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My Lords, go home 

The Government’s proposals to 
reform ” the House of Lords 
will make sense only if they are 
part of a thoroughgoing re¬ 
organisation of the whole work 
of Parliament, page 484, A brief 
discussion of some of the other 
new bills, page 485, and of a 
report on which the race relations 
bill should be based, page 491. 


Revolution at fifty 

Russia has enormouriy expanded 
its national power since 1917. But 
by the test of what its revolution 
was expected to achieve, it has 
largely failed, page 483. The 
questions that Russia's leaders 
have to answer when the celebra¬ 
tions arc over, page 496. 


Assize for aid? 

A new initiative is urgently 
needed in order to keep up die 
level of economic aid t6 poor 
countries, page 490. But there is 
some hope of more liberal treat¬ 
ment of their manufactured 
exports, page 536. 



The cult of die superman 

Sir Peter Allen for ICI Esso’s 
Mr Dewdney for British Rail¬ 
ways ? Lord Beeching, having 
lost at ICI, for AEI ? The dance 
at the top is feverish. But even 
top men are not interchangeable 
at will, page 533. 
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Nine days? wonder 

Lord Ghalfont has added his own 
foot-in-mouth act to Mr Brown’s; 
but there really hasn’t been a 
change in Britain’s attitude 
towards Europe, page 486* 


Nuclear near-treaty London nuarket 

Just one more push could now Venturing up into new heights, 
give a waiting world its essential the London stock exchange teelf 
ggineement to curb the mread of it can’t lose, bad or good news, 
iluclcar weaipons, page 487. page 535. 
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Who Whm ? 

Sir —No objective dissenter can honestly 
argue, as you rightly point out (October 28lh), 
that the war in Vietnam is intended “ to try 
and get . . . the raw materials producible in 
the area/’ or to otherwise advance imperialist 
designs in the classic sense. But to attribute 
to the protesters this obviously untenable 
position is to overlook the several legitimate 
arguments that we advance: that the war 
does, in fact, divert American resources from 
much needed domestic reforms in rural and 
urban poverty pockets and slums, and that 
this diversion of resources reflects an immoral 
ordering of priorities ; that in American efforts 
to win “ the hearts and minds of the free 
people of South Vietnam ” a repressive 
military dictatorship, which has continually' 
opposed land and other reform, has been 
transformed into a “ legitimate ” government. 

The ** whom *’ of the “ who whom ” ques¬ 
tion that you ix>sc should include not only those 
suffering at the hands of Vietcong terrorist.s, 
or the fate of the now “ free ” South Viet¬ 
namese sliould the war of national liberation 
succeed. “ Whom ” encompasses as well the 
poverty-stricken American, and the South 
Victname.se peasant whose home js destroyed 
and whose village is moved bodily to another 
site. 7 ’he fabric of both American and Viet¬ 
namese society is being frightfully di.sr>iptcd 
by what we are doing in the name of 
democracy. And 1 can .say, as an American 
citizen, that although we may win the contest 
with communism we are in danger of losing 
sight of the very principles for which wc arc 
fighting. 

You are correct to .say that much of the 
protest is against a supp<iscdly misguided 
strategy. Unfortunately, however, the strategy 
our nation has chosen is, to say the least, 
(|uite expensive in dollars and cents. For the 
dissenter u> argue that this expense is unjusti¬ 
fied is not merely a strategic objection—it is 
a moral objection as well. Many of those 
Americans who marched in Washington and 
I^mdoii w<Te dis(re.ssed by the ugly and 
irrational violence (by both police and march¬ 
ers) which accompanied the demonstrations. 
Wc also realise full well the difficulty of balan¬ 
cing the realities of international conflict with 
idealistic notions of what is right and wrong. 
No one wants war in .south-east Asia, 1 ca.st of 
all those who arc fighting there or managing 
the war from Washington. But to raise one’s 
voice in the name of what “ought “ to be, lest 
erthers unintentionally allow what “ is *' to 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy, is a com- 
jicliing necessity.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge Jack J. Levine 

Sir —^You raise the question “ who whom ?’’ 
in relation to Vietnam, but then nin away 
from it. The real question “ who whom ?” in 
relation to Vietnam is inescapable. Are the 
Vietnamese invading the United States ? No. 
Is the United States invading Vietnam ? Yes. 
—Yours faithfully, R. Palme Dutt 

London, l^Wii 

Sir —As the organiser of part of the demon¬ 
stration referred to in your article I would 


like to say that you completely ignore the 
most sensible argument against the war in 
Vietnam. That is the fact that it can achieve 
nothing. ^ 

The Americans will never be victorious 
^ver the Vietcong. It is impossible to defeat 
guerrilla forces with conventional methods. 
The reason why I protest, and why people, 
who are not communists, joined me in walk¬ 
ing 50 miles, is that I believe wc must 
show America it has more to lose in world 
prestige than it can gain by remaining in 
Vietnam. America made a miscalculation 
when it entered Vietnam ; it calculated that 
it could bring democracy by suppressing 
communism. It saw the world as a basic 
division along communist—anti-communist 
lines: this division is no longer realistic, but 
America is left with the remnants of a war 
it can never win. The American position in 
Vietnam is illegal not only by the United 
Nations Charter but also by the American 
constitution.—Yours faithfully, 

Brentwood Eunice Yates 


SiR^'-Can the argument that America is 
pursuing its own .supposed interests really be 
refuted so easily ? The soldiers, were they 
to go home and become workers, would 
stimulate the gro.s.s national product. As 
soldiers, staying w'hcrc they arc, they stimulate 
the armaments industry directly, and much 
of the rest of industry indirectly. Wc have 
all heard rumours, claiming, in some degree, 
the authority of General Eisenhower him¬ 
self, about the supposed political power of 
those who profit from this. 

America first interested itself in Vietnam 
immediately after the Geneva conference, 
opposing the elections which it was thought 
the communists would win, and expecting 
that things would improve once an accept¬ 
able replacement had been found for the 
absurd Bao Dai. It was here, 1 think, that 
the “ mistake in calculations *’ occurred. No 
government which could command real 
loyalty has been found. If it had, I am sure 
the Vietcong would not be able to inspire 
the devoted courage of which you speak. 

And there was also, 1 believe, a mistake 
in principle. I oppose communism because it 
denies people the right to choo.se their own 
immediate future, and is prepared to save 
people from themselves at the utmost cost 
in suffering and bloodshed. Communiiim 
triumphs, I believe, in that way, when we 
oppo.se it with its own methods.—Yours 
faithfully, M. W. Hughes 

Oxford 


Sir —One may first doubt whether the 
stopping of the communists taking over 
south-east Asia counts as an “ unselfish 
reason “ for American intervention. Why do 
they not want a communist south-east Asia ? 
Because that would be strategically, if not 
economically, inconvenient for them. Second, 
the fact that the communists made the first 
move should not make lis foi^et that they 
were moving against a regime whose faults 
one does not heed to be a communist to sec. 

But your article rightly condemned the 
muddle-headedness of the Grosvenor Square 
demonstrators. Too often they seem to work 
up their feelings against War, with a capital 
W, and then lay all the horrors that belong 
to this concept at the door of one man— 
President Johnson. They might as well arotest 
about Death.—Yours faithfuIJiy^ ' i, 

Oxford JONATHAN SH£1>*ARD 


The Brain Brain 

Sir —As a British^trained d^neeir 
did a shillingSi worth of, 
company, 1 was natuiilly .iifteteiibed idyc^r 
artiele “ Young Men (So West ** {October 
lAth^), Looking at the subject from ,New. 
York, may 1 point out that yOu glofl over in 
a single sentence one small but very importan: 
point ? 

It’s quite true that the organisation of 
British industry leaves something to be 
desired. Many of my brain-drain friends 
describe it in terms ranging from poor to 
god-damned archaic. But thhr is not the 
reason most of us left for the States. I left 
because an American engineerihg company 
had the bright idea to put an advertisement 
in my local Birmingham newspaper. Td be 
perfectly honest I wasn’t even sure if 1 
wanted to come. 

Now, five years later when' they’ve 
practically turned me into a naitivC, j my 
American friends tell me they’d love to' go to 
Europe. It’s so much more cultured! and 
civilised than here, they tell me. But have.I, 
or have they, ever been approached bjr an 
English company and Battered and cajoled 
(your words) to go there ? Never. In fact I 
don’t know of a single person here who has. 
So the Government is not only. failing to 
make British industry more attractive, it’s not 
even trying to attract us back with what it 
has got. 

It has been said that an American (or even 
an Americanised Engli.shman) will buy any¬ 
thing if it’s properly sold to him, so why 
doesn’t Mf Wilson stop wasting time on com¬ 
missions and .send someone over here to sell 
British industry, which a.s you point out is 
not that bad ? He could .start by employing 
an American public relations or executive 
search company. After all, the Americans 
are pa.st masters in the art of persuasion. And 
he can be sure they won’t have any qualms 
about stealing engineers from American corn- 
par ie.s. Not in the interests of free enterprise. 
—Yours faithfully, John Reason 

New York 

West Bank 

Sir —The article from your Israel correspon¬ 
dent (October 21 St) is superficial and mislead- 
irig. 

1. West Bankers are leaning ** towards the 
assertion of their own Palestinian indentity ’* 
but not in order to achieve ** some fonn of 
autonomy closely linked with Israel*'* West 
Bankers and other Palestinians are staftltig to 
realise that they have to depend on them¬ 
selves first and foremoiit in prder, to preserve 
their vital interests, to return. to>lheir liomcs 
in both old and newly conquered territories. 
This does not mean accommodation with 
Israel. 

2 . “ Fear ’’ is not the reason why West 
Bankers turned down autonomy. As a West 
Banker, living in the West Bank, I know 
that the people of the West Bank are against 
autonomy, as they aic against any form of 
annexation by Israel even if this may mean a 
life-long struggle and suffering. What your 
correspondent calls “ well-known groups and 
personalities ’’ are those very same people wbp 
were many times pelted With rotten tpsn and 
tomatoes by angry demonstrators. Ibis coul^ 
be very easily verified from Sheikh ^li ^Jabarl 
himself, leader of the so-called wcU 4 moVr(i 
personalities and one 6f the most hated men. 
in the West Bank even before. he Itarted 
operating with the Israeli invaders. Th* 
Bankers have always opposed thiWig. l yrs c ^w .''; 
tics, and the royalist regime th^'' 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Space on this page is 
reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are 
advertised in the classified 
section on pages 565 to 569 

Enquiries for space on this 
page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement 
Manager, 

Telephone 
01-930 5155 


European 

Marketing 

Directw 


£7,000 plus 


We are in the process of selecting a complete 
marketing team, and now require a senior 
executive to take overall charge of our 
marketing operation in Europe. He will work 
in direct association with the Managing 
Director, and other top executives, being 
entirely responsible for the marketing policy, 
planning and management of the advertising 
budget. 

The Company wants an aggressive, ambi¬ 
tious man with a sound appreciation of 
Market Research, who can develop a com¬ 
prehensive marketing programme from re¬ 
search information. Based in Southern 
England we are a subsidiary of an interna¬ 
tional company marketing specialist products 
in Europe and other eastern hemisphere 
countries. 

The successful applicant will have broad 
advertising experience, plus an outstanding 
record in marketing consumer and technical 
products. Knowledge of French, Dutch or 
German would also be desirable. 

Every application will be treated in the 
strictest confidence and interviews will be 
held in London. Please state the companies to 
which you do not wish your application to be 
sent. Box No. MA 21659 The EconcxnJst 
Newspaper, 25. St. James's Street. London. 
S.W.I. 
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mainly because they denied aims and military 
training to Palestinians. We still want arms 
and training not becauselove killing and 
getting killed, but because we have homes in 
Palestine which have been grabbed by the 
Zionists and we want to return tu them. Now 
wc arc using our own initiative to get those 
arms and to train ourselves, knowing that 
Arab countries cannot help us much, although 
we arc still the strongest supporters of Arab 
unity. 

3. Your corrcspondcnt\s reference to 
“ Fatah ” commandos is again misleading. He 
.say.s “ the raids were welcomed in that they 
assured the West Bankers that the Arab world 
still cared about what happened to them.” 
Here he falls in implicitly with the usual 
Israeli allegation that those men are Syrians, 
and not simply Palestinians resisting Israeli 
occupation. But as your Middle East corres¬ 
pondent tightly siate.s rtn another page of the 
same issue **. . . in fact the regime [in 
Syria] is probably doing little now, beyond 
vcrl)al aid, to help the Palestinians.’* Arab 
governments are still doing what they can, 
and at very great expense to themselves as 
recent events have showTi, to confront Israel, 
but it is the di.spos.scsst‘d Palestinians who 
want to fight their way back to their homes. 
—Yours faithfully, “ West Banker *’ 

Nablus 


Party Funds 

Sir—I n your article “ Doctor Brighton bucks 
you up*' (October 21st) you mention that the 
Labour party Tc.scrves were .£280,000 when 
this figure should in fact have read £820,000 

cjuite a diflcrencc. In addition there arc 
reserves in the trade union political funds of 
about .£1,700,000. It’s no u.se pretending 
that this is not available to the Labour party 
as well. Your readers will therefore .see that 
the total reserves of the Labour parly are 
over £2j million, and they are .still on the 
increase. 

As you point out in your article, present 
Conservative party reserves .stand at £7oo,oo<» 
—a poor comparison. And the.se, unlike the 
Labour party reserves which increased by 
£300,000 last year, are being eaten into by 
our annual deficit of £400,000. Our appeal 
for £2 million is to correct this situation.— 
Yours faithfully, William Clark 

London, SWi Campaign Director, 

Conservative and Unioni.st Central Office 

Rhodesia 

Sir —Will you permit a Canadian who has 
studied and worked in Britain and also worked 
in Africa to record deep distress and profound 
dishcartenment at the position being taken by 
The Economist on the Rhodesian crisis ? You 
would have Britain abandon the most central 
of these policies which have won it .such 
credit over the last 20 years as it ha.s trans¬ 
ferred power to leaders with majority support 
in colony after colony. More than that, you 
would have it go back upon a solemn pledge, 
the Nibmar pledge, given to its fellow mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth as part of an 
elaborate and delicately negotiated accord. 

It is not only Africans, Asians, and 
Caribbeans who will be distressed by British 
abandonment of the African majority in 
Rhodesia. Many Canadians as well will be 
deeply distressed should the British govcni- 
ment take a position anything like that which 
you recommend. These will, I am sure, 
include Mr Lester Pearson, Mr Paul Martin 
and Mr Arnold Smith, each of whom has 
recently said that they could not accept that 


Britain would consider going back on the 
Nibmar pledge. 

The final sadness is that the two and a 
half million Africans would be abandoned 
and immen.se damage done to that trust in 
the integrity of Britain’s word which is essen¬ 
tial to the life of the Commonwealth, in order 
to appease a band of racist leaders who are 
unappeasable.—Yours faithfully, R. C. Pratt 
Toronto 

Palestine 

Sir —Mr Nicholson attempts to show (Letters, 
October 28th), by means of a quotation from 
the McMahon corrcsjwndence, that Palestine 
was promised to the Arabs by the British 
Government in 1915. A reference to Cmd. 
paper 5957 (1939), pages 7-9, in which the 
letter of October 24, 1915, is quoted in full 
w'ill confirm, however, that the supposed 
quotation simply docs not exist and appears 
to be pure invention. 

It ought to be added that McMahon him¬ 
self, in a letter to The Times of July 23, 1937, 
wrote that Pale.stinc was “ definitely and 
emphatically ” excluded from the area 
promised to the Arabs and that he had every 
reason to believe that HiLssein understood this 
perfectly well.—Yours faithfully, Peter Stein 
London, SWy 

Canadian Economy 

Sir —Roland Bird in his article on Canada 
(September 30th) has faulted those Canadians 
who recognise the costs of American domina¬ 
tion of the Canadian economy. He states that 
the cost.s of a nationalist policy of barring 
further incursions of United States capital 
would be to lower Canadian living standards. 
By what perversion of logic does he reach 
this conclusion ? 

In 196G, Canada’s net imports of capital 
came to $625 million, yet the cost to Canada 
of .servicing existing indebtedness in the forms 
of interest and dividend payments, and royal¬ 
ties and management fees, reached $1,389 
billion. This was more than twice the net 
inflow of capital, and an increa.se of $133 
million over the previous year. We nationalists 
look upon this as a drain on our living 
standards and do not understand how we 
would suffer if we were rid f>f these expenses. 
Wc can think of a few things we could 
rather do with almo.st $1.3 billion, such as 
Medicare, public housing or family allowances. 
—Yours faithfully, Edward Carrioan 

Toronto 

Hawaii’s “ Big Five ” 

Sir —Referring to the excellent article on 
Hawaii by Stefan Mendelsohn (September 
9th), please be advised that there is an error 
on page 892. 

Mr Mendelsohn refers to Thco. H. Davies 
and Company as ** the oldest and also the 
smallest of the “ Big Five.” C. Brewer and 
Company was founded on October 25, 1826, 
which, wc believe, makes us the oldest 
American company west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. 

While we recognise that by British standards 
wc are still in our infancy, w'C take a small 
measure of pride at the knowledge that we 
were already a thriving institution at a time 
when such grandiose examples of Americana 
as Houston and I^os Angeles did not exist ; 
and it was still quite a serious question as to 
whether Portland and, for that matter, all of 
Oregon would be ours or yours. — Yours 
faithfully, Jack M. Fox 

C. Brewer and Company Ltd. 
Honolulu, Howaii 


Greetings for Africa 

Sir —May we, once again, invite your readers 
to send a Christmas or New Year greeting tf* 
some of the many Sputh Africans who are 
under house arrest, banned or in banishment 
because of their opposition to apartheid. 

A short list with names and addresses of 
some of these South Africans is available from 
our office (89 Charlotte Street, XiOndon, Wi). 
We also have a similar list of Rhodesians.— 
Yours faithfully, S. Abdul 

Hon. Secretary, 
London, Wi Anti-Apartheid Movement 


Companies Act 

Sir —At the moment there arc about four 
hundred thousand exempt private companies 
in existence, of which only an infinitesimal 
number are of any national interest, the vast 
majority of them having a capital of only a 
few hundred pounds, or a few thousand 
pounds. 

The small business, if it is a limited 
company, will have tu produce financial in¬ 
formation about its affairs, which can be 
inspected not only by the general public, but 
also by business riv'als, unless it chaoses to 
become an unlimited company. 

The Tynemouth Liberal A.ssociation desires 
to collect data about the actual facts of the 
Companies Act, 1967, and about the actual 
effects of the present taxation system, relative 
to: 

a) Family and small companies. 

b) Companies with co-partnership schemes. 

c) Other companies affected by this act, 
and by the burden of taxation upon the close 
company. 

Wc would be grateful to anyone who would 
inform u.s of any anomalies, hardships, or 
legal pniblems arising upon these matters, 
which will be treated confidentially. 

The object of this exercise is so that a 
Liberal Member of Parliament may be able 
to furnish detailed reports, based upon factual 
information, to the Board of Trade, and to 
the I’reasury, respectively.—Yours faithfully, 
Fred W. Simp.son 
Tynemouth Branch Liberal Association 
If, Percy Park Road, Tynemouth, 

N urlhumbetland 


Marketing in Europe 

r&tue No, BO, October 19B7 featuret: 

CONSUMER DURABLES 
GERMANY, ITALY 

SKI WEAR AND EQUIPMENT IN 
FRANCE, ITALY AND AUSTRIA 

FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Vear’B tttbocripifon £50; £B per ainplc oopp, 
DetaUe from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT 

Spenoor Nouee 97 Bt, James*§ PUum 
London BWl 
Ol-hOS 6711 Ext 27 

60 E09t kond Btreet New YorK NY 10017 
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VOSPER LTD.. PORTSMOUTH 
JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO. LTD.« SOUTHAMPTON 
VOSPER THORNYCROFT UNITEERS LTD., SINGAPORE 


The Shipbuilding activities of the 
Vosper Thornycroft Group are well 
known for Fast Patrol boats, 

Corvettes, Fast destroyers and 
Frigates. But these are the products 
of just one of six operating divisions 
working to the same exacting * 

standards of design and manufacture. 

Heavy and Light Engineering—Steel 
and Alloy Fabrications—Electro¬ 
mechanical and Electronic Control 
Systems—Electronic Components— 
Oil Burner Equipment^lndustrial and 
Marine Hydraulics—Marine Repairs^— 
Interior Design and Furnishing 


SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 


>B 


A SUBSJDIAHY OF THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION LIMITED 




The Industrial Bank of Japan Is no ordinary bank. It is the bigg¬ 
est bank in Japan specializing In extending long-term credit for 
industrial expansion. By far the greater part of its loans gofor 
new plant and equipment, and its clientele include most of 
the nation’s important industrial firms. It is also Japan’s leading 
underwriter of government-guaranteed bonds and trustee for 
floatation of corporate bonds. 

Because of its intimate relation.,hIp with companies in every 
industrial field, the Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualified 
to act as an Intermediary between Japanese and foreign firms. 
And its financial research department is probably the best In 
Japan. These specialized abilities and know-how can be put to 
work for you. Write for further Information. 

THE INDUSinAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Head Offica. 8.1 chome, Mtrunouchi. Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. 

Ciblo Addrosi. K06IN TOKYO. Teltx: TK 2325, TK 2850. 

London Offico: Moor Hooio, 119 London Wall. London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Offica Euhersliaimar Landstraisa 9. Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
Haw YorkOflica: 30 8road Street, New Yoik. N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 
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When one of the largest 

German women’s wear firms wanted 

centralised controf of its 65 mills, 

this IBM specialist 

came up with the right design. 


As a manufacturer of ladies' underwear, 
bathing suits and sportswear, Triumph Inter¬ 
national makes a line of 20,000 different items. 
From its home office in Munich, it operates 44 
sewing mills in Germany — and another 21 in 
other countries in Europeand Asia—with more 
than 17,000 employees. 

In order to keep up with its growing business, 
in order to control it efficiently from one central 
point. Triumph International called in IBM. And 
F.Q. Hundt, an IBM specialist in Munich helped 
design acomputersystemTn'umph International 
calls "complete operations control”. 

Its IBM System/360 prepares purchase or¬ 
ders for cloth requirements months in advance. 
It prepares estimates of the number of machines 
needed. It schedules operation and work-loads 
for 65 Triumph International factories in 14 
countries. 

Sy8tem/360spots fast and slow moving Kerns 
in time to change production schedules, it 
analyses weak profitareas,and evaluates overall 
performance.Kmakes monthly world-wide sales 


analyses telling Triumph International man¬ 
agement how each Kern is doing in each country. 

The IBM system recommended by Mr. Hundt 
also forecasts sales. This is a particularly com¬ 
plex process since styles, fashions and prefer¬ 
ences change so rapidly. 

For Triumph International, it's a problem 
solved. 

Other industries call on IBM people to help 
solve problems, too. 

An IBM specialist in Paris developed IBM 
computer programs to help a French retailer 
spot Kerns that would sell. And an IBM engineer 
in Italy designed a program that helps solve 
manufacturing problems before they happen. 

Whatever your business, IBM data processing 
specialists are available to work with you. 
People like F.G. Hundt who can help you draw 
on the world-wide, problem-solving resources 
of IBM. 

Wherever you are. 

Probieim know no boundaries 


IBM 
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The Revolution at Fifty 


Some of it is magnificent, but precious little of it is the triumph 
of Marx and Lenin. This is the paradox of trying to sum up 
what Russia has achieved in the fifty years since the 
communists came to power. The only fair way of measuring 
what has happened there since 1917 is not by comparing 
the Russia of today with the Russia of the Tsars (though that 
is exactly what the propagandists in Moscow will be doing 
on the anniversary on Tuesday) but by comparing Russia’s 
performance over the past half-century with the performance 
of other countries that were at a roughly similar .stage of 
development in 1914. 

By that test, the revolution has failed in the two main 
things that were once expected of it. The first claim of the 
marxists was that they would expand the living standards of 
ordinary people — of the working class — while under 
capitalism those standards would ineluctably fall. Instead, 
standards of consumption in most capitalist countries that 
were level with, or a little behind, Russia’s degree of industrial 
adolescence in I9’i4 have gone forward much faster. Let 
anyone who doubts this look first in a Japanese department 
store and then in a Russian one. Secondly, it was claimed that 
communism would bring in a new era of unexampled personal 
freedom for the private citizen; tell that not in Stalin’s labour 
camps, or even to Sinyavsky and Daniel. 

Instead, there are two main things that the Soviet Union 
can justifiably congratulate itself on having done better than 
other countries in these 50 years. The first, which is a strange 
paean to sing to the the tune of the Internationale, is the 
expansion of Russian national power. It is not just that Russia 
is the only important country in the world that has actually 
extended its frontiers beyond the lines laid down after the 
first world war. Hitler is partly to thank for that ; it was he 
who, by attacking Russia and getting beaten, let it push its 
boundaries across the Carpathians into central Europe in 
* 945 - The achievement that is unmistakably the Russians’ 
own is to have vaulted from the local European dominance 
they won in 1945 into the world superpower class. They have 
done this by selecting and mastering certain very advanced 
fields of technology. In nuclear techniques they arc on a par 
with the Americans. In space engineering they are probably 
ahead of them. They have not yet mastered the problem of 
deploying their army outside the continent of Europe (which 
is basic^ly a problem of finding enough money, not of 
technology). But with a small fleet already in the 
Mediterranean and their first aircraft-carrier on the stocks, 


they are hard at work on it. This is an historic advance in 
Russia’s position in the world. 

It is connected with the second main thing the Soviet 
Union can fairly claim to have excelled at. It has educated 
its young people more intensively than most other major 
powers. Above all, it has educated them better in the sciences, 
which the non-scientific and culture-snobbish populations of 
the we.stem democracies have gravely neglected and too often 
boasted about neglecting. The Ru.ssians would not be as 
good as they arc at rockets and spaceships but for this single- 
minded investment in what does need to be a much expanded 
sort of education for the twentieth century. In the future this 
same investment may help them to be better than they are 
now at making things to be consumed on the ground rather 
than chucked into the sky. 

What happened was that Stalin and his successors succeeded 
in mobilising Russia’s resources for a limited number of 
projects that have undeniably enhanced Russia’s standing 
in the world. They succeeded in doing this partly because 
they ran a police state that took no nonsense from its popula¬ 
tion. But even a police state requires a certain amount of 
acquiescence from the people the police have to keep in order. 
The system would have broken down (as it nearly did break 
down in Stalin’s last years) if the revolution of 1917 had not 
got one basic thing right. It destroyed a system in which one 
^'ery small group of people were doing extremely well for 
themselves at the expense of pretty well everybody else : a 
system, moreover, which had proved deeply reluctant to let 
itself evolve into something better. For a time, it looked as if 
it had merely put in its place another system that was going 
to suffer from precisely the same defects. But in the last 
15 years since Stalin’s death, the process of evolution to 
changing circumstances has fortunately got under way. 

It is usual to blame Stalin for the long period of blighted 
hopes and deepening tyranny. But, in fact, if any one person 
was to blame for what initially went wrong, it was Lenin. 
It was Lenin who, against the opposition of people like Rosa 
Luxemburg, gave the communist parties of the world the 
shape we are now familiar with : those tightly knit, strictly 
hierarchical bodies that take every important decision not only 
in political matters but in economic and cultural ones as well. 
When Lenin’s party came to power in Russia it inevitably 
created a machinery of government that was just as 
centralised and authoritarian as the party itscIL The 
government was, in fact, the hands and eyes of the party. The 
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communists of 1917 failed to see the danger of this because 
they thought their only important business was to capture 
power. They did not realise, as any conservative political 
theorist in the West could have told them, that the central 
problem of politics is to control thewse who hold power. 

The result was inevitable. In a country run by a party of 
Lenin’s sort, supreme power rapidly gravitated into the hands 
of a single man or, at be.st, a small group of men who had 
come to an agreement with one another. These men had the 
power to suppress dissent, and found it convenient to do so. 
I’hey also chose to run the economy as they ran the political 
life of the country : from the centre. It worked only creak- 
ingly, and with ghastly famines in the Ukraine, even while 
Russia was building its basic industries. It ceased to work at 
anything like a western level of efficiency when Russia began 
to face the problems of a consumer society. Russia’s 
consumers have long been paying for the fact that Marx 
rejected the rules of a market economy, and that Lenin set up 
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a system of government that perpetuated mistake. , 

This Is why the centre of inteUetStuai interest in 
communist world today is not Moscow . but Ifelgradc. The 
Jugoslavs led the attack on Stalinism no years agO; T^y 
now leading the critical inspection of Ltniti’s ideas. They were 
the first to show that they were willing to relax the COfitml of 
the central government in economic matters. They are now 
trying to find a way of devolving political power as well. 
If a pluralist system ever emerges out of the monolith that 
Lenin established—and it will have to, if marxism is to avoid 
settling down into the most consecrated ideological obstruction 
to ordinary people’s progress since the medieval church—it 
will have been the Jugoslavs who showed the way. The 
Russians, though moving slightly faster recently, are still 
lagging far behind. The danger of next Tuesday’s 
celebrations is that, in mulling over what they have 
undoubtedly achieved in these 50 years, the Russians will 
forget how many changes they have still to make. 


My Lords, Go Home 

The proper reason for reforming the present House of Lords would be as part of a 
major—and unhurried—attempt to increase the efficiency of Parliament 


So the House of Lords has been supine in vain. Since Labour 
came to power three years ago, the peers have tortuously 
avoided giving the Government any excuse to carry out its 
1966 general election pledge to “safeguard measures 
approved by the House of Commons from frustration by 
delay or defeat in the House of Lords.” On the contrary, 
the balance lies heavily in the Lords’ favour. Their record 
of improving badly drafted, and even sometimes plain silly, 
Government bills has been a good one. In two notable areas 
of sensitive social policy—sexual offences and abortion - their 
initiative has shamed the Commons into taking action. The 
Government cannot, therefore, justify its intention to reduce 
the powers of the Lords and eliminate its present hereditary 
basis on the grounds of self-defence or great provocation. The 
excuse that the Lords might yet fnistratc Government policy 
in the last session before a general election is equally facile. 
Mr Wilson is not going to introduce any election-winning 
policies in that session which the Lords could harm him by 
obstructing or defeating ; the odium would recoil on the 
Tories if they did. The Government can justify the diversion 
of political energy away from more important national tasks, 
which is what the radical reconstruction of the Lords will 
certainly entail, only if it is a major attempt to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of Parliament, 

Quite properly, Mr Wilson has declined to disclose the 
details of the Government’s proposals before consultations 
arc arranged with the two opj^osition parties. (It is not 
impossible that they have not yet been fully worked out, 
especially over such matters as what to do with the bishops.) 
Until these details are known, the Tories should be sparing 
with their charges of “ frivolous sideshows.” There arc two 
indications that something better might be attempted. The 
first is the character of two of the men involved—Mr 
Grossman, the Leader of the Commons, and Mr Jenkins who 
will be in charge of the legislation. Both men are genuine 
reformers. The second is the phraseology used in the Queen’s 
Speech. Most press attention has been concentrated on the 
first part of the sentence; “ Legislation will be introduced to 
reduce the powers of the House of Lords and eliminate its 
present hereditary basis.” But it did go on : “ thereby enabling 
develop within the framework of a modern parliamentary 
The real test of the Government’s sincerity will be 


the seriousness with which it puts forward proposals to this 
end. 

The worrying thing is that the sentence in the Queen’s 
Speech suggests that the Government has got its priorities for 
reform the wrong way mund. If it takes as its starting point 
the dogmatic belief that the powers of the Lords are too 
great and must be reduced, it will be met head-on by the 
Tories with their equally dogmatic assertion that the powers 
of a reconstructed House of Lords should be fully safeguarded, 
if not increased. To start thus is to put the effect before the 
cause. The order of reform should surely be : first, decide the 
role and function the second chamber should perform ; then 
decide the powers it will need to fulfil that role ; finally, decide 
what sort of people would make it work best and how they 
should be chosen. This means, of course, that fundamental 
reform of the House of Lords cannot be considered in 
isolation, but needs to be geared into reform of the Commons. 

And that is where Mr Crussnian comes in. Despite his 
mistakes—which he is often prepared to admit—this paper 
has supported Mr Grossman’s leadership of the Commons 
mainly because .he has seemed the most likely person to 
succeed in effecting worthwhile parliamentary reforms. He 
recognises the failings and limitations of the present parUa- 
menlary system. Almost alone among the mandarins on 
either front bench he is prepared to have his political life 
made more uncomfortable by genuine democratic control. 
True, Mr Crossman believes that those parliamentary 
reformers who dream of a House of Commons once again 
sovereign, and making decisions for itself, are crying for 
the moon. His main, and at first glance coiitxadictory, theses 
are that the government should be given more power, but 
Parliament should be given more effective control of the 
government. The extra power that he believes is necessary 
for the government of a modern in^striaJ country to possess 
is largely the power to legislate more quickly than now, when 
the need arises. 

On their own, such statements from the l^eader of the 
Commons could give rise to the fear that the Government 
might have decided that the fastest way to legislate is through 
a single chamber. A good many Labour MPs arc known 
to hold, that view, and Mr Heath appeared to have had some 
such Icar in mind when he defended the Lords at his party 
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conference in Brighton two weeks ago. Such fears are ground¬ 
less, if only for the practical reason that the Commons is 
al^ady so overburdened and bogged down by the modem 
mass of legislation that it is blatantly unable to carry out 
its prime function of checking the executive. The most ardent 
opponents of the Lords accept the need for some form of 
second chamber to consider the detail of even the least con¬ 
troversial legislation, however much they insist that it should 
have no powers to delay or defeat major items of policy. As 
the present powers of delay arc in practice so weak—the 
I^ords can obstruct a bill only for a matter of months—a 
further weakening, or indeed the complete abolition, of such 
powers would be of little practical significance. But if the 
lords' sole claim to political power is to be extinguished 
without any strengthening of their functions, there would be 
no point in wasting time and energy on abolishing the 
hereditary basis of its membership. Of course the hereditary 
principle is indefensible on any rational grounds. But, with 
all such quaint British customs, the old attitude is the best: 
if they do no harm, don’t bother. 

Fortunately, Mr Crossman’s past public reflections on 
parliamentary reform give hope that the Government might 
have decided on, or could still be persuaded into, something 
more meaningful than the mere extinction of the hereditary 
basis and a reduction in the Lords’ powers. In return for more 
Government power, Mr Crossman has in the past offered 
Parliament a package deal. In return for letting legislation 
go through fast—although not too fa.st for “ sensible and 
sober and constructive criticism ”—Mr Crossman has offered 
to provide Parliament with a new instrument for detailed 
criticism and control of the executive: a vast expansion in 
the number of specialist investigating committees. And the 
package was always intended for Parliament as a whole. 
As he said in January this year, “ I think in doing this we 
must look at Parliament as a whole, not only the House of 
Commons, because I think the second chamber could also 
play a most useful role in this detailed work.” This would 
be a good deal for the Lords, and for Parliament and the 
country. 

Shortly, Mr. Crossman is expected to announce in the 
Commons his proposals for setting up new specialist com¬ 
mittees, and new procedural reforms, for dealing with 
legislation. One of these reforms is likely to be a proposal 
that the Finance Bill, which gives effect to the budget, should 
be considered in detail in a committee of, say, 50 MPs, 
iastead of on the floor of the Commons. This could be a 
sensible reform. But, obviously, there is a limit to the number 
of committees the Commons can form; indeed, it may already 
have been reached. The only way to case the sheer physical 


burden of the Commons seems to be for more of this essential 
work on subjects other than finance to be performed in the 
second chamber. This means that the Commons should first 
agree to a division of labour between itself and the recon¬ 
structed second chamber ; it would be absurd for both Houses 
simply to duplicate each other’s work. 

Until this division of labour has been decided, and the 
future role and functions of the Lords agreed, it would be 
equally foolish to take a dogmatic view of the powers it 
should have. ,If, for example, it were agreed that the new 
Lords would be endowed (as it should be) with specialist 
committees for investigating the Government’s legislative 
intentions, as well as its past actions, they would require 
stronger powers to Summon ministers and other witnesses. 

Every politician pays lip service to the need for parlia¬ 
mentary reform. But, if the present exercise is to be at all 
successful, it is essential that both the Labour and Con¬ 
servative parties should abandon their present dogmatic 
positions on the power of the Lords. Before the consultations 
start, the Government should spell out in some detail how it 
believes the reconstructed Lords can “ develop within the 
framework of a modern parliamentary system.” If broad 
agreement can be reached on that—in the country as well 
as in Parliament—the question of powers would become 
largely a matter of common sense. For the basic function of 
the House of Lords should not be to usurp or challenge the 
political power of the Commons, but to improve the quality 
of Parliament. 

Above all, the Government should not attempt, as Mr 
Wilson has threatened, to rush the legislation througli this 
session. There is no great emergency to be met, and one 
cannot be manufactured. It may not be technically necessary 
that there should be broad agreement before the Government 
USC.S its Commons majority, but it is wholly desirable that 
there should be. It might be as well for the Government 
to be reminded that it is the country’s Parliament they are 
reconstructing, not some private little institution of their own. 
There must, therefore, be the broadest possible debate, 
particularly on the composition of the new second chamber. 
Few could mourn the passing of the hereditary basis of the 
Lords ; but many will be uneasy if the composition of the 
new House is entirely, or even mainly, dependent upon the 
patronage of any prime minister. A number of suggestions 
for its composition have been canvassed. Each creates its 
own problems. But whether the new House should be 
appointed for life, for a term, for a Parliament, .selected or 
elected, or sit by right of office or region, or a combination 
of all these, cannot sensibly be determined until the functions 
and powers of the new Hou.se are agreed. 


The Legislative Programme 

Apart from the promised battle over the Lords, the new session's programme is full of 
promises of minor ameliorations, but rather lacking in strategic sweep 


The Government’s legislative programme outlined in the 
Queen’s Speech contained twelve of the major ,measures 
briefly adumbrated in The Economist last week. Their 
subjects are the so-called industrial expansion bill; transput ; 
the post office ; town planning ; countryside amenities ; house 
improvements ; race relations; mining safety; consumer 
protection ; medicines ; and the admirustration of justice. 
Some of the minor measures discussed here last week are also 
known to be coming along, although Her Majesty did not 
specifically refer to them. The most interesting omissions 
were that there was no mention of any measure to abolish 


theatre censorship by the Lord Chamberlain ; nothing about 
extension of the restrictive trade practices acts ; no mention 
of extensions of the factory acts, nor of any new dose of 
company law reform. 

Among bills not discussed here last week, the most contro¬ 
versial is obviously Lords reform. Two minor newcomers are 
in the economic held. The Treasury is going to introduce a 
National Loans Fund bill. Its object will apparently be to 
ensure Xhat Britain’s budget estimates and exchequer accounts 
—^hich are presented in a highly misleading form at present 
—can be presented in a newly misleading form in future. 
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by leaving borrowing for capital purposes by nationalised 
industries and local authorities out of them ; the advantage 
will be that the meaningless figure which used to be called 
the British Treasury’s overall budget deficit, and is now called 
its overall borrowing requirement, will henceforth not be 
called anything at all, so that the size of it will no longer 
scare foreigners out of their wits. However, the real reform 
that LS needed in Britain’s present disgracefully misleading 
budget estimates is to let the country know on what forward 
estimate of money national income the detailed revenue 
estimates are based, so that people can then analyse how far 
any eventual shortfall below estimate is due to a deflationary 
shortfall in national income and how far to an inflationary 
shortfall in some taxes’ yield ; the Treasury still does not 
understand that, so long as it keeps this a state secret, 
every sophisticated observer at home and abroad will treat 
its National Loans Fund bill as a bad joke. A second, and 
equally uninspiring, new economic measure is that the Board 
of Trade is to arm itself with the new' powers, agreed among 
protectionist-minded countries during the Kennedy round 
negotiations, swiftly to impose anti-dumping duties against 
imports that arc deemed to break certain international rules. 

Two other areas of economic policy were mentioned by 
Her Majesty, but in a form which did not make it clear that 
new legislation is coming. There was a promise to help the 
development of the less prosperous regions of Britain ; and 
another that the Government will do something “ as soon 
as they receive the report of the Royal Commission on 
trade.unions and employers’ associations,” which is as good 
a way as any of asking Lord Donovan and his colleagues to 
get a move on. 

In order that vehicle licensing should eventually be 
organised by a single computer (to be sited in Swansea), legis¬ 
lation is needed to take our annual car licences out of the 
hands of the 183 local authorities who handle them at present, 
and to reorganise them under the Ministry of Transport in 
75 local offices. 

Resistance by farmers to urban development of land in 
some areas should be reduced by a new bill to give tenant 
farmers five or six years’ rent by way of compensation when 
their businesses have to be closed. At present landowners get 
the full value of land taken for urban development, but their 
tenants only get one or two years’ rent in compensation, which 
naturally makes them resist change. Efficient livestock farmers 
are bound to be affected to some extent by a coming law to 
regulate the intensive rearing of animals (and presumably 
battery hens too). It is all very well to want to be kind to 
animals, as the Brambell committee has recommended ; but 


Nine 

What, as .a gaullist deputy was cynical enough to ask on 
Monday, would Englishmen think of a man who wants to be 
allowed into an exclusive club and, rather than accept its 
rules, threatens to set the place alight if he is not? From 
anyone but a gaullist it was a fair question to ask about the 
Chalfont affair, but to any gaullist there is a fair answer : 
the British would think just what most Europeans would think 
about a man who accepts the club rules to gain admission 
and then threatens to smash up the furniture.unless they are 
changed to suit his private convenience. The difference is 
that the British government has never done the former, while 
•France has several times done the latter 

This is not just a debating point. It is a very adequate 
answer not to President de Gaulle’s objections to Britain, but 
to the European sauce in which he chooses to serve them up ; 


one hopes that this will not be a bill chiefly designed to be 
kind to older-fashioned farmers while hiding behind the 
battery hens’ truncated beaks. 

Nothing of much importance seems likely to emerge from 
the promised bill to “ enable improvements to be made in 
the country’s public health and welfare services.” It will 
embody a number of minor amendments that experience has 
shown to be overdue. The Scots, however, may be luckier ; 
one trusts that the new bill to reorganise their social work 
services will stick as closely as possible to the admirable 
Scottish white paper of a year ago. 

The law reform measures will largely consist of highly 
technical (and desirable) tidying up of the definitions of 
various criminal offences, many of them practically indis¬ 
tinguishable to the layman but lovingly classified as separate 
by the lawyers. There have been the expected whispers that 
any private member able and willing to take on the job of 
reforming the law of divorce will find a good deal of official 
help awaiting him. 

The promised reform of family law will apparently be 
limited to improving the position of bastards in relation to 
their parents* property. The bill will presumably be based 
on the Russell committee’s report in 1966 ; it will place 
bastards on a par with legitimate children in the event of the 
intestacy of either the mother or the father (the court to 
decide in cases of disputed paternity), and it will give them 
the right to apply for reasonable provision if they arc in¬ 
adequately provided for in their parents’ wills. 

There is quite a lot of porridge in this menu. Apart from 
reform of the Lords, the biggest potential items of controversy 
threaten to be race relations (where Mr Heath will need to 
show statesmanship to keep his right wing in check), and 
transport and state shareholdings via the “ industrial 
expansion ” bill (where Mr Wilson will need to keep similar 
checks on the dreamy socialism of some of his ministerial 
team). But the legislative programme nowadays is not usually 
the thing that sets current politics on fire. Much less heavy 
subjects do. On the first day of the new session, the main 
topic of Westminster conversation was once again how Mr 
George Brown had comported himself at a dinner crowded 
with pressmen on Tuesday night. On this matter, as the 
gloating headlines revert to the old speculation that his career 
must be in the balance, we are inclined to say only this: 
if these repeated and nervous extravagances of manner do 
eventually bring about the Foreign Secretary’s downfall, they 
will remove an all-too-rare dynamism from the conduct of the 
nation’s affairs, even if they are also deemed to restore a 
certain seemliness to them. 


and also to the efforts of French diplomacy to use Lord 
Chalfont’s remarks at Lausanne on October 26th as a proof 
that Britain is jnot yet “ ripe ” for Europe. No government 
of the Six has a feebler claim to speak as the champion of 
European unity and cohesion than the present government of 
France. British diplomacy will be showing a quite unnecessary 
deference to gaullist sensitivities if it does not insist that 
French comments should be taken with this very laige 
pinch of salt. 

It is true enough that, compared even to President de 
Gaulle, Britain in the past has been no friend of European 
unity. It is equally likely that opinion in other countries of 
the European community will take a pretty cynical view of 
Mr Wilson’s suggestion on Tuesday that “most of” the. 
points attributed by the press to Lord Chalfont came from the' 


Days' 


Chalfont has joined Mr Brown in the 
VVOnucr foot'in-mouth game 
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press itself. But the British are fully entitled to contrast the 
proven record of gaullist disruption inside Europe with the 
claimed sincerity of their own conver«on, however belated, 
toMhe European idea ; and to ask whether their own claim 
can be disputed on the ground of some hypothetical ideas put 
forward by one minister, whatever his position in the 
European negotiation. The point is not what Lord Chalfont 
may have said about withdrawing from west Berlin or west 
Germany or Nato. The point is that what he may have said 
was—in one form of words or another—^instantly disowned 
by the British government. 

Naturally an official disavowal can hardly expect to receive 
instant bclieL and if Lord Chalfont had merely been saying 
that a new French veto would put Britain in a new position 
which might require new policies a disavowal would have 
been as banally unbelievable as it would have been un¬ 
necessary. But if official statements invite scepticism, so must 
the notion that the British government, fearing rejection by 
continental Europe, is solemnly thinking of a total reversal of 
this country’s international policies of the last 20 years. 
Would a government which has just decided that neither the 
United States, nor Efta, nor the Commonwealth, nor all three 
together, is any answer to its problems decide, even in its 
most iconoclastic mood, on a policy that would alienate 
almost every industrial country outside the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe ? Mr. Wilson has the right not to be thought 
stupid enough to spit in the face of President Johnson and 
Herr Kicsinger for the fines eyes of Herr Waited Ulbricht. 

This, anyway, is one of those cases where the appearance 
is almost by definition the reality. The sincerity of Britain’s 
conversion to the European idea does not depend on what 
may or may not lie hidden in Lord Chalfont’s mind, or in 
Mr Wilson's for that matter. It is demonstrated by British 
actions. Has Britain, in applying to join the European 
Economic Cojiimunity, agreed to abide by all the rules of the 
club ? It has. Has it refused to obey even the new rules 
unilaterally invented by the French government ? It has not. 
Britain cannot on its own dismantle sterling’s function as a 
reserve currency, but it stands ready to discuss it. And has 
Mr Wilson now' withdrawn from any of these positions ? On 
Tuesday he reafTirmed them. If these actions tend anywhere 
it is towards a future in which Britain will share fully and 
equally in the burdens and advantages of the common 
market, and in which all other hypothetical courses of action 


will have vanished like the morning mist. 

As for Lord Chalfont’s remarks, up to now he and the 
British government have been accused of showing too much 
zeal in the battle for Europe, not too little. The apparent 
purpose of his Lausanne briefing was to put pressure on tlie 
Germans to help Britain in. Arc we now to suppose that the 
real purpose was not to promote Britain’s case, but to create 
an elaborately staged incident which would sabotage it ? 
There are good reasons for thinking otherwise: to go no 
further, the predictable fact that both Lord Chalfont and Mr 
Wilson have been made to look pretty silly in the result. 

Of that, alas, there is no doubt. The French, and not only 
the French, have been remarking for some time on what they 
call the bluster of Britain’s preparation for its assault on 
Europe. The Chalfont affair has given plenty of ammunition 
to those who want to argue that this is all sound and fury 
signifying a policy that could be changed tomorrow morning. 
When Le Monde kindly remarks that Lord Chalfont could 
have done with a little more of the famous British sang-froid, 
it is saying no more than the truth. 

Not that there is any obligation on the British to change 
their tactics because the president of France finds them un¬ 
dignified, or to avoid putting pressure on Germany because it 
might upset Herr Kiesingcr’s peace of mind. He might well 
be piqued, but the evidence of international relations is that 
governments respond to the pressure of their real interests, not 
to pique. But pressures must be credible, and the ideas that 
Lord Chalfont sought to float around the British press were 
not. This was the fundamental error: the deterrent was a 
non-starter, and from that sprang most of the errore that were 
subsequently made in trying to put it into position or in pre¬ 
tending that the whole thing was nothing but a stick of 
ectoplasmic barley-sugar dreamed up by a besotted press. 

Yet these indignities should not obscure the essential 
triviality of the whole affaii'. It marks no change in the 
attitude of the present British government, or of the British 
people, towards continental Europe. There is no evidence 
that it has caused any change of significance in the attitude of 
any continental government, for or against, towards Britain. 
It affects none of the fundamental interests that arc at stake. 
The process of expanding and consolidating Europe, which 
Pre.sidcnt dc Gaulle in years of effort, has only managed to 
delay, is not going to be halted by a nine days’ wonder centred 
on what was, or was not, said one evening by Lord Chalfont. 


Nuclear Near-Treaty 

A final closing of the already narrowing gap on inspection procedures 

could make the long awaited non-proliferation treaty the world's Christmas present 


A long hard summer that is still going strong in November 
is a long and hard one indeed. Such is the state of the 
negotiations, at Geneva and elsewhere, on the treaty to curb 
the spread of nuclear arms. Normally the Geneva discussions 
would have been halted before the September opening of 
the United Nations Assembly session, to permit the Assembly 
to have a debate and send its recommendations back to the 
17-nation conference at Geneva. Not this year ; not with 
the prospect of a non-proliferation treaty now so tantalisingly 
near. In New York, the debate that would by precedent have 
started in mid-October is being held back ; the delegates 
have embarked on a long swing through outer space, the Latin 
American nuclear-free zone, and Korea instead. In Geneva the 
seventeen, still at it without a break since May, have sent 
home for their heavy winter coats. 

Late in August the United States and Russia presented 

I (^parately, but simultaneously and in identical terms) an 


incomplete draft treaty that has since been the main topic 
in the fornial exchanges at Geneva. Amendments to this 
draft have already been proposed by Sweden, Mexico, Italy, 
Rumania, Brazil and Egypt. The Rumanian one is the 
most sweeping, and as unacceptable to Russia as to America ; 
it would, in effect, set all signatories free from their 
obligations if the nuclear powers failed to set about destroying 
their own weapons within five years. Italy has suggested an 
unspecified time-limit for the treaty. Mexico’s very modest 
suggestions might be moulded into the present draft without 
much difficulty. Brazil’s demand for freedom for all states 
to stage ''peaceful” explosions could not; nor could the 
Egyptian proposal to ban any use of nuclear arms against any 
signatory that had no such arms on its territory. 

Only Sweden has presented a proposal that would fill 
the gap in the existing draft treaty. The Swedish draft for 
the missing Article 3 on safeguards would require the 
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application of the International Atomic Energy Agency’s 
safcguarcis system on all nuclear material or equipment 
transferred to or received by any state, nuclear or non¬ 
nuclear ; on all non-nuclear states’ civilian nuclear activities ; 
and, ultimately, on the nuclear powers’ similar activities. It 
would grant a three-year transitional period for the substitut¬ 
ing of IAEA safeguards for existing arrangements. 

Russia has brusquely rejected the Swedish claim that 
equity requires the guclear powers to accept IAEA inspection 
of their peaceful nuclear activities like other states. Britain, 
as a material-importing nuclear power, might be particularly 
inconv<*nienced by the application of safeguards on all 
transferred material. And hitherto the Swedish proposals 
have seemed no more likely to make headway in regard to 
the idea of gathering all safeguards into the IAEA’s hands 
within three years. Russia has recently come to look more 
kindly on the prospect of some such transitional period ; 
and this shift in Moscow’s position has brought it significantly 
closer to Washington’s. But the problem of persuading west 
Germany remains. 

Outwardly, this problem is at present one between the 
six Euratom member states and a wide range of others. The 
Six are broadly agreed in wishing to preserve their atomic 
community. The European (Commission has served warning 
that only a non-proliferation treaty that is compatible with 
the 1957 Euratom treaty can be signed by member states. 
But divergences have emerged among the Six about precisely 
how far to push arguments that others see as potentially fatal 
to the whole worldwide effort to curb the spread of nuclear 
aims. The Italians, notably since the debate in their senate 
on October 19th, have not seemed quite so enthusiastic 
af)oul keeping in line with the Germans on the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty. The French, while formally still holding aloof 
from the treaty themselves, have given signs that in practice 
they would not only respect its intentions but would also be 
glad to see llie Germans sign it. The Dutch, particularly 
in last weekend’s urgent talks in Brussels among France’s 
five community partners, showed a clear inclination to break 
ranks and sign the treaty without waiting for the others 
if there wiis any more stalling. 

Those Brussels talks—partly thanks to the Dutch pressure 
for speed—brought about a useful clarification of the five 
non-nuclear Euratom members’ position on safeguards, which 
was presented at the North Atlantic Council meeting on 
Tuesday. This look the form of a statement of five principles 
w^hich the Americans were asked to take into account in 
their further attempts to fill in the missing Article 3. 
The five principles of the five apparently still include 
insistence that the IAEA should only verify Euratom’s own 
safeguards procedures, instead of directly inspecting member 
stales’ nuclear activities itself. Verification, however, can take 
many different forms ; there may yet be a perfectly negotiable 
compromise here. The five are concerned that their existing 
arrangemejits for the supply of nuclear material should not 
be disrupted ; this hardly seems an insuperable obstacle. 
They resist any idea of a time limit being fixed that could 
operate as a “ guillotine,” bringing IAEA safeguards 
automatically into effect if no Euratom-IAEA arrangement 
had been concluded by the end of the stated period. The 
best remedy for this difficulty would seem to be the quickest 
possible opening of practical talks between the Euratom group 
land the IAEA ; and here it may be a good sign that 'Mr 
Sigvard Eklund, the agency’s director-general, is expected in 
Bonn two weeks hence. 

Another point stressed by the five is that safeguards should 
apply only to materials, not to nuclear installations. This 
argument rests on the dark suspicion, fanned rather wildly 
dirlier this year in German industrial circles, that lA^ 
I^WP^ards involve disclosing to the whole world full details 


of reactor processes and that this must prejudice a country’s 
competitive position. Many patient attempts have been made 
to show how unfounded this belief is. One of the latest and 
most effective was contained in a lecture given in Sweden 
by the late Sir John Cockcroft a few days before his death 1 
in September (and reproduced in the November issue of I 
the Institute of Strategic Studies journal, Survival). Among 
his points were the fact that the time for “ commercial 
secrecy ” is not when a reactor is operating and subject to 
inspection, but in earlier development stages ; that, given 
improving verification techniques, inspection of reactors may 
well become unnecessary, safeguards being concentrated on 
plutonium separation plants and on the distribution and use 
of only such uranium as is highly enriched to make it weapons- 
grade ; and that Britain’s experience of IAEA inspection of 
the Bradwell reactor has shown that it is no more burdensome 
than the statutory inspection under the Factory Acts to ■ 
which Bradwell is also subjected. I 

It is when one gets bogged down in the problem of satisfying 
various parties’ demands on such specific aspects of a great j 
enterprise that there is grave danger of losing sight of the 
importance of the thing as a whole. Six years have passed 
since an overwhelming consensus among United Nations ’ 
members was reached in favour of a non-proliferation treaty. 
As the treaty project has made its painful progress, it is 
the loud complaints from all sides about its imperfections 
that have increasingly filled the air. Now’ the final crunch ' 
may at last be near at hand. There is a real chance that the ; 
draft treaty could be completed this month, aired at the 
UN Assembly before Christmas, briskly worked over at 
Geneva again after the New Year and opened for signature in 
early spring. I’here is also a real danger that several of the 
most desirable signatures—Japan’s, for example—will soon ! 
become harder to obtain. 

The end of October, fortunately, saw not only the 
clarification of the Euratom five’s positkjn but also a most 
timely reminder of the urgent importance of the whole non- i 
proliferation project—a reminder from a very authoritative 
source. The report was published of an international team 
of experts appointed early this year by the UN Secretary- 
General to consider the essential implications of nuclear 
weapons. The distinguished team included Sir Solly 
Zuckerman, the British government’s chief scientific adviser, 
Mr John Palfrey, laic of the United vStates’ Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Dr Vasily Emelyanov, lomier chairman 
of the corresponding Russian commission. I'he unanimity 
of its findings was, howe\'er, mon* impressive in view of the 
fact that also included M. Bertrand Goldschmidt, the 
French Atomic Energy Ciommissiou's director of cxtcnial 
relations, and Dr Vikram Sarabhai, chairman of India’s 
Atomic Energy Commission. Ihe French and Indian 
governments’ known objections lo the present treaty project 
did not prevent these members joining in the team’s 
“ unhesitating ” conclusion that the path to national security 
“ is certainly not to be found ” in a further spread of nuclear 
arms, and that an agreement to prevent this spiead would 
be “ a powerful step in the right direction.” 

The imperfections of the treaty project have by now been 
exhaustively exposed by critics of many kinds. Yet a clear 
choice faces all the parties involved. Either one more urgent 
push for agreement—and the British, who have done no 
noticeable pushing lately, should be in this along with the 
Americans, Germans, Rus.<!ians and all the others who may 
yet have to accept less than each of them would like—or 
a world that proves unable to agree even on a first “ step in 
the right direction ” is going to relapse into all the perite of 
nuclear anarchy. The choice is between a step forward (an 
awkward, uncomfortable step indeed, not a perfectly balanced 
ballerina's smooth movement) and a terrible falling back. ^ 
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Folly To Be Wise 

for doing nothing ^ 


The Liverpool dockers went back io |(^ork last Monday^ and 
the British Railways board’s resistance to the train guards* 
threats has led to a settlement of their claim too. The official 
trade union movement in Britain has notched up two of its 
bitterest defeats ever. In Liverpool the single union with 
negotiating rights in the port has tacitly aclmowledged that 
it had been incompetent in not getting a better agreement 
on behalf of its members ; and a new, more generous pro¬ 
visional agreement has been made, by leave of the small 
unrecognised stevedores’ union and of the large minority of 
port workers who belong to no union at all. On the railways 
the largest of the three unions in the industry has backed 
down before the employers, who had a great deal of right 
on their side. Both settlements throw a lurid light on the 
state of Britain’s industrial inefficiency in 1967. 

Take Liverpool first. Mr Jack Scamp’s report on the 
troubles describes, once again, the appalling system of the 
“ welt,” whereby only half of a Liverpool dock gang are at 
work at any one time: “ for each half it is one hour on 
and one hour off to rest, smoke, have a cup of tea, etc.” 

Because the men do so little work, their basic rates of pay 
arc kept very low, and they rely on overtime to make up 
their wage-packets to an acceptable size. Any increase in the 
pace of work, or improvement in its organisation, will cut 
down on that overtime and thus on pay-packets. Ending 
the wClt would make possible higher basic rates of pay, shorter 
overtime hours, better morale at work, better utilisation of 
capital equipment and so forth. It would also make it 
necessary to cut down the labour force : for if everyone 
starts working harder and better, fewer people will be needed 
on each berth. 

Fatally, however, Mr Scamp’s award, guaranteeing the 
men a rather higher level of minimum wages while they 
are at work, and making pious aspirations towards the ending 
of the welt and a review of the port’s absurdly inadequate 
system of incentive payments, also reaffirms the principle that 
nolx>dy must b(‘ sacked. If nobody is to be sacked and if 
everyone is to work more efficiently for shorter hours, then 
there will be nothing for a fair number of dockers to do 
at all—except to welt? Which, as Euclid might have said, 
is absurd. “ No redundancy ” has become the great battle- 
cry of British industry ; and the struggle for higher produc¬ 
tivity -which alone can lead to higher real wages for a more 
mobile labour force —is all too often being lost in it. In the 
docks, of course, nobody now dares to mention the possibility 


of redundancy except in order to dismiss it. Which is why 
more dock strikes are coming. They are likely to be more 
frequent than ever now that Mr Scamp has done so much 
to demonstrate the advantages to dockers everywhere of not 
sticking by the agreements made on their behalf by their 
incompetent union. Mr Frank Cousins has already made 
some large concessions to the unofficial strikers, led by Mr 
Jack Dash, who are defying the transport union in London. 
Encouraged by this, and with the Liverpool example before 
them, Mr Dash and his supporters are naturally staying out 
on strike until they can get more. 

On the railways the outcome has been happier. The 
National Union of Railwaymen has accepted part of the 
pay rise offered them by the railways board, in exchange for 
promising to do part of the things that the board wants in 
order to improve efficiency. But again the key to this 
dispute was a guarantee, already given by the railways board, 
that nobody would be sacked. The guards have been asked 
to do some jobs formerly done by the liftmen, who used to 
shovel coal on steam locomotives. But the firemen themselves 
have not been declared redundant ; several thousand of them 
arc still riding around unneeded on trains, or taking their 
pay for not riding around on trains. 

And one little touch in the defeated NUR’s final stand 
deserves a mention. The inevitable guarantee of no re¬ 
dundancy is being demanded from the board in respect of 
the guards (although by Increasing their efficiency at work, 
they will certainly reduce the need for their services). But 
the NUR wanted more. One of the efficiency improvements 
they have agreed to is that, on modem freight trains with 
automatic vacuum brakes on each wagon, guards should ride 
in the driver’s cab and not in a special little guard’s van 
of their own tacked onto the back of the train. Because of 
the union’s previous insistence that guards should ride in these 
vans, the British Railways workshops that look after rolling 
stock have had to go on employing men to make and service 
the unnecessary vans. It is hoped that a no-redundancy agree¬ 
ment will cover these men too. So a great, nationalised, loss¬ 
making industry, which already employs some thousands of 
firemen to stoke fires that no longer exist, is now being invited 
to go on employing several hundred people not to make guards 
vans in which guards will not ride. This is really the sort of 
stuff that national pay and efficiency agreements, all-night 
ministerial bargaining sessions, fears of economic crises, are 
made of in Britain today. 


Grand Assize for Aid? 

Mr George Woods's new initiative, to try to stop the ebb of world aid, deserves to be taken up 


In 1967, economic assistance from rich countries to poor 
ones is set upon a grim ebb tide. As a percentage of 
national income, it has fallen in all but two or three aid¬ 
giving countries. In some of them, it has fallen absolutely as 
well. In the United States even the Development Loan Fund, 
a prime mover in effective aid, is being slashed by a third. 
Yet onlyjiisevcn years ago the Atlantic nations boosted their 
assuit^dkto f6,ooo million a year and declared themselves, 
in JLlnited Nations, about to launch a ” Decade of 
Devflopinent.” 

What has gone wrong ? The facts themselves are not 
unfavourable. Poorer nations, in spite of confusions and 
turmoil, have managed on the average to approach the 


development decade’s aim of a 5 per cent annual growth \ 
rate. The rich nations have not run out of resources for the 
effort. On the contrary, they have added some $350,000 
million to their combined national incomes since 1961. The 
failure lies elsewhere ; in a weakening of the political 
commitment to the whole idea of aid, and an erosion of 
popular support. 

A first reason for this dismal trend is a familiar one 
priority treatment for bad news. Everyone heard about Mau 
Mau in Kenya. How many know of the solid success of the 
Kikuyu land settlement scheme in the very home of the 
terror ?. Everyone has he^d about India’s desperate bouts 
with two successive faOures of the monsoon. Wlto has heard 
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of the underlying agricultural reforms which may be one 
reason for a grain harvest of above 95 million tons this year ? 
Another reason is the time scale of people’s expectations. 
The Marshall plan proved itself brilliantly successful in four 
years. Four decades is a more likely span for the modernisation 
of pre-industrial economies. But who is ready to wait so long ? 

Above all, the tug of old habits works all the time against 
the newness of thinking involved in any concept of a joint 
strategy for world growth. The Americans, bogged down in 
Vietnam, frustrated in the search for quick solutions, long 
for the old disengagement and for a La Follette purity which 
puts reform at home above entanglements elsewhere. Labour 
Britain wonders whether Disraeli may not after all have been 
right in regarding commitments to poorer countries—colonial 
or otherwise—as millstones round the nation’s neck. The old 
leader of France dreams old dreams of economic dominion 
and the hard franc. Germany broods over its place in central 
Europe. The mood in the West, indeed, is loginning to be 
disturbingly reminiscent of the mood at the end of the X 920 S, 
when the age of the Locarno vision died with Stresemann 
and the myopic age of Poincare began. Eyes arc turned 
inwards. 

It is not an academic question, but a problem of 
human survival, to ask how this drift to disengagement can 
be arrested. And in such a predicament it is clear that any 
possibility, however frail, of reversing the trend has to be 
explored. If it is true that much of the estrangement and 
apathy springs from ignorance of the facts, or from over¬ 
emphasis on failures, or from lack of a proper context for 
judgment, there is everything to be said for a new effort to 


get across, both to governments and to public opinion, the 
facts about the last 15 years of economic assistance and 
co-operation and the genuine possibilities for the future. What 
has in fact'happened ? What has gone well ? What could go 
better ? What is the timetable of possible achievement ? 
Before the Marshall plan was launched, 20 years ago, 
such a searching enquiry into the possibilities of European 
recovery was undertaken by a group of impeccable and 
responsible experts under the chairmanship of Lord Franks. 
Could a comparable effort be made again today to assess the 
problems of world-wide modernisation and the part in it 
which affluent nations can play ? 

This is, in essence, the proposal which Mr George Woods, 
president of the World Bank, put forward in Stockholm last 
week. Recalling the decisive part played in the Marshall plan 
by the Franks report, he called for “ a grand assize ” to 
examine and report on the whole field of economic assistance. 
No doubt the problems are tougher, the perspective longer, the 
facts more complicated. But the stakes are greater, too. It is 
not the revival of a shattered but basically productive 
continent that is at stake. It is the possibility of devising a 
working strategy for world-wide growth and hence for human 
survival. 

As the world drifts to greater estrangement, as the ties of 
working co-operation slacken, nothing should be overlooked 
that might arrest this trend. The concept of an inquiry by the 
foremost authorities into the whole working of economic 
co-operation and assistance is as timely as Europe’s reaction 
to the Marshall offer of 1947. It should be no less resolutely 
taken up. 


BRITAIN 


Discrimination: where the law 
must bite 


The CJovernment had already decided to 
extend the law against racial discrimina¬ 
tion this session; but the public has as 
yet had Only the haziest idea of what this 
might entail. Merely to say that the law 
should cover jobs, housing, credit and 
insurance conveys little about what this 
should mean in practical terms for the 
victims, perpetrators or alleged perpe¬ 
trators of discrimination. Now Political 
and Economic Planning, the organisation 
whose inquiry into discrimination on 
behalf of the Race Relations Board earlier 
this year tipped the government into 
admitting the need for action, has come 
up with strong, precise recommendations 
on what that action .should be. 

This new report* is the work of a three- 
man committee of lawyers (who speak only 
for themselves, not officially for PEP or the 
Race Relations Board). The chairman was 
Professor Harry Street of Ma nchester 

* ^ti-discrimiitation Legislation. The Street 
Report. PBP. £a as. 


University and with him were Mr 
Geoffrey Bindman and Mr Geoffrey 
Howe QC. The fact that on at least one 
very important point they could not be 
unanimous may be a foretaste of political 
controversy to come about the scope, 
rather than the principle, of the new laws. 

The Street report has achieved four 
very important things. Its detailed 
examination of race laws and their 
administration in north America gives a 
sense of reality to the whole subject. 
Nothing it suggests is mere theory ; 
everything can be shown to work some¬ 
where. Secondly, it has shown up some 
damning deficiencies in the scope of the 
British race relations act of 1965 as 
applied to discrimination in places of 
public resort, and in the present 
machinery for administering it. (Shops 
are not within the 1965 act nor—for 
ridiculous technical reasons—is the public 
part of a police station in London.) 

Thirdly, the committee has indicated 


with some thoroughness where the law 
should extend when it is taken into (for 
Britain) new fields. I.^stly, the publica¬ 
tion of this report, which will seem tough 
to a public unused to the idea, makes the 
chance of the government’s doing a 
proper job very much greater. It will 
draw much of the uninformed fire which 
a bill, published cold, would receive. 

The most important compromise to 
avoid is any which will prevent the speedy 
resolution of a complaint, whichever way 
the decision goes. No confidence will be 
felt by the coloured two per cent of 
Britain’s population if a complaint takes 
so long to go through that the plaintiff 
has lost all interest in the particular 
house or job. There should be a strict, 
short time limit (say a fortnight) for the 
voluntary system to go through its paces. 
The TUG and CBI have been saying 
that complaints about jobs should be 
handled entirely by employers’ associa¬ 
tions and unions: this scarcely stands up 
in view of the need to show absolute and 
uniform efficiency and fairness. And what 
about a colour^ applicant for a non¬ 
union job? 

The committee proposes a far wider 
scope for the conciliation machinery of 
the Race Relations Board : it also proposes 
that the machinery should be changed. 
At present, when conciliation at local 
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level has failed, the case can only be taken 
up in a county court, and that at the 
discretion of the Attorney General. The 
Street committee proposes that the Race 
Relations Board should have its own 
power of referral, to special tribunals of 
lawyers and other experts whose job it 
would be to ascertain the facts. They 
should be able to subpoena witnesses, and 
assess damages if ask^ by the Race Rela¬ 
tions Board. The board itself should be 
able to decide the appropriate remedy if 
discrimination is found, from a list which 
should be included in the act (rather than 
left entirely to the board's discretion). 

Beyond this stage the High Court 
would come in if necessary—either to 
hear appeals against the board, or to con¬ 
duct contempt proceedings against any¬ 
one who broke a conciliation agreement 
or disobeyed an order from the board. 
Thus only at the very end of the line 
would a discriminator risk imprisonment. 

It could be argued that those adminis¬ 
tering the new act will need relatively 
more expert help and powers to initiate 
their own investigations than is common 
in America, because the background has 
been widely explored by voluntary bodies 
thtfre, but not here. Labour relations are 
the main example ; government interven¬ 
tion in 4ny branch of labour relations is 
startlingly new in Britain, by American 
standards. Particularly where the very 
important subject of promotion, as 
oppo.sed to mere hiring and firing, i.s con¬ 
cerned, there must be well-equipped 
methods of examining the whole pattern 
within a firm. Action to prevent racial 
discrimination may incidentally expose all 
kinds of other discrimination which 
people would not otherwise willingly 
recognise. 

In housing, the committee was divided 
on the crucial issue of whether an owner- 
occupier should be allowed to refuse to 
sell his own house to a coloured person. 
In the United States opposition to reform 
has centred on the right to refuse to sell, 
but that should not persuade British poli¬ 
ticians to be over-cautious—rather the 
reverse, since in America the whole his- 
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tory of suburban development (and there¬ 
fore urban problems) has been moulded 
by segregation. Similarly, it would be 
bad tactics to allow discrimination in 
renting where tenants are sharing kitchens 
and lavatories in a house. To make a 
formal exception of this kind might 
actually create problems in the many 
homes where people of different races 
already share. If minority groups become 
the focus of resentment in a housing 
situation it is usually because the situation 
is at fault. 

By-elections 

Bogeys for three 


By-elections were taking place on Thurs¬ 
day in three seats that had gone to 
Labour in every previous general election 
since the war: South-West Leicester, 
Manchester-Gorton and the Scottish 
constituency of Hamilton. The results will 
have been announced before this issue of 
The Economist is in most readers* hands. 
Everybody has got so used to Labour 
losses in current by-elections that the 
party will almost have an accession of 
new confidence if it has kept these strong¬ 
holds intact ; but, by any normal stan¬ 
dards, it will be a dismal performance for 
the Government to have lost any of them. 
The salient figures to remember are prob¬ 
ably these : 

(1) At the last two by-elections, on 
September 21st, Labour .suffered an ad¬ 
verse swing of 8.5 per cent at Cambridge 
and 18.4 per cent at West Walthamstow. 

(2) South-West Leicester, which is 
nominally the most marginal of Thurs¬ 
day’s trio, would fall to the Conservatives 
with a net swing of just under 8.7 per 
cent against Labour. Booming Leicester 
has been almost unaffected by the 
squeeze ; and, unless there has been a 
further general movement of electoral 
opinion in the past six weeks, there is 
no obvious economic reason why it should 
show a bigger anti-Labour swing than 
Cambridge did. However, there arc 
two complicating factors. Surprisingly 
Labour’s local election results in Leicester 
last May were rather more than averagely 
bad. The Liberals got 13.2 per cent of 
the vote in South-West Leicester in 1964, 
then did not appear in 1966, but have a 
candidate this time. 

(3) Manchester-Gorton would be cap- 
turable by the Conservatives with any 
swing above lo.i per cent. The bear 
points for Labour are that one part of 
the constituency is the sort of decaying 
urban area like West Walthamstow where 
the swing of former Labour voters into 
apathy has recently seemed to be especi¬ 
ally large ; and that Manchester at last 
May’s local elections showed the biggest 
anti-Labour swing of any big city in the 
country (over per cent swing to 
Tory compared with the local elections 
of 1966, and no less than 19 per cent 
compared with those of 1964). Against 
that, the last Labour MP, the late Mr 


Konni Zilliacus, probably did not pick 
up the full potential Labour vote in the 
constituency, both because of his very 
left wing ideas and because of his easily 
guyable name ; this time the Tories’ Mr 
Winston Churchill thinks that he will 
gain from his grandfather’s name, but 
evidence from previous elections rather 
suggests that famous names attached to 
novitiate politicians (remember Ted 
Dexter?) are a burden rather than the 
reverse. There will be plenty of room for 
wrong analysis of whatever has eventually 
happened in this gloriously uncertain by- 
election—especially as the Labour vote 
may be slightly nibbled round the fringes 
by the Young Liberal “ red guard ” Mr 
Lacey, by a communist candidate and by 
an independent ” coalition ” candidate. 

(4) At Hamilton, in the centre of what 
used to be the Lanark coalfield. Labour 
got a liuge 71.2 per cent of the poll in 
1966, against the Conservatives’ derisory 
28.8 per cent in a straight fight. As usual, 
the Labour candidate is a miner, al¬ 
though most of the pits in the area have 
in fact been closed down. The remaining 
voters are not the sort of Scotsmen who 
would normally be expected to vote Tory 
in large numbers, but interest has been 
roused by the appearance of the Scottish 
Nationalist woman solicitor, Mrs Ewing. 
If she got the same swing from Labour as 
a Welsh Nationalist did in the Rhondda 
coalfield last March, and if Conservatives 
switched to Nationalist to keep Labour 
out (but will they ?), Mrs Ewing would 
create the sensation of the night. But 
whether nationalism is really setting the 
Scots afire a.s fast as the Welsh is a 
matter which, on the eve of this election, 
no electoral analyst has yet got the evi¬ 
dence to assess. 

Henry Moore 

Sculptor in his 
own country 

It is not only the powers of the House of 
Lords, but also its surrounds, that are being 
modernised this week. Already shocked by 
the threat contained in the Queen’s 
Speech, peers going to work on Wednesday 
found three tons of bronze, 12 feet long 
and nine feet high, standing on the corner 
of Abingdon Street Garden, opposite their 
entrance to the Palace of Westminster— 
“ Knife Edge—Two-Piece ” by Mr Henry 
Moore, OM. 

What should really shock their lord- 
ships, however, is that this is the first work 
by Britain’s greatest sculptor, living or 
dead, to be pennanently exhibited in the 
open air, as all his large works should be, 
in the centre of Britain’s capital city, 
although Moores are to be seen outdoors 
in the capitals of other countries. The neg¬ 
lect is inexcusable on purely economic 
grounds, quite apart from aesthetic ones. 
Sculptures by Henry Moore have been 
exported to 21 countries ; as a 
dollar earner he rivak Johnnie Walker, 
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and he has disdained to escape the tax 
collector by exporting hhiiself. 

But it is still largely Mr Moore’s own 
doing that he is at last being suitably 
honoured in his own country. He has made 
this great piece of sculpture available at 
cost price ; this means af)out a sixth of 
the £40,000 or so which Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller probably paid for the example 
of the same work which is in his private 
collection (the third and last cast is in 
Vancouver). The Ministry of Public Build¬ 
ing and Works provided the site (and a 
senior minister, Mr Mellish, to do the un¬ 
veiling in the presence of Miss Jennie Lee) 
and .set up the bronze, while the Contem¬ 
porary Art Society did the rest. Financed 
by the subscriptions of its members—about 
3,000 private individuals and a number of 
municipal galleries—this group has pre¬ 
sented over 2,000 works to public collec¬ 
tions since it was founded in 1910, among 
them the first Henry Moore ever acquired 
by the Tate Gallery. Who says private 
patronage is dead ? 

British museum 

The Walker 
Memorial Hall ? 


Mr Patrick Gordon Walker is Mr Wilson’s 
most generous donation to the Conserva¬ 
tive party. No .sooner did he become 
Secretary of State for Education than his 
department got itself into a terrible fix 
over the Enfield .schools—an incident in 
which all consideration of the merits of 
the case was overwhelmed by righteous 
shock at the ham-handed way in which 
the Department of Education handled it. 
Now comes the British Museum case. For 
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about 20 years it has been apparent that 
the mu.seum's existing library—already 
shorn of its newspaper section, and of a 
large part of its science collection—needs 
rebuilding. A vast scheme has been pre¬ 
pared for doing so in the scruffy, tumble- 
down bit of Bloomsbury opposite the 
museum gates. 

Last Thursday Mr Gordon Walker 
announced that this scheme was out. The 
whole matter goes back to a '* small, 
independent committee.” There is nothing 
necessarily wrong with this. Maybe it 
would be a mistake to create a home for 
every single rubbishy volume published in 
the country right on the most expensive 
land in Britain. Maybe the whole library 
would be too large for use anyway. But 
Mr Gordon Walker contrived to present 
his case as though his decision was mainly 
affected by the objections of the local 
borough council. Moreover, he announced 
the decision before he had himself dis¬ 
cussed it with the museum’s immensely 
eminent trustees—and before the trustees 
had even been told of it. He thus earned 
a magisterial letter of rebuke in The 
Times from Lord Radcliffe, chairman of 
the trustees and one of the world’s leading 
rebukers. 

Certainly top people are too apt to 
cry “ lack of consultation ” when decisions 
are reached with which they do not agree. 
Certainly the traditional museum site is 
not necessarily the right one. But work 
on the projected extension could not have 
even begun until the early 1970s. There 
was plenty of time to ask Lord Radcliffe 
in for a chat. There was plenty of time 
to announce no decision at all. Mr 
Gordon Walker really cannot expect to 
go on spoiling really fairly good cases by 
playing politics badly. Sooner or later he 
will have a really bad case ; and goodness 
knows what he could not make of that. 


Britain's hothouse 
region 


“ A seedbed for growth ” is the tactful 
phrase used about south-east England by 
its Regional Economic Planning Council. 
The council cannot seem to sabo¬ 
tage policies designed to redress the 
balance in favour of less prosperous parts 
of the country. It might have liked to 
plead the lagging national growth rate 
to justify taking the brake off the natur¬ 
ally booming south east, but it has 
refrained from doing so—^apart from the 
fact that it did not have the figures to 
make a proven case. 

But, like the rest of the country, popula¬ 
tion growth and decentralisation must con¬ 
tinue in the south east. So the council 
is able to make modestly expansionist pro¬ 
posals. It is emboldened to take up a 
st aj^ .^gainst the too-rigid refusal of 
development certificates to firms 
^jP^H^uth east by two bits of crystal 
iWipi One is the laughable belief that 
jiPl^vernment’s proposed regional em¬ 



ployment premium (REP) will ” solve ” 
the problems of the development areas in 
a comparatively short time. The other 
is that the south east will experi¬ 
ence acute labour shortages which will 
force labour-intensive firms away into 
other parts of the country. If the present, 
still rapid, rate of employment growth in 
the south east were to continue, by 1981 
there would be at least 1.2 million extra 
workers needed there over and above the 
predicted supply. But the fact remains 
that people are moxe mobile than firms— 
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and that if the threatened labour shortage 
really did occur, firms might well step up 
their recruitment from other parts of the 
country, or press for the admittance ^J'f 
more overseas immigrants. The possible 
impact of common market membership 
should not be left out of this calculation. 

The report puts forward trends and 
proposals fairly firmly up to 1981 (the 
end-year of the 1964 South East Study) ; 
rather more tentatively up to the year 
2000. These mainly concern the direction 
and implementation of population move¬ 
ment within the region ; which in turn 
depend on a communication system 
intended to make sense for the employers 
who must move with the people (unless 
massive commuting is proposed, and it is 
not). Where this plan improves on the 
South East Study is that it attempts, 
however feebly, to cope with the entire 
foreseeable growth—rather thagi falling 
back on faith in the ” normal planning 
processes” to deal with the bulk of it. 
And what is more it. says, or implies, 
where new laws, procedutts or investment 
priorities will be needed to carry out the 
plan. Here then are the report’s main 
predictions and proposals, and their 
implications. 

Population 

The region’s 16,351,000 people in 1961 
had grown to over 17 million last year, 
and will probably rise to nearly 19 million 
by 1981. Less firmly, the 2000 AD popu¬ 
lation might be 23 million. Yet even with 
the continued thinning out from the 
centre, it is believed that only 36 per cent 
of the land will be built up by the end 
of the century, compared with 23 per 
cent in 1966. (Such sums of course depend 
on assumptions about population densities 
which may not be valid in thirty years’ 
time.) The working-age population is 
expected to increase by only 3 per cent 
between 1971-81 ; children 16 per cent ; 
pensioners 8 per cent. It is therefore 
especially important that planned popula¬ 
tion movements should in future alway.s 
cover all three generations. 

London is expected to stay at around 
8 million up to 1981. This depends on 
the successful decanting of people from 
the Greater London aiea. Their places 
will be filled by young single people com¬ 
ing into London and the growing families 
of those who do not or cannot move out. 
This ebb and flow is now recognised as a 
continuous process. But the net result— 
again allowing for the success of overspill 
schemes—is expected to be a lo.ss of half 
a million workers in Greater London by 
1981. This again may underestimate the 
power of existing London industry to 
attract newcomers. 

Communications 

All roads lead to London, and the plan 
does not propose much alteration to this 
pattern, apart from a not-very-urgent 
south coast motorway from Southampton 
to Dover. This contrasts with the pattern 
preferred by the body representing the 
planning authorities in the region, the 
Standing Conference on London and 
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South East Regional Planning. 

The Standing Conference’s scheme, 
circulated earlier this year, featured a new 
•motorway sweeping west and south of 
London, linking the Midlands to the 
Channel tunnel. The regional counciFs 
answer to this is twofold. First, the 
Channel tunnel is to be a rail not a road 
link. Freight will be organised on liner 
train principles, being assembled at depots 
in different parts of the country. 
Diagonal journeys by road can be catered 
for satisfactorily by an efficient outer ring 
round London itself, appreximately 
encircling the GLC boundary. 

The added attraction of this is that it 
means bringing forward certain parts of 
schemes already planned, rather than pro- 
I)osing a new, costly long-distance motor¬ 
way. Cost is also very much in the 
council’s mind when it recommends 
priority for the south circular road through 
the London .suburbs rather than bull¬ 
dozing on with the more central, shorter, 
but more expensive “ motorway lx)x *’ 
favoured by the GLC. As much as £1,000 
million may entailed in current main 
road plans in London; the different 
emphasis cx>mes from looking at London 
from the outside rather than from within. 

Stansted, the controversial site for the 
new international airport chosen by 
government, is acknowledged with reluc¬ 
tance. Otherwise little is made of it. 
Maybe the council did not wish to do so 
while there was any chance of re-opening 
the inquiry—although as the chairman 
to the council, Mr Maurice Hackett, 
points out, there are positive gains to 
East Anglia, for example, from the Stan¬ 
sted site. As to where or how to accom¬ 
modate the 100,000 people who will run 
the airport, the council at present has 


merely de.signated the area as one of 
several marked for further study, meaning 
it doesn’t know. But if Stansted is really 
on, only an astrich would pretend it is 
not there by avoiding even the semblance 
of a new town to serve it 

Cities, corridors, green belts 

The “ new strategy ” (see map) is to plan 
fashionable “ corridors ” of development 
along the main communications routes (as 
intended in Paris and Washington). These 
are not supposed to indicate continuously 
built up areas ; only the vague location 
of growth. But the scheme is no more 
than an idea, which the council hopes 
will, catch on. All the administrative 
emphasis is still on those new city areas 
marked at the end of the corridors, start¬ 
ing with Southampton-Portsmouth. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that “ new 
cities” cannot go ahead at the right 
speed, and with the right co-ordination, 
merely on the strength of old legislation 
designed to build much smaller new towns. 

The council is right to urge new legis¬ 
lation to create new machinery ; it should 
be pressed before the Royal Commission 
on Local CJovernment reports, for the 
need is urgent if these areas really are 
intended to be the main receptacles of 
overspill. If they are not, it becomes even 
more urgent to allow growth nearer 
London controlled on “corridor” lines. 
The council admits that some firms, and 
some people, cannot be successfully or 
speedily moved except to sites within easy 
reach of London. To develop the 
“ corridors" from lx>th ends, instead of 
starting entirely at the far end, should not 
invalidate the “ new cities.” And it could 
bring sp)eedier relief to ])eople who need 
houses. 


The new strategy looks a bit uncon¬ 
vincing applied on top of the existing 
metropolitan green l)elt. The council 
seems firmly of the “ give them an inch 
and they’ll take a yard ” school of thought 
when it comes to any change in the 
existing green belt. 'Fhis is a pity. It 
would certainly be bad tactics to substan¬ 
tially change, or abolish, the green belt 
without first being sure that there was a 
better alternative available. But the 
council’s job is strategy, not tactics ; and 
its strategy is weakened by not liaving 
stated bodly that the new pattern of 
“ corridors ” and “ country zones ” should 
be a positive replacement, not a pious 
addition, to present administrative con¬ 
trols. 

The report does suggest that new legis¬ 
lation will be needed to keep the “ country 
zones” free of major development. The 
idea is that eventually much more of the 
intermediate “ green sectors ” would even¬ 
tually have country zone status. This 
status should not, in the eyes of the report, 
preclude minor developments and addi¬ 
tions to existing towns and villages within 
the zones. I'he strategy is intended to 
prevent the spoiling of the countryside 
by small “ spotty ” developments which 
so effectively ruin much of it now. But 
planning permission has already been 
granted (but not yet used) for enough 
buildings to make tidy regional zoning 
little more than a pious hope for a long 
time to come. With a new Countryside 
Bill and a new Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Bill in the offing, it is a pity that 
the regional council could not have shown 
more firmly that it l>elieves in its own 
important ideas. 

A strategy for the South East. HMSO. i5**‘ 
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OM atylo planniiip: the Metropolitan Green 
Belt, for restricting London's growth and (a 
long way second) for recreation. Statutory 


and moral force — but how realistic today? 


1961 atylar new cities, or city-regions, inten¬ 
ded to become 'counter-magnets' to London 
and to provide homes end jobs for Londoners. 


1997 nawthlnlc: 'zones of development' 
along the main communications routes, for 
growth and mobility. 'Country zonae' for 
amenity. Unconvincing stuck on top of the 
two previous policies. 


HH Future Growth Sectors 
CITJI Study Areas 
HIHIlllllll Green Sectors 
Country Zones 
Metropolitan Green Belt 
III Mpjor Growth Points 
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RUSSIA'S REVOLUTION 



The storming of the Winter Palace 

The questions 1917 didn't 
answer 


'I’he Aurora, I-»enin and 
I’rotbky, Smolny, the Win¬ 
ter Palace — while the 
Soviet Union prepares to 
celebrate the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the October 
Revolution, these names 
that mark a turning point 
in modern history have 
l>ecotne familiar to readers, listeners and 
television viewers far outside the bound¬ 
aries of Russia itself. But after the ten 
days that shook the world” came fifty 
years that corresponded neither to the 
dreams of the revolutionaries nor to the 
hopes of their opponents. I'hc revolution 
did not spread like wildfire throughout 
Europe. The first marxist experiment, 
begun in unexpected and inauspicious 
circumstances, did not lift man from the 
“ realm of necessity ” to that of freedom, 
rii^gh the means of production were 
nailkialised and planning was introduced, 
it A not produce the kind of society 
i>rdMksly asscKiated with the vision of 
SoqlSts. But neither did the experiment 
overnight. It survived, it was 
consolidated, it forged a unique hybrid 


society and, after a pause, helped to 
spread similar systems throughout a third 
of the world. The trial of strength and 
ideals begun in Petrograd fifty years ago 
may have changed its nature but it is 
still far from finished. 

For Russia itself the story of this half 
century can be told in different ways. 
It can be presented as a triumphant saga 
describing the rapid transformation of a 
primitive, backward, illiterate country in¬ 
to the second industrial giant in the world 
despite the ravages of two civil wars (the 
collectivisation of agriculture was the 
second) and a terrible conflict with Nazi 
Germany. This saga can be illustrated 
with figures for th& increase in steel pro¬ 
duction and electric power, with names 
like Dneprostroi, the first hydro-electric 
project on the Dnieper, and Magnito¬ 
gorsk, the first steel combine, as well as 
with impressive statistics on the improve¬ 
ments in health, social security and educa¬ 
tion. In brief, this can be the story of 
Russia's progress from the wooden plough 
to the conquest of the moon." But the 
same tale can also be told in terms of 
blood and toil. The emphasis can be 


put on the way the revolution devoured 
its children and not only its children, 
on uprooted peasants, purges, trials and 
mass deportations. And the question may 
be asked whether the achievement has 
been proportionate to the investment, 
particularly the investment in human 
suffering. 

There is truth in both these accounts 
of the past 50 years ; history is much 
more complex than propaganda. But the 
striking thing is that fundamental ques¬ 
tions about the nature erf Russian society 
can still be given only a provisional 
answer. In 50 years a man reaches 
maturity, but a new system of government 
apparently does not. After its brief Bol¬ 
shevik infancy, Russia was dominated for 
more than 25 years by the stalinist 
system, which combined a ruthless dic¬ 
tatorship with an equally ruthless indus¬ 
trial revolution. The economic and social 
transformation of the country gradually 
made the political system obsolete. But 
the system survived and even now, nearly 
15 years after Stalin’s death, the coun¬ 
try's emancipation from Stalinism is very 
far from complete. Stalin's successors 
have been groping for solutions but their 
erratic policies suggest that, far from 
plotting their own course, they have been 
c.arried along by events. Russia still give.s 
the impression of a clumsy giant looking 
for his identity and his future. 

Since the fundamental problems of 
economic management, political institu¬ 
tions and Russia's place m the world are 
still unsolved, it is better to suspend judg¬ 
ment. It is more useful to raise questions 
concerning the secx)nd half of the century 
than to try to commemorate the 50 years 
that have passed since the October 
Revolution. The final verdict on the past 
must still be sought in the future. 

The new economics 

After Stalin's death, Russia emerged 
from its period of “primitive sociali.st 
accumulation ” with a powerful heavy 
industry, a severe shortage of consumer 
goods and the burden of an inefficient 
agricultural system which absorbed more 
than a third of its labour force. It also 
emerged with a crude system of planning 
which had answered its original purpose 
but was becoming increasingly in¬ 
adequate for coping with a sophisticated 
economy in which the needs of the con¬ 
sumer had to be met far mure than they 
had been in the past. In particular, the red 
tape created by too much detailed cen¬ 
tralised planning, and the absence of 
channels through which technological 
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Russia’s*" revolution 



progress could be spread, meant that in¬ 
vestment started to bring in diminishing 
returns. This is why the last decade has 
witnessed a series of often contradictory 
economic reforms. The latest managerial 
reform, which by next year should apply 
throughout Russian industry, has aroused 
great interest in the West because it has 
apparently adopted two formulae—^profits 
and managerial freedom—from outside 
the old Soviet system. Does it mean that 
Russia is moving towards the more or less 
capitalist economy favoured in the West ? 

The Russians are entitled to reply that 
the basic difference between their system 
and the western one—the public owner¬ 
ship of the means of production—re¬ 
mains. They could add that the resem¬ 
blances between the eastern and western 
systems have never completely vanished. 
The Soviet Union never had the money¬ 
less economy of Lenin's dream in which 
gold would be used for building lavator¬ 
ies. Such capitalist devices as piece- 
rates and high wage-differentials were 
commonplace even under Stalin. Besides, 
it should not be forgotten that Russia’s 
current managerial refonn is still a very 
timid one. It reduces the number of cen¬ 
trally imposed targets that factories are 
supposed to fulfil. But the major decis¬ 
ions over investment, wages and prices 
are still taken by the central planners, 


IS to be the master—the market or us ? 

The question is topical in Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. In Russia it is not. 
Russia’s leaders are advancing cau¬ 
tiously ; they seem to realise that each 
move could precipitate social changes and 
incalculable political consequences. True, 
Stalin created a privileged bureaucracy. 
But the bureaucracy could not perpetuate 
its privileges, or not very much. Nor did 
It enjoy security of tenure ; it was all too 
easy to get whisked from the boardroom 
to Siberia. Now the managers are more 
secure, and if they are given more scope 
for economic decisions they will inevit¬ 
ably claim more political power. And 
this would be only the beginning of other 
processes. If, for example, a factory man¬ 
ager is allowed to decide how many 
people to employ and how much to pay 
them, it will not be possible to restrain 
the trade unions for long to their present 
function of looking after the workers’ wel¬ 
fare and arranging holidays. Sooner or 
later, the workers will try to defend their 
interests either by means of traditional 
trade union activity or by acquiring some 
control over management through 
workers’ councils. (After all, the Russian 
Word for a council is “ soviet ”.) 

Every kind of change in the existing 
economic structure threatens the present 
rulers. Some Russian economists would 
like to move more rapidly towards greater 
managerial freedom. Others would like 
to consolidate central control over key 
decisions through a more sophisticated 
system of planning, with the use of com¬ 
puters, surveys, market research and so 
on. It is possible to describe the struggle 
as one between reformers and conserv¬ 
atives, but in many ways this is too 
simple. It is also a battle between techno¬ 
crats (or meritocrats) and levellers, be¬ 
tween those who believe in financial 
incentives and those who wish to create 
a framework in which the importance of 
financial rewards is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. In short, it is a complicated 
struggle over the nature of Russian 
society. 

The struggle is only just beginning and 
the outcome is still uncertain, except for 
one point. Whatever happens, the party 
leadership, at least in its present form, 
will lose. If it leans towards the managers, 
it will have to share some of its power 
with them. If it tries to keep them in 
check, it risks unleashing other popular 
forces which it may find hard to control. 

But Russia’s rulers cannot stand still. 


not by the factory managers. 

And yet the western interest in 
Russia’s economic reform—^and Chinese 
criticism of it—are not entirely ground¬ 
less. If profit, in Professor Liberman’s 
words, is to be the **main criterion” of 
efficiency, then the manager will gradu¬ 
ally have to be given more say in how it 
IS disposed of—in investment or in wages 


The growing needs of an increasingly 
complex economy drive them forward. 
All they can do is to try to move as cau¬ 
tiously as possible in order to reduce the 
risks to their own political position. 

The unwithering 
state 


—^while fixed prices will have to be given 
a smaller and smaller role as instruments 


of planning. If the managerial reform i$ 
c^ed, to its logical conclusions, the 
planiu|^ill have to paraphrase Huijnpty- 
Dum^ w Alice : the question is, which 


Of course the Soviet dictatorship has 
changed over the past fifty years. By com¬ 
parison with the repression of the Stalin 
era, the Russians must now feel Uiat they 
can breathe relatively freely. But the 
limitations on their fi^eedom are shown 


by the absence of open debate and by 
the occasional persecution of writers who, 
in keepmg with the traditions of the 
Russian intelligentsta, are trying to fulfil 
the role of the missing op^aition. An 
example of thought-manipulation is pro¬ 
vided by the current celebrations of the 
1917 Revolution. Since Stalin no longer 
occupies the centre of the historical stage, 
and his victims are still denied their due, 
the revolution appears to be either 
the work of unp«wns or else entirely 
Lenin’s own handiwork. A nation that 
cannot learn from its past is bound to 
have difficulty in shaping its future. 

In classical marxist writings it was al¬ 
ways assumed that “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” would be backed by the 
majority of the population (on the 
ground that in an industrialised state 
ffie working people would be in a major¬ 
ity and would support it). Even when 
Lenin finally decided that the Russian 
revolution could jump over the stage of 
a “bourgeois” society, Jie did not think 
the dictatorship would last very long. 
Socialist Europe was to have helped back¬ 
ward Russia towards its marxist goal— 
the withering away of the state. But the 
state, far from withering, grew into a 
Leviathan. Mr Isaac Deutscher brilliantly 
illustrated this conflict between theory 
and practice ; he described how, with the 
industrial workers dispersed and dis¬ 
organised by the civil war, the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat was rapidly turned 
into a dictatorship of the party, then of 
the party’s old guard, then of a faction 
and, finsuly, into the omnipotent rule of 
the general secretary. 

The Georgian tyrant outlived his tune. 
So has his system, for in fact the process 
of remaking it, after a start in the 


Supply of consumer 
goods 

Roduetkm par timittnd population 



figures for the supply of consumer 
durables, one must remember that the 
Russian market for these goods is less 
saturated than are western markets. 
The comparison is even less favourable 
to Ruasla in personal aervices (the 
number of shops, hairdressers, and so 
on) but mor^ favourable in social 
services; Russia has 24 doctors per 
10.000 inhabitants, which It claims is 
a record, while in the number of 
university students it is only matched 
by the United Statee. 




Chaseman Jerald M. Schneiderman counsels with a customer in Mexico City 


In Mexico, too, 

you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 


From his office at Calle Condesa No. 6, in Mexico 
CityJerafd M. Schneiderman can advise you on any 
international business or trade transaction. 

His experience with the peoples, economy and 
baoWng system of Mexico enables him to get things 
done for you quickly and correctly. 


choose to do business there's a Chase Manhattan 
branch, representative, associate or correspondent 
bank to serve you. Wherever in the free world you 
live or trade, Chase Manhattan can help you. We 
ask for the opportunity. 

THE OHA8E MANHATTAN BANK w\ 
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right direction, has not gone very far. 
Stalin was replaced by a “ collective 
• leadership, and the members of the ruling 
party politburo now reach their decisions 
by bargaining among themselves. On one 
or two occasions, the defeated faction has 
turned to the lower body, the central 
committee, to reverse the decision which 
had gone against it. But development 
along these lines which could ultimately 
lead to an appeal to the country and to 
some kind of a two-party system, has 
clearly been arrested in the last decade. 
Russia’s leaders do not enjoy Stalin’s free¬ 
dom of action, but important decisions 
are still dictated from the top. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that in Russia the road to some sort of 
democracy probably leads through the 
communist party. One is that all the 
people and social groups that matter are 
to found represented in the 11 million 
members of the party (though the impor¬ 
tance of their standing in the country 
may not necessarily be reflected in their 
importance in the party). Secondly, al¬ 
though much fuss is now made about the 
increased importance of such parliamen¬ 
tary institutions as the commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet, their influence is, 
and will remain, marginal. Real power 
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Russia has now reached west European 
standards of basic production and the 
main problem now is modernisation. 
As the chart below shows, the progress 
in heavy industry was partly achieved 
at the expense of the consumer, 
though the gap is now narrowing. 
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industrial production 
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lies in the party. Lastly, there is the mare 
general principle that democracy works 
only when the contestants accept the 
rules of the game and the social-economic 
framework in which it is being played. 
If they find them unbearable the situa¬ 
tion becomes explosive. 

All this does not mean that the men 
in the party apparatus will relinquish any 
particle of power or alter the system of 
government of their own free will. But 
they are obliged to yield to economic 
pressure, and they must also take into 
account the changing balance of Russia’s 
population, the growing numbers of a 
more educated and more sophisticated 
generation and so on. These combined 
economic and social pressures have been 
responsible for the changes that have 
taken place since Stalin’s death. I'hese 
changes should not be underestimated. 
Their pace seemed faster in the first five 
years of the post-stalinist regime than 
in the last decade. If the rules slow 
down the movement too much, if they do 
not provide enough safety valves, they 
risk a political explosion. And yet their 
resistance to change is understandable. 
Their power rests only on power ; that is 
why it is both so great and so precarious. 

Dilemma of a 
superpower 

Russia does not live in a void. The pace 
and nature of its internal change will 
partly depend on its relations with the 
outside world. The legend of a Russia 
full of messianic zeal for spreading 
revolution dies hard. It springs from the 
mood of the early Bolsheviks, who 
regarded the rising in Russia as the 
first link in a chain of revolutions, and 
from a doctrine whose most famous 
slogan is “workers of the world unite.’* 
Yet Stalin, while paying lip service 
to this revolutionary doctrine, subor¬ 
dinated everything to Russians national 
interests. It should not be forgotten 
that he extended his system to the Elbe 
by means of the baypqets of the Red 
Army only after the Carman invasion 
of Russia, and that the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion took place againUt his advii^. Russian 
exponents of peaceful coexistence, far 
from breaking with the past, arc really 
Stalin’s heirs, put they have to apply this 
heritage in a thermonuclear world, with 
their control over, foreign conmunist par* 
ties crumbling and in tlie 
Chinese competition. 

Stalin’s successors at fyni considered 
nudear arms in a rather Chinese iashton ; 
they saw them as si potential umbrella 


under which revolution could spread in 
Asia and Latin America. But they quickly 
switched to a search for an understand¬ 
ing with the United States, a modu.s 
vivendi which could lead to a slowing 
down of the arms race and the establish¬ 
ment of some ground rules which would 
1^ likely to diminish the risks of world 
conflagration. With so much mutual di.s« 
trust, this search was bound to be diffi¬ 
cult. The current controversy over anti¬ 
missile defences show how difficult each 
superpower finds it to decide whether the 
other is just trying to preserve its super¬ 
power status or is aiming at breaking the 
nuclear balance. Moreover, the first timid 
signs of rapprochement between the 
Russians and the Americans created ten¬ 
sions in their respective alliances. Russia 
paid a heavier price with the Chinese 
schism. The United States must reckon 
with French opposition to the idea of a 
Russian - American understanding—^an 
opposition that is supported by some 
other west Europeaas. 

Buc the biggest obstacle on the road 
is something else. The Russians have 
been arguing, admittedly not always with 
great conviction, that coexistence docs 
not affect “ wars of national liberation”. 
The United States has now declared that 
any expansion of communist rule outside 
the present frontiers of the communist 
world is ruled out unless the American 
government is willing to accept it (and it 
would accept it only when in its view, 
it did not materially affect the balance 
of power between the communist and 
non-communist parts of the world). Such 
a system could work fairly easily in a static 
world, in which the only changes were 
the result of intervention by superpowers. 
But the world is not static. The Russians 
could content themselves with verbal 
protests when the United States inter¬ 
vened in the Dominican Republic in 
1965. They can preach moderation to 
Latin American revolutionaries assembled 
in conference at Havana. But what are 
they ^ do if a communistrevolution 
brew out somewhere and looks like 
being successful, and if it appeals for their 
help against American intervention? The 
dilemma will not vanish with the war 
in Vietnam. 

And here the revolutionaiy legend 
comes into its own. The Russians could 
not preach “proletarian solidarity” for 
50 ytzxs without having an effect on their 
SU{^porters. S^lin was able to combine 
mteTnAfidnalist p^ching with natiomlist 
practice on the grounds that communists 
oujtside Russia must subordinate every¬ 
thing to the interests of the only 
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"workers’ state” in world. The 

Chinese will not allow Stalin’s successors 
tQ get away with such double-talk and 
double standards. 

Mecca of 
reformism ? 

Peace and plenty is a popular slogan. 
There must be people in the Kremlin 
who like to bring Stalin’s teaching up to 
date and elaborate the doctrine of 
“ socialism in a single block They can 
argue that what is needed most of all is 
a ve^. long breathing spell, during which 
Russia can carry out its needed domestic 
reforms, improve the living standards of 
the Russian people and put some order 
into the east European attempt at a 
common market, Comecon. If the 
Americans keep Germany in check, if the 
arms race can be slowed down, then 
Russia should be able to switch 
resources to peaceful uses, and concen¬ 
trate on its domestic problems. And if the 
price is more disruption of the inter¬ 
national communist movement and con¬ 
tinued desertion of overseas revolution¬ 
aries, why should it not be paid ? Moscow 
could then stay with the new Fabians— 
that is, the communist parties of western 
Europe, where 20 years of relative pros¬ 
perity have weakened revolutionary zeal. 

To understand why such a policy has 
not gained the upper hand in the Krem¬ 
lin—or not yet—one must remember that 
the counter-arguments are not limited to 
the charge of ideological betrayal. There 
are also more practical objections. Not 
even the most sanguine Russian propa¬ 
gandist argues that Russia will soon catch 
up with tile United States and exercise 
attraction through its .superior wealth. 
The revolutionary p>osture, however 
phoney, has partly compensated for 
Russia’s relative economic weakness. For 
a time Russia appeared to be the right 
model for backward countries seeking a 
short-cut to industrialisation. And the 
support of communists outside Russia 
was also a factor in the balance of iK>wer. 
But Russia may find itself alone. If 


the big communist parties of western 
Europe go the social democratic way, as 
they well might, they will be concerned 
with the management, not the revolution¬ 
ary transformation, of their own 
" societies; gradually they will break their 
tenuous links with Moscow. The revo¬ 
lutionaries may well prefer to look to 
Peking rather than to Moscow, and the 
reformers to their national interests. 
Thus Russia might be left isolated with 
its east European partners, who do not 
fit into either of the two main categories. 
The fact that the Russians have failed to 
convene a world communist meeting for 
next week’s celebrations shows how distant 
are the days of the stalinist monolith. 

Lastly, the Russian leadership is already 
being accused by its communist critics of 
having allowed the balance of power to 
l)e tilted heavily to the advantage of the 
Americans during the five years since the 
Cuba crisis. There is a great deal of talk 
of a world increasingly dominated by the 
United States, in which the communist 
group is merely an enclave, a big one, 
maybe, but an enclave. Moscow rejects 
this analysis, but is nevertheless worried 
about the future. This is why many 
observers feel that, whatever the state of 
Sino-Soviet relations, Russia might feel 
obliged to intervene if there were a war 
between China and America. 

All this does not prejudge the Kremlin’s 
decision. It simply shows the difficulty of 
the choice. For the time being Russia gets 
the worst of both worlds in what can 
fairly be described as the period of painful 
coexistence. It has to increase its military 
budget and step up its aid to North Viet¬ 
nam. It is nevertheless accu.sed by its 
communist critics of accepting the new 
and expanded Monroe doctrine of 
the United States. Which way the men 
in the Kremlin will move will depend 
on the outcome of their own inner 
struggle as well as on the terms offered. 
But it must be remembered that their 
choice is not a simple one between peace¬ 
ful coexistence and nuclear war. It is 
between two forms of coexistence. The 
more cautious alternative rests on the 
.search for an understanding between the 
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superpowers. The other concentrates on 
exploiting divisions in the western camp; 
this second one involves greater risks. The 
cold war, too, is a form of coexistence. 

Looking further ahead, one guesses 
that the policy chosen will depend on a 
more fundamental decision. If what 
matters is Ru.ssia’s power status and its 
economic development, then it will prob¬ 
ably move towards an unea.sy alliance 
with the United States. If the difference 
in social systems remains the great divide, 
China and Russia may still be drawn 
together, however unthinkable this may 
seem at the moment. 

The rising 
generation 

In every aspect of Russian policy there 
are unan.swered qucstion.s. In economics, 
politics and foreign policy the great 
decisions remain to be taken. This is not 
really surprising. Fifteen years is not very 
long for a nation to sort itself out after 
awakening from a paralysing nightmare 
—especially when it has to be awakened 
without open debate, when it cannot 
learn lessons from its own past, when 
the opposition remains Inarticulate. Life 
in Russia is still guided, to a large extent, 
by conditioned reflexes. Indeed, final 
decisions may not be reached until the 
post-stalinist generation takes over. 

Anyone walking through Russia's 
towns is struck by the contrast between 
the older people, many of whom look like 
peasants dressed in their Sunday best, 
and the young, who seem to fit easily into 
an urban environment. This contrast is 
symbolic; but the proportions are chang¬ 
ing fast. The young people who have 
grown up since Stalin’s death will soon 
reach the 50 million mafk, accounting for 
over a quarter of the adult population. 
And each year their numbers rise by more ’ 
than three million, while those bom 
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SAS Trans-Asian Express 


On November 4, SAS opens a new world route- 
the TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via 
Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta*. 
The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you: 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok- 
in Copenhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan 
fame. 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range 
DC-8 Super-Fan - the world's most advanced jet¬ 
liner, technically as well as in its interior, with newly 
designed chairs providing the latest in air travel 
relaxation. 

This is the fastest route from London, Manchester 
and Dublin to Bangkok and Singapore. Since time 
means money, flying SAS is the most-economical 
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FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH EAST ASIA 
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If you want a job well done 


When you build a new production plant or expand 
an existing one, you can either do it yourself or 
appoint a main contractor. 

The do-it-yourself argument is that you have the 
production expertise and you know what the new 
plant must do. 

But running a plant is not the same as building 
one, and not every manufacturer can handle the 
problems of detailed engineering design, procurement, 
erection, site organisation, and everything else that 
goes into good contracting. 

These problems are right up Simon Engineering’s 
street. The member-companies in its six operating 
groups command between them a mass of varied 
experience in varied industries, and this experience 
includes large contracts for large plants for large 
clients in many parts of the world. 

To give Simon Engineering a site and your 
flow-sheets and a contract to build your new pl^t 
is to save yourself many a headache and quite likely 
a mint of money. 

An article on * Automation in the Food Industry' in 
Simon Engineering Review No 9 throws some light on 
one aspect of advanced Simon know-how in an 
important field. 


must you 
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before the revolution and brought up bred disillusion and cynicism in many 1917. The other is to move closer— 

under Stalin are steadily losing in import- Russians. But history is seldom changed though how much closer ?—to the 

ance. Of course, young people are ham- by time-servers. What counts are the American pattern. 

pered as much as their elders by the aspirations of the earnest and the The last 50 years show the weakness 
existing system of government. But they determined. Two main poles of attrac- of political predictions. It would be pre- 
are not as frightened of the secret police tion seem to be emerging in Russia; sumptuous to forecast which way the 

and, above all, they are far more vague and uncertain, they nevertheless younger men will ultimately lead the 

educated. Most of them by now have had pop up in all sorts of unexpected places Soviet Union. What can be said, however, 

some kind of secondary education; about like the memoirs of Stalin’s daughter, is that if they choose to follow in the 

one in eight has been to a university, and One such pole is apparently an interest footsteps of their i-evolutionary grand- 

this proportion is rising fast. This bolder in, and admiration mr, the early Bolshc- fathers, they will have embarked on a 

and brighter generation will not tolerate viks and the heroic days of the revolution, huge task. If they want to fulfil the hopes, 

for ever an obsolete system. Russia vC^ill be an admiration that at this stage cannot and the fears, aroused by the October 

what they make of it. be based on real knowledge. The other Revolution, it will not be enough simply 

But what do they want beyond the pole of attraction, which is equally based “ to catch up with America ” in 

obvious desire for a more comfortable on instinct rather than knowledge, is a material wealth. They will still have to 

and freer life ? And in what kind of vague vision of western society, pros- prove that they can shape a different 

framework do they believe they can best perous, free and surrounded by a kind of society and alter man by chang- 

achieve their aims? Decades of lies, super- Christian halo. So one possibility seems ing his environment. This, after all, was 

hcial propaganda and ruthless climbing to be to resume the marxist experiment the promise and the unfulfilled challenge 

up the ladder of power and success have in less backward conditions than those of of fifty years ago. 


THE WORLD International Report 


We could all agree, if the 
Arabs and Israelis would 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 

In groping towards a resolution that might The sinking of the Eilat and the shelling 
just possibly lead to a Middle East settle- of the Suez refineries has made the work 
ment, the Security Council has seemed of the UN compromisers that much more 


Eshkol, to the Knesset on Monday could 
not have been more discouraging to this 
proposal, which is central to both drafts. 
Mr EshkoTs argument that the United 
Nations should avoid “ obscure and mean¬ 
ingless formulae like declarations of the 
cessation of belligerency without a real 
peace settlement,” and that ” there is no 
sense or advantage in trying to determine 
peace terms through mediating factors,” 
seemed to make the efforts of the Danes, 
Indians and others much more difficult. 


more than usually unco-ordinated and in¬ 
effective. This is probably an unfair judg¬ 
ment on the council’s ten non-permanent 
members, who ha^e done most of the grop¬ 
ing these last few weeks. Although Mr 
Arthur Goldberg, for the Americans, and 
Mr Andrei Gromyko, for the Russians, had 
agreed in July on a tentative draft resolu¬ 
tion linking the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops to the declared end of Arab belli¬ 
gerency, the two big powers have held 
back from any public statement in the 
current session that could point the way 
forward. Instead they have retreated to 
opposite edges of the stage and waited 
for the lesser players to frame the lines, 
only occasionally interjecting a complaint 
or whispering a phrase. 

In these daunting circumstances, India 
led off the negotiations with its own text. 
This roused Israel’s anger, and a cold 
word or two from the United States to 
council members, for it specified flatly 
that Israeli troops should withdraw to pre¬ 
war positions. The new Danish foreign 
minister, Mr Hans Tabor, did a little 
better since he took care to sec both Arab 
and Israeli delegates while drafting his 
own resolution. The struggle now is to re¬ 
concile these two drafts ; the next stage 
would be to draw in the big powers End 
so giyc the resolution sohie really effective 
weight behind it. 


difficult. And while Israel a couple of The prophets here are influenced by all 
weeks ago seemed as prepared as the Arabs this to predict that the ten non-pennanent 
to accept the appointment of a special members will never be able to reexjneile 
representative of the Secretary-C^neral, their drafts, and that the permanent mem- 
the speech by Israel’s prime minister, Mr bers will simply widen the gap when they 
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become fully involved. 7 'he whole issue 
will then be tossed bade to the C^neral 
Assembly—rather hopelessly since the gap 
there in July l>ctween the Latin American 
and the Jugoslav-Afro*Asian propolis 
proved unbridgeable. It is a fair bet that 
the ten will eventually produce two differ¬ 
ent texts : the Danes and their Canadian 
colleagues seem unlikely to shift from their 
vague references to accepting the principle 
of troop withdrawal (leaving the extent 
and the timing unspecified so as not to 
press Israel into outright opposition). But 
even this need not mean total collapse. 
The two sides could yet be brought to¬ 
gether, and here Britain, which has been 
waiting to see the final texts before com¬ 
menting, might be helpful. 

Lord Caradon’s recent speeches have 
stressed the urgency of getting a UN 
special representative to the area. Britain 
therefore is likely to argue against allowing 
Arabs or Lsraelis to have a veto on either 
his despatch or the terms under which he 
goes : the important thing is to get him 
there fa.st and develop his scope on the 
spot. I'here is a feeling among many dele¬ 
gations that this is the Security Council’s 
last real chance to promote a peace settle¬ 
ment before further turmoil—and that 
the council has little time left before 
pressure grows for the assembly to seize 
the issue- again. The question is whether 
the United States will use its influence on 
Israel to persuade it to pull back close 
enough to a compromise position to get 
the Arabs to move too. 


Vietnam 


The author of 
Rebellion'' 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The .secx)nd republic of South Vietnam 
was born on 'Tuesday almost four years 
to the day after the death of the first 
republic of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
“ How many republics have the French 
had ? Five ? ** asked a young Vietnamese 
politician at the celebrations at the presi¬ 
dential palace that night. “ Well, we’ve 
still got a long way to go.” 

The Americans, needless to say, hope 
not. Having at last somehow herded the 
unruly Vietnamese soldiers and politicians 
into the confines of a constitution, they 
now very much want to see a decent, 
period of rule that is stable, legal and 
eventually blessed with a greater degree 
of genuine popularity than the elections of 
the past year have been able to show. 
If President Nguyen Van Thieu has 
sometimes seem^ strained during the 
junketings of the past few days, it is un¬ 
derstandable enough. He has a huge job 
ahead of him. Even the appointment of 
his first prime minister has been difficult, 
and the final choice of the 45-year-old Mr 

» n Van Loc is certainly going to 
||||mw set of problems. 
ne first place Mr Loc is regarded 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

as a protege of the new vice-president. 
Marshal Ky, which suggests that the 
latter’s strength will be considerably 
greater than the humble role laid down 
for him by the constitution. Secondly, Mr 
Loc is certainly not the man the Ameri¬ 
cans wanted (which of course is one fact, 
at least, in his favour in the eyes of some 
Vietnamese). A French-educated lawyer, 
he has had virtually no administrative 
experience and his most apparent charac¬ 
teristic, in the words of one Vietnamese, 
is “ smoothness.” 

Perhaps more important still will be 
Mr l.^c’s ability, or lack of it, to act as 
a bridge to the civilian politicians in 
opposition. On the surface he has some 
of the right qualities. He is a southerner, 
and fought with the Vietminh against 
the French for two years. He has the 
prestige of being a writer, whose early 
works include novels with titles like 
” Social Classes" and “ Rebellion.” He 
also happens to be the brother of a lead¬ 
ing southern jK.>Iitician who last year re¬ 
signed his post as education minister in a 
group protest against the activities of the 
police chief, General Loan. 

. The trouble is that a lot of politicians 
distrust Mr Loc simply because of his 
past association with Marshal Ky. So it 
remains to be seen whether he can really 
help President Thieu achieve the political 
consensus that the Americans so badly 
want to sec in Vietnam. 

There has, however, been one very 
interesting [political development in Saigon 
that may make for a healthier political 
life. 'The lower house, elected nine days 
before President 'Thieu's inauguration, 
contains a handful of people of militant 
Buddhist and leftist tinge who were barred 
even from running in previous elections. 
The most eye-catching of these is Profes¬ 
sor Ho Huu 'Tuong, one of the brightest 
Vietnamese intellectuals of the prewar 
generation. In his day Professor Tuong 
has been a Trotskyist and later a political 
adviser of the Binh Xuyen, a notorious 
sect of near-bandits who fought against 
Diern. He now has considerable popularity 
among students, and may well influence 
the younger members of the lower house. 
Professor Tuong and others like him 
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would have great importance the moment 
negotiations to end the war became a 
reality—and particularly if anyone 
wanted to reach an understanding with 
the Liberation Front. 

Italy 

Let's loosen the 
country up a bit 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

On Tuesday, at long last, the two-week 
non-stop debate in the Italian parliament 
on the regional elections bill was brought 
to an end and the chamber pledged who¬ 
ever is in power in two years’ time to 
hold regional elections in 1969. Next 
week the bill goes up to the senate, where 
the filibustering by Liberals, Monarchists 
and neo-fascists will presumably start all 
over again. 

As yet the 14 administrative units 
described in the constitution as ordinary 
regions (as oppo.sed to the five ” special ” 
regions already set up) do not exist, nor 
will this bill alone bring them to life. It 
assumes that by 1969 furtfier laws will 
have been passed prescribing the financial 
organisation and the exact functions and 
prerogatives of the regions. Since the 
whole of next year is clearly going to be 
employed in preparing, holding and 
digesting a general election, this assump¬ 
tion is either naive or disingenous. 

I’he whole business has indeed been 
far from edifying. All the parties have 
been at pains to explain that filibustering 
is legitimate parliamentary practice if 
u.sed in a good cause, and the example 
of Parnell has been widely quoted. But 
in this case the charge of obstructionism 
can be levelled with as much truth against 
the government as against the opposition. 
'The guvciiiment knew that its bill would 
spark olT an ideological controversy which 
would very probably drag on until there 
was no time left for serious busine.ss before 
this parliament dies. The coalition’s 
reiterated pledges to see at least some of 
its supposedly earth-shaking reforms car¬ 
ried through before then look, therefore, 
either foolish or hypocritical, and sophis¬ 
ticated (or cynical) observers assume that 
procrastination is the real purpose of the 
whole exercise. It may, however, have 
been merely the result of ineptitude. In 
any case, the man in the .street feels 
bamboozled and uncharitably disposed 
towards all politicians. 

Neither side has come off with credit 
from the debate, but if the Liberals hoped 
to impress voters by this zealous attempt 
to prevent the birth of the regions they 
have probably miscalculated. If anyone 
benefits, it will be the Communists, who 
have been sitting pretty throughout the 
debate, smugly voting for the govern¬ 
ment’s bill and daring the coalition to 
cut matters short by asking for a vote of 
confidence. Although sorely tempted to 
do this, the government has wisely resisted. 
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Air Cargo and YoUm^ 

Your marker is the world — only 40 hours small now. Air 
marketing can mean big changes to your business methods and 
new methods demand new tools. The Sharp electronic desk 
calculator is one of the newest. 

Look at the many features of the remarkable Model CS-15A— 
such as double setting of keys prevention; plug-in circuits 
provide easy maintenance and check up; performs all basic math 
calculations piJs rounding off; constants and exponents and 
mixed calculation. 

Also its low price tag I 

A complete line of Sharp electronic desk calculators with out¬ 
standing features have evolved in over 50 years of Sharp's 
experience in the electric and electronic fields. 

The Sharp 15A is of the electronic age to help you in marketing. 
Look to Sharp as you look up to air cargo. 



HAVAHAWA ILSOTRIC CO., LTD. o.*. j.pao 



Air Canada shows 
how air freight 
can €:ut costs. 
boost effficienGY 


If you've always considered Air Freight an expensive form of 
tiansport, read how it can save you money in the long run. 

1. Down with werehoueo eosts Warehousing costs can push 
up the price of your product. With Air Canada Air Freight goods 
can be flown out as they're needed, daily if necessary. So you 
cut out costly stockpiling, warehousing and handling. 

2. Faeter delivery Air Freight helps to keep deadlines. Goods 
ordered today can be flown in tomorrow. To or from all over 
Canada. This often makes all the difference between profit and 
loss. Once goods have been delivered on time, a repeat order 
can be rushed through while the demand lasts. As one handbag 
manufacturer discovered. He had a sell-out line, and was able to 
fly in a second consignment w/>//e rfre ss/e was st/// oa 

X Lightening your load Air Freight can make a heavy article 
up to 50% lighter. Taking in a plastic bag an item which would 
need to be crated by surface transport. 

4. Lower Ineuranee rates Insurance rates are low by Air 
Freight, because goods are far less likely to get lost or stolen in 
the shorter transit time, or during handling. On certain household 
products, insurance by air costs only £2.19.6 compared to 
£52.10.6 by surface transport. 

5. Simplified manufacture A case in point: one motor-cycle 
manufacturer sends machines assembled and factory adjusted 
by Air Freight, Instead of unassembled by surface transport. And 
saves £2 on every machine. 

S. Sea/aIr eenriee Air Canada operates a special sea/air service 
from Japan via Canada. By shipping your freight to Canada, then 
flying it across Canada and on to Europe, we give you a faster 
service than by ship alone, and a cheaper one than by air alone. 

AIR CANADA (with BOAC) can fly your freight to and from 
Canada any day of the week. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 

Machinery and parts, at 500 kilo rate, cost 4/2 per 
kilo. Textiles, at 300 kilo rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 
TAtse priC9s §ppfy Into tho U.K. from Conodo ond vleo ¥on». 


To get full details see your freight forwarder or contact Air 
Canada at: 

AIR CANADA 

as Oovar SfMl, Lomlwi W.1 01*S2f 82S2 - St. Andiwr H w w, 50 SwcIiWmII Sliwf, C W ns>w 
C. 2. OoMilM ISIIfS • MMMhMtar Cwliil aiS2/a - 4S15IS Im* 20«9t 
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CLARK HANDLES... seagoing containers from ship to storage 
with its complete line of van carriers. The same ECHI builds 
earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, van bodies and containers, axles, 
transmissions and commercial food refrigeration. 

Clark International Marketing S.A., 

Brussels, Belgium 

FIND A BIG JOB, YOU’LL FIND CLARK 
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I'he regions are a constitutional matter 
and neither the Socialists nor the Chris<^ 
tian Democrats are willing to say that 
communist votes in favour of them are 
not wanted. 

The passions roused by this debate 
hark back to the i86os and the resentment 
felt when the Piedmontese model of 
tightly centralised government, with its 
prefects and its quaestors, was sprung 
upon the rest of Italy before Italians had 
time to decide whether they wanted a 
federal constitution or a centrqlised 
monarchy. The controversy for and 
against centralisation has always been 
simmering in the background in Italian 
history. The idea of centralisation became 
identified first with the monarchy and 
then with f^ascism, and the fathers of the 
1947 constitution decided to introduce 
decentralisation in the spirit of the Risor- 
^imento. The political reasons for want^ 
ing this sort of government, as a safeguard 
against the possible tyranny of the execu¬ 
tive, have ceased to exist, but economic 
reasons in favour of regional planning 
have taken their place. 

At the same time the introduction of 
this new administrative unit is felt to be 
an opportunity to correct some of the 
malfunctioning of the central bureaucracy. 
Unfortunately the government has pro¬ 
duced no serious plan to adapt the 
regional arrangements laid down in the 
constitution to this change of objective. 
As things stand at present, there is no 
certainty at all that the regions will in 
fact cut through red tape, speed up pro¬ 
cedure and stiffen bureaucratic integrity. 

The opponents of decentralisation point 
to the example of Sicily, where a high 
degree of autonomy has failed to produce 
honest and efficient administration. The 
decentralisers retort that the example is 
unfair. Sicily enjoys special powers 
(enlarged at a time when the island was 
threatening to break away) and has 
become a miniature replica—^almost a 
caricature—of the centralised state with 
all its vices magnified. The trouble is 
that the government has not yet made 
clear to itself or anyone else just what it 
intends to do to make sure that the new 
regions do not become miniature replicas 
of Sicily. 

Spain 

Too much work 
for an egg 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

At first everyone assumed that Spain was 
simply getting back to normal after the 
long hot summer and those long cool 
“ elections.” But suddenly, last week, events 
jumped out of their rut and assumed a 
harsher pattern. Banned opposition ele¬ 
ments, among whom democratic socialists 
predominated, proclaimed an “ action 
week” to protest against the rising cost 
of living and the lack of trade union 
rights. Workers in the metallurgical in¬ 


How they deal with rioting students m Madrid 

dust^ of Madrid, a traditional socialist 
bastion, responded vigorously, and work 
was interrupted in other industries in the 
capital as well as in the provinces of 
Barcelona, Vizcaya, Seville and Asturias. 
Students demonstrated in Madrid and 
Granada. 

The authorities reacted sharply. In 
Madrid alone, hundreds of people were 
rounded up for questioning ; and on 
October 27th the police fired over the 
heads of demonstrators. During the week¬ 
end crowds burned copies of the princi¬ 
pal newspapers in protest against their 
one-sided reporting. 

The government boosted the com¬ 
munists’ prestige by blaming them for the 
protest movement. But agitators had done 
less to foment the trouble than economics. 
Patchy and half-hearted measures to curb 
inflation have increased unemployment— 
and reduced the overtime working on 
which so many Spanish families depend, 
even for essentials—without stabilising 
prices. Clothing, food, rents, fares, petrol 
and school-fees have all gone up in recent 
months. Spaniards who live in the 
Pyrenees now go shopping in France, 
whereas, until this year, French bargain 
hunters used to Rock into Spain. 

Spanish prices have now reached com¬ 
mon market levels, but Spanish wages are 
well below the west European nonn. A 
writer in El Alcazar has calculated how 
long Spanish, French, German and British 
workers doing the same job mu.st work in 
order to buy certain articles. A dozen eggs 
cost the Spaniard one hour’s work, the 
Frenchman 24 minutes, the C^erman 22 
minutes and the Englishman 8 minutes. 
A litre of milk costs 17 minutes’ work in 
Spain, and 9 minutes in France, C^rmany 
and Britain. The same refrigerator costs 
358 hours of work in Spain, in France, 
90 in Britain and 8io in Germany. A sim¬ 
ilar car costs 2,682 hours in Spain, 1,666 
in France, 1,136 in Germany and 1,000 
in Britain. In general, El Alcazar con¬ 
cludes, a Spaniard must work three times 
as hard as a British worker and twice as 
hard as a Frenchman in order to enjoy 


the same standard of living. 

Facts like these can be explosive when 
they are widely known. 'They are Ijecom- 
ing known to the families of the 3 million 
Spaniards who have emigrated since 1945, 
and to many people who have dealings 
with tourists. Spanish living standards 
have improved substantially in the last 
seven years ; but economic appetites grow 
with eating, and the most ardent desire 
of most Spaniards today is for a 
“ European ” mode of life. 

'The government seems to hope that, 
having let off steam, the workers will now 
return to their daily routine. Economic 
necessity will almost certainly oblige them 
to : there are no strike funds to compen¬ 
sate them for loss of earnings and the 
official sindicatos will do nothing to help 
those who lo.se their jobs. But fresh 
outbursts are to l>e expected. It is hard 
enough in a democracy for elected leaders 
to persuade the workers to bear the 
brunt of anti-inflationary measures in 
the interests of long-term growth. In 
Spain the gap l>etween government and 
governed is wide and widening ; and 
memories of the civil war and postwar 
repression, which kept the workers sub¬ 
dued during General Franco’s ” quarter 
century of peace,” are fading. 

India 

The lady survives 
by instinct 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The political polarisation now under 
way in India is making it increasingly hard 
for the Congress party to continue 
accommodating all shades of opinion. A 
head-on clash l^tween radicals and 
conservatives was avoided when the All- 
India Congress Committee—the party 
conference—met last weekend in Jabal¬ 
pur, but it was a narrow shave. A common 
stake in power held back the ultras on both 
.sides. But this restraint is of diminishing 
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value in India’s shifting politics. 

Shocked by its reviferses at the last 
general election in February, one section 
of the Congress leadership, headed by 
Mrs Gandhi, had decided to do something 
to close the gap between its socialist 
fessions and practice. A programme was 
adopted committing Congress to the aboli¬ 
tion of princely privileges and to increased 
state intervention in various sectors of the 
economy. Right-wing leaden let this 
through without much argument, hoping 
that, like other brave promises of the past, 
it would lapse through the flux of time. 
They were counting without the rebellious 
impatience of the Congre.ss rank and file. 

Last June a demand was pushed 
through the party conference that the 
princes lose not only their privileges— 
special number plates for their cars, for 
instance—^but also their privy purses. 
Outside the committee a group of left¬ 
wingers started a campaign to turn the 
programme’s call for “ social control ” of 
banks into outright nationalisation. The 
support they gained frightened right-wing 
leaders like Mr Patil into a counter¬ 
attack, but they did not press it too far. 

Mrs Gandhi has thus found herself 
caught in the middle. As far as one can 
judge, she has no strong personal con¬ 
victions on economic issues: only a lively 
instinct for survival. Her soundings 
presumably convince her that she cannot 
afford to oppose the swing to the left, but 
she knows equally well that Congress, 
with its precarious parliamentary major¬ 
ity, cannot immediately face up to a large- 
scale revolt on the right. Last weekend 
she came out with compromises (see page 
552) which leave hard-liners at both ends 
predictably disgruntled. But most mem¬ 
bers of the cx)mmittee responded to her 
appeal to preserve party unity. 

This was a disappointment to opposition 
parties who were hoping that a row at 
Jabalpur might touch off large-scale 
defections from the parliamentary party 
and end Congress rule in New Delhi. The 
right communists had called for a new 
** democratic ” coalition, something which 
they had dismissed as impossible three 
months ago. Leaders of the Jan Sangh, 
the militant Hindu party, met while the 
Congress session was on, evidently waiting 
for news from Jabalpur. The crisis 
averted last weekend will undoubtedly 
recur. Mrs Gandhi herself conceded that 
unity cannot be maintained for ever. But 
she has for the nioment gained time to 
improve her own position« 

South Arabia 


Time to go 


It is a fitting conclusion to the British 
exercise in l^uth Arabia that the final 
departure should be a bolt. For the last 
year or two nobody, least of all the British, 
has quite known what we were doing 
there ; now the only thing left to do is 
to get out, and at the double. When the 
SO remaining British troops have 



been whisked away in the next couple of 
weeks, we will be able to admire the ad¬ 
mirable military efficiency of the final bolt 
—and South Arabia will be facing its 
troubles as an independent country. 

The troubles would have been consider¬ 
ably worse if the British authorities had 
succeeded in their plans to hand over to 
those sheikhs of straw, the former federal 
government. If the government had to 
collapse, as it seemed it had, it was better 
that it should do so before independence 
than immediately afterwards ; at least it 
was one complication out of the way. The 
British took the i8o degree turnabout in 
their policies remarkably smoothly, pre¬ 
pared to hand over to the nationalists 
(formerly terrorists) and began to encour¬ 
age the two nationalist factions (Flosy and 
the NLF) to form a government. But it 
was always clear that the planned time¬ 
table of withdrawal and independence by 
January 9th would stand unchanged only 
if the South Arabian army managed to 
keep itself together. Any sign that there 
might be a danger of the British' troops 
being caught between fighting factions of 
the South Arabian army would be the 
signal to quit before time. 

The signal came on October 20th when 
40 army and police officers held a press 
conference in order to announce them¬ 
selves members of Flosy’s supreme com¬ 
mand and to accuse British secret service 
men of running guns to the rival NLF. The 
South Arabian army command has tried 
valiantly to seal the splinter in its forces : 
it publicly condemned the 40 officers for 
holding the press, conference and, on 
October 24th, cabled President Nasser 
asking him to use his personal influence 
to persuade the Flosy and NLF delega¬ 
tions meeting in Cairo to agree on terms 
for a new government. On Wednesday 
these two nationalist parties at last reached 
sufficient agreement for Mr Brown to 
announce on Thursday that South Arabia 
will become independent in the second 
half of this month. 


The decision to hasten Britain’s depar¬ 
ture may have had shock value in bring¬ 
ing the two sides together. All one can 1 ^ 
sure of was that staying on was doing no 
good to ourselves or to others. In the last 
two weeks there has been a fresh out¬ 
burst of terrorism against British officials 
and troops—and sharp retaliation by 
British soldiers. Mr Derek Rose, a high 
commission official, was killed on October 
2oth ; this was followed ten days later by 
the murder of the captain of a Danish 
tanker at Steamer Point. The Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders are not hold¬ 
ing their fire ; on the day Mr Ro.se was 
killed, six Arabs were shot to death in 
Crater. The mood in Aden has been ugly 
for a long time ; now with both the 
British and the Arabs believing each other 
to be out for senseless revenge it is getting 
more so. It is a sad end to a sad adven¬ 
ture ; but it is right to make it quick. 

Germany 

In the heart of 
the forest 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Some two million people live nowadays 
in that delightfully remote part of west 
Germany which regional planners call the 
Bayehsches Grenzland. This is the Bava¬ 
rian frontier district, a strip of territory 
beginning twenty miles west of the 450 
miles or so of sharply controlled border 
separating Bavaria from Czechoslovakia 
and east Germany. For the most part it is 
rural. There are moments, particularly on 
a Sunday morning in the darker half of 
the year, when the traveller suspects that 
the only life it supports may be coniferous. 

That’s just the trouble. The people who 
live there Bnd thcii remoteness short of 
delightful. They speak sometimes of ** the 
dead triangle ” or “ Bavarian Siberia.” 
They do not have to tune in to east Ger- 
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What man has 180^0001^ 
speaks 47 langii^es 
has electricity 
in his blood sbeam 
spends a lot ^ his time 
in aeroplanes... 


4 



The'AEi man-representative of a great 
. international organisation (Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited) which 
employs upwards of 90,000 people, 
has 67 factories, in 12 countries, and 
teams of engineers and advisers 
readyto step into aircraft and 
talk electrical and mechanical 
engineering and electronic 
business anywhere in 
the world. 

Under the hats of an 
AEi team, and in their 
briefcases, is the 
accumulated 
experience of 
such firms as 


Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thornson-Houston. 

AE1 men hjave a deep 
fj understanding of the 
^ application of electrical power 
and the control of processes 
for industry-dil and petro-chemical. 
paper, sugar, steel and aluminium 
and many others. They will negotiate 
to build for you a complete power 
station and power network, or sell 
you a fractional horsepower 
electric motor. 

Associated Electrical Industries 
International Limited, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London S.W.1. 


DIR!nnS[I]i»MS!TI(l^^ 

a subsidiary ofAssociatad Etactnca! Induswas L td. 





It’s for washing ^es. 


We doift have the other kind. 


Suppose you worked in our styrene recovery plant. 
And got some spray in your eye. It would sting like 
blazes. Hence the lotion. 

Suppose you worked in our sales department. And 
a prospective customer wanted advice in a red hot 
hurry. Here's the line-up 

^l^ins, backgroundt tocking. 

pchnical Service Department would get the 
cellent people, the best in Europe (or any- 
_ Wise, come to that). Between them, they 
e d 0 ^ 70 0.000 hours in the rubber industry- 



before joining ISR. Here they have all the facilities 
and resources they need. They work swiftly, accur¬ 
ately and productively. You benefit. So. You have 
technical trouble. Or a feeling that things could be 
done better. Call in ISR. Our sales kit is guaranteed 
free from eyewash. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House. 

Brunswick Place. Southampton. Hants. 

LONDON • MANCHISTMI • MUSSELS 



Europe's leading producer 
of synthetic rubber—for the world 
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Railway *== Autobahn I_J "The dead triangle" 

Rhine>Main/Danube waterway 


many’s unsleeping Dcutschlandsendcr or 
to the (German service of Radio Prague to 
learn that their part of the world is com¬ 
paratively backward, that wages are in 
general lower tlian they are elsewhere in 
(Germany, that work is harder to come by, 
and that many of the young are raring to 
get away in order to live more excitingly. 

On ordinary maps the region of the 
Bayer isches (henzland, from Passau in the 
south to Hof in the north, is denoted as 
the Bavarian Forest (Bohemian Forest on 
the Czech side of the border) and the 
Upper Palatinate. The traveller from 
Munich senses he is entering a less pros¬ 
perous world as soon as he reaches Regens- 
inirg, which stands at the apex of the 
“dead triangle.” In Munich lie paid 27 
marks (alnnit £2 los) for a night in a 
single room in a modest hotel. At Regens- 
l)urg, in the hotel which used to be the 
bishop's palace, he is asked for only eight 
marks. And though a chilling mist is 
rising from the Danube, economy has 
ordained that he must wait until Novem- 
l)er 1st for the heating to be turned on in 
the stone-cold corridors and bedrooms. 
'Fhese are the first of innumerable small 
signs f>f the workings of a less affluent 
society. Among others are the ubiquit¬ 
ously dim lighting (by gas in the side 
streets), free parking almost everywhere 
in the centre of the city, and women white 
with cold patiently selling radishes all day 
in the open for the .sake of a few half¬ 
pence profit. 

Radiating eastwards from Regensburg 
the roads run through the small towns 
and villages that are receiving federal and 
state help in their struggle to survive 
their peculiar predicament. It is the finality 
of the adjacent eastern border that is the 
chief cau.se of their present difficulties. 
Poor farming land has accustomed them 
for centuries to practising thrift. But since 
the war they have Ijcen cut off from much 
of their traditional markets for buying and 
selling. The coal that used to come from 
neighbouring Saxony has now to be 
brought more dearly from the Ruhr. And 
the populous Saxon market is closed to the 
timber, textiles, china and porcelain pro¬ 
duced along the northern and eastern bor¬ 
ders of Bavaria. As one regional planner 


jiiiimMiiuMi mnum 

put it, “ All industry has had to do an 
about turn of iBo degrees.” 

The fortunes and the favour of two mil¬ 
lion Germans being involved, it is only 
natural that the Bayerisches Grenzland i.s 
attracting the attention of politicians on 
both sides of the border. From the east 
falls an unrelenting barrage of radio and 
television contrived to foment regional 
discontent to the pitch at which demand 
would become general for Bonn to get on 
sensible working terms with the east Gei- 
man regime. From the west, Bundestag 
and Landestag deputies appear at week¬ 
ends to show interest in the fruits of subsi¬ 
disation and to promise mm-e. And from 
their headquarters in Hanover the ex¬ 
treme right-wing National Democrats are 
eyeing this part of the country as a cluster 
of propitious constituencies that should 
be ripe for picking in the Bundestag elec¬ 
tion of 1969. 

A certain amount has been done in the 
last seven or eight years to help the area 
adjust itself to its strange lot. Many roads 
have been improved ; electrification has 
gone forward. The difference between the 
prewar and the postwar freight charges 
incurred by establi.shcd industries is being 
made good from public funds. New small 
industries have been helped to .settle in, 
.some of them branches of bigger firms 
ba.sed farther west. And this summer the 
local tourist industry was given a fillip 
with a low-interest loan of three million 
marks for modernising hotels. 

Yet much still needs to be done. The 
federation of Bavarian trade unions esti- 
mate.s that some ;^5,ooo industrial jobs are 
still lacJdng. For the sake of higher wages 
and greater c»pportunity many men in the 
area leave home early on Mondays to work 
as far afield as Nuremberg, Munich or 
even Stuttgart, and do not return until 
Friday night. Too many of the young still 
want to go for good. What the planners 
would like to see accomplished straight¬ 
away is the completion of the autobahn 
from Regensburg to Pas.sau, and of the 
RJiine-Main-Danube waterway connect¬ 
ing the North Sea with the Black Sea. 
I'hey reckon that these further links with 
the outside world would encourage hesi¬ 
tant business, both big and little, to invest 
more boldly in the region. They also 
believe that more could be done at once 
to attract visitors in .search of quiet. A 
pending scheme envisages a national park 
in part of the Bavarian Forest. 

The new University of Regensburg is to 
be formally opened on November nth. It 
is expected that between 6,000 and 8,000 
students will be in residence by 1970. The 
Bavarian prime minister, Herr Alfons 
Ckippel, has said he hopes the university 
will serve as “ a light unto the nations of 
the east.” That sounds a bit grandiloquent. 
But an enlightened beginning has at least 
been made with the engagement of a 
communist jurist of the Charles Univer¬ 
sity of Prague to lecture this term. To 
critics of this gleam of tolerance the rector 
replied: "If we can’t stand that in 
Regensburg, then we may as well sliut 
up shop.” 


Switzerland 


A faint blush 

\ slight red tinge has been added to 
Switzerland’s conservative political com¬ 
plexion. In the elections of October 29th 
the communists won a vital seat in the 
lower house of the federal parliament 
from the canton of NeUchatcl, the centre 
of the watch industry. They also came top 
of the poll in Geneva, but under Switzer¬ 
land’s system of proportional representa¬ 
tion failed to get enough votes to add 
a third seat to the two they already 
hold from Geneva. Still, they have now 
increased their strength in the lower house 
from four to five seats, and can claim 
the right to form a parliamentary group. 
This will entitle them to a place on the 
vital committees of parliament. 

But the real electoral advance was 
made by the independents, the " con¬ 
sumers’ party,” who gained a total of 
six seats. Altogether ten seats changed 
hands—a major shift by the standards 
of Switzerland’s dogged electoral stability. 
The changes reflect discontent with the 
performance of the government parties 
—the Specialists, Radicals, conservative 
CUiristian Socialists and Pea.sants—and 
about the political system in general. 
Gritics complain of the government’s 
failure to deal with the problem of the 
huge foreign labour force and as well 
as of problems which are often regarded 
a.s a British copyright—the need for a 
national road network, the modernisation 
of the defence system and the rising cost 
of living. There is concern about Switzer¬ 
land’s future in Europe now that its 
Efta partners are queueing up to get into 
the common market. 

Switzerland is just about the only 
country which has retained a system of 
direct popular democracy. It is now just 
starting to remove a major gap in the 
system—the exclusion of women from the 
electorate. Last Sunday women were 
allowed to vote in three cantons—Geneva, 
Vaud and Basel—in the election for the 
federal upper house. But it looks as if the 
Swiss “ ideal democracy ” is increasingly 
unable to cope with the demands of an 
industrialised society. It will probably be 
forced to become more centralised, with 
the cantons and the referendum voters 
wielding less power than they have in 
the past. 

Austria 


Black turns grey 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

After only 18 months in sole power, 
Austria’s People’s party has suffered a 
series of body blows. Its popularity is 
visibly declining ; that of the Socialist 
party, which left the government in April 
1966 after 20 years in the “red-black” 
coalition with the conservative People’s 
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party, is visibly rising. On October 22nd 
nearly a niilliun voters elected a provincial 
government in Upper Austria, which 
contains both heavy industry and ' a 
relatively wealthy farming community. 
I'he result was a 6 per cent drop in a^he 
votes of the People's party and a 6.4 per 
cent gain for the S^ialists; they now 
stand even with 23 seats each. The fact 
that in one almost wholly farming con¬ 
stituency the People's party polled only 
51.8 p>er cent of the votes tells the tale. 
I'he farmers are angry with it. 

'Fhe discomfiture of Herr Klaus’s 
government is increased by the quarrels 
involved in shaping the new budget, which 
was presented on October 23rd, the day 
after the Upper Austrian poll. The finance 
minister, Herr Schmitz, felt obliged to cut 
spending and raise taxes. But the 
Austrian budget is not a carefully guarded 
state secret, to be revealed at last to a 
breathlessly waiting country. It is what 
is left when every ministry and pressure 
group has fought until it can hght no 
more. In the old days of the red-black 
coalition much of its infighting stayed 
concealed. No longer. The People's party 
began to fall apart in its argument about 
the budget and Die Presse has been talking 
of a “crisis of authority.” Herr Klaus’s 
party is a coalition of conflicting interests 
from industry, the employees' federation 
and the powerful farmers* union. Each 
cabinet minister has the right of veto, and 
during the budget negotiations it was 
painfully obvious that some of them were 
simply delegates of group interests. 

Herr Schmitz has faced the grim task 
of cutting expenditure, and at the same 
time trying to give some impetus to the 
flagging economy, within the framework 
of a budget 85 per cent of which is 
prescribed by existing legislation. He has 
raised indirect taxes, though he admits that 
this will start pushing up the cost of living 
next year. The increase in the turnover 
tax cannot be wholly absorbed by manu¬ 
facturers and retailers ; and every rise in 
the cost-of-living index triggers oflf auto¬ 
matic sliding-scale increases in civil 
servants’ pensions. 

'Fhe spreading disappointment with 
Herr Klaus is not caused only by the 
economic problem. After the 1966 election 
the People’s party marched off like an 
army with banners. It had the absolute 
majority it wanted, and it was going to 
.sort things out—including the ludicrous 
tangle of the budget. But the trans¬ 
formation has not happened. The work 
of parliament will become more ponderous 
because the provincial elections have 
caused a shift in the Bundesrat, the upper 
house of parliament, and the Socialists 
v\ ill now be able to delay the passage of 
bills. Two more provincial polls are 
coming up in Burgenland and Styria, 
and the trend to the Socialists will doubt¬ 
less continue. At one time there was talk 
of a new coalition, but both leaders have 
disclaimed any such thought. The Socialist 
leader, Herr Kreisky, would clearly l>e 
mad ,lnte involve himself in the govern- 
inent’s jiifficulties. He can afford to wait. 


C hina _ 

Come back, cadres 

A month after National Day and most 
of the way through the autumn harvest— 
two of the obvious reasons for the current 
pause in the cultural revolution—China 
still appears to be pushing its way back 
to normality. Red Guards arc at last 
obeying orders and getting off the streets 
and into the schools. Although' local 
papers continue to give warnings about 
the dangers of factionalism and the threat 
from the “ultra left,” there have been 
no recent reports of serious fighting. 
Canton has evidently quietened down 
enough for the semi-annual export fair 
to be re-scheduled, a month late, for 
November 15th. And even diplomats in 
Peking are breathing freer after a directive 
that they should be left alone. 

The major obstacle to full restoration 
of order—^apart from whatever revolu¬ 
tionary thoughts still lurk in the mind of 
Mao Tse-tung—seems to be the absence 
of a functioning administration. This 
week Inner Mongolia announced that the 
preparatory group it formed in April had 
been translated into a fully fledged pro¬ 
vincial revolutionary committee. This 
makes eight of these approved Maoist 
bodies. But there are still another 21 
provinces to go and most of them are 
having great difficulty in recruiting 
experienced officials. 

One reason is that after the last year’s 
assault on the communist party most 
officials are feeling once bitten twice shy. 
.\nother is that the so-called revolu¬ 
tionaries are extremely reluctant to hand 
their hard-won power back to these 
representatives of the old party regime. 
Ever since .spring the Chinese press has 
been pressing for the rehabilitation of 
party cadres; now that it looks as if 
administrators may actually have some 
administering to do, the appeals have 
become increasingly urgent. 

Experienced officials seem to have 
regained control in at least one important 
sector—the foreign ministry. The rebels 
who held the ministry when the British 
embassy was burnt down have been 
rebuked for their “mistaken and illegal 
actions.” China’s foreign relations have 
certainly not shown any improvement— 
they took two turns for the worse recently 
when Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk refused 
any more Chinese aid and General Ne Win 
expelled Chinese experts from Burma— 
but at least the diplomatic machinery 
appears to be working again. This week 
China finally agreed to release the 
Indonesian diplomats who had been 
recalled to Jakarta; they were flown 
home in a Chinese plane which will return 
with China’s representatives in Indonesia. 
No such exchange has been arranged 
with Britain, which has not expelled 
Chinese diplomats as the Indonesians did; 
the restricted British diplomats'^and the 
imprisoned Reuters man remain in Peking. 
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Where on Earth? 

The world can now take advantage of ICrs modernized methods of producing a range of concentrated compound 
fertilizers (CCF) more economically than ever before. 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of ICI, backed by its vast computer-assisted research 
establishments and the world-famous Jealott's Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise CCF to meet the 
situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements. 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilizers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of ammonium 
nitrate ( 35.7 %N) or urea ( 46,6 %N).instead of ammonium sulphate ( 21.7 %N). The size of the plant has been substantially 
reduced. The result: an improved fertilizer with lower capital and production costs. 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICI’s up-to-date achievements. Today, backed by a vast amount of 
experience, ICI-designed plant is producing some 9 (X),(XX) tons of concentrated compound fertilizers from four units in 
the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia. 

The ICI-designed fertilizer units are capable of producing a comprehensive range of tailored products based on ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash. 

The Malaysian unit, producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure technique. 
Because the fertilizer is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate. 

All ICI fertilizers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil and china 
clay to give a free-flowing product. 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected licencee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and requirements. 

Other ICI Processes include Ammonia and Town Gas 

The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionized the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production in 
countries without an indigenous source of natural gas. Today there 
are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 countries. ICl is 
producing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily in the UK from instal¬ 
lations based on Jflhs know-how offered to the world and further 
capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is being commissioned. 

For further informatioii write te: 

THE LICEN8IN6 MMMER, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL WOUSTRIES LTD. ABRICULTURAL DIVISlOH, BIUIH6HAM, CO. DURHAM, EH6LAHD 


The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most econom¬ 
ical method of producing town gas. Low in capital and running costs 
the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and clean. The process has 
been extensively adopted for town gas manufacture throughout the 
world and 200 units are in commission or under construction. More 
than half the UK*s gas capacity is now based on ICI processes. The 
newest process,'the TCI 500*, produces town gas which requires no 
further enrichment. 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 


Salvaging the railways 


Washington, DC 


Once again, a fluctuation in the fortunes 
of the American railways is killing off 
some famous passenger trains. This 
apparently inexorable trend has not 
worked itself out yet. Today it is still 
possible to travel on the California 
Zephyr from Chicago to San Francisco 
Bay, but a year from now it may not be. 
Early in October the Atchison, lopeka 
and Santa Fe announced the proposed 
cancellation of 33 passenger trains, in¬ 
cluding the Chief and the Grand Canyon 
from Chicago to Los Angeles. Its presi¬ 
dent explained the decision by a decline 
of 17.3 per cent in the line’s passenger 
receipts in the first eight months of 1967. 
“Santa Fe did not abandon the travel¬ 
ling public,” he said defensively. “ Travel¬ 
lers showed an increasing preference to 
drive or fly.” 

Last week the oldest American line, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, announced 
a similar slimming of its passenger ser¬ 
vices. One of those to go, i>ain Number 
8 from Chicago to Pittsburgh, left 
Chicago one nj^ht recently with only 
seven payinj^ passengers. A relatively 
energetic promoter of rail passenger 
traffic (unlike some managements, which 
have made up their minds that passengers 
have no future and must got rid of), 
the Baltimore and Ohio has tried film 
shows, accommodation for motorcars and 
no end of treats, but its direct deficit from 


passenger services goes on rising. 

Both these managements try to blame 
their decisions on the United States Post 
Office, which decided in September to 
take the remaining railway post office 
cars out of service. Travelling sorting 
offices have been a feature of American 
railway life for a century and not a few 
trains were timed for the convenience of 
the postal service rather than of the 
passenger. For some trains that had long 
since lost most of their passengers, the 
withdrawal of the sorting cars is the last 
straw. Resolutions were moved in Con¬ 
gress to force the Post Office to postpone 
the step and some odium fell on the 
Federal Railroad Administration for re¬ 
fusing to join the fight. 

But it would hardly do for this brand 
new office with a futuristic mission to 
start life by trying to hold the line for a 
technological standstill. The Post Office 
wants to use the railways for bulk carriage 
of mail that has been fully sorted automat¬ 
ically at the point of origin, much of it 
to go in road-rail containers. This re¬ 
quires fast freight trains, cheaper rates 
and the end of postal traffic as a means 
of keeping uneconomic passenger trains 
alive. 

It is the misfortune of the Federal Rail¬ 
road Administration to be setting up 
shop just when the railway industry runs 
into a bad patch again. After a steep 



decline in the late nineteen-fifties 
finances improved year by year from 1961 
to 1966. These were years of great buoy¬ 
ancy in the whole economy and the im¬ 
provement came entirely (apart from a 
few specially placed suburban lines) from 
freight traffic. By last year the net income 
of the whole industry, at an estimated 
$925 million, had climbed back to about 
where it was in 1955. To be sure, the 
earning power of the whole economy had 
expanded dramatically in the meantime 
and, on a ratio of net income to equity 
employed, the railways fell by 1965 to 71st 
among 73 industry groups. Air transport, 
by contrast, rose to first place. 

Some investment analysts still see a 
bright future for railway shares. But the 
present position is that the recovery of 
the past six years has stopped with a dull 
thud. To take the two biggest lines, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad reported a decline 
of 93 per cent in profits in the third 
quarter of this year, while the New York 
Central actually made a loss. The 
American Railroad Association says that, 
even if the fourth quarter is as good as 
the fourth quarter of last year (which 
it does not expect), earnings for 1967 will 
still be about one-ffiird less than last year. 

The employers blame the handsome 
retroactive pay award, made in Septem¬ 
ber by a thinly disguis^ compulsory arbi¬ 
tration board appointed by the President 
to avert a strike. This year has also seen 
some aberrations in bulk freight traffic : 
for various reasons a larger than usual 
proportion of the grain crop has stayed 
on the farms, less timber has been on 
the move and a falling-off in deliveries 
of new automobiles has been compounded 
by the strike at the Ford Company’s 
plants. When the shoe pinches, manage¬ 
ments turn to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to shed more 
unprofitable passenger trains. 

Regulatory power over the railways 
rests with this independent commission, 
which has held it since the nineteenth 
century and tends still to exercise it on 
traditional lines, going mostly by pre¬ 
cedent. Compared with the rest of the 
industrial economy, the railways may no 
longer be particularly profitable but some 
of them are still very big and the idea 
that the first necessity is to protect the 
public from their voracious instincts dies 
hard. 'Hiis duty the commission performs 
by quasi-judicial procedures. It controls 
charges for passengers and freight, mer¬ 
gers and changes in capital structure and 
the right to enter or leave any part of 
the market. 
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This year has seen the setting up of a 
Federal Railroad Administration as a 
part of the new Department of Trans¬ 
portation. But the regulatory power re¬ 
mains where it was, with the commission, 
substantially outside the control of the 
executive branch of the government. In 
charge of the Federal Railroad Adminis¬ 
tration is a bright young civil engineer, 
Mr Scheffer Lang. He has responsibility 
for railway safety and, rather oddly, for 
the government-owned Alaska Railroad ; 
he has an Office of High-Speed Ground 
Transportation with funds and a mandate 
to promote this particular branch of rail¬ 
way .technology ; and he has to help the 
Secretary of Transportation, Mr Alan 
Boyd, in a vague but interesting duty, 
“ to provide general leadership in the 
identification and solution of transport 
problems.*’ The new Administration has 
a built-in concern for the future health 
of the railway industry since Mr Boyd 
and his colleagues believe that railways 
of .some kind are essential to the transport 
system of the future. 

I'he new department is not going to 
preserve the California Zephyr, but it will 
try to save rail passenger transport in the 
relatively urbanised areas of the country 
by helping to produce something new and 
better. Apart from suburban services, 
some of which, like the Long Island Rail¬ 
road, seem able to survive, it believes that 
there will be a market for services be¬ 
tween cities within ranges of between, 
say, 75 and 400 miles, if the right services 
can be provided. First, obviously, comes 
the east coast belt from Boston to 
Washington, where road travel takes too 
long, where the air lanes are getting more 
and more congested but rail services are 
in decay. The Railroad Administration 
has agreements with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to demonstrate for two years a 
fast service, up to 160 miles an hour, 
between Washington and New York. 
TriaLs have been begun and, though the 
hopes of starting the service this autumn 
have been dashed because not enough of 
the new rolling-stock was ready, the ser¬ 
vice should be running next year. 

Some federal money will go into this 
demonstration, as into a similar demon¬ 
stration service with gas-turbine loco¬ 
motives to be tried out on the New 
Haven Railroad between New York and 
Boston. Eventually, the new departihent 
believes that as many as six or seven of 
the more densely populated areas of the 
country—the belts from Pittsburgh to 
the Great Lakes and from Chicago to St 
Louis are examples—may justify fast 
inter-city services. Another experiment, 
the “ auto-train,” trying out new loading 
and interior arrangements for motorists 
going by rail, is being prepared to run 
south from Washington to Jacksonville, 
Florida, a route of 750 miles. 

American railways have been struggling 
for 20 years with the problems that are 
now overtaking rail passenger transport 

^urope. Their attempt to preserve a 
micral passenger service has failed and 
fbe best hope is that it may be resur¬ 


rected at a new level of quality in areas 
which, because of their special charac¬ 
teristics, not only favour this mode of 
getting about but are going to be des¬ 
perately in need of it. By contrast, the. 
use of rails to move freight does not 
need to be salvaged. It is getting some 
modernisation, with improved handling, 
advanced data systems, containers and 
unit trains, and it needs more. It needs 
a flexibility in price-setting which the 
traditional procedures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission do not at present 
permit. These are largely a matter of 
adjudicating between different transport 
interests and never mind a free market. 
An Act passed in 1958 did make possible 
more flexible treatment of pricing pro¬ 
blems by the commission but it is taking 
an inordinately long time to sink in. 

If they are to go on modernising them¬ 
selves as freight carriers, the railways 
(there are 75 major ones and several 
hundred small lines) need more freedom 
to change their capital structure. To be 
able to raise new money, they need to 
be able to offer viable propositions to the 
money market. To achieve that they 
must be able to merge : if need be the 
stronger need to be able to gobble up 
the weaker, whatever genteel conditions 
propriety may impose on the process. But 
the present legal and quasi-legal impedi¬ 
ments to mergers, acquisitions or capital 
change are ludicrously cumbersome. 

The Pennsylvania and New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroads have been trying to merge 
since 1962. Last year they extracted a 
favourable ruling from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; last month they 
won a judgment in a federal court against 
the objections of the Norfolk and 
Western. This railway has now appealed 
against the judgment with the support of 
three other lines which also feel threatened 
and the two big railways will have to go 
to the Supreme Court before they get 
their merger. Before the matter went 
to the courts at all, the commission’s 
hearings filled 129 business days, 
employed 338 lawyers, required ^463 wit¬ 
nesses and produced some 20,000 pages 
of transcript. The railway barons of the 
past may be to blame for the legacy 
of public distrust that is reflected in 
such proceedings as these ; but a lot of 
necessary change is being held up. 


Congress's last legs 


Home is where Congress would like to 
be on Thanksgiving Day, November 23rd, 
and realists in the White House would 
not regret its going. Whenever Congress 
departs, it is going to leave behind a pile 
of unfinished business, including the in¬ 
crease in taxes which looks more and more 
urgent. And the longer Congress stay^, 
the more fractious it seems to become. A 
fortnight ago the House of Representa¬ 
tives insisted on attaching a blanket $8 
billion cut in spending to a resolution 
whose simple purpose was to permit 


agen *ies which had not yet received their 
appropriations to continue spending 
money. Last week the Senate stalwartly 
refused to pass the buck to the President’ 
in this way. Now there is a complete 
deadlock. 

But the scent of freedom can soften the 
most obstinate hearts. Appropriation Bills 
have been whipping through Congress, 
making the spending resolution—^and the 
deadlock—less and less relevant. In the 
process the President has even won some 
small but welcome victories. The House, 
which refused originally to give a penny 
for rent supplements (which help poor 
people to move into better housing), 
climbed down to the extent of $10 million, 
a quarter of what the President wanted ; 
model cities, a new approach to urban 
renewal, won half a loaf. The House 
gave way even more resoundingly when 
it decided to let the Administration sell 
$3.2 billion worth of participation certifi¬ 
cates—^all it had asked. Selling these 
shares in a pool of government loans has 
the effect of reducing the deficit—-or giv¬ 
ing the President more power to spend. 

But there are two ghastly cliff-hangers. 
Among the handful of appropriation Bills 
which are still unpassed are those for 
foreign aid and the well-named poverty 
agency, which technically can no longer 
even pay their own employees. I’hese are 
the programmes which conservatives (and 
indeed the public) want most to cut ; 
wretchedly, the foreign aid Bill is also 
embroiled with Senate liberals over credit 
for sales of arms. Even the authorisa¬ 
tion for foreign aid has been languishing 
for weeks in a conference committee con?- 
posed of members of both houses. 

Now the issue has been further inflamed 
by the decision to sell F-5 supersonic jet 
aircraft to Peru. In the House 20 liberals 
led by Representative Reuss are threaten¬ 
ing to vote against the authorisation when 
it returns to their chamber unless this 
decision is rescinded. In August, when 
the House originally approved the BUI, 
there were only eight votes to spare. 
Concessions to the critics of arms sales to 
poor countries seem unavoidable ; even 
the House Appropriations Sub-committee 
is sponsoring two in its money Bill, which 
is being offered, in most unorthodox 
fashion, before the authorisation is 
accepted. But the price may be the 
lowest appropriation since the programme 
was launched—$2.2 billion. 

But if the world’s poor face short com¬ 
mons, so do America’s. The House has 
yet to pass the authorisation or the appro¬ 
priation for the war on domestic poverty 
and on the floor the Bills face a deter¬ 
mined onslaught from Republicans deter¬ 
mined to dismember the agency—if 
Congress, in its rush for the doors, is 
willing to wait so long. There is, how¬ 
ever, one Bill which most Congressmen 
with thoughts for their re-election would 
be reluctant to leave in Itmho: that rais¬ 
ing social security benefits, which has still 
to reach the Senate. This may yet pro¬ 
vide time for sober second thoughts and 
White House pressure. 
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City of unbrotherly 
• love 


Phifade/phiB, Pannsy/vania 

Philadelphia could perfectly well elect a 
Republican Mayor on Tuesday and then 
vote for a Democratic presidential candi¬ 
date next year. Unlike the State of 
Pennsylvania as a whole, which shows a 
close balance between the two major 
parties with the Republicans slightly in 
the lead, Philadelphia has 562,000 voters 
registered as Democrats to 374,000 regis¬ 
tered as Republicans. Such a big majority 
ought to be able to survive a setback in 
a single municipal election. Still, a setback 
it would be if Democratic rule in the city 
were brought to an end after 16 
years. The Democrats have lost New 
York City to Mayor Lindsay. They do 
not want to enter the 1968 presidential 
campaign with their hold on the big 
eastern cities apparently ebbing away. 
Thus strong rea.sons of national politics 
brought Vice President Humphrey to 
Philadelphia last week with an appeal to 
the city’s Democrats to clo.se ranks 
around Mayor James Tate. 

If the Democrats were not split, Mayor 
Tate would not be in danger but they 
are doubly split. Of the two groups that 
have turned against him, the Reform 
Democrats are the less numerous but 
probably the more influential in determin¬ 
ing the climate in which his campaign 
has to be fought. These are the Young 
I'urks of 20 years ago, whose drive 
for urban planning and administrative 
renovation turned Philadelphia from a 
tirfed old place to the least discouraging 
of American cities for foreign architects 
and town planners to visit. Not all of 
them have deserted Mayor Tate but one 
of them, Mr Walter Phillips (an old 
Philadelphian name), is running for the 
City Council with Mayor Tate’s Repub¬ 
lican opponent, Mr Arlen Specter. From 
their headquarters close to the City Hall 
with its banner, “ Democrats for Specter,” 
Mr Phillip's friends send out the message 
that the forces of progress have gone over 
to the Republican .vde. 

Civic renovation and old-fashioned 
Democratic ward politics co-existed 
amicably through the nineteen-hfties but, 
though the reformers ran the city, 
they never fully controlled the party. 
Influence in the wards remained in the 
hands of more old-fashioned politicians, 
the kind who shake hands, kiss babies and 
miss no opportunity to say that the busi¬ 
ness of government is to care about 
people. Mayor Tate, an Irish Catholic, 
is this kind ; so is the more-or-less deposed 
Democratic chairman in the city, Mr 
Francis Smith, with whom the Mayor 
quarrelled over the allegedly sharp tactics 
by which Mr Smith had obtained the 
chairmanship. The Mayor beat Mr 
Smith’s candidate for the nomination in 
the primary election in May. 

When that fight was over, instead of 
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a reconciliation the two men engaged in 
a procedural and legal fight. Common 
interest would have had it otherwise, but 
human nature kept the quarfel going. 
Like two dukes after the same courtesan, 
each brought up to expect to get his 
way. Mayor Tate and Mr Smith are not 
philosophically disjoined but emotionally 
put asunder. The Mayor’s campaign 
managers fear, although Mr Smith has 
denied any such intention, that Mr Smith 
will get his followers in the 22 wards 
which he controls to cast their votes on 
I'uesday for the Democratic candidates 
for lesser offices, but not for Mr Tate 
for Mayor. Nobody knows if, or to what 
extent, this will happen. 

The most persuasive ground of attack 
on Mayor late is that under him the 
city’s administration ha.s begun to run 
out of intellectual steam, that the drive 
for reform is slowing down and that the 
ideas, which this old centre of popula¬ 
tion, trade and industry is going to need 
if it is to stay in the front rank, are not 
being produced, or not being applied. 
This criticism is not very rabble-rousing. 
To get the Mayor out, his opponents have 
been using another line of attack as well, 
accusing his administration of jobbery, 
favouritism and similar venal sins—in 
short, of being corrupt. But, if they had 
been able to uncover any single really 
.solid money scandal involving the Mayor 
personally they would have done so by 
now ; to his credit they have not. 

In his favour Mayor Tate can count 
the fact that hi.s government has been, 
and still is, a success by comparison with 
that of most cities. The replanning and 
renewal of some of the historic central 
districts, conceived and pushed by the 
city planning commission over the past 
20 years, has by now a good deal to 
show. The municipal serv^ices are better 
than most. Grime, which tends to increase 
in most cities, has fallen in Philadelphia. 

IVue, the city remains uneasily con¬ 
scious of racial and social tensions. In 
its population of two million, “minori¬ 
ties ” of one kind or another, racial, 
national or religious, predominate—about 
30 per cent are Negro, most of the re¬ 
mainder are Poles, Irishmen, Italians or 
Jews and each group tends to remain 
closely-knit and separate. There were 
some uncomfortable weeks last summer 
when the city rather expected that its 
Negro districts would follow' the examples 
of Newark and Detroit; it had serious 
riots of its own in 1964. Last August a 
limited state of emergency was declared, 
fairly numerous arrests were made and 
some caches of weapons and Molotov 
cocktails were discovered. Mayor Tate 
claims credit for himself and his police 
chief for the fact that it all passed with¬ 
out a big flare-up. But his opponent, Mr 
Specter, who, after all, is District Attor¬ 
ney, claims a share of the credit, too. 

Each courts the law-and-order vote, 
but each needs the Negro vote as well and 
presents himself as fair and benevolent to 
the Negro community. Also in the field 
is a fairly militant Negro candidate, Mr 



Mayor versus District Attorney 


Cecil Moore. Thus there is something of 
a test of the proportions in which the 
Negro community is itself divided be¬ 
tween, crudely, the law-abiding older 
generation and the aggressive young. The 
Negro vote has been mainly Democratic 
in the recent past. 

Mr Specter, a Jewish lawyer, first be¬ 
came widely known in 1964 through his 
work as principal staff investigator for 
the Warren Commission on the assassin¬ 
ation of President Kennedy. Not long 
after, he shifted allegiance to the Repub¬ 
licans and ran successfully for District 
Attorney. He is only 37 to Mayor Tate’s 
57 ; he can go for bicycle rides in Fair- 
mount Park, copying the style of Mayor 
Lindsay of New York. An able, intelli¬ 
gent, energetic and ambitious man, if he 
lacks anything it is warmth or, more 
precisely, the capacity t<j communicate 
warmth. He campaign has been well 
planned and well executed, but it has set 
nobody afire. Still, it has done much to 
establish the Republicans in Philadelphia 
as a party of modernisation and progress. 


Insurance 

uncovered 


There must be something in the com¬ 
plaints about automobile insurance when 
so many Senators, Representatives and 
State Legislators are demanding investi¬ 
gation and reform. The companies them¬ 
selves do not pretend that all is well, 
while the staff of the Antitrust Subcom¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
concluded flatly last month that the ser¬ 
vice offered the public was “ slow, in¬ 
complete and expensive.” 

Insurance, it is said, is becoming too 
costly for the poor and, as it is not com¬ 
pulsory in all states, more and more 
victims of road accidents go uncompen¬ 
sated. The insurance companies are 
accused of cancelling policies—or refusing 
to renew them—^widiout real justification. 
There is also much bitterness about dis¬ 
crimination against whole classes of 
drivers^thc -young and the old, divorced 
women and military personnel ; one com¬ 
pany eschews doctors (whose minds may 
well be on their patients) and ministers of 
religion, who tend to trust in the Lord. 
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Doctors in'^demand 

Look homeward, doctor—the advice 
applies whether the doctors are American 
or foreign, doctors of medicine, philosophy 
or science; too many of all varieties are 
attracted to the big American cities and 
universities, too few want to work in the 
hinterlands, whether they arc rural Ncb- 
radca or the Philippines. This is the latest 
explanation for the drain of the world’s 
brains into the United States, a problem 
which, like an onion, keeps revealing layers 
beneath the layers. 

A few years ago the discovery that 
foreign students were reluctant to return 
home from America was startling. Soon 
after, according to a staff study released 
last summer by a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, the British in¬ 
vented the term “ brain drain ” to describe 
their losses of professional people to jobs 
in the United States. Last year's revelation 
(and the rea.son for the House’s interest) 
was that the new American immigration 
laws were actually encouraging the drain 
and making it worse, since immigrants are 
now admitted not because they come from 
a preferred country but because they have 
a “preferred skill.’’ Now the New York 
Times, in a painstaking and voluminous 
.series of articles, has uncovered the truth 
that (he brain drain begins at home: 
American rural areas are short of doctors 
and becoming shorter. 

One drain feeds the other. America is 
thought to need about 50,000 more doc¬ 
tors. Fewer and fewer of the 7,500 or so 
produced by American medical schools 
each year are interested in general practice, 
especially in the country and in the depths 
of city slums. Nor can the hospitals get the 
doctors that they need; eagerly and 
avidly, they snatch up foreign offerings. 
About 45,000 doctors trained abroad now 
work in the United States, according 10 
the New York Times, And more and more 
of these and other professional immigrants 
are coming from the countries that can 
least afford to lose them. 

There has been a fair amount of good 
sense in appraising the problem. The rea¬ 
sons why professional people like sophisti¬ 
cated environments are complex and the 
lure of money is probably the least. I..ong 
before Dr Jones’s Committee reported last 
month, Britain had recognised that most 
men leave for quite personal and particular 


motives ; it has based various efforts to 
recover them on the reasonable assump¬ 
tion that the offer of the right job in the 
right place can entice back some of the 
2,1 H)i) or more British scientists who emi¬ 
grate to the United States each year. 

The emigration from Latin America of 
about 600 highly trained persons each year 
—half of them physicians going to the 
United States—has received intensive study 
by the Pan American Health Organisation. 
It recognised that even within Latin 
America the concentration of doctors in 
large cities was a problem and that, while 
the United States exerted a “ pull *’ in 
terms of high incomes and opportunities 
for research, Latin American countries pro¬ 
vide a push with their political instability, 
rigid academic structure and appointment 
by status rather than by ability. 

The solution, all sides seem to agree, 
is not to forbid people to move about— 
except perhaps that the terms on which 
students going to the United States arc 
supported should be set in such a way 
as to make sure that they come home. 
There must be measures taken in develop¬ 
ing countries to enrich the domestic oppor¬ 
tunities for potential migrants. The United 
States is quite ready to help. Americans 
feel really guilty about the way in which 
the relaxeiJ immigration laws made a 
mockery of foreign aid by bringing an in¬ 
crease of over 30 per cent in the number 
of technically trained people who entered 
in the first year. 

What the United States can do about 
this is another matter. The developed 
countries—‘Britain, Canada and Japan— 
can, it is thought, take care of themselves. 
But it is being sugge.sted that the Ameri¬ 
can government agencies concerned should 
accept frankly that the brain drain from 
developing countries is a problem, that the 
United States should make greater efforts 
(which it has already begun) to increase its 
native output of doctors and that it think 
about restricting the use of foreign scientific 
people in its biggest and unique technical 
projects, such as space research. As for 
the shortage of doctors in rural America, 
that may be the hardest nut to crack. Even 
more than doctors, doctors* wives arc re¬ 
luctant to settle in a small town, with few 
amenities and where the doctor is on tap 
twenty-four hours a day. 


COMING TO AMERICA 

Immigration of scientists, engineers and physicians 


Total by area Thousand % from developing countries % 



Racial bias is said to have been virtually 
eliminated but, when companies take into 
account a man*s occupation and earnings 
and where he lives, it is often Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans who have to pay higher 
premiums, resort to fly-by-night firms or 
go uninsured. Regulation of insurance is 
a matter for the states ; in 1945 the 
business was actually exempted from the 
federal anti-trust laws. Some members of 
Congress are anxious to know how well 
the states protect their policy-holders. 

Even more interesting is the growing 
criticism of the whole concept on which 
automobile insurance is based: that of 
negligence by the insured. In many acci¬ 
dents there may have been no negligence 
or it may be impossible to prove and so 
the injured receive no compensation. 
Where there was negligence there is every 
temptation to exaggerate injuries or 
damage ; in Professor Daniel Moynihan’s 
words, under the system “delay, fraud 
and contentiousness are maximised.” The 
courts are clogged and i» is the poor, who 
cannot afford to wait, who suffer most. 
But the system is costly for everyone : 
benefits paid out amount to less than half 
of the premiums paid. The insurance 
companies, which have to fight the cases 
in court, theiiLselves lose money (over $1 
billion on motor car business between 
1956 and 1965, though this year profits 
should be fair) as the number of accidents 
and the costs of medical care and of 
repairs continue to rise. 

A remedy which has been suggested is 
that the question of liability should be 
disregarded for the first $10,000 of any 
claim ; moreover, the victim would l)e 
compensated by his own company, not 
by the other man’s. (Larger claims could 
still be taken to a)url). Mas.sac.husetts, the 
first state to consider the scheme, has 
turned it down, but last month one of the 
leading firms. Insurance Company of 
North America, endorsed it as a means 
of unclogging the courts and possibly of 
bringing down the cost of in.surance in the 
long run. 


Keep your secrets! 


Last June students demonstrated in gas- 
rriasks, demanding the abandonment of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s contracts 
with the government to do secret military 
research on biological and chemical war¬ 
fare. The result was that Projects Spice- 
rack and Summit—involving nearly one 
million dollars—^were cancelled in an 
action which is being repeated at universi¬ 
ties across the country. The mounting 
opposition among professors and students 
to such secret military research is largely 
the result of opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. But it also reflects a growing 
concern that secret contracts may jeopar¬ 
dise the academic tradition of free dis¬ 
cussion and exchange of ideas. 

The chief reason why universities accept 
outside contracts is a desperate shortage 
of funds. To science faculties, constantly 






































































THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 
Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

THE LITERARY ESSAYS : VOLUMES I & 11 

with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


^‘Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


**. . . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale, lie is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


“. . . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0 for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as 
follows: 

historical; volumes III &. IV 
POLITICAL : VOLUMES V & VI 

economic: volumes VII & VIII 

LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEM.s: 

VOLUME IX 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Tel.: 01-9305155 


WeseetheAthens Hilton 
as a famous 
international hotel. 

But it’ll be Greek 
to you. 


You'll be surrounded by the music 
of the bouzouki, and tempted by an 
endless assortment of Greek culinar 
specialties in the Taverna Ta Nissia. 
In fact, Manager Jean Pierre Piquet 
has even made certain there's wall- 
to-wall marble in your bathroom. 
From our roof-top bar and supper 
club you'll enjoy a breath-taking 
view of the Acropolis and the 
harbour. Our superb conference 
facilities assure the success of 
any meeting, and we're right in 
the middle of the new centre 
of Athens. Add a sparkling 
swimmmg pool set in a Grecian 
garden and you'll have a 
famous international hotel- 
that'll be Greek to you. 

m^For reservations call your 
travel agent, any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Service. 

In London call HYD 8888. 
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If you can’t find your way 
back to the Paris Hilton, 
look for the Eiffel Tower. 


i We overlook the same pai k. Only a block from thej 
, Seine and the tree-lined boulevards. But Manager 
I Pierre Jaquillard's magnificent new Pans Hilton 
I offers more than an excellent location. There are 
493 tastefully decorated room.s . . each with the 
weather you select For the business traveller I 
there is office equipment, telex service, fl 

multi-lingual secretarial service plus excellent fl 
convention and conference facilities. 'Le Jg 

Toil de Paris', a rooftop supper club with a W 
spectacular view of the city, or Le Wester n— OT 

where you'll get superb American steaks. ffli 
You’ll find the Pans Hilton is a great deal ^jt 

more than the easiest hotel in the 
city to go home to 


Tflk For reservations call your travel agent i 
or any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation k 
Office In London call HYD 8888. /: 
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in need of new and expensive apparatus, 
a lucrative government contract has 
become a prize to be fbught for. At 
present only a small percentage of the 
research carried out on university facilities 
is secret ; only $34 million, it is estimated» 
went to secret projects out of Defence 
Department research and development 
contracts with academic groups amounting 
to $290 million in the year ending last 
June. I'he majority of university contracts 
with the federal government run the usual 
gamut of studies from malnutrition to 
road tiafhc. But the small percentage of 
secret military research raises the question 
of whether university resources are being 
diverted from the primary educational 
purpr>ses for which the university exists. 

More and more universities are begin¬ 
ning to feel this is so. Harvard has lianned 
all secret research, although students there 
last week extended their protests to include 
demonstrations against the recruiting of 
graduates by the I^w Chemical Company 
which makes napalm for the government. 
At Stanford, which has inaugurated a 
case-by-ca.se review of new proposals for 
secret research, a professor complained 
bitterly that the Central Intelligence 
Agency required public denials of the 
existence of any of their projects. The 
University of Michigan may be forced 
to change its policy after the debate 
stirred up‘ two weeks ago when its student 
newspaper disclosed that there were about 
$9 million worth of secret Defence Depart¬ 
ment programmes being undertaken by 
the university, ranging from counter¬ 
insurgency projects in Thailand to 
research on a new intercontinental ballistic 
missile. And a national organisation of 
scientists has stated that no university 
should accept grants that require research 
findings to be kept secret or to be 
approved by government agencies before 
publication. 

A majority of academics probably agree 
that, ideally, the university is not the best 
place for such work. But the issue is 
complicated by the difficulty of determin¬ 
ing at what moment purely academic 
research assumes a strategic value. I'he 
reaction of bacteria to a chemical com¬ 
pound may be of interest to the doctor 
and to the expert in germ warfare alike. 


Farmers' 

switchback 


What is really new about the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s New Era Farm Pro¬ 
gramme is its flexibility and Mr Freeman 
is now denionstrating that this really works 
—except when interfered with by the 
weather or farmers ip other countries. 
Last year America’s notorious surpluses of 
grain were suddenly almost exhausted, 
prices zoomed up and housewives pro¬ 
tested. So foreign countries, except for 
Aagfej^ich actually pay for their imports 
from the United States in dollars, 


were told that they would have to do 
with less and American farmers were en¬ 
couraged to plant more. As a result the 
1967 harvest is breaking all records and 
prices have been falling all year, except 
for a slight upturn in early summer. Wheat 
i is now selling at $1.39 a bushel compared 
with $1.71 a year ago, maize has dropped 
to $1.10 a bushel from $1.35 and the index 
for farm prices as a whole is down by 
7 per cent. 

Prices have fallen farther than the 
Department of Agriculture had planned 
because there have been bumper crops 
this year in other grain-producing coun¬ 
tries. But ih the new agricultural era 
this is easily dealt with—it is hoped—by 
cutting back America’s output of grain in 
the crop year that has just of>ened. 
Farmers are being asked—and a refusal 
means a loss of government .subsidies—to 
reduce the acreage planted to wheat by 
13 per cent ; plantings of feed grains are 
also being cut. Meanwhile an export drive 
is being mounted and supplies are also 
being given away more lavishly under the 
Food for Peace programme for under¬ 
developed countries, once again. This has 
the added advantage of mitigating the cut¬ 
backs in other types of foreign aid that 
now seem inevitable this year as a result 
of Congress’s parsimony. 

How farmers will react to being mani¬ 
pulated in this way by Washington will 
only become ab.solutely clear when they 
go to the polls in twelve months’ time. 
No one doubts that if they were voting 
in their present resentful mood the Admin¬ 
istration would do badly, in spite of all 
Mr Freeman’s efforts to check the fall in 
prices by such means as extending the 
maturities of price support loans. Both he 
and the President are now suggesting 
that farmers should organise along trade 
union lines in order to bargain more 
effectively with the purchasers of their 
products. This is just what the most active 
critic of the Administration’s agricultural 
policies, the National Farmers Organisa¬ 
tion, has been trying to do for some years. 
Another way of cushioning the impact on 
farm prices, and on foreign recipients of 
food aid from America, of sudden changes 
in supply would be for the government to 
build up reserve stocks of grain once again 
-—carefully insulated from the market this 
time, of course. The Administration is 
urging Congress to act on the Purcell 
Bill, one of the various proposals now 
being considered which would permit this, 
but it seems unlikely that time will be 
found for it at this session. 


Little Miss Hawk 


Are famous film stars assured of winning 
the elections of their choice? It has yet to 
be disproved. California, with a dancer in 
the Senate and a cinematic cowboy in 
the Governor’s chair, may be about to 
send the child idol of the depressed 



A kiss from the jather of her party. 


nineteen-thirties, now known as Mrs 
Shirley Temple Black, to Congress as the 
member from San Mateo County, a 
wealthy and conservative suburb of San 
Francisco. I’he election on November 
14th (caused by the death of the Repub¬ 
lican incumbent) is the only contest for 
the House of Representatives scheduled 
this autumn. With ten candidates in the 
running Mrs Black, one of four Republi¬ 
cans and a matured but recognisable 
version of the star of Little Miss Marker, 
is favoured to get the job. 

Insofar as they have emerged, the 
]K>litical views of Mrs Black are those of 
a soft-voiced hawk. On Vietnam, she 
reasons that “ it would only take four 
hours and two planes to mine Haiphong 
harbour.” On racial riots, she draws on 
her experience as the mother of three 
and suggests that, if a child is given 
sweets to stop his tantrum, he “deter¬ 
mines to have another.” Her public life 
in recent years has been cxjnfined to 
charity work, to local Republican party 
activities and to resigning from a director¬ 
ship of the San Francisco Film Festival 
because she found one of its selections, 
the Swedish film Night Games, 
pornographic. 

None of her opponents thinks for a 
minute that the name of Shirley Temple 
has been forgotten. The six Democrats 
are bravely hoping that her candidacy 
will simply divide the Republican vote; 
if no one gets a majority, there must be a 
run-off election in December. One Repub¬ 
lican who is making a strong fight is a 
young lawyer and decorated ex-scrvice* 
man, Mr Paul McCloskey; however, he 
is not challenging her on the Vietnamese 
war-even though on this he is considered 
a liberal—^but on the ultra-conservative 
ground that woman’s place is in the home. 
Neither is the real issue in this much- 
publicised election. What will be shown 
IS whether or not the electorate can resist 
the subliminal appeal of a face and hame 
made familiar by mass ipedili. vlf Mrs 
Shirley Temple Black (her nan^ squpears 
thus on the ballot) goe* to Conjj^ss, it 
will be possible to argue that nothing can 
stop the inexorable advance of Governor 
Ronald Reagan on the Presidency. 



SPAIN MOVES FORWARD 

Franco ; A Biographical History 
By Brian Crozier. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 609 pages, illustrated. 70s. 


It is inevitably a dangerous exercise to 
attempt an historical biography of a 
political leader during his lifetime—the 
more so when the subject still wields 
absolute power, as General Franco does, 
in a period of violent social and economic 
transition. The economic changes in 
Spain in the past fifteen years, and espec¬ 
ially since 1959, have been dramatic, and 
these have brought in their train a whole 
series of social changes. It is still much 
too early to say where they will lead ; yet 
more difficult to assess their internal 
political consequences. 

An example of this difficulty can be 
found on the last page of Mr Crozier’s 
eminently readable book when he writes: 

And if it is true that he [Franco] long kept 
his people deprived of civil liberties, it is 
also true that he has |^radually liberalised 
his regime. There arc still true reactionaries 
in his cabinet—men like Alonso Vega, the 
Minister of the Interior, and the Under- 
Secretory of the Cabinet, Carrero Blanco. 
But there are also men like Fraga Iribarne, 
the Minister of Information, and Gastiella, 
the Foreign Minister who, though not true 
liberals, are relatively liberal. 

However, when General Munoz Grandes 
stepped down as vice-premier a few 
weeks ago, it was Admiral Carrero 
Blanco, not Sr Fi^aga or Sr Gastiella, who 
was appointed in iiis place, as the man 
who will substitute for General Franco in 
the case of the latter’s “ absence or ill¬ 
ness.” It is true that Sr Fraga was chiefly 
responsible, last year, for a more liberal- 
seeming press law ; Sr Gastiella for this 
year’s law on religious freedom. But 
Carrero Blanco was known to be a lead¬ 
ing critic inside the cabinet on both issues, 
and both have proved, in the event, less 
liberal in their application than had been 
hoped in some quarters. 

The regime for which General Franco 
is responsible remains intact, with only 
comparatively minor and mostly verbal 
qualifications, since the end of the civil 
war. It is unlikely that any succeeding 
figure will be able to dominate the Span¬ 
ish political scene as General Franco has 
done, as generalissimo, head of state, 
head of the government, and Caudillo ; 
and, in the long term, the measure of his 
success will rest on the stability of Spanish 
institutions in the years following his 
departure. 

It is certainly untrue, as Mr Crozier 
repeatedly emphasises, to call Franco a 
“Fascist” dictator. But it would have 


been an advantage if the author had 
defined more carefully what he means by 
“fascism,” especially in relation to the 
Falange. On page 236 he describes the 
Falangists as “ the only group on the 
Nationalist side that could legitimately 
be called ‘ fascist ’ ”; yet three pages later 
he is saying : “ The myth that the Falange 
was a party of the Right was, of course, 
perpetuated by the Communists ; in fact, 
it was a revolutionary party of the 
Left . . and, on the final page of the 
book, he writes : “ If it is true that he 
[Franco] virtually handed over State 
power to the fascists, it is also true that 
he broke the fascists when they had out¬ 
lived their usefulness.” This does not help 
clear thinking on the subject. It is an im¬ 
portant question ; and it is an example 
of a weakness that recurs in this book. 
It is an explanation of the events, care¬ 
fully documented (except in those quite 
numerous .sections in the first half of the 
book in which conversations between 
General Franco and others are quoted 
verbatim—from sources which in an 
appendix Mr Crozier admits to be unreli¬ 
able, and from sycophantic biographers 
and commentators); but it is also an 
apology, whicli sometimes seems to go tOf> 
far. 

To quote another example, on a ques¬ 
tion which is fundamental : on pages 
242-3, Mr Crozier agrees that, in 1937, 
General Franco’s ideas were totalitarian, 
and he quotes from the Statutes of the 
Falange of that year : “Our State shall 
be a totalitarian instrument dedicated to 
the service of the national integrity. All 
the Spanish people will participate in the 
State through the families, municipalities 
and syndicates.” But on page 268 the 
author writes : “ It will be seen that 

Franco’s first government [of January, 
1938] was a very different and more com¬ 
plex creation than the * fascist * or totali¬ 
tarian fantasy of liberal and left-wing 
propaganda.” The truth is, of course, 
that Franco’s Spain was never a true 
“ fascist ” or “ totalitarian ” state ; but it 
is also true that he continued to use the 
language of totalitarianism until the 
Allied victory was certain. Only then, in¬ 
deed, were the signed photographs of 
Hitler and Mussolini, which used to 
flank the picture of Pope Pius XII, re¬ 
moved from his wall. By 1947, Spain had 
become “ a Catholic, social and represen¬ 


tative State, which in accordance with its 
traditions, declares itself to be a kingdom.” 
If Germany and Italy had won the war, 
it is unlikely that the language would 
have changed so suddenly. 

Mr Crozier’s book is a very useful con¬ 
tribution to an understanding of Franco, 
the man, the general and the statesman. 
But it is probably truer to say that Spain 
has moved into the twentieth century 
under General Franco than, as Mr Croz¬ 
ier does, that “ Franco moved her with 
characteristic deliberation into the twen¬ 
tieth century.” Economic and external 
political circumstances, especially since 
1951, have played a larger part than Mr 
Crozier gives credit for, and the final 
a.ssessment of this period cannot yet be 
made. But everyone must sympathise 
with the author’s dilemma in approach¬ 
ing such an open-ended subject as this. 


A TRADITIONALIST MANIFESTO 

Dizionario di Econoinia 
By Giuseppe Ugo Papi. 

Unione Tipografico-Editricc, Turin. 1,511 
pages. 20,000 lire. 

This dictionary of political economy by 
Professor Ugo Papi, the doyen of Italian 
right-wing economists, contains a remark¬ 
able statement of classical continental 
liberalism, which shows a capacity to sur¬ 
vive with few concessions to modern 
economic theory. Professor Papi manages 
to combine an acceptance of liberal prin¬ 
ciples with strong authoritarian leanings. 
While he is generally in favour of free 
enterpri.se and competition, he boldly 
states that “ only in a state that is able 
to affirm its power in every field and to 
dominate every dispute can the develop¬ 
ment of forces take place in harmony.” 
No wonder, then, that he has devoted 
much space to an analysis of corporatism 
and to a refutation of communism; no 
wonder that he is suspicious of Keynesian 
economics (which he believes has failed 
in its practical application, and is greatly 
interested in papal economic thought as 
it can be gleaned from the encydicals. 
This is economics in its most scholastic 
dress—not the discipline the Anglo-Saxon 
world knows. 

The dictionary—which, alas, lacks an 
index to its often lengthy articles—in¬ 
cludes a variety of practical notions. Large 
space is given to the technicalities of 
banking and commerce, and to details of 
common market regulations, and there is 
an excellent survey of international econ¬ 
omic institutions and national monetary 
systems. The book is often admirably 
synthetic and has a good bibliography in 
which Anglo-Saxon economists may dis¬ 
cover that not exactly everything in the 
economic field is written in English. It 
is evidendy aimed at continental commer¬ 
cial colleges, where an all-round educa¬ 
tion, mixing theory—^better if “ sound ” 
and old-established—with practice is 
thought to be the best students can ever 
dream of. The book is a tribute to Pro¬ 
fessor Papi’s immense industry. 



MATERIA RUSSICA' 

The Impact of the Russian Revolution, 
1917-1967 : The Influence of Bolshevism 
on the World outside Russia 

Introduced by Arnold J. I'oynbee. 

Oxford University Tress for Chatham 
House. 363 pages. 45s. 

Lenin; The Man, the Theorist, the 
Leader : A Reappraisal 

Edited by Leonard Schapiro and Peter 
Reddaway. 

Pall Mall Press, 327 pages. 45s. 

In 1946 E. H. Carr published a collection 
of essays entitled “ The Soviet Impact on 
the Western World.” Writing when the 
wartime alliance was still fresh in every 
mind, he argued that Russia had exerci.sed 
and would ermtinue to exercise a pn)- 
hjund influence upon many aspects of life 
and thought in democratic countries. 
The contributors to the present sym¬ 
posium, compiled when the cold war is 
seemingly receding into hi.story, reach 
conclusions that are strikingly different. 
The West has shaken off the left-wing 
illusions .of the Stalin epoch, and now 
it is the communists’ turn to fear 
ideological contagion ; their successes 
have been outweighed by failures, even 
in the “ third world.” A reassuring 
doctrine, to be sure ; yet it leaves one 
wondering whether this volume is no less 
conditioned by the Zeitgeist than its 
predecessor. If Mr Carr overestimated the 
extent of Soviet influence, st)me of the 
present writers tend to underestimate it. 
Their expert and often highly sophisti¬ 
cated assessments of Soviet activitie.s 
abroad would have gained greatly had 
due account been taken of western weak¬ 
nesses as well as strengths. 

These strictures do not apply to a 
brilliant analysis by Richard Lowenthal 
of the attempts made by nationalist move¬ 
ments in various parts of the world to 
borrow for their own purposes the Lenin- 
Stalin model of the totalitarian single- 
party state. The disastrous experience of 
nazi Germany and fascist Italy demon¬ 
strated that this model is unsuited to an 
advanced society ; its chances are greatest 
where the ideology can reflect the 
imperatives of forced modernisation. 1‘he 
Kuomintang leaders in China learned 
much from the Soviet example, but shrank 
from the “ mass mobilisation ” measures 
essential for successful totalitarian rule. 
More recent experiments with single-party 
dictatorship in certain African states have 
failed because the economic and social 
structure was too primitive to provide 
enough trained cadres. Yet .such regimes 
may prove viable and even, if the balance 
of power pennits, turn communist. We 
can but hope that they will then preserve 
a measure of independence from Moscow 
within the framework of communist 
piWi^centrism.” 


llic First Fifty Years: Soviet Russia, 

1917-^7^ 

Hy Ian CJrey. 

Hodder and Stouj^hton. 568 pages. 55s. 
Historical Letters 

13 y Peter Lavrov. Edited and translated 
by James P. Scanlan. 

University of California Press. London : 
Cambridffe University Press. 381 pages. 

75s. 

Hugh Seton-Watson is also fairly 
guarded about the prospects of nationalism 
vis-a-vis communism in the developing 
countries, but stresses the disruptive 
effect of national tension within the 
eastern block and Soviet Russia itself, 
where the Central Asian elite in particular 
is showing signs of restiveness. He does 
not tell us what such a movement could 
achieve in the absence of western support, 
which is unlikely to materialise. Has 
western policy really had much effect 
upon the evolution of the Sino-Sf>viet 
dispute ? 

Two other contributors to this volume 
are most emphatic about the West’s 
supremacy in the competitive struggle. 
Peter Wiles points to striking deficiencies 
in the Russian economic aid programmes, 
and concludes that unhappy experiences 
have taught planners in many states to 
beware of emulating the Soviet nu)del of 
development. Neil McTnnes argues that 
in the advanced countries capitalism has 
long since given way to state socialism, 
and only intellectual sluggi.shness and 
local communist pressure prevent left- 
wing theorists from recognising the fact. 

I'he rather rosy image of modern 
industrial society which this view' implies 
is evidently shared by Arnold Ibynbee, 
who in an introductory e.ssay presents 
most elegantly the theory of “ conver¬ 
gence ” between East and West,* but in 
the process reveals some of its underlying 
fallacies. He tells us, in connection with 
American anti-communism, that “ in 
retrospect the effect of this [Russian] 
revolution on the United States may 
prove to have been more important—and 
possibly more lasting too—than its effect 
on Russia itself ”; that America is lagging 
Ijehind Russia in discarding ideology for 
technology ; and that in fifty years their 
de facto constitutions “ will have become 
virtually identical.” This dazzling utopia 
may please the Maokts, but leaves out of 
account the Soviet apparat. Would it not 
he wiser to make sure one’s chickens are 
properly hatched before letting them 
converge ? 

★ 

Fifty years ago, at the time of the October 
Revolution, little was known about I^nin 
in Russia and virtually nothing at all 



about him abroad, When hj^ ,,,dicd 

in 19124 there yeit 't^bdies aw 

the world and in the 
eno]Aic>us ilood of writing, about him was 
released!. Thk ^tked aft 
mere trickle Mtiring the Stalin erj|, .but 
burst forth again after State’s dfa^. 
Much of this writing has acquired a 
hagiographical character, and it is not 
always easy to separate fact from fiction. 
Adam B. tllam made a good attempt to 
strip away the layer of myth from the 
sanctified Lenin (without debunking or 
denigrating him) in his “ Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks,” which was published in this 
country last year. The same spirit ani¬ 
mates the contributors to “ Lenin: The 
Man, the Theorist, the Leader,” a collec¬ 
tion of essays reappraising aspects of his 
personality and his role as a political 
thinker. 

'I'he essays in this book originated as 
a series of papers at Professc.)r Schapiro’s 
graduate seminar in Soviet problems at 
the London School of, Economics and 
Political Science and the contributors, 
with one exception, are British scholars 
or those who have made their home here. 
After an admirable survey of the state of 
Lenin studies by Professor Schapiro, there 
are essays on Lenin and the intelligentsia, 
Lenin and literature, Lenin as philosopher, 
economist, tactician and civil war leader, 
Lenin and marxism, Lenin and religion, 
Lenin and the pea.sants, Lenin on law 
and legality, and I.enin on the nationalities 
question. The contributions are of a high 
standard, and even when they cover well- 
worn theme.s—John Keep on Lenin as 
tactician or Ivo Lapeiina on Lenin’s atti¬ 
tude to law and legality—impress the 
reader by their lucidity and freshness of 
approach. The tone throughout is calm 
and the approach impartial, (icorge Kat¬ 
kov shows some impatience in dealing 
with Lenin as philosopher, hut Lenin’s 
“ Materialism and Ernpiriocriticisin ” is 
likely to exasperate most readers. Peter 
Reddaway's acu>uiit of Lenin's views on 
literature is thorough and sympathetic, 
and John Erickson’s informative summary 
of material on Lenin’s civil war activities 
fills a gap in our knowledge. If Lenin 
dcjcs not emerge from these essays as the 
universal genius of Soviet historiography, 
his greatness is nevertheless made 
apparent, and his gifts as well as his limita¬ 
tions receive due attention. It is not a 
complete portrait, but a powerful beam 


The Politics of Ideas in thc USSR. 175 
pages. 25s. Soviet Nationalities Policy in 
Practice. 160 pages. 25s. Industrial 
Workers in the USSR. 203 pages. 30s. All 
edited by Robert Conquest. The Bodley Head. 
(Soviet Studies Series). 

In this series—it is a joint effort but only 
the editor’s name is given—a single aspect of 
Soviet rule is examined to show how it has 
affected the Russian (itizen in the 50 years 
since the revolution. The books are pleasantly 
.short, and the biblingrapbles are helpfully long. 
Other subjects to he dealt with include the 
political system, religion, the police, justice, 
and agricultural workers. > > 
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of light has been directed at his person¬ 
ality and his activities. It was well worth 
doing. 

★ 

For a historian of Soviet Russia ordinary 
professional competence is not enough. 
He must have a smattering of contem¬ 
porary wisdom in such fields as political 
science, sociology and economic analysis. 
Above all, perhaps, he needs to be aware 
of the moral ambiguities in our twentieth- 
centuiy civilisation, with its phenomenal 
material advances and equally phenom¬ 
enal lapses into barbarity. For how else 
can one deal effectively with the ugly 
fact of totalitarian rule, which must bulk 
large in any serious history of Soviet 
Russia ? 

The key problems are sidestepped in 
Mr Grey’s straightforward narrative, 
which treats Stalin simply as a modern 
Peter the Great, the autocratic soveieign 
of a conventional nation-state. This view, 
attractive to some Anglo-Saxon prag¬ 
matists, leaves out of account the whole 
ideological dimension of Soviet history, 
although many actions by the country’s 
rulers make sense only when seen as steps 
towards the achievement of an inter¬ 
national communist society. Such con¬ 
siderations may well be irrelevant to the 
Ru.ssia of the future, but it would be 
naive to ignore their function in the past. 
We are told here that Stalin possessed 
“ an extraordinary mastery of economics ” 
and that after the bloody purges of the 
1930S “ the nation was united and 

equipped with a potentially more dynamic 
and efficient management at all levels ” — 
a claim scarcely borne out by the events 
of 1941. For the cold war the western 
powers are held to blame, on the grounds 
that their actions in Europe aroused legiti¬ 
mate fears for Soviet security. Yet not 
all Stalin’s actions at this time can be 
explained, let aldne defended, by invok¬ 
ing national interest. The great question, 
whether the pursuit of total power justifies 
the cost in human lives and freedom, is 
in the last instance a moral one, and can 
hardly be answered with a confident 
affirmative so long as the victims and their 
descendants are still denied the oppor¬ 
tunity to make up their minds about it 
for themselves. 

Although Mr Grey’s interpretations are 
sometimes unreliable, he expounds the 
facts clearly and has a warm feeling for 
the country that emerges to good effect 
in his treatment of the grim wartime 
years. His volume will help to meet the 
need for an up-to-date popular history 
of Soviet Russia’s chequered first half- 
century. 

★ 

Peter Lavrov was the archetypal nine¬ 
teenth century Russian intellectual: 
humane and passionately sincere, he 
preached an ethical brand of socialism in 
a literary style so opaque as to deter even 
the most dedicated disciple. His principal 
work, written 99 years ago, has now 
for the first time been translated into 


English. The general reader may well 
wonder why it should have caused such 
tremendous heartsearching among young 
radicals of that day. It contains a great 
deal of convoluted argument on matters of 
social theory (not, as the title would sug¬ 
gest, of history) and puts forward the 
thesis that privileged intellectuals owe a 
moral debt to the common people, which 
they can repay by ministering to their 
needs and spreading the gospel of social¬ 
ism. 

Lavrov’s vision of the future utopia was 
a fairly liberal one, but it characteristically 
omitted any provision for economic 
growth. One suspects that, were he alive 
today, he would find the materialism of 
Soviet society as shocking as its political 
regimentation, for by temperament he was 
both an ascetic and a democrat. In his in¬ 
troduction to these essays Mr Scanlan 
shows that Lavrov was less of a marxian 
deterniinist than is commonly supposed, 
but he overlooks the perverted religious 
impulse that inspired Lavrov’s militant 
secure progressivism. 


TWO SIDES OF A WELSH HILL 

The Years That Are Past 

By Frances Lloyd George. 

Hutchinson. 296 pages. 42s. 

From the Wings 
By Thelma Cazalet-Keir. 

The Bodley Head. 208 pages. 30s. 

When it was known that L.G. was going 
out of office Sir Warren Fisher, who was 
head of the Civil Service at that time, 
offered to make me a permanent civil servant 
in the First Class. 1 think I would have 
been the first woman to receive this honour. 
But this would have meant parting from 
L.G., and there was no question of it. 

In the categories of English public life 
Frances Stevenson was a civil servant (in 
the Prime Minister’s own office), while 
'Fhelma Cazalet became a politician in 
her own right. 7 ’he link between them was 
Lloyd George : the father-figure for Miss 
Cazalet’s lively progress into Parliament 
(as a radical Tory, which L.G. could have 
been but for starting as a Welsh solicitor) ; 
and the be-all and end-all of Miss Steven¬ 
son’s devoted progress from classics gradu¬ 
ate and teacher to secretary and mistress 
and, only too finally, wife of the grand 
old man. 

Miss Cazalet was a liferlong friend of 
the Lloyd Geoige family (especially 
Megan) to whom Miss Stevenson (who 
had taught Megan) was the cuckoo in 
their nest. They met and liked each other. 
Miss Cazalet could have worked for Lloyd 
George too. But her admiration for him 
was this side of idolatry, not too dazzling 
to see him and his judgments, even at his 
peak, in the im^rfect and the inconsistent 
round. She had her own life to lead, in 
the familiar between-wars circle of society 
and sport, as well as politics. Miss Steven¬ 
son gave all hers with a dogged dutifulness 
to him, without open scandal but not 


without much hurt, to herself as well as 
to others. 

So Lady Lloyd George’s story is a 
muted one, all about Lloyd George and 
what he did and ^id, all from his view¬ 
point—^with only flashes of her Own feel¬ 
ings—and without anything njiuch jthat is 
new. It is funlike books by other L.G. 
secretaries) the secretary’s honest not un¬ 
dignified ule ; what we learn is how, on 
the brief “summit” and in the long 
“decline” (the words are Mrs Gazalet- 
Keir’s), he went about things. 

Mrs Gazalet-Keir’s story is intelligent, 
sensitive gossip about herself and other 
people in the social, political round (from 
Lady Cunard to Lady Astor, the Baldwins 
and Neville Chamberlain to Winston 
Churchill—who bullied and promoted her 
—with Duff Cooper, Beaverbrook, all' 
sorts of writers, tennis players and Joyce 
Wethered intervening) that fills all the 
diaries and autobiographies. She comes 
out of it well. What jobs she did, in local 
politics, in the House, on the Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts, as a governor of the BBC, or grow¬ 
ing flowers for the West End, she did 
sensibly and with a good will. She too had 
been dutiful; and she had a much 
happier life. 

PARIS IN REVOLT 

1848: The Making of a Revolution 
By Georges Duveau. Translated by Anne 
Carter. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 285 pages. 
40s. 

There is no more poignant tragedy, in all 
the tragic pages of French history, than 
the 1848 Revolution, As the late Georges 
Duveau stresses repeatedly in this ex¬ 
cellent study, it began in gaiety and 
innocence. The workers of Paris had not 
lost confidence in their own strength and 
in the effectiveness of the peaceable 
methods that men like Proudhon and 
Cabet had long advised. The July Mon¬ 
archy fell with scarcely a life lost. But 
by June circumstances outside their con¬ 
trol had turned against them. Threatenejd 
with the loss of their few gains from their 
social Republic, they took up arms, to no 
effect. In and (especially) after the June 
Days three-and-a-half thousand were 
shot, nearly twelve thousand were arres¬ 
ted, of whom most were deported to 
Algeria. Said Proudhon : “they were 
sent to fatten the soil of Africa for future 
owners with their own bodi^.” 

The propertied classes, who had first 
sabotaged, then destroyed the February 
Revolution, congratulated themselves on 
their victory. The cruel gods, however, 
had not lost their sense of humour. M. 
Duveau shows how the victory of June 
paved the way for the Second of Decem¬ 
ber. Those who had been frightened of 
Lamartine could not be reassured by 
Cavaignac : they threw themselves into 
the arms of a Bonaparte. He also gained 
the support of the defeated, who had no¬ 
where else to turn. M. Duveau does not 
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stress the result, but in the event the 
losers were the bourgeois {joliticians—men 
like Thiers—^whose selfish incompetence 
was so largely responsible for all that 
happened in '48. They lost the power 
they adored for 20 years. The gainers 
were the workers. The Saint-Simonian 
Emperor did more for them than any 
other nineteenth-century ruler—far more 
than their Republic. 

M. Duveau does not stress this because 
of his emotional attitude to the events 
he describes, an attitude that precludes 
bonapartism. He takes Victor Hugo’s 
view of Napoleon the Little. Similarly, he 
brushes aside the National WorksJiops as 
mere 'parodies of Ix)uis Blanc’s ateliers 
sociaux, where the unemployed did little 
but play billiards. He thus seriously com¬ 
promises the validity of his historical in¬ 
terpretation. But tnis scarcely matters. 
For “ 1848” is a work of a kind that 
English historians have almost forgotten 
how to write. M. Duveau a.ssunied that 
his much-told tale could stand telling 
again because the teller was passionately 
interested in his subject and well able to 
make it live for his readers. The enor¬ 
mous charm of his book (unfortunately 
much reduced by an insensitive transla¬ 
tion) lies in the interjections, the asides, 
the omnipresent sense of a passionately 
committed- author. It is a great merit, 
enhanced by solid learning. And tho.se who 
prefer staider hi.story will find Mr Rude’s 
excellent introduction a useful corrective 
of M. Duveau’s excesses. 

All in all, this book can be recom¬ 
mended as a worthy companion to 
Lefebvre’s “ Quatre-Vingt-Neuf.” 


DISAPPOINTING MEMOIRS 

Afternoon Light: Some Memories of 
Men and Events 
By Robert Menzies. 

Cassell. 384 pages. 42s. 

Central Power in the Australian 

Commonwealth 

By Robert Menzies. 

Cassell. 198 pages. 30s. 

Two books actually published within two 
years of resigning as prime minister is a 
pretty good score for anyone. For Sir 
Robert Menzies, who has done a good 
deal of travelling since his resignation, 
and who writes in longhand with a 
pencil, it is especially notable. There is 
no doubt that he did write the books, 
either ; he has always scorned ghosts, and 
his individual touch is plain on every 
page. 

The first of these books is a series of 
reminiscences and comments, the second 
a set of lectures on the Australian cons¬ 
titution which Sir Robert gave at the 
University of Virginia. The first is better 
value. The second is largely exposition, 
than opinion, and the volume is 
AwuOUt with the whole text of the Aus¬ 
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tralian constitution, which can be bought 
much more cheaply elsewhere. There are 
also numerou.s quotations from judges, 
who are not so easy to read as Sir Robert. 
“ Afternoon Light ” is the book for those 
who want to know him better. 

The trouble is that one knows him no 
better after reading it than before. To a 
great extent he is simply repeating his 
speeches. What he says about the Com¬ 
monwealth is what he has always said, 
enlivened by some bad temper about the 
Africans. What he says about Suez is 
what he said ten years ago. What he says 
about his party, the Liberal Party, is what 
he said when he started it 20 years 
ago ; he does not even bother to say 
what has happened to it since. And what 
he says about his parents in the Wim- 
mera and about Sir Winston Churchill 
in England is what he has .said about 
them in speech after speech after speech. 
'I’he Churchill sections arc especially di.s- 
appointing. After .so many years one 
might think that Sir Rol.)ert would have 
things to say al)Out the clash between 
Churchill’s concentration on Europe and 
the determination of Au.stralian govern¬ 
ments (including his own between 1939 
and 1941) that the Far East should get 
what they thought proper attention. But 
there is only the briefest mention of this 
problem. 

7 'here are things he could have written 
about ; it is to be hoped that he will do 
.so. There is nothing here about his long 
duel with Dr H. V. Evatt (surprisingly, 
since Sir Robert won it hands down, and, 
very naturally, he likes t(» recall his 
successes). I’here is nothing about his 
fellow-ministers in the 20 years of his 
prime ministership, except for the doglike 
devotion of Sir Eric Harri.son. There is 
hardly anything about the internal op¬ 
position which he suffered in 1941. There 
is very little about the actual achieve¬ 
ments of his government between 1949 
and 1966, though they were many. There 
should have been more about the profess¬ 
ional practices of the politician, of which 
Sir Robert was a master. Apart from 
some inner history of the 1961 Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers Conference (the 
only area in which the book breaks new 
ground). Sir Robert does not explain how 
he went about his work. It is a pity. 


ORDINARY VICTORIANS? 

Human Documents of the Victorian 
Golden Age, 1850^1875 

By E. Royston Pike. 

Allen and Unwin. 378 pages, illustrated. 
48s. 

Mr Pike has assembled from the reports of 
government commissions, contemporary 
reviews, books and pamphlets about 150 
extracts designed to illustrate the life of 
ordinary people in Victorian England, 
particularly in the period 1850-1875 and 
especially those known in the temipnology 
of the time as “ the lower orders.” Mr Pike 
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is candid about his principle of selection. 
What he has looked for throughout is the 
document that reveals the human side of 
life. As a result he has rescued from the 
oblivion of the source books a large 
number of memorable characters: the 
12-year-old Elizabeth Powell, for in¬ 
stance, who worked at carrying bricks 
and wished she were an angel ; George 
Ruff, a Nottingham chimney-sweep, tell¬ 
ing of chimney boys who came back from 
work with their arms and knees streaming 
with blood and the knees looking as if 
the caps had been pulled off ; and most 
remarkable, if most suspect of all, the 
London prostitute who wrote to The 
Times a six page letter about her profes¬ 
sion. The Victorians wrote vigorously 
and, what is more to the point, since many 
of the extracts come from spoken 
evidence, their talk had a strong indi¬ 
vidual flavour. Whenever the reader dips 
into this anthology of real life stories he 
is fairly certain to find some fascinating 
incident or observation. After reading it 
one feels that one has seen society in tlie 
raw and knows what it was like to work 
in a Victorian factory or workshop, or 
live in a Victorian town ; and the impres¬ 
sion is enhanced by some excellent illus¬ 
trations. 

But is the feeling really justified ? Mr 
Pike claims that the story told in his 
pages i.s authentic to an exceptional 
degree. But in fact about 65 per cent of 
the extracts come from a single source — 
the Parliamentary Papers — and the re¬ 
ports of the various commissions were 
almost by definition concerned primarily 
with the pathology of society. Not enough 
has been drawn from contemporary re¬ 
views, for example ; althougli Mr Pike 
says in his introduction that several 
articles of exceptional interest have come 
from The Economist^ in fact only two 
extracts come from this journal. More¬ 
over Mr Pike’s concern with human in¬ 
terest is apt to lead him to the hard case 
and the highly coloured episode. The ex¬ 
tracts may well be authentic in the sense 
that the witnesses spoke the truth (though 
it would be surprising if they did not 
sometimes gild the lily), but we have no 
means of telling how representative they 
are. Without some standard other than 
human interest it is impossible to judge 
how far Mr Pike’s gallery really repre¬ 
sents the lives of ordinary people. 

The present volume is a successor to 
an earlier selection of ** Human Docu¬ 
ments of the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain,” which was no less vivid but even 
more heavily weighted by extracts from 
Parliamentary Papers. When one com¬ 
pares the two collections it is surprising 
how slight appear the differences in the 
genera] picture of English society pre¬ 
sented for the two periods. One cannot 
help suspecting that this similarity is due, 
in large measure, to Mr Pike’s principle 
of selection and to the nature of his main 
source. Both volumes will kindle the 
imagination of students and enrich thek 
diet, but they ought to be balanced by a 
large dose of historical statistics. 
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Germany's three chemical giants 


The German chemical industry 
is one ‘of the traditional power 
houses of Eurdpe. It is still, to 
judge by the statistical evidence, 
living up to its reputation. Total 
sales rose.by 7% to £3,300 mn 
in 1966, in spite of only a 3.6% 
increase in turnover by German 
industry as a whole. And in the 
first eight months of this year, 
chemical sales moved up another 
3.1% over the same period of 
1966. 

To some extent, this can be ex¬ 
plained by the upsurge in exports 
under the pressure of a difficult 
home market : the kind of 
redirection successive British 
governments, have striven so hard 
and with so little success to 
achieve. Last year the industry 
boosted its export sales by no 
less than 17.3% to £1,040 mn; 
this year the figure is running 
at 11%. (About one-third of 
Germany’s chemical production 
is exported ; in Britain the figure 
is 20%,) This more than made 
up a slight shortfall in home 
deliveries, and is a distinguished 
performance in the light of the 
slightly palsied state of the rest 
of western Europe, where 55% 
of Germany’s chemical exports 
go. 

Equally, the rise in imports has 
bcai slowed down. After a 20% 
rise in 1965, total imports of 
chemicals increased by 6.5% in 
1966 to £466 mn and in the first 
half of 1967 the increase was 
down further to i.2%, though 
the figure seems to be rising a 
little again just now. 

Why have things been going so 
well ? As the charts show this 
recent experience is nothing new ,* 
the German industry has if any 
thing increased its lead in the 
European chemical league over 
the last 10 years. Certainly the 
German Industry gains a distinct 
advantage from being inside the 
EEC. Even its overall tariff posi¬ 
tion is rather better than that the 
British industry faces. 

Another clue to German per¬ 
formance comes from the produc¬ 
tivity statistics. Whereas, in 1966, 
ICI achieved a figure of . £5,200 
on salesjper employee, the three 
big German companies managed 
nearly £7,dbb. Their ratio of 
sales tb ass^ employed is also 
better Aiah lGl*s, though not as 
good as that the American 


chemical giants usually achieve. 
One element here is certainly the 
fact that they have concentrated 
so much of their capacity in 
single huge sites. Another—even 
less quantifiable—is the com¬ 
petitive spur which comes from 
having three big firms of morc- 
or-less equal size. (ICI, of course, 
dwarfs its nearest British com¬ 
petitor.) To a large extent the 
three make complementary pro¬ 
ducts, but they also oi^erlap a 
great deal. And they do compete 
freely with each other. 

I G Farben 

The big three, Farbenfabrikcn 
Bayer, Farbwerke Hocchst and 
Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
Fabrik are together responsible 
for nearly half the country’s 
chemical production. All just 
over 100 years old, they were 
united from 1925 to -1951 in 
I.G. Farben, which ruled the 
chemical industry until it was 
split up by the allies after the 
second world war. Rumours have 
been heard from time to time of 


a possible reformation of a single 
. vast unit, but this is now com¬ 
pletely out of court. 

Quite apart from the unpopu¬ 
larity that such a group would 
attract, alliances with other com¬ 
panies in and outside Germany 
make it just about impossible. 
In fact it is cross-frontier links 
that now attract the companies 
as means of expansion, as in the 
joint company Agfa-Gevaert 
formed by Bayer’s photographic 
materials subsidiary, Agfa, and 
the Belgian Gevaert. 

But there still exist numerous 
cross-links within the German 
industry. And these account for 
the tuade between Hoechst and 
Bayer for the main in 

Chemische Werke Hiils, which is 
the fourth largest chemical con¬ 
cern in plastics, and Germany’s 
leading producer of synthetic 
rubber. Bayer has a quarter of 
the capital of Hiils, as has 
Hibernia, a subsidiary of the 
government-controlled oil and 
coal group VEBA, and the two 
vote together. But the other half 
of the capital belongs to Ghemie- 
Vcrwaltungi, in which Hoechst has 
now a controlling interest. The 
story goes that Bayer has been 
picking up Chemic-Verwahung 
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shares on the market, in the hope 
of getting a 25% blocking 
minority (it has always maintained 
a 10% stake). The final out¬ 
come is not yet clear. 

Bayer 

Heavy chemicals and plastics 
currently account for almost half 
Bayer’s turnover. Pharmaceuticals 
and plant protection products 
account for a fifth, but if is— 
happily this year—not in the 
fertiliser market^ which suffered 
in the first quarter from bad 
weather. Nearly a third is 
divided between the traditional 
business of dyestuffs and syn¬ 
thetic fibres; Bayer makes 
acrylics, the wool-like fibre, and 

S dyamides, such as nylon. 

ere prices have tumbled across 
the board, ,and the recent rise 
of 5% or so in polyamide fibre 
prices should not be construed 
too optimistically. It is a reaction 
against the really unprofitable 
levels that had been reached, and 
while it may indicate that the 
market has found a point of 
resistance, it certainly docs not 
herald a real reversal of the 
trend. Overcapacity will sec to 
that. 
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Bayer docs particularly well on 
exjMiru. In 1966 it sold 61% of 
its total production outside west 
Germany (a third of the overseas 
sales being actually produced 
abroad). Bayer employs 55,000 of 
the 530,000 people in the German 
chemical industry (there arc 
84,000 in the whole world-wide 
group). About 40^000 of its 
Geman employees are at the 
main works at Leverkusen, near 
Cologne, where the tower block, 
the highest building in Germany, 
and the one-and-a-half square 
mile factory dominate the town. 
It has three other factories in 
Gennany and in line with the 
fashion for siting plants near the 
oil poms as petroleum takes over 
from coal as a raw material, is 
constructing one at Antwerp. 

Hoechst 

Bayer’s nearest rival in terms of 
size, Hoechst, has its headquarters 
in the section of Frankfurt from 
which it takes its name. It has 
six other factories in Germany 
and employs 67,000 people in 
all. In 1966, 22% of Hoechst’s 
business was in plastics, paint 
raw materials and solvents, 17% 
in fibres and films, 15% in dye¬ 
stuffs, and organic intermediates, 
the same proportion in pharma¬ 
ceuticals, 8% in fertilisers and 
crop protection, and the rest in 
inorganics, industrial gases and 
plant construction. 

The company has thus a different 
range from Bayer. But the prob¬ 
lems are much the same. For 
this year being in fertilisers will 
be little help, and indeed the 
long-term outlook for profits in 
this field is not too encouraging, 
in spite of the expected growth in 
consumption. On the other hand, 
Hoechst has no photographic 
side, and for the present this is 
probably just as well. 

In fibres it has, like Bayer, a big 
stake in nylon. But there the 
resemblance ends. It makes a 
polyester (terylcnc-type) fibre 
which Bayer does not. It even has 
some viscose, which again Bayer 
does not. But it has not gone for 
acrylics. In short its stance is 
rather like Id’s, while Bayer’s 
(except for the nylon) is more like 
Courtaulds. 

Its polyester, formerly made under 
licence from ICI, is a success as 
far as sales go. One can sec why ; 
it is pushing very hard. With the 
ending of the ICI patents it is 
building polyester plants in 
America, South Africa, Chile 
Austria. Before long it will 
probably open one in Britain; 
Northern Ireland is a likely site. 
It is also showing signs of being 
interested in acquiring control of 
Suddeutschc Chemiefaster, a 
Bavarian synthetic fibre company. 
This might lead to qniite a battle; 
Cclanese of America has an eye 
on this too. But it should be able 
to take care of itself; it has 
already won control of Reichhold 
Chemie, another medium-^sized 


firm, in the face of American 
opposition. 

Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik 
(BASF) has all the parent com¬ 
pany production and its 48,000' 
employees concentrated at Lud- 
wigshafen. But it has numerous 
subsidiaries and associates, both 
in Germany (it owns the 
important Glasurit-Werke paint 
company) and abroad. Like 
Hoechst, BASF is in Antwerp, 
where its wholly owned subsidiary 
^ makes fertilisers and plastics. It^^ 
' interests in America include Dow 
Badische, jointly owned with Dow 
Chemical. This makes acrylates, 
butanol and fibres. BASF is strong 
in fertilisers, but until recently 
was weak in fibres. Now how¬ 
ever it has bought its way in 
to this field by acquiring control 
of Phrix-Werke of Hambuig, 
which makes polyamides and vis¬ 
cose. Phrix (because of the fibre 
price-war), the Antwerp project, 
and Dow-Badische will all make 
losses this year. 

For these giants with their wide 
spreads of interests, business is 
seldom uniformly favourable or 
unfavourable. But just at present 
there is a general tendency for 
sales to rise quite sharply, but 
for the rise not to be reflected in 
profits. Particularly is this the case 
in synthetic fibres, where the now 
infamous price-war, as indicated, 
is as big a factor as it is in Britain. 
In the first six months of this 
year, total sales on fibres were up 
from £131 mn to £141 mn and 
sales of plastics from £179 mn to 
£195 mn, even though the bulk 
of production goes to the home 
market. 

But in some other product areas, 
sales actually fell. Overall sales 
of fertilisers were down nearly 
4% to £93 mn from January to 
June of this year, and photo¬ 
chemicals by nearly 20% to £25 
mn. In the case of fertilisers, 
the fall was attributable to the 
bad weather in the first quarter, 
which hindered farming. But the 
fall in the popularity of photo¬ 
graphy owes more to the depres¬ 
sion in the German economy, and 
although no doubt temporary, is 
not likely to be corrected quite 
so soon. In any case the improving 
overall sales arc not likely to be 
reflected in this year’s profits 
from the companies. 

Of the big three companies in 
the held, Bayer still just about 
holds the lead from Hoechst. In 
terms of profits, the three giants 
have fared fairly uniformly 
recently. In 1966 Bayer^s overall 
Saks rose by 9.7%. Pre-tax 
profits, however, were only 1% 
up at £56 mn. 

In the same period Hoechst 
achieved an 11.3% rise in sales 
(to a value of £523 mn) and pre¬ 
tax profits were up 2% at £63 
mn. BASF pushed its 1966. sales 
up by 16.2% to £364 mn. But 
it, too, Was unable to lift its pi^ ' 
tax profits by more than 2% (to 
£52 mn). 

The chaiiman of BASF is look-* 



ing to an improvement of iu% 
in sales this year and from lu?^ 
to 12% for each of the next few 
years. If last year’s relative per¬ 
formance is any guide, the other 
two companies may not quite 
equal this, but it would be sur¬ 
prising if a similar trend did not 
persist, as all three keep each 
other very much in their sights. 

Long term 

When it comes to profits, the 
optimism is a good deal mote 
muted. This year, the three com¬ 
panies are sure to report Ipwcr 
margins, but they may sec a par¬ 
tial recovery next year. But even 
so Professor Hansen of Bayer has 
just warned shareholders that life 
will get tougher rather than easier, 
and the BASF directon admit 
that rc<?cnt growth ratM in CKporis 
are not likriy to be maintained. 
Wliat ’of the long term ? The 
companies have not lost the 
scientific outlook which distin- 
guiriled' their founders. The 


administrative boards are still 
mainly composed of technical and 
scientific men, and whereas the 
drive for research is a modernism 
to so many, here it comes 
naturally. This will stand them in 
good stead. 

Perhaps the biggest question mark 
over the future is whether, or 
when, Britain will enter the com¬ 
mon market. This would bring the 
German companies more directly 
up against the larger ICI. But 
they are not daunted by the pros¬ 
pect. They admit that the free 
entpr of a lUrger competitor into 
their home market would be 
something of a challenge, but on 
the other hand they have their 
eyes on the British market, to 
which so little of their output 
goes. Tactfully, they say that 
freer trade w'ould afford valuable 
advantages to both sides. They 
are probably right, but one thing 
is a fair bet—they themselves wiu 
conr e away with at least their 
fair share of any new business. 
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The Cult of the Superman 

The " new top man " solution tP industrial problems is currently very fashionable. 

It was not the course adopted by ICI when a new chairman was chosen this week, but many 
other companies still see panacea in an identi-kit superman 


The Lord Beeching gambit, as played by AEI, is really very 
revealing. What AEI and its advisers have said to themselves 
is this. Few shareholders are going to make too fine a calcu¬ 
lation of the pros and cons of the GEG bid. Probably, they 
will simplify the issues down to one or two factors. In the 
case of GEC, the main one is essentially Mr Arnold Weinstock 
and his image (the two are not always the same of course, of 
which more later). Therefore whatever else we do we must 
have a weighty piece directly to counter this. Well, among 
the AEI board that rules out Sir Charles Wheeler, and Mr 
John Barber, despite being a whizz-kid from Ford, is still 
known mainly among the cognoscenti. So who is there we 
can bring in ? Lord Beeching springs to mind automatically. 

The calculation is absolutely realistic. (If only the AEI 
board had shown the same realism in more mundane com¬ 
mercial matters.) The axeman cometh, so send for a chopper 
of equal repute. As if to underline the point, the same kind 
of thinking has been going on at the Ministry of Transport. 
The railways arc in a mess ; Sir Stanley Raymond has not 
resolved it, so sack him and bring in a troubleshooter. Mrs 
Castle may not yet have been able to find one willing to take 
the job, to the embarrassment of all concerned. But it is not 
at all surprising that one of the names mentioned has been 
Mr Weinstock of GEC (thereby taking up a suggestion made 
by The Ecorkomist six months ago). Almost certainly nothing 
will come of this. But if it should, how ironic that would be. 
Five years ago the then Dr Beeching was re-shaping the rail¬ 
ways while Mr Weinstock was sorting out electrical manu¬ 
facturing. 

This is the point. It is now fashionable to believe that 
there exists a race of identi-kit leaders of business—Beech¬ 
ing, Weinstock, Kearton, Stokes, Hyman, Robens, Dewdney, 
Jones, Melchett. They even begin to \ook alike. What the 
industry is—oil, chemicals, transport, engineering, textiles 
—is not relevant. It is simply a question of who looks most 
footloose at the time. Lord Beeching seems likely to miss the 
top job at ICI, so bring him into AEI. If you have an 
industrial problem, a new top man will do the trick, and it 
does not matter much which one you pick from the pool. 

The offers fairly pour in to these men at times. Lord Robens 
has had no less than six major offers in the last eighteen 
months One of them was from the ailing Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, another from one of the top international 
American-based companies, and the other four Lord Robens 
is keeping quiet about. Indeed the imbalance between demand 
and supply is so great that some prospective employers arc 
satisfied even with a part-share in such men as Sir Frank 
Kearton or Sir Donald Stokes. The Government searched 
for the better part of a year to find a chairman to succeed 
Lord Penney at the Atomic Encf^y Authority. In the end 
the job was proposed to the AEA’s production director J. M. 
Hill on the Monday, formally offered to him on the 


Wednesday with only an hour or so to decide yes or no, 
and publicly Jinnounccd that afternoon. 

Of course, all this has a lot of sense in it: management is 
a technique. Even the most ephemeral fashions usually have 
a core of truth in them, and this fashion is a whole heap 
better than most in this area. Remember the generals ? Not 
so long ago it was the done thing to recruit from the military 
(good with chaps, you know) or the postwar Control Com¬ 
mission in Germany (if they can run a country, they ought 
to be able to sort out plastic candy floss). 

Equally, it is easy to see how the new cult has come about. 
One of the culprits is the press. Having personalised the 
issues in every other field of human activity very successfully, 
it is doing the same thing in business, now that it has got 
around to covering it on the same scale. The head man has 
become the face of his company: when one thought of ICI, 
one saw Sir Paul Chambers. Another culprit is the Govern¬ 
ment. It is remarkable how many of the present top men 
have made their biggest impact through a job in the gift of 
the state, Gladstone toyed with bishoprics ; Wilson plays 
with chairmanships. It must not be forgotten that while 
private business appoints its top men by boardroom politics 
which often end in a compromise, state jobs are at the whim 
of a minister. Enrico Mattel, perhaps the greatest public 
enterprise man of them all, was actually sent in to break up 
the Italian slate oil concerns. 

Nonetheless fashions usually end up by going beyond the 
bounds of sense, and this particular one is approaching this 
point. The weaknesses in the argument are being forgotten. 
And the weaknesses are great. A new top man is not a 
universal remedy. He is often very good in a new growth 
area ; or, conversely, in a declining industry ; or even in a 
successful company with middle-aged spread. In other words, 
if something is wrong. But he is often less good where things 
are ticking over nicely, and this is particularly the case if the 
company or state concern is a giant. 

Nlattci began to realise this, and talk about it, before he 
died, while America’s General Motors, the biggest company 
of them all, has only this week taken a further step in the 
progressive carve-up of the top man’s job. In Charles E. 
Wilson’s days, one man was very much king at GM ; the 
job was split into two by Mr Frederick Donner’s time, and 
now he is retiring, it seems to be split three, if not four, ways. 
The new chairman, James Roche, has not even been 
appointed to the chairmanship of the all-important GM 
finance cx>mmittee. 

Coincidentally, it became apparent this week that 
ICI had quietly been choosing a new chairman, Sir 
Paul Chambers having decided that eight years is 
enough. His successor is going to be Sir Peter Allen, 
one rf the four deputy chairmen. Lord Beeching did not 
get very far in the elaborate, and very democratic, screening 
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process which ICI goes thfpugh at these times, even though 
he too is a deputy chairman and went back to ICI with an 
eye on the top job. This makes his decision over the AEI 
offer very understandable. But the point about an ICI 
chairman is that he is very much primus inter pares ; all the 
ICI board have one vote and no more, and the directors 
maintain flatly that there is no room for a rogue elephant 
among them. 

Even in a recovery situation, the rescue act has sometimes 
been very successfully accomplished by a group. On the 
Courtaiil^ board, Sir Frank Kearton does not hold the kind 
of sway that Mr Joe Hyman does among the Viyclla directors. 
He*s not even paid as much as some of his colleagues, we now 
learn. The British Printing Corporation, Chrysler, British 
Vauxhall and American Ford can be put in the same 
category. 

Nor is it true that, among those men with the right kind 
of reputation, one man is as good as another. Take the case of 
Lord Beeching. His public reputation is as the man with an 
axe ; a ruthless weeder in the industrial undergrowth. But in 
fact he is nothing of the kind. He is a donnish, kindly, almost 
boyish, man who has spent most of his public career in a 
company, ICI, that is closer to the civil service than red, raw 
business in its attitudes. His gift is for taking a detached view 
and producing a technocrat’s blueprint for reform. He is 
less good at pushing this through. Much of British Railways* 
present troubles arc due to his inept handling* of public and 
labour relations, and his inability to implement his reforms 
far. Mrs Castle knows to her cost what he left undone. 
Equally he is not good at the personal in-fighting in the way a 
ruthless man would be. He lost out against an inexperienced 
Labour Government over the manner of his going from the 
railways, and he seems to have lost the dogfight for the top 
job at ICI. 

So at the railways he was only half a success. But he came 
away with laurels as a ruthless operator. This has now 
played into the hands of AEI, whom the general interested 
public had supposed to want nothing better than a big prun¬ 
ing. But the gap between image and the reality remains, and 
makes it doubtful whether Lord Beeching would necessarily 
be all that good for AEI. To some extent the group does want 
a blueprint man. It is important to sec into the middle dis¬ 
tance in electrical engineering ; and AEI, amidst all its 
troubles, has remained fairly spry in terms of technical 
advance. But it also needs someone who will carry through 
the pruning (probably of people too) very quickly. It also 
needs someone who Is good in a dogfight. Sir Joseph Latham, 
the managing director of AEI, should not be underrated; and 
he was very unspecific about Lord Beeching’s exact area of 
responsibility. In other words, there will be a battle for 
power. 

Mr Weinstock is the reverse. He has shown in his conduct 
of GEC that he will be master in his own house, and he is 
the pruncr sans merci. The doubt about him is that he is 
prepared to sacrifice too much of tomorrow’s honey for 
today’s jam. There is therefore an element of doubt about 
which of them would be the better for AEI, but the benefit of 
the doubt does not lie on Lord Beeching’s side. Curiously 
enough, an even better man for AEI might be Mr Joe 
Hyman, despite his lack of experience in the electrical 
industry. He is known as a pruner, and this he is. But what 
is far less known is that much of his success has been due to 
a careful appraisal of the changing technical situation in 
his industry and an ability to exploit it creatively. 

Just as Lord Beeching is probably wrong for AEI, Mr 
Dewdney, Esso’s top man in Britain and ^ong those 
suggested for Sir Stanley Raymond’s position, loolu right 
for thc|ailw4ys. At BR the management team is breaking 
up This week it was announced that. 



Allen t Chambers 


Beeching, Robens 


Kearton, Stokes . . . too many likenesses ? 

even before the news leaked out about Sir Stanley, Mr Philip 
Shirley, the vice-chairman brought in by Lord Beeching from 
Unilever, had accepted a job with Cunard. The rest of the 
board is pretty elderly and two of them are in fact retiring 
in December. Why the skids arc under Sir Stanley is clear ; 
he is not up to the job. When he will go is still unclear ; he 
may be inclined to fight back after his slightly brutal treat¬ 
ment (after some talk of a job as number two in another 
nationalised industry he has been offered the chairmanship 
of the nebulous Freight Integration Council). Why Mr 
Shirley is going is more mysterious. It could be because he 
backed Sir Stanley against the Government ; but it is more 
likely that he, too, was at odds with the chairman. 

The point about Mr Dewdney is that he comes from a com¬ 
pany drilled in modem management techniques and expert in 
labour relations. Manpower accounts for about 65 per cent 
of the railway’s costs. Abo Mr Len Neal, the BR director 
responsible for labour relations,, who has emeiged as a very 
strong man in recent months, actually negotiate the Fawley 
productivity agreements under Mr Dewdney when he wacs 
at Esso. Together they could do much. In business, as any¬ 
where else, there are horses for courses. 
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The Heights of Throgmorton Street 

. The London stock market is venturing up into unknown,aititudes, 
and it is by no means certain what it will find there 


One broker, confronted by the most recent rise in the 
London stock market, puts this quotation at the top of his 
latest monthly letter: 

We are come to a very distant land on the very edge of 

Scythia, where no foot has ever trod. 

Others who know their Aeschylus less well are equally 
confounded. In the last two and a half months, since what 
Is described as the '' last charge of the bears ” in August 
was broken by a number of institutions, the market has 
risen a further i6 per cent, taking it 40 per cent above the 
level of a year ago—^the same sort of rise as w^as enjoyed in 
the annus mirahiUs of 1959. Not only has it comfortably 
beaten previous all-time high^, but it has also broken through 
the magical 400 level of the Financial Times index. 

At first sight, it seems paradoxical that this latest rise 
should have occurred at a time when there are ever-increasing 
doubts about Britain’s short or medium-term ability either 
to get its balance of payments in any sort of order or to get 
into the common market. Yet it is not hard to find an 
explanation. The market ignores bad economic news—because 
it starts to gamble on devaluation, which it equates with 
some degree of profit inflation, again. On the other hand, 
given some good news, it starts to believe that expansion 
in the home economy is being safely resumed. Either way, for 
the moment anyway, it refuses to be gloomy. 

Nor is it just the view that you can’t lose on the economic 
swings that has sent the market up. The shake-out of 
labour has been significant. The wage freeze worked relative¬ 
ly well for twelve months and, most important, fixed capital 
inve.stmcnt has fallen less than expected. The market’s 
economists, many of whom are very good indeed, realised 
a year ago what the combination of these factors could do to 
the profitability of much of manufacturing industry, taking 
a two-year view. And they were right ; the reports of 
profits that arc coming in now indicate that, over large 
sectors of industry, the expected 10-15 growth in 

profits in 1967-68 will happen. There will be enough 
exceptions to keep the averages down, but these analysts are 
talking of the best stocks. 

They also point out that the London market is still 
cheaper than New York in the long term, although the 
Financial r*m<?J-Actuaries 500 share index selling at 16.7 
times earnings is slightly more than the Dow-Jones average in 
New York. British companies have far to go in profits 
earned on capital employed to catch up with the Americans 
—and there arc Weinstocks to be found in most branches of 
British industry anxious to pounce on unprohtably 
employed assets even if they are not the combination of 
cash and real estate property beloved by the bidders of ten 
years ago. 

Added to all this is the shortage of stock. The Government 
is still doing its bit in tipping the balance of demand and 
supply. Over £300 million of steel equities went earlier this 
year ; the new Industrial Expansion Bill will presumably lead 
to more ''participations” ; so will any changes in the 
transport and aircraft scene ; and the fiscal disincentive to 
issues of ordinary shares remains. In the first ten months of 
the year, according to the Midland Bank’s figures, only ^^o 
milli^ of ordinary shares were issued, aga^t £133 million 
for the same period last year. Possibly even more important, 
London has been a " closed ” market for a couple of years 


now. Money that used to go abroad has to be invested here. 
Hence, it is said, the inevitability of present trends, with the 
earnings yield on ordinary shares permanently below the 
dividend yield on gilt-edged—the sort of out-pricing built 
into other closed markets, like Australia or South Africa 
under similar restraint. 

But inevitably there will be technical reactions from the 
speed of the recent rises, such as the small one that occurred 
in mid-week. The pressures on the market should not be 
underestimated. The present two take-over affairs, one in 
electricals and the other in insurance which are discussed 
more fully on page 555, lead naturally to speculations about 
the inevitability of further moves. (Guardian Assurance, for 
instance, supposedly the next victim after Yorkshire, has 
risen 26 per cent in the last month.) If AEI is not safe, 
is any sleeping giant ? But, although the Labour party 
conference passed without any political threat to the market’s 
peace of mind, it will be surprising if some of the political 
bogeys don’t appear again by the time budget-talking starts 
soon after Christmas. Mr Peter Shore has always been 
keen on ensuring that the investment policies of insurance 
companies and pension funds are regulated with a maximum 
percentage figure for equities (and for property come to that) 
as they are in many other industrialised capitalist countries. 
The pressure for some sort of restriction may be intensified 
by the borrowing needs of some nationalised industries over 
the next few years, needs which will be intensified if they are 
refused price rises to enable them to finance their investment 
programmes from retained earnings. Some tightening of 
death duties is obviously a possibility in the next budget— 
if, indeed, there are not more positive taxes on wealth. All 
these measures would bring forced sales of equities. 

Taking the six-year period from October 1964 to the 
next election as a whole, the present could be the high- 
spot of the market’s relationship with the Government, 
which has done so much for it. By and laige it can now only 
hinder the market, and in some way, it might do so massively. 
Any threat of any intervention will hurt what is now a 
market which has to take many political factors into account, 
but is not yet very good at it. The market now is assuming 
so many kinds of good things that, once it started to worry, 
it could soon worry itself down rather further than it need. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides a unique service - an analysis, of 
the balance sheets and profit and loss accounts of companies received 
during that quarter. Our Industrial Profits and Assets service is widely 
used by Government departments, economists, stockbrokert and other 
investment advisers, companies and investment institutions because it Is 
Up to date - sent out within a month of the end of a quarter 
Comprehensive - about 2,000 companies are analysed In the 
course of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each item in the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account 

Geetlonalieed - under clearly distinctive industrial headings 
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companiaa analyi^ la alao avallabla for £1. All pricaa include airmail poatagato any 
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Juty - tiaptambar 1007 is now avallpblo from 
PublfoaiioneOapartmant 
The SoorMHnlat 

28 St Jamaa^ Straat London 8W1 
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Hopes for New Delhi 

There is now just a hope that agreement can be reached on a system of 
preferences for the less-developed countries 


There is a small but increasing band of people who now look 
forward to next February’s conference in New Delhi with 
positive hope that something is going to be achieved there 
after all. This will be the second full-session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, the Geneva- 
based organisation with 131 member countries whose purpose 
in life is to close the gap between rich and poor countries. 
Admittedly, hopes have to be somewhat muted, because of 
memories of what happened the first time. 

At* Unctad 1, held in Geneva in 1964, the 77 less 
developed countries used their superior voting power to 
steamroller through resolutions which none of the rich 
countries could support, and virtually forced the United 
State's out of the conference altogether by insisting on a 
call for generalised preferences despite the official American 
policy against them. 

What is giving grounds for some encouragement now is 
America’s conversion to the cause of generalised preferences. 
Simultaneously, the 77 less developed countries have attended 
two preparatory Unctad meetings this year in which it has 
been impressed upon them that at New Delhi they should 
not overplay their hand. In this atmosphere the on dit is 
that when the rich men’s club, the OECD, meets on 
November 30th, agreement will be reached on an offer of 
preferences to all the 77 at New Delhi, subject to one or two 
conditions: either an escape “ market disruption ” clause 
being suggested by the Americans, or a tariff quota system 
(a less liberal way of protection) suggested by the Six. Further, 
satisfactory arrangements would have to be made to keep 
intact the two big existing preference areas, the British 
commonwealth, and the African “ Yaounde convention ” 
dissociates of the Six common market countries. 

In plain man’s language, the offer is that the rich 
countries should set lower tariffs against imports of 
manufactures and semi-finished goods from the less developed 
world than they do against imports from each other. Both 
the escape clause and the tariff quota conditions amount to 
recognition of protectionism in America and in the Six ; 
manufacturers in poorer countries are thus being offered an 
advantage over competing exporters, but not necessarily 
over home producers in the American market. 

The Six show no sign of giving way on their condition, 
the protection of existing trade preferences granted to the 
sixteen African countries of the Yaounde convention. Ever 
since President Johnson announced the official American 
conversion to generalised preferences at Punta del Estc in 
April. Yaounde has come under fire. But in fact there is 
very little overlap as the Yaounde countries are barely starters, 
even in developing country terms, in the manufacturing 
and simii-manufacturing business. 

It is barely concealed that American dissatisfaction with 
Yaounde, apart from reflecting sympathy with the case of 
competing Latin American primary producers against it, 
is mostly aimed at the preferential treatment granted to the 
Six in African markets ratlier than the other way round. 
The same goes for British preferences in commonwealth 
countries, though the relatively industrialised members of 
the commonwealth also stand to lose in the British market 
(in a way which none of the Yaounde countries docs in the 


further whittle away the impact on trading patterns of a 
fairly industrialised exclusive preference area like the common¬ 
wealth. The paradox is that because the Six arc quite 
determined to keep Yaounde in being, more for the sake of 
political mateyness than tangible gain to the Africans, there 
arc likely to be conditions which protect the British common¬ 
wealth from the w'orst effects of generalised preferences. 

Another field in which there is at last ground for hope 
ahead of New Delhi is that of supplementary hnancing. This 
is an Anglo-Swcdish suggestion from Unctad 1 that a separate 
aid fund ($300-400 million a year is now being talked of) 
be set up under the aegis of the World Bank. Its purpose 
would be to bail out approved development plans which run 
into trouble through unforeseen shortfalls of export earnings, 
after the specifically short-term resort to IMF compensatory 
finance had been exhausted. There is far less chance for a 
very different idea: long-term “ compensate finance ” to 
cover hypothetical losses in export earnings from a permanent 
worsening in a country’s terms of trade. But the more limited 
objective of supplementary financing can be seen as a stepping 
stone towards this, and even towards some modified version 
of the Horowitz plan for subsidising interest rates on aid loans 
to underdeveloped countries, a subject on which Unctad and 
the World Bank are in open confrontation. The baulking point 
on supplementary financing is resentment among the 77 of 
anything that smacks of World Bank supervision. 

Finally there has been slow but marked progress since 
Unctad 1 on commodity agreements, and Unctad 2 may give 
a boost to those on cocoa (now possible even before New 
Delhi) and to natural rubber (for which prices have been 
falling fast this year and which came under fairly intensive 
discussion at the final pre-Delhi meeting in Algeria a fortnight 
ago. Unctad’s prize on the commodity front is the Inter¬ 
national Coffee Agreement, built on export quotas agreed 
among producing countries, although it lives from crisis to 
crisis. But something much more powerful than the tinker¬ 
ing so far is needed to get the ICA countries to diversify their 
resources out of coffee if the agreement is to go down in 
history. 

Again, the time spent on generalised preferences may prove 
to be disproportionate. Nil or comparatively low tariffs will 
encourage foreign investment in manufacturing subsidiaries 
in border countries like Mexico where labour costs an' 
genuinely low and there is reasonable political stability. But 
hardly otherwise. At present just one-twentieth of the 
developing world’s exports arc in the type of goods likely to 
be fostered by generalised preferences. 

And so with supplementary finance. For all its importance 
as a seminal idea, there can hardly be enthusiasm for it among 
donor countries in conditions where IDA already goes 
desperately short (sec page 548). Any scheme, however 
worthy, which represents just an alternative call on existing 
funds in the aid pool, does not add a dollar to the overall 
resources available for development. Perhaps the most 
encouraging single thing to have come out of the new aware¬ 
ness of development needs since Unctad i is the whisper in 
some quarters that some of the new special drawing right 
units if and when they come into being, might be made 
available to the World Bank. Vistas of increased aid, of 


markets of the Six) from unconditional generalised preferences 
<giWied to the developing world as a whole. Coming just as 
^^ltelcmentation of the Kennedy round tariff cuts starts, 
^ill^raiiscd preference scheme without safeguards could 


supplementary financing, of rediscounting of suppliers' credits 
open up before this concept. It could provide that supple¬ 
ness which the rich man needs if he is ever to get through 
the needle’s eye. 
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Like many an intrepid birdman before him, 
yoimg Hector dearly has his problems. 

A future airline pilot here ? >^y not ? 

Ever3rthing is possible in a coimtry growing 
as fast as his. It’s exdting, this growth. 

We watch it every day—and we assist it by encotiraging 
trade and investment. If you personally are looking 
for new markets in the countries of the Commonwealth 
then contact us straight away. Our knowledge 
of local conditions and requirements is unrivalled. 

For detailed market reportefrom our 
African, Caribbean or Maditerranetm hranchas, 
write to inteBigence Departmmtf 
BarekQfe Bank P,C.O^ 

S4Lojnd>ard Stroaf, London E,C*3* 
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Thi* announcement appeare as a matter oj record oniy 

NWO IsBUe 

1,552,328 Common Shares 

(without par ralue) 

Rio Algom Mines Limited 

(of which 828,473 shares were underwiitten) 
Subscription OfferAdditional Common Shares 


Rio Algom Mines Limited has issued to the holders of its Common Shares of record at the close of buainesa on Ortober 4,1967 and to 
persons who became holders of Common Shares through the escerdse of Senes C Warrants before the close of business on October 16,1967 the 
nght to Bubsenbe for one additional (ommon Share lor each seven Common Shares held. The Subscnption Offer expired on October 23 , 1967 


Subscription Price: $28.50 (Can.) or $26.50 (U.S.) per share 


Wood Gundy Securities 


dy ^ecurltlcs A. h. Ames & Co. 

Limited Limited 

McLeod, Young, Weir & Compan> Bums Bros, and Denton 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited 

Pitfieid, Mackav, Ross & Company 


Dominion Securities Corporation 

Uraited ^ 


Harris & Partners 

Limited 

Equitable Securities Canada 


Richardson Securities 

of Canada 


Ro>al Securities Corporation 

Limited 

Geoffrion, Robert & (ielinas, 

Inc 


(ireenshields Incorporated 
Limitmi 

Midland-Osier Securities 


J. L. Levesque & L. G. Beaubien 

Ltd 

Mills, Spence & Co. Rene-T. Leclerc 

Limited 


Gairdner & Company 

Limited 


Kleinwort, Benson Ltd. 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Model, Roland Compain 
de Rothschild Frercs 


Morgan (iienfell A (o Limited 
N. M Rothschild & Sons 


> 

A thbi 8alitw«i0ht 

mdim m m mm with gth wtoht 

Wlb$.lfBaL, prfaimfiho 

A v i llrt Ai In mdk or mn lildi. AoproyACaUd* 
lOh-teO Now Bond Stri«t*LondonW1*Tol:0t 403 0787 


ASPREY IN THE CltY. 

The City man will find a closa-at-hand 
aarvica at Aapray and Birch 4 Gaydon, 
153 Fanchuroh Sfroot, whora boaldoa tha 
comprahana>yeatoGkhald.any piacoacon 
be aant B^ Stmt at abort fio«^ 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Platitudes at 8 per cent 


The nationalised industries of Britain are 
now valued at £12,000 million. They 
invest £i,yoo million a year, over half 
of this financed by the Treasury. The 
capital swallowed up by these commercial 
mastadons—most of them enjoying 
absolute monopolies—is equivalent to the 
entire investment of Britain’s private 
manufacturing industries. The state indus¬ 
tries contribute ii per cent of the gross 
domestic product and they employ 
around 8 per cent of the latour force. 

With such a field to cover, the 
Treasury’s review of the state industries’ 
financial objectives should have been a 
key document—^heaven knows, its publi¬ 
cation was postponed often enough before 
it finally saw light of day this Thursday.* 
But it ducks this issue almost entirely. A 
lot of pious, sensible things are said about 
investment and accx>unting, but nothing 
about how much any of the nationalised 
industries are going to be asked to earn 
on total assets. Now it so happens that 
new targets for some of the industries, 
particularly the GPO and British 
Railways, wiA be announced by individual 
ministers in the next few days. Electricity 
and gas have had their Toiy-set targets 
renewed for a year while, in Mr 
Callaghan’s own words: “ Targets for 
the other industries will be given either 
when the present ones expire or if the 
circumstances of the industry change to 
an extent which makes their prices 
target inappropriate.” But without these 
hard figures, the white paper is nothing 
but a o^ction of accountant’s platitudes. 
The Chancellor and the Treasury thinkers 
claim they have at last succeeded in put¬ 
ting the horse ,(pt:ice levels and investiuent 
return) iii) ftbht of the cart (the nation^ 
allied industries’ huge demands for 
capital). Biit surely that is so elementary 
that it*iS ^ eauie for congratulation. 

Tsei^U^ i|i»eoyal for the principle of 
discouhMT^nt which has proved 
so industries such as 

Goui^H* ^^ dominate the white 

papitr. for^IXSF was first 

given in ft iiiedfSorandufn A^^ the Select 
Goi^itte^ Nationalised Indmtriesl^t 
Jutte» is now writ eveq h uger; “ 

ladustrMW a Itevisw of Boonomic 
ipd Fipsncjial Objeotivti. 


counted cash flow techniques, which are 
already widely used by the nationalised 
industries, are recommended for all im¬ 
portant projects,” says the paper. This 
after having warned : “ the Government’s 
policy is to treat the industries as commer¬ 
cial bodies and the underlying concept 
behind the control of nationalised indus¬ 
tries’ investment by rate of return is that 
the most efficient distribution of goods and 
services in the economy as a whole can be 
secured only if investments are made 
where the return to the economy is great¬ 
est.” The suggested return on a low risk 
project is to be 8 per cent, rising as the 
risk rises. 

But those who imagine from this that 
the Chancellor has now become the Mr 
Eight Per Cent of the British economy, 
and that his minions are about to strike 
out any projects that do not meet the 
new criteria, had better read the white 
paper on a hit further. For the Govern¬ 
ment’s latest thinking is tempered firstly 
by the need to consider the implications 
of such a tough economic yardstick for 
socially desirable, if loss-making, activities 


IRC 


Of the two departures from the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation last weekend, 
one—the managing director’s—has been 
hanging over the IRC for some months, 
while Sir Charles Wheeler’s departure 
from the board is a fairly predictable con¬ 
sequence of the IRC-supported bid by 
the GEG for AEI, of which he is chair¬ 
man. Sir Charles resigned on principle, 
objecting to the idea of the IRC sup¬ 
porting an unwelcome takeover bid. From 
this one assumes that he would also have 
resigned in the same way had the IRC 
been spo.nsoring any oUier unwelcome 
takeover. 

Mr Ronald Grierson has wanted to 
leave for several months, even though 
the IRC oqly started up in business— 
officially and legally anyway^at the start 
of the year. Why so soon ? There are two 


of state industries. What this adds up to 
will be clear next week, when the sub¬ 
sidising of loss-making rail services through 
regionalised grants, and keeping of un¬ 
wanted coal mines open by compensating 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
for burning coal, will be published 

Where there are significant social or 
wider economic costs and benefits which 
ought to be taken into account in their 
(the nationalised industries’) investment 
and pricing these will be reflected in the 
Government’s policy for the industry: 
and if this means that the industry has 
to act against its own commercial interests 
the Government will accept responsibility. 
(Where necessary the Government will 
make a special payment to the industry 
or make an appropriate adjustment to its 
financial objective.) 

And this extends to not competing too 
harshly with other nationalised industries; 
it is quite plain that the Government 
intends natural gas to cost Britain’s con¬ 
sumers more than was thought. The 
white paper puts it coyly " Too rapid a 
reduction in prices might stimulate 
demand so much that shortages would 
result or demand could be met only by 
costly measures to increase supply in the 
long run.” Which is a really dreadful 
formula for long-term planning by 
whatever standard you use. Aiid how, if 
the Government really believes the magic 
8 per cent, does it justify its £250 to 
£330 million investment in Concord ? 


good reasons. One is that he has worked 
himself to death. Another is that he has 
married since he originally agreed to be 
seconded on a temporary and unsalaried 
basis from Warburg’s. There are two other 
reasons, one bad and one officially un¬ 
mentionable. The bad one is that it always 
was intended that he wpuld launch the 
ship and then leave it. The IRC is cer¬ 
tainly properly launched now, but this was 
far from the case when Mr Grierson 
started becoming restless about June. On 
the surface, the only thing it had done 
then was to take a stake in Rootes, under 
considerable protest. And from that arose 
the unmentionable reason for his wanting 
to depart : from the Rootes deal on, 
relations between ministers and Mr Grier¬ 
son deteriorated. Mr Grierson is a banker, 
publicity-shy and preferring to work be- 


As you were ? 
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hind the scenes, but at a formidable pace. 
Unfortunately the managirlj^ director of 
the IRC operates in the front line be¬ 
tween ministers pressing for more govern¬ 
ment intervention and businessmen want¬ 
ing none. While some men (Mr Aubrey 
Jones perhaps) might have turned the con¬ 
flict to their advantage, Mr Grierson 
found it irksome. To make matters 
worse, although IRC’s conc.eption of the 
job it ought to be doing is as much the 
expression of its board's views as Mr 
Grierson’s, ministers have obviously found 
it far more convenient to blame the 
banker from the City. 

IRC has not turned out as ministers 
hoped, partly because they were unclear 
themselves what they wanted it to do. 
They talked about reorganising British 
industry but they meant using public 
money to keep a British stake in companies 
like Rootes, or Pye, and to finance hair¬ 
brained schemes, in the national interest 
of course, that even the mo.st wide-eyed 
financier would not look at. Fortunately, 
the IRC board and Mr Grierson had 
more sensible ideas of wliat industrial re¬ 
organisation really mean.s : the sponsored 
merger (English Electric-Elliott Automa¬ 
tion) and the sponsored takeover bid (AEl- 
GEC) will obviously be the IRC’s main 
techniques in the future, no matter who 
the managing director turns out to be. 
Ministers, for their part, have now real¬ 
ised that independent bodies—in their 
early years at lea.st—u.sually turn out to 
be just that. Hence the proposed Indus¬ 
trial Expansion Bill, to do, it seems the 
sort of nonsence, none of them will touch. 

Government purchasing 

The Maxwell plan 

I’he propoi^ls of Mr Robert Maxwell 
about public .sector purchasing contain 
several tangled ideas. One is that by 
greater co-ordination, government pur¬ 
chasing can be made more efficient : 
giving better value for money. Secondly, 
it can be used to favour particular firms 
pioneering new technologies. Finally, it 
can be used to favour firms that are 
“ compliant,” and thus enable the govern¬ 
ment “to achieve on time its major 
national industrial objectives,” whatever 
thcse may be. 

The third theme, however attractive it 
may sound to some left-wing cars, can be 
safely dismissed if only because it would 
tend flatly to contradict the otlier two 
objectives. There are more cfTective ways 
of making firms “ comply ” with, say, the 
recommendations of the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board ; and it makes no sense for 
the government to refuse to give orders 
to an otherwise ideal supplier just because 
that supplier refuses to play ball with 
the Ministry of Technology, the IRC, or 
is not complying with doing its bit in 
som ,future national plan. 

Killiasver t^ie other two themes are mix- 
ti(pl!||y^nse and pious hopes. Mr Maxwell 


has been beavering away at public pur¬ 
chasing for some time now, and many of 
his ideas (e.g. on local authority housing, 
on the electrical industry) have been over¬ 
taken by events. T'hey are already the con¬ 
ventional wi.sdom. The Government has 
now realised that in certain sectors of the 
economy (power equipment is the obvious 
one), its buying is so great that cither 
purposefully or inadvertently it determines 
the economic and technological shape of 
the industry. It is also paying more atten¬ 
tion to converting new defence technolo¬ 
gies to civilian application. 

But, never a man to be caught without 
bright ideas, Mr Maxwell goes on to 
recommend a shower of gimmicks : a 
campaign for economy in Whitehall led 
personally by the Prime Minister, a star 
rating scheme for direct exporters, a public 
sector purchasing board—all of which 
could be safely assumed to create more 
confusion in Whitehall and make it even 
harder to get a grip on public purchasing. 

But one section of the report is illumin¬ 
ating. It is a case study of how a micro¬ 
film manufacturer got little or no support 
from Whitehall for his new technique 
until it was nearly too late. It emerges 
that the root of the trouble was nothing 
to do with “ policy ” but the ponder¬ 
ousness with which activities of diflferent 
ministries are co-ordinated, if at all. A 
public sector purchasing board would un¬ 
doubtedly only increase this ponderous- 
ne.ss. 'The real need here is for the civil 
service to look at its own working 
methods. 


And the obverse 


The other side of this particular coin is 
getting industry to take up new develop¬ 
ments pioneered in Government labora¬ 
tories. The orders went out some time 
ago for Government scientists to get out 
and do harder selling, and some of the 
results are now becoming visible. 
Electronics is almost certainly the easiest 
to market, tliere is less of a visible 
discontinuity between disfence 'and civil 
electronics; and consequently there has 
been a marked quickening of tempo at 
the Royal Radar Establishment at 
Malvern since it came under the Ministry 
of Technology in February 1967, and was 
told pretty sharply to review the future 
pattern of its research. About 12 per cent 
of the establishment total budget was put 
aside to form an Industrial Applications 
Unit. The RRE has had dealings with 
industry in the past, and most of the big 
electronic firms have used its services dr 
been employed by it. But real exchange 
of ideas never got off the ground. Some 
people in Whitehall were beginning to 
wonder if playing with radar was all that 
justified. 

It might be now. The RRE wants to 
take up joint projects with industry in a 
more serious way than had been managed 
in the past, financing research on a ^*50 
basis. But radar is not everyone’s cup of 


tea and the most likely area for civil 
success are in air traffic control, computer 
techniques, component research and of 
course radar. 

In the case of air traffic control, the 
RRE is experimenting with a much 
greater degree of computer control. When 
it comes to computers there is not much 
the establishment doesn’t know. A team 
is looking into particular problems of 
microelectronic design and pr^uction and 
has already come up with an automated 
machine that may cut the masks necessary 
for microelectronics production. Another 
fascinating area which the RRE is re¬ 
searching is in infra-red techniques, 
cx)-operating at the Ministry of Health on 
such things as cancer research and even 
working with river authorities using infra¬ 
red photographs to show the flow of 
sewage. Perhaps where the establishment 
has shown the greatest imagination in 
adapting its defence work is, not surpris¬ 
ingly, radar. Until now radar has been 
extremely expensive in civil use. But a 
new way of making sets means that radar 
is now about to be used as a burglar 
alarm, and in its cheaper and miniaturised 
version will eventually be used to direct 
ship’s docking and monitoring of road 
vehicles. 

Exports 

British Weeks work 


Are British Weeks abroad worth while? 
I'his is the question the Board of T rade 
has been asking itself ever since the Metra 
Consulting Group reported to it on their 
effectiveness. The idea of a British Week 
abroad—the most recent ones were held 
in Brussels, Toronto and Lyons—is to give 
a direct b^st to demand for British con¬ 
sumer goods. The Board of Trade pro¬ 
vides the usual set pieces, the pipe bands, 
the London policemen, and double-deck 
buses ; it subsidises visits by British opera 
companies and so on ; then local stores 
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ARGENTINA 

Strategic spot 
for investmeats 

Th* country with the higheet per capita 
Income In Llitin America 



Foreign InTestment 
! Fl*oniotlon Servlee 

The Government of the Argentine Republic haa 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign Investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing regulations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study alt 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those interested in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


^siMKn HE noiNcioN 

K UWEIiSIOliES EXTEHmS 

Mwniwe'M commimia y iiaiajo 

WPOLITO YRIQOYEN 280 - 8* PI80 - OPICINA 505 
BUENOS AIRE8 * REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 



Our hostesses have something 
others haveift 


Kuwait Airways, with one charming exception, are 
decidedly 1967 . We will jet you swiftly and ej^ciently 
between London, Paris, Geneva, Cairo, Beirut, 

Kuwait, Karachi and Bombay. But our hostesses woo you 
every mile w^ith a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception^ 
Arab hospitality. And no other airline can match it. 
Consult your travel agent for routes and schedules. A 


From time immemorial, tnvellen 
in ArabiB'hnvc been greeted with coffee 
poured from a not like thia. 

It is the symbol of Arab hospitality, 
and is the cherisHed possession 
ofevery Kuwait hostess^ 


164 Piccadilly, London. Wl. Telephone: Crosvenor 7681 
Telex No: 2625 l#<London) Cablee: Airkuwalt London, W1 * 
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New York’s first bank 


I^ndon’s newest 
international bank 


On October 30th. the Bank of New York-^New York's 
first bankfouiided in 1784 by Alexand^Hamilton— 
oisei^ Its iiew London branch at 
147 Leadeid^ Street, jB,C J. 

Our new branch is in response to an increasing 

demand by multi^tionat companies 

for comprehensive intemationid banking services. 

Through this ftilt-senrice branch we can 
assist British subsidiaries of our U.S. customers; 
work closely with correspondents; open doors 
to the Lbndon money market; 
and accept Euro-dollar deposits. 

This new branch also brings to the London business __ 

community all the unique advantages of 
The Bank of New York’s investment orientation. 

Today, the bank devotes a greater proportion 

of its resources and talents to investment skills than «***-<*• 

any othbr nuuor New York commercial bank. 

What does this mean to you as an international 
, businessman ? Simply that we can be an effective 
partner in helping you make the most of 
world {tade and manufacturing opportunities. 

We look forward to seeing you in London.or New York. 


The Bank 
of New York 

(Inctvporated with Un^ttd UttbilUy in the State of New York. V.S.A.) 


147 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: 283 5011 Telex: 884501/884502 
Cibles: Lonbankone, London EC3 

Head Oflice: 48 Wall Street, New York 10015 
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4re persuaded to stock and feature Britbh 
goods ; there are swinging Union Jacks 
everywhere^ and a good deal of wining 
and dining. Local dignitaries in particular 
seem to enter into the spirit (“ please send 
us more policemen ”). The right atmos¬ 
phere having been created, British export¬ 
ing firms are then expected to exploit the 
situation to the full. 

The Metra report did not blame the 
Board of Trade for throwing public money 
down the drain. Nor did it accuse British 
firms of failing to turn up. It did .say 
that British firms are lazy about their 
follow up. In other words, too often firms, 
regard the week as a sort of one-shot 
boost to exports, rather than the start of 
a sustained campaign to build up a per¬ 
manent position in a new market. Accord¬ 
ingly the board now intends to launch 
one week a year instead of two, as 
hitherto, and presumably it will urge 
Briti.sh manufacturers to follow up harder 
and longer. On balance, British Weeks 
seem to be a useful form of export pro¬ 
motion, cheaper than the massive trade 
fairs for industrial goods, and far more 
productive than export committees sitting 
in Britain. Consumer goods do not figure 
as prominently in Britain's exports as they 
might, and British Weeks do help, as also 
will the Overseas Marketing Corporation 
formed this week. 

The Lyons Week a year ago produced 
two additional “ self-generated " British 
Weeks in Metz and Strasburg, and in the 
first seven months of this year, British 
exports to France were up 11 per cent, 
compared with a rise of one per cent for 
the EEC as a whole. The general policy 
is to pick on capital cities in small 
countries, or second or third cities in large 
ones where the week can be assured of an 
impact. For those interested, the next 
jamboree will l)e in Stockholm next Sep¬ 
tember. Already 1,200 British firms have 
agreed to participate compared with the 
2,000 actually involved in Brussels 
recently, and the 400 who took part in 
the first effort at Dusseldorf a few years 
back. 

The Tatler & Bystander 

London swings back 

I'he Thomson Organisation has sold the 
rights to the nairie Tatler to the Illus¬ 
trated County Magazine Group, which 
proposes to start republishing the old lady 
as an exceedingly glossy 5s monthly next 
March—^with, hopefully, up to 164 pages 
—and with an initial print order of 
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50,000. Lord Thomson turned The Tatler 
into London Life two years ago, and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to adapt the format 
for a younger and tess class coifkeious aud¬ 
ience. He must have reckoned, in selling 
the title, that the name is too easily para¬ 
phrased to be worth much. The Thomson 
Organisation already publishes a number 
of “ county ” social magazines, locally- 
based, each with the requisite local loyal¬ 
ties and rich readership, and reckons 
that there is no future for a national com¬ 
petitor. The Illustrated County group also 
publishes similar glossies, 19 of them, 
but sees a gap for a national glossy. 
It is aiming at an international audience, 
rich and not young—between 30 and 60 
in fact—that liked the old Tatler^ and 
was put off by the transformation of 
Queen magazine over the past ten years 
into a general magazine for younger 
swingers. The format will be designed 
(cleverly, at first sight) to open up possibil¬ 
ities for advertisers who want to reach 
this specific, well-heeled audience without 
wasting advertising money on the le.ss 
affluent end of the middle class, who also 
read, say, the Sunday colour supplements. 

Shipbuilding 

Lying second 


To gain second place is sometimes quite 
an achievement. Britain’s shipbuilders 
have now got an order to build the largest 
vessel ever constructed outside Japan. 
Worth £7 million in cash and equal to 
20 months' work for 2,000 shipbuilders— 
and 10,000 other men in ancillary indus¬ 
tries—the ship is a 255,000-ton tanker 
for the Texaco oil company. Significantly 
the lexan order, which followed the 
launching, ahead of delivery date, by 
Tyneside's Swan Hunter yard of a 
ioi,ooo-ton tanker for Texaco’s British 
subsidiary Regent Petroleum, has gone to 
the Tyne. This means that the new giant 
tanker will follow the two Esso tankers, 
each of 240,000 tons, recently ordered 
from Swan Hunter. 

I'hc timing of the biggest-yet order 
could not be better for Sir John Hunter, 
who will head the new Tyneside group 
of shipyards which begins operations on 
January ist. Not only is the Texaco ship 
a major contribution to the resurgence 
of British shipbuilding, but it is a valuable 
addition to the shipbuilders' case for 
winning special prices from the steel¬ 
makers, principally the nationalised British 
Steel Corporation. When Northern Ire¬ 
land's Harland and Wolff shipyard netted 
two other 240,ooQ-tonners for Esso along 
with the couple for Tyneside, the knowing 
men on tlie British Steel Corporation said 
that if three ships per shipyard had been 
ordered, as they claimed Esso originally, 
intended, then special steel pj^ice |^tes 
would haw been offered. The latest 
order, coming when the shipbiiildei^s and 
the steelmakers are locked in a pricing 
strugglei should prove truth of this. 
For a minimum of 90^0 tons of prime 
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steel, of all types is represented by the 
single Texaco order. 

With one or two other orders of this 
scale perhaps coming Britain's way in the 
near future, the .shipbuilders might pluck 
up enough courage to remind the steeh 
makers that shipbuilding plate can be 
imported, free of duty, into Britain at a 
cost no greater than that presently 
charged by the BSC. With raw steel 
representing 20 per cent of the cost of 
a tanker, the shipbuilders may now get 
the confidence of their increasingly full 
order books. 

Motor components 

For the want of a ... 


There is no more ridiculous a sight than 
a £4,000 lorry unsaleable for the lack of 
a couple of windscreen wipers ; but this, 
and worse, has happened in the past. 
Leyland Motor intends to see it doesn't 
happen again. After three )ears of plan¬ 
ning, Leyland has now announced that it 
is making starter motors, regulators, and 
alternators itself, instead of buying them 
from Simms Motor and the CAV division 
of Lucas, like everyone else in British 
heavy commercial vehicles. A new Ley- 
land subsidiary, Butec, has been formed, 
which at the moment is making 250 sets 
a week of this equipment (which com¬ 
bined are the electrical parts of the 
engine itself) ; this is under half the 
group’s total requirements, but as the 
factory’s full capacity is 1,000 sets a week, 
Leyland, which loves to sell components 
to all comers, will soon have more things 
to offer. 

Cannily, it has not designed its own 
equipment ; it has a licence from the 
Leereneville Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ghio, to make the latter’s designs in the 
rest of the world outside the United 
States. Leecetieville is a specialist, and 
claims to have been the first to fit alterna¬ 
tors to both c.ars and commercial vehicles 
instead of generators. Leyland has already 
started fitting alternators to bu.ses and 
other heavy vehicles, as these make 
exacting demand.s on electrical power, and 
are often operating at low speeds in heavy 
traffic where a normal generator is not 
satisfactory. As Butec's production in¬ 
creases, so Leyland will be able to fit its 
own alternators into its complete range 
of vehicles—it is naturally starting at the 
heaviest end, where each set of equipment 
costs the most. 

Leyland is not obsessed with a desire 
for integration ; but it has suffered 
severely in past booms from shortage of 
certain electrical parts, among other 
thitigs. While it is not likely to compete 
with C^V and Simms in the fuel pumps 
that.^e such an expensive and essential 
part of a diesel engine, it could well use 
Butec to make other key components, 
like the motors Xor windscreen wipers, or 
the wipers themselves. And it has also 
beert increasing its-foundry capacity very 
considerably over the past few years. 
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Social security 

A boost to 
consumption 


This week the retired, the unemployed, 
the sick away from work, and some 
600,000 widows in Britain all had their 
weekly income from the state increased 
by ten shillings or more under the 1967 
National Insurance Act. The basic level 
of benefit for a single man or woman is 
£4 I os a week : if married, with a couple 
of children, the pay*out is £9 8s, or 21s 
more than previously. Altogether, the 
increase in benefits adds up to some 
£4 million a week or £93 million in the 
rest of this financial year and £219 mil¬ 
lion in the following twelve months, 
bringing the total then paid out to some 
£2,200 million a year. Or more, if unem¬ 
ployment does not come down to the 2 
per cent level, as the government is 
reckoning it will. 

Almost entirely the increase in 
expenditure on benefits is being covered 
by higher contributions from employers 
and employees—^a shade more from the 
former th^n the latter. Most of the extra 
£53 million a year which is being drawn 
from the Exchequer central tax pool is 
needed to offset the loss being incurred on 
the old rates. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
only a little over half of the increase 
in benefits is likely to be a net addition 
to consumer spending: that is if one 
assumes that woikers cut down their 
spending by the amount of the extra cost 
of their weekly stamp. By and large, con¬ 
sumer spending power will have increased 
by at least £2 million a week, in addition 
to the switch of a like amount of income 
from the workers to the non-workers. 

This extra spending by pensioners 
and others should be showing up in the 
shops from this week on. 

Also, in order to help poorer, larger 
families over the winter before the 
increased family allowances come in next 
April, there has been an increase 
of five shillings in the allowance for the 
fourth and subsequent children: this will 
pump in £6 million during the five 
months to April 8th, 1968. 
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Wages 

Unfreezing, 

unsqueezing 


The Ministry of Labour's June survey of 
some manual workers' earnings shows that, 
just before reflation, they were still 
a little lower than a year before, just 
before the squeeze and freeze. In engineer¬ 
ing, the biggest industry questioned, skilled 
workers were 3s 6d a week worse off at 
£23 6s 8d. Labourers were 4s 4d down, 
so their proportional fall was very much 
greater, since they earn nearly £7 a week 
less, llie semi-skilled were the hardest 
hit. Their los iid fall left them earning 
some £3 a week less than their skilled 
colleagues. Shipbuilding tends to be 
affected by its own peculiar problems 
rather than by economic conditions, so its 
slightly happier experience—^wages were 
almost unchanged except for labourers— 
probably has no significance. In chemicals 
the general workers actually managed a 
sifiall rise. 

The declines in weekly earnings reflect 
changes in the amount of overtime done, 
as hourly earnings have risen at each half 
yearly survey since January 1966. There 
was a slight falling back by semi-skilled 
workers in engineering at the beginning 
of this year, but this was probably the 
result of sampling differences. Most categ¬ 
ories showed rises of between i and 2 per 
cent over the first half of the year, but 
skilled tinieworkers in shipbuilding 
notched up 4.7 per cent. 


Synthetic leather 


Made for walking 


The trouble with brilliant new synthetic 
materials is that everyone wants to get in 
on the show, a price war develops and 
the originator wonders how to recoup his 
development expenditure. Synthetic 
leather could be going this way, Du 
Pont has cut British prices for Corfam 
by up to a fifth. Selling around god a 
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square foot a year ago, this materitil is 
now down to 68d for one grade of 
women’s upper leather and 75d for men's. 

Cioming at an odd-looking time, just 
after the spring collections have been 
made, this may be an attempt to spike 
the guns of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
but gives time for retaliation before the 
next buying season. ICI makes a similar 
product, known as Ortix, so far on a pilot 
scale only, and a few thousand pairs of 
shoes have been made from it by Norvic. 
Both Du Font’s and Id’s products are 
porous, or poromeric, as the trade chooses 
to say, so is the Japanese material Glarino, 
but Courtaulds* Quox is not, and is there¬ 
fore only suitable for sandals. ICI’s Ortix 
sells at around 76d a square foot for the 
grade a little thicker than the Corfam 
now selling at 68d, but ICI will not neces¬ 
sarily reUuiate immediately, as it is only 
at the experimental stage. Next year, 
however, it will have a new plant coming 
into production. ^ 

Synthetic leather may inspire no great 
enthusiasm in the consumer, but is just 
what the trade has been waiting for. 
Manufacturers can supply in convenient 
shapes and uniform quality, whereas cows 
cannot. Prices are competitive with the 
“ actual ” price of leather, after allowing 
for the wastage. And it docs not require 
such skilled labour. The long-term hope, 
in fact, is complete mechanisation of shoe 
making. If all goes well—it is a big if— 
the scope is huge, and for the time being, 
production is having difflculty in keeping 
up with demand. But the makings of an 
all-out price war are already visible : the 
sort of price war, in short, now wracking 
the syndietic fibre producers. 


The history of the Bank 

The Bank of England has arranged with 
Piufessor R. S. Siycrs, of the University 
of London, that he should continue the 
history of the Bank begun in Sir George 
Clapham’s two volumes (“The Bank of 
England, A History”; Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944}. Those volumes 
spanned the years 1694 to 1914. Pro¬ 
fessor Sayers is expected to take the his¬ 
tory at least to the last war, and to begin 
work in about a year. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Psfsantsss ohsnss fieie s 

THE RESERVES 

Nominal rise of £27 million in the gold and 
dollar reserves in October: but allowing for 
a Swiss loan of £37i million, Britain effectively 
lost £10 million. Not bad is the official view, 
in a month of strikes and ’'international 
uncertainties." 

Sterling remained virtually unchanged in a 
quiet^arket after the news, the spot rate 

Month IndM Pravloiia Thieo TwmIvo 

ISBBstoo month month! ago month! ago 

iS n *2!, ty 

IM.(I tnd.< ftuawl 1» -fl -t-S 4i . 

Unamploymant * Octobar 1M.S -S.S -0.S <f 41.8 

Waga rataa (omakly) Saplambar 141.8 <40J 48.4 44.S 

Ratall prieaa Saptambar 12S.1 •^.l -0,8 41 i 

Eicport prieaa Auguat 118 41 4l 41 

nf JBipITn to the pound sterling. But in both 
sdmBpd forward markets there was some 
Jj|K support. 

* S$§ 9 Qn§Hy atf^Jtad. lrtdie§tors of assort an4 1 rafara to numhof Mdictf/y unomfitoyod, ueimttng 
r4ta// rratfa raSaac moy$mknt4 in volumtl tarma, achoot-toeiiior§ ond ki parobar wiraa running at on 

i.a. In votuo at gonotont prieo, Ungmplgymont 1 onnuot roto of 2.3%. iProvlolonol, 
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Canada first Bank celdirates 
aCratennialandahalf 


Throughout this Centennial year, Bank of Montreal has joined with 
communities, large and small, across the nation in celebrating 100 years 
of Confederal ion 

On November 3rd, we have our own special day of celebration—the 
ISOth anniversary of the founding of Canada's First Bank and the 
Canadian banking system. 

On this historic occasion we cohM be looking bUckward over 150 years 
of achievement. Instead, we're looking ahead 

We're looking ahead with the enthusiasm of a vibrant institution geared 
for the fbture... A bank pervaded with a dynamic urge to maintain the 


leadership that has always characterized its service. 

The years ahead will be full of new challenges and new opportunities. 
Fresh ground must be broken and new pathways established m creative 
services to our customers to meet their ever-changing needs 
Right now we're busy trail-blazing. That’s the responsibility that comes 
with the privilege of being a leader. 

When you're 150 years old you have to think young. As we enter the 
second half of our second century it's as true today as it was in ISH: 
The bank of the fbture is Canada’s First Bank. 


This specialtfuU<aiour issue of our 
monthly Butmess Review contains a 
condensed economte history of 
Canada and its first hank. Get your 
free copy at our Main London Offite, 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 



Bankof Montreal 

Canada^ Rrsi Bank 
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financed 

our 

expansion 
-but 
we make 
the 

decisions 



Mr. B., Managing Director of a small machine tool com¬ 
pany, faced a decision which he, and his Board, had long 
been postponing. They had a choice which confronts all 
companies, whether to grow or to stagnate. They chose 
growth, but this involved obtaining some £70,000 to in¬ 
vest in new plant to produce more purpose built machine 
tools like the one above. 

Like many other small and medium-sized companies in a 
similar situation, they came to I.C.F.C. We were able to 
lend the Company the necessary cash just when It was 


most needed. Repayment terms were tailored to suit 
the Company's needs—and without any danger of 
subsequent alteration due to short-term economic 
fluctuations. 

If you, like Mr. B., have reached the stage where you must 
expand; if you have an urgent need for new equipment, 
or working capital, or additional working space, I.C.F.C. 
may be able to help you. Why not write for our booklet 
Capital for Business and then get in touch with our 
nearest office to arrange a meeting ? 



Indnstrial and Commercial flaanee Corporation Ltd., 

Piercy House, 7 Copthall Aiwnne, London, EC2. 

Offices in Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgowt 
Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Netkabffe-on-Tyne, Reading. 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Egypt's oil buyers want 
a deal with Aden 


Egypt has had three men (plus courtiers) 
out shopping for refined oil products since 
the Israelis shelled the heart from its main 
refining capacity at Suez. One has been 
in Italy where prices for refined products 
firmed noticeably ahead of possible 
Egyptian buying. A .second has been in 
Algeria, Egypt’s most likely Mediter¬ 
ranean source for refined products. There 
is spare capacity in Algeria’s state 
refineries as there is in several other 
Mediterranean refining points, but there 
is the advantage with the Algerians that 
they may be prepared to sell cheap and 
po.s.sibly on credit ; only recently the 
Algerians sold crude oil to Egypt at $1.62 
a barrel, a good tenth below the normal 
level at a time when there is a continuing 
sellers’ market for Mediterranean crude. 

Egypt’s third man came to London, 
authorised like the others to offer cash— 
Egypt’s scarcest commodity, shorter even 
than refining capacity. Clearly the Lon¬ 
don visit is to shop for products available 
the far side of Suez, that is, from British 
Petroleum’s refinefy in Aden, the Caltex 
refinery at Bahrain, or from refineries fur¬ 
ther up the Persian Gulf. It is this point 
that an interesting twist enters the story. 
'I’he Egyptians have offered a processing 
deal to BP which is reported to carry 
highly attractive commercial terms. I'he 
essence of the deal is that Egypt should 
send down the (Julf of Suez to BP’s re¬ 
finery at Aden its 90,000 barrels a day of 
El Morgan crude oil being produced on a 
50-50 basis by Pan American. This 
oil is at present going unused, as it was 
formerly being shipped by a shuttle ser¬ 
vice of small tankers up to Egypt’s own 
refineries at Suez. 

If BP can be persuaded into the deal 
by the terms, it will have a number of 
N'ery real advantages for Egypt. Process¬ 
ing deals of this sort are commonplace, in 
oil, and involve nil or minimal outlays of, 
cash. Egypt .cx>uld downgrade its refining 
needs for the expensive end of the barrel, 
gasoline, by strangling its private 
motorists. It could bring Britain’s 
Imperial. Chemical Industries in to make 
a three-way deal by selling to> Ipl its 
naphtha entitlement from A4en ; . it 
emerges that Egypt has been supplying. 
ICI with paphtha right through the light¬ 


ing, the embargo and the shipping crisis, 
an irony only exceeded now by the sight 
of the country which closed the canal 
and caused an oil tanker shortage now 
shopping in Britain. With a low gasoline 
offtake, and a resale of naphtha, Egypt 
could only be letting itself in for a re¬ 
fining fee from BP of as little as 20 cents 
a barrel, and this could be found very 
easily by knocking down drastically the 
price of the El Morgan crude .sold to the 
Aden refinery. 

This is something about which Pan 
American, Egypt’s co-producer in the El 
Morgan field, might have something to 
say. But £1 Morgan is so promising that 
Pan American is unlikely to take too hard 
a line. Pan American had already started 
taking promissory notes from Egypt for 
its deliveries to the Suez refineries. It 
knows that Egypt’s stocks of products are 
only 5-6 weeks, and that obstructionism 
could bring the country to its knees. More 
immediately it knows that offtake from 
El Morgan to Europe round the Cape 
cannot in the current shipping shortage 
be arranged in a moment. Whereas the 
small-tanker capacity freed by Israel’s 
capture of the Belayim fields operated by 
ENI, and now by the incapacity of Suez, 
can form the major part of a shuttle ser¬ 
vice between El Morgan, Aden and Suez. 
It is one stroke of good fortune for Egypt 
that the Mobil and Caltex landing ter¬ 
minals at Suez surviving from the 
when Egypt was a net importer of oil 
came through last week’s shelling un¬ 
scathed even though they stand imme¬ 
diately opposite the Israidh emplacements. 
A nuniber of companies, including Shell 
and BP, arc lined up to sell for cash, but 
Egypt’s cheapest and most convenient 
way out npw lies in BFs court. 

The answer will lie in the refining 
practicability of the deal. BP is at least 
inter^ted in ,principle. The combined 
Shell-BP local marketing company has 
reuined, sppply Unkis with Egypt since the 
Shell refinery, nqw in ruins, was national¬ 
ised. There are two strategic reasons wfiy 
aj^y bll company wmld be i^luct^pt to 
hit Egypt whex^ it is down. Fir3t l^cause 
Egypt is Arab. And second because it is 
now more likely t^n it has ever been 
that,Egypt jCan becopie a net exporter 


of oil for the first time. Though not yet 
on a Libyan scale, two finds of oil by 
Phillips in Egypt’s western desert promise 
very well. Add these to El Morgan, and 
assume the eventual restitution of Belayim 
and Egypt becomes for the first time a 
modest exporter able to influence affairs 
fmni inside the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. 



Italian food 

Body blow from 
Brussels 


The common market deci.sion to raise 
yet further internal food prices is certain 
to hit the Italian balance of payments a 
body blow that it will not find easy to 
absorb. Italy’s deficit on food played a 
major jpart in the balance of payments 
crisis that lopped the top off Italy’s last 
boom in 1963. Yet in the main cornraoni 
market agricultural policy negotiations 
last year Italy’s team in Brussels was out¬ 
manoeuvred by the Brussels civil servants 
who we^ determined to force through a 
high price policy that would encourage 
production, and by the French similarly 
committed to higher prices to satisfy in¬ 
creasingly militant farmers at home. 

In the ministerial meetings last week, 
the Italians at least and at last put up 
a furious fight against yet higher prices 
for 1968-69. On this occasion they man¬ 
aged to trim the highest French demands, 
but had to accede to price rises in 1968 
ranging from nearly five per cent for 
wheat, down to 2J per cent for meat, 
with barley and rye somewhere in 
between. In the long run this may en¬ 
courage Italy’s own farmers to raise pro¬ 
duction—^but not soon enough to save 
the country from a soaring imports bill. 

Italy is not what ViigU made it out to 
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ITALYS GROWING FCXJD DEFICIT c™ 
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be, magna parens frugum. Good land is 
limited to the northern plains, a few 
coastal stretches and some patches else¬ 
where. The rest is bony land, hilly and 
waterless, tilled with great labour and 
mostly intractable to change. In the 1930s, 
fascist self-sufficiency drives stepped up 
wheat production by heavily subsidising 
prices ; so wheat was grown everywhere, 
from Alpine slopes that would better 
have been left as woodland, to reclaimed 
marshes and newly irrigated lands in the 
centre and south—often the ideal ground 
for fruit and vegetables. Depopulated by 
industrial boom, discouraged by compet¬ 
ing imports, even Italy’s agricultural 
labour force is now older than most. 
Changing eating habits have led to a huge 
increase in meat imports to cope with 
demand, and now to a rising feedstocks 
bill as Italian farmers convert painfully 
to cattle. It is symptomatic of Italy’s 
problem, that though it is the most fam¬ 
ous exporter in the world of olive oil, it 
is nevertheless a net importer of the stuff. 

The crux seems to be whether a drama¬ 
tic increase in meat production is possible,* 
if it is, it will take time. As mu^ as 30 
per cent of Italy’s cattle stock is said to 
be tuberculin-infected and desperately 
needs upgrading. The common market 
system of high internal prices and variable 
levies to bring import prices up to the 
same level as internal produce effectively 
shuts out cheap sources like Argentina and 
North America. Cheap government 
money for agricultural development 
through the so called green plans ” have 
so far failed to bring zbout a major struc¬ 
tural change ; units are still far too small. 
The abolition of share-cropping has, if 
anything, increased emi^tion from 
typical share-cropping areas of central 
Italy, rather than stimulated either 
fanners or landowners there into more 
energetic action. Co-operatives too, al¬ 
though fostering agricultural improve¬ 
ment in Emilia (where they are 
Communist-led) and in the Venetia 
(where they are mainly Christian Demo¬ 
crat) have f^dlM to develop outside these 
traditional ftfly 

More 4^m|s|«ging signs come from fruit 
and vefl|wle growers. Efficiency in the 
and vegetable industry is 
‘ ,^te nKwi^rts from this sector (£350 
^ Wlionflk^^^aiy'iuuaU exceed car ex- 
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ports. Also, rice production, carried out in 
a most unsuitable climate in a limited area 
in the Po valley, has astonishing yields 
and productivity. 

These are the i^lated high spots of 
Italy’s agricultural industry. Overall pro¬ 
duction increased by a bare 0.5 per cent 
in 1966. It may just increase by x per cent 
this year. This is far below the official 
plan targets ; and more to the pomt, far 
below Italy’s bounding needs. Judging by 
the first six months hgures, the absolute 
level of investment in agriculture may 
even go down this year, unless the Ital¬ 
ians, as they undoubtedly want to, can 
use the opportunity of British or Scandi¬ 
navian entry into the common market as 
an opportunity to renegotiate the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy, the road looks 
harder with every Brussels price review. 


Japan 

The squeeze that 
still isn^t _ 

Tokyo 

It is rapidly becoming apparent that the 
0.365 per cent rise in Japan’s bank rate 
on ^ptember ist has not introduced a 
period of really tight money after all. No 
one, least of all the city banks and major 
companies of Japan, is taking much notice 
of it. Probably, they are not meant to. 
Japan’s big companies came out of the 
last boom with (by Japanese standards) 
an unusually high level of liquid funds. 
Since September they have not been 
bothering the banks for heavy loans. Only 
the medium to small scale firms have 
been seeking big money, and they have 
not been getting it. 

Governor Usami of the central bank 
told his branch managers last week that 
he has no thought of introducing 
additional tight money measures for the 
moment. It appears likely that, follow!^ 
this reassurance, the central bank will 
have to trot out the stringent mbney ^g 
during the next few weeks, just to rerxund 
everyone that there is such a policy in 
existence. The guideline at present is that 
total loans extended in the year to next 
April should not be more man 10 per 
cent above those in the previous year, but 
any curbing effect from this programme 
is still mild. No squeeze of any severity is 
expected to emerge until die end of 
December, when the smaller firms will 
require lartt amounts of year-end bonus 
money and seasonal funds to clear their 
debts in the oriental fashion. 

The official target is still that Japan’s 
g.n.p. should rise by 10.7 per cent in real 
terms (and 14.9 per cent in money terms) 
in the year to next April. Under this 
programme, Japanese officialdom is 
estiinating that exports will clfanb fay 10 
per cent, and imports fay a faopsly precise 
15.7 per cent in this period, cMiring a 
current deficit in the faalance of payments 
of approximately $600 million to I700 
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ALGEMA 

MOROCCO 

TUNISIA 

Now that the EEC looks willing to 
accept them as partners, our latest 
Review takes a special look at the 
economies of Morocco and Tunisia, 
both of which are beginning to 
recover from a bad bout of inflation. 

In Algeria, political considerations 
still rule, and overrule, economic 
policies. 
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million. But the aim is that this will be 
covered from now on by a capital inflow, 
and that has been the real purpose of the 
rise in bank rate. There are already signs 
that big Japanese firms are finding it 
profitabfe to borrow abroad again; in 
September the nation’s foreign exchai^e 
reserves suiged back above $2,ooo million 
once more. 

Mr Usami has said that he plans to 
ease his '* tight ” money policy as soon as 
he sees the development of a favourable 
trend in the current balance of payments. 
The government says that it expects there 
will be such a trend in the fiscal year 
1968-69. Tentative forward forecasts for 
tlmt period (i.e. the year from next April) 
are at present for a rise of 8.i per cent 
in real g.n.p. (and 11.3 per cent in money 
g.n.p.), with exports rising by 17.4 per 
cent and imports only 11.8 per cent; that 
would suffice to return the current 
external accounts to balance, which is why 
the estimates sound too convenient to be 
true. But this typically Japanese projec¬ 
tion of over 8 per cent growth next 
fiscal year, however dubious in detail, does 
confirm that there is no present intention 
that the new monetary policy should have 
slammed on fierce br^es. 

M _ 

Sensible too late 

Next Monday and Tuesday senior officials 
from the leading aid-givii^ countries will 
meet in the Hague to discuss the unre¬ 
solved problem of replenishing the funds 
of the World Bank’s soft-loan agency, 
IDA. It is the first meeting of its kihd, 
called (at the suggestion of the Dutch) by 
ffie bai^. Evidentiy procedure from now 
on is to be tailor^ to the pattern that 
led up to agreement on international 
monetary reform—^meetings at official 
level between the deputies m the miniitm 
concerned leading to meetings at minis- 
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We^ll soon be the 
world’s most 
monotonous airline 



We'll offer you the monotony of flying in a Boeing jet on every trip you 
take with us. 

Boeing 707s, 727s and 737s are the only planes we'll have. 

We are not a soft touch for Boeing salesmen. Boeing jets were our first 
jets. And having an all Boeing fleet means we can interchange parts be¬ 
tween the 707, the 727 and the 737. We'll have more parts at every station 
and eliminate that kind of delay. (We don't have many parts delays, but we 
don't want any.) 

And we will get even more thoroughness into the training of maintenan¬ 
ce people. They can spend all of their time learning just one manufactu¬ 
rer's jets. 

All this means faster servicing of jets at each stop, and more efficient 
service to passengers. 

Passengers won't find that monotonous. 


0 Lufthansa 

The German Airline 







Clydeside, Glasgow 

y Y ^ Thfi name of Glasgow has long been inseparable from the ship- 

0 (a/i v(jL building industry. Indeed, a surprising variety of ships—oil 

^ -j tankers, passenger liners, channel packets, coasters and warships 

/ rl J! d ^ J! I every description leave the banks of the Clyde. At the moment 

VI v! \J t-t/y ' V\J uv V gj^-p jjgg undoubtedly captured the world’s imagination 

■/■ /I / 7 Cunard liner, shown in the foreground of the picture, 

l/li/iy IAJ\a I 1/\Aj taking shape at John Brown’s Clydebank Yard. 

When this fine vessel sails on her maiden voyage she will be fully 
protected by the strength of insurance. For cover against all kinds of 
hazard, people consult the Norwich Union Insurance Group, whose 
Glasgow office is at 176 St. Vincent Street. In Glasgow, through¬ 
out Great Britain and in 70 coimtries overseais the name of the 
Norwich Union is synonymous with helpfulness and dependability. 

m NORWICH UNION 

jam] INSURANCE GROUP 

For address of your nearest branch HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Office see telephone directory ^ ^ * w 

Branches and agencies thrpnghout the world 
Norwich Union Insurance Sodehes, Sc ottish Union and National Insurance Company, and 


For address of your nearest branch 
office see telephone directory 
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Savings 

Whether shvingi finence tnvestment 
efficiently depende on the etructure of die 
intervening capital marketa. The OECD com- 
mittee formed to look at membera' capital 
marketa found very big differencet between 
thbm, but there waa Ineuffident Information 
to teat their efficiency. Fbw*of^fund statiatice 
are needed. France and Germany are trying 
to encourage long term aavlng by giving tax 
incentivea, but the committee bellevea a 
better anawer to the problem could be more 
contractual aaving. It feela that t^e dominant 
poaltion of governmenta in the capital 
marketa may well interfere with the flexibility 
and ao the efficiency of the marketa. 



terial level. Not su^risingly not much 
publicity is being given to next week’s 
event, for it is a tacit admission that the 
let-me-talk-to-you-one-by-one efforts of 
Mr George Woods, the bank’s president, 
have been a failure. To most people the 
newly adopted procedure would have 
seemed the sensible approach from the 
start, but it has been left so late that with 
Congress in its present mood—and the 
United States subscribes 40 per cent of 
IDA’S funds—it could hai^ly be coming 
at a worse moment. 

Nothing much, in fact, is likely to be 
solved next week. The common market 
countries have not yet worked out a 
uni^ policy on the IDA question. The 
British are sticking to their offer of 
doubling their subscription, provided, of 
course, everyone else does likewise, and 
that aid is not tied in any way ; the 
Americans would go higher, but only if 
there are some strings attached. The 
Americans next week will argue ^at the 
conditions to be attached to die aid must 
^ setded before its size. The Europeans, 
in contrast, will say it’s poindess to talk 
about conditions before the size of the 
bill is agreed, dr at least that is how 
prospects look. 

There is, however, one beating-stick 
and that is whether the rich countries can 
face the Unctad meeting in New Delhi 
next February empty-handed on IDA. 
The most optimistic outlook, it would 
seem, therefore, is that agreement will be 


KEY INDICATORS 



reached by the end of this year to double 
the IDA subscriptions, on the conditions 
that a country in severe balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties can defer payment of 
part of its subscription —hi fact, go to the 
end of the queue. Just conceivably that 
escape clause will satisfy the Anglo-Saxon 
clash on tied aid. But it’s all touch-and- 
go. And even on that optimistic time¬ 
table, with the six months or so that must 
be allowed for national ratificadons of 
any proposal, it would be the middle of 
next year before the IDA agency could 
commit any more money. 

German banking 

Deposit insurance 


Hamburg 

The recent collapse of Heitmann and 
Company, a smalt Hamburg bank, could 
possibly lead to a system of compulsory 
deposit insurance in Germany similar to 
that operated by America’s Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC). 
The only form even of indirect protection 
for deposits that now exists in Germany is 
an emergency fund (called, literally trans¬ 
lated, the fire brigade fund) of the insti¬ 
tute of the federal association of private 
German bankers. The association can 
draw on this fund to help banks that are 
threatened with a run on deposits. But in 
Heitmann's case, the fund was not drawn 
on because it was said its purpose was not 
to help after a bank had actually become 
insolvent. Heitmann’s depositors would 
have gone away empty-handed had it not 
been for the saving banks, who stole a 
march on their rivals by volunteering to 
assume the liability for Heitmann’s sav¬ 
ing deposits. 

The commercial banks have not merely 
been embarrassed bv this development: 
they fear that their failure to help Heit¬ 
mann’s depositors could make life more 
difficult for other small banks in the future. 
So, as a start, the connmnercial banks pro¬ 
pose to use their emergency fund more 
generously from now on. Besides that, 
commercial bankers have now begun 
serious talks about the possibility of com¬ 
pulsory deposit insurance. 

However it may take some time to get 


a scheme going because there are several 
difficulties. One is that commercial banks 
would want savings banks to participate 
as well, and thus share the costs of the 
scheme. But German savings banks are 
mostly run by towns and boroughs, which 
assume liability for their deposits, so that 
a savings bank failure is almost impossible 
to imagine. Understandably, the savings 
banks would be reluctant to pay a pre¬ 
mium for insurance they feel they do not 
need. Another difficulty is that deposit in¬ 
surance would be required, theoretically, 
mainly for the depositors of small banks, 
while big banks would have to pay most 
of the premiums. But this is usually the 
difficulty with emergency funds to protect 
the public, whether set up by banks, insur¬ 
ance companies, stockbrokers or other in¬ 
stitutions—and the relatively small costs 
involved are considered in a number of 
countries to be well worth the bolstering 
given to public confidence in the whole 
industry. The German banks advisory 
authority has not yet shown very much 
imagination about tackling the problems 
involved. But it has proposed for a start 
that the minimum capital required to 
found a new bank should be raised from 
DM I million to DM 2 or 3 million. 

Turin motor show 


Fashion & function 


Turin 

The Turin motor show, the last of the 
year, cannot provide many major 
surprises in the way of model changes. 
This year only ZAV, the small Russian 
car, previously called Zaporoghets, looks 
new. This still has the same v*4 engine 
at the back, but instead of looking like 
a Fiat 600 now resembles the NSU small 
cars—a trailer, no doubt, to the bravura 
announcements about motor cars expected 
next week during Soviet celebrations of 
the revolution. For the rest, the car part 
of the show reflects accurately the rather 
frivolous mood of an industry which (in 
Italy) is booming, and of a public which 
is looking (for the first time in Italy) for 
some^ing more than basic mot^flg. 
Lancia’s Super Jolly Monte Carlo ” one 
of many beach can, gets the frivolity 




prize; Mycar, a variant of the Fiat 500 
exploiting snob value*" of the English 
language, is a close second. There is a 
further crop of town electric cars. But 
as usual Fiat, with Piedmontese eood 
sense, is fairly dispassionate both about 
the Wankel (*‘ we were offered shares and 
refused ”) and electric cars (hqt worth 
considering until ** batteries can be made 
to weigh the same as a full petrol tank 
with the same range, and be as quickly 
rechargeable ”). 

The real Italian turn*up is not in cars, 
which have already gone pretty far— 
Italy now accounts for 10 per cent of 
world exports, and Fiat will this year for 
the* first time make more vehicles than 
Volkswagen, previously Europe’s largest 
producer. The effort now is increasingly 
in commercial vehicles. While the rest 
of Europe is suffering from a slump, 
Italian truck production is a fifth up this 
year, and in heavy trucks 37 per cent up. 
The production level (and the saturation 
of the Italian market) was low, and all 
manufacturers are taking advantage of 
this. OM, Fiat’s sister company, has a 
new van for shopkeepers who can afford 
one for the first time. Lancia and Alfa- 
Romeo also have new models—^in Alfa’s 
case in collaboration with Saviem, 
Renault’s commercial vehicle division. 
Saviem' has been active elsewhere this 
year, since MAN now markets its vans 
in Germany, and they produced a new 
truck together at the Frankfurt show six 
weeks ago. Saviem needs the new 
strength, after the merger of Berliet and 
Citroen earlier this year to fo^m France’s 
first convincing producer of a full range 
of commercial vehicles. 

J^ew Caledonia 

De Gaulle's oui 

Paris 

The natives of New Caledonia should be 
more friendly the next time President de 
Gaulle tours his Pacific possessions en 
route for a French nuclear test. He has 
now at last agreed to allow a break in 
the 90-year mining monopoly held by 
the French company Le Nickel over the 
island’s nickel reserves which are amongst 
the largest in the world. Not surprisingly, 
the New Caledonians are jubilant: Not 
only is nickel the island’s only significant 
foreign exchange earner but Le Nickel is 
controlled by Rothschilds, who also con¬ 
trol New Caledonia’s principal bank, a 
branch of the Banque de ITndochine, 
and its largest newspaper, France- 
Austral, To dislodge Le Nickel it took 
a combination of the present world 
nickel shortage which sparked off a 
rush of applications by foreign min¬ 
ing companies to exploit the island’s 
nickel reserves, plus New Caledonia’s 
threat to claim its independence if new 
cofia|mnies were not allowed in. 

£ven so, the French government has 
done its best to keep tight control over 
the second Caledonian mining company. 
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Sixty per cei^t ^of the new company’s 
equity will be held by French interests: 
half m the hands of the government-con¬ 
trolled Bureau des Recherches Geologiques 
et Minieres (BRGM) and the aluminium 
and chemicals group Ugine-Kuhlmann, 
and the rest held by a banking consortivim 
headed by the Banque de Paris and in¬ 
cluding the Banque de 1 ’ Indochine. The 
remaining 40 per cent goes to the Interna¬ 
tional Nickel Company of Canada 
(INCO) in return for putting up 70 per 
cent of the capital, partly in loans, and 
agreeing that only rrenchmen can head 
the new company. 

This formula was the best the govern¬ 
ment could get. The original scheme was 
to make Le Nickel’s neighbour as French 
as Le Nickel. However, the technical 
problems of mining ore with under 1.7 
per cent nickel made it imperative to 
invite international participation. There 
were obvious reasons for vetoing the 
American mining companies Hanna and 
Amax as alternatives to the eventual 
winner, INCO. For INCO the new venture 
will allow it to maintain its pre-eminent 
position as a world nickel supplier (it 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of world 
production) in the face of the present 
rush to open up new mines. Ugine-Kuhl- 
mann, one of Europe’s largest producers 
of stainless steels and nickel alloy steels 
is of course interested in assuring direct 
supplies whilst BRGM has of late begun 
to take a share in almost all new French 
overseas mineral ventures. 

While it is not yet final, reports in 
Paris have it that the mines will go into 
operation during 1969, to produce initially 
some 25,000 metric tons of '‘liidtal a 
year, rising to 50,000 tons later on. Guesses 
at the investment to be made ^o as 
high as Fri,ooo million (£73 million). 
Currently, Le Nickel refines some 2,2 
million tons but only the highest grade 
ores. In addition, smaller mining com¬ 
panies are exporting about 1 million tons 
of nickel ore a year mainly to Japan. 


India 


Harrying the banks 


New Dalhi 

India’s ruling Congress party settled last 
wjpekend for “social coritrol” over the 
banking system, rejecting the extrtoiist 
denmnd for outright nationaliMtibn. This 
really means no' fnofe than adding to 
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existing controls and regulations in an 
attempt to get banks in Indiaf to lend 
to the people the goviernment wants to 
lend to. The popular outcry against ibanks^. 
stems from three aspects of the Indian 
banking system. The close ties between 
the largest banks and big business raises 
fears of* excessive concentration of power, 
fears which have been sharpened by 
businessmen’s inqreasing participation in 
, politics. Previously they Were content to 
work through Congress, but > the, 19^ 
election, saw businessmen pitching in 
against it. One big group, it was stated 
at the Congress party’s meeting last week¬ 
end, had staked as much as £250,000 on 
winning a single parliamentary seat in 
Rajasthan. 

Too close a connection between Indian 
banking and business, as in other develqp- 
ing countries, also lead to arbitr^ 
criteria in the granting of credits, 
although a rule already exists to limit 
advances to firms in which bank directors 
are interested. These 4ru]es are naturally 
far from foolproof. Stories keep going 
round of bank directors arranging credit 
for each other on a reciprocal basis to 
defeat the intention of the law to disperse 
credit more widely. Indian banks, 
including the government-owned State 
Bank (which controls .30 per cent of 
deposits) follow^ highly conservative 
lending criteria anyway, with the result 
that the smaller and newer entrepreneurs 
are almost always left out in the cold. 
Although small industries account for 40 
per cent of total industrial output, their 
share of bank advances is less than 6 per 
cent. Finally the banks, with a few 
exceptions, see no reason to go into 
difficult fields which desperately need 
credit like agriculture. The share of 
farmers in advances is less than 0.2 per 
cent, though the banks have (under 
pressure) just set up a consortium to do 
more for them. 

The main instrument of “ social 
control ” will be a national credit council 
on the French pattern to set guidelines 
for apportionment of credit among com¬ 
peting claimants in light of national 
priorities and to evolve new forms of 
credit worthiness Banks will be required 
to have full-time chairmen, and their 
appointment will be subject to approval 
by the Reserve Bank. The controu will 
apply equally to Indian as well as foreign 
banks as far as credit policies am con¬ 
cerned, In the management sphere, 
foreign banks are likely to be asked to 
appoint advisory committees along lines 
similar to Indian boards of directors. The 
finance minister, Mr Desai, has threat¬ 
ened that banks which persistently break 
or evade the code will be liable to a stale 
takeover. 

Insurance scare 

The Congress party also has on its agenda 
nationalisation of general insurance com¬ 
panies. While tpii^itment to this in 
principle was reiterated at the weekend 
meeting, Mr Desai gave indications thit 
he^would first experiment with controls to 
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65 million people join this queue every y^r 


Population ^plosion. It's becoming a 
cliche. 65 million extra mouths 
every year. 

Mouths that want to talk, as well as 
eat. Think of the jammed 
communication channels could 
mean. 

Already some of Ill’s European 
laboratories are working out 
remarkable ways of unJamming them. 
For example, a way of making 
existing telephone cables carry 
twelve times as many conversations. 
It's called Pulse Code Modulation 
(PCM). It's an ITT invention, and 
it's already at work. 

Time to sit back a bit after that 7 


No. ITT has now developed a 
technique that could make a light 
beam carry 6,000 PCM channels. 

And then make the light travel along a 
glass fibre, a little thicker than a 
human hair 

Over a cable of such fibres, the entire 
population of Paris could, 
theoretically, speak at the same time 
with everyone in London. 

That's the way to cope with queues. 

Discovering, developing, sharing. 

Well over half of ITTs worldwide 
research and development in 
telecommunications and electronics 
is done in Europe by Europeans. 

And each ITT cornpany can share 
the discoveries and developments 
of the others. 


It IS a qnique international operation. 
Through it, ITT is enriching national 
technologies. Helping each 
country's economy. Boosting 
exports. 

ITT's roots in Europe go deep- 
some of its companies have been here 
for more than 100 years. 

ITT embraces over 150 companies 
employing 200,000 people. It carries 
on research, manufacturing, sales or 
service in 57 countries, with sales 
outlets in 62 more. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
I'Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Principal ITT companfas in the Unltad Kingdom: Standard Telephonaa and 
Cablas Limited; Standard Telecommunication Laboratories Limited; SXC. 
Semiconductors Limited; Creed & Company Limited; ITT Industries Limited. 


ITT 
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Which 

would you 

prefer, 

sir 
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Which would you prefer. Sir. 
Mining on the moon or farming 
on the sea bottom? Pprhaps the 
pocket-computerrarmed* financial 
adviser in the year 2500 will put 
this question to the president of 
a terrestrial company. The im¬ 
possibilities of today are the pos¬ 
sibilities of tomorrow. Anyway, 
we of OSM shall remain on 
earth. We are in chemicals. The 
Jargon of chemistry is pregnant 
with contradictory terms like syn¬ 
thetic natural rubber, plastic me¬ 
tals and solid liquids. Chemistry 
combines contradictions for new 
useful purposes. Modem lan¬ 
guage reflects this miracle and 
DSM can speak it. The company 
has been active in chemicals for 

pmn ■inwiii. i«»«. w.taii * n o 


nearly 40 years. DSM has just 
opened a plant for the production 
of melamine (for thermosetting 
resins). 

A plant for lysine (an amino 
acid essential to human life) and 
another one for Keltan - the 
trade-mark under which DSM's 
own brand of EPDM synthetic 
rubber is marketed - are in the 
starting-up stage 


ISBhllM 

For saiRS information: 

P.O. Box 65—Haerlan**-Holland 


TOfllt(F.|fMrtor 
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Stamp out abuses before going on to this 
final drastic step. Forty British-owned 
general insurance companies operating in 
India need have no immediate anxieties 
since most of these are well and soundly 
run. Within the Congress party itself there 
are growing doubts whether nationalisa¬ 
tion is really necessary anyway. Resent¬ 
ment against general insurance derives 
mainly from allegations that owners mas¬ 
querading as clients get away with large 
tax-free bonanzas by infiadng claims on 
their companies, or by making bogus ones. 
The idea of taking them over would seem 


Australian tariff policy 


After a long period of tension, the seven 
members of Australia’s tariff board have 
at last delivered a liberal annual report 
for the year 1966-67 which represents the 
successful outcome of intense work. 
Unanimity has come by adoption of the 
approach recommended by the chairman 
of the tariff board, Mr G. A. Rattigan. 
He suggested as long ago as May tliat the 
board classify tariff protection for various 
industries according to whether they 
enjoy high, medium or low protection. 


to be on the vague general principle that 
life insurance having already been nation¬ 
alised, general companies should also be. 
Net premium income of the companies is 
just over £it6 million, of which three- 
quarters is accounted for by Indian com¬ 
panies. Their total resources ciome to about 
£^28 million, on which annual profits are 
in the region of £i J million. Even the hot¬ 
heads in the party can see that the whole 
operation is too small and too dispersed— 
there are loo independent units-^to make 
the fuss of nationalisation worth the 
candle. 


He then suggested that the board should 
be allowed to institute wide ranging 
inquiries into the high protection indus¬ 
tries with a view to reducing their 
protection and ensuring that in future 
only those industries able to survive on 
low or low-to-mediurn protection should 
be encouraged to do so. This policy has 
now been translated virtually verbatim 
into the board’s annual report. 

Needless to say, the response by the 
minister for trade and industry, Mr John 


Mc£w€»i, has been cool, and there are 
well-grounded fears within the tariff 
board that Mr McEwen will succeed in 
spiking Mr Rattigan’s plans. The response 
from manufacturing interests has also 
been highly critical. However, the tariff 
board (whose single representative from 
industry also went along with Mr 
Rattigan) has some increasingly vocal and 
influential allies. The commonwealth 
treasury has moved in recent months to 
use its influence more openly in favour 
of liberal tariff policies. Grazier interests 
have formed their own underground 
political movement through what is 
called the Basic Industries Group which 
is consistently attacking high tariffs as a 
cause of many of the primary producers’ 
problems in today’s high cost Australian 
economy. Late last month the governor, 
of the Reserve Bank, Dr H. G. Coombs, 
addressing the autarkic Australian Indus¬ 
tries Development Association said that 
protection should be used “ with more 
discrimination, remembering that when 
the economy is fully employed (and this 
is the prevailing condition of our 
economy) a subsidy or tariff in one area 
of industry reduces spending power or 
raises costs in another.” The difficulty 
for the prime minister, Mr Harold Holt, 
is that he will alienate his trade minister 
if he embraces the plans of the tariff 
board lobby. 


Mr Holt's dilemma presses in 


BUSINESS 


Investment 


Bids 

The cost of Yorkshire 


Shareholders of Yorkshire Insur¬ 
ance, dazed by the succession of 
bids whose value (without allow¬ 
ing for capital gains tax) is 
recorded on the chart, arc having 
to decide between General Acci¬ 
dent and Phoenix Assurance ; and 
those of Associated Electrical 
Industries between continued in¬ 
dependence and the latest bid, 
increased somewhat surprisingly 
still further on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, by the British General Elec¬ 
trical Company. Both fights are 
very close—and, on the surface at 
least, clean, with none of the mud 
slinging of earlier bid documents 
this year. But there is one dis¬ 
quieting feature of both bids. The 
snare prices of Phoenix in par¬ 
ticular, and GEC as well have 
been astoni^ingly stable, although 
there would be a flood of stock 
on the market if the bids succeed. 
This is due to open support by the 
banks involved. Some people 
could call this fighting dirty, on 
the grounds that diareholders will 
now (iave to take account in 
valuing an offer any falh in share 


prices after a successful bid. This 
is impossible. The new take-over 
code will have to see that the 
market is policed during bids in 
a way that makes it impossible to 
support prices in this way. 

Phoenix needed all the help it 
could get, although its bid is 
slightly the higher. GA this 
week emphasised how much better 
a company it is by producing 
figures for the first nine months 
of the year. Phoenix by the way, 
was unable to produce half-yearly 
figures even at the end of Aug¬ 
ust. GA’s figures showed an 
improvement in underwriting 
profits rhargins of 0.6 per cent to 
2 .% per cent (allowing for the full 
effects of Hurricane Beulah), the 
same sort of improvement as that 
of Commercial Union. But CU 
was merely reducing losses; GA 
is improving piofits, thus Knowing 
that any lead it has, it keeps. ; 

Given the increases in, motor 
rates earlier this year and the con¬ 
tinental edgihg up of fates on fire 
business the JiOprpvcmcnt fol¬ 
lowed automatically. When die 



gap between the two bids was 
la^c, the sup|}ort of the York¬ 
shire board for the lower GA 
alternative seemed possibly xeno¬ 
phobic ; now it seems sensible, 
especially as Phoenix shows few 
convincing sighs of recovery. No 
wonder that by Wednesday even¬ 
ing GA already had 46% of 
acceptances aha extended the 
offer uaril next week. Earlier 
Phoemx had acquired (With the 
help of American Continental 
Inhirance] 29% of Yorludiife. 


The crunch 

With one day to go, AEl’s share 
price closed at 66s 3d in the 
market on Thursday, compared 
with GEG’s offer, then worth 
71s lokd, or 2s less for holders 
who opt to take the convertible 
debenture, the alternative to cash 
in both GEC’s earlier and later 
oflfers this week. In addition 
the offers raised the value 
of the bid — twice — by in¬ 
creasing the cash element by a 
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total of 15s. But the likely move- 
merit of GEC aihares if'mains 
crucial to any evaluation of the 
bid. Before it was made they 
stood at 658, making the present 
offer worth only 65s y^d. 
Subsequently* the price has t^en 
pushed up 10s as a consequence 
of buying* some of which at least 
has ^n “ support ” buying by 
•‘friends" of GEC. The effect 
of this support buying has been 
not onlv to confuse AEl holders 
about the real value of the bid, 
but to leave a significant but 
indeterminate quantity of GEC 
shares overhanging the market. 
These shares plus (if the bid 
succeeds) selling by ex-AEI 
shareholders who hold enough 
GEC already, should ensure that 
the market will be saturated with 
GEC shares for as far ahead as 
the eye can see—especially as 
many institutions would treat the 
convertible as equity in looking at 
their portfolios. Hill Samuel may 
have a point in objecting to AETs 
apparently over-hasty sales of 
interests in lamps and telecom¬ 
munications while a bid for the 
company is outstanding and in 
the delay, explicably only in 
tactical tenns, before AEI finally 
produced detailed profit break¬ 
downs this week. Support buying, 
of the type GEC and its "friends" 
seem to have engineered, needs 
looking at too. 

Sheer market considerations 
suggest that AEI holders should 
stick tight. The longer term 
arguments arc more finely 
balanced. The Economist has 
been doubtful from the beginning 
whether forming a highly diversi¬ 
fied company of the size of the 
German AEG was necessarily the 
right solution for the British 
electrical industry. Rationalisa¬ 
tion sector-by-scctor would seem 
to be a more sensible answer, 
provided there is no nonsense 
about having two parents trying 
to run a joint company. These 
look like the lines on which AEI 
seems to have been working. AEI 
has a fair point that it will be 
able to do better deals on trans¬ 
formers and generators now than 
when both these divisions were 
in a mess two or three years 
ago, although one still wonders 
when these deals would actually 
have materialised without the 
bid. And since AEI got no trans¬ 
former orders from the last round 
of CEGB contracts one also 
wonders just how strong a shape 
its transformer division is now 
in. But never mind, AETs ideas 
about ra||onalising the industry 
look rigfailr to us in principle. 


But the|r^rc two weaknesses. 

L_ £ 'a _?_ 


The first 
tiqns. GEC 
its hands 
cationi 
oth^ 
ha^ 


^elecommunica- 
perate to get 
Rj^clecommuni- 
S. on any of its 
nieft may say that 
jidown GEC’s own 
spencUnjlpjlpT research to the 
bflfne' ap 3 ^maybe further, Mr 
|||l^instOck now wants to replenish 



his armoury by buying AETs 
research on the cheap. More 
seriously, the IRC has studied this 
side of the industry in detail and 
firmly favours a GEC-AEI link 
up o» technical grounds. The 
point is Important because AEI 
is forecasting that its 1966 loss 
of mn on telecommunications 
will be transformed into a profit 
of £4 mn 1 ^ 1969. But this feat 
is to be achieved by an associated 
company that AEI will not con¬ 
trol. For, after some confusion, 
AEI now confirms that Standard 
Telephone and Gable, owned by 
the American ITT company, will 
control and manage the combined 
interests; though STC is not, as 
was feared, prevented from ex¬ 
porting (it exports 40% of its 
production) by its American 
parent. 

The second doubt concerns 
management. GEC has tried and 
succeeded. Of AEI’s new manage¬ 
ment team, one part has tried— 
for a short time admittedly—and 
not got very far. The other part 
is Lord Beeching. Just how trans¬ 
ferable top tycoons really are is 
a moot point (and is examined 
on page 53$); and it is equally 
obscure whether Lord Beeching 
really will have a free hand. 
Despite these two doubta—over 
management and telecommunica¬ 
tions—the long-term arguments 
look maiginally tilted against 
the bid. And because of the 
enthusiastic support buying by 
GEC’s "friends,^’ short-term argu¬ 
ments also point slightly against 
acceptance. And the institu¬ 
tional investors AEI was canvass¬ 
ing so thoroughly this week (even 
going to Edinburgh to talk to the 
investment trust there) seemed to 
be leaning towards the present 
management. Paradoxically, the 
case against the GEC bid is rein¬ 
forced by the sudden 5s increase 
in the bid on Wednesday, after 
the " final ” offer of the previous 
weekend, a move unexpected 
from the habitually cautious 
present GEC management. By 
Thursday the market’s prices also 
took account of a possible failure. 


Mew issues 

Wagons, roll 

One of today’s more successful 
holding companies, London and 
Norths Securities, is floating off 
40% of the capital of a new 
group, Transport and Chemical 
Engineering (whose directors will 
continue to hold 54}%)* to its 
own shareholders. London and 
Northern reported pre-tax profits 
of £1.3 mn for the year to last 
June, against £1 mn in 1965-66, 
and proposed a 33% dividend, 
against the forecast 30% and a 
une-for-three scrip issue, the 
dividend to be maintained on 
the increased capital. This was 

S h to put London and 
em’s shares up los on 


Wednesday to 74s fid, and further 
to 78s gd on Thursday. 

The rights issue is of one share 
in Transport and Chemical En¬ 
gineering for every three London 
and Northern at as y^d. T & G 
is itself a holding company, with 
at present two subsidiaries. One 
makes road tanker bodies and 
tanks and builds chemical 
plant, and the other designs and 
makes trailers, semUtrailers 
(which hitch on to a tractor), 
containers and vehicle bodies. It 
is not competing with London 
and Northern, but intends to 
build itself up along similar lines. 

For the year to next June, the 
forecast profits and dividend put 
the shares on a 91^% yield and 
a price-eamings ratio of 7) at 
the issue price. With the market 
in its present receptive mood, a 
premium will no doubt be estab¬ 
lished on Monday. But the 
company is not in the easiest 
business. Of all motor manufac¬ 
ture, trailers are perhaps the most 
competitive part, with extremely 
tight profit maigins. For a few 
years the fashionable container 
business and the change to semi¬ 
trailers will keep things boil¬ 
ing, but when this settles down 
to replacement demand, life will 
be tougher. 

Milk float 

Bankers Whyte, Brecher and Case 
are offering for sale 70% of the 
£250,000 capital of Lloyd’s 
Dairies. This is a milk retailer in 
the Cardiff district, and has 
gradually built up its annual 
profits to the heady figure of 
£12,000 for 1966. But it is start¬ 
ing an entirely new venture. This 
is making ultra-high temperature 
(UHT) liquid milk, the sort that 
keeps under normal refrigeration 
for periods up to several months. 

Lloyd’s has some pluck to take 
this on when Express Dairies and 
the Milk Marketing Board 
poured cold milk on the pros¬ 
pects, and investors will need 
courage, and. cash they can afford, 
to support the venture. Lloyd’s 
confidence stems partly from its 
decision to make two classes of 
UHT milk, one as already on 
the market, with keeping power 
up to five months, the other in 
a cheaper pack, so that it will 
only keep three weeks, but can 
retail within the price range of 
ordinary pasteurised milk. And, 
like the bigger dairies with their 
long-life milks, it hopes to export 
the five-month variety to 
tropical countries. Also investors 
may hope that Lloyds will follow 
its predecessor, Dairy Farmers 
Creamery, in being bought up by 
one of the bigger dairy firms. 

The directors estimate that the 
venture will boost profits to 
£54,000, from which they will 
pay an 8|% dividend. Issued at 
58, the shares would yield 81 % 
and stand at 7I times earnings. 
This is a very ea^riy stage of an 
effectively new enterprise and 


although the public is being asked 
to subscribe capital, a quotation 
cannot be obtained until some 
profit record has been established. 
So the stock is being issued with¬ 
out the benefit of a quotation, 
though dealings will take place 
unofficially. This is the second 
time within a couple of months 
that Whyte, Brecher and Gasc 
has issued shares in a company 
with no quotation. The first 
shares, in a company without 
visible assets, operating purely on 
know-how, are now at a sub¬ 
stantial premium in unofficial 
dealings. But the habit is not 
endearing. 


Stock exchange 

Open me 

After a long delay caused partly 
by a law-suit against some 
brokers over ^ome option deal¬ 
ings the London Stock Exchange 
this week issued its code of deal¬ 
ing, the first official written state¬ 
ment of the “ etiquette of 
dealing" which brokers and 
jobbers have developed over 
the years. The somewhat 
stilted dialogue reproduced in 
describing actual deals sounds 
unlikely. Do brokers really say 
“ Very well, you may open me " 
when dealing with jobbers who 
are not prepared to quote the 
exact price the broker hopes for, 
but who has indicated "I could 
deal one way,”—in other words 
open his limits to accommodate 
the broker’s requirements? It 
could happen, but journalists 
hear from jobbers, those most 
delightful and unpretentious 
traders, such lurid stories, that 
they think of the place as far 
more lively. Jobbers claim to be 
able to tell a buyer from a seller, 
and the size of the business in¬ 
volved, before the broker has 
said a word, from the look in his 
eye or the shine on his shoes. 

More seriously this booklet 
does raise some worries about the 
future of the jobbing system. One 
simple sentence: "It may be that 
the jobber will impose conditions 
for doing a deal when the 

business is, for example, of greater 
size than usual ” raises the point 
that there is no minimum num¬ 
ber of shares in which the 

jobber is obliged to deal. He can 
start a book in any share he 
cares to (the code asks him to 
tell the other jobbers in the stock, 
and that’s all). Although the 

code sets out procedures for 

orders - larger - than - usual, for 
times-when-a-jobber-may-make-a- 
smaller-markot-tfaan-uaual, for 
active and inactive shares, there 
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English Electric have an international reputation—a In electronics and automation our already great capa- 
reputation earned by product performance; and the high bility has been increased by the recent addition of 
quality ofthisisdue to the technological achievementand Elliott-Automation, creating the largest and most 
innovation resulting from research and development. advanced technological complex in Europe. 

Our research programmes are concerned with improv- Our five Research and Development laboratories col- 
Ing our ^traditional' products, such as power generation laborate with the research laboratories of the national- 
plant, electric motors and diesel engines. At the same ised industries. They are concerned with products of 
time they are designed to develop new products and new every kind—fi:om nuclear reactors to process instru- 
techniques, in electronics as well as electrical and mentation equipment. They study telecommunications, 
mechanical engineering. metallurgy, -computer elements, magnetics, automa- 

We are leaders, for instance, in the large-scale ti'ans- tion, computing science, telemetry. Worldwide market- 
mission of power by direct current; but we also make ing is the last link in the chain, 
some of the world's most advanced microelectronic Our potential is growing all the time—and our research 

equipment. scientists are helping us increase it. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC 

THE ENGLISH ELECTIUC COMPANIES • THE MARCONI COMPANIES • ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION • ELUOTT-AUTOMATION • ENGLISH ELECTRIC VALVE COMPANY 
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is no solution for the biggest 
moan the brokers have: tMit they 
are buying, particularly for insti¬ 
tutions, in blocks bigger than can 
be handled by the jobbers. This 
is only partly because the stock 
is available only in small lots at 
the moment; it is also because 
the jobber—unliki! the specialist 
in New York with his limited 
range of stocks which he can 
assume are beihg heavily traded 
—is making a price in a wide 
range of stocks, hundreds or 
more. He cannot be expected: to 
have the capital to seij^irice all 
these properly; only ^. limited 
number can join with ^ilt-edgcd 
jobbers with their more massive 
resources. 

The obvious solution, to impose 
minimum requirements on job¬ 
bers, is impossible without extra 
capital being .pumped in from 


outside. This is needed even if 
competition were only permitted 
in a few hundred of the more 
active stocks, and the rest allo¬ 
cated on a specialist basis between 
jobbers, each of whom would 
have a monopoly position carry¬ 
ing with it the obligation to make 
a market of a certain size at any 
time, Jobbers would hate this; 
they are competitive, and the 
cream of their profits must come 
*from specific situations involving 
perhaps rather small companies— 
like the famous Western Austra¬ 
lian mining shares. 

The chairman of the stock 
exchange, Mr Wilkinson, is ob¬ 
viously aware of the situation. In 
tacitly admitting at last week’s 
Lord Mayor’s banquet that there 
was a problem, he proposed two 
tentative solutions—sensible ones, 
both. He wants more outside 


THE 

capital brought in to the market, 
if necessary by turning member 
firms into limited liability com¬ 
panies (brokers, especially, would 
hate this; half of them won’t 
even tell their partners what they 
krt doing at the moment). But 
the crux is the other point, the 
present situation of 

“ unrealistic competition which 
needs the stock exchange but still 
leaves free the outside institu¬ 
tion with the ability to by-pass 
the market to the market's 
detriment and eventually their 
own detriment.” 

In other words the City gets the 
market it deserves. If things are 
to be improved the market ^ould 
have a monopoly : the only 
questions are how, and under 
whose supervision, and using 
what for working capital. 
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Caz/tnove 

Old and sprightly 

A few weeks after one long-estab¬ 
lished firm of London brokers, 
J. A. Scrimgeour, became the first 
to take over a group of country 
brokers in Britain, another one, 
Cazenove, is pioneering in the 
United States. It is becoming a 
member of the Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange, which, although only 
one exchange, has trading floors 
both in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. It will then be 
the only non-American broker 
to be a member of any 
American exchange (apart from 
a few Canadians who are 
members of a number of ex¬ 
changes, including one in New 
York. 


French companies 

Not big enough even now 

Paris, 

The first publication of con- convenient spot—often one of the 

solidated accounts by Compagnie islands off America—from Bcr- 

Francaisc des Petroles last year muda through the Bahamas to 
was, according to the company Dutch Antilles—^whcrc the filing 
” made possible by several years system is farcical, and the “ con- 
of study undertaken by a group solidation ” thus produced mean- 
of specialists/* British and inglcss. The Swiss Nestl6, for 
American oil companies have instance, uses the Bahamas; 
been producing such accounts Michelin is reputed to use the 
within weeks of the end of the Bahamas or Bermuda. Still 
financial year for decades—in Entreprise docs a very gallant 
fact Shell this week produced best, and this year particularly 
results for its third quarter which has come up with a very interest- 
ended only five weeks ago; and ing survey. 

impressive they were too, with According to this year’s lists 
pretax profits up on last year there were more mergers in 1966 
despite the closure of the Suez than in the entire previous 
Canal. decade, which rather shook up 

CFP’s pride is more compre- the pecking order of companies, 
hensiblc if one looks at any other Quoting many examples, some of 
French accounts. Each year which are given in the (able, 
Entreprise, the French business Entreprise notes that fusion has 
weekly magazine, does so, and not solved many problems for 
tries to get out what facts it can, the companies concerned. While 
making UsUngs by size of assets, they have increased their weight 
turnover^ cash flow, etc. It has on the French market, the corn- 
appalling problems. For some bined firms have not necessarily 
sizeable companies (like Librarie become big enough to meet com- 
Hachette, Ncstl6’s French sub- petition from other EEC countries 
sidiary, and Avions Marcel Das- or from subsidiaries of American 
sault) the figures are just not companies. And toughening corn- 

available in any forni, and unlike petition has meant that even 
Fortune in its lists, Entreprise merged firms often find their 
does not guess the truth. In some profits continuing to shrink, 
cases the figures are farcical. Probably the year's winner in the 

Michelin, for instance, admits to firm-with-most-inherited-troubles- 
a turnover of around £5 mn. competition, is CSF. ITiis major 
France is pushing ahead to- conmany is the star of a post- 
wards the regular production of i960 merger, with the electronics 
consolidated accounts. But, as patchwork company, Thomson- 
CFP implicitly admits, things that Houston-Hotchkiss-Brandt. Before 
are easy elsewhere require the French tonme-twistcr gets 
specialist knowledge generally un- even longer, CSF will have to 
available in France. And though do something about an irate 
GFP consolidates according to shareholder. A paper-dealer, one 
Anglo-Saxon standards others may M. Daniel Granade, is suing the 
not., A favourite device (which CSF board because he says 
become more useful as the it arranged the books until this 
phgllpa for the facts gspwS' year to make its profits look 
to consolidate all the bigger than they were, finally 
KMl^Stic interests in some announcing a loss of Fri4o mn. 


It seems M. Granade bought 25 And following the Dassault 

shares, and in an historic suit absorption of Breguet, the His- 

against the board, claims that its pano-Alsacienne interests are said 

earlier statements led him to to be shopping for partners. Even 

hold his stock while its capital a subsidiary of the nationalised 

value declined by two-thirds. Charbonnages de France, 

Other French firms’ merger Ammonia (sic) has caught the 

plans announced recently, and fever, and is merging with a 

also in the table, indicate that private company, Auby, which 

the trend is even gaining momcn- also makes chemicals, 
turn. Besides the mergers there Significantly, only Danone and 
have been other arrangements. Tunzini of our list of merging 
The powerful Banque dc Paris firms arc cited by Entreprise as 
ct des Pays-Bas has gobbled up being profit leaders. And none of 
its own investment company, and the mergers has been .sufficient 

is forging closer links with the to put the new French company 

Oppenheimer interests, the Bank at the top of the list of EEC 

of America, the Banque Worms companies in its field. Which 

and Credit Induatrid ct Com- means the mergers will probably 

merciel. In steel, both the Longwy continue. To help things along 
and ihe De Wendcl interests have the government has just created 
recently taken over some smaller a Bureau des fusions, to help rc- 
firms while Pont a Mousson and grouping companies get the maxi- 
Commercy are merging their mum benefit of recent legislation 
wire-making activities early next reducing the tax burden and 
year. There will soon be only providing that certain benefits go 
two companies left in the whole by turnover, rather than by often 
French shipbuilding industry, meaningless balance sheet figures. 

Mergers and Take-overs 

Combined Turnover 
£ million 


1966— 

Usinor-Lorraine Escaut-FANL (Steel). 262.3 

Ugine-Kuhimann (Chemicals). 230.8 

Thomson-Houston-Hotchkias-Brandt (Electric Equip¬ 
ment) . 141.4 

FFSA (French Fiat Subaidiariea) (Autos) . 91.2 

Prouvost-Maaurel (Wool, Textiles) . 62.1 

Boussoia-Souchon-Neuvessel (Glass) . 46.8 

Fivas-Lille-Cail (Mechanical Contruction) . 40.1 

Europ4enne Des Brasseries (Baer) . 33.7 

Danain-Nord-Est-Longwy (Steal) ..~ . 6.6 

and 1967 

CitroBn-Berliet (Automobiles). 422.1 

Pechinay-Tr4fim4taux (Metals, Chemicals). 240.7 

Thomaon-Houston-Hotchkiss-Brandt-CSF (Electric 

Equipment) 198.2 

Sidelor-Trefileris de Periqueux-Commercy (Steel) ... 163.2 

Genvrain-Sapiem (Dairy Products) . 124.0 

Dassault-Breguet (Aaroplanea) ... . 111.8 

Beghin-Say (Sugar) • . 8^.2 

Chantiers Da L'A^antiqpe^Plyi, (Shipbuilding) ... 66.4 

Mediterran|fl4.p Clotet (Shipbuilding) V . 43.4 

Danona-Geryais (Dairy Products) . 33.6 

Tunzinl-Ameliorair (Compreased Air Equipment) ... 26.3 
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Cazenove has long specialised in 
this part of the United States, 
They, like some other London 
firms, prefer to be one of a few 
non-local brokers who really 
know a part of the country, 
especially one as fast-growing as 
the West, rather than one of a 
crowd in New York, 

The change will not make 
much practical difference; both 
Cazenove in Britain and its new 
subsidiary Cazenove Inc will 
have to charge full commissions 
on any business done so there will 
be no saving to clients. Cazenove 
Inc will share its commissions 
with its friends on the coast, who 
have apparently, taken the long 
view that business will increase 
enough to compensate for the loss 
of half a commission each time. 
Cazenove will not have a partner 
resident out there its partners will 
continue to commute from I,on- 
don ; but at least their expenses 
can now be charged against the 
American rather than the British 
firm. 

For once a new arrangement 
means something in international 
terms. Those Ix)ndon brokers 
which have branches in Europe 
arc merely looking after (and for) 
customers whereas Cazenove is 
challenging the Americans on 
their home ground and at the 
sharp end—where the money is 
made or lost. And they are going 
in with a philosophy which they 
share with the west if not the 
East coast ; that paperwork does 
not sell .shares, but frequent per¬ 
sonal contacts, with investment 
companies as well as clients, does. 
Clearly the present initiative (like 
Scrimgeour's] will be followed by 
other brokers, especially those 
with a lot of non-resident British 
clients who can deal properly and 
freely in Amcriciin shares. It will 
be fascinating to see how much 
headway they will make against 
the ma^or New York brokers, who 
are frequently members of these 
provincial exchanges but may 
treat their non-New York offices 
less seriously than they ought. 


Platinum 

All that glisters 

As the results of Consolidated 
Gold Fields have shown, diver¬ 
sification out of gold is not a 
panacea. Gold Fields has been 
eager to lessen its dependence on 
gold, but without investing in 
unstable parts of the world. This 
policy, sound though it is, led the 
company to make an unfortunate 
investment in American Zinc. 
That subsidiary’s loss last year 
was mainly due to a strike, but 
the world zinc situation is now 
one of surplus. American pro¬ 
ducers are hard put to repel 
imports, and have had no success 
yet in persuading the government 
to reimpose quotas. 

On the< other hand Gold Fields 


has every reason for satisfaction 
with one of its non-gold interests 
in South Africa. This is in 
platinum. Gold Fields has indi¬ 
rectly a 37% Interest in Rusten- 
burg Platinum Mines, the biggest 
producer in the western world, 
and a boom in this metal has 
been going on for several years, 
and looks like going on for years 
more. It really started in 1963, 
when selling by Russia, then and 
perhaps still the world’s biggest 
producer, fell from its former 
devastating proportions to an 
orderly, low rate, and since then 
the increasing need for the metal 
in industry—as a catalyst and 
for resistance to corrosion—has 
kept the pot boiling rapidly. 
Since world demand has lately 
been growing at an average rate 
of 9% a year, Ru.stenburg is 
clearly on to a good thing. 
Unfortunately the stock of 
Rustenburg is not available on 
any stock exchange. For its 
shares arc all held by three 
quoted companies, Potgictersrust, 
Waterval (Rustenburg) and 
Union, while Lydenburg provides 
a way in through its one-quarter 
interest in Waterval Gold Fields 
has substantial stakes in two of 
these companies. From their 1963 
lows, the shares of all these four 
companies have grown approxi¬ 
mately tenfold, and now stand at 
or near their peaks. 

The Russians could come back 
into the market with large offer¬ 
ings (they have been unnaturally 
quirt for a month or so). And in¬ 
creased releases from the Ameri¬ 
can stockpile, which has been 
supplying about 3oo,cx)o ounces 
of the annual free world demand 
of 1.7 mn ounces, could in theory 
upset the market although the 
free market price is £66 10s a 
troy ounce against a producers’ 
price of £39. 

The oil industry, using it 
for catalytic cracking and reform¬ 
ing (splitting and building car¬ 
bon chain molecules), is likely to 
treble its consumption of the 
metal by 1975. Nor has any effec¬ 
tive substitute been found. Other 
companies arc searching for 
platinum, so a spectacular find 
could spoil things for the existing 
producers, but so far there is no 


indication of this. But neither 
will Rustenburg be able to pro¬ 
duce jus} whatever it is called 
upon to chum out. Its capacity 
is thought to be about 600,000 
ounces, and for the year to last 
August, with the aid of a price 
rise, the company managed an 
increase of 43% in sales. Present 
plans are for an increase in capa¬ 
city to 850,000 ounces by 1969, 
but a calculation of what this 
might mean to Rustenburg, and 
hence to the holding companies, 
based on the present price of the 
metal would be academic. For 
one thing, the expenditure needed 
to increase capacity will hold 
back Ruslcnburg’s dividends, and 
on the other hand the time it 
takes to increase capacity and 
lack of other reserves militate for 
a further price rise. Investors 
have, as usual, to pay for the 
prospects. The four quoted South 
African companies’ shares yield 
between 3.1% and 3.7% and with 
the growing disillusion with fixed- 
price gold, South African buying 
is holding them up. But people 
are paying more for les.s certain 
growth in other fields. 


Hall and Ham River 

Now—a gravel 
rush 

While metal ores achieve scarcity 
value and spark off booms around 
the world, one mineral is going 
to be short in Britain. This is 
gravel. The trouble with quarry¬ 
ing gravel is that it makes an ugly 
great hole, for a time anyway, 
so planning permission is hard 
to get. Hence, especially 
around London, supplies are get¬ 
ting short, and if there is no 
change of policy, likely to get 
shorter. And carting the stuff a 
few hundred miles is dear in pro¬ 
portion to its cost. 

Hoveringham Gravel has fever¬ 
ishly built up rcscrx'cs to over 400 
million tons. Consolidated Gold 
Fields, used to the world of metal 
and fluctuating supply and 
demand positions, bought up an 
important gravel producer, Green 


%iroods (St. Ives), in face of com¬ 
petition from Redland Holdings, 
a major supplier of building 
materials. Redland had already 
bought Inns and has now inte¬ 
grated it with the rest of its sand 
and gravel business as Redland- 
Inns Gravel. But it sensibly 
backed down over Greenwoods, 
rather than chase the price up. 
Now, in line with market expec¬ 
tations, Redland has approached 
Hall and Ham River, which is 
large in sand and gravel, as well 
being a builder’s merchant and 
fuel distributor. Redland was pre¬ 
pared to make a shares-and-loari 
stock bid worth about 14s. gd. a 
share, or £25mn for the whole 
company. 

Apart from fuel distribution, 
Hall and Ham would fit in well 
with Redland’s existing business, 
for although it had decided to 
reduce its builders' merchanting 
activities, it docs not follow that 
it would not want a sound, ready¬ 
made merchanting business like 
Hall’s. In fact the chairman has 
said that the experience gained 
with Eastwoods Froy, which it 
closed down, might be invaluable 
if it acquired a better builders’ 
merchant. But Hall and Ham 
was not interested at the sugges¬ 
ted price ; the directors advised 
rejection. The market, too, had its 
own ideas on a suitable price and 
pu.shed the shares up to 17s. 6d. 
anticipaiing a fight. Not to be 
drawn, Redland, risking a counter- 
bid—or waiting for one—decided 
to defer bidding until it had seen 
Hall and Ham’s interim figures, 
last year publislicd on November 
17th. Probably Hall and Ham’s 
reorganisation will not have had 
time to show up, but the com¬ 
parison is with a bad period. Even 
so, the figures are unlikely to be 
brilliant. The 25 time earnings at 
which Redland’s bid values Hall 
and Ham makes reasonable allow¬ 
ance for recovery, but the Hall 
directors may not fight on pro¬ 
fits alone. The value of the gravel 
reserves, which they know best, 
may be brought into the fray. 
And, if these are valued highly in 
one case, the market may over¬ 
look Hoveringham’s poor recent 
profit figures and think rather in 
terms of its gravel assets as well. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

Indices • 1807 

LONDON - - 

A short tochnical reaction midwaak 
after pravioua hefty riaa. 


Percentegs chans* from : 


NEW YORK 

Wall Street was unhappy about the 
economic outlook and feared a 
credit squaaia; ao aharaa tumbled. 

GERMANY 

Firm, halpad by foreign buying* 



Nov. 

1 

t 

High 

Low 

A 

woak 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yaar 

ago 

All- 

tlma 

High 

London 

406.8 

4t6.6 

372.2 

+ 2.2 

+ 3.2 

+39.2 

- 0.2 

New York 807.1 

843.1 

788.4 

“ 2.2 

- 6.8 

+ 7.4 

-12.9 

Frsnee 

102.1 

108.2 

82.8 

- 1.6 

- 2.8 

+ 0.9 

-45.3 

Qermeny 

80.8 

87.0 

880 

+ 3.0 

+ 3.0, 

+31.6 

-30.9 

Hollend 

338.0 

341.0 

270.4 

- 0.2 

-- 0.6 

+26.1 

-21.8 

Italy 

06.3 

07.4 

60.4 

+ 0.6 


- 6.0 

-44.0 

Ceneda 

161.8 

173.8 

148.6 

- 1.6 

- 6^ 

+12.4 

- 7.0 

Befotum 

•6.2 

88.8 

71.4 

- 0.4 

- 2.8 

+10.6 

-20.7 

Auitfolia 

038.4 

438.4 

320.7 

+ 0.3 

•f 6.8 

+38.8 


Sweden 

236.0 

243.6 

186.8 

+ 0.8 

- 0.8 

+ 8.0 

-12.2 

Japan 

1.378.1 

1.600.3 

1.312.3 

- 0.3 

-1- 2.2 

~ 42 

-20.8 


* Stock Prieos end Yiold» on pages 573 end 574 

t 
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THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

MR I. A. MACPHERSON’S REVIEW 


The Seventieth Annual General 
Meeting of the Calcutta Klectrir 
Supply Corporation Ltd. was held 
on 2nd November in London, Mr 
1 . A. Maepherson, MBE, CA, 
Chairman, presiding. The follow¬ 
ing is from his circulated Review 
for the year ended 31st March, 
1967. . 

Stockholders will remember that 
Mr Sachin Chaudhuri resigned his 
seat on the Board of this Company 
on his appointment early last year 
as Finance Minister of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He vacated that 
appointment in March of this year 
and in June he accepted your 
Directors’ invitation to rejoin the 
Board. We count ourselves fortun¬ 
ate that the Board once again has 
the benefit of Mr Chaudhuri’s 
counsel. In accordance with our 
Articles he comes up for re-election 
at the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting. 

Economic Situation 

After two years of drought the 
Indian economy is at present under 
severe strain. Food scarcity and 
rising prices increasingly threaten 
political stability and large sections 
of industry now find themselves 
menaced by a recession which the 
economic measures taken by the 
Government of India in the recent 
past have unhappily not arrested. 
Government itself has had to 
decide to cut back on its invest¬ 
ment and this in turn has had 
repercussions on industry in the 
private sector, particularly the 
engineering industry. The conse¬ 
quent retrenchment and lay-off 
coupled with food scarcity and 
general inflation have resulted in 
such a serious deterioration of in¬ 
dustrial discipline as to jeopardise 
the preservation of law and order. 
The onerous task imposed on in¬ 
dustrial management in these con¬ 
ditions needs no emphasis. 

Sale of Electricity 

Included with the Accounts is a 
ten-year comparative statement 
which shows, inter alia, units 
delivered to the system, units sold 
and system maximum demand over 
the period. The decline in unit 
sales during the year ended 31st 
March, 1967, as compared with the 
previous year is due to the continu¬ 
ing fall in our sales of energy to 
the West Bengal State Electricity 
Board for distribution by that 
Board outside our boundaries and 
also to the fact that the State 
Board has taken over certain con¬ 
sumers outside our area to whom, 
for a number of years, we had been 
affof(ding a direct supply with the 
|]|n|iM^n of the State Govern- 
yBlijbff one adjusts the 1966 
Imii to exclude these supplies, the 


figure of units sold during the year 
now under review exceeds that of 
the previous year by 55 million or 
2.2 per cent—rate which, though 
positive, i.s still very much less than 
the 6 per cent average annual in¬ 
crease over the period. This is a 
reflection of the continued down¬ 
turn in the rate of industrial 
growth in the Calcutta area which 
has been noted these last few years 
and which is, of course, primarily 
due to the factors mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 

The consumption of the jute in¬ 
dustry, still by far our largest 
group of industrial consumers, de¬ 
clined by over 42 million units or 
about 7jl per cent as compared 
with thi; year ended 31st March, 
1966. The recession in this vital 
Calcutta industry, caused initially 
by the dearth gnd high cost of raw 
fibre, is now exacerbated by a 
sluggish overseas demand for 
finished jute goods. 

At 1,120 million units our high 
tension industrial sales other than 
to Jute mills were some 24 million 
(2.2 per cent) up on the year 
before. On the other hand sales 
of energy at our low tension 
domestic and power rates exceeded 
those of the preceding year by 10 
per cent—a figure much in excess 
of the average rate of growth in 
these supplies in recent years. 

Accounts 

The Accounts now presented 
reflect the devaluation of the rupee 
on the 6th June, 1966, from its 
former level of Rs.13^ to R8,2i 
to the £. Comparative figures for 
the year ended 3i5t March, 1966, 
a statutory requirement, were, of 
<'Oursc, converted at the old rate 
which makes the comparison with 
the Accounts now before stock¬ 
holders of little real value. 

Appropriations and Dividends 

We have paid the dividend on 
our 6 .per cent Preference Stock 
and an interim dividend of 4^ per 
cent (actual) on our Ordinary 
Stock. A final dividend at the 
forecast rate of 4^ per cent (actual) 
on the Ordinary Stock is now 
recommended. 

Schedule *F’ Tax on these divi¬ 
dends amounts to some £316,000 
which is offset to the extent of 
about £300,000 by transitional 
relief in respect of that tax de¬ 
ducted from dividends actually 
paid during 1966/67, the first of 
the three years in which the 
Finance Act, 1965, gives us this 
relief at the maximum rate. An 
appropriation of £285,000 to 
General Reserve leaves the Net 
Revenue Account with a balance 
of £91,154 to be carried forward. 


Balance Sheet 

In my Review last year I 
informed stockholders that we were 
taking counsel of our financial, 
legal and accountancy advisers 
with regard to the effect of the de¬ 
valuation of the rupee on the ster¬ 
ling value to be placed on our fixed 
assets in India. Although from a 
strict accountancy point of view 
it would not be incorrect to leave 
unaltered the value hitherto 
placed on those assets acquired 
before devaluation, we have been 
advised that in the Company’s 
particular circumstances it would 
be more appropriate that our fixed 
assets should reflect the devaluation 
of the rupee. We have accepted 
this advice and > our fixed assets 
have been written down accord¬ 
ingly. The manner in which this 
has been done is explained in the 
Notes on the Accounts. Current 
assets are, of course, also con¬ 
verted at the new rate of exchange 
as are current and other Indian 
liabilities. The net provision for 
devaluation which arises from all 
this is some £7.2 million which has 
been written off to our Special 
Appropriation Account for Plant 
Expansion and Contingencies. The 
small balance remaining in that 
account has been transferred to 
General Reserve as has also the 
'I'axation Contingency Reserve of 
£500,000 which, as was forecast 
last year, is now no longer required 
for the purpose for which it was 
set up. 

Capital Expenditure during the 
year totalled £i| million. As has 
been the case in recent years, the 
major portion of this expenditure 
was incurred in the development of 
the Company’s transmission and 
distribution systems. Although, 
because of devaluation, the sterling 
total of sundry debtors for current 
is down- on last year, expressed in 
rupees it is up by some R8.156 
lakhs. This disquieting fact reflects 
a situation commented upon last 
year, namely, the inability of our 
existing equipment to cope with 
the ever-increasing volume of 
electricity bills that it is being 
required to handle. In con¬ 
sequence there is now serious delay 
in getting our bills out to our con- 
«umers, and in taking the necessary 
follow-up action to secure prompt 
payment, with the result that de¬ 
faulting consumers receive credit in 
excess of the limit which their 
security deposits are derigned to 
cover. Hitherto the total of the 
debts in respect of electricity 
supplied which has had to be 
written off fs irrecoverable has 
been quite neiligible, but this is, I 
regret, no longer the case and in 
the year ended 31st March, 1967, 


we have written off some Rs. 11 
lakhs (over £52,500). Earlier this 
year we instituted a crash pro¬ 
gramme to try to get our billing 
and debt collection up to date, as 
a result of which the deterioration 
has been arrested and in fact con¬ 
siderable progress in putting things 
right has been made. Nevertheless 
we shall continue to be in a vul¬ 
nerable position until the present 
unreliable and obsolete equipment 
is replaced by the computer to 
which I have referred in recent 
years and which is now installed 
in Calcutta. The bulk of the pro¬ 
gramming and other preparatory 
work has been completed and the 
computer should by now have com¬ 
menced taking over the task of 
billing our consumers had not the 
Unions recently decided to with¬ 
draw their previously accorded co¬ 
operation to its installation and 
operation, despite the fact that the 
Company had given assurances 
with regard to the maintenance of 
employment and earnings, etc. I 
must emphasise again that what we 
are trying to do is merely to re¬ 
place our existing ICT 553 calcu¬ 
lating and tabulating equipment, 
which is obsolete and no longer 
manufactured, by more modern 
and efficient equipment in the 
form of an ICT 1903 computer. 
We have been advised that the 
West Bengal Government is, as a 
matter of policy, not wholly in 
favour of ** automation I would 
stress, however, that this is not 
automation in the accepted sense 
of that much misunderstood word. 
It is merely an attempt to use more 
reliable and cfiicient equipment to 
do what we are already doing. 
Negotiations about all this are still 
going on and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that in our consumers' 
interests, if for no other reason, the 
Unions, with Government’s ap¬ 
proval and encouragement* will 
now co-operate with the Company 
in this effort to improve efficiency 
and prevent waste in this vital 
sector of the Company’s operations. 


Forward Capital Expenditure 

The current industrial recession 
in Calcutta has at least had the 
effect of permitting us to postpone 
certain costly extensions which we 
should otherwise have had to 
undertake at the present time. On 
the other hand the very Iteep rise 
in prices which has taken place in 
the last year or so and which, so 
far as imported plant and com¬ 
ponents are concerned, is directly 
attributable to the devaluation of 
the rupee, has enhanced the rupee 
cost those projects' which we 
have been unable to defer. In this 
connection there has been no fall- 
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ing off in the demand for new low 
tension services which entails the 
development of our low tension net¬ 
work—always very costly. If we are 
to be able to continue to fulfil our 
statutory obligations, we estimate 
that during the next three years we 
shall have to spend some £4^ 
million on development and this 
will have to be financed entirely 
from depreciation allocations and 
other sources of internal finance 
including retained profits. This 
estimated future expenditure comes 
to about £1^ million a year which 
is precisely the figure we spent in 
the year just past, during, which 
our cash flow (depreciation, re¬ 
tained profits and the increase in 
consumers’ security deposits) pro¬ 
duced about £1} million. The bal¬ 
ance came from the rundown of 
our cash balances which have also 
had to finance the great increase in 
sundry debtors to which I have 
already referred. The continued 
essential development of the under¬ 
taking even on this restricted scale 
will depend in part on our ability 
to turn the present abnormal in¬ 
debtedness into cash—as will also 
our capacity to realise the expecta¬ 
tion I expressed last year, namely, 
that so long as we continue to 
earn our Reasonable Return we 
could hope to be able to continue 
to pay a net dividend of 9 per cent 
on our Ordinary Stock at least in 
respect of this year and next, the 
two remaining years of maximum 
transitional relief from Schedule 
F • Tax. 


EAST ASIATIC 
RUBBER ESTATES 

The 44th annual general meeting 
of hast Asiatic Rubber Estates, 
Limited was held on October 27 
in London, Mr H. T. Kanten (the 
Chairman) preluding. The follow¬ 
ing is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement 

Despite the sale of Kretay 
Estate, the crop for the year 
totalled 4,622,615 lbs. against 
5,324,000 lbs. for the two Estates 
during 1965/66. The cost of pro¬ 
duction was reduced by over id. 
per lb. compared with 1965/66 and 
total gross profit was slightly in 
excess of the previous year’s figure 
despite the reduced acreage in 
upping. 

Replanting of the Padang Meiha 
Estate with modem, high-yielding 
stock is nearing completion, and 
the increasing yields from the 
young rubber already m Upping 
will not only increase our total 
output but help to reduce our cost 
of production. 

Teluk Merbau Plantations 
Limited. Crops for the year showed 
a very satitfactory but possibly 
exceptional increase over the pre¬ 
vious year’s pipoduo^m. 

A further aCtiiji vMre it- 
planted with Oil FUmi during* 
1966 and anotbM m 

being replanted during the current 
year. . . • , '1 ■ ■ . 


MEDIOBANCA 


tAD OV CAIfTAt IIHI 14,000,000,000 - iriSaVB UHB 4.850,000.000 
msp OAvOBi VIA PlLOOlAMMATlCI XO, MILAN, ITALT. 


Hie Shareholders* Annual General Meeting, held itr Milan on October a8th, 1967, approved the foUowmg 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 3 ()th. 1967 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Current Assets; 

- Cosh .Lit. 109,566,009 

- Dank Balances . „ 162,246,230,365 

- Treasury Bonds. „ 10,405,381,270 

« Qttier Govcriuncnt Bonds, Scniritu’s 

guaranteed by the GovLminL'iii and 
Public Agency Bunds ^^ith Govern¬ 
ment Bond Status. „ 34,607,128,310 


Capital.Lit. 14,000,000^000 

Reserve Fund.. 4,850^000,000 

Credit Risks Provision (Art. 2, Law 
No. 1228 of 27tli July, 1962). „ 6,000,OOO/XM 

Securities Depreciation Fund . m 600,000,000 


Loans under Art. 21 of Law No. 635 of 
5tli July, i<;6i .„ 19,934,888,425 

Discounts: 

- Discounts subject to Fiscal Provisions 

of Law No 12.'.8 of 27th July, 1962 „ 59,511.637,429 

- Other Discounts.. 2,840,611,108 


Loans: 

- Ltwns subject to Fiscal Provisions of 
Law No. 1328 of 27th July, 1962: 

• Customers „ 357 . 075 .<S 52 - 93 i 


Subsidiaries „ 16,184,694,028 

- Other Loans: 

- Customers „ 17,980,317,992 

- Subsidiaries „ 1,952,189,716 

Securities: 

- Bonds. „ 6,035,907,069 

- Sliarcs. „ 27,6^7,807,475 

Invcstinents. Lit. X,008,126,296 

- Depredaiion . o^Sa 26,20 i 

^ 10,000,001 

Pceiiiiscs. „ I 

Furniture uid Fixtures. ,, 1 

Sundry Debtors. „ 1,951,000,757 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 4,529.715.371 


Lit. 723.012,828,459 


Deposits: 

- Savings Books . m 

-* CZiirrent Accounts . ,, 

- Funds subject to Art. i, par.is b) andr), 
Law No. 1228 of 27th July, 1962 „ 

Mrdiocreditu: Transactions iinslcr Laws 
No. 949 of 25th July, I9S2, No. 955 
of 22nd December, 1953 and No. 635 
of 5th July, 1961. „ 

Sundry Creditors.. 

Scalf Severance Pay Fund. ,, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. .... „ 

Profit brought forward from previous 

. N 

Profit for the year after allocation 
of Lu. 1,8 so,000,000 to Credit Risks 
Provision (Art. 2, Law No. 1228 of 

37lli July. 196^).. 


74*^81,858,146 

266,076,897,262 

310.682.534,333 


22,170,386,089 

10,441*473.652 

567*535.000 

10,853.999.544 

37.133,246 


X,85t,022,i87 


Lit. 723,012,828,459 


Amounts at the disposal of customers 
under existing contracts .. 209.429,220,957 


Customers for amounts at their disposal 
under existing contracts . m 309,429,230,957 


Unpaid calls on subscribed sliaret.. 718,406,350 

Debtors for guarantees. „ 2,208,500,000 

Debtors for participations in financing.. „ 5 A 77 * 5 ^ 9 %}T 7 

Lit. 940,846,545,043 


Creditors for unpaid calls on subscribed 
shares . „ 718,406,250 

Creditors fur guarantees. w 2,208,500,000 

Creditors for participations in financing ,, 5 . 477 . 589,377 

Ut. 940 . 84 <S. 545.043 


111 ics ordinary session, the Annual General Meeting resolved: 

X. to allocate lire 400,000,000 to the ** Reserve Fund 

2. to appropriate lire 10,000,000 to depreciation of the item *' Investments 

3. to dedare a dividend of 10% on the sliarc capital, l.e., lire 1,000 per sliarc, payable as from 30th October, 1967. 


In a special session, the General Meeting approved an increase of share capital from 14 xnilliard to 
16 milliard lire and amendments to Articim 3 and 4 of the By-Laws. 
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EMI focus on 
world-wide 
interests ^ 


(ard take a dim view of Taxation) 


Heavy taxation, both in the U.K. and 
abroad, due above all to high levels 
of Government expenditure— both 
central and local, is an increasing \ 
drag on effort and efficiency at all \ 
levels, states Sir Joseph Lockwood \ 
in his Annual Statement to EMI \ 

shareholders. He says that Governments \ 
must learn that greater efficiency and \ 

productivity require the incentive \ 

of being able to earn fair profits. \ 

The Group is also hampered by the \ 
short-sighted policies of the U.K. \ 

Government in indiscriminate \ 

restrictions on overseas investment. In the \ 
period 1955-67, EMI's direct cash investment \ 
overseas amounted to £11 million, whereas \ 

remittances to this country in Dividends, \ 

Royalties and Fees amounted to no 

less than £27 million in the same period 

—this quite apart from foreign currency earned by 

exports from the U.K. Despite this excellent overseas record 

EMI has in the last year had three examples of difficulty in 

obtaining permission to invest profits retained abroad. 

World-Wide and successful companies like EMI, earning, at 
27%, nearly twice as high a rate of return on its net overseas 
operating assets as the overall average for British Industry, 
should be supported and encouraged by the Exchequer, 
suggests Sir Joseph. 

The full statement is in the 1967 Annual Report 
together with a review of the world-wide activities 
of the EMI Group in Entertainments, Electronics > 

and Domestic Appliances. For a copy, write to the L 

Secrjptary, EMI Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. f} 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 

STATEMENT TO STOCKHOLDERS BY THE 
GOVERNOR, THE DUKE OF HAMILTON 

His Gncc The Duke of Hamilton, K.T., G.C.V.O., A.F.C., 
LL.D., Governor of the Bank, has circulated a Statement with 
the Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1967, of which 
the following is an extract 

The year which has just closed has been no less challenging 
in its uncertainty and complexity than its predecessor. 

On average during the year Bank Rate was almost identical 
with that for the previous year—it was in fact very marginally 
down—and because of the olHcial deflationary policy opportu¬ 
nities of employing our resources to fullest advantage did not 
abound. Costs of administration, moreover, continue to rise, and 
it is, to say the least, frustrating when one's attempts to offset 
these are negatived by such ill-thought out and hastily conceived 
imposts as selective employment tax. It is hoped that wisdom 
will prevail and that there will soon be an end to this objectionable 
tax. 

These adverse factors have been well cushioned by increased 
resources with the consequence that the profit for the year at 
£527,608 is practically unchanged. In all the circumstances this is 
a very gratifying result. 

BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 

The overall picture presented by the Balance Sheet continues 
to be one of growth and increasing strength, and reflects the 
sustained demand for our services which itself is reflected in the 
increasing number of account-holders. Total resources have 
climbed to a fresh peak of £161.3 million. 

The main increase in individual items is in Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts which at £134.1 million show a further 
rise of £15.2 million. The average figure during the year reveals 
an increase of 5.8 per cent. This trend which has been apparent 
for some years now is very satisfactory and encouraging. 

Notes in Circulation at £15.8 million continue their gradual 
increase in line with the trend in the country. 

Acceptances, &c., for account of customers have reversed last 
year’s experience bv showing an increase of £i mdlion to 
£5.8 million. Such fluctuations are to be regarded as no more 
than the normal incidence of the ordinary course of business. 

On the Assets side of the Balance Sheet, our quick assets— 
consisting of cash, cheques on other banks in course of collection, 
short money and bills discounted—at £53.1 million reveal an 
increase of £8,1 million which partly reflects the increase in 
Deposits. The ratio of quick assets to the combined total of our 
Deposits and Notes in Circulation is somewhat higher at 33.45 
per cent. 

The growth in our Deposits also finds expression in an increase 
of £8.2 million in our portfolio of gilt-edged investments, over 
60 per cent of which mature within the next flve years. 

As was to be expected, Advances at £62.8 million show a 
modest increase only, with the average figure for the year 

being almost identical with that of the previous year. We 
continue to apply to our lending policy the qualitative tests 
desired by the Authorities. It will be evident from our figures that 
there is plenty of spare capacity for further lending, and we 
would welcome enquiries for new advances which meet the 
criteria and measure up to normal banking standards. 

CURRENT YEAR 

From the foregoing summary it will be evident that the 

difficulties of the year have been effectively met by our hard¬ 
working staff at all levels and, as always, we are grateful to 
them for their skill, loyalty and enthusiasm. 

The future, notwithstanding the increased competition it will 
no doubt bring, we contemplate with enthusiasm. As for the 

current year, it promises to be no less challenging than its 

predecessor. . 





LIFE6UARD/A\ ASSURANCE 




Reports Continuing Growth 


Points from the Directors’ Report and Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. A. C. Grover. 

^ The figuresr amply demonstrate that there has been continued 
progress in the writing of further amounts of sound and satisfac¬ 
tory life assurance business of all types. 

¥r During the year the Company issued policies for sums assured 
in excess of £25.700 000 gross which, after re-assurances, leaves 
the substantial figure of over £23,900,000 as the net sum assured 
retained. The total number of new Contracts issued is 6,275, an 
increase of over 56%. The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund now 
stands at £13,886.850 (last year £9,934,043). 

^ In order to maintain the quality of service offered to brokers 
and policyholders and to increase the sources of new business an 
office has been opened in Leeds during the year. Another will open 
in Manchester shortly—followed in due course by one in Bristol. 

•9F Interim reportsof the actuarial valuation to be made not laterthan 
30th June, 1969 have proved very satisfactory. In the meantime, it 
is hoped to report further steady and satisfactory progress. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for the year ended June 30th, 
1967 may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices. 

UFECIIIARD ASSURANCE LTD. SWAN COURT, PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 


austinsuite 

FURNITURE 


The 30th Annual General Meeting of F. Austin 
(Leyton) Ltd., was held on 31st October 1967 at 
the Company's Registered Office, London, E.10. 

Mr Frank Austin, JP (Chairman) presided. 
In his report, the Chairman said that although there 
was a decrease in profit, this was not an unsuccess¬ 
ful result against the background of the credit 
squeeze and increased production costs. 

The production of "Multiglide" and "'Multiplan" 
built-in furniture continued to increase and the 
range had recently been extended by the intro¬ 
duction of "Multifold." The Contracts Division is 
now well under way and making good progress. 

Profit for the year amounted to £145,885 less 
Corporation Tax Reserve of £58,500 and the final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock is 9% making 15% 
for the year. 
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GOODMAN BROTHERS & 
STOCKMAN LIMITED 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT & ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th APRIL, 1907 



1%7 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Profit before Tax . 

123.588 

94.962 

Profit available for distribution 

68.799 

56.700 

Dividends absorb . 

61 . 229 a 

45 . 920 b 

Issued Capital and Reserves ... 

555.877 

388.725 


a. 42 J% on Issued Share Capital £ 144,068 

b. 40 % on Issued Share Capital £ 114,800 

Extracts from statement of Chairman, Mr. R. M. Field, 
F.C.A., submitted to the Annual General Meeting held on 
Friday, 27th October, 1907 

I am sure Shareholders will find these results satisfactory 
in a period of economic difficulty. Results include 
“ Bedford ” sub-group profits for period 8th September, 
1966 , to 30 th April, 1967 . “Bedford” profits for year 
ended 30 th September, 1966 , exceeded the figure of 
£ 62,758 .warranted by the vendors, and justify the opinion 
of the Board at the time of acquisition. The larger group 
is working satisfactorily and next years results will 
include full year’s “ Bedford ” profits. 


/63 ^64 >65 


Ml 
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INCHCAPE & CO LIMITED 


For the year ended 31st March, 1967, a final ordinary divi> 
dend of Is. 6 d. per share has been recommended making a 
total ordinary dividend of 2 s. 6 d. per share, compared with 
a total of 2s. 3d. per share for last year. A capitalisation issue 
of ordinary shares on the basis of one share'for every four 
shares presently held has also been recommended. During 
the year the merger with The Borneo Company Limited took 
place and the amounts included in the Group profit before 
and after taxation in respect of The Borneo Company Limited 
and its subsidiaries are £1,552,002 and £1,090,287 respec¬ 
tively. The corresponding figures for the previous year do 
not include those relating to The Borneo Company Limited 
and its subsidiaries. 

1967 1966 

£ £ 

Operating Surplus and Investment Income 3,037,963 1 , 060,006 
Interest on Unsecured loan Stocks 185,196 95,500 


Group Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Group Profit after Taxation 
Minority Interests 

Profit attributable to Inchcape 6 Co. Ltd. 
Pre-acquisitioh proportion 

Profit available to Inchcape fr Co. Ltd. 

Ordinary Dividends—gross on 
5,825.476 shares (1966 3,393.046 shares) 
Preference Oividend- gross 21.12.1966 to 
31 3.1967 

Income tax deducted and retained 


Unappropriated Profit 


2,852,767 

780,851 


964,506 

204,985 


2,071,916 759.521 

309,243 ^ 115,990 

1,762,673 643,531 

284.493 - 

1,478.180 643.531 

728,1851 ~" 381,717 

19,054 - 

- 33,649 - 122,396 

~ 713,690 259,321 

£764,590 £ 384,210 


THE CAIRO AMMAN BANK 

(A Public Jordanian Shareholding Go.) 

SALIENT POINTS FROM REPORT AND 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31 , 1966 

The year 1966 has proved to be the most successful year in 
the Bank’s history and indicates the remarkable role that it has 
played in the Banking Sector in Jordan. 

Total Balance Sheet figures as at December 31, 1966, amounted 
to JD.12,696,167 as compared to JD. 10,226,553 for the same 
period in 1965, thus an increase of 24 per cent, the percentage 
ratio increase here being double that of 1965. This substantial 
rise in the Balance Sheet figures reflects clearly the outstanding 
progress made by the Bank in its various operational aspects 
and the continuous expansion of the services it makes available 
to clients. 

Gash in hand and with Banks as at December 12, 1966, 
amounted to JD. 1,953,914 as compared to JB. 1,519,573 for the 
previous year, thus an increase of 28 per cent. Total Bank 
Deposits for the same period amounted to JD.9,204,973 as com¬ 
pared to JD.7,748,683 by the end of 1965 with an increase of 
19 per cent. 

Total loans and advances made available to clients hy the 
end of 1966, amounted to JD.8,864,110 as compared to 
JD.7,281,797 for the previous year or an increase of 22 per cent. 
Commercial letters of credit and bills for collection handled by 
the bank during 1966 amounted to JD.i0,804,117 as compared 
to JD.6,404,362 for the previous year, an increase of 69 per cent. 
Again Contra Accounts figures for • 1966 amounted to 
JD.2 1 , 664,347 as compared to JD. 13,086,788 for 1965 or an 
increase of 69 per cent. 

The Bank’s paid up capital with the various reserves amount to 
JD. 1 , 284 , 193 . 

Gross earnings for this year amounted to JD,952|38o compared 
with JD.725,164 for 1965 or an incr^aie of 30 per cent. The 
net profits amounted to JD.277,911, and after various allocations 
the Board recommend the distribution of JD.75,000 to share¬ 
holders as dividends, Le. 500 Fils per share or 10 per cent of 
the nominal share value. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides s 
unique service - an anaiypllf of the 
balance sheets arid profit pad <|ess 
accounts of comppniss received duHrig 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departmente, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advieers. 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to data - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprebanslve - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough * showing separately each 
itam in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Saetfonaliaad - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July - September 1967 is now 
available from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

25 St. James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 6166 


SECOND 
BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 

REVENUE seduced 

The thirty-ninth annual general 
meeting was held recently in 
London. The following are extracts 
from the remarks of the Chairman, 
Mr £. B. Montesole :— 

Gross revenue at £100,802 has 
suffered a drop of £10,136 com¬ 
pared with last year, dUe mainly ' 
to companies paying dividends 
earlier than usual. 

The detailed valuation as at 
the 14th September, 1967, was 
£2,161,434 compared with a book 
value of £719,806. Giving effect 
to this, each is. ordinary share is 
represented by 7/3d. of assets. Our 
securities predominantly consist of 
equities in this Country and the 
Commonwealth. 

Your Board is recoimncnding a 
6nal dividend of 16$ per cent, 
making in all 25 per cent, a reason¬ 
able increase when compared with 
both the earnings and the hnancial 
strength of the Company. We are 
still unable to foreca.st the future ; 
we expect to maintain the interim 
dividend at 8^ per cent with a 
6nal dependent upon results. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted. 


PROPERTY 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

Complated 1965. Central London 20 miles. 

FOR SALE 

Following Company Reorganisation 
Sq. 42,000 ft. 

Ample Space for Expansion. 

The Centre, which is still operations!, has excellent offices, 
canteen, etc., and is being offered with or without loose equip¬ 
ment. The self-contained unit is serviced for general chemical 
laboratory work and pilot plant operations. 


KING & CO., 

Chartered Surveyors, 

12/13, Mumford Court London, E.C.2. 
Tel.: 01-606 8333 (10 lines). 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


3 


BENGUELA RAILVI/AY COMPANY 

Tha toUowlng prtUmiiiary Trifflc Hesult* for tho first nine months of the 
ye*r 1987. oomptrod with the first nine months of the yesr 1866. have been 

1907 i»se 


Kilometres run . 

5.371.144 

6,4(tt,4S0 


Tons 

Escudos 

Tons 

Escudos 

Passenger Traflic . 

Lneel Traflio : 


— 16,643,00(i 

— 

— 18,901,000 

Minerals . 

189,972 

— 33,948.006 

182,263' 

- 21,889.000 

Other . 

Transit Traflte : 

692.130 

—' 88,684.000 

873.970 

— 83,329,000 

Mlnerale .. 

M8.012 

— 243,819.000 

369,316 

833.388.000 

Other . 

243.727 

— 139,039.000 

231,068 

- 108.3021,000 

— 10.608.000 

MiaoelliiMeue Reeetpte . .... 

— 

— 13.M1.000 

— 


1,413.861 

610.9M.O0b 

1,346.808 

823,831,000 

Working Bgpeniei in Africa 
Net Operatlag RoeetpU 


^302,781,000 
. 817.803,000 


874^000 

249,888.000 



London Meimhant 
Securities Limited 

Extract from the Chairman's review 
and accounts to 31st March, 1967 

Difficulties experienced in the group's whisky distilling 
undertaking coincided with a period of high Bank Rate 
and other exceptional factors to accentuate the 
decline in earnings for the*, year under review. 

Profits are expected to show a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the current year and are likely to approach 
£2 million for the year to 31st March, 1969. 

Our industrial management organisation has been 
strengthened: United Kingdom and overseas property 
activities continue to be extended and the company's 
existing facilities ensure that resources are available 
on an impressive scale for further expansion. 


Issued Capitel 
Total assets 
Capital reserve 
Net rental income 
Net industrial income 
Net profit before taxation 
Net profit after taxation 
Net dividenda—7i% (10%) 


1967 

£ 

9,000,000 

63,616,460 

7,390,631 

714,466 

1,089,098 

813,237 

509,989 

480,176 


1966 

£ 

9,000,000 

46,796,106 

1,380,676 

907.696 

1,445,794 

1,740,105 

978,705 

528,750 


The full report and accounts can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary at 33. Duke Street. London, W.1. 


I Hudson's Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited 

Hudson’s Bay OJl and Oaa Company 
XJmltad reported that net earnings for 
the first nine months of 1967 were 
816.150,000 or 88 cents per share, an 
incre^ of 32.8 per cent over the same 
period of 1966. Net cash Income 
generated from operations totalled 
826,385.000 or 81 .aS per Share, a 17.9 
per cent gain. For tne third quarter net 
earninga were 85^02.000 or 32 cents per 
Bh.-ire. up $746,000 or 14.5 per cent from 
the same quarter of 1966. Net cash 

S nerated from operatlona amounted to 
,616,000 or 52 cents per ahare, an 
Increaae of 81,160,000 or 13.7 per cent. 
Gross operating revenues continued to 
show essentially the same rate of gain 
as prevailed during the first half of 
the year and at $15,689,000 for the 

J uarter were up 22.1 per cent. Expenses 
or the period totalled 810,001.000. a 
26.8 per cent increase due In large part 
to the maintenance of a larger geophyslcol 
exploration programme through the 
summer months of this year, Production 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
averaged 49,976 barrels per day during 
the quarter, a gain of 18.6 per cent while 
sales of natural gas increased by 11.3 
per cent to an average of 175.3 mlilliin 
cubic feet. During the quarter the 
Company participated in thv completion 
of 26 gross (20.8 net) exploratory wells 
and 18 gross (9.2 net) development wells. 
These complttlons resulted In 8.4 net oil 
wells and 8 1 gas wells, including six uU 
wells and six gaa wells on wholly owned 
acreage at Zama Lake. 


EDUCATION & PERSONAL 




1 



1 


M 
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UNIVERSITY OP LONDON. A lecture 
entitled •* Economic Development with 
Surplu.H LaDour: Some CompUcatlons ” will 
be delivered by Professor Uoyd O. 

Reynolds (Yale) at 5 pm. on November 
14th, at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. W.C.2. Admission Free, without 
ticket. M. A. Baate, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON: The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture entitled Nationalised 
Industries—A Commentary *' wUl Im 
delivered by Professor Sir Ronald Edwards 
at 5.30 p m. on November 9th, at the 
University of Ixmdon, Senate House. W.C.l. 
Admission Fresv without ticket. M. A. 
Bautz, Academic Registrar. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. Old Master (marine 
painting I/-) or brand new original 
lat Nienolaa 6d.)7 The Flying Angel 
Christmas cards cover both. Also 
Calendars and Diaries. Send tor colour 
leaflet and order form. The Missions to 
Seamen, Radnor Hou.4e, Norbury, London, 
S.W.16. Tel.; 01-764 4407. 


Now available from 
National Committee for 
Commonwealth Immigrants 
6 , Tiincy Street, W. 1 . 
Mayfair 8901 

a summary of the Street Report 
on 

ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 

LEGISLATION 

price 2 shillings 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Bcon.) IjL.B. 

and other axternal degraM of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Seeretarythlp 
Law, Oostlng, Banking, Insutange, 
Marketing, O.0.X. 


lifetrcmolltaD College 

(Dept. OM). St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.C.4. 01-246 6874. (Pounded 1910.) 


The following WOOLWICH 
ECONOMIC PAPERS were published 
Slat October and are obtainable 
from: 

Woolwich Polytechnic, 
PubllcatloiM Department, 
London, S.E.1H. 

GASH WITH ORDER 

Price 3/6d each 

Mo. 0 

British Agriculture and the Balance 
of Payments 

by D. Friedman 

No, 11 

The Capital Oaine Tax and the 
Corporation Tax 

by A. R. Preet 

No. IS 

Oa the Nature of ProAt 

by G. L. S. Shackle 
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APPOINTMENTS 


■I0.R. 


m 

Hydrology 


An honourH irmduBb* In nmthenmtlm* cnicInM'iinic or the natural Hrlenren. 
havlnK a quallftcution or exporionco In O.R. methods la required by the 
AMeucfatlon'H Hydrolotry Utvlalon. Thto la a new post, for woilc on the 
dealKn of control rules for atomse 'reservoirs operated Interdependently. The 
Rucceaaful applicant would develop an exdstinit W.R.A. oomputer calculation, 
which employs dynamic proKrammlng to optimise the control decisions 
for a pair of reservoirs with stochastic inllows, according to predetermined 
cost and benefit functions. A wide scope exists for original revearch In 
this field, guantlftative examples of many praotlcoJ cases are envtaaged. 
parth‘ularly for regions where the combined use of underground and 
surface waters has been proposed. 

The Laboratories are. situated In pleasant surroundings and working 
conditions are excellent—live day week, canteen facilities, and superannua¬ 
tion bcnellta (F.S.S.U.). An attractive salary is offered In the range 
£l,H4U £2,2114 commensurate with experience and qualifications 

Please write or telephone for an application form, quoting Post No. 110 to: 

The Water Research Association, Ferry Lane, Medmcnham, Marlow, 
Bucks. Tdepbone Hambkden (Bucks.) 282 (STD code OHY 166282). 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 

Required by British Enkalon Limited to take charge of their 
Market Research Unit. The successful applicant should have 
had some experience in the textile industry and preferably 
an honours degree in economics. An attractive salary will 
be paid and there are excellent prospects. The ideal age would 
be around thirty. 

Apply: The Sales 
Manager, British 

- . . Enkalon Limitad, _ 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 

Department of Trade and Industiy 
Economics and Development Division 

ECONOMIST 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

PosU|radiiate training in economics and five years of research 
experience in a related field; ability to maintain good relations 
with personnel in industry and government. 

DUTIES: 

To initiate and conduct research in the field of industrial location 
in Nova Scotia and to assist in a systematic and economic 
approach to the development of manufacturing opportunities in 
the Province. 

SALARY: 

$ 8 , 025 -$ 10 , 000 , commensurate with qualifications and experience. 
A^lication Forms may be obtained from the Atlantic Provinces 
Office, Sun Insurance Building, 60 , Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2 . 


_Enkalon House. 

Regent Road, 

Licieirariir 


Leicester. 


Hie Intemalional Court of 
Justice 

Two outstanding legal and 
technical translator/interpreters 
(one Fr.-Eng., One Eng.-Fr.) 
arc sought for appointment to 
new posts in the Registn^. Nel 
salary, tax paid, will lie 
between U.S. $ 10,730 and 
$ 13 , 910 . For full particulars 
write to The Registrar, Inter¬ 
national (Dourt of Justice, The 
Hague. 


MEASUREMENT, PREDICTION- 
& GOVERNMENT POLICY 

Statisticians 

The critloel interpretation of information about e great ranga of avanta and tranda ia 
aaaantial to Govarnmant adminiatration and tha formulation of policy. The Govarnment 
Statiatical Servicaa can offer atatiaticians, mathamaticiana, economiata, aoeiologtata, 
end othara having a atrongly developed interest and experience in etetietice, e wide 
end growing variety of activities in which they can uee end develop their expertise. 

Some examples are : 

• eaaeMmanr at tthort-twm economic trend* a# en eld to the menegement end 
development of the economy ; 

• foreeeeting menpower need* end euppliee ; 

a torwerd pfenning of the edueetlonel tystem ; 
a development of popufetion foreeeeting ; 
a eeeeeeing future pettern of demende for energy ; 

a foreeeeting vehicle ownerehip end demende for freight end peeeenger treneport: 
a preperetton of etetletteel progremmee for developing countries oversees. 

Techniques employed include aample eurveya, input/output analysis, modal-building, 
eoonomatric methods, coat/banafit analyeie, operational research, and syatams analysis. 
A wide range of automatic date proceeaing equipment is used. 

Moat of tha taaka involve multi-diaeipline teem work but there is considerable scope 
for the development of individual ideas. There ere opportunttiee for statieticiane to 
broaden their experience by moving within the etatisticel service or Into other fields 
of Government work. There ere poets in • number of departments for men and woman 
jglth experience to deal with e variety of itetlatical probleme. Three appointments will 
mvolve secondment on overeeea eesignmenta. 

Bib honours degree (or diploma in technology) in etetietica, mathematics, economics, 

^ or other subjects involving formal troininff In itatietios. or a poat-graduata qualification 

in atatiatict, is idaally raquiretl. Candidataa with apacially auitabla atatiatical 
• >' qualificationa or with valuable relevant expedience end commend of edveneed atetietioel 

• teehniquea may alao apply. Tha iowar aga limit it normally 28. but axoaptionaliy 
well qualified candidates oged at least 28 mey be consider^. Salary ecelo (Inner 
London) ie £2,339 to £3,192. Dependent on quellfieetiont end experience, aterting 
aaladita could ba abova tha minimum. Promotion proapaeta to Chiaf Statiatician (£3,888 
to £4,686) and above. Non-contributory pension. 

Fuller deteUe of etl the eppointmente mey be obteined^ by writing to the Chrll Servlet 
Commleelon. 23 Sevlls Row, London. W.1, quoting M/S. 

Closing dete S4th November. 1987. 


University of New South 
Wales 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

Applications are Invited for appointment 

to the position of LECTURLn In: — 

French 

History and Philosophy of Science 


Political Science 
Sociology 

Salary: tA4,800 range $A6,340 per 
annum. Commenelna salary according to 
qualiacations and experience. These 
salaries are under review. 

Applicants must have a distinguished 
seademlc record and appropriate teaching 
experience. 

Details of appointment Including 
superannuation, study leave and nouslng 
scheme, may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
^^adhO^)^Marlborough House, Pall 

Appllcatitms' cliwa in Australia and 
Londmi on November I7th, 1997. 


ROBERT OOLIAOE. ISTANBUL. TURKEY. 
Assoclato/Asslstant Professorships 
available September, IMS in Economics, 
Economic History, Statistics and 
Bconomstrlcs, Business Organisation and 
Administration, Accounting and Finance. 
B.A.. M.A. programmes; language of 
Instruction Is English. Salary $8,000- 
110,000 per annum according to 
experience and qualifications, housing 

AlibvftnCttB tflLVil DAld. 

To applv send rmuni to Recruitment 
Secretary, RMert College, OBce of the 
Trustees, 54$ Fifth Avenue, New York. 

New York 10038, btfore December Slst, 
1087. 


Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 

DEPARTMENT OP AORICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES FOR SCOTLAND 

Agricultural Economists 

At least seven posts lor men and 
women. 3 prats In London for (a) 
PriROliwI Agrtoulturel Eoonomifts, and 
4 posts in London and at least i in 
Edmbuifh for slther (b) Agricultural 
Eeonemiiu or (c) Asstetwit Aprlealtural 
Eoonomlttt. to Investigate economic aspects 
of DolliiF ond dovolooniBnt. locludlnff 
atuAM of iSrrieultunniikr hortt^lUiral 
support, international trade, marketing 
ana diatrlbutlon of food, and business 
managsment in agriculture and 
hortloultare. 

candidates must be at leaat 88 years of 


QUALIFIOATIONB: First or second class 
honours dogrse (or post-graduate degree) 
In aoonomlra. agricultural eoooionilcs, or 
a closely related subject. For (a) 
expertenoo In an economic adrisory 
capacity or in research or In tho 
teaching of advanced eoonomloa oieeatlal. 
Oaii^dateB without the specified ^ 
quaUfleatloni may apply If they )mve 
exceptionally valuable experlenoe. Per 
(b) at least three years' appropriato 
poBC-mduats exiwrlenoe Mulreo. 

Non-eontrlbotonr pension. PromotloD 
civil Borvloe Oommlsslqn, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OP ADVANCED STUDIES 

Research Fellow in Economic 
History 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
to the position of Research Fellow In 
Economic History In the Department of 
Economic History. Research School of 
Social Sciences. The main interests of the 
Department are In the Institutional and 
quantitative study of economic growth 
In the past century. The successful 
applicant will be expected to assist with 
compilation and description of quantitative 
series, particularly dealing with growth of 
output, capital stock and productivity. 

A present object of this work is we 
compilation of a manual of Australian 
historical statlstlcB covering the yean 
1900-1960 and the person appointed will 
be expected tr supervise the completion of 
this manual. Some research and emtorial 
assistance will be provided. 

The salary and range of a Research 
Fellow are ^determined within the limits 
of 9A0,400-$A7,260. Appointment Is usually 
for three years with a possible extension 
to five years. Buperannuatlon is on the 
FBSU pattern with supplementary 
beneflta. Reasonable travel expenses are 
paid (for return Journey for overseas 
appointments) and assistance with housing 
IS provided. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch (Office), Marlborough 
House. Pall BiIaU. London. S.W.l. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on November 24th. 1967. 

University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 
Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Economics and Headship of the 
department. 

The salary will be not less than £3,570 
per annum, together with FBSU benefits, 
and the appointment will date from 
October let, 1966. 

TEN copies of the application (one 
from overseas candidates; should be sent 
by November 30th, 1967, to the Secretary 
and Registrar. University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

Referenoe Writer on 
Economic Affairs 

Rtiquired by the Central Office of 
Information to write reference papers 
and answer enquiries on United Kingdom 
economic affairs. Applicants should 
preferably possess a university degree in 
economics or a related subject, and 
should be able to write clearly, accurately 
and concisely. Post graded Information 


International Trading 


City of London 
£3,000 + 



A major tradios and commodity tirokind droop atrongly linked witp 
Auatralaala and North America Is seeking a Senior Assistant for Its 
newly formed Corporate Planning Department. This department will 
be the Managing Director’s primary inatrument for planning world* 
wide commercial strategy. Initial lesponsibilitlea will be to organise 
the flow of information from external sources; later its holder will 
carry out investigations demanding a high level of analytical ability and 
Judgement. Longer term prospects are excellent. 

The successful applicant should preferably be in his early thirties, 
possess controlled imagination and a general understanding of modern 
business methods. He will certainly possess a good degree, preferably 
in economics or engineering and will probably have several years 
experience in the marketing side of a progressive multi-national 
corporation. 

A starting salary of not leas than £3,000 and normal fringe beneflta 
are envisaged. 

Pfease write in confidence to: M. Lomas (Ref: LIS8f68}, 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, torsion S.W.l, 


Mullard need two Economists 

Mallard Umlted Is the langeat U.K, manufacturer of electronic components and is concerned with an 
ever widening range of product applications and markets. This exciting field of activity offers attractive 
opportunities for graduate economists, and applications for the following vacancies arc invited- 

ECONOMIC AND MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

A graduate economist In his early twenties, preferably with some knowledge of statistics. Some 
industrial or government experience would be an advantage, but a recent graduate would be 
considered. The successful candidate will assist in analysing both published statistics and results 

;LfyX"rdrtr,.rda'". 

CORPORATE PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

A graduate economist with several years of commercial or Industrial experience and a keen 
interest In management and markcUng problems. Age bracket 24-28 years. 

These are challenging and well remunerated Jobsi with good prospects for advancement 

Apply in the first instance to the Personnel Officer, MuUard Limited. Mullard Hoius lilUlUlial 

Torrinffton Place, London. W.C.l.. quoting referenoe RBT/81B. * IL Jl—* 






















Indicated below. 

^ SURVEY REBSARCB (MO two posts 
for Senior Social Survey OTceri; (b; two 
posts for Assistant Social Survey Offleers). 
Qualifleations In one of the social 
actences. statlaties, or mathematics, or 
relevant experience In social, economic, or 
operational research is essential lor all 
poets. For posts (s) participation In 
several research projects and considerable 
experience desirable: for posts (b) some 


m 


' posts (b) some 


experience an advantage. 
I^ERVIEWER TRAINING AND FIELD 
CO^ROL (three posts for Assistant 
Bwlal Survey Officers (woman only)). 

Good education and personality 

Interviewing techniques an advantage, 
but ^ic training will be given. 
Considerable travelUng within the UK 
Involved. 

CLASSIFICATION AND CODING of 
survey ^ts (one post for Assistent Social 
Smvey Officer). 

^ Qusilflcatlons in the social sciences or 

M ,'x.sr,s&i 

Survey OAcers (on the Senior 
Immatlra Olfioer ■cale).£ 8.062-£3.496; 

Officer ■oato), 

£683*£1,538. Starting salary may be 
Shove the minimum. Non-eontrlbuiory 
pension. Promotion prospeeti to posts 
cc jyyms s alaries of up to £4,565. 

to Civil Servloe Commission, 

Closing data Nooemher nth, 1967. 


STA-nsnemw 

lUIATHEMATICIAM 

If you have a degree or equivalent in Mathematics or Statistics and have some experience 
of using at least three of the following techniquas, we want to hear from you. 

TIME SERI ES ANAI .YSIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DECISION TREES 
DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS MULTIPLE REGRESSION E.V.O.P. 
ACCEPTANCE SAMPLING OR CUSUM CHARTS 

An interesting job has arisen in the section of the Operational Research Department that 
provides a Staiisiical Service to all parts of the Cadbury Group of Companies. A wide 
range of problems is being tackled including marketing decisions, process capability 
studies, forecastii^ and sengory testing, 

Cadbury’s, with its associated companies, has long been recognised as one of the leading 
manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate in the ^vorJd. With diversUication prpjdcts, sales of 
over 9(^130,000,000 a year, ^d a labour force of over 35,000, opportunities within the 
organisation are distinctly challenging. 

Applications, stating age, experience and present salary should be addressed to: 

The Group Personnel Officer, 

Cadbury Brothers Limited, 

Bournvillc, Birmingham. Qpote Ref. B/» 1 s/TE 



pispcidy* ia MMisik-ttiiitei ia fMi 

CONFECTIONERY OlVISIQN a FOODS DIVISION ■ OVERSEAS DIVISION 
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APPOINTMENTS 


HEAD OF STATISTICAL RESEARCH 

Afiny Personnel Research Establishment, 
Famboiough, Hants 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

A new statistical service, for scientists studying selection, training, 
environmentaJ limitations arid liuman engineering for the Army, is 
being set up at the Army Personnel Research Establishment. The 
tifain work is the design and analysis of experiments and sample 
surveys, frequently invollving repeated measurements, serial effects 
and missing data. Much of the work is concerned with the analysis 
of qualitative data. Some problems require multivariate analysis, time 
series anaiiysis, response surfaces and the formulation of mathematical 
models. There is frequently opportunity for original work and for travel 
at home and abroad. 

The qualification desired is a degree with first or second class 
honours, or an equivalent or higher quafifkation, in statistics; those 
with similar quaiincatinns in other subjects, including the human 
sciences, will be considered, particudaity if statistics is a principal 
subject in the course or if a post-graduate qualification in statistics 
is held. Experience of applyuig statistical tedinlques to a variety 
of practical problems, preferably in the human sciences, is essential. 
Experience in computing is desu'able. 

The post is graded Frmelj^ Scientific Officer, salary range £ 2,250 
to £ 3 , 107 , with non-conliibutory pension. Starting salary may be 
above -the minimum of the scale, and there are promotion prospects. 

WRITE ito Civil Service Commission, Savile Row, London, W.l, 
for application form, quoting S/ 6817 / 67 . Closing date 24 th November. 
1967 


for further announcements see 
pages 477, 566 to 569 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

The International Monetary Fund invites 
applications from persons interested in 
joining ks h^quarters staff in Washing¬ 
ton to fill existing vacancies in its 
departments. Applicants should have very 
good scholastic records including a secoiid 
class honours degree or better in economics 
and should be well versed in modem 
rrtacro-econondcs and fields such as 
money, public finance and international 
trade and payments. They must be capable 
of amdysing and describing clearly 
economic monetary and finandd develop¬ 
ments at the national level and a know-' 
ledge of financial problems of develojnng 
countries will be Useful. 

The posts will involve residetKe in 
Washington with a liability for overseas 
travel in the Fund*s member countries. 

Salaries will be paid net of tax in accordance 
with age, qudifications and experience in 
addition to famly atlowances, health 
insurance and family passages to this 
country every two years, etc. 

Interested pfKsoiis sjbMNild send brief parikiilars to 
^ the Ai^Kdimeiits' CHBeer, Intcnudloiifd Recruit- 
V .Uient Uoii^ Robni 394, Elsad House, Stag Place, 
i^lLondon, shaw^ that they are aMe to meet 
the abfliye reqinratleiitB. 


London Borough of Haringey 
TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Group Planniiis OBIcer (Research). Salary P.O. Range (Haringey 
Scale 3 ) £ 2,535 to £ 2,895 plus London Weightmg. 

Applications invked for above posit. The position is Group Planning 
Officer in diaiM of Research and Survey Group of the Department 
consisting of four graduates plus -temporary assistants for survey 
work. 

Duties consist of directing the Group in canying out all survey and 
research work necessary for preparation of the Council's Development 
Plan and involves olose liaison with other Departments of -the Council 
and the Greater London Council. The Group also carries out general 
research projects when required by other Departments. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in Town Planning, 
Geography, Economics, Statistics, Sociology or other relevant subjects 
and considerafble experience in this type of work. 

Potential applicants interested in discussing work of the Department 
and the Group Invited to telephone Borough Planning Officer. Tele¬ 
phone 01-340 3220 . Applications submitted to D. W. Frith, Dip.T.P. 
(Lond.) A.M.T.P.I., A.R.I.C.S., Borough Planning Officer, Hornsey 
Town Hall, Crouch End, N.8. not later than Isl tjgcember, 1967 . 


University of Keele 

Economics 

The Chair of Bconomlcs wlU fall 
vacant with effect from 1st October. 
1968, on the retirement of Professor 
E M Hush-Jones. Applications 
are invited fni this posl. 

Further particulars and appliration 
forms from The Registrar, The 
University. Keele, Staffs, to whom 
they should be returned not later 
than 22nd December. 1967. 


University of Sydney 

Lecturer/Senior Ijecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications are invited for the 
above -men tloned position. 

Appllcat'ons will be considered from 

E ersons with special interests in any major 
ranch of economic history. 

Salary ; Lecturer tA4,B00 x 220—$Ae,340 
per annum, Senior Lecturer $A6,600 x 200- 
tA7,600 per annum. Academic salaries 
are at present under review. 

Information concernins superannuation, 
housing scheme, sabbatical leave, etc., and 
method of application is obtainable 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Unlveralllea (Branch Office), 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.l. Informal enquiries may be 
directed to the Professor of Economics, 
Professor S. J Butlln, in the nnlversitv. 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on December 6th. J967. 


Young economic statistician, graduate or 
equivalent, required by London-based 
Technical Publishing Company to assist 
In advertisemmt selling operations The 
person appointed must oe able to make 
coherent non-technical reports. The initial 
salary will depend on age. quallftcatlons 
and experience. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, to Box 8164. 


University of Queensland 

Senior lecturer in Accountancy 

The University invites applications for the 
position of Senior Lecturer In Accountancy. 
Applicants should have an appropriate 
higher degree and should have taken 
Accounting as a major subject. The vacancy 
has been created by the appointment of 
Dr. R S Oynther to the new portion 
of Professor of Accountancy. The 
successful applicant will be given a 
normal load of undergraduate lectures 
and postgraduate seminars In his fields 
of specialisation, and the opportunity to 
supervise some postgraduate students. 

He Will be encouraged to undertake 
research and will snare In the funds 
available for this purpoee. 

The salary range for Senior Lecturer is 
$A7B00—9 X 250—$A6750 per annum. 

The University provides Superannuation 
similar to P.S.8 U.. Housing Aeslstance, 
Study Leave and Travel Oranta. 

Additional Information and application 
forma will be supplied upon request to the 
Association of Commonwealtb tlnlversltles 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall, London. S.W.l. 

AppPeations close m London and Brisbane 
on j December 1967. 


'^Bwiness 
EcMonisi 

The Economics Division of Esso Petroleum's Corporate Planninp 
Department is looking for an Economist to take part in its work of 
interpreting and forecasting business conditions - general 
economics, energy and oil. 

t 

Applicants should preferably be 25 to 28 and already have proved 
themselves in this kind of work. But applications from younger 
Economists will also be considered. 

There will be opportunities for promotion either m the Division or 
through movement to other departments of the Company. 

Write giving details of qualifications, axparianoa and present 
salary to 

Mist V.Qrant (Ref :28S1 £). Eaao Petro4eunfi Compenyltd. 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OPERAnONU 

RESEARCH 



SECTION 


The Chinese University 
of HongKongr 

AppUoatlons are Ineltad fpr Profaeiorihlpi/ 
Readershipe In (D BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION and (U) SCONOMIOS. 
Poe^a are, each tenable at one of the 
Pountetldn Collegee of the University, 
namely Chung Chi College, New Asia 
College and the United Culleue. 

Appointees will however be required to 
work also at research centres, institutes 
and postgraduate schools of the University. 
Outlea to be aasumed preferably not 
later than September 1968. Balsu'y: 

Profeeaor £8.200 p.a. Reader In eoale: 

£3J60 X £126—£4,026 p.a. Superannuation 
Scheme. Rent allowance in lieu of 
quarters. Return air pasaages for appointee 
on overaeaa terms, wife and children, 
and home leave. Income tax la 
comparatively low. 6 copies of application, 
together with one set of the pfublicatlons 
of each appltoant and the names of 3 
referees, marked APPLICATION, should 
be sent to the Registrar, The Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. Hang Seng 
Bank Building, 677 Nathan Road. Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, not later than 3lst January 
1968 

Applications are invited for appointment 
from 1st October 1968 to 

Lectureships or 
Assistant Lectureships 
in Economics 

There are a number of vacanciea, including 
vooanciea in several specialised flelda. The 
salary sealrtor Lecturers la £1,470 x £90-> 
£2,010 X £85~£3.180 X £90-£3.270 : 
thereafter, subject to review, x £90—£2,630 
a year, plus £60 a year London Allowance ; 
and fo* Aaslstant Lecturers £ 1,105 x £ 78— 
£1.180 X C80»-£1.340 a year, plus £60 
a year London Allowance, with 
superannuation beneOts in both oases, in 
assessing the starting salary, consideration 
will be given to age and experience 
AppUoatlons ehould be reeelyed not 
later than 24th November, in7, py the 
Secretary or the Econumleb D^nment, 
London Bonool of Economics and Political 
Spence, Houghton Street. Lon^. W.C.2, 
from whom application forms may be 
obtained. 


University of Oxford 
University Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics 

The University proposes to appoint a 
Lecturer in Agrtcullural Economics, at a 
stipend according to age, on the scale 
£1,470 (age under 28) to £2,900 per 
annum, with FB^.U. 

The Lecturer will he required (without 
excluding other Inlereats) to lecture on 
the principles of economics, and to engage 
In research. Knowledge of land economics 
la desirable. 

Applications (six copies; including a 
statement of age, qualifications, teaching 
and research experience, and a list ol 
publications, und giving the names of 
two referees, bhould be sent to the 
Director of the Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics. Parks Road, 
Oxford, not later than 9th December, 1967 
The lecturer will be expected to take up 
office on isl September, 1968 __ 

University College London 

CENTRE FOR URBAN STUDIES 

Applications are invited for appointment of 

Lecturer or Asslitant Lecturer 

for a new one>year postgraduate course 

on 

Urbanization in Developing 
Countries 

Snlary range for Aaslstant Lecturer 
El,108-£1,340 ; for Lecturer £1,470-£2.270 . 
both plus £60 London ellowanoe. F8BU. 
Deiree in economics at relnM briMh 


Deiree in economics (rt< relnteid brdhm 
of the loelal sqienoeaL required, aim! 
prefertbly also ixpirlence of i^iearoh or 
teaching In imtln Amoricn. Alia «r Alirlet- 
Applientldni by 1 December to 
Secretan, ^UiUvomty- OoHeie Londen. 
Oowtr SCrOet, W.^Tl, from whom further 
iwrticulare mgy bt obtained. 


within tho Mansgomont BtrvIcM 
Unit at Area Haadguartara. Croydon. 1 
Tho toam ii activaly angagad in 
davaloping • Linaar Programming 
Medal of Gai Production and tha ’ 
onalyeia of itaady and transiant 
flow in diitribution maint. Futwrt 
work will includo tho construotion' 
of other planning modole, and 
probloms conoornod with tho 
introduction of natural gas. Maxi¬ 
mum use is made of tho Board's 
powerful HonoywtII Computer, 

In ordor to roinforoo the prOatnt 
Oparotional Roooarch strength tha 
Board would lifco tp engage a 
young scionoo graduato or aquiva- 
fant with some Operational ftasaareh 
axparienca and compatanco in 
Fortran Programming. 

Tha auccaaaful applicant, who will 
ba joining a young onthuaiaatie 
taam will raceivo a aalary, to bo 
nagotiatod, but which will ba at 
laaat £1,300 p.a. 

Applicationa in writing, giving full 
datalla and quoting rafaranea 
3934/E, ahould be aont within 
tan daya to tha 
Poraonnal Managar, 

SOUTH EASTERN 
GAS BOARD 

Katharina Straat, 

Croydon. CR9 1JU. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 477 to 565 
to 568 


CITY OP LEICESTiR 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
BRANCH 

STATISTICIAN 

(ei.220*-E1.M6 p.a.) 


The City of laicattor requires a 
graduate with a apacialist quali¬ 
fication in statistics to advise tha 
various dapartmanta of the Cor¬ 
poration on tha use of data and 
statistical information for future 
computer application 
Hit task will inchida providing a 
Btatiatical information service to 
tha Managamant Services Organ¬ 
isation and ha will ba concarnad 
initially with Health Service records, 
but his dutiaa will eventually cover 
a wide range of public aervicas. 
Tha Corporation is_ about to taka 
delivery of an Engliah Electric 
System 4 Computer, and it will 
ba nacaaaary to maintain close 
liaison with tha Computer Division. 
A knowladga of EDP or OR would 
be an advantage. 

Starting salary dependant upon 
age and axparienca. 

Housing accommodation m^ be 
available to married ofnears, 
Removal axpantaa in appropriaia 

th* naniM el law nlereci W the 
Clerii, Teem Hell. Leleeetcr 


Balliol CoUege, 

Oxfprd 

The Pollege proposal to ajmlnt a 
full-time Lecturer, or a Fellow—according 
to the qoallfloatlona of the person 
appmntad-—in BDonomles. for a period 
of about live terme oonunenelng January 
2t,at. 1968. Applicante abdulil be prepared 
to teach applied eoonomlee, with ipeclal 
reference to the recent eoonoroic 
developments of the British economy. 
The eUpand tor a. fall::tlme^ Lemurer 
would be in tM tmiifB^.iU,300'C1400 p.a.. 
and tor a Pallow wobld Ji^hd on age, 
with a minimum of £1.728 p.a. 

Further detatte may be obtuned from 
the. College Secretary, BollloT College, to 
whom applleatlone ahould bb eent by 
2ihd November, 1967. 


Bath University of 
Technology 

Claverlon Down, Bath 

Research Officer 
or Assistant Research Officer 
in Economics 

The Research Officer or AaRiatant 
Research Officer will aR.sl.«(t with 
ihe research projects of the 
academir stnlT members o( the 
Political Economy Oroup within 
the School of Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 

Onod qualifications in Economics 
essential. 

Statistical knowledge and interest 
In public Finance desirable 

The post, which is permanent and 

B ensionable, carries a aalary within 
lie range - 
A R.O. £ei5-£l .220. 

RO £1.385-£1,865 

Further details and appllcatlun 
forms from Registrar (8). The 
University. Bath, please quote 
reference 67/120. Applications 
should be returned not later than 
19th Novembei, 1967 


PUBUCATIONS 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

The fourth issiic of the 
Loughboroujgh Journal of 
Social studies will appear 
on November U), 1967, 

Copies (price 5s.) and sub¬ 
scription rates may be 
obtained from the Editor^ 
Department of Social 
Sciences and Economics, 
University of Technology. 

Loughborough, 

Leicestershire 


University of Keele 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the post 
of LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in Economic.%. Salary in scale £1,106- 
£ 1.340 (Assistant LKtureri. £ 1,470- 
£2,630 (Lecturer). Further particulars 
and application forms from the Registrar. 
The unlverslfv, Keele, Staffs., to 
whom completed applications should be 
returned before Ist Dcreniber, 1967 


IIU' 

I (ononiist 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers,.and are'gilt-iettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Cgpifi of tkt lAtftv iro lOiHiklo oHly from Tko Economist. 26 St. Jamos's Sc.. SW1. 
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Un liiter>Contineiital Hotel 
k Abidjan? 


Yes, in Abidjan too' An Inter •Continental Hotel in 50 acres of gardens 
overlooking the Bay 207 unexcelled looms hull air conditioning 
Swimming pool. It’s a gourmet’s paradise (your host, Andre E Mas, 
sees to that) French cuisine in Les Chandeliers Restaurant Game 
specialties in Le Coup de Fusil International cuisine and cocktails, 
with spectacular view, in LeColombier penthouse Delicious, light meals 
beside cascades and fountains in Le Pavilion 
Call your travel agent or Inter •Continental 

lnt9r*Contm9nt9l 

A wor/d of 39 fmo hot 9 ts AN INTERrCONTINFNTAL HOTEL 


^ HOTEL • 

lYOire 


INVESTMENT 

ADVICE 

and 

MANAGEMENT 

for Continental European 
and Dollar Accounts 

Pension Funds and 
other Institutional Portfolios, 
and Private Portfolios 
with Mlnimun Market Value of | 500 000 


EUROFINANCE 


e, AVENUE HOCHE - PARIS • FRANCE* 

Associated Banks in Amsterdam, Brussels. 
Chicago, Frankfurt London, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Milan, New York. Pans, Pittsburgh, 

San Francisco, Stockholm. Zurich 


* contact A d« Jaaay Director 


* r 
i * 


Who made Mrs. Smithers 
an expert in Japanese 
exchange regulations? 



Mrs. Smithers didn’t know a yen from 
a hen and didn’t want to, until a large 
estate with Japan interests became hers. 
Problem solved by one visit to Mitsui 
Bank’s Office. 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance. 

■ World wide connections for 91 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan 
—extensive associations with all key 
segments of Japanese industiy. 

HEAD OmCE: YURAKU CHO, TOKYO, lARAN 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SNGAMRE 
bMdon Bnnoh: 35 Kinf Street, London, E.C.2, England 
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When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you’ve chosen 
the 

right 

bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whateV'er your business in Japan. 


Cksck tksu facts aid yai'll kiaw wky. 

NKB It: 

Japan's representative bank growing with the growing 
economy of Japan-Since 1897. 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business. 

The bank operating over 140 branches in ail major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches... and which corresponds 
with over 1.400 banks throughout the world. 

The bank having a large staff of experts, versed in the 
details of import and export business, who always try 
harder to serve you better every time. 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service: consistency with efficiency. 


Japan*t Comincreld/ Bank 

NPmuMnsm^^ 

HmS Offict: Tokye, Jtp«n 
Lpnrtfn Branch; 22 Wood St.. Loneon I.C. 2 
Naw Vnik Agancy: 40 Wall St.. Naw York S I 
Tatpai Branch: 35, N'M Boad, Tatpai ■ 




Last year, we anticipated the January *67 lows and Che ]<■ 
recovery that followed. We were prepared for the sub^ 
sequent February decline, and advised of later substan¬ 
tially higher prices during April-June. In May and 
June, we warned of coming big coliap.se in prices to 
August-September levels and the recent rise. 


The February 1967, high was forecast well in advance, 
a.s well as the subsequent low. also the higher prices later 
in 3rd quarter. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for 
so many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price 
projections on : grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, 
sugar, cocoa . . . 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currentl y servin g a number of the world’s 
larg est corporations. ** An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 



34th Year World-Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industriil Comm^ity Corp. 

122 East 42nd St., Naw York, N.Y. 10017 
Cabla Addrass: ECONOGRAM. Coda: ACME 
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Karachi 

Inter-Continental Hotel? 


Team up with 

MITSUBISHI 

Team up with 

SUCCESS 


Yes, in Karachi too! An Inter*Continental Hotel next door to the 
President's residence. 306 luxurious rooms. Everything air condi¬ 
tioned. Wonderful dining and entertainment in the exotic Nasreen 
Room Supper Club, Chandni Rooftop Lounge with its panoramic view, 
and the Cafe-O-Suroor beside the swimming pool. Fabulous shops. 
Smooth, unobtrusive service. Jean-Pierre |«|»rf:n mwTiniCMTAi 
Stauffer is your host. Call your travel agent INI tlvt^llJ^NIAL 
or Inter •Continental. 

tntBF-ContinentBt 
A world of 39 fine hotels 












Head OfUre: IJimwa, Saltama, PrN. Tokyo Main 
fifliooi KyobMMp Tokyo. Cnbte AMimib: UAIGIN 
TOKYO. Tetex. TK S8tl. Othor In 

Tokyo. Ooaka, Nagoya. Vokokama, Happoro. 
kaltama Fmf., olc. 


Around the world, around the clock, there is always 
a Mitsubishi expert to assist you... in business 
introductions, banking procedures and business 
problems peculiar to Japan. 


Btninessmen: Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for information con* 
cerning your business in Japan. 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help serve 
you and your clients. 


A 




S, a^clwmt. Itoroiidiiehl.OhlyodB-lia. Tofcyk. itpw BiWi 

York, les Aniotes. Londttn CfrmpMtfnit iMks ImM mmi 


•rod u a Newopopor. AutkorUed as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept , Ottawa. Printed In ®*ptrtcal ***** 

Published by The loonomiet Newspaper Ltd., at 2S 8t. James's Btrcet. London, B.W.l. Telephone : O1>03O BIU. Poesase on this issue UK 7d.. Overseas Bid. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Tha Iconomlrt 

(I9S3«^I0(^ 

1967 


F.xtal Indicator 


496-6 (Octobar 31) 
372-2 (Fabruary 2^ 


Prica, Changa Ytald 

Nov. on Nov. 

I. 1967 week I 


Banka B Othor Hnandal 
Aigamaiia Bk. %23 

Amstardam>llot. Fr4< 

Aur. B N.Z. Bk. 69/9 

B. da Soc. Gan. Fr.B 

B. of America f59'i 

B. of Ireland 84/- 

B. of Montreal It4'*i 

B.orN.S. Walei 55/6 

B.ef5cotland 90/> 

B. Bruxallas Fr.B 

B. da Paris P.B. Fr.2: 


Fr.B.280S fl3S 


990 704 

110.190 82.010 
S2/I0<t 43/9 

I* w 

S f'* 

f i 5 


•How for tan at Ba 


Barclays OQO 
BOLSA 
Bowmaker 
Can. {mp. Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhatun 
Commerzbank 
Cradle Comclal. 
Credit fender 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
HIM. Samuel 
Hongk'e. & Sh. 
Keytar UllmMn 
Klelnwort Bm. 
Kredietbenk 
KundeVikradIc 
Lambert L'Ind. 

. Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 
Martins 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 

Moncuue Trust 
Nit. m Grlndlays 
Nat. AuRra. 

Nat. Com. Set 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Crodicbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sctlnd. 
Schroders 
Soclete General 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd Dom.TR. 
Wescmlnscar 'B' 

Insurance 
AlHani Vartlch 
Ass Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Scar 
Equit. B Law LIfa 
Gan. Aeddent 
Guardian 
Lagal B Ganaral 
Nr. Nadriandn. 
Northn. B Empl. 
Ptarl 
Pheanix 
Prudantlal *A' 

Royal 

Royal Exchange 


Fr.220 40 J 

78/3 -I 6/3 

SO/-. 46d 

42/3 , l/f 

13/l't I 4't 

£5 ‘ *s 

62/3 I 1/3 

47/9 

%64h -2*. 

D.227-5 45 ( 

Fr.ll7 

Fr.539 -9 

Fr.S.2455 45 

%49l 

6.260-5 4 14 

D.250 H 10 


Pr.B.5290 - 20 


Fr.B. 13.575 ^25 
70/6 i 2/3 
Fr.394 3 

Fr.S.2l55 140 


r Prices. 1967 

Ordiiwry 

Prica. 

Change 



Stodta 

Nov. 

on 

High 

Low 


1. 1967 

week 

57/6 

45/3 

Sun Alliance 

57/3 

4 5/3 

123 

95 

Taltho Mar. B F. 

Y.I03 

- 2 

157 

124 

Tokio Marine 

Y.I33 

5 

% 

18/7*1 

3725 

Vehicle B Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 

43/- 

Fr.4450 




Brewerlee, Etc 



13?-. 

13/10*1 

Allied Breweries 

16/- 

-f-4'«l 

ir 

Bass. Charrington 

16/- 

+6d 

193 

Bols N.V 

FI.IBB'f 

4 2't 

28/t's 

2I/Pi 

Courage, B. B S. 

25/- 

19/7*. 

-3d 

I7« 

Distillers 

-3d 

30*1 

Distill. Seagrams 

•34 

4*. 

g? 

s? 

Guinness 

Helneken 


|3d 

-7 

St 

11/6 

Wt 

IDV 

Nat DiRlIlers 

•40*. 


70/6 

56/9 

Scottish B Newc. 

67/- 

42/3 

37/- 

23/4't 

Showerings 

37/- 

-1-3/- 

70/- 

55/6 

Sth. African Br. 

69/9 

-3d 

35/3 

23/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

33/6 

46 d 

IB/T*. 


Watney, Mann 

17/4*. 

4 3d 

M/* 

8/8*4 

Whitbread 'A' 

10/6 

-PhI 



Building ft Building Meterials 


65/9 

50/9 

Assoc. Portland 

63/Ps* 

- 1/7*. 

28/- 

12/6 

18/3 

BPB Induttrlas 

28/- 

1 I0*.d 

7/i 

Cementation 

12/6 

|9*4d 

299 

204 5 

Clments Lafarga 

Fr.227 5 

10 5 

2685 

1996 

Cimiterles Briq 

Fr.B.2402 

-28 

l8/4'i 

14/10*1 

R. CostaIn 

18/1 *t 

fl/7*. 

l/l'i 

4/3 

Critull-Hope 

8/1*. 

1 3d 

3i/9 

23/- 

Eng. China Clays 

39/9 

1 1/9 

17/3 

12/10*1 

Int. Paints 

17/P. 

4 P.d 

17.082 

12.420 

lulcamcnti 

L 16.740 

4135 

23/6 

15/6 

16/Pt 

J. Laing 'A' 

23/6 

4-2/9 

21/9 

23/1's 

London Brick 

21/6 


17/3 

Marley Tile 

22/4*. 

V4*.d 

25/6 

15/3 

Redland HIdgs. 

25/4*j 

4 4*ui 

I9/7S 

12/2*4 

Rugby Portland 

19/7*. 

-l9d 

48/3 

29/3 

Tarmec 

48/3 

^-2/- 

29/Pi 

22/Ps 

Taylor Woodrow 

29/- 

7/4*. 

4 1/- 

13/6 

7/- 

Venesu 

-3d 

4i;6 

29/3 

G. Wimpey 

41/3 

4-2/- 



Catering, Hotels, Etc 


39/9 

23/10*1 

19/Ps 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

39/9 

+2/3 

37,-9 

ATV'A’ 

36/7*. 

-I/P. 

7/h’4 

5A». 

Butlln’s 

u 

• P.d 

75 

42 

CBS 

-7*. 

20/4<i 

11/9 

Fortes ‘A’ 

20/4*1 

4-1/10*. 

50/Pa 

32/3 

Granada *A' 

49/10*1 

-3d 

13/9 

8/6 

Grand Matrop. 
Lyons ’A’ 

Mecca'A' 

13/7*. 

+ 1/3 

61/- 

20/9 

44/9 

153 

60/6 

18/P* 

44 3 

M/- 

47/3 

12/4'a 

27/9 

Rank Organ. 

II 

47‘rf 

9/4*. 

TruR Houaaa - 

+4*.d 



Chamicala 



1689 

1266 

ANIC 

L,I635 

+25 

20/- 

X’ 

Albright B W. 

20/- 

•28*. 

+4*rI 

36^ 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

-2*4 

226 

169 

Badkche Anilln 

D.226 

48 3 

177 5 

M3 2 

Bayer 

D.I77 5 

+78 

25/- 


Borax DeN. 

22/4*. 

+6d 

8500 

CIBA (Basis) 

Fr.S.7275 

225 

8<Pa 

60*s 

Dow 

•84*4 


179*4 

146 

Dupont 

8157*4 

5 

42/3 


Fisons 

40/4’.* 

6d 

2?a 

I9*a 

Ganeral Aniline 

• 18*4 


246 4 

177 6 

Hoechst 

D.246-4 

1 8 8 

84,000 

62,100 

HofTmn-Le Roche 

Fr.S.79900 

600 

48/Pt 

34/1*1 

ICI 

47/4*. 

4*fd 

28/3 

18/6 

Laporte Inds. 


"3d 

18/Ps 
1394 5 

13^4 

Monsanto 

17/10*. 

lib 

MonteeatInhEdls.. 

lI259 5 

1 1 5 

I87'f 

ISO 

Norsk Hydro. 

%IS5 

i 2*. 

204 5 

142 8 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.l63 9 

>0 9 

156 

no 1 

St. Gobein 

Fr.l32 1 

2 9 

173 

130 

Takeda Chemtaal 

Y.IJ3 

-»-l 


Coal ft Steal 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Ply. 
Dcnaln Ingwy. 
Pintider 

Gelsenklrehentr 

Grangesberg 


Fr.B.2490 -110 
f32*t -2*a 

$A.I5-00 -0 IS 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield. 



Stocks 

Nov 

on 

Nov. 

High 

Low 


1. 1967 

week 

1 

137', 

84 

Hoesch 

%I37*, 

. 9 

4-4 

104 

72 

Hoogoven 

^101 

2 3 

4 0 

148 

96 

Mannesmann 

%I38 

1 8*. 

5 1 

123*. 

8P. 

Rheinstahl 

%M3 

f 4*. 

5 3 

173 

109*4 

Thyisen Huette 

%I72*. 

f5 

4 7 

198 9 

153 9 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr.l73 

3 

4 5 

7/9 

r- 

Union Steel S,A 

7/6 

1-1 *«l 

3 0 

49*1 

U.S. Steel 

•41*. 

1*4 

5 8 

84 

55 

U.lnor 

Fr.7l 

5 9 

3 8 



Electrical ft Radio 




428 

292 

A.E.G. 

%42S». 

I 9*. 

3 6 

68/- 

35/- 

A E.l. (Non Ast’n) 

68/- 

i 3d 

4 4 

293 

220 

ASEA 

Kr.225 

. 3 

4 4 

62 

50*. 

Am Tel B Tel. 

•50*. 

** 

4 4 

80/- 

63/3 

BICC 

78/9 

1 1/3 

4 4 

1950 

1385 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S 1790 

< 55 

2 8 

459 

343 

CG.E. 

Fr.435 

10 

2-9 

133 

76 8 

C.S.F. 

Fr,89 6 

3 0 


15/10*. 

13/1*. 

Chloride Electric 

16/6 

1 1/6 

4B 

77*4 

42*. 

Comsut 

•44*. 


122/6 

75/- 

Dcca 

122/6 

14/6 

2 8 

37/1 

26/6 

E.M.I 

36/6 

- 4'rI 

4 1 

167 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.l6l 

1 1 

5 0 

55/3 

41/9 

English Electric 

54/9 

-f 1/6 

4 0 

247 

177 

L M. Ericeson *B' 

Kr24l 

1 

2 2 

MS*. 

82*. 

Gen, Electric 

SIOO's 

7*4 

2 6 

60/P, 

44/- 

Gen. Electric Co 

76/- 

2/3 

3 5 

53*4 

40*. 

Gen. Tel B Elec 

•40*. 

4*. 

3 4 

102 

80 

Hitachi 

Y.84 

4 1 

6 0 

45/9 

32/3 

Hoover A' 

45/9 

^3d 


566 

365 

IB.M 

•584*. 

-4*. 

0 8 

50/- 

32/4*. 

ICT 

49/9 

+ 1/3 

3 4 

121*4 

72*. 

Int Tel. B Tel. 

•119 

+ 2 

1-4 

96 5 

45 8 

Machines Bull 

Ft. 92 5 

46 7 


331 

248 

Mttsushlta 

Y.32I 

>8 

2-‘6 

49/6 

36/9 

C A. Parsons 

48/- 

6d 

5 2 

122/6 

71/6 

24/10*. 

Philips Lmp Wkt. 

116/6 


3 1 

39/6 

Plessay 

38/9 

"‘3d 

3 6 

62^4 

43*4 

RCA 

862*4 

f 1*4 

1 3 

32/10*. 

21/10*. 

Radio Rentals 

32/10*. 

I 6d 

3-4 

18/- 

11/6 

Rediffuslen 

17/9 

1 4*,d 

4 7 

59/9 

43/9 

A. Reyrolle 

59/6 

4 9 3 

4 y 

245‘6 

161 5 

Siemens 

D.245-6 


815 

762 

Sony 

Y.79lt 

176 


56*. 

28H 

Sperry Rand 

•53*. 

3*. 


106-9 

66 5 

Thomion-Houtt 

Fr 106 

rO 8 


X 

X 

Thom Electrical 
Western Union 


17/6 

1 

4 


Engineering 

Acrew ’’A’ 

Allied Iron 
Auoc. Enginrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

BalKk B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Asnmore 
Delta Metal 
Oemag 

Edwards High V 
B. Elliott 
F .rth Cleveland 
Guest. K B N 
Gutehoffngs, H. 
Head Wrlghcson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.MI 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kullager ‘B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather B Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Ranold 
Sarek 

Simon Enging. 
Skefko Ball-B. 
Suvelay Ind. 

, John Thompson 
Tube Invetcmct. 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Weltman Eng. 


•72*4 


2 2 

43/.t 

22/7*. 

H 3d 

2 9 

*7'hI 

5 5 

19/- 

f I0'.d 

4 2 

Kr.ie9 

r 1 

2 1 

31/3* 

9d 

4-5 

33/6 

-3d 

5 9 

29/- 

1 Pnl 

3 4 

16/10*. 

■4d 

4 4 

29/- 

3d 

5 8 

14/6 

i9d 

4 3 

14/6 

1 4*id 

5 5 

%i58 

i 28 

3 9 


1 Pid 

(n) 

25/6 


4 6 

23/- 

T»/3 

6 1 

66/9 

1 6d 

42 

r 

-5*. 

3 0 

5 5 

56/- 

i'6d 

5 8 

10/3 

PmI 

4 4 

IP 

+6d 


Kr.239 

+ 19 

4"2 

%600 

+30 

3 0 

41/9 

+4*rI 

4-6 

53/1*. 

-4*kI 

3 7 

Y.75 

- 1 

6 7 

50/6* 

+6d 


Fr.209 5 

105 

3-2 

47/3 

12/3 

4-4 

27/- 

9d 

2>6 

26/9 

+ 3d 

4-6 

44/6 

... 

4-5 

44/6 

+ 1/6 

5 4 

10/6 

+ 7*.d 

(J-8) 

64/- 

i-2/9 
+ 1/10*. 

5-0 

30/4*. 

6 6 

61/6 

+ 3d 

4 4 

•/* 

+ 1/- 

41 


Ylalds compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers da Cotta B 
dividend. || Ex capkalltitlon. Ex rights. t Ex all. 

3d. in £. 


Co.. Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner B Smith; Yamaichl Securities Co.; and White, Weld B Co Yield In briCkeu is on ferecMt 
(/) EIr yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (f) To lazast date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. § The net redemption yields 
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Allied Supplier! 
Atpro-Nlcnolai 
An. Bric. Foods 
Aisoc. Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beechitn Group 
Beghln 
Bevril 

Brit. Cocoa B Ch. 
Brit. Dru| Hses 
Brooke Bond ‘B' 
CoIf.'Palmollve 
Col. Sugar Kef. 
Etcpress Dry. 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 
Gelgy 

General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Helm 
Herlickt 


Motta L.82d9 

Nat. Canning SO/S'I 

Nestle Fr.S.2395 

Perrier Fr.ldB't 

Procter Gamble SB9 

RankS'Hovis 34/- 

Reckitt A Colm 
Ross Group 7/7'* 

Schweppes l8/2'« 

Smiths' Food 17/- 

Spillers 15/3* 

Tate A Lyle 3S/9 

UnIgate l4/9*« 

Unilever 44/- 

Unilever NV 165/- 

Unlted Biscuits 31/3 

Motnrs, Aircraft 
British Motor 13/5*4 

Caterpillar Tract 843*4 

Chrysler 851’s 

Citroen Fr 115-4 

Dalmler>Benz 

Dowty Group 25/9 

Dunlop 35/6 

Flat L.2880 

Ford (BDR) 23/IO'f 

Gen. Dynamics $61*4 

Gen Mts. (Un.) 39/l*s 

Goodyear 844*4 

Hawker Siddeley 45/- 

Honda (EDR) 43/-« 

Komatzu Y.I23 

Leyland Motors 64/- 

J. Lucas 4^- 

Massey Ferguson |C.I 8'4 

Mlchelin 'B^ Fr.736 

Nluan Motor Y.256 

Peugeot Fr.134-6 

Pirelll-Spa L.4090 

Rolls-Royce 47/- 

Reotes Mtrs. *A’ 7 / 6*4 

Smiths Indust. 18/- 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. %447 

Volkswagen %4I0 

Volvo Kr.l40 

Westland 18/9 

Wllmot-Breeden 12 / 3*4 

Offlco Equip., Photo. 

Canon Camera Y.I07 

Eastman Kodak $l3(Pi 

Gevaert Photo Fr.B.I640 

Gestetner *A' 37/6 

Olivetti Priv L.382I 

Oxalid 28/3 

Xerox 8290 

PaporAPubiiihlnf 
Bowater Paper 55/- 

Brltlsh Printing 19/9* 

BunzI Pulp A P 27/9 

Crown Zeller 842H 

DRG 29/l*i 

Rnancial News 32/- 

Int. Publishing 19/- 

Longmans Gp. ‘A’ 38)3 

MacMillan Bl. P. 8C.24'4 

McGraw Hill 843** 

Newt or the Wid. 17/10** 

Re^ Paper 44/9 

W. H. Smith 'A' 41/- 

Thomson Organ. 22/6 

Wiggins Teape 35/6 


L.8249 

+ 119 


50/3 1 | 

-1 3d 

4 5 

Fr.S.2395 

+ 55 

1 6 

Fr.l4e** 

889 

-14 

2 5 

34/- 

39/6 

V”6d 

4 7 

11/9 

3 8 

7/7'. 

2 '.d 

6 5 

18/2*4 

l-O'.d 

3 8 

17/- 

Mid 

0-7 

IS/3* 

Mtd 

4 3 

35/9 


5-6 

14/9*4 

+ ‘3d 

4 7 

44/- 

+7'. 

2 8 

165/- 

2/6 

3 0 

31/1 

4 1/- 

4 2 

13/5*4 

{ 9*4d 

(") 

843*4 


2 7 

851** 

- 2 *. 

3-9 

Fr IIS-4 

- 0-6 

3 8 

%6I0 

+29 

2 9 

5/9 

+ 6 d 

3 5 

35/6 

1 '/- 

4-5 

L.2880 

1 13 

3 4 

23/10** 

861*4 

iMid 

3 6 

'4 

1 6 

39/1** 

Mid 

4 1 

844*. 

1 1i 

3 1 

45/- 

Mid 

5 3 

43/-* 

13/- 

2 3 

Y.I23 

4 

4 9 

64/- 

1 2/7*t 

3-7 

48/- 

f9d 

3 5 

|C.I8*4 

I** 


Fr.736 

22 

IS 

Y.256 

f 13 

2 9 

Fr.134-6 

0 4 

4 0 

L.4090 

138 

2 5 


Propmty 

Capital A Counties 
City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A* 
Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. F'hold. 
Lon. Merch. Secs. 
Metropolitan Eit A 
St. Martins 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immebllaire 
Stock Converan. 


»/ 0»4 

34/7> 
63/9* 
37/- 
17/6 
31/- 
ll/l*** 
Pty lS/ 6 *« 
19/6 
ll/l>a 
L604 S 
43/- 


-|2*4d 

-Pad 

~ 2 *sd 
+ 9d 
H'7*sd 
4A*-d 
+3d 


AiriinMAShlppliif 
Anglo Norneu 
Brit A Comm. 
Camnwll Laird 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Harland A WolIT 
Japan Air Unas 

kIm 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 


PHcai, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Slacta 

Nov. 

L 1967 

on 

weak 

Nov. 

38* 

Z3*« 

Pan American 

826*4 

+ 1*4 

I-S 

28/3 

23/6 

15/- 

P. A 0. Defd. 

20 /- 

+ 6 d 

7 1 

20/6 

Swan, Hunur 

19/6 

- Mad 

6 1 

1130 


Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.925 

-5 

3-0 

69*4 

55 

TWA 

856*4 

- 2 *. 

l-B 

651 

438 

Steraa 

Bi)enkorf 

%630'i 

+3*. 

2 B 

21 / 10*1 

26/Ml 

16/10** 

20/7'* 

17/Ml 

' B^s Pure Drug 

5/9 


3-2 

Brit. Home Stri. 

25/9 

3-9 

22 / 10 ** 

British Shoe 

21 / 10 '* 

-3d 

46 

31/6 

20 /- 

Montague Burton 
Debennami 

29/3 

+ 1 /- 

3-1 

36/4*1 

2Ui 

35/- 

- 6 d 

5-7 

275 

172 

Celeries Lafayette 

Fr.20l 

-2 

1 7 

564 

440 

Galerlas Precdoi 

%440 


4 0 

gif 

38/Ml 

Grattan Ware 

S/3 

+ 6 d 

2-8 

26^4 

G. T. A A P. 

829 

.. iH 

5-5 

59/M* 

38/3 

GUS 'A' 

57/9 

^3d 

31 

24/10** 

17/10*1 

House of Fraser 

24/3 


5 6 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2450 

-20 
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the International Trade Fairs of Germany 

.Jitter a complete range of products oig^anized strictly 

according to Trade Groups and categories 

.jux a meeting'place for exhibitors and buyers from all 

over the world and for the leaders in business and industry 

^ve experts the opportunity of meeting and talking 

with other experts 

^.provide a unique chance to see the country’s beauty 





Sales are being made at Germany’s Inter¬ 
national Trade Fairs. Here experts discuss with 
experts, manufacturers with buyers and 
decisions are being made on product designs, 
prices and mariwtlng policies. 

Why partlcnlarly here? 

Because each Fair is orgaidzed in the interest 
of one spedfle branch of industry and displays 
examples of dl the latest developments. Because 
special care is taken to provide the excellent 
service and facilities that Fair visitors expect. 

Germany’s International Trade Fairs 
cover the entire range of both capital and con¬ 
sumer goods. 

For further information apply to: 

•German Embassy, Commercial Information OMoe, 
GRutland Gate, London, S.W. 7, Tel.: (01) Kini271. 
•AUMA - Ausstellungs- und Hesse-Aussehuss 
der Deutsehen Wlrtschaft e.V., 5 Koln, 
Engelbertstrasse 81a, Tel.: 210091/92 
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Allis-Chalmers unique 
combination of capabilities 
serves industry worldwide 



Unique because no other manufac 
turer researches, develops, builds, tests 
markets, installs and services as many 
products and processes for as many spe 
ciahzed needs as does Allis Chalmers 
Our unique combination of capabil 
ities serves all motor industries - tnclud 
tng hydro electric, mirung, metals, ce 
ment agriculture, construction, chem 


teal, pulp and paper food, public 
works and aerospace - and results in 
greatly improved materuA handling 
efficiency for a broad range of appli 
cations We have the technological 
skills, manufacturing facilities, expert 
ence and financial means to take on 
any size project anywhere in the world 
Through overseas factories and license 


agreements with manufacturers abroad 
Allis Chalmers basic machinery for 
major industries is available in leading 
world currencies For information on 
how Albs Chalmers equipment and 
technical assistance can serve your 
needs, write Allis-Chalmers, Interna 
tional Division, Milwaukee Wisconsin 
53201, USA 



A 6721 
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UlCs 

november 


The locust years 

Mr Callaghan is being attacked 
by his backbenchers for many of 
the wrong reasons^ but he does 
deserve some censure for his 
present handling of economic 
affairs, page 591. Thursday’s half 
per cent rise in Bank rate is 
insufficient There is reason to be 
really worried about the present 
cuuise of wage inflation, and of 
Britain’s exchange leservcs, page 
641. 


Don't quit now 

French hints that Britain should 
settle for association with the 
common market may be honestly 
meant, or they may not; but 
in any case this is no time to 
take them up, page 593 



Rhodesia plain 

Mr Smith says he got on fine 
with Britain's Mr Thomson this 
week—but things have been 
happening in Rhodesia that make 
a settlement harder, page 592 





octabar 


AEI switched off 

That’s how it defended itself in 
newspaper ads; it wasn’t quite 
good enough. What GEC does 
next is crucial for the future of 
the electrical industry. But 
equally important is the light it 
sheds on the way the investment 
side of the City now works, page 
661. 


The case for Aldabra 

In the last analysis the security 
of human societies is more impor¬ 
tant than the security of frigate 
birds and giant tortoises. The 
aigument for building a staging 
post on Aldabra, page 595. 


A good day's work 

On Tuesday municipal and state 
elections in the United States 
offered some comfort to the 
Democrats and a caution to the 
Republicans, page 621 
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The public sector 

Nationalised industries arc nearly 
half the nation’s business. When 
you see the sort of decisions the 
Government has made about 
them, it is hardly surprising that 
they arc far from well run. Four 
pages starting page 645. 
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Russians Fifty Tears 

Sir —Vour polite western-type commentaries 
on 50 Soviet years (November 4th) hardly 
evoke the evil actuality. I'he socio-economic 
approach to the “ unique hybrid ” is bound 
to.miss the mark, for it consists in a search 
for collective and statistical “ achievements.'' 
'I'hus you are led to put quaint amoral 
questions such as: " has the achievement been 
proportionate to the investment, particularly 
the investment in human suffering.^” 

Let us stick to simple things. The Russia 
of 1967 lacks almost all the prerequisites of 
human dignity: for example, objective law, 
logic, freedom of discussion and loyalty 
between individuals. At the top the country 
is still run by a junta of bosses disposing of 
all the classical aids to coercion. Now empty 
of creative ideas and ideals, these men can be 
credited only by those who have seen and, 
heard them. 

Surely wc should recognise twentieth- 
century marxism (marxism-leninism) for what 
it is: the instrument of mystification of a 
group of Eurasian war-lords. To hope that 
their words and deeds will evolve into a 
presentable life-system is absurd. Their power 
will last until it is overthrown by the Russian 
people. Meanwhile let us not celebrate any¬ 
thing but that people's survival.—Yours 
faithfully, Charles Janson 

London, W8 

Rhodesia 

Sir —You seem to suggest (October 14th) that 
Mr Wilson cannot seriously contemplate the 
use of force because “ he could not expect to 
secure majority acceptance in the country for 
this ” and because there would be a lack of 
enthusiasm for this course in the armed forces. 
On this two things may be said. 

Firstly, Mr Wilson is at present defiantly 
proud (in the context of rehabilitating the 
British economy) of his willingness to run 
counter to majority opinion where he believes 
his policies to be right. How then could he— 
on a matter of much greater moral import— 
reject the use of force in Rhodesia on grounds 
of electoral unpopularity, if he omerwise 
believed in it ? What, secondly, is the 
relevance of the enthusiasm of the armed 
forces ? To measure this in the present 
situation might be a difficult task. But is there 
any serious reason to doubt that, given the 
appropriate political directives, the armed 
forces would do other than carry out their 
constitutional obligations to the best of their 
abilities ? 

The Economist is duty bound, sooner or 
later, to give a clearer indication of where 
you stand than you have done hitherto. As 
with Mr Wilson, the basic question you must 
confront is : if the evident alternatives are the 
use of force or letting Smith away with it, 
should we use force ? I invite you to answer 
this question sooner rather than later; and 1 
^ope that in doing so you will agree with me 
to elect to let Smith of! would result in a " 
^lll^tion in which to describe Britain, at least 
pif^presented by its government, as a toothless 
old bulldog would be to pay a generous 
tribute. 


For a toothless old bulldog one may feel 
compassion. For a British government of the 
left which was so lacking in principle and 
courage as to be unwilling to take' on a 
population that could be conifortably hbuMd 
in the city of Dundee, one could have nothing 
but contempt.—Yours faithfully, 

Addis Ababa Jambs Pickett 

Who Whom? 

Sir —Your leader “Who Whom?” (October 
28th) presented a much too simplistic view of 
the reasons that the United States fights a 
war in Vietnam. No one in the United States, 
except a few unreconstructed Old Left, holds 
that the current war effort of the United 
States is motivated by the old-fariiioned 
notion of capitalist imperialism reflected in 
your editorial. On the other hand, it is widely 
recognised that the relationship between the 
need for a high level of government spending 
in the United States in order to maintain a 
high level of income and employment and the 
fact that war, in one form or another, accounts 
for a substantial percentage of these expendi¬ 
tures is a close one. The Nation (New York) 
published, in the October issue, some 
evidence of the recognition of this close 
relationship that came from the mouths of 
some highly reputable and respectable horses.' 
—^Yours faithfully, E. F. Patterson 

Davidson, North Carolina 

Sir —Whatever the self-sacrifice and however 
good the intentions of the American army in 
Vietnam the sheer cultural and economic 
weight of the American presence is almost 
certainly disintegrating Vietnamese society. 
The Americans have made great efforts to 
build up sonle villages. In a few they may 
have succeeded. Across the country, however, 
village life has lost vitality. This has caused 
an urban drift for which there is no economic 
justification. 

In part this is the result, simply, of the 
war. In part it is the result of enforced con¬ 
tact with an economic and technological 
machine for which the country is not pre¬ 
pared. In either case it is arguable that the 
social and moral consequences of inflation 
and the creation of a drifting city proletariat 
arc as grave, for Vietnam, as the restrictions 
of communist rule. If this is so the Americans 
would be doing harm to the Vietnamese 
however spotless their intentions. 

In America itself the burden of the war 
is forcing the country to neglect the needs 
of its own disadvantaged people. It is 
extremely unlikely that a Congress will ever 
vote enough money to fight a major war and 
?fefmultancously to effect massive urban re¬ 
building^ job training and improvement of 
ghetto educadon. Without such {programmes 
the American social substratum will continue 
to exist as a hopeless and obsolete slough of 
unusable labour and broken spirit. 

The American intervention in Vietnam 
may, therefore, be conferring dubious benefits 
on the Vietnamese at the cost of unresolved 
misery at home. This does not excuse fhc 
insolence of foreign mobs in front of American 
embassies. It is, nowever, a legitimate cause 
for protest.—"Yours faithfully, Frank O'Neill 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Imentives and Taxation 

Sir—^T he paradox of the present British 
tax system is that it piakcs it easier for the 
rich td preserve and increase their cRfdtal 


than for the energetic man living on earned 
income to 'af|[pimulate'''>9a];4l^ T^hm tkit 
eurreht tax'sysi^'aissu^ i("is"'io^^-^ 
aide to have capita improiwr jib i|cquirr 
it out of earnings. The infinod^Ktion of caphal 
gains tax and ^tterment levy has'not altered 
this. By contrast a wealth tax would cart^nly 
bear very heavily on thoM Whose capitaLcon- 
Sisted largely of non 4 ncome»prdducmg assets, 
or assets with a low rate of return. In extreme 
cases there would be a negative annual cash 
flow, since an individual’s wealth tax liability 
could conceivably exceed his net income. 
However, assuming that capital gains tax 
were replaced by the wealth tax and ^t the 
top scale rate of income tax were los. (Busi¬ 
ness Brief, October 14th) the individual whose 
income is mainly earned would find saving 
attractive up to the point at which his wealth 
tax liability equalled his ca{iacity to save. 
This system assumes that it is acceptable to 
have a fortune of a certain size, but down¬ 
right antisocial to have any more. 

It requires a feat of the imagination for 
most people to realise that real financial 
independence in presenf*day England requires 
capital of not less than £50,000. When in 
opposition the preseht Chancellor' suggested 
that the wealth tax should be leviable on for¬ 
tunes of £20,000 or more. Business Brief 
reduces even this figure to £10,000. One 
must conclude that those favouring a wealth 
tax really disapprove of financial indepen¬ 
dence for individuals, but concede that it is 
socially and {lolitically necessary to allow it 
to a small extent. But surely. Sir, this is to 
say that incentives are not equitable but con¬ 
venient. If it happens to be socially necessary 
(and {politically possible) to modify property 
rights by means of a wealth tax, this doe.s 
not make a wealth tax equitable. The truth 
is that any tax svstem is determined by polit¬ 
ic^ realities, and if a lot of people are fed up 
with the present system this is a {political, 
not a moral problem, as Business Brief 
suggested.—Yours faithfully, A. W. Burton 
Montreal 

The Polaris Fleet 

Sir —I ^d it difficult to agree with your 
statement (October 28th) that the British 
Polaris submarines are “both an insurance 
against nuclear blackmail and a guarantee 
that Britain could have a significant influence 
on any discussion on the integration of 
Europe's defences, especially if it comes to 
the question of a combined European nuclear 
force." The only guarantee against nuclear 
blackmail is Nato, backed by the massive 
American deterrent force, and surely Britain 
does not need to brandish nuclear weapons to 
ensure a hearing at the conference table. 
That sort of talk makes a nonsense of a non¬ 
proliferation treaty. 

What you did not suggest is what use is to 
be made of our Polaris submarines when we 
get them. If they are to be targeted on targets 
&0sen by the British government, we accept 
the possibility of taking on Russia single- 
handed, which is unthinkable. If we oner 
them to the United S^tei they wiU doi^tleis 
be {politely declined as militarily superfluous 
and because they do not share the American 
communication and fail-safe systems. The 
difficulties confronting the formation of a 
combined European nuclear force are 
immense, and there arc strong arguments 
against it. There must be many people be¬ 
sides me who await with impatience a govern¬ 
ment decision regarding the employment of 
these, submarincs.>-YoMrs ,faithfuUy» , , , 
fiinli^-on4"hdrhiii ^‘ B. B. SOHOWatto 
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companies 



If you want to sway Captains of Industry, try 
The Sunday Times. The only Sunday newspaper 
with a separate Business News section. 

We reach 79% of public company directors, and 
ove^p^ 9^ all the top businessmen in Britain. 

Jn^n’t stop there. 

the smaller investor you’re after, 
us s^in. Three-quarters of a million of 
our readers own stocks and shares. 

All this on Sunday too. 


The one day everybody has more time to read 
ever3rthing. Including your advertisement. 

Prestige or announcement. Large or small. 
Ads work harder in The Sunday Times. 

Last year, we carried more financial 
and industrial advertising than any other 
quality Sunday newspaper. 

Roast beef is not the only thing digested 
on Sunday. 

Tlie Suodas^Tliiies 

The only Sunday newspaper with 
a separate Business News section 


3puro«$: Siirvsy pi Exacgtiwe OIractors of Public CcmMitMi. May 1061 Eeonomiat Survay. Britlah Buainaia Madia, March IM IP,A Naliortal Raadarahip Survey J<in<Dac 1906 
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The ha^ work of international travel it our concern. You just sit back and 
enjoy the comfort of one of our modem jets. Bound for Tokyo maybe. 

Or New York • Johannesburg * Sydney • Lima. Any the 89 cities on 6 continents 
served by Alitalia. They're all schedules specially planned for your convenience* 
Operated by Alitalia staff trained to give you the swiftest most efficient 
service you could desire. Just relax (or put in a little quiet work if you must). 

And remember when you fly with us you'll have to mix 
busineM with pleasure. That's flying for you—the Alitalia way. 

Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. See him today for all the details. Or call at 
Alitiuia'i mces in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 

Aik AlikAUi akscd tkfit Salts IncttUivt Plan, it could mean greater pfojils for you. 

AUTAUJk^ 
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Printing plates to Piraeus: batteries to Borneo; 
power toots to Tangier; asbestos to Antigua; 
'Made in County Durham' means something today! 


Biq business is established in County Durham. Major firms 
demandinq a sound basis for their enterprises, a loyal, 
plentiful labour force, abundant factory space at sensible 
prices, excellent communicaiidlis and attractive surroundings 
for management and key pefsonnel.' They get all this in 
County Durham, together with speciat financial assistance' 
from Board of Trade and County Council. Your company 



may be one of the pace-making giants, or it may still be at 
an early stage of development but growing quickly by sound 
ideas and good management. In either event, make a cool, 
keen appraisal of what County Durham has to offer. 

Contact the County Planning Officer, County Hall. Durham, 
Tel. 4411, for full details, or ask him to send someone to 
see you. 
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Lm^lmnd 'Super ComeC 

'Triumph Spitfire'in Tokyo 


mixing business with pleasure 



The Triumph Spitfire is a sports car with all the social 
graces. Elegant and fast, and highly manoeuvrable. 
The ever-growing range of Triumph sports, saloon 
and estate cars are built to the supreme engineering 
standards set by Leyland, which is a good reason 
why they are in such demand all over the world. 
In over 130 different countries, commercial operators 
with a living to earn or a service to maintain, con¬ 
tinue to put their trust in Leyland's impressive range 
of specialised motor vehicles: light, medium and 


heavy duty trucks, fast inter-city and long-distance 
luxury coaches, single and double-decker buses. 
Everywhere, the Leyland Motor Corporation offers 
its customers the best long-term investment of all: 
speed with safety, high performance and proven 
reliability, economy, outstanding Group service. And 
always up-to-the-minute designs coupled 
with the highest standards of automotive 
engineering—twin guiding principles in the 
world of Leyland for more than 70 years I 


irvice. And 



Leyland Motor Corporation 


Ne ma tjonal eymbdotrefabteautomotivepowar 


LEYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION Leyland, Lanct. Export Salaa; Barkslay Squara Houaa, London W.I.. England. 

Over 100 companies, including Leyland Motors Ltd., AEC Ltd., Albion Motors Ltd., Scanimeli Lorries Ltd., Standard-Triumph International Ltd. 
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There is a better way 

*'^o harness power, ^^’to probe the sea, 

‘^’to search for oil 



1 India, one of the world’s greatest potential pro- tons (6,800 M.T.) of USS “T-1" Steels—three times as 
ducers of hydroelectric power, is moving fast to strong as regular carbon steel—for the five huge pen- 
harness its sources of energy throughout the stock pipes. These stronger steels resulted in large 
country. Stage Two of the Sharavathi Project in weight savings, lower shipping, handling, erection, and 
Mysore State is now being built and will furnish an welding costs. When the Sharavathi Project is corn- 
installed capacity of 534,000 kilowatts. United States pleted, it will be South Asia's largest generating facility 
Steel International (New York), Inc., supplied 7,5CX) net and a huge step forward in the area's industrial progress. 
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HMvy duly ttMiiidid pfa road «t a Powar station 

You can make it tough 


for PFA.We do! 


PFA, the amazingly versatile by-product of Britain's 
pulverised fuel-burning power stations can be stabilised with 
as little as 10% cement to form a road base strong enough to 
carry the heaviest motor traffic. 

Stabilised PFA is a cheap, easy-to-lay material which can cut 
the costs of roads, factory floors and car parks all over the 
country. Over 40,000 tons are being used for Britain's biggest 
(35 acres) vehicle park in the Midlands. 

Your Regional Ash Marketing Officer will tell you how yoii 
can save by using PFA to mix yourself a cheaper rdad, pouryour 
self better housesor build yourself a cheaper dam. 



THE MOST 


VERSATILE BY-PRODUCT 


OP BRITAIN'S 


POWER STATIONS 




Write to The Regional PFA 
Marketing Officer 

South Eastern: Bankside House 
Sumner Street. London SE1 

South Western: 15-23 Oakfield Grove 
Clifton* Bristol 8 

Midlands: C.E.G.B., Haslucks Green 
Rotd, Shirley* Solihull* Warwickshire 

North Western: Central Electricity House 
B25 Wiimsiow Road, Manchester 20 

North Eastern: P.O. Box 177,Merrion 
Centre, Leeds 2 

General Enquiries to: The PFA 
Marketing Officer, C.E.G.B.. Sudbury 
House. Newgate Street, London EC1 

Scottish Enquiries to: S.S.E.B., Cathcart 
House,.lnverleir Avenue, Gla^ow S4 
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Ever look inside 
a telephone switching system? 



CROSSBAR SWITCH 

The basic unit in todd/s ad> 
vanced telephone and telex 
connections. Ericsson crossbar 
switches are engineered for 
40 to 50 years of trouble-free 
service. 






CONTACT POINTS 

There are normally 1,200 twin 
contacts in an Ericsson cross¬ 
bar switch, Made of special sil¬ 
ver alloy, they assure noiseless, 
dependable transmission. 



These magnets activate the ver¬ 
tical and horizontal bars in an 
Ericsson crossbar switch. They 
are specially designed to avoid 
wearing and to guarantee a 
maximum of connecting speed. 


SELECTING *TINQERS** 

Precision engineered vibration dampers pro¬ 
vide perfect connections when the horizontal 
and vertical magnets determine the cross 
point for ‘‘closing" the contacts. (Contact 
groups on left have been removed to show 
"fingers" clearly.) 


(It takes a lot of vital functions to assure dependable telephone service.) 


Most telephone users never give any thought to the 
intricate switching that makes today’s fast connec¬ 
tions possible. 

We think that's as it should be. It means that sub¬ 
scribers* in 95 countries connected tp telephone and 
telex exchanges equipped with Ericsson crossbar can 


take fast dependable service for granted. Telephone 
administrators around the world have known for more 
than 90 years that they can rely on Ericsson when 
they want the finest in telecommunications equip¬ 
ment combining reasonable initial cost with longterm 
trouble-free service. 


L.M.ERICSSON 

TEiepHONe COMPANY 

World H«adqu«/tor». STOCKHOLM 32- SWEDEN 



,irUFACTURING FACILITIES ON FOUR CONTINENTS / SALES OROARiZATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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City of ^ London 

Old Broad Street 

E.C.2. 


We have pleasure in ai^ounc^g 
the opening of our first Brandi 
outside Switzerland al? • ^ 

117 Old Broa4 Street, .tetW-iB8-3861 

'• t *' "*■.* 

The Hanagemeht: Wfeasures,^ 

,. I^. Mr. Thiemann, . 

'• ^,43-V.|itere?‘l!aw iai6 assistaii^ of 

^the expei^en^" tp hantfld all 


^ Inteniationai Banking Operatiom'.. ' • 

‘ We welco^d '$<Jur and nftill^ ^ • 

/be deli^t)^ to Bisou» t^m ^th 
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Whether we design port 
or the whole of your plant... 



you get the full fruits of our experience 


Is your new process plant going to be the apple of your eye ^ 
Vickers-Zimmer can help to make it so. by supplying a 
completely integrated plant, so relieving you of most of 
the detailed planning and specification Vickers-Zimmer 
with their extensive design and engineering facilities, plus 
world-wide experience and know-how. are fully equipped 
to undertake all your requirements But whether your 
needs entail comprehensive service or individual plant for 
your new complex our resources are available 
Synthetic fibres and plastics Process plant of entirely hew 
design Town gas projects Vickers-Zimmer have de¬ 
signed constructed and commissioned plant of all these 
types for over 200 government and industrial contracts 
throughout the world We have our own independent 
processes for producing synthetic fibres 


If you would like the fruits of all this experience without 
the problems, call us in right at the project stage 



Vickers Zimmer Limited Metropolis House 39*45 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1 Tel (01 )^636 7744 Telex 21858 
i/ickers Auikslia Limitad 100 Exhibition Street Melbourne Cl Victorie Austrelia 
Vickers-Armstrbngs South Africa (Pty) Lid Maiitime House Lovaday St Johannesburg SA 


VX«7 
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1 CX)K, it’s hard 
j enough just 


enough just ^ ^ 

being a good air* L/AN YOU 

line. 

Harder still run¬ 
ning flights from 

Switzerland to North and South America, Near 


(where wouU Swissair be without its passengers and friends? 
Here's another ad 

that relies directly on you for bright ideas.} 


We'RE looking 
FOR A Swissair Slogan. 

Can 'Vbu help out? 


and Far East, Africa, Scandinavia, and Eastern Get up a slogan. 


n OLU VJAin. friendly, dependa- 

^ ble airline Swissair 

OUT i is, to be sure. Pre¬ 

cise and pretty as 
a Swiss watch. 
What to do? 

People who know about advertising told us. 


Europe. 


So we sat down and wrote short, snappy say- 


And on top of that, advertising it all. Making ingstoexpressthephilosophy,importance,capa- 

readers think. My, what an interesting, well-run, bility and things of Swissair. Like for instance: 





■ 




Never since Swissair became the ^‘na- 
tionar airline has the Swiss finance 
minister paid a centime of our deficit. 
(Which is why we can't afford any red 
ink.) 

Worse yet, he expects us to make 
a profit, io that he can collect taxes. 
And if we buy a couple of handsome 
DC^9s in America, we have to pay 
duty on each and every one. By weight. 

In short, the Swiss government 
wishes us well but does us no favors. 

So when you board a Swissair 
plane, you're not supporting a govern¬ 
ment or a nation. Just a comoany 
that's trying to do the best possible Job 
offlying. 


We hate superlatives, we really do. 
But when it comes to languages we're 
hard to match. 

All Swiss speak German or French 
or Italian to begin with, or sometimes 
all three at once. And anyone who 
works for Swissair also has to know 
English. We speak Spanish or Portu* 
guese where we have Spanish^ or 
Portuguese-speaking passengers. And 
of course we speak the language of the 
country wherever we have a Swissair 
office. 

But then in our sales department 
we have a Miss Sylvia Badrutt. She 
speaks Rhaeto-Romanic, the fourth 
national language of Switzerland. 
Sylvia Badrutt is our linguistic margin 
of safety. What other airline speaks 
Rhaeto-Romanic? 




Other countries have coal or oil or 
uranium. Cotton, iron ore, herring.^, 
coffee beans, or tremendous forests. 
None of that stuff in Switzerland. We 
have mountains,glaciers, lakes, mead¬ 
ows, and occasional gaps with cities, 
alpine farms, walks,and airports. What 
we have most of is air. That's why 
we're such dedicated fliers: every one 
of us wants to show what woruierful 
things you am do with air, the great¬ 
est Swiss natural resource. j 


AdvariitinQ Manager 
Swiaaaif VA 
Box 929 
8021 Zurich 
Switzarland 

(If It s kuHnr Utan tfm§ SMt. n Ian t • Uogan f 


Well, those three are our slogans 
so far. We can’t say we’re too satis¬ 
fied. We’d like better slogans. Par¬ 
ticularly ones you oan understand 
without a long explanation. 

If you oan think of one, why 
don’t you write it in that space there? 
And send it in to; 















Costain 


builds in 



nineteen 

currencies 


/\ncl n(‘orly ns nsii^y lri(i(]Li(i()(''^ f3ut lls . is routii's 
ti) Costtnifi, It ^ns (jUiCos in sen i; iif is's sfui 

is currcM'itly Wv')ik(fii) in six rviore Ai.livtiss kk Indi 


[s^opnrty (Jn-vt3lopnu;nt, n'liunp, driMipiiK) (.(sm ictt 


IrlanufiKdurn and a widn langn ot dnsipn and 
(sncjK lOnn'K) Sc'rvines, as via'il as consn uraieai, 
Currf.'nl tien.ova.’r ex( fs/'ds rr)0,.00(),0dp willi 
35 (,)ut.side di(' 'J.K Whellmi you (ouut it m 
doliars or drardinnis it acids u\> to tfe: saaie thisu.; 
As an I ntfona !!0( i.'.!I (:or')tr<i(:tor C.o^-aani inust have 


tfie men, tto’ (eehnipun . and tfis- e(iuit)mfait to 
comriete wattt thr^ [)(.‘st .m the vvorki And 0 do^. 


\ 



FAeh(Unf C. os pan'' I aTOtMd fdasinuj nod i. nv'i I 
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The Locust Years 


Many Conservative MPs admired, openly oi secretly, Mr 
(Callaghan’s brave defence of his economic policy in the 
Commons on Tuesday, but at the end of the day all of them 
voted against it. ^^ost Labour MPs deplored Mr Callaghan’s 
statement, but all then voted in support of it. The debate 
closed with a speech from the Leader of the House, Mr 
CCrossman, who thought it was very sad that ordinary British 
pt‘ople nowadays were temporarily rather distrustful of their 
politicians. 

Ordinary people’s opinions, at least of their (ioveinm(*nl, 
are being made manifest on the few occasions when they can 
get into the polling booths. It is entirely possible that, at by- 
elections now, more than two out of every three Labour MPs 
would be voted out of Parliament. The knowledge that Iwo- 
thirds of them might be hung ewen in three years and four 
months is doing something to concentrate the mind of I^abour 
backbenchers. As Mr Mayhew reminded them at Scarborough, 
they would have the power to force a change of programme 
by even beginning to threaten to vote, like so many Lalwur 
supporters in the country, against their leadei-s’ policies. Was 
Tuesday’s bland performance a sign that they should sit up 
and start barking ? 

The difficulty is that there is one respect in which Mr 
Callaghan was right this week, and it is probably the respect 
on which the dogs are at present inclined to bark most loudly 
at his heels. In the ir remarkable letter to “ Dear Harold ” two 
hours before the debate, the 46 Labour MPs who assailed the 
Chancellor’s policy, and then said that they would vote for it, 
complained chiefly that the “ marginal measures of reflation 
so far announced ” would not be sufficient to return the 
country to economic expansion. The Chancellor’s answer to 
this was that, although Britain faces a nasty winter-time rise 
in unemployment, “ the signs are clear on every hand ” that 
domestic demand is now rising again. “ I therefore refuse,” 
said Mr Callaghan in his boldest sentence, ” to take any further 
general measures of reflation in present circumstances as long 
as I am here.” Any ” decision to reflate further now would 
have little impact this winter but maximum impact next spring 
and summer,” when the Chancellor fears that he may be 
beginning to face his ” next preoccupation . . . that in the 
latter part of 1968 ... we should not let the economy roar 
ahead too fast for our basic strategy, nor ... allow the growth 
of private consumption to collide with public expenditure.” 

* There has to be a gasp of political admiration at this indica* 
_tion that the Chancellor is aheady blithely looking forward to 


imposing his next squeeze before the unemployment caused by 
his last squeeze has even begun to reach its winter peak, riiere 
also has to be a gasp of horror at the apparent tax implica¬ 
tions for next April’s budget. But, leaving that aside, the first 
part of the non-policy he announced on Tuesday is tempor¬ 
arily right. There are now signs—even though certainly not 
“ signs on every hand ”—that internal demand is rising again, 
and it would therefore be unwise to undertake further general 
reflation at the moment. The disturbing thing is that Mr 
Callaghan should sound so happy about how this situation has 
been reached. 

What has happened since July, 1966, is that Mr Callaghan 
has emulated the good old Duke of York by marching the 
country down to the bottom of the hill ; and now believes, 
after reading the latest prognostications, that we are probably 
beginning to march up the same hill again. While we were 
at the bottom of the hill, broadly speaking in the second 
quarter of 1967, it was suppo.sed that Britain’s balance of 
payments would swing into comfortable current surplus. 
Instead, during that second quarter, Britain’s basic deficit on 
current account (and remcmlDer, this was entirely before the 
Suez Canal’s closure) was greater even than in the worst 
quarter of the Tories’ worst year of 1964. 

'riiis was partly because many goods that are squeezed out 
of the home market cannot profitably be sold abroad at the 
present sterling exchange rate, although it was admittedly 
largely also Ijecause of a concurrent slowdown in world trade 
as a whole. But it was clear that world demand would soon 
rise again ; and the correct policy, so as to ensure that 
Britain’s recovery fmm recession was export-led, would have 
bt'en either to devalue sterling (while keeping a freeze on 
centrally-bargained wages, but not prices), or to give som<* 
other direct incentive* to exports, in that second quarter of 
1967. This was not done, and now, as world demand has 
begun to rise again since the summer, Britain’s internal 
demand has begun to rise too. Somewhat disingenuously, the 
Chancellor said on Tuesday that the domestic growth he can 
sec ahead is coming ” to some extent from private invest¬ 
ment ” (which, in fact, is merely not falling as heavily as most 
people had expected), as well as from public expenditurci 
(which is admittedly too high). But he knows quite well that 
the real emerging signs of upturn since the summer have been 
in consumption. 

The reasons are not far to seek- An artiele on page 641 
points out that in the last few months wage rates in Britain 
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have again been rising, while prices have temporarily stayed 
stable. This is a repetition of the situation in late 1965 and 
early 1966. When that happens, there is naturally a tem¬ 
porary rise in standards of living, and in levels of spending on 
both domestic and imported goods. Some Labour ministers 
were even hinting to their backbenchers this week that it 
always takes the public six months to realise when such a rise 
in the standard of living has come about ; and that Labour 
therefore merely needs to sit patiently through the next “ six 
months’ hard ” in order to see new voters for the party bloom¬ 
ing like flowers in the spring. It is true that, when wages have 
run ahead of both prices and productivity for a time, there 
can be a brief era of false gratitude to a government ; the last 
such occasion was in March, 1966, which is why Mr Wilson 
held the general election then, and which is why a lot of 
Labour MPs arc MPs now. 

But Mr Wilson is presumably not intending to hold a 
general election in six months’ time, and anyway he could not 
really expect to recover from his present electoral nadir by 
then. And it is difficult to see why the halcyon period between 
a consumption-led recovery and a balance of payments disas¬ 
ter should be longer than it was in 1966, when it lasted from 
January to July. When Mr Callaghan wants to look on the 
bright side, he may tell himself that the upturn in British 
imports from an expansion of consumption should be just 
about covered for a while from an upturn in British exports 
because of the recovery of world trade ; but the caveats he 
felt obliged to make in his speech suggested that, while he is 
actually sitting in his Treasury office, the poor man is not 
nowadays allowed to look on the bright side for long. 

This exercise of marching the economy down to the bottom 
of the hill and then marching it up again will only have been 
worthwhile if, while in the valley, there has either been a real 
reform of the internal structure of the economy, or a perma¬ 
nent strengthening of foreign confidence in Britain’s capacity 
for economic management. It is difficult to see what internal 
“ re-structuring ” there is supposed to have been. The big 
disappointment, to repeat, is that there has been no sign of a 
switch towards greater exporting. Other hopes from the period 
of squeeze are withering on the bough. 

True, there probably has been an increase in cost-conscious¬ 
ness in British industry, and unprofitable contracts are being 
turned away ; as most unprofitable contracts, at the present 
exchange rate, arc export ones this seems a mixed blessing. 
It had been hoped that, during the squeeze and freeze, Britain 
had moved permanently towards a more effective incomes 
policy ; but, in fact, the big trade union leaders, after having 
co-operated rather gallantly with the Government during a 
period when (because of the Chancellor’s failure to give an 
export stimulus) the fruits of their sacrifice were thrown away, 
are now beginning to mutter that they must hedge, and the 
overthrow of the right-wing leadership of the Amalgamated 


Engineering Union will make that mutter a hum. During- 
the period of rising unemployment, really skilled men have 
remained almost as scarce as ever. What has happened is that 
a lot of women have left the labour force, and that semi-skilled 
and unskilled men are underemployed ; these latter are now 
saying that they need higher wage rates, because government 
policy is supposed to be in favour of the lower-paid. Mean¬ 
while, the Government’s main promised structural reform 
is that in future booms unemployment will be spread more 
evenly—i.e. it will see that industry docs not go forward 
so fast in the parts of the country where it considers its 
operations to be most economic, but can go forward rather 
faster in parts where it considers its operations to be less so. 

As for hopes that the squeeze and freeze would permanently 
strengthen foreign confidence in sterling, they have become 
the raw material for burle^ue. This week a rumour that tht* 
D-mark might be upvalued—a story which, if true, would be 
of great long-tenn advantage to sterling—nearly caused an¬ 
other run from the pound. There has been a steady seepage 
of money out of London for some time, largely because the 
interest rate margin on covered arbitrage transactions has 
generally been in favour of New York. Mr Callaghan would 
have been wise to have countered this by moving Bank rate up 
to 7 per cent three weeks ago. He could at that time have 
offset the deflationary effect of this determined move on 
internal activity by fiscal relaxations ; if he still considers 
it impossible to give export incentives, then he should have* 
extended the investment grants. Instead, by moving Bank rale 
up in stages, and behind New York, Mr Callaghan has made 
it impossible to take these counteracting moves ; the ^ pci 
cent rise in Bank rate on Thursday was still clearly not 
enough. 

One excuse for moving slowly is presumably that a rise 
would annoy the American Administration, and anyway the 
Federal Reserve seems to be generously pumping foreign 
exchange that flows from Britain back into Britain again. But 
this kindness from foreign bankers is having to be paid for in 
various ways, both financial and political. Some passages of 
the Chancellor’s speech this week were almost certainly moti¬ 
vated by this mess on the exchanges, which the continuing 
dock strike does not help. In order to butter up foreign central 
bankers, it was presumably necessary to go out of the way to 
be very commendatory of Britain’s central banker ; then, 
because a party row was roused by this, it became more 
difficult to raise Bank rate immediately by the full point. 
Some of the raft of Labour MPs now signing motions 
against the Chancellor are, of course, the last people for 
rationalists to support. No doubt Mr Callaghan deserves all 
the Treasury’s plaudits for being dauntless and unflinching 
and undismayed and unabashed. But it -was George Bernard 
Shaw who said that an Englishman thinks he is being moral 
when he is only uncomfortable. 


Down from the Clouds 


Mr Smith says he likes Mr Thomson 
—but Rhodesia is getting more unlikeable 


Statistics on Rhodesia arc hard to come by nowadays. The* 
Smith government suppresses all economic information that 
does not suit its purpose. South Africa has helped by ceasing 
to publish data on its transactions with Rhod^ia. The United 
Nations is finding several other governments shy about pro¬ 
viding the trade figures called for under last Deccml^r’s 
jcurity Council decision on sanctions, l^rough all the 
ptwo points stand out. One which colburad Wednesday’s 
nges in the Commons is that on November nth 
ssia enters its third year of independence —im independ- 
illegal, unrecognised by any nation in the world, 
and fast* mutati ng into dependence on ^uth Africa, but real 


enough to present Britain with just as big a problem as it did 
two years ago. The other is that the whole Rhodesian issue 
has ^come unsurpassed as a source of ill-founded hopes. 

October saw a wave of vague optimism among White 
Rhodesians, particularly businessmen. Mr Smith found it 
necessary to pour more than one lot of cold water bn these 
hopes. Far too many^peopk in Rhodesia were getting their 
heads fartoo high in the olouds,” he told his parliament on 
October Q5th. In London, the announcement on October 
12th that the Commonwealth Secretary/ Mr^George Thom¬ 
son, would visk. Salisbury thk week was abb followed by 
damping official comments. This did not prevent Mr Heath 
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telling the Conservative party conference on the 19th that 
he believed this was probably a better time for negotiations 
than there had been “ for many months.” In Rhodesia, he 
said, there were “forces of moderation waiting to be released.” 
But the Smith government’s immediate official comment on 
the Tory conference was that Mr Heath, like Mr Wilson, was 
still thinking of negotiations about independence, whereas 
Rhodesia was only interested in negotiations for recognition. 

A few days later, Mr Smith had visited Pretoria on 
October 21 St and Mr Vorster had declared, on the 23rd, 
that the Rhodesian problem must be solved “ in the interests 
of the whole of southern Africa.” This, taken together with 
the earlier visit to London by the South African 
foreign minister. Dr Hilgard Muller, was enough to set off 
another spurt of optimism, which was again revived when Mr 
Thomson saw Dr Muller on November 5th as he passed 
through Pretoria on his way to Botswana. Speculation has 
connected all these encounters with the current South African 
pressure on Britain to join France in flouting the four-year- 
old United Nations embargo on the sale of arms to South 
Africa. The suggestion has been that, if Britain would agree 
to sell arms, South Africa would push Mr Smith towards a 
reasonable settlement ; if Britain would not, it could not 
expect to be allowed further use of the Simonstown naval 
base’s facilities. Whether or not Dr Muller has in fact dis¬ 
cussed this with British ministers, recent statements by him 
and Mr Botha, the defence minister, have indicated their 
support for the vigorous lobbying on the arms issue now being 
conducted by some industrialists in Britain. 

There are two good reasons for not yielding to any such 
pressures. First, Britain’s attempts to dissociate itself from 
South Africa’s racial policies would be damaged if the anns 
sales were n*sumcd. Second, the development most likely to 
lead Pretoria to put a real squeeze on Salisbury is South 
Africa’s recognition that its own position will be jeopardised 
by the continuation of the Rhodesian dLSpute. Mr Vorster’s 
statement on October 23rd suggested that this recognition is 
growing. 

One thing that is stimulating it is the direct involvement 
of South African armed forces in the anti-guerrilla struggle 
that has affected Rhodesia more seriously since August. Tight 
censorship in Rhodesia and South Africa alike has kept the 
details frorh people in both countries, but there is no doubt 
that South African forces, with armoured cars and aircraft. 


have been taking part in the fighting for several months. How 
much further involvement can South Africa afford ? Portugal 
has already put more than 150,000 troops into its African 
territories without achieving any final suppression of the up¬ 
risings that pose potential threats to South Africa’s own 
western and eastern flanks. The swift repulse of the white 
mercenaries who invaded the Congo from Angola last week 
(see page 614) may hearten African insurrectionaries again 
after their earlier reverses. Mr Vorster has publicly defended 
the sending of South Africans to fight in Rhodesia, and -white 
South Africans have generally approved the recruiting of 
mercenaries to go to the Congo ; but it can be seen from 
Pretoria that there arc limits beyond which involvement 
cannot be stretched without real danger. 

Mr Vorster’s reluctance to promise that he would take 
Rhodesia under his wing permanently Is well justified. 
Rhodesia’s black-white ratio of population is already nearly 
twenty to one—five times the ratio in South Africa ; and, as 
an eminent Stellenbosch economist w'arned the Smith govern¬ 
ment last month, in twenty years’ time it will be around thirty 
to one. And Mr Vorster knows that in a real showdown 
many Rhodesian whites would not stay and fight it out. 

Mr Smith’s government is marking the end of its second 
year of independence by pushing through legislation of an 
openly racist nature. Its aim is to force non-whites out of 
their homes if these happen to be in mainly white residential 
areas, and to make segregation in public places legal instead 
of merely conventional. I’his has necessitated the public over¬ 
ruling of the constitutional council which, under the new con¬ 
stitution framed by the Smith government itself, was supposed 
to uphold biisic human rights for all Rhodesians. The sweep¬ 
ing aside of the council’s protests (and the protests of the 
churches, the helpless parliamentary opposition, and the 
gagged press) has providc^d a timely reminder of the reiisons 
why the British government has refused to approve any settle¬ 
ment that left the Rhodesian Front free to deal as it pleased 
with the 4i million black Rhodesians. The legislation seems 
deliberately timed for Mr Thomson’s visit. It cannot be 
defended on any score. But it may help to bring some heads 
in Britain down out of the clouds of optimism alx>ut an early 
settlement—which quickly gathered again after Mr Thom¬ 
son’s first long talk with Mr Smith on Wednesday— 
and to concentrate thought on the essential problem of avert¬ 
ing even now, a full-scale race war. 


Don't Quit Now 


No good case has been made out yet for grabbing General 
de Gaulle's hints about "association" with the common market 


Why not settle for association ? President de Gaulle, at a 
banquet for the Irish prime minister last week, .seemed to 
suggest more clearly than before that, while British member¬ 
ship of the European Economic Community is out, British 
association with it is there for the asking. So why not take him 
at his word ? 

Mr Wilson, who has spent a great deal of energy on getting 
the Labour party to support the bid for full membership, 
naturally rejects the idea. But as the day of a possible French 
veto draws nearer the temptation to settle for half the loaf is 
strong, and growing. As, no doubt, it was intended to grow: 
President de Gaulle is patently more experienced at spreading 
confusion among the enemy than Lord Chalfont is. But the 
transparency of the French offer is not enough to condemn 
it out of hand. Most peace offers are made with some element 
of sincerity, and most of them, if accepted, would offer some 
advantages to both sides; The advantage for Britain in 
economic association appears to be cle.ar: instead of poshing 
the campaign for' full membership to the point where 
J^rcsiderit de Gaulle itiiieht decide to veto it out right, bringing 


everything to a halt for a further period of years, why not 
quietly accept an arrangement that would give this country 
most of the immediate commercial benefits of membership 
without its disadvantages, and would prepare the way for 
full membership later ? 

It is a seductive argument but, in our view, a mistaken one. 
There would be a case for association if ^d when it became 
quite clear that the attempt to get full membership was 
doomed to defeat. That has not happened yet. There is still 
a chance that when President de Gaulle calculates the cost 
to himself of coming out with a flat no, he will decide not to. 
Unless he does slap a veto down, there are several reasons 
for looking on the association idea with very great misgiving. 

The first reason is .sheer experience. President de Gaulle’s 
apparent offer may be sincere this time. It may be that 
France would enter the resulting negotiations with the genuine 
intention of bringing them quickly to a successful end. But 
the British are bound to remember those disastrous negotia¬ 
tions for a Europe-wide free trade area that broke up in 
IQ58. Those negotiations were dcrigned to g et fo r Britain the 
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commercial benefits of the European connection; and it was 
France that prevented them succeeding. A good deal has 
changed since then, including the attitude of British 
ihinisters towards, say, the Commonwealth ; but in some 
respects the French attitude has actually hardened. 

And what does France mean by association ? The common 
market’s existing agreements with the primitive economics of 
Africa or the developing ones of Greece and Turkey offer no 
guide: the essence of the Greek agreement is tariff-cutting 
over a period of 12 years, of the Turkish one achievement of 
a customs union over a period of, at the very least, 17 years. 
This, presumably, is not what people mean when they talk 
of “ immediate ” advantages in association. Nor, presumably, 
are the four years that have passed since Austria asked for 
association or the five years since Spain did the same. The 
Austrian talks began two and a half years ago. They are 
still unfinished. Given the best possible will on both sides—and 
that is a large assumption—the British negotiations could 
hardly end before 1969. And how would they end ? There 
could be another French veto. There would certainly be some 
very hard bargaining on strictly commercial lines in which 
the political sympathy that most common market countries 
have for Britain would count for precious little. 

And would association indeed be the half-way house to full 
membership ? Possibly. But it is highly uhlikely that General 
de Gaulle himself would be ready to fix a deadline for the 
next step. Without such a deadline there is nothing but his 
assurance that he has no objection “ in principle ” to Britain’s 
membership, only objections in detail that have lasted him 
five years already and which can clearly be made to last for 
ever, or at least until there are no more solutions that he can 
find difficulties for. 

To every one of these doubts there may be a good answer. 
But not one of them has been answered yet, although 
President de Gaulle has been dropping his hints about 
association for a number of years now. Mr Wilson would 
be foolish to grasp at a vague and possibly booby-trapped 
offer of a second-best solution before he is pretty certain 
that what Britain really wants is quite beyond his reach. 
The French, in their present mood, cannot be trusted. 

The second reason for not discussing association is even 
larger. To give up now would not only make nonsense 
of the effort that Mr Wilson and Mr Brown have put into the 


campaign for full membership, and pull the rug from under" 
those European friends of Britain who have been ready to 
argue our case. It would also hand President dc Gaulle a 
prize that he can otherwise win only by running a substantial 
risk to his own position. 

To veto Britain outright will embarrass him internationally 
and at home. No one can guarantee that the French presidency 
will change hands within the next ten years, or that French 
ideas about Britain will change when it does. But if Britain 
were now meekly to surrender, it would be demonstrating to 
the people and politicians of France that the politics of 
grandpa do, after all, work rather comfortably. More than 
that, it will ensure that no European country even goes 
through the motions of arguing Britain’s case in any future 
negotiation. Why should they fight for us if we won’t ? 

What is at stake is not just Britain’s future, or the future 
of the present sbc-country community, but the future of 
Europe. It is this that the British Government must make 
absolutely clear. No member of the European community, 
with the possible exception of Holland, haaj^any great reason 
to fight for British interests even if Britain will fight for them 
like fury. Nor are the vital interests of the common market 
as now constituted at issue: the little Europe of the Six is 
short on certain technologies, it is increasingly vulnerable to 
American industrial penetration, but it is a viable concern. 
For those who are content to remain little Europeans there is 
some reason, but no imperative one, to support Britain’s 
entry. The one imperative in the situation—for those who do 
not want to remain little Europeans—is the intangible one: 
the need for that “ construction of Europe ” which President 
de Gaulle himself has called an essential task. 

President de Gaulle and his ministers arc now heroically 
arguing that admitting Britain to the common market will 
hinder this task. Precisely the reverse is true. To veto Britain 
is to veto the creation of a strong, united and European 
Europe. So long as it is plain that this is what a French 
thumbs-down implies, President de Gaulle will not find it 
easy to issue a veto. Let him make up his own mind. But for 
heaven’s sake let us not help him to pretend that he is really 
doing something else. Backing away voluntarily into 
association after one bad quarter of an hour in the Council 
of Ministers would enable him to say that the British had 
never really been interested in anything but commerce. 


What's Up With the F-111 

A third F-111 crashed last week, starting more rumours that the US Navy 
was going to cancel the aircraft. It was mostly wishful thinking 


Like all rumours, it had a grain of truth. Determined efforts 
had been made during the summer, by the McDonnell Cor¬ 
poration in particular, to sell the United States Navy a better 
and lighter swing-wing carrier aircraft than the F-i 11 is ever 
likely to be. It was not at all diAicult to demonstrate that 
such an aircraft could be built ; any custom-tailored design 
is going to perform better in its chosen role than the general-' 
purpose F-i 11, which has the disabilities associated with any 
jack-of-all-trades. But the object of designing the F-iii as 
a general-purpose aircraft was to incur one single set of 
development costs, and to get the economies of very long pro¬ 
duction runs ; for that reason alone, cancelling any part of 
the order for it and substituting some new and better aircraft 
jfs nilut likely to happen—not unless the F-iii itself performs 
I i;9UCh worse on test than it is doing now. All of which is bad 
/iibws for the anti-F-iii lobby in America and for those in 
B^tain who want the bally thing to fail because it supplanted 
^cir dcarlv-bclovcd. not-to-bc-forirotten TSR-2. 


The quicker General Dynamics gets the F-iii into 
production, the harder it becomes for the competition to get 
a hearing. The 23 prototype aircraft have already been 
delivered, together with the first two production aircraft ; 
they arc now expected to come off the line at the rate of eight 
a month. Their performance Ls a good deal closer to the 
target than the critics will admit and prices, for the airframe 
at least, are up no more than 10 per cent from the levels at 
which serious negotiations first started. The naval version 
has nothing like as good a record as the air force F-i i is ; it 
is later and falls much further short of its desired performance. 
But, for better or worse, the US Navy must live with it 
because the entire carrier defence system from 1972 onwards 
is built round a missile and a firing system that only the F-i 11 
is capable of carrying. And the Navy is not going to cancel 
its, missile. 

None of the three F-i 11 crashes so far has been caused by 
malfunctioning of the pivoting wings* although the first did 
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happen because the trainee pilot forgot to push them out 
into the landing ]x>sition, killed his instructor and badly burnt 
himself. The second was a carrier landing accident ; and 
the third, and most recent, a failure of the hydraulics, and 
this time the crew were high enough to use their ejector 
capsule (a new gimmick, this, which blows out the sealed, 
pressurised cockpit as a single unit with the two pilots sitting, 
unprcssurc-suited, inside) and lived to tell the tale. 

In some ways, it might be better if something did go wrong 
with the wings ; the object of test flying is to pick up design 
defects before they kill too many people, and it would be 
optimistic to expect such a radical innovation as swing wings 
to be introduced without extracting a savage toll of pilots. 
Belter find the flaws now than later, for on the heels of the 
F-111 is the Boeing supersonic airliner. 

Not a bad record, but rumours that the F-i 11 is in dead 


The Case for Aldabra 

Britain’s bases east of Suez are going one by one. By the end 
of the month the last British troops will be gone from Aden. 
By ^975 the latest the bases in Singapore and Malaysia 
will be closed, and those in the Persian Gulf probably will 
be too. Britain’s ability to provide immediate military aid to 
anyone in the Indian Ocean who needs it will then rest with 
three forces. The first is a seaborne commando of 850 men, 
probably based in western Australia. The second is a brigade 
of three battalions plus support troops, making 3,000 men in 
all, stationed in Britain as part of the strategic reserve. I’he 
third is the reconnaissance and fighter-bomber squadrons that 
the Royal Air Force could send to the help of local armies. 
All three together make up only a tiny force. It probably 
could not be used at all unless a local government calls upon 
Britain for help, for it would need to nriake an unopposed 
“red carpet” landing. If it is to be a credible military weapon, 
it will have to be got out to the spot very fast indeed. 

That is what puts Aldabra on the strategic map. The 
British and American governments are still trying to make 
up their minds Whether to develop this tiny British atoll 
north-west of Malagasy as a staging post for troop-carrying 
aircraft and fighter-bombers. They will have to decide soon, 
for the i2,ooo-foot runway, the storage tanks, the berthing 
jetty, the radio station, transit facilities and quarters for 
around 200 men will take three or four years to build. But a 
great many scientists and other people are opposing the idea 
of slapping a military post on to one of the few remaining 
places in the world that is still relatively free of human con¬ 
tamination. The “ Look ” programme on BBC television on 
Monday night showed how vehemently such people feel. In 
our opinion they have not fully understood the potential 
importance of Aldabra. 

The point is that a staging post on this atoll would provide 
a third military air route into the Indian Ocean. There are 
at present two routes. The first—eastabout across the Middle 
East to Gan in the Maldivc islands—may not always be 
usable. It could be closed if the Moslem countries of the 
Middle East decided that they disapproved of the purposes 
for which Britain wanted to fly over their territory. The 
second route—^westabout across north America and the 
American bases in the Pacific—is unlikely to run into this 
particular difficulty. But, as the table shows, it is longer : 
for Africa, far longer. It is also cluttered with traffic—and 
may still be even after the end of the Vietnam war. 

If either of these routes were put of action, Aldabra would 
be very valpable indeod. It is always a bad thing to be stuck 
with only a single option—which is what would happen if 
cither the Moslem world or the United States happened not 


trouble are certain to grow louder as the rest of the American 
aircraft industry gets hungrier. McDonnell tried to snitch 
some of the F-i 11 Navy order because the company can sc*e 
its Phantom orders coming to an end with nothing to replace 
them, and as a long-standing Navy contractor thought it 
might stand a chance. The Boeing company has no military 
aircraft in production ; Douglas has nothing serious to speak 
of ; Lockheed is selling freighters, but its beautiful and 
accidait-prone, 2,000 mph, all-titanium fighter has no pro¬ 
duction order in prospect. Mr McNamara has been as good 
as his word ; he is not ordering any new combat aircrzdt of 
significance other than the F- n i, and the implications of just 
what this means for the rest of the American aircraft industry 
are only gradually beginning to sink in as old orders run 
out. It is not only the aircraft manufacturers of Europe who 
are .shrinking. 


More is at stake on this Indian Ocean atoll 
than its giant tortoises and frigate birds 

to want Britain to move troops into the Indian Ocean. 
Aldabra is the way out of this one-option comer. The troop- 
carriers could fly from Britain, via the American base on the 
British island of Ascension, either across central or southern 
Africa or, if both were blocked to overflying, round the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Good Hope route (which the American 
C-5 transports could fly without refuelling if Britain bouglu 
some) would require no other government’s permission for 
its use. From Aldabra the planes could then fly on to all 
points of the compass -to the Far Ea.sl, to Australia, to 
India, to Arabia and the Persian Gulf, or to Africa, i'or 
operations in east and central Africa the island could also be 
used as a ba.se for strike aircraft to support the infantry. 


WITH A PAIR OF DIVIDERS 

Nautical 

miles 




Eastabout 

Westabout 

_ 

Ascension-Aldabra 


Middle East- United States- 

Across 

Around 


Gan 

Pacific 

Africa 

Good Hope 

Britain-Bahrein 

3,900 

17,400 

10,000 

11.100 

Britain-Singapore 

8,100 

13,300 

11.100 

12,200 

Britain-Perth 

9,100 

13,700 

11,500 

12.600 

Britain-East Africa 

8,500 

18,200 

7,400 

8.900 


All this adds up to a strong case for another staging post 
in the western reaches of the Indian Ocean. But why Aldabra 
in particular, when there are so many other islands around 
the place ? The first reason is that there would be no local 
political difficulties about the use of Aldabra, because 
Aldabra happens to be uninhabited. So arc some other islands. 
But most of the other islands are either too small or the 
wrong shape for a runway that can cope with the prevailing 
south-east wind, while others have deeply shelving waters 
that rule out adequate berthing facilities for ships. And on the 
Good Hope route Aldabr^ lies close to the critical flying dis¬ 
tance : to fly on another 150 miles to Farquhar would reduce 
the payload of a VC 10 by 20 per cent. Lastly, there is the 
question of cost. Aldabra would be the cheapest island to 
develop. The bill seems likely to be more than the £20 million 
usually talked about ; £30 million might be nearer the mark. 
It is most unlikely to approach the £100 million that one of 
the Labour party’s critics of the Aldabra project, Mr Tam 
DalycU, h^ thrown into the argument. It is not a large sum 
of money for a major gain in strategic flexibility. 

But thib main objection of the opponents of the scheme has 
nothing to do with money or strategy. It is simply that 
Aldabra is an unspoiled island, and they do not want it 
spoiled. It has not be^n ruined by guano diggers. There is 
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a fishing settlement, and the fishermen have their own veget¬ 
able patches ; a few goats, dogs, cats and rats run wild. But 
Otherwise this coral atoll preservi,*s a primitive balance of 
nature practically untouched by man. The island has its own 
in-bred species of flightless rails and other unique birds ; 
like the Galapagos islands, it has giant tortoises ; and it is 
the main breeding ground for frigate birds in the Indian 
Ocean. The scientists want the birds and the giant tortoises to 
be unharmed. More than this, they want the integrity of a 
natural laboratory to be prc.servcd intact. 

It is a perfectly respectable case. But it is not as unanswer¬ 
able as the scientists seem to think it is. So far as the 
preservation of the existing wild life is concerned the Ministry 
of Defence is prepared to meet most of the objectors’ com¬ 
plaints. The military installations would be confined to one 
part of the atoll (the only exception would be a BBC trans¬ 
mitter close to the fishing .settlement). If some of the rain¬ 
water pools used by thirsty frigate birds have to be filled in, 
others will be provided in another corner of the atoll. This 
is not just to be nice to the birds ; it will reduce the bird- 
strike hazard to aircraft, a problem the critics have made 
much of but which the RAF says could be kept 
pretty .small. The arrangements for berthing ships have 
been changed so as to leave an important part of the atoll 
untouched by pipelines and similar paraphernalia and the 
tidal lagoon unaffected. The military planners are even 
prepared to protect the tortoises by walls and to control 
weeds.and garbage disposal. They are ready to co-operate 
to the full in leaving part of the atoll as a kind of natural 
Whipsnade—and to give the scientists a big say in running it. 

So Aldabra’s wild life could be preserved if the staging 
post were built. But the other thing the scientists want to save 


—the island’s rarity value as one of the few spots still left, 
in the world that is virtually untouched by man—would not. 
The scientists are quite right about this .The answer is that this 
is one of those problems where two different things have to 
be weighed against each other. Against the certain loss in 
the natural sphere must be set the possible gains in another : 
the protection of countries fringing the Indian Ocean 
that are starting to build democratic systems against the 
hostile forces that might threaten them with cither a commu¬ 
nist dictatorship or a right-wing tyranny. The danger could 
come from either quarter. It is very likely indeed that some of 
these countries will some day want outside military assistance 
to help them survive. This is not neo-imperialism : it is merely 
an offer of help to people who are threatened by other men’s 
ambitions. In our view the choice is obvious. The po.ssibility 
of saving one or two of these countries from violent subjection 
to other people’s ambitions far outweighs the damage that 
would admittedly be done to Aldabra’s ecology. 

This is why the decision about Aldabra is important. For 
Britain its development could well be the test case of how far 
it is willing to back up its convictions in the Indian Ocean. 
Even with Aldabra, the British are not going to be able to do 
very much east of Suez. Without Aldabra, they can count on 
being able to do hardly anything. The Americans, guarding 
the flank east of Singapore, know that the British will have 
neither the wish nor the means to fight a prolonged war alone 
in the Indian Ocean. But, in smaller crises, they would wel¬ 
come Britain’s ability to offer military help if it were asked to 
do so. The Aldabra staging post will require joint British- 
American financing. No doubt the Americans feel that is is up 
to Britain to make up its mind first. The case for Britain to 
say yes, and say it soon, is a strong one. 


BRITAIN 


Engineers go left 


The whole British trade union movement 
has taken a significant side step leftwards 
through the election of a former Com¬ 
munist Party member, Mr Hugh Scanlon, 
as the successor to Lord Carron as Presi¬ 
dent of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. Since Labour gained power in 
1964 the rule of “Carron’s law” in the 
AEU—with its 1,200,000 members, the 
second largest union in the country—has 
been one of the main reasons why any 
pro-Wilson motions have passed through 
the annual Trades Union Congress and 
annual Labour party conference at all. 
By rejecting Mr John Boyd, Lord Car- 
ron's right wing heir apparent, the tiny 
1.1 per cent of AEU members who 
bdltered to vote (still more the 89 per 
who did not bother) have rx>mpletely 
Labour’s internal balance of 
I^Pjii^ting pow^r. An alliance with Mr 


Cousins’s I'ransport and General Workers’ 
Union would seem to be Mr Scanlon’s 
most logical course, if he can exert as 
much power over the AEU’s other govern¬ 
ing bodies as Lord Carron did. 

If this docs happen on the political 
front, Mr Wilson will have to learn simply 
to ignore conference decisions ; he has 
already proved an apt pupil of Mr Gait- 
skell in that respect. The effects on the 
internal management of the AEU will 
bear equally close watching. Mr Scanlon 
has hitherto been the champion of those 
who want the AEU to be ruled “demo¬ 
cratically ” (i.e. to leave the power in the 
sometimes very dubious hands of local 
groups of militants who bother to turn 
up at meetings, instead of spreading more 
full-time paid organisers around the coun¬ 
try). I'his may lead to a dash with the 
views of the modernists, who have also 


incteasiiigly leiugiiised that the AEU 
would be the first organisation to gain 
from any major advance of the up¬ 
grading of semi-skilled workers to skilled 
worker status. The recent l)oId spend¬ 
ing on computers by the union has been 
an indication of the engineers’ realisation 
that it is among the technologists that 
their new recruiting drives should be 
aimed. A lot may now depend on which 
daemon wins the battle for Mr Scanlon's 
soul : the left winger or the organisation 
man. 

On the industrial negotiating front, 
the earnings of three million workers are 
partly governed by the negotiations just 
begun between the Engineering Employ* 
ers’ Federation and the Confederation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions. 
Here the employers must regret the non¬ 
election of Mr Boyd, whose bluff Scots 
negotiating technique is well known to 
them. But Mr Scanlon may well prove 
less of a tiger than they think. Foi in the 
world of the unions, as everywhere else, 
responsibility is the inevitable corollary to 
power. It is in fields other than those of 
national wage negotiations that Mr Scan¬ 
lon’s accession proniises to be mort grimly 
important. 







IF YOU AF£ THINKING OF 
EXPANDING YOU SHOULD 
CONSIDER THESE POINTS 

•GLENROTHES can provide develop¬ 
ment sites and top quality labour, 
both male and female. Absenteeism 
and turnover are negligible. 

•The standard of education in Fif4 is 
the highest in the Country. GLEN¬ 
ROTHES has superb modern 
schools, at all levels to maintain a 
high standard of potential labour. 

•Large numbers of miners are becom¬ 
ing redundant as pits close. They are 
proving highly adaptable, quick to 
learn new trades and eager to work. 
Some skilled trades can be obtained 
immediately. 

Ptir full Inhrmtion wf/re fo.w 
Brigadier B. S. Doyle. C.B.B.. 
M*B.t.M.. Qlenrotteee Deoelopf 
meet Corporetloii, Qlenrotfiei. 
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Some Glenrothes 
companies that havt 
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A.E.I. 

BECKMANS 
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EMIHUS 

BUTCHART 
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STOWE-WOOOWARD BTR 
ROBERTSON & FERGUSON 
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FORMICA 

SALTER , 1 

SEE6ES 

TOKHEIM (OK) .' 

There is room for many more. \ 


Marconi is a consortium of 13 Divisions each of 
Company size and each contributing to a 
common purpose its knowledge of electronic and 
mechanical engineering, and its expertise in 
design, planning, production and commissioning 
of complete projects. 

A consortium under unified management control 
with undivided responsibility to its customers. 

A consortium with an enviable international 
reputation won by a lifetime of successful 
worldwide operation. A consortium spending 
£15.000,000 every year with British industry. 

The Marconi consortium is good for Britain. 

encyclopaadic Marconi 

Complete system planners, designers-— 

end makers of electronic equipment 
for space, radio digital and naval 
communication; broadcasting and 
television; automation, airadio; air 
traffic control and air defence. 
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oOZcutin 

export 

freight rates 


BEA Cargo introduces the turopak SB 


• Max. waight (me. container) 800 kg. 

• External volume 88 cu. ft. including 
pallet. (Internal volume approx. 80 cu. ft.) 

• Standard container rate irrespective 
of contents 

• Mixed commodities Almost any 
commodity or combination of 
commodities can be accepted 

• Containers are available in a variety of 
materials, and can be either 
permanent or disposable 

• Integral pallet on all containers 


e Discounts are given on these 
BEA routes 


between : Belfast, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, 
London 

and Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Zurich. 



British exporters and importers can now got up to 80% discount 
on normal rates using the 'Eurepak 88*. The more you pack into 
this new European standard air cargo container, the lower the 
rate per kilo and the lower your packing costs. 


For full details and actual cost 
pavings to you, contact ICAB, 

8 e International Cargo Advisory 
reku. West London Air Terminal, 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 
'^lejjhone: FRO 4255 Ext. 2463. 




CARGOU 


NUMBER 1 IN EUROPE 
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B y-ileciiohs 

Labour safe 
nowhere? 


Last week’s three by-elbctions in what had 
formerly been safe Labour scats were 
thudding blows at the Government. 
Lalx)ur lost South West Leicester to ^e 
Conservatives, Hamilton to the Scottish 
Nationalists, and retained Manchester- 
Gorton only by a majority equal to 1.4 
per cent of the poll. The key conclusions 
seem to be : 

(1) ITie net i6i per cent swing from 
Labour to Conservative at South West 
Leicester occurred with only 57^ per cent 
of the constituency’s electorate voting 
(versus 74 per cent at the 1966 general 
election) ; this result was therefore com¬ 
pounded of the present basic big city 
swing to the Tones, plus the effect of 
Labour abstentions. The net 9.4 per cent 
swing to Conservative at Manchester- 
Gorton, by contrast, was not aided by 
Labour abstentions ; the turnout of 72^ 
per cent was virtually the same as at the 
general election. If the Conservatives had 
managed to keep the temperature down 
(and the rate of Labour abstentions up ?) 
at Gorton, they would presumably have 
won the seat; indeed, with the apathetic 
Leicester swing, they would pick up well 
over two out of every three Labour seats 
that became vacant in by-elections now. 
One fact that may have boosted the turn¬ 
out—and just ditched the Tories’ chances 
—at Gorton was that their candidate was 
called after his grandfather Winston 
Churchill. 

(2) At Hamilton, in the former heart of 
the Lanarkshire coalfield, three-sevenths 
of the huge majority who had previously 
voted Labour switched to the Scottish 


Nationalist, presumably partly because 
they want^ to protest against the Gov¬ 
ernment though without actually voting 
Tory. But Mrs Ewing would not have 
“ made history for l^tland ” if four- 
sevenths of those who had previously 
voted Tory had not switched to Scottish 
Nationalist too, presumably partly because 
they saw this as their first and almost 
unl^lievable opportunity of getting 
Labour out. At the last general election 
Hamilton was the second safest of Labour’s 
46 seats in Scotland. If there is to be this 
two way squeeze—towards Nationalist in 
^fe seats, and presumably towards lory 
in more mai^inal ones—Labour could not 
be confident of retaining any Scottish 
seat that fell vacant soon. 

Certainly, the two English seats where 
Labour MPs have recently died (Acton 
which is vulnerable to a ij per cent swing, 
and Meriden which is vulnerable to a 
3.7 per cent swing) look reasonably easy 
captures for the Conservatives. If they 
go, plus Mr Wigg’s Dudley (see page 602), 
the Government’s overall majority will 
fall to 79, compared to the 97 with which 
they emerged from the general election. 


What are Nats ? 


The vivacious Mrs Winifred Ewing, 
38 and a mother of three, who swept 
Labour out of Hamilton is shortly due to 
arrive at Westminster with her band of 
camp followers, bagpipes, St. Andrew’s 
crosses an’ a’. 

What will she do there ? Scottish 
Nationalist policy is for her to vote and 
work, in the interests of the people of 
Scotland, until the day she is joined by 
35 other Scottish Nationalist MPs, repre¬ 
senting a majority of Scottish constituen¬ 
cies, when they will ask the Commons 
to set up a Scottish legislature with full 


control over Scottish affairs. If the 
English refuse, the Scot Nats will 
withdraw from a provisional Scottish 
goveriiinent, loyal to the crown. The 
Scots as a whole will then be offered a 
constitution and a general election. Just 
like that. 

What good will this do the Scots ? The 
Nats say it will stop tliem being worse 
serfs than the Poles or Hungarians, will 
save them hundreds of millions of pounds 
which would otherwise be taken out of 
.Scotland and spent between Birmingham 
and Brighton, end the drain of Scottish 
hearts and brains, and give them a UN 
seat between Saudia Arabia and Senegal. 

But how would they run Scotland ? 
The Nats say their economic plans are 
different in two big ways : they would 
run a cheap fuel policy and they would 
have an integrated transport system 
including flat-rate freight charges where- 
ever practicable. 

But doesn*t Scotland benefit from 
English spending in Scotland ? Yes, the 
Nats say, it does get more per head on 
roads, housing and education, but so it 
should. The big English racket is over 
defence spending : since Scotland has only 
a handful of defence jobs it is subsidising 
employment and profits in England by 
more hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Well, that’s what they say. 

Ombudsman 


Any complaints ? 


The British Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Administration is but a pale shadow 
of the Scandinavian “ombudsman.” He 
can only take up cases of administrative 
injustice if they are first referred to him 
by a Member of Parliament. The depart¬ 
ments and matters he can investigate are 
severely restricted. He cannot pronounce 
at all on any injustice, however great, if 
it has not been caused by “ maladmini¬ 
stration.” It is not, therefore, surprising 
that after only seven months in the office 
Sir Edmund Compton is seeking 
Parliament’s guidance on how he should 
do his job. 

In his first report published this week. 
Sir Edmund reveals that since April 379 
MPs have sent him 816 complaints. Of 
the 616 cases completed, 405 were found 
to be,outside his jurisdiction. (This mi|;ht 
suggest that MPs do not read the wording 
of tffe acts they pass, except that Sir 
Edmund has rightly encoura^d them to 
send him all doubtful cases so that a 
body of case law can be built up.) 
Another 86 cases were discontinued after 
partial investigation, and 125 were com¬ 
pleted. 

Sff Edmund found only ten cases where 
there had been some maladministration, 
none of it of a “ seriously culpable 
character,” and he has no criticism of the 
action,. taken by the departments to 
remedy these injustices. I'he si^U num¬ 
ber of justified complaints is, partly, 
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because Sir Edmund decided that lie 
could not investigate complaints against 
the police, magistrates, rating assessments, 
disability awards if they are Ministry of 
Defence pensions, crown and government 
appointments or teachers* pensions. 

But the chief weakness of Sir Edmund's 
position is that he cannot investigate 
injustice as such, only injustice caused by 
maladministration. ()n his interpretation 
of the Act—and he is no doubt right— 
he feels unable to question the quality of 
any Minister's “ discretionary decision,” 
but only the administrative process leading 
up to that decision. I’hiis, provided the 
ministry has kept within the rules, Sir 
Edmund cannot question its decision 
“ even if, in an extreme case, it has 
resulted in manifest hardship to the 
complainant.” 

The majority of these discretionary 
cases arc complaints against land u.se 
decisions by tlie Ministry of Housing. One 
such example given by Sir Edmund 
deserves to be quoted in full ; 

An example of a case where it was not, 
in my opinion, open to me to question the 
decision was one where the Minister, in 
|)c»ssesskjn of all the facts and without any 
, defect in procedure, decided on grounds 
of general policy to refuse the complainant 
peruTission to sell to anyone not engaged 
in agriculture a cottag<* originally built 
for agricultural occupation, though it was 
alleged that all prospect of agricultural use 
had disappeared. 

'riiis was preci.scly the sort of inane, 
stifling administrative decision that sup¬ 
porters of an ombudsman hoped he would 
deal with ; and not surprisingly Sir 
Edmund says that the difTiculty in draw¬ 
ing distinctions “ between the (juality of 
the procedures attending the decision, and 
the quality of the decision itself ” gives 
di.ssatisfaction to both complainants and 
their MPs. Sir Edmund has therefore 
a.sked the select committee of the 
Common.s, which supervi.scs his work, for 
guidance as to how he should apply the 
centra] provisions of the Act 

The select committee should tell Sir 
Edmund to investigate all such cases, in 
the hope that even if he has ncj power 
to enforce a remedy, the publicati<3n of 
the details (jf the department’s stupidity 
might force the Minister to correct the 
decision. Sir Edmund’s motto should be 
“ publish and be damned.” And in simple, 
plain English, please. 

Philby 

. '■ " ■■■ . . . 

If he writes 


Spying was once a reticent profession, its 
practilioneers scarcely ever putting ^»en 
to paper except in secret ink. 'loday, the 
master spy is more likely to meet a liter- 
j-y agent than a firing squad, and after 
:iliange or escape can look forward to 
: tioyalties for his memoirs to supplement 
7 ^ indifferent state penskjn. Fer the true 
\t 10 Twrhnnc « justifiable perk for hav- 
need abroad in contin¬ 


uous danger for patriotic reasons. But 
should traitors be allowed the same gra¬ 
tuity ? 

A report that Mr Kim Philby was in 
touch with the Sunday Times for the sale 
of his memoirs on how he tricked the 
British secret intelligence service for 30 
years was apparently the cause of Mr 
(ieorge Brown’s outburst at tlic Savoy 
Hotel with his (otherwise inexplicable) 
injunction to Lord I’horason to “ stop 
it.” Mr Brown’s indignation obscured his 
purpose, which was to question whether 
a traitor should benefit by his treachery 
from the country he betrayed. Had it 
been put that way—say in the House of 
Commons—Mr Brown might fiave 
received a good deal of public sympathy 
for doubting whether any British news¬ 
paper was ethically justified in purchas¬ 
ing the Philby memoirs. 

It is an interesting point. The British 
press having decided (more or less) some 
years ago that murderers and the like 
should not benefit financially from reve¬ 
lations of their crimes, even the nio.st 
circulation-hungry newspaper might hesi¬ 
tate to pay a handsome fee for the Philby ^ 
revelations. But say they arc published 
abroad—as they most certainly would be 
—v\T)uld it then be unethical to make them 
available in this country ? A publisher 
could certainly be found, and however 
much he might be censoriously con¬ 
demned for .serving the Russians’ purposes 
the book would be widely read. Tt would 
outsell the spy CJordon Lonsdale’s memoirs 
which were published in this country. 

Tf Philby and the Russians wish (and the 
indications are that they do) there is a lot 
of mischievous mileage to be made out 
of ibis. One way or the other it could 
destroy the Official Secrets Act. The 
Crovernment would look silly if it enforced 
the act against a new.spaper or publisher 
when all the facts were, known in Russia 
and were being freely read abroad ; the 
law would be made to look equally silly 
if the Act were not enforced against a 
newspaper or publisher who rode rough¬ 
shod over it. 

Until now the Russians have kept their 
clutch of British traitors reasonably quiet. 
But Philby is a journalist who could be 
relied upon to spin an interesting story, 
and if they are really smarting under the 
Svetlana memoirs this would be as good a 
way as any to get their own back. Or per¬ 
haps they merely want to swop the Kro- 
gers for the unpublished manuscript—^with 
the unfortunate Mr Brooke thrown in, of 
course. 

CARD 


D^ath by faction ? 


The Campaign Against Racial Discrimina- 
foiihded in 1964, has been Britain’s 
dfily^ effective non-official pressine group 
against colour^ pi)ejudice. voluntary 
h^ies representing, or claiming tij» repre¬ 
sent, different ethnic groups among the 
predominantly immigrant coloured popu- 



Waicr and wind Pitt iahoi'f) and Eji>huna 

lation abound. Very often they turn oul 
on closer inspection to be little more 
than one man .seeking a label to bi.s name. 
But Card, for all its occasional failings, 
and partly for lack of competition, has 
proved the most positive channel of pro¬ 
test against discrimination. It must share 
the credit for getting the government to 
commit itself to further legislation. 

This may be its obituary. Last week¬ 
end, to the hurt surprise of the white 
liberals who had helped to run it, its 
annual convention was taken by stbrni 
by a motley band of rebels for 

the occasion, under the fashionable * Black 
Power * slogan. Dr David Pitt, the middle 
aged We.st Indian I.«ondon councillor who 
has been chairman of Card since the 
beginning, was apparently content to let 
things ride. Possibly if he or any other 
coloured person had ever shown ^really 
strong leadership, there would mot hl^ve 
been such fierce expres.sion of rest^tqi^nt 
from floor against the pre^'!^ of 
white, peoplis bfi the committee. ' 

The^^co^ (^ject to llpt 

likely to'gq ^htppg^) 

if it militant 

anti«dis(irimihati(^.; But that wliat 

the arg^ents ||bout. So fair' as, My 
organising force can be. discerned behind 
the rebels, it stems from, a Maoist West 
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How IBM he^ffaeBritish Si^ar On’ptvation 
to deal with the Hliole of Britain^ si^beet crop. 


A tkhtly prganised delivery prognmme with 
an ]mM computer playing a very important 
role as a central system of control. That’s a 
feature of the annual sugar beet campaip of 
the British Sugar Corporation in their i8 
ftctories in £nst 'Anglia, the Midlands, 
York^ire and Scotland. Use of the coin* 
puter in the last few years has brought BSC 
useful savings in time and labour. 

The first stage of the campaign comes in 
the summer, before the deling of the beet 
crop to BSC fiietories firom the 97,000 
growers under eontract to them^ Oh fihe basia 
of crop Reports sent in by B$C fiekuneh, the 
computer is then usd to calculate the 
expected tonnage and so help each of the 
factories plan its transport. 


Then from kte September until February 
the lorry loads of sugar beet roll in and 
production of sugar the season’s crop 
begins. Capacity of the jihotories is 58,000 
tons of sugar beet processed a day. On 
arrival at the weighbridge, every lorrv driver 
hands in a delivery permit. The weight of the 
sugar beet, identifioition of the grower, the 
sugar content of the load are recorded on 
punch cards. From this information the 
computer produces advice notes for the 
growers stating each ddtaili and the amount 
they will be fiUL TM Immputer prints out 
the oheifues tOpfi. 

The etitiire bperadon has been centralised 
and simplified: all data on deliveries to each 
of the fiietories is put on the IBM computer. 


The computer also records and analyses by 
destination the deliveries of the refined sugar 
to retailers and sugar«*using manufiicturers. 

Streamlining a^ more streamlining, lead¬ 
ing to ever greater efficiency—that’s the story 
of the British Sugar Coloration in recent 
years. Their reputation as one of Europe’s 
most advanced sugar refiners is well deserved. 
It’s yet another of the many success stories to 
which IBM has contributed. 


IBM United Kingdom Umtted 
3S9 Cfusmck High Road 
London W4, 

Telephone 01^993 ^ 44 *- 
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Indian organisation, the Caribbean 
Workers’ Association, apparently commit¬ 
ted to fighting imperialism in Hongkong 
and elsewhere more than for the rights 
of coloured people in Britain. The 
presence of two of its members on the 
executive made it possible to pack the 
meeting with various other factions, not¬ 
ably a group in Black Power gear led 
by the Nigerian novelist Obi Egbuna 
(author of “Wind versus Polygamy"); and 
some Indians from Southall, one a Labour 
candidate, who were feuding with the 
Communist representative of their Indian 
Workers Association, he being one of 
the 'more able meml^ers of the Card 
executive. 

This debacle takes place at a time when 
the operation of the criminal clauses of 
the Race Relations Act is already giving 
too much publicity and martyrdom to 
a few coloured men who make a cult of 
extreme language. (Mr Michael X was 
gaoled on Thursday for a year.) Extremists 
of all races would be far l)etter dealt with 
if the racial incitement clauses of the 
act were returned to the old Public Order 
Act, where they belong. Then everyone 
could get on quietly with helping coloured 
people in Britain by laws which work. 

Racing 

Levied Out 

Mr Wigg’s expected departure from the 
Government for the chairmanship of the 
Horserace Betting Levy Board will 
benefit both horseracing and the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr Wigg is one of the few Labour 
MPs ever to own a racehorse or to have 
deep knowledge of the industry. As he is 
also 67 this month his appointment has 
appeared inevitable for some time. It will 
be applauded with relief by ordinary 
racegoers, small owners, almost all Tory 
MPs, much of the press and television, 
and some of his Labour colleagues. 

A former regular soldier, Mr Wigg 
established himself in opposition as an 
authority on defence and security 
(especially the Profumo affair), Mr 
Wilson made him Paymaster-General in 
October, 1964, ostensibly with special 
responsibility for co-ordinating home 
information services. This was generally 
taken to mean that he watched over the 
security services and acted as Mr Wilson’s 
troubIe-s{Kitter-cum-shooter. Mr Wigg’s 
delight in maintaining the mystery of his 
real functions justifiably infuriated the 
Tories and created suspicion among some 
of his own colleagues. What role he 
actually played in this year’s lamentable 
D-notice affair is still not known, but his 
departure has been widely predicted ever 
since. 

His appointment to the Levy Board 
would mean a by-election at Dudley where 
he had of 10,022 at the last 

generail wi^ioiri.^,^ Tories need a swing 
of jus4,w«r 9 pcif cent to c.apture the 
seat, jP^h means that, by present by- 
’ei^s^n/'standpds, it must be regarded as 
highly marginal 


Foot and mouth 

Still better dead 

In the two weeks since the first ca.se of 
foot and mouth disease was reported near 
Oswestry, 159 outbreaks have occurred 
and 34,330 animals have been slaugh¬ 
tered. This makes the present epidemic 
the most acute in Britain since the war. 
Not that the numbers of cases and of 
slaughtered animals so far nearly 
approaches those for the 1952 epidemic, or 
even those for the winter outbreaks of 
1961-62 : but its rapid, rather inexplicable 
spread makes this epidemic peculiarly 
alarming. The disease usually spreads 
through contact at some local market: 
though this can scatter the cases around 
the countryside, it is quite easy to track 
down infected animals and stop further 
outbreaks. But the new bout of cases 
seem to bear no such relation to each 
other: the pattern of the spread, north 
east across the Cheshire plain, suggests 
that the virus might even be being carried 
by the wind. This, of course, would mean 
that the Ministry of Agriculture’s elabor¬ 
ate and extremely efficient precautions 
against spread through contact will need 
a bit of rethinking. 

How it started Is another mystery. 
While Britain is seldom entirely free from 
the disease, there have been only two 
other outbreaks this year, and neither 
have apparently any connection with the 
present ones. Migrating starlings seems a 
fanciful explanation. It is more likely 
though far from c.ertain, that swill feeding 
began the whole trouble. Over 50 per cent 
of outbreaks in recent years have been on 
swill feeding farms: this is in spite of 
regulations about boiling the stuff ftrst, 
which suggests some slack farmers. 
Ordinary household scraps are the real 
danger, particularly of imported fmzen 
meat, in which the vinis can live for up 
to five months. 

One answer would be to vaccinate all 
British animals. France, west (Germany 
and Italy, as well as some South American 


and African countries, all now enforce 
annual vaccination, at least of cattle. If 
this epidemic gets woiise, and many more 
animals are slaughtered, there may be the 
same sort of pro-vaccination noises made 
as there were in the 1950s. But the situa¬ 
tion has changed little since the Gower 
committee reported against vaccination 
in 1954. No vaccine has yet been dis¬ 
covert which will give immunity against 
all types of virus, or for very long. 
Vaccination is also extremely expensive. 

The French government, which makes 
the farmer pay almost all the cost, has 
to fork out £ii million a year itself, for 
cattle alone (admittedly there are more 
French than British cows). The west 
Germans, who have just started universal 
vaccination, paid over £4 million for a 
far from universal vaccination last year ; 
Italy, vaccinating only hve million cattle 
in the north, spent even more. For com¬ 
parison, the British government over the 
past ten years has spent an annual 
average of under £} million in compen¬ 
sation payments ; which is not much more 
than France and west Germany spent on 
-slaughter of infected animals and contacts, 
on top of the cost of vaccination. 

Of course much of the cost of a 
slaughter policy is .borne by the farmer 
whose herd is destroyed. Though the com¬ 
pensation is at market price, and allows 
for pedigree value, it cannot l>egin to 
make up for the “ consequential loss 
from empty farm buildings, difficulties in 
building up a new herd of Bock, and so 
forth. These hardships, however, are less 
important than the fact that foot and 
mouth cannot be allowed to become en¬ 
demic here—^because of the damage it 
could do to exports of breeding stock to 
disease-free countries. 

But it would require a worse epidemic 
than any of those which have occurred 
in Great Britain since the 1920s to suggest 
that vaccination, in its present unsatis¬ 
factory fonn, would be worthwhile. From 
1962 to 1965 there was only one single 
case of the disease, and only a few in 
1966. So slaughter remains the only viable 
policy. 
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Gulf employs over 52,000 people. 
Who Is the most Important? 


You. 

You—the customer. 

Without customers, all the aforementioned could stay at home. 
But home is just where they’re not. They’re working. Producing, 
and selling what they produce to the world. 

Selling crude oil and petroleum products. Selling petrochemicals. 
SdUng know-how and service, and these too are beyond measurement. 
Satisfied customers ate our greatest assets, and that^s what has 
made us one of the biggest oil companies in the world. 

Because, no matter who you are, where you are, what you are, 
how large or small you are—if you’re a customer you get the best 
service, die best research, the bot know-how and the best oil under 
the sign of Gulf. 

Gtt^Oil Corporation, Pittdnagh, Pa., USA, and throughout the world. 


» '' <1 


Gulf 


There’s room for yee under the sign of GuH 
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Hawker SMdeley 
makes Harrier lets 
that go strakHit UP 
In the air. 


and mhihig equipmont that 
goes to the ether extreme. 

Hawker Siddeley leads the way with the world’s first operational V/STOL jet—the 
Harrier. This immediate close-support vertical take-off aircraft is now in quantity 
production and will be with the RAF in 1968 □ Hawker Siddeley is also in 
demand underground. For coal-cutting drives, flameproof transformers and 
complete conveyor control systems □ Hawker Siddeley Group erects and equips 
power stations, too. And makes diesels from 1.5 bhp to 8,500 bhp. In fact, its 
engineering index lists a vast range of essential products and services. That's what 
makes this a world-size industrial group earning more than £1 million a day. 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 1«8T JAMCS'SSOUARE LONOON8W1 

Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 



IVs not the same since they gave us tanks: Russian cavalry pretending it*s still tgij 


The morning after 


The great festivities are finished. The his¬ 
toric parade is over. The fireworks no 
longer illuminate the skies of Moscow. 
Russian citizens who, for four days, 
watched and strolled, danced and drank 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of their state are now back at work. 
And their leaders, too, must now get down 
to the job. What pointers to future policy 
did the celebrations provide ? 

During the annual military parade in 
Red Square it is customary to look for 
signs of new weapons. This time today’s 
forces were presented in a historical 
setting, preceded by troops dressed up as 
the red guards, red cavalry and leather- 
jacketed political commissars of 50 years 
aTO. In the civilian marchpast veterans 
of the revolution, marching rather rag¬ 
gedly in their dark overcoats and soft 
hats, looked like part of a Remembrance 
Day parade in England. What struck 
the experts, however, more than the new 
kinds of rockets, was the appearance for 
the first time of the black berets worn by 
Russia’s marines and the red One^ worn 
by the paratroopers. Coming after the 
successful link*up of unmanned spacecraft 


and Mr McNamara’s announcement that 
Russia is developing an orbital bomb, this 
suggests that the Russian leaders may be 
seeking not only a balance in deterrent 
power: tfiey may also be trying to match 
the Americans in mobile forces of 
intervention. 

Nothing in the speeches made during 
the celebrations confirmed that such a 
change in Russia’s policy Had in fact 
been decided on. The main oration 
was delivered by Mr Leonid Brezhnev, 
the party’s general secretary, on November 
3rd. But it did not sound as if it was all 
his own unaided work. It sounded more 
like a carefully balanced collective effort, 
in which no room was left for improvisa¬ 
tion by the speaker. Mr Brezhnev managed 
to talk about the 1917 revolution with¬ 
out mentioning most of the chief actors ; 
he celebrated the creation of the Red 
Army without naming its creator ; he 
spoke about Stalinism without reference 
to Stalin and about the period after 
Stalin’s death without mentioning Nikita 
Khrushchev. But Mr Brezhx^’s adroit 
balancing was most Obvious in the part 
of his speech devoted to current problems. 


He reasserted the primacy of heavy in¬ 
dustry, but coupled this with a plea for 
a more rapid development of both food 
and consumer goods. He emphasised the 
importance of farming, which is sig¬ 
nificant, since some Russian leaders are 
apparently not convinced that heavy 
investment in farming is really worth 
while at this stage. 

On the diplomatic front the Russian 
leader spoke as violently as ever against 
the American intervention in Vietnam. 
But he did not foreshadow any new 
retaliatory measures and balanced his 
attacks by emphasising that coexistence 
is the basis of Russian foreign policy. 
On China, too, he stuck to the current 
line. He criticised the “group of Mao 
Tse-tung,’* praised the “ lasting struggle 
waged by the best sons of the Chinese 
communist party ... for the preservation 
of socialist conquests’’ and expressed his 
hope that the present phase is only 
transitional. He made it plain, however, 
that the Russians are not in a waiting 
mood: “ It is now completely clear that 
the majority of the fraternal parties are in 
favour of calling a new international con¬ 
ference. Our party wholly backs this.” 

But the obstacles on the road to a 
communist summit have not vanished 
overnight. All the communist leaders 
assembled in Moscow behaved true to 
form. Most of them welcomed the pro¬ 
posed conference—but not all. Marshal 
Tito and Mr Ceausescu ignored it. So 
did the Italian leader, Signor Longo ; 
though the Italians are expected to 
attend the conference, they may refuse 
to sign an anti-Mao declaration. But the 
Kremlin’s biggest difficulties are not con¬ 
nected with the “right” or “liberal” 
wing in the international communist 
movement, but vith its “ left ” or 
“ revolutionary ” wing. And these diffi¬ 
culties are not limited to the Chinese, who 
celebrated the anniversary in Peking with 
Marshal Lin Piao’s proclamation that 
Peking has become the centre of world 
communism now that the Russians have 
betrayed their mission. 

The main trouble lies with the Asian 
parties, led by the North Vietnamese and 
North Koreans, and those Latin American 
parties which are influenced by Cuba’s 
criticism of Russia’s cautious attitude 
towards “ wars of liberation.” The Cubans, 
indeed, were responsible for the only in¬ 
cident to mar the superb stage manage¬ 
ment of the festivities. The Russians had 
invited Fidel Castro to come. But the 
Cubans would send only their president, 
Sr Oorticos. At the last moment he was 
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replaced by the minister of health, who 
made no speech during the celebrations 
because—rumour has it—the Russians did 
not ask him to* The Cuban ambassador 
retaliated by staying away from the^ 
Kremlin reception on Monday. And on 
Tuesday, after watching the parade, the 
Cuban delegation suddenly packed their 
bags and flew home. 

Thus, although the anniversary celebra¬ 
tions may have put off problems, they 
have not solved them. The divided 
Russian leadership still has to decide how 
to apportion its resources between military 
and civilian uses, and how fast to pro¬ 
ceed with managerial as well as political 
reforms. It must make up its mind about 
Russia’s relationship with China and the 
United States, about the relative 
imjjortance of “ peaceful coexistence ** 
and “ wars of national liberation.” 

The appmach of the 50th anniversary 
of the revolution probably acted as a 
brake in the power struggle in the 
Kremlin. It is known that in June 
Mr Brezhnev had to repel one offensive 
in the central committee launched by Mr 
Yegorichev, then head of the Moscow 
party, wh<^ was apparently acting on 
behalf of Mr Shelepin and the younger 
meniljers of the committee. Will the 
ruling troika now eliminate its unsuccess¬ 
ful younger challengers ? Or will it .split 
under new strains and new assaults ? All 
that can said is that the end of the 
great anniversary celebration does not 
mark the end of the political fireworks. 
It may well mark their beginning. 


Suddenly nobody 
burst out singing 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Russia fifty years on is a grey place. To 
visit it as it commemorated the October 
Revolution was to realise that conditions 
can go on getting better for a long time 
without becoming good. Life in Russia is 
still extraordinarily inconvenient by west¬ 
ern standards, and it is a shock, after all 
the talk and the reality of east-west 
detente, to find the regime still so closed 
to outside inquiry, so absolutist and .so 
.suspicious. 

Yet in Russian communist terms the 
rxHintry has plenty to be proud of, and 
most of the incf)nveniences of life can be 
defended as necessary evils, to be endured 
bravely for the sake of achieving a greater 
good. A significant part of public opinion 
is probably prepared to accept this view, 
and the conditions are endured with sur¬ 
prisingly, little complaint. Queues are still 
the first thing that catch the western visi¬ 
tor’s eye: queues waiting each morning 
for the shops to open, queues of loo or aoo 
people who have got wind of a consign- 
zpepl of fresh fish, queues for eggs and 
kinds of tinned fruit, queues wait- 
i^'^ery evening in the cold outside ice- 
ZHMim parlours and restaurants, queues 
!ven to buy a quick drink at a wretched 


windy street kiosk instead of a warm pub, 
queues of people standing twenty minutes 
in the middle of Moscow before they can 
gtt a taxi even outside the rush hour. Yet 
the biggest queue of all is still the one to 
see Leninas embalmed body in the squat 
mausoleum under the Kremlin walls. 

The queues do not, of course, mean that 
Russians are hungry or that they live in 
a .siege economy. They arc the rough- 
and-ready means by which a permanent 
rationing system is implemented, avoiding 
the bureaucracy and the embarra.ssinent of 
issuing ration cards. Russia is still a 
country with an acute shortage of capital. 
(Consumer goods are scarce because the 
planners cannot spare enough resources 
to make them. In a western economy, in 
similar circumstances, prices would move 
upwards until demand for the scarce goods 
was no greater than the supply. I'he rich 
could buy without queueing, but the poor 
would have to do without. 

In Russia, prices of the most essential 
goods stay low, and rich and poor have 
an equal chance of buying what is scarce ; 
it is simply a matter of getting into the 
queue in time. Those who come too late 
inquire when the next comignment will 
be on sale, and take care to arrive well 
before the shop opens so as to get near 
the door. For the planner the system 
makes excellent sense, because the extra 
time and trouble imposed on shoppers 
costs him nothing. For the public, the 
inconvenience is multiplied by the fact 
that over 90 per cent of women have jobs, 
which leaves them very little time to shop 
in any case, and concentrates most of the 
shopping in a few hours before and after 
work and during the lunch break. 

If the visitor puts himself in a Russian’s 
shoes he can find plenty to lie glad about. 
The country lias been 22 years without 
war and 14 years without Stalin, after 
having had far too much of both, (living 
standards have improved and the housing 
shortage in the cities is no longer sp acute. 
Four or five years ago in Moscow there 
was only one notable piece of modem 


building, the Kremlin’s Ralace of Con¬ 
gresses, to counter the awful oppression of 
stalinist architctturc. Today the finishing 
touches are being put on Kalinin Street, a 
street of tall mt^ern blocks behind low 
shops like London’s Barbican but far more 
handsome and impressive ; and there are 
other good examples of modem architec¬ 
ture. Food in the restaurants has 
improved, and the supply of cars has 
increased so much, in Moscow anyway, 
that the city is a jaywalker’s nightmare. 
And Russians have all their space achieve¬ 
ments to be proud of, a.s well as their great 
advances in education and health services. 

But when the visitor returns to hi.s west¬ 
ern shoes he cannot help being assailed by 
doubts about the real quality of life, leav¬ 
ing aside the material discomforts. All 
over Russia today the streets are filled with 
millions nf ugly portraits of Lenin reduced 
to caricature by the fearlesisly-jutting Bat¬ 
man chin, the burning, narrow, calculat¬ 
ing eyes. (The present leadership appeared 
on the posters only a few days before 
the anniversary.) The other symbols 
employed for the anniversary are crude 
ands crushing: massive hammers and 
sickles, zfximing rockets. It would matter 
less if unofficial art were free, but it is 
not. The saddest commentary on where 
party aesthetics and insulation from the 
outside world have brought Russia is' to 
be found in the second-hand shops deal¬ 
ing in ” antiques,” where people arc pre¬ 
pared to pay 200 or 300 roubles (£80 - 
£120) for exquisitely bad portraits of 
somebody else’s grandmother, and simi¬ 
larly inflated prices for the kind of brass 
bric-a-brac that western auctioneers would 
be inclined to hide in the bottom drawer 
of a broken commode. 

But the party can claim gratitude from 
artists in some respects. One is,the magni¬ 
ficence with which ballet, opera and music 
are presented^ Another is the amount, of 
money and effort that is put into keeping 
up and restoring Russia’s large heritage of 
beautiful buildings with a specially 
inipre^ive ^ort just beiqre the s^pniver- 
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sary. Even when former palaces have been 
divided up internally into many apart¬ 
ments the beautiful plasterwork often sur¬ 
vives, to judge by glimpses through lighted 
windows at night. It is an odd society: a 
man who is unable to buy good meat, 
smart shoes, well-cut clothes or a motor 
car may sit in the beautifully proportioned 
drawing room of a former merchant’s 
hou.se, admiring the glint of the chandelier 
and drinking Ru.ssian champagne. 

The lack of things for people to spend 
their money on creates very distorted 
demand patterns. This comes out in all 
sorts of ways. It accounts for the workmen 
who are oiten to be seen getting com- 
firehensively drunk on vodka, held down 
i)y caviar or salmon, in expensive restau¬ 
rants. 'Fhis looks marvellously democratic, 
until one realises that a lot of westerners 
might also be consuming champagne and 
caviar if they were unable to put their 
money into a far better diet at home plus 
a motor car, nice clothes for the wife, and 
a house mortgage. The same hidden infla¬ 
tion makes some people ready to pay 
£7,000 or £8,000 for a co-operatively 
built flat, in which they can introduce 
some of their own specifications, although 
they could get adequate rented accommo¬ 
dation for a few pounds a month. 

Women, enjoying complete equality 
with men, can be seen working in the 
streets as plasterers and labourers while 
their childten are looked after in a nur¬ 
sery. Their work supplements the family 
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income. But the joys of married life are 
limited. For instance, mothers’ helps and 
Ijabysitters are not to be had for love or 
money. 

Most university students belong to 
Koimsomol, the communist youth organis¬ 
ation, which means they are subject to a 
sort of honour system with mutual sur¬ 
veillance of their work, their morals and 
their loyalty to communism. Perhaps many 
of them are luke-warm .members and not 
very interested in communism, but they 
feel it wise to belong for the sake of their 
careers. If they are observed to go t(j 
church or to show other signs of liberty of 
conscience they will receive a reprimand. 
In terms of the moral atmosphere it must 
create, it is as if all Spanish students knew 
their careers might suffer if they did not 
belong to Opus Dei. 

All this is seen as the price of building 
communism, and if the dream comes true 
it will have been worth it. As a matter 
of practical necessity^ the material incon¬ 
veniences of life will continue until the 
regime is no longer compelled to impose 
such a high rate of saving and invest¬ 
ment. It will be many years yet before 
industrialisation reaches a high enough 
level to absorb the vast surplus of labour 
in agriculture (which has a productivity 
at least four or five times lower than the 
productivity of American farms). 

The government is now ready to admit 
that pr^uction on the private plots must 
be permitted, and even encouraged, into 
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the indefinite future. I'hc plots cover 2 
or per cent of the cultivated land but 
aicount f(u* a third of all agricultural 
produce by value. Because the private 
plots are used for labour-intensive crops 
(fruit and vegetables, pigs and poultry) 
they help to counter the falling labour 
requiremenls on the collective farms’ vast 
fields as more tractors and machinery are 
introduced. The government is putting 
new emphasis, tof», on the creation of 
labour-intensive small industry at the 
farm centres. It knows very well that small 
plants are inefficient, but as communism 
does not allow for unemployment it sees 
little choice. Here the system, for all its 
wastefulness in purely economic terms, 
shows up to advantage. Italy, in similar 
circumstances, allowed abject rural misery 
to continue for decades in the south while 
private enterprise built up a modern 
industrial base in the north. As for the 
apparent greyness of life, it is impossible 
to be sure how much is due to the system 
and how much would have been there 
anyway even if the revolution had never 
happened. Some of it may be in the 
Russian character. When one crosses the 
frontier into communist Poland the differ¬ 
ence in atmosphere is astonishing : it is as 
if the sun had come out. In any case, 
Russians and the world must hope that 
the Soviet Union’s next fifty years of 
growth will be less painful than the first 
fifty, and less costly to the freedom of 
its ordinary men and women. 


THE WORLD 


International Report 


Arabia left to fight it out alone 


It will be a close-run race whether Britain 
gets out of South Arabia before Egypt 
gets out of Yemen. And it would be rash 
to dogmatise on which departing country 
leaves the bigger mess behind. Right now, 
after four days of carnage in Aden, South 
Arabia looks the unhappier. The peaceful 
coup d’etat in Yemen last weekend pro¬ 
duced a set of leaders who have more 
hope of bringing their country to peace 
than any wito ^ve gone before ; for 
South Arabia, on the other hand, Mr 
George Brown was forced on Tuesday 
to tell Parliament with desperate honesty 
that " we hand over to whatever authority 
exists there when we go.** But informed 
Egyptians are not far behind the British 
in the gloom of their predictions. All they 
are sure about, as indeed are the British, 
is that they themselves are getting out 
of this distraught corner of the Arabian 


peninsula—and getting out for good. 

The parallel between Britain’s relations 
with South Arabia and Egypt’s with 
Yemen should not be over-taxed. In a 
way the two situations are mirror images 
of one another. Britain tried to safeguard 
its strategic interests in Aden by grafting 
an urban colony to feudal protectorates 
and by placing British power behind the 
protectorates* “ traditional ” rulei^ (many 
of whom were Briiish allfMnntees}, £g>^t, 
anxious to regain lost status after Syria’s 
defection from the United Arab Republic, 
plunged impulsively into the Yemeni 
revolution and then spent five long years 
trying to prop up its “ revolutionaries ” 
against the hard-fighting feudal rebels. 

Neither Britain nor Egypt was able to 
bring peace or unity to the countries they 
semi-occupied ; both governments were 
losing men, money and reputation in the 


attempt and gaining nothing perceptible 
in return. Both London and Cairo put a 
large share of the blame for their separate 
predicaments at each other’s door. But 
for the last couple of years they have 
separately been preparing to drag their 
boots out of the unwelcoming bog that 
they had waded so mistakenly into. Now, 
with a defiant squelch, the moment has 
come simultaneously—and each departure 
makes the other easier. 

In both cases this has meant thgt the 
leaders who were being propped up have 
ignominiously collapsed. South Arabia’s 
feudal government melted , away in 
August; Yemen’s President Sailal wa.s 
depo.Hed last Sunday (fortunately, for his 
safety, while he was absent in Baghdad). 
The Egyptians have taken , his loss 
even more calndy than the British took 
the loss of their sheikhs. He has been 
invited to Egypt if he wants to leave 
Baghdad, but that, as far as the Egyptians 
are concerned, is that. 

Nobody in Cairo was under any 
delusion about Sallal’s reputation. His 
survival for so long is something of a 
mystery. 

The difficulty in the old days was 
in getting President Sailal to leave 
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the comforts of Alexandria for the 
strife of his own countr-y. Latterly he 
had been bitterly disgruntled by the fact 
that Cairo went over his head in patching 
up a deal over Yemen with Saudi Arabia. 
More important, it was inconceivable that 
a republican government under Sallal 
would have been able to come to any 
compromise with the royalists. 

The new men just might be able to 
do so. The country is to be run by a 
three-man presidency council led by Mr 
Abdul Rahman Iryani. Both Mr Iryani 
and Mr Mohamed Noinan, another 
member of the council, have served in 
former republican governments; both 
have been under house arrest in Cairo 
for the past year. They have at various 
times been represented as Yemen’s “ third 
force”; this does not mean that they 
would go back from a republican form 
of government ; it does mean that they 
opposed Egypt’s continuing intervention 
and, as rulers of a divided country, are 
likely to be considerably more flexible, 
and more cunning, than Marshal Sallal. 

With Saudi Arabia committed to the 
support of a negotiated peace in Yemen, 
the royalist leaders may well come to 
terms. The main threat to the country’s 
peace is that these leaders are in less than 
full control of northern tribes whose eyes 
have been long glowing with the vision of 
marching on Sana. Yemen is split into 
inany dynastic regions but basically it is 
divided north from south by tribal loyalty 
and by religious sect. It will need crafti¬ 
ness, adaptability and gold, as well as 
strength, if Yemen’s cruel civil war is to 
l)e brought to an end. 

In Yemen the best men available have 
been brought in to try to end a civil 
war. In South Arabia, the men are 
untried and the civil war may be begin- 
ning. A week ago the leaders of the two 
nationalist factions, the NLF and Flosy, 
had tortuously managed to come to some 
sort of agreement in their talks at Cairo ; 
their agreement was immediately blotted 
out by an outburst of fighting in Aden. 
Four days of fighting resulted in a hun¬ 
dred Arab dead and in the South Arabian 
army’s high command coming out openly 
on the side of the NLF and calling on the 
British to negotiate the hand-over of 
power to the NLF leaders alone. Possibly, 
as an insurance against Saudi Arabia 
actively opposing the new regime, some 
places near the top may go to the Saudis’ 
favourite sons, the South Arabian League. 

But while the majority of the officers 
are clearly NLF supporters (or members), 
it is not clear whether this majority is 
sweeping enough for the Flosy adherents 
to be put as completely out of action as 
the NLF now claims. Flosy supporters 
have had a terrible bashing ; whether they 
have been “ annihilated,” as some obser¬ 
vers report, is doubtful. 

The army is now reported to have 
abandoned the term South Arabian and 
to call itself ” the Arab forces in occupied 
South; Yemen” (which, ironically, is 
roughly what Flosy’s initials stand for). 
With Egypt, Britain and Saudi Arabia 


all standing aside, there is nothing now 
to prevent Yemen and South Arabia from 
coming together. Nothing, that is, except 
the awarenes.s of the respective leaders 
that this could result in a double set of 
troubles. One day Aden is bound to draw 
closer to its natural hinterland—which is 
Yemen, not South Arabia. But putting 
two troubled countries together does not 
produce one untroubled one. t 

Officers on trial 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

Someone has got to take the blame for 
what the Egyptian air force did not do 
in the June war against Israel. This does 
not mean that the Cairo trial of two air 
marshals and two air vice-marshals (which 
reopens in camera this weekend) is a 
judicial farce ; it does mean that the 
dice are loaded against the accused. Any 
soldier who has fought without air cover 
against an enemy in full control of the 
sky knows how it feels—and this is the 
way the Egyptian army is still feeling. 
And the army is now sitting in judgment 
on the air force. 

The air force officers are charged with 
having ” hindered the victory of the 
armed forces through negligence in the 
performance of their duty.” The court 
consists of four army generals and one 
air force group-captain. The prosecution 
is in the hands of an army brigadier and 
a lieutenant-colonel. The defence is being 
C;t inducted mainly by air force officers 
who were themselves retired compulsorily 
after the war, helped by professional 
lawyers. The proceedings will be lively, 
perhaps savage. 

In its relations with the air force, the 
army is on the attack. But the army 
itself has by no means escaped the 
general censure and the strong desire for 
reform. The reform affects both personnel 
and training. Some 140 army officers were 
dismissed after the war and about the 
same number were pensioned off. Add to 


this the large number of officers taken 
prisoner by the Israelis, and there is plenty 
of scope for any new brooms available. 

In his analysis of Egypt’s defeat, the 
editor of al Ahram, Mr Hassanein Heikal, 
made the point that some officers had sat 
unchanged in the same command for 13 
years. Not unnaturally, jealousies of 
various sorts had been building up. 
Egypt’s younger officers have been care¬ 
fully chosen from all over the country 
and given first-class battle and psycho¬ 
logical training. They represent a brand- 
new element in the army and had already 
formed their own clubs and organisations. 
Marshal Amer had been closely in touch 
with them—which brought the suspicion 
of the older officers down on his head. 
And after Amer’s suicide. President Nasser 
tried to pick up the threads ; for a long 
time his most constant visitors were army 
officers. 

But there is more to'lhe reorganisation 
of the Egyptian army than rejuvenating 
the officers. There are the two longer and 
harder jobs of reforming the relationship 
between the officers and their men, and 
improving tactical training. Mr Heikal 
has commented that one of the great 
failures of the Egyptian army was that 
its troops were uneducated compared with 
the Israelis. It is true that Egyptian 
units failed to improvise with the bril¬ 
liance of the Israelis but they fought 
some stout actions. The trouble is that 
few Egyptian officers are in personal 
touch with their men; and without this 
touch even the most brilliant ideas can 
get lost in the carrying out. 

There are now some 2,500 Russians in 
Egypt helping to retrain the army. But 
in Egypt, at least in peacetime, there is 
little of the scope that there is in Russia 
for removing an officer for either pro¬ 
fessional or political reasons. Nor are the 
Egyptians entirely confident about Russian 
tactical methods. Believing that the 
Russians lack experience of desert war¬ 
fare, the Egyptians have been working 
out some new systems of their own. 

But there are no complaints at all about 
Russian replacement of lost supplies. The 
low-level American estimate of new 
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Russian arms for Egypt is dismissed here 
in Cairo. It is, for instance, widely reported 
that Egypt is back to at least 80 per cent 
of its prewar tank strength. President 
Nasser's main worry is not his lack of 
arms but the fact that retraining his army 
cannot be done in a day. And unless a 
political solution is found soon, the Arabs 
are showing dangerous signs of shouting 
themselves into a war again. 


Israel 


Peace or war ? 


It should become clear pretty soon 
whether Israel is still playing poker for 
peace—or whether it has dropped out 
of the peacemaking game. If the game 
is still on, Israel's splendidly steady nerve 
has carried all before it; the point seems 
to have been reached when the Arabs, or 
at any rate those who accept President 
Nasser's direction, might be prepared 
to throw in their hands and concede that 
Israel has won the settlement it fought 
for. Reports from Cairo that Egypt is 
now willing to accept the five-point peace 
formula that President Johnson laid down 
in the summer, subject to Israel’s with¬ 
drawal, are a further indication that the 
Arabs might, if helped, call it a day. 
The scales are swinging between war and 
peace but there does now seem more of 
a chance than ever before that the war, 
cold or hot, could be over and finished 
with. 

'rhe Israelis have got the Arabs to this 
point by holding out for nothing less than 
peace. The Arabs have taken their time. 
The question is wjiether, in the interim, 
the Israelis have come to believe that they 
cannot risk giving up their new defensive 
positions even for an offer of peace. Israel 
does not trust the Arab governments, and 
above all it does not trust President 
Nasser. The Arabs do not trust Israel. 
But unless Israel soon gives an indication 
of its own good faith, and is prepared to 
put Arab good faith to the test, the 
mutual mistrust will harden irretrievably 
into the prelude of another war. 

Israelis argue that they cannot gamble 
away on their lives on conflicting and 
imprecise evidence. Behind their new 
frontiers they are sRfer than they have 
been for twenty years. TTiey have a fine, 
and justifiable, scorn for international 
guarantees and international peace forces. 
Egypt is rebuilding its armed forces ; there 
is at least as much talk of war as of peace 
in the Arab capitals. So why not, the 
argument goes, stick where they are ? And 
later on, presumably, win yet another 
round of fighting. 

If this is the position it should be 
recognised as such. But if the Israelis 
still believe, as they did immediately 
after the war, that a real peace is within 
their grasp,^ it may soon be the time, and 
the last time this round, to grasp it. Israel 
has always insisted bn direct peace talks 
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with the Arabs in the conviction that this 
would eventually lead to normal neigh¬ 
bourly relations. Fine, but none of diis 
can even begin until the Israelis are 
prepared to show they are ready to take 
the risk pf withdrawing from the territoiy 
they seized in June in return for the 
sort of settlement they were asking for in 
the summer. The Israelis are playing for 
the highest possible stakes; neither their 
nerve nor their calculations have failed 
them—^yet. If they miss out on what looks 
like a possible chance of genuine peace, 
historians may find them lacking in both. 


Iraq 

No heroes left 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

Iraqis have been following the fortunes 
of their champion footballers in Moscow. 
But the sport they prefer is still politics. 
And few of them think much of their 
government. Loss of oil revenue since the 
war has sent taxes up again [but see page 
659 for new oil moves]. Austerity might 
improve some high-living Baghdadi 
figures, but it naturally is not popular. 
There have not been enough successes 
to make sacrifice .seem worth while. 

Economists may be right in saying that 
real income has risen since 1958 ; that 
the price of basic foodstuffs has remained 
much the same ; that a lot is done for the 
poor now that was not done before the 
revolution. But expectations have risen 
faster than income. And curbs on middle- 
class consumption have affected a vast 
city proletariat that, for lack of industries, 
lives by servicing the better-off. Grumbling 
is not confined to the middle cla.sses ; nor 
is it only about the price of eggs. One 
ragged fisherman straight out of King 
Lear, nostalgic for the days of Qasim, 
said : “ There aren’t any heroes now.” 

Qasim's 1961 grab for Kuwait evidently 
pleased the Baghdad poor as much as 
his slum clearance. To an outsider the 
present regime's policies seem more sen¬ 
sible, more realistic, but these words do 
not translate easily. Middle-class politi¬ 
cians criticise the regime not for its lack 
of economic drive but because, as they 
say, it represents nobody but itself. A 
small military-civilian junta, deriving its 
legitimacy from the sacred Revolution, 
it has clung to power (perhaps for better 
motives than it is credited with). It has 
been too insecure to be decisive, vet it is 
unwilling to reinstal democracy. 

A new ruling class has been formed, 
say the critics, mat clings to its privileges, 
and is no nidre competent or public- 
spirited than the one the 1958 revolution 
destroyed. Although the Iraqi regiiYw was 
barely invoh^ed irt the June war, it has 
been damaged by association. Enemies 
of the leftist trend in the Arab world 
believe that the June debacle has shown 
up all the progressive regimes as ineom- 
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petent and unpopular. And in the last 
few days the Baghdad press has been full 
of warnings against reactionary plots. 

The present regime accepts democracy 
in principle but obviously prefers it sbnje 
time rather than now. President Aref 
recently said that he feared the “ residues 
of the past ” might prevent elections, and 
Iraq certainly lias its share of those. But 
Iraqi democrats are pressing their advan¬ 
tage ; they are preparing their fif^nth 
appeal to the government for constituent 
assembly elections. The strangest consorts 
are said to he signatories: Baathists and 
communists, as well as minority groups. 
Some politicians are even thinking about 
a National Pact along Lebanese lines. A 
popular campaign, like the one that forced 
out Sudan's military junta in October 
1965, could make the regime fulfil its 
election promises. 

The regime’s weakness is that it has 
rejected Syria’s method of government 
without finding an alternative basis of 
power. Once parties were banned, the 
regime found itself even more deprived 
of organised political support than the 
opposition. Plirgcs of the Iraqi army 
have been far less severe than in Syria. 
Though most of the known rightists have 
been put on retirement, there is said to 
be some support within the army for a 
return to democracy. If the genie volun¬ 
teers to go back in the bottle, Iraq might 
have a better army as well as a better 
system of government 

Armchair politicians par excellence, 
Iraqis always underestimate both the 
problems and the achievements of their 
governments. If there now isn’t the money 
to finish the university (commissioned by 
Qasim, designed by Gropius), or to 
improve the telephone system, this is at 
least partly due to the epic extravagances 
of Qasim’s day. What is more disturbing 
than the criticism is the feeling that the 
regime has muddled away its small 
measure of power without very much to 
show for it. The mediocrity of the news¬ 
papers, the restrictions on travel, the lack 
of freedom, have purchased too little in 
terms of social and economic improve¬ 
ment. Iraq’s institutional weaknesses are 
enormous. True, they are a part of what 
it means to be underdeveloped. But more 
could have been done to overcome them. 
Administration seems to be in the same 
state a.s it was ten years ago ; the handful 
of zealots, the army of parasites. 

Agriculture may be the exception. For 
years Iraqis have been saying that they 
want to lessen their dependence on oil 
revenues. Yet agriculture has been neglec¬ 
ted to a point where Iraq has been forced 
to import grain as well as fruit, vege¬ 
tables and livestock. I'he five-year plan 
of 1965 put agriculture’s investment needs 
ahead of industry’s—and it looks as if 
these plans have some chance of being 
carried out. But when nationalism takes 
precedence over economic rationalism^ 
national income remains on the knees of 
the gods rather than in the hands of the 
planners. 
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Congo 

The week 
the whites lost 

The double Congolese victory over white 
mercenary forces last week was hardly in 
the same league as Japan’s destruction of 
a Russian fleet in 1905. On the other 
hand, it involved much more fighting than 
did the capture of the Winter Palace in 
St Petersburg in 1917—a military non- 
event whose fiftieth anniversary was 
observed on Tuesday with exceptional 
pomp. Twentieth-century Africa has 
waited a long time to see a victory of 
black troops over white ones; and the 
Congo conflict of November 1967 may 
well provide the basis for an enduring 
legend. It has certainly blown a hole in 
the much cultivated legend of the 
mercenaries* invincibility. 

It may also give the tormented Cohgo 
a new chance of achieving stability, and 
save white men there and elsewhere from 
the reprisals that the mercenaries’ latest 
actions had threatened to bring upon 
many innocent heads. On Monday the 
Katanga provincial governor was quick to 
publicise the ready help given by Euro¬ 
peans working at the mines and on the 
railway to the government’s successful 
repulse of the mercenary invasion from 
Portuguese Angola. What Africans will 
now look for is evidence of serious efforts 
by European governments to prevent 
similar assaults on African states in the 
future. Belgium is at last preparing to 
make it a legal offence to recruit men 
for mercenary adventures. But the 
latest of these have also involved British 
and French nationals—as well as white 
Rhodesians and South Africans. 

It was a Belgian planter, Mr Jean 
Schramme, who had held the town of 
Bukavu since August with a force of white 
mercenaries and of black troops drawn 
from former units of Mr Tshombe’s 
secessionist Katanga army. These mer¬ 
cenaries were the last remnant left in the 
Congo of the white forces that Mr 
Tshombe had recruited and used to crush 
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Schramme after the expulsion 


his enemies in the 1964-65 fighti^. Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu had got rid of their former 
comrades and was bent on dismissing 
.them tcx). Some of them had stayed in 
the Congo in hope of a Tshombe restora¬ 
tion—and at least a few had newly joined 
the mercenary force on assurances that 
this restoration was at hand. 

A few days after the kidnapping of 
Mr Tshombe in mid-air on July ist, the 
mercenaries mutinied at Bukavu and 
Kisangani. Forced out of both places, 
they withdrew to Mr Schramme’s planta¬ 
tion and returned in August to recapture 
Bukavu. f'rom then on they broadcast 
appeals to the Congolese to rise against 
the Mobutu government and rally to the 
shadowy one they had proclaimed in 
Bukavu. Simultaneously they negotiated 
for safe-conducts that would enable them 
to escape. 

At the request of the Organisation of 
African Unity, the Red Cross inter¬ 
national c/)mmittee worked out a plan 
for the mercenaries and their followers 
to retire into Rwanda, give up their arms, 
and be flown to Malta in the case of the 
mercenaries, to Zambia in that of the 
Katange.se. But Mr Schramme seemed 
less and less inclined to accept any such 
plan. His appeals for a rising had gone 
unanswered, but he evidently still hoped 
for aid from the other mercenary forces 
that had assembled in Angola, re^rtedly 
under M. Robert Denard (the Frenchman 
who had led the July mutiny at Kisangani 
and had been flown thence, wounded, to 
Rhodesia). The idea was that an invasion 
of Katanga by these forces would spark 
a revolt there by prq-Tshombe tribes, and 
that the Congo arrny would collapse in 
the face of the challenge from born east 
and south. 

So on October st3rd Mr Schramme was 
still claiming that “they cannot defeat 
us. We can stay indefinitely.. Our military 
position is better than ever**’ A week later 
the Congo army launched a d^terxxuned 
4tadc on Bukavuy A Red Crate official 
promptly said that this nonsei^ ’’ must 
itop if work on die evacuation plm 
jo go on ; but a few deys earlier k h^ 
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already looked as if these plans were 
stymied. By November 5th Mr Schramme’s 
followers had retreated into Rwanda and 
been disarmed. Meanwhile the attack 
from Portuguese territory had at last 
materialised. Mercenary forces crossed 
the border on November ist at two widely 
separated points. One group got within 
a hundred kilometres of the west Katanga 
mining centre, Kolwezi. But three days 
later these invaders were in flight—^back 
into Angola. 

The Belgian government had sought 
to dissociate itself wholly from the actions 
of Mr Schramme. It was similarly 
alarmed by the invasion from Angola. In 
Brussels as in Washington, the Portugese 
ambassador was summoned and left in no 
doubt about the government’s feelings. 
Lisbon has consistently denied all know¬ 
ledge of the mercenaries’ presence on 
Portuguese territory. Can this attitude be 
maintained now that ^he cat has been 
out of the bag and has been seen getting 
back in ? International interest seems at 
present to be mainly concerned with the 
fate of those mercenaries who are in 
Rwanda, disarmed. But Africans will not 
be alone in wanting to know more about 
the future destiny of the groups who are 
now back in Angola—armed. 

J^ambia 

Kaunda in a sea of 
troubles 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Lusaka 

Domestic and foreign problems seem 
more inextricably intertwined in Zambia 
than in most countries. Zambia’s best 
known problem is technically a foreign 
one—the two-year-old illegal indepen¬ 
dence of neighl^uring Rhodesia—but the 
impact of this on the Zambian economy 
has meant very painful domestic conse¬ 
quences. There are no exact figures on 
the price Zambia is paying, but Vice- 
President Simon Kapwepwe, now in 
charge of the four-year development plan, 
says it is at least £30 million. 

Observers believe the cost to Zambia 
of new transport facilities and import 
sources is proportionately greater ffian 
the cost of the conflict to either Britain 
or Rhodesia. The heaviest cost is in 
terms of deyetlopment . forgone. The 
development of coalfields (not yet com¬ 
petitive with Rlipdesia’s in price or 
quality), electric power and transporta¬ 
tion north and east merely provides sub¬ 
stitutes for the. countxy’s former access 
to resources in, and ; routes through, 
Rhodesia. 

President Kaunda also , regards Rhode¬ 
sia as an active security ffireat, es^ially 
since South African forces joined Rhode¬ 
sian patrols on the Zambesi. The threat 
on the southern ^rder is nfirrored on 
the Cqpperbelt. in the north, where 
Zambians v^hites are wonriedly watched 
for, the kind of sympatihy with hlr Ian 
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It is wise for men of action 
occasionally to do nothing 

If is good for men of ambition 
sometimes to rest content; it is 
only common sense to let 
relaxation take the strain ... 

So, fill your favourite briar 
gently loith Balkan Sobranie. 

Now light tip and settle down to 
enjoy that long slow smoke in 
which all problems are dissolved 
ami that rich and rare aroma 
which is the answer to every fret... 

Three generations of the 
same gifted family hare given all 
they know to four pipe tobaccos — 
each so distinctive and so 
distinguished—which give 
discriminating pipe smokers all 
the answers. One of them could 
be your friend for life. 
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you expect prompt settlement of your claims 
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for your protection. See what General 
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Smith that could lead to sabotage. Mr 
Kaunda fears that a final Smith victory 
over Rhodesia’s independence, which he 
now regards as probable, will lead to 
racial and ideological war in southern 
Africa, beginning with the poisoning of 
Zambia’s own race relations. 

One originally domestic problem that 
has turned foreign is that of the rebellious 
Lumpa religious sect. Nearly 19,000 
Lumpas are now installed just across the 
border in the Congo ; their presence there 
makes Zambian army units in the Copper- 
belt nervous, even though they have 
remained quiet enough for many of them 
to commute across the Imrder to jobs on 
the Zambian side. I'heir leader, Alice 
Lenshina, who inspired the 1964 uprising 
in which 700 people were killed, escaped 
from a Zambian prison in Barotseland 
last month and was recaptured ten days 
later heading for the Artgolan border. 
"I'he Lumpas are waiting to see what the 
government does with her. 

Her escape pointed up the vulnerability 
of the Angolan border, where Mr Kaunda 
fears the possibility of Portuguese incur¬ 
sions into Zambia in pursuit of the 
Angolan guerrillas whose presence his 
government officially denies. I'he mer¬ 
cenary incursion from Angola into the 
Congo on November ist increased Zam¬ 
bian nervousness about the border. This 
mercenary adventure also stopped for a 
time the export of Zambian copi>er 
til rough the Congo along the Benguela 
railway, a route that has been taking a 
quarter of the country's copper exp<jrts. 

A further domestic problem looked like 
being raised by Mr Kaunda's offer in 
Septemljer to provide asylum for the 
Katangese soldiers who had followed the 
mercenaries in their attempt to hold 
Bukavu (.see page These soldiers 

were reluctant to come to Zambia any- 
wav, and their resettlement here would 
present both .security and economic 
problem.s. On Tuesday, however, the 
Zambian foreign ministry said that the 
future of the Katangese, now that they 
and the mercenaries have been driven 
out of Bukavu, was for the Ckmgti govern¬ 
ment to decide, although it seemed that 
Zambia would still accept them if that 
government so wished. 

President Kaunda is touring Barotse¬ 
land this week to mend fences after the 
recent Mulungushi conference of his 
United National Independence party, 
which saw Barotseland’s Lozi leaders lose 
much of their status in the party. He 
has l^en .scathing in his denunciations of 
secessionist thoughts, opposition party 
ideas and Lozi tribalism. Barotseland’s 
development is lagging behind that of 
other Zambian province.s, as much 
because of transportation difficulties, civil 
service defeatism and Lozi cultural in¬ 
difference as because of political opposi¬ 
tion. If Mr Kaunda could galvanise the 
Lozis into political co-operation and 
development activity, he would have a 
domestic success to match his achieve¬ 
ment in getting the Kenyans and ^malis 
to talk peace at Arusha last montli. 
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The Philippines 

If you can't beat 
'em, illegalise 'em 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Filipinos are once more demonstrat¬ 
ing their flair for political violence. At 
least 27 people have died .“ for politically- 
inspired reasons” in the present elections 
for the senate and for local offices. Since 
local governorships and mayoralties con¬ 
trol much patronage and many jobs the 
competition is likely to continue fierce 
until polling day on Tuesday. 

I'he unusual thing about these elections 
is the twq highly controversial legal 
actions they have produced. Both actions 
have been brought by President Marcos’s 
Nationalist party against leading Liberal 
opponents. President Marcos is anxious to 
get an 8—nil or 7—i victory for the 
Nationalists in the senate races, in order 
to improve his own chances of re-election 
in 1969. I’hese hopes are challenged by 
the most vital of the Liberal candidates, 
ex-fiovernor Benigno Aquino. 

Mr Aquino, who was little known out¬ 
side his home province of Tarlac in cen¬ 
tral Luzon before this election, has thrust 
hini.self on to the national stage by means 
of an energetic Kennedy-style campaign. 
He has set out to appeal to the younger 
generation, and he has made good use of 
planes and helicopters to spread himself 
across this far-flung nation. Most people 
now see him as the likely winner of a 
senate seat on 'I'uesday, and very much a 
future presidential prospect. Moreover, 
becau.se he has been widely tipped to top 
the .senate poll, it has looked as if he will 
carry a couple of other Liberal candi¬ 
dates in on his coat-tails. This would 
destroy President Marcus’s hopes. 

Mr Aquino’s youth is his strength, but 
it is also his liability. A .senator must be 35 
“at the time of his election.” Mr Aquino 
will be 33 thirteen days after polling day, 
thirteen days l)cfore proclamation day, 
'I'he Nationalists have brought a suit 
seeking his di.squalification for being 
under-age. The result is a storming con¬ 
troversy. Is is quite possible that the 
action will get so bogged down in legal 
quibbles that it will still be undecided by 
polling day. In that case the effect of the 
Nationalists' suit may l>e to awaken 
underdog .sympathy for Aquino and 
thereby strengthen the Liberal vote. On 
the other hand, if Mr Aquino is dis¬ 
qualified, and the president gets his 8— 
nil victory, the tactic could well boomer¬ 
ang. President Marcos has gambled very 
heavily on winning this mid-term “vote 
of confidence.” In so doing, he may have 
invoked that disillusionment which has 
been the downfall of previous presidents. 

The other legal ikction illustraiea' the 
.same enthusiasm for hamstringing the 
opposition. Senator Osmena is running on 
behalf of the Liberals for the post of 
mayor of Cebu. Another Nationalist suit 
seeks his elimination from the race on the 
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ground that he cannot, as a senator also 
run for mayor. The important point is 
not the legalities (the senator claims he 
can I on for, but not hold, both offices). 
Mr Osmena, the owner of a famous Fili¬ 
pino politii'al name, is running for mayor 
to demonstrate his vote-getting ability. He 
probably sees himself as a likely contender 
in the J969 presidential race. Hence the 
Nationalists' attempt to hinder this 1967 
demonstration of his vote-winning |K)wers. 
Whether or not President Marcos suc¬ 
ceed!*, his tactics have certainly contri¬ 
buted nothing to his popularity. 


Germany 

Thunder on the left 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

More than two hundred leading Social 
Democrats have been summoned from 
their posts all over west (terniany to 
meet in private at Bad Gode.sberg from 
November 13th to 15th. T'heir business 
will lie to tliresh out what is true in 
a crescendo of public remonstrance that 
they are betraying the party's principles. 

T'he thunder on the left that has 
startled the Social Democrat leaders 
comes largely from their own rank and 
file—from the trade unions in general and 
the miners and metal workers in partic¬ 
ular. Some of it also comes, in freak claps, 
from the world of students and teachers. 
Through the hubbub individual voices can 
be distinguished calling for more radical 
policies and perhaps for new parties to 
goad and stimulate as the opposition is 
expected to do in a healthy democratic 
society. T'o the consternation of party 
headquarters at Bonn, which was not 
con.sulted, a prominent Social Democrat 
in the Rhineland-Palatinate has set about 
organising a “workers' wing” and in 
Stuttgart a one-tirne communist has 
launched a movement which he call.s the 
“ democratic left.” Could all this he a 
prelude to insidious splintering ? 

I'he principal roots of the present dis¬ 
satisfaction are discernible in the pub¬ 
lished agenda for next week’s conclave. 
The general subject of discussion is billed 
as “ the responsibility of Social Demo¬ 
crats within the government.” After listen¬ 
ing to an introductory talk by the party 
chairman, Herr Willy Brandt, on the 
capacious theme “ Germany today— 
social interests and political tasks,” the 
company is to divide into three groups. 
One will discuss economic policy in the 
pre.sence of Herr Schiller and Herr Leber, 
the federal ministers in charge of 
economics and transport. Another group, 
with the minister of justice, Herr Heine- 
niann, as its mentor, will review the 
dilemma of trying to conserve freedom 
while allowing the government of the 
day extraordinary powers for dealing 
with a “ national emergency.” And the 
third, piloted jointly by Professor Carlo 
Schmid, the party’s paternal intellectual, 
and Herr Herbert Wchner, the one-time 
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communist who is now the minister for 
all-(iennan questions and the chief advo¬ 
cate of coalition with the Christian 
Democrats, is going to have a shot at 
sorting out the rights and wrongs of the 
vcx-iferous protests of the young. 

.According to a recent sampling of opin¬ 
ion 71 per cent of rank-and-file Social 
Democrats suspect, if they are not con¬ 
vinced, that it is the average working man 
and his family who will pay relatively 
most—through taxes and benefit dues— 
for the coalition government's schemes 
for repairing the state’s finances, rescu¬ 
ing the railways from bankruptcy, and 
rationalising fuel supplies. Among trade 
unionLsts the Socialist minister for econ¬ 
omics is often disparaged a.s a neo-liheral 
In the Bundestag on Wednesday Herr 
Schiller said little to allay the misgivings 
of his Socialist critics when he unfolded 
the government’.s plan.s for eliminating 
superfluous production of obsolescent coal 
and fur mitigating the consequences to 
the 250,000 miner.s still at work in the 
Ruhr and the Saar. 1 'here is seething 
dissatisfaction in the trade unions with 
the Social Democrat.s’ apparent reluct¬ 
ance to extend arrangements for giving 
industrial workers a .say in management. 
Trade .unionists are equally dissatisfied 
with the Social Democrats’ apparent will¬ 
ingness to support Christian Democrat 
legislation for equipping the government 
with immensely far-reaching powers to 
cope with a state of emergency, which 
would be proclaimed, with luck, by a 
parliamentary committee composed of 22 
members of the Bundestag and 11 of the 
Bundesrat. 

Vaguer in statement, though none the 
less disquieting to the Social Democrat 
leaders, is the widespread questioning of 
the party’s performance, provoked by 
frustrations in foreign policy, by bore¬ 
dom with Bonn's half-hearted exercises 
in parliamentary democracy and by local 
manifestations of the perplexity caused 
everywhere by the pace and cost of scien¬ 
tific and social developments, 

For want of confident leadership and 
effective criticism in parliament, opposi¬ 
tion is fitfully gathering strength outside. 
And it is the opposition from the left that 
is touching the Social Democrats on the 
raw. On November ist some 2,000 
students and a .sprinkling of dons at the 
Free University in west Berlin founded 
what they call the Critical University in 
protest against the humbug of those in 
authority, notably fog-fx)und sti^smen 
and petrified academicians. Conflf|ldering 
that one of the founding dons, Professor 
Wilfried Gottschalch, railed against the 
“ imperialist features ” of the “ authori¬ 
tarian system ” in west Germany one 
might suppose the Social Democrats 
would not be rattled by such unacademic 
.extravagances. But there is more to the 
^students’ unrest than that, nor is it con- 

t to sensitive Berlin. Roughly like- 
d student groups are forming in one 
or another at Heidelberg, Mainz, 
Furt, Munster and Hamburg. 
^»B(ilsiiig fresh opportunities, the Com¬ 


munist party, which was banned by the 
constitutional court in 1956, is palpably 
stirring underground. New members arc 
being recruited, most of them from the 
murmuring trade unions. (The novice 
is welcomed by the recorded voice of 
Max Reimann, the party chairman, who 
operates from the communist heaven in 
east Berlin.) The party’s crudely pro¬ 
duced news-sheets —Die Glocke, Das Ziel, 
Luchsauge and the like—^are being more 
widely circulated. Understandably some 
Social Democrats would like to see the 
communists allowed to work again in the 
open. This would not be impossible. In 
conference at Ulni last month the Land 
ministers of the interior came to the 
conclusion there could be no legal objec¬ 
tion to a new Communist party being 
formed so long as it kept within the 
tx)unds of the law. 


Cambodia 

Will everyone leave 
me alone? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

It has been a splendid week for Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia. He has been able 
to balance the visit of Mrs Jacqueline 
Kennedy with China’s return to its old 
comrnonsense policy towards Cambodia— 
and all this has taken place in front of 
the first large group of western journalists 
allowed into the country .sinc.e President 
de Gaulle’s visit last year. Prince 
Sihanouk’s only problem is that the 
brilliance of his diplomacy may so dazzle 
some people that they fail to see its one 
basic principle. 

This principle, as all independent obser¬ 
vers here seem to agree, is a passionate 
belief that Cambodia must be saved from 
the surrounding turmoil in south-east 
Asia and that only a policy of the strictest 
neutralism can achieve this. I’his policy, 
it cannot be said too firmly, is neither 
pro-communist nor anti-American. In 
fact, a few days in Phnom Penh are 
enough to assure a visitor that China Is 
Cambodia’s main worry and will remain 
so for many years. 

The Cambodians have accepted China’s 
return to moderation in its attitude 
towards them with relief but also with 
some reserve. They are pleased it has 
happened, but would not bet on how 
long it will last. Their anxiety is all 
the greater because, there are a quarter 
of a million Chinese living in a country 
of little more than six million people. 
The Chinese embassy’s grip on these has 
considerably grown in the last two or 
three years^—^particulariy through the 
Chinese schools, where education has 
become very political and Maoist. . 

By comparison, as the Cambodians are 
quick to point out, America is an'artificial 
problem. It is argued in Phnom Penh 
that the Americans should realise that 
Prince Sihanouk's Cambodia, is' al' far 


stronger barrier to possible Chinese 
expansion than any Americanised Cam¬ 
bodia would be. Mrs Kennedy’s visit 
has allowed Prince Sihanouk to describe 
again the sort of America he would he 
happy to get on good terms with—an 
America which trusted Cambodia to go 
its own way. 

But it would be quite wrong to inter¬ 
pret Mrs Kennedy’s visit as a sign that 
Prince Sihanouk thinks tliat relatiun.s 
could improve along these lines in the 
near or even semi-distant future. He has 
publicly said that he has little confidence 
in President Johnson and his present 
advisers. I'he main reason, of course, is 
the Vietnam war. In the first place, 
Prince Sihanouk thinks a united com¬ 
munist Vietnam would be a strong barriei 
to China. More particularly, there is the 
constant problem of incidents along the 
border with South Vietnam and his sus¬ 
picion that one day tlie Americans might 
find it tactically necessary to move on 
to Cambodian territory to encircle Vict- 
cong forces. 

The border problem is an a.spect of the 
prince’s diplomacy in which Britain seems 
to have become rather badly entangled. 
It began when President de CTaiille on 
his visit last year made an apparently 
spontaneous declaration of respect fin 
Cambodia’s “ territorial integrity within 
its existing frontiers.” The Cambodians 
are worried about their border with T’hai- 
land. They also fear V^ietnaniese expan¬ 
sionism, partly because the French left 
this border singularly poorly tJefined. 
Prince Sihanouk’s own definition of (ian)- 
bodian territory is those areas which are 
actually administered by Cambodia. I’his 
has put western countries which want 
to keep on good relations with Soutli 
Vietnam and Thailand on the spot. 
Though it seem.s likely that Vietnam 
belligerents like the Fliilippines will go 
along with the prince, Britain has kept 
completely silent and so risks having its 
diplomatic relations frozen in the new 
year. 
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KLM’s giant DC-8F jetfreighter 
now on the way... 



to the Far East! 


KLM bas been flying freight to 
and from the Far East longer than 
any other airline - began scheduling 
regular freight flights to the Orient 
way back in 1929. Was the first 
airline to order planes with separate 
freight compartments, the first air¬ 
line to fly pure freighters... Now, 
KLM moves ahead once again being 
the first European airline to fly the 
giant DC-8F jetfreighter. To and from 
the Far East. This new all-cargo jet 
service, carrying 36 tons of palletized 
freight, will double our cargo cap¬ 
acity to and from the Far East.Which 
means that shippers can now depend 
on being able to shift a massive 150 
tons every week. By KLM. 


Another big plus: KLM's new 
all-cargo service is based at the 
World Cargo Centre in Amsterdam - 
hub of Europe and centre of KLM’s 
world-wide freight network. Bulk 
loads flown via Amsterdam can be 
quickly broken down and trans¬ 
shipped on to any one of 95 cities 
in 65 different countries. 




OC-8F Jwtfrtlghtwr, cftriitt 36 tons 
of patiwttxwd frtiflit 


KLM^t ntw Iclfraight route to the Far Eest 
Ameterdam, Frankfurt, Dharan, Karachi, 
Bangkok, Manilla, and back: Manilla, 
Bangkok, Katachi. Cairo, Frankfurt. Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Bubiect to Government Approval. 
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THE WORLD 


American Suro^ 



A good day's work 


In more prosperous days President John¬ 
son might have allowed himself to be 
disappointed by the scattered Republican 
gains in Tuesday’s random samples of 
local and state elections : a State Legis¬ 
lature in New Jersey, a Governor in 
Kentucky, a Mayor in Indianapolis. But 
hard-pressed as he is now, with his 
adverse opinion polls, his bad press and 
his sour relations with Congress, he must 
have got a good deal of. comfort from the 
demonstration that the Republicans have 
still a long, hard fight ahead of them. In 
the partisan contests Republican dis¬ 
appointments outweigh Democratic 
reverses. Even the supposedly non¬ 
partisan elections brought the President 
.some comfort, as in Boston, where the 
Poujadist Democrat appealing to lower 
middle class white prejudice was beaten 
by a Democrat of a more enlightened 
stamp. All in all, the President can count 
Tuesday a good day’s work and .so can 
his beleaguered party. 

Beyond that, and leaving tactical ad¬ 
vantage aside, Tuesday’s results are on 
balance favourable to the political health 
both of the Democratic party and of the 
country. America is a composite of 
racial and national groups: very well. 
Everybody in its political life lives with 
the fact that each of these groups em¬ 
bodies a political potential of some kind 
and that their inter-relations have political 
significance. In the present day, the 
threat is felt to be that the more aggres¬ 
sive leaders of the Negro group may 
succeed in so polarising |X)litics on white- 
black lines that the established political 
organisations and their established mix 
of interests and ideas may be either taken 
over or shouldered aside as irrelevant and 
ineffectual. Two simple terms, “black 


Washington, DC 

I)Ower” and “white backlash,” express 
the opposites involved in this threat and 
they hold out on either side a temptation 
to political adventure, even when it is no 
more than a small-scale, dimly perceived 
adventure of the kind embarked upon by 
the member of the schools’ committee 
who ran for Mayor of Boston this week, 
Mrs Louise Day Hicks. 

The political establishment of Massa¬ 
chusetts, Democratic and Republican, 
Senator Edward Kennedy and Governor 
Volpe and their friends, rallied behind 
the young Massachusetts Secretary of 
State, Mr Kevin White, who beat Mrs 
Hicks on Tuesday by 100,800 votes to 
go,800. So much for the white backlash 
in this north-eastern town with a Negro 
population of only 11 per cent or so and 
so much, one imagines, for the political 
career of Mrs Hicks, who in several 
months of campaigning had still not 
succeeded, up to Monday night, in quite 
saying what it was that she wanted to 
say. Far away on Lake Michigan the 
very different, far uglier town of Gary, 
Indiana, presented a nastier threat. 

A steel town useful for making money 
in but somewhat lacking in graces and 
amenities, Gary has seen many prosperous 
white people move out into the suburbs 
beyond its borders and many poor 
Negroes move in. Among the white resi¬ 
dents left behind, what are called 
“ethnic” groups (Poles, Ukranians, 
South Slavs, Greeks and Italians) pre¬ 
dominate, while the Negroes now make 
up about 55 per cent of a population of 
180,000. But the Negroes still take up 
less than 50 per cent of the voting register. 
An election campaign full of lurid inci¬ 
dents turned largely on efforts to get more 
voters of one colour on the register or to 


get voters of the other colour taken off. 

This fact came into the open when the 
official Democratic organisation in the 
town was alleged to have offered its 
“death list” of 6,000 deceased voters to 
the Republican opposition. The Demo¬ 
crats have ruled Gary for a generation. 
With their control of the city government 
they have been able to use such devices 
as getting party workers to vote in the 
names of dead men. This time the 
Democratic machine was outraged by the 
success of a pushing young Negro lawyer, 
Mr Richard Hatcher, in defeating the 
incumbent Mayor, together with other 
white and Negro candidates, in the 
primary election in May in which he won 
the Democratic nomination for the office 
of Mayor for himself. 

Mr Hatcher has maintained ever since 
that Mr Krupa, the Democratic chair¬ 
man, was against him because he, Mr 
Hatcher, was a Negro. It is equally 
possible that Mr Krupa was against him 
because he refused to give the required 
assurances that the Democratic comiriit- 
tce could continue to run the place if he 
was installed as Mayor. Or both reasons 
may have applied. At all events, while 
Mr Hatcher got help from Vice President 
Humphrey, Senator Robert Kennedy and 
other national Democratic leaders in 
Washington, the entrenched party organi¬ 
sation in Gary did what it could to help 
his Republican optx)nent. 

Its help seems to have involved not 
only useful lists of non-existent white 
voters, but also a campaign to weed 
Negro voters from the rolls. Both Mr 
Hatcher and the Department of Justice 
in Washington brought a court case 
against these practices and on Monday a 
federal court ordered that they must stop. 
Evidently tins injunction worked or Mr 
Hatcher could not have been elected 
Mayor, as he was on Tuesday, by a 
narrow (and challenged) majority. Em¬ 
bittered by all these manoeuvres, the 
campaign had naturally taken on more 
and more of the character of an inter¬ 
racial fight and the Governor of Indiana 
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Stationed police and iiiilitiamen on the 
outskirts of the town, fearful of what 
might happen if the Negro candidate lost. 

Not one, but two big American cities 
have elected Negro Mayors this week, a 
thing previously unheard of. In the other, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the eighth city in the 
country, the Democrat, Mr Carl Stokes, 
defeated the Republican, Mr Seth Taft, 
by another narrow majority, 129,800 to 
127,300. Rather less than 40 per cent of 
the population of Cleveland is Negro, so 
that it was clear from the start that the 
Negro candidate, Mr Stokes, would need 
to collect a slice of the white vote if he 
was to win. Cleveland experienced a 
bloody riot in 1966 and is by no means 
free of racial tension : still, its society has 
not hardened in the extremes of Gary 
and, when Mr Stokes won the nomination 
from the incumbent Democratic Mayor in 
the primary election, the local Democratic 
party gave him, if coldly, its support. In 
Mr Taft he met an enlightened and civil¬ 
ised opponent, who did his best to keep 
racial antagonism out of the campaign. 

The fact that these two towns have 
been held, however narrowly, for Demo¬ 
cratic administrations under Negro 
Mayors is likely to help the Democrats to 
keep the loyalty of their Negro voters in 
other places next year. It also helps 
Negro leaders who believe in the estab¬ 
lished political proces.ses to hold their own 
against the black nationalists: black 
power, they can now argue with enhanced 
hopes of being believed, is not unattain¬ 
able by orderly political means where the 
conditions for it exist. 

It is fairly striking that in this week’s 
mayoral election in Philadelphia, which 
has more than half a million non-white 
people within its )x)undaries, an able, in¬ 
telligent and well-known (though, to be 
.sure, not generally trusted) Negro candi¬ 
date, Mr Cecil Moore, scraped together 
less than 9,000 votes. Republican hopes 
that Mr Moore might draw away a size¬ 
able part of the Negro vote from the 
Democratic Mayor, Mr James Tate, were 
disappointed. Mr Arlen Specter, the Re¬ 
publican who had been widely expected 
to beat Mr Tate, succeeded only in re¬ 
ducing the Democratic majority sharply. 

'Phis is the most serious disappointment 
for the Republicans, whose hopes of a 
tide in their favour in the great eastern 
cities have to be deferred to another year. 
In particular, it is a disappointment for 
the moderate Republicans in the East who 
could have used a success in Philadel¬ 
phia as proof of vote-winning power to 
gain a little more leverage, which they 
badly need, in the proc.ess of selecting a 
presidential candidate next year. Indian¬ 
apolis, a middle-western town of not quite 
half-a-million inhabitants, produced an 
exactly opposite result, for what that may 
be worth as consolation. There a some¬ 
what conservative elderly Democratic 
Mayor was defeated by a modern young 
Republican, a former Rhodes scholar, Mr 
Richard Lugar. 

Tlifc Republicans scored a decided suc¬ 
cess in New Jersey, winning control of 
both chambers of the State Legislature 
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and after an interval of twenty-four years 
they have regained the Governorship of 
Kentucky. Further south, in Mississippi, 
Mr Rubel Phillips pleaded for conciliatory 
treatment of the Negroes against a right- 
wing segregationist I^mocrat, Representa¬ 
tive John Bell Williams, and lost. 

Leaving aside the Soutli, which has 
its own climate and its own rules, the 
week’s elections appear on balance to 
have administered a caution to the Re¬ 
publican party not to expect too much 
too quickly from its undoubted recovery 
and, in particular, not to hope for poli¬ 
tical miracles from the complex of dis¬ 
contents—Negro alienation, the white 
reaction to it, the real or supposed crime 
wave, the call for law and order—that 
troubles the American towns. 

Fobbing off FOBS 

The Secretary of Defence’s press con¬ 
ference last Friday was presumably timed 
to deflate in advance two of this week’s 
events—the parade of new weapons in 
■Moscow and the opening of Senate hear¬ 
ings on the military applications of atomic 
energy—by beating tliem to the announce¬ 
ment that the Soviet Union is, or may be, 
developing a fractional orbital bombard¬ 
ment .system which could be operational 
next year. FOBS puts a vehicle into orbit 
round the earth, in either direction, about 
a hundred miles up ; it then launches a 
missile, when told to do so, probably 
before completing a full circuit. This mis¬ 
sile will land on its target in three minutes. 
FOBS thus avoids the early warning 
system and is more difficult to detect than 
an intercontinental ballistic missile which 
follows a definite track from the moment 
of launching, rising as high as Boo miles 
into space and taking about 15 minutes 
to reach its target. 

The United States believes, however, 
that it already has the answer, or part of 
the answer, to this—over-the-horizon 
radar to be fully installed at a cost of ** a 
few tens of millions over the next two 
years.” This will, it is claimed, give 
American bombers time to get off the 
ground before a FOBS attack on an air¬ 
field ; the new weapon is thought to be 
intended for such an attack since, accord¬ 
ing to the Secretary of Defence, it is 
neither powerful enough nor accurate 
enough to destroy the hardened under¬ 
ground silos which contain the Minute- 
men IGBMs. It has been alle^d, however, 
by Congressmen that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are not convinced that this is really 
so or that the Russian orbital warhead 
could in fact not carry more than one to 
three megatons of explosive (about the 
same as the missiles on Polaris submarines, 
enough to destroy New York City) as Mr 
McNamara contends. 

He insists that the United States decided 
long ago that FOBSs would not improve 
America’s “ strategic offensive posture ” 
aod that the fact that die Soviet ’Union 
is developing them is no reason for the 
United States to do the same or to instal 
a full anti-ballistic missile defensive 
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system against Russia. But Congressmen, 
already accusing Mr McNamara of com¬ 
placency, have been made even more 
uneasy by this latest development. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that it 
will make it more difficult for Mr 
McNamara to restrain the arms race ot 
that it will bring a change for the worse 
in the climate of debate about ABMs and 
about the Soviet Union in general. How¬ 
ever insistent the Administration may be 
that FOBS is not a breach of the 
recently concluded treaty forbidding 
weapons of mass destruction in orbit, the 
general public is likely to follow Senator 
Jackson in concluding that the develop¬ 
ment is a breach of faith and throws 
doubt on the desirability of further 
negotiations with die Russians on the 
control of missiles. 


Target GM 

In the automobile industry they go 
through the trade union’s wringer one by 
one. While the Ford Motor Company 
has been struggling with local grievances 
which have kept its assembly lines idle 
until this week in spite of the national 
settlement of the strike against it, its 
rivals have been making hay. But now 
it is the turn of the Chrysler Corporation, 
the smallest of the three big producers ; 
behind it looms the giant General Motors 
Corporation, the hardest (and most 
rewarding) nut to crack. Though the 
big wage increase accepted by Ford is 
expected to Ije swallowed by the whole 
industry, there are other issues outstand¬ 
ing, such as the wage rises for white collar 
workers which are holding up agreement 
at Chrysler, although Wednesday's strike 
deadline there has been cancelled. 

Potentially most disturbing is the 
union’s demand, which affects all the big 
producers, that workers at the wholly 
owned Canadian subsidiaries of CM and 
Chrysler should be given parity with 
American workers ; now they are paid 
40 cents ah hour less, allegedly because 
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their productivity is lower. The industry 
i$ understandably reluctant to hitch 
foreign wage scales to the American star, 
particularly when the foreign market is 
growing faster than domestic sales, but 
the union argues that now that there 
are no tariffs between Canada and the 
United States on cars, wage disparities 
must go. 

The importance of overseas market.s 
was reflected in the regrouping at GM as 
Mr Frederic Dormer stepped down at J65 
as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Into both shoes has 
stepped the soft-spoken Mr John Roche, 
who had three years’ experience of the 
international market liefore he became 
president in 1965. Two other men step 
up : the innovating engineer, Mr Edward 
Cole, to be president and take charge of 
domestic production of cars and lorries 
and Mr Cieorge Russell to be vice-chair¬ 
man and succeed the retiring king-pin, 
Mr Donner, as head of the important 
finance committee. But a new group 
which includes overseas and Canadian 
business will report directly to Mr Roche. 
All tliree men have come up through the 
ranks ; Mr Roche joined C^M 40 years 
ago. 

Besides its far-sightedness m spotting 
and nourishing executive talent, GM has 
a reputation for flexibility based on decen¬ 
tralised operations and centralised control 
of policy. It will need all its flair for 
management. Like the other jiroducers, 
but on a larger scale, it has to reckon 
with the public’s new demand for le.ss 
pollution of the air and for more safety 
in cars (between them Ford and CiM 
recalled in October alone nearly 2 million 
cars for safety cliecks. 

But (iM has an old problem peculiar 
to itself. With over 50 per cent of the 
domestic market for cars, total sales last 
year of over $20 billion and profits of 
$1.8 billion, the* company has been the 
object of special anti-trust attention for 
at least six years. 'Fhe revelation that 
the Department of Justice has been look¬ 
ing at a proposal for splitting up GM, 
maybe by hiving off the Glievrolet Divi¬ 
sion is not sensational news ; what would 
be surprising would be if the department 
and the President were to adopt it. Tliree 
recent government attempts to force GM 
to divest itself of bus manufacturing, 
earth-moving equipment and the making 
of diesel locomotives have quietly died. 
Nevertheless if the 1968 election is hard 
fought nothing is impossible. 

Coo, said the doves 

Cities, Governor Reagan of California 
said, should not have foreign policies. On 
this, at leasb the Administration agreed 
with him. It was careful not to dignify 
with open opposition San Francisco’s 
referendum on the war in Vietnam. By 
Wednesday it may have regretted its 
caution. For on Tuesday San Francisco, 
l^me of the hippies and close to tlie 
aihti-war centre of Beikelcy, defeated 
rt^oundingiy a pxxipositioii which, called 


for the immediate withdrawal of American 
troops from Vietnam. Last year in Dear¬ 
born, Michigan, the same proposal was 
approved by 40 per cent of the voters ; 
in San Francisco only 37 per cent voted 
“ yes.” Yet it had been expected to be 
a close thing and had overshadowed the 
lack-lustre contest for Mayor. The 
proposition was couched in such uncom¬ 
promising terms that some critics of the 
war found it impossible to vote for. But 
its supporters were well organised and 
many were highly respectable. 

It was at Berkeley that Senator Eugene 
McCarthy chose to call on the Secretary 
of State, Mr Rusk, to resign and on “ top 
Democrats ” to support tliose who were 
willing to “ carry the flag ” against Mr 
Johnson unless he reverses his Vietnam 
policies. Shortly afterward Senator 
McCarthy conceded that he himself 
might carry that flag in next year’s presi¬ 
dential primaries to give Democrats an 
alternative choice for the nomination. Mr 
McCarthy is well liked, a liberal and a 
Roman Catholic whose ambitions in 1984 
to be Mr Johnson’s V’ice-President were 
frustrated by his fellow Minnesotan, Mr 
Hunipfirey. If opposition to the war 
spreads and deepens, Senator McC'arthy 
might do damage in a few .states. But 
o})vi()Usly he is no realist. It is almost 
inconceivable that tlie party wcnild—or 
could- - repudiate its President, a fact long 
recogni.sed by Senator Robert Kennedy. 

Yet doubts about tlie war can pop up 
in unlikely places, the Supreme Omrt, 
for example. Three private soldiers, 
sentenced to three years in a militars' 
prison for refusing to fight in Vietnam, 
have had their plea for a hearing rejected 
as raising issues l>eyond the Court's juris¬ 
diction ; they argued that the war was 
illegal. But two Justices, Mr Douglas and 
Mr Stewart, felt that the cases should at 
least have been heard ; to Justice 
Stewart, a solid conservative, they raised 
“ deeply troubling questions ” which 
wf)uld not go away—questions about the 
constitutionality of an undeclared war and 
of the degree to which Congress surren¬ 
dered its war-making power by passing 
the Cmlf of Tonkin resolution in 1964. 

Justice Stewart only raised the quest¬ 
ions. A few months ago Senator Fulbright, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, hoped to answer them in¬ 
directly with a resolution making it clear 
that in future foreign commitments must 
have the .sanction of Congress. But last 
week there were so many doubts about 
whether this was the time to seem to be 
rebuking the President that Senator Ful¬ 
bright has virtually washed his hands of 
tlie project already watered down. 

Saturnalia 

The stage has been set for so long that 
it is hard to believe that the show is begin¬ 
ning. The Saturn the soup^-^Up 
rocket put together to carry Americans 
to the moon, is ojff at last. Five years 
in tlie works^ it was supposed to have had 
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its first test fliglit, unmanned, last spring. 
But after three astronauts died because 
of flaws in the new spacecraft for this 
project (Apollo), super-caution set in. The 
monumental 90,000-pound rocket was 
taken apart and searched for cr.'icks, while 
the spacecraft was being re-designed. 

By Friday morning, the world should 
know whether the complex contraption 
worked as it was intended to do. T'he 
;^6-storey rocket, with its six million 
pounds of nasty-to-liandle liquid oxygen 
and hydrogen fuels and 41 engines, .should 
have lifted off its spanking new launching 
pad at the John F. Kennedy Space Centie 
in Florida, jettisoned its first and second 
stages on time, started, stopped and re¬ 
started its third-stage engines and hurled 
the empty capsule into a higher orbit. 
ITicn the drivers’ seal portion of the 
spacecraft (which itself has three parts) 
should have re-entered the earth’s atmos- 
jihere and, protected by its heat shield, 
splashed down in the Pacific Ocean. 

As big a rocket as the world is likely 
to see for some time, the Saturn V is the 
first American rocket which has not been 
assembled on the launching pad ; iri.stead 
it was put together and tested indoors— 
in the world’? largest building—and trans¬ 
ported gingerly to its launching site late 
in August. The advantages of this 
“ mobile concept ” (to use the language 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration) are that the rocket is 
protected from the weather , and spends 
less time on the pad, leaving this free for 
other launchings. 

NASA still hopes to put an American 
on the moon before the arbitrary dead¬ 
line—the end of the decade, or December 
31, 1969—set by President Kennedy in 
1961^ But the space agency has just 
announced that extra tests have been 
added to the schedule. There will be two, 
not one, more trials of the Saturn V before 
men are allowed to ride on top of it. 
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Ml of these D( hrnturrs have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Moreover, the lunar excursion module— 
the Lem or bug—which will make the 
actual touch-down on the moon when the 
great day comes^ with two astronauts 
aboard, will get one extra unmanned 
lest next year. This change may slow 
NASA down. So may the budget cuts 
just delivered by Congress. The $4.6 
billion allowed to NASA for the current 
hscal year is less by half a million dollars 
^han the Administration had asked. 


Irrigating the 
wasteland 


With audacity the Public Broadcasting 
Lalx>ratory announced its first offering, 
screened last Sunday night at the begin¬ 
ning of a weekly series of two-liour jsro- 
grammes, as something completely new in 
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American television. More cautious men 
might have pretended to be working their 
way around gradually to the demonstra¬ 
tion of what television free of commercial 
trammels could do ; this is the purpose 
for which the Laboratory was called into 
existence with a grant of $i i million frorii 
the Ford Foundation. But PBL is staffed 
with liberated spirits from the national 
networks and they chose to stake their 
claim in full at once. 


Everybody's library 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 


The trustees of the British Museum must 
have plenty of sympathy from officials at 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
DC, over the cancellation by the British 
government of the planned extension to 
the Museum’s library. For squabbles over 
architectural design have held up con- 
grc.ssionaJ appropriations for the proposed 
Madison Memorial addition to what may 
already be the largest library in the world. 

Congress created the Library of Congress 
in i8u<j for the enlightenment of its mem¬ 
bers. When the British burned the 
American Capitol—and its books—in 1814, 
the legislators purchased Mr Thomas 
Jefferson’s personal collection of 24011 
volumes as the nucleus of ^ new library. 
Today its extensive collections include 
more than 34,289,0011 items. 

The main building, with large exhibition 
halls and a magnificent central rotunda, 
houses a variety of treasures. Among the 
more celebrated arc the biggest collection 
of Japanese, Chine.se and Russian books 
outside the Orient, rare manuscripts, in¬ 
cluding letters of Mr Groucho Marx, and 
the “ rough draft ” of the American 
Declaration of Independence in the hand¬ 
writing of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Library’s main client is the Congress, 
but its services reach million of Americans. 
I'hc Processing Department provides fan¬ 
tastic bibliographical riches for the 
country’s research and university libraries. 
It is now editing the largest book catalogue 
in history: the National Union Catalogue 
which records the location of important 
research books in some 71x1 North 
American libraries and now takes up ifi 
million index cards in the Library’s files. 
The 61X) volumes will be published by the 
British company—Mansell Information- 
Publishing Ltd.—^which has developed an 
automatic abstractor camera capable of 
selecting exactly what must be photo¬ 
graphed from the cards. The same com¬ 
pany produced the 263-volume general 
catalogue of printed books for the British 
Museum a year ago. 

Another key project is to break the 
national cataloguing jam and list the 
thousands of b^ks in research libraries 
which cannot be found when they arc 
wanted. The Library acts as a central 
agency for cataloguing books; it liells copies 
of the cards wbi^ it prepares for its.oWn 
collections. With increased demands for 
foreign materials, the library has launched 
the ** shared cataloguing*' programme. 
With appropriations from Congress, it 
will acquire current published materials 


from all over the world and exchange 
bibliographical data with other countries. 

T'hc foreign collection gets a big boost 
from PL-480, the programme under which 
American surplus foods are sold abroad for 
local currcncic.s. Last year these funds 
brought over 1.6 million publications from 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Nepal, Pakistan 
and the United Arab Republic to the 
United States. The library’s collections are 
also swelled by copyright dcfjosits—one 
copy of every book—and by gifts. 

For the Congressmen themselves, the 
Legislative Reference Service provides 
strictly impartial research, ranging from 
a speech on Polish Independence Day to 
a 200-pagc brief on air pollution to an 
analysis of testimony at committee hear¬ 
ings. During 1966 the 280 staff members 
answered 117,062 queries coming from 
every member of the Congress and every 
standing committee. Because it “ never says 
no,” the LRS is deluged by Congressmen 
with petty requests from constituents, in¬ 
cluding countless demands from students 
for background for school essays. Much 
of the service’s research is incorporated 
into new legislative proposals; the symbol 
of its success may be that many Congress¬ 
men claim its products as their own. I'hc 
Congress (and the public) can get assistance 
with legal questions from the Law Library 
with its well-stocked foreign divisions. 

The reference services and collections 
which the public can refer to are equally 
impressive. For instance, more than 80,000 
reels in the film library comprise a unique 
record of the American cinema’s history 
dating from 1894. Besides the now cus¬ 
tomary deposit of commercial films for 


copyright protection, the library is 
especially proud of its noncommercial reels 
—educational, religious, documentary and 
television newscasts, including a copy of 
the complete thrcc-day coverage of the 
Kennedy assassination. 

Folk music is also nurtured by the 
library. Set up as a collection of lyrics for 
students of balladry in 192B, the Folk 
Song Archives fell heir to the recordings 
made by the legendary John Lomax who 
toured rural America in his Model T Ford 
during the nineteen-twenties and thirties, 
.soaking up the local melodies on an old 
recording machine, and returned to head 
the Archives. The recordings collected by 
him and others, now being transcribed 
on to tapes for permanent preservation, 
include Negro prison songs and spirituals, 
mining songs and Appalachian ballads. 

T'hc Archive of Recorded Poetry and 
Literature aims to collect the voice of 
every significant living English-speaking 
poet. Also on tape arc the di.stinguished 
scries of concerts and poetry lectures held 
each year—recent performances include the 
Ru.s.sian poets Yevtushenko and Voz¬ 
nesensky ; old political speeches dating 
back to Theodore Roosevelt; all presi¬ 
dential press conferences; some sample 
broadcasts of baseball’s World Series and 
of old radio soap operas; and much more 
priceless Americana. 

Among the various other divisions of the 
Reference Department, Science and Tech¬ 
nology is especially important; nearly one- 
quarter of the books in the library come 
under its jurisdiction. It undertakes a huge 
amount of contract research for the military 
and science agencies of the government 
and will answer any query from the public 
which takes less than four hours of research. 
A national Referral Centre for Science and 
Technology is trying to build up a world¬ 
wide ” information desk ” for advice on 
where and how to obtain information. 
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The programme was iMeed something 
new, although some commentators con¬ 
fessed to being disappointed, partly from 
a desire to provoke PBL into doing still 
better. The first offering stuck to one 
theme, the race barrier in America and 
the difficulty of communicating across it. 
Studies of the election campaign in three 
cities, where race was an Issue, were 
followed by a prolonged argument staged 
in Chicago last summer, dominated by a 
black nationalist, a believer in the separa¬ 
tion of the races, who shouted down the 
sympathetic white liberals. Finally there 
was a Negro satirical play, with Negro 
actors made up to caricature whites in 
reverse nigger-minstrel style. 

Twice the programme was interrupted 
with “ non-commercials **—one attacking 
the fancy pricing of aspirin, the other the 
hundred-millimetre cigarette. This kind of 
thing makes even some educational tele¬ 
vision people nervous for they have to 
carry the responsibility attached to broad¬ 
casting the programmes made by PBL and 
distributed free of charge to local ETV 
stations. Austin, Texas, shied away from 
the non-commercials ; the Cleveland sta¬ 
tion, worried about its obligation to give 
equal time to rival political candidates, 
put off screening the show until after the 
municipal elections ; stations in the South 
found the racial theme too uncomfortable 
and cancelled the whole programme. Thus 
there were about 30 stations that backed 
out of the arrangement against 90 that 
stayed in. Maybe they will feel braver 
when they begin to get the benefit of 
the $9 million just authorised by Congress 
for the support of educational television 
in general. 

In the meantime the conventional pat¬ 
tern of television programming is in direct 
trouble, quite apart from this indirect 
challenge. Increasingly the networks are 
relying on “ special ” programmes to keep 
their audiences. These are either lavish 
documentaries or plays or big-name 
comedy shows or—and mostly—feature 
films. Five of the regular network “ movie 
nights ’* are on the list of this season’s 
15 most popular programmes. The 
trouble comes with the positive steps now 
being taken by the networks to ensure a 
steady and adequate supply of feature 
films in the future. Stocks of old movies 
are running out and prices have escala¬ 
ted ; so deals were made, none too suc¬ 
cessfully, for the film companies to pn>- 
duce features for showing in cinemas and 
then on television. Some films were not 
good enough or were unsuitable. So now 
the networks are going to Hollywobd to 
produce films for themselves. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
Ijeen busy buying up everybody, from Mr 
Jack Lemmon to keen new graduates from 
university cinema schools. The American 
Broadcasting Companies already own 
some 400 theatres in which to show new 
film.s before screening them. Naturally the 
motion picture makers are! complaining 
bittei*^ about the upsetting of a beilanoe of 
power that ^ swung back in their 
ijkvQi^n WhVr say the fibn-makers, should 
the Department of Justice allow the rich 


and powerful television networks to de¬ 
velop the vertical integration that has been 
denied to the movie producers, since they 
were deprived of their exhibition outlets 
by an anti-trust ruling seventeen years 
ago forbidding them to own theatres ? 
This argument is the opening shot in what 
promises to be a long battle. 


Drugs settle in 

New York 

Once upon a time drugs were far removed 
from the mainstream of American life. 
Heroin and marijuana were associated 
with Negroes, Puerto Ricans and jazz 
musicians, with outsiders and failures in 
general. Now the world of drugs has 
made its way into middle class America. 
Newspapers, television commentators and 
parents are all obsessed with the subject. 
University students have increasingly 
made the “ drug scene ” part of their 
social life and officials in government and 
education are debating whether or not to 
differentiate between marijuana, which is 
illegal but relatively harmle.ss, and LSD, 
heroin and amphetamines which are not 
only illegal but known to be dangerous. 

Now that drugs have penetrated the 
respectable ranks of American society, 
such staid universities as Yale and Har¬ 
vard estimate unofficially that perhaps 
20 per cent of their students have used 
illegal stimulants of one kind or another 
—^and their guess may be conservative. 
University officials have been fairly 
flexible in meeting the problem: some 
treat the use of drugs as a private matter 
but selling them as an offence punishable 
by expulsion. The psychologists on univer¬ 
sity staffs do not look at drug taking from 
a policeman’s point of view but consider 
it either a phase in adolescent develop¬ 
ment or a manifestation of mental illness. 
The students’ parents are likely to appre¬ 
ciate this approach, for their own habits 
(drinking, divorcing) do not compare 
favourably with the admittedly different 
ones of the younger generation. Besides, 
they remember the failure of Prohibition. 

If there is less dogmatic condemnation 
of marijuana, there is more genuine alarm 
about the more powerful drugs. Recently 
New York City’s hippie world was shaken 
by the murder of a couple of so-called 
flower children. Their deaths were just 
one instance of the violent crime that is 
being associated with the increasing use 
of an amphetamine with the trade name 
of Methedrine and the nick-name of 
** speed.” The fast-acting drug has been 
blamed for producing’ psychosis and loss 
of memory. Hippies have begun wearing 
badges proclaiming that'“Speed kills;” 
one of their magazines has carriec)^ a 
warning of the dangers of the drug and 
many people inside and out of the hippie 
community believe that methedrine, by 
intrcducing fear and violence into the 
wbrid of love and .^flowers,' nmks the 
be|hlhiajg of the eqd pf/the hip^|^, the 
you% 
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THE DOGS REACH THE CARAVAN 

Montagu Norman: A Biography 

By Andrew Boyle 

Cassell. 360 pages. 42s. 

Montagu Norman's long and imperious 
reign at the Bank of England from 1920 
to 1944 was the dominating influence on 
Britain’s economic policy between the 
wars. This controversial, though not un¬ 
friendly, biography supports the most 
sensational account of how he reached 
that high position. After an academic 
career of no distinction (he left Cam¬ 
bridge without a degree), and a useful 
period in the United States where he 
learned to admire American managerial 
efficiency, Norman virtually inherited a 
partnership at Brown Shipley and a sine¬ 
cure directorship of the Bank of England. 
But righteous disagreements with his 
bumbling partners at Brown Shipley and 
a .sad jilting by his fiancee helped to drive 
him by 1913 into a state where, Mr Boyle 
believes, he had l)ecx)me a manic-depres¬ 
sive. He went for medical consultation to 
the great Jung in Zurich, and there fol¬ 
lowed the traumatic experience of the 
“ perfectly frightful nature of the diag¬ 
nosis and advice offered. For in Jung’s 
considered opinion Norman was suffering 
from general paralysis of the insane, an 
incurable by-prcxluct of syphilis, tell-tale 
signs of whicli were ’ the ‘ delusions of 
grandeur’ unmistakably l>etrayed by the 
patient.” 

Fortunately, Jung’s diagnosis was 
wrong, as ‘was proved by Norman’s sur¬ 
vival for another 37 years. But it was 
shortly after this illness that Norman left 
Brown Shipley (where the partners were 
now foolishly plunging money into 
Manaos), and was thus a 43-year-old un¬ 
employed member of a famous City family 
at the outbreak of the Kaiser’s war. The 
deputy governor of the Bank wrote and 
asked him whether he would “ he so kind 
as to come, regularly, and devil for me 
here. . . , I'he dear old Governor has 
l>cen ordered to give his mind an absolute 
rest.” I'he dear old Governor, which 
seems an unsuitable name for the 
redoubtable Lord Cunliffe (who once 
referred rudely to Norman as “ that queer¬ 
looking fish with a ginger beard. ... I 
keep seeing him creeping about this place 
like a lost soul with nothing better to do”), 
later confirmed to the present Lord 
Boothby that he had brought Norman 
full time into the Bank because he had 
learned he was suffering from the delayed 
effects of a nervous breakdown, and I 
felt that there was only one cure for this— 
hard work.^’ The frightening j^int here is 
that, given the hierarchical tradition of the 


Bank, Norman's promotion from tiiis 
position of devil up to the deputy 
governorship and thereafter to the 
governorship itself, was always more likely 
than not. The key to the commanding 
control over the British economy in the 
interwar years was thus given to a well 
connected scion of a respected City family 
chiefly as a therapeutic kindness because 
he had recently gone out of his mind. 

Lord Norman’.s family have objected 
.strongly to this biography, probably be¬ 
cause of Mr Boyle’s sensational story of 
what happened before 1915. For the 
period thereafter, the biography is 
actually a kind one, and this is a tribute 
to Norman himself. As with many people 
who have .suffered from serious nervous 
breakdown, Norman’s considerable talents 
as an organiser and as a driver for 
efficiency were in no way diminished ; 
what Jung had railed his ” delusions of 
grandeur ” were less of a handicap when 
grandeur was in fact achieved. Mr Boyle 
shows an almost clinical fascination with 
this ” character with a thousand and one 
disguises. Each proved effective in t)olster- 
ing up the partly insecure, always lonely 
and sometimes impish man of parts 
underneath *’ Perhaps Mr Boyle puts in¬ 
sufficient emphasis on tViis impishness, 
although he recognises the undoubtedly 
genuine affection which .so many who 
worked for Norman felt towards him : a 
somewhat remarkable affection since it 
had to stand the strain of occasions when 
the great man’s almost exaggerated old 
world courtesy cracked under strain, as 
when he allegedly threw an inkpot at Sir 
Ernest Harvey's head. 

Yet, in the end, all this is a sort of 
horror story: reflecting not on Norman, 
but on the system of inheritance and 
feudal virtues and personal loyalty and 
family friendships in the City that 
elevated him to a high office for which 
he was impossibly unsuited. Commanding, 
witty, respected and (in his own way) 
lovable though Montagu Norman often 
was, it really was not a therapeutic kind¬ 
ness to him or the country to make him 
Governor for those 24 tumultuous years. 
He knew nothing at all about economics, 
an academic science which he despised. 
He had a mind inclined by his nervous 
disorder towards being, obsessional, as he 
himself tacitly admitted wtth hjs infuriat¬ 
ing response to the MacMillan committee 
** I ha.vc no reasons—only instincts ” and 
with that famous snarl at the Mansion 


House dinner “ the dogs may bark, but 
the caravan passes on.” It was almost 
inevitable that the main obsession he 
CDrried with him out of the Bank during 
the Kaiser’s war would be an attachment 
to an overvalued exchange rate, or (as he 
deemed it) an 'attachment to the gold 
standard, which Mr Boyle rightly judges 
that he regarded as a mystical symbol 
of all that was finest in the struggle of 
mankind to better its lot on earth.” He 
had other obsessions, some of them (like 
his dream of a United States of Europe) 
very useful ones, but it was this first 
‘ obsession that cost tHe nation so dear. 
Orthodox people in the City often loved 
him because his instinct.s coincided with 
what they wished to prove right, and they 
regarded his grand di.sdain of all reasoned 
arguments of modern rationalists as great 
courage in the true old cause. Let nobody 
suppose that this horror story is outdated. 
'I’here are men who reach managing 
positions over some of our affairs, both 
in the political and financial world, for 
much the same reasons even today. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Great Britain and the War of 1914-1918 

By Llewellyn Woodward. 

Methuen. 643 pages. 84s. 

In his interesting autobiographical intro¬ 
duction the author describes this book as a 
combination of the essential facts and a 
running commentary. Like the book itself, 
a comprehensive account stretching from 
Great Britain’s involvement in the first 
world war to the completion of the peace 
settlement with Germany, the description 
is accurate and well judged. 

Sir Llewellyn has made no attempt to 
add to the existing mass of information, or 
to modify it, by research in the official 
British archives that have recently become 
available for these years. His references 
even to recent writings on the first world 
war by other historians—and they have 
been plentiful—are infrequent. A little is 
lost in consequence. To take one e.xample : 
on the Ru.ssian veto of March, 1915, on 
the u.se of (jlreek troops in the Gallipoli 
operation he comments that ” by their 
veto . . . [the Ru.ssians] had ruined their 
own chances of fighting the war to a suc¬ 
cessful end.” In fact, it has recently been 
established from the Foreign Office 
archives that Sir Edward Grey succeeded 
in persuading Russia to withdraw the veto 
and that Greece finally declined to join 
the Allies for other reasons. As against 
this, however, no single scholar has yet 
had time to digest more than a small part 
of the newly opened archives ; and this 
book could hardly be bettered as a survey 
based on selection from existing accounts 
and adjudication between them. 

If this applies to the selection and 
arrangement of the facts, it applies as well 
to the author's running commentary on 
them. Wit, clarity and mature and inde^ 
pendent judgment are its main character¬ 
istics. The b^k abounds in good remarks 
like that on Haig: ” he might not have 
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Economists and administrators, per¬ 
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obtained promotion if he had been a fool ; 
the fact that he obtained it did hot neces¬ 
sarily mark him out as possessing out¬ 
standing qualities of mind and imagina¬ 
tion.’* At all the important strategical 
turning-points the situation and the alter¬ 
natives are made admirably plain before 
judgments are passed. If these are often 
critical they combine great practicality 
with the experience of a lifetime as a his¬ 
torian, and they always command respect 
and nearly always carry conviction. 

The book can be recommended for its 
objectivity to those who have already fol¬ 
lowed the many controversies—on Galli¬ 
poli ; on easterners versus westerners ; on 
Jutland ; on many other is.sues. For those 
to whom the first world war will be new 
ground, it is likely for some time to be the 
best introduction available. 


BRITAIN'S LAGS 

Industrial Retardation in Britain, 1880- 

*9*4 

, By A. L. Levine. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 210 pages. 42s. 

A good deal of the present discussion 
I about the shortcomings of the British 
economy has been vitiated by excessive 
ooncentration on the very recent past. 
Many of our alleged economic deficiencies 
are in fact of long standing or at any rate 
have been the subject of complaint for 
many decades. The British economy has 
been marked by relatively slow rates of 
growth for a long time, and this in itself 
suggests that the historical record ought to 
be able to shed some light on our present 
predicaments. Thus the book by Mr 
Levine, Associate Professor of Economics 
at the University of New Brunswick, on 
the quality of British industrial perform¬ 
ance in the critical period between 1880 
and 1914, is sure of a welcome. Within a 
fairly small compass it contains a large 
amount of interesting information and 
several ideas presented in a thoughtful 
and intelligent fashion. 

It is not, however, an altogether satis¬ 
factory book. It starts by defining retarda¬ 
tion in terms of the degree of " up-to- 
dateness ” of the techniques and organisa¬ 
tion employed in British industry, using 
contemporary manufacturing practices in 
the United States and Germany as a 
norm. Evidence is assembled to show that 
a number of British industries were slower 
to mechanise than their American counter- 
p»arts, that the British pace of production 
was slower, that electrification lagged be¬ 
hind and that the British iron and steel 
industry clung too long to outmoded prac¬ 
tices. So far as organisation was concerned 
we are given the familiar story of insuffi¬ 
cient division of labour and specialisation, 
not enough standardisation, too small 
productive units and not enough integra¬ 
tion. These are the shortcomings which 
Mr Levine proposes to ex]^in. The 
trouble is that the evidence he Uses comes 
predominantly from contemporary critic¬ 
ism, a good deal of it, for example, fmm 


the Mostly Industrial 
United State! in 1902. evld 
piedominantly iiudiUtiWin cha,i 9 U%er imd 
there is nq^ enough'l^rd > Statistical iaet 
against Which we txnild decide what 
weight 'shouM he attached to die critic: 
isms. Thus the phenomenon to* be des¬ 
cribed is very imprecisely specified. 

Mr Levine then examines the reasons 
for these shortcomings. Was tlie quality 
of British entrepreneurship and manage¬ 
ment at fault ? How important was ne¬ 
glect of scientific training and technologi¬ 
cal education ? What part did the restric¬ 
tive practices of the trade unions play ? 
How important were the more narrowly 
economic sources of technological and 
organisational backwardness in British in¬ 
dustry, for example the natural resource 
endowment, the size of the British indus¬ 
trial economy, the cliaracter of demand, 
the “ handicap ” of an early start as an 
industrial power ? The^p can be very few 
possible explanations about which the 
author has not something to say. Some¬ 
times what he says is original and reveal¬ 
ing, particularly, for example, what he 
writes about the trade unions and techno¬ 
logical change. Sometimes, as on the more 
strictly economic explanations, he is in¬ 
clined to be brief and inconclusive. But 
the main difficulty of this way of proceed¬ 
ing is that we are given too little evidence 
to enable us to form an idea of the rela¬ 
tive importance of the all too abundant 
possible reasons. Mr Levine himself does, 
it is true, make his choice. The lags in 
British industry, he sums up, were more 
than anything else a question of entre¬ 
preneurial responses which drew their 
character from certain social and social- 
psychological circumstances, though these 
were further conditioned by certain more 
strictly economic circumstances. But this 
conclusion rests primarily only on general 
reasoning, and anyone who wishes to 
back some other horse will not find in 
this book any conclusive reason why he 
should not do so. 

IS THIS WHAT'S WRONG? 

Tlic Alliance of Necessity ; Britain's Crisis, 
the New Europe and American Interests 

By Lionel Gclber. 

Robert Hale, 192 pages. 30s. 

The source of our present troubles, the 
key institution that must be clianged or 
even, perhaps abolished, has at last been 
identified. It is Balliol. Only recently Max 
Nicholson accused it of misgoverning die 
country for over a century, thanks to its 
specialisation in Mandarin production 
since the days of Jowett, and now along 
comes Mr Gelber, shaking his hqad at the 
whiffs of political decadence drifting out 
of the gate and along the Broad, and 
mourning the failure of the cuiTcnt 
generation of fellows to serve the cause 
“of a free critical intelligence in a free 
world order.” What have they done ? 
They have elected an ^-^comniunist as 

conttnded on page 6gy 
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PRiNCETON 

Modemizatiort and 
British Colonial Rule in 
Egypt 1882-1914 

ROBERT TIGNOR 

^ . a clear, well-organized account of the events 
which followed the brief Suez war of 1882/ 

The Times Literary Supplement 72a net 

Essays In Mathematical 
Economics 

In Honor of Oskar Morgenstern 
Edited by MARTIN SHUBIK 
This bobk, stressing the richness of the 
applications of mathematical and statistical 
methods to a broad range of economic problems, 
IS a tribute to the depth and breadth of Oskar 
Morgenstern's interests as an economist. 

1 plate, numerous text figures £5 net 

Zanzibar: Background 
to Revoiution 

MICHAEL LOFCHIE 

The thesis of this book is that the Africans turn¬ 
ed to revolution in 1964 as a means of seizing 
power after they had failed to gain control of 
the Zanzibar government through constitutional 
means. 6 maps SOs net 


STAMFORD 

Antonio Gramsci 
and the Origins of 
itaiian Communism 

JOHN M. CAMMETT 

. the only English-language work of 
substance on Gramsci; more important, it will 
surely remain the best for some time ... It 
badly needs to be read in the English-speaking 
world, for Antonio Gramsci is a man we shall 
have to come to terrps with.' The Times 
Literary Supplement 68s net 

French Communism in 
the Making 

ROBERT WOHL 

'There are surprisingly few scholarly studies of 
the party, and this detaHed and careful work, 
bringing together a great deal of scattered 
information, is very welcome/ The Times 
Literary Supplement 8 plates £5 net 

The British Political 
System 

ANDRE MATHIOT 

Transiated by Jennifer S. Hines 
This is a study of British politics and government 
by a distinguished French political scientist who 
writes with insight and extensive knowledge of 
the many facets of his subject. 60s net 
Paper covers 12s 6d net 

The Revolutionary 
Internationals 1864-1943 

Edited by 

MILORAD M. DRACHKOVITCH 

Nine distinguished authoHtiee on CpmmucHsm 
here consider aspects Of the three loletnafionals 
which, in the name of revolutionary Marxism, 
fought many of the most Impurtent social and 
political battles of the past century. 45s net 


JOHNS 

HOPKINS 


The Theory and 
Design of Economic 
Development 

Edited by IRMA ADELMAN and 
ERIK THORBECKE 

These essays present original work by some of the 
foremost theorists and econometricians in the 
field. Their efforts serve to point out possibilities 
for fruitful interaction between the theoretical 
and empirical approaches to development 
planning. Areas are indicated where further work 
IS necessary to bring these two approaches into 
closer contact with each other. Numerous text 
figures £5 Ss net 


The Eurocrats 

Conflict and Crisis in the European 
Community 

ALTIERO SPINELLI 
Translated by C. Grove Haines 
This study describes the centres of united 
European action, how they are connected with 
each other, and their possibilities and 
limitations. 485 net 


Agricultural Development 
in Tropical Africa 

Edited by JOHN DE WILDE 

and others 

Agriculture, the basis of underdeveloped 
economies, lags behind other sectors of the 
economy. This study analyses selected 
experiences with a view to providing data and 
guidelines for future agricultural development. 
Case studies were made of areas in Kenya, 

Mali, Uganda, Tanzania, Chad, Upper Volta and 
the Ivory Coast. Volume t 52s net, Volume II 
£5 net. The set £6 net 


Hemispheres North and 
South 

Economic Disparity Among Nations 

DAVID HOROWITZ 

David Horowitz identifies the chief causes of 
economic stagnation in the underdeveloped 
world in this new study. It is a powerful polemic 
against complacency and in favour of massive 
capital assistance for economic development in 
order to narrow the dangerous and giowing gap 
between the rich and poor countries. 

405 net Paper covers ^ 6s net 


The Economic 
Development of Morocco 

Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bahk for neconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the 
Government of Morocco. 

This study assesses the development potential of 
the Moroccan economy end considers and 
recommends economic policies, institutional 
arrangements, and an investment programme 
designed to accelerate economic growth. 

7 maps 68s net 


HARVARD 

Ombudsmen and Others 

Citizens’ Protectors in Nine Countries 
WALTER GELLHORN 

.. readable in style and contains a body of 
information which students of constitutional and 
administrative law will find nowhere else 
assembled.' New Society 455 net 

Invention and Economic 
Growth 

JACOB SCHMOOKLER 

'... a well-written book_Its lessons ought to 

pass rapidly into the general corpus of knowledge 
about the determinants of economic growth.' 
Frank Blackaby in New Society. 27 text 
figures 655 net 

New Dimensions of 
Political Economy 

WALTER W. HELLER 

'... provides a fascinating insight into the 
formation of economic policy during the 
Kennedy Administration and the first year of the 
Johnson Administration/ Financial Timas 
285 net 

China 

The People's Middle Kingdom and the 
USA 

JOHN K. FAIRBANK 

In these essays Professor Fairbank puts 
Communist China and the National Chinese on 
Taiwan in a historical perspective, and from this 
vantage point looks at the United States' 

China Poficy. 305 net 

Europe’s Postwar Growth 

The Role of Labour Supply 
CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 

The labour shortage that has been increasingly 
visible in Europe of recent years has been 
largely ignored by scholars in their analysis of 
post-war European growth. In this book 
Professor Kindleberger analyses the significance 
of labour mobility and its capacity to relocate, 
with particular stress on the neglected process of 
large scale migration from Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece and Turkey, to Switzerland, Germany and 
France. 9 text figures 405 net 

MINNESOTA 

Communication and 
Development 

A Study of Two Indian Villages 
Y. V. LAICSHMANA RAO 
'As should be, but is not always the case with a 
book about "communication", this book is 
clearly and interestingly written... gives ample 
... practical instances of how communication 
patterns as well as economic development will 
differ between the traditional village and the 
"developing" village. The appendix on how to do 
field work in such circumstances also contains 
interesting and practical advice.' 

PeterduSsutoy In Community Development 
Journel 365 net 


OXFORD 
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Ten or fifteen revolutions a year 


BY C. E. BLACK 

"One must anticipate that in the normal 
course of development there will be pro¬ 
longed instability in many parts of the 
world in the generations ahead. Whether it 
is the struggle between forces of tradition 
and modernity or be¬ 
tween rival programs 
of development, vio¬ 
lence in many forms 
will be difficult to 
avoid. It is possible thit 
some societies will re¬ 
ceive such skillful 
guidance from a tutelary society or from 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations that they will be able to make a 
transition as great as that from tribalism to 
a modern bureaucratic state without a seri¬ 
ous upheaval. It is more likely that there 
will be ten to fifteen revolutions a year for 
the foreseeable future in the less developed 
societies, in addition to the many forms of 
domestic strife in the societies that are 
more developed. If this is not optimistic, 
it is at least 'normal' by the standards es¬ 
tablished by the evidence available. 

"The task of policy-makers in the more 
advanced countries is not to prevent revo¬ 
lutions. This is no more possible than it is 
desirable. Their task is to guide these revo¬ 
lutions in a manner conducive both to suc¬ 
cessful development at a relatively modest 
human cost and to the maintenance of 
international order. 

The limits of power 

"In contemplating the alternatives open 
to them in the light of this rather dismal 
prospect, policy-makers in the more ad¬ 
vanced and successful countries must recog¬ 
nize that their power to effect change in 
other countries is not unlimited... .The 
central concern of policy is not to score a 
success in imposing institutions on new 
societies. It is rather to establish reasonable 
functional standards and maintain Work¬ 
able forms of encouragement and restraint 
that will serve to influence leadership in 
the direction of political, economic, and 
social development at an acceptable human 
cost. Restraint should never be carried so 
far as the severance of relations or, at the 
other extreme, the establishment of an ex- 
dj^ve or satellite relationship. Both poli¬ 


cies tend to reduce the possibility of exert¬ 
ing influence, the former by withdrawing 
too far from the scene of action and the 
latter by becoming too involved with the 
interests of the client. 

"The dilemma that policy-makers face in 
deciding whether or not to participate in or 
at least to condone political violence raises 
a vital question of the relativity of values. 
It would certainly be unreasonable to judge 
all societies in terms of the values of those 
that arc the most advanced.... One must 
make a distinction here between the rela¬ 
tive and the absolute. What is relative is the 
pattern of traditional ideas and institutions 
that diverse societies have evolved through 
the ages, and the different stages of develop¬ 
ment at which they find themselves. What 
is absolute is the level of functional achieve¬ 
ment that the more advanced societies have 
attained. 

The threat to all societies 

"One cannot expect societies with di¬ 
verse traditions and at different levels of 
development to adopt ideas and institutions 
in the same form as they have been evolved 
by the advanced societies. It is nevertheless 
the responsibility of the more advanced 
societies to make certain that, insofar as 
their influence can prevail, the policies 
adopted by the less developed societies will 
be as humane as possible in any given set of 
circumstances—What can safely be pre¬ 
dicted is that if the leaders of the advanced 
societies do not exert their influence to the 
maximum of their ability, the initiative will 
pass to the advocates of less humane poli¬ 
cies, and these policies will eventually 
threaten to engulf not only the newly 
modernizing societies but the advanced 
societies as well." 

-From THE DYNAMICS OP MODERNIZA¬ 
TION, A Study in Comparative History, 
by C. E. Black, Professor of History, 
Princeton University, Available at all 
booksellers,' $ 5 . 95 . Appraisal: "It is 
rare to find so much thought and 
knowledge in so short and clear a book 
... a book that is vastly learned but 
simply written; hard-headed but com¬ 
passionate. It sets a new standard of 
comparative historical analysis."—Karl 
W. Deutsch, Harvard University 



Harper eP Row, Publishers 


Populatkm Growth 
& Land Use 

Colin Clark 

" Its extraordinary range and 
depth of scholarship will make it 
a standard work on its subject." 

—New Society 
70s 

BrituA 
Architecture 
& Its Background 

John B. NeHist 

" It is quite excellent lavish with 
photographs and crisp drawings." 

—Punch (Illustrated) 
70s 

Economics & 

Industrial 

Efficiency 

H. Speight 

Second edition 

" He has written a very useful 
textbook." 

—Economic Journal 
36s Papermac 18s 

Capital Movements 
& Economic 
Development 

Proceedings of an 
lEA Conference 

Edited by J. H. Adler 

638 

101 Brain-Puzzlers 

E. R. Emmet 

A collection of 101 originel puzzlee 
together with their solutions. 

30s 
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continued from page 634 

Master, and so, according to Mr Gclber, 
rewarded institutionally a champion of 
the closed mind. 

Much of the rest of his highly 
emotional indictment of the British 

people for refusing to see themselves in 
the world as he thinks they ought to is 
on a par with this judgment. He is worried 
about the mass torpor induced by the 
BBC and the welfare state (though he 
admits that the latter, at any rate,* was 
politically inevitable and had to be 

introduced), and he shows an all too 
familiar transatlantic ambivalence towards 
the structure of British society, regarding 
class divisions, as any good North 

American must, as discouraging to per¬ 
sonal ambition and thus to national 
economic growth, and yet clearly 

hankering after a London filled with 
people dressed in “ dark suits with an 
impeccable cut, white starched collars of 
an approved shape, tightly folded 
umbrellas” and crowned with bowler hats 
“ smart in contour and with a rakish tilt.” 
This last passage makes one wonder when 
Mr Gelber last really looked at what’s 
going on in London (the rest of Britain 
might as well not exist for him) ; it all 
seems much more like a mixture of old 
movies and second-rate TV serials about 
the F'oreign Office than anything he might 
see on a British Council tour. 

This sort of approach to the “what’s 
wrong with Britain ” problem is of course 
largely unsupported by facts. l*he chang¬ 
ing school and higher educational systems 
do not get a mention, for example, and 
when it comes to economic questions, a 
few minutes with a reference book might 
have prevented a number of errors. Thus, 
despite what he says, labour productivity 
in Britain has increased, if not so fast as 
elsewhere ; the anqual inflow of American 
direct investment to Britain is still, or at 
least was in 1964 and 1965, larger than 
to any single common market country ; 
and last but not least, if it were true 
that a rise in exports is the only way out 
of Britain's present balance of payments 
difficulties and that an excess of imports 
over exports is enough to “ set the alarm 
bells ringing,” our difficulties could no 
doubt be explained by the fact that we are 
all now stone deaf, after more than a 
century of ceaseless clangour. 

All this is a pity, because while one 
may disagree with the positive aspect of 
Mr Gelfcier’s argument, which is that 
Britain still has a future as the centre 
of the Commonwealth and the chief aUy 
.to the UiUted States, without setting any 
hew eoptfomic or political relationships 
with ito nianest nejjghbouia^ H is impossible 
to dis^t hja; mam ne^tise argur 
mei^t: th^^ BritaixL >iiiihg the 

Eurc^an will lead to pro^ 

found ehiui]ge^ in itit/relation¬ 
ships of ihA wQrikt, apart from 

may 

''pave; m '% pQts»i^:>-If-'ltiie . 

<M^lop^ this^,point -in' 'lather^: 

..inade a 

contiftutkm to an 'question. 


LOW MARX 

Europe Between Revolutions, 1815-1848 
By Jacques Droz. Translated by Robert 
Baldick. 

Collins, (Fontana History of Europe.) 
286 pages. 8s 6d paperbound. 

Nothing does more to refresh doubts 
about niarxist theories of economic deter¬ 
minism than reading a marxist history. 
Thus, M. Droz is too, experienced and 
knowledgeable an historian to fall into 
the grosser naiveties of his school : but its 
fundamental weaknesses remain, and 
seriously injure his contribution to an 
excellent series. 

Quite rightly he sees his task as the 
explanation of the Year of Revolutions. 
He is only a little hampered by lieing 
unable to describe the year itself (pre¬ 
sumably it is reserved for the next 
volume). Carefully and accurately, he 
surveys in turn the Vienna settlement, 
economic developments, the principal 
ideologies and their proponents, the 
politics of the various countries (Spain 
and Portugal are unaccountably omitted), 
ecclesiastical history, and diplomatic 
history. His concluding chapter ably 
relates class war to economic crisis in 
accounting for the 1848 eruption. 
Through it all runs the main thread of 
his argument-—that the dominating fact 
of European history in the period was the 
three-cornered struggle between the old, 
aristocratic order, the new capitalistic 
bourgeoisie, and even the newer industrial 
proletariat. Summing up, he explains the 
events of 1848 in terms of the bourgeoisie’s 
battle for liberty on the one front and 
against equality on the other. 

The book, then, is dignified by a unify¬ 
ing theme: one on which Marx and 
Metternich, who both figure largely, 
agreed. But it is not certain that it is 
an all-sufficient theme. M. Droz’s omissions 
are as evident, and a.s predictable, a.s his 
inclusions. Nationalism is discussed (a 
propos eastern Eiurope only) but is no¬ 
where adequately analysed. I'he coming 
of modern industry and technology is 
stressed, of course, but only as it affected 
class relationships (nothing about sanita¬ 
tion or the standards of living). The rise 
of the moderh state, so important in early 
nineteenth century England, is neglected. 
Worst of all, although the author cannot 
avoid mentioning Romanticism several 
times, intellectual history is represented 
solely by an indifferent chapter on 
libemlism and a veiry good one on 
socialism. It has plainly never occurred 
to M. Droz that the greatest work 
generated by 1848 may have bee% not 
“ Das Kapital/V but “ Der t ■ Nor 

does it cross .his i^d that the 
ordinary effloitsceocc dl r^he 
mind in this period m«ht 
importance m 'an 
..wprhs of:art ;;sM' 

canies,'that ah' hiiloiiah'^. 

Ibok'ai: l^evmelahthply./Ch^fr'^ 

“in index: no ,B^hoye§,5;'^^|r' 
croix; ri6‘ Scott. MJ T 


imagine that only facts v 
political consequences are wor: 
ing. Such an attitude is uij 
marxist alone an| 

is unforgivapl^ Hfpjited in col 
historian ojf iEprope., Whht it \ 
her civilisation f , ! 

It would «be gmdging to 
matter there. M. Droz has 
sound, if unimaginative, textboOi 
trying to conceal his hi.storioj 
bias. The pity is that the bias is i 
up to date. In schools and univei 
no%yhere else, only the hottest cakt 
the market. 

THE EXERCISE OF POWER 

The Power Structure : Political Ptoct 
in American Society. 

By Arnold M. Rose. 

Oxford University Press. 529 pages. 60. 
clothbound, 19s paperbound. 

Politicians have always been interested in 
gaining power, and social scientists have 
increasingly sought to complement this 
activity by developing sophisticated 
methods of analysing the exercise of 
power. Professor Arnold Rose’s study of 
American politics attempts to synthesise 
findings both from the academic literature 
and from the author’s own experiences as 
an office-holding Minnesota Democrat. 

The theoretical approach is guided by a 
strong interest in the elitist approach of 
G. Wright Mills and Floyd Hunter and 
by a strong commitment to the pluralist 
argument that power is dispersed among 
many groups. This commitment is bol¬ 
stered by analyses of elites in American 
politics, in the economy and in leadership 
posts in voluntary a.ssociations. Four case 
studies and a review of literature about 
mass political behaviour arc also adduced 
in general support of the pluralist view. 

The verdict must remain “ not proven ” 
so far as Mr Ru.se’s central thesis is con¬ 
cerned, because he has produced no use¬ 
ful set of theoretical criteria by which to 
establish “ proof ” of his argument. In 
other words, he is reduced to the position 
of Wright Mills, using illustrative material 
as if it were conclusive evidence. As the 
illustrative material is drawn from a wide 
range of writings by academics and serious 
journalists, the l)ook may therefore liave 
. some value for readers wishing a general 
introduction to American prditics, as por¬ 
trayed in the universities and also as shown 
in the Sunday New York Tirties, 

5Uic weakness of the study is that little 
attention is given to the Negro’s position 
in the American power structure, and 
itfetences are usually optimistic. In this, 
Prinfe^r Rose is following in the footsteps 
of his liberal academic colleagues, 
aj[f t^'whoih ignore the fact that a struc¬ 
ture ttot is pluralistic for white men may 
vis-a-vis Negroes. The de- 
white unanimity is underscored 
• py that this omission can be made 

tty a man who was an associate 
.IlfU^br, of Gunar Myrdal’s classic “ An 
'^^Aiheiri^n Dilemma.” 
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Requiem for HO millionaires 


The dates in the history of the 
property boom—recounted in Mr 
Marriott’s excellent new book*— 
arc <|nitc specific. It started in 
December 1952 when Mr Harold 
Macmillan, then minister of 
housing, abolished the develop¬ 
ment charge. This had taxed away 
all the additional value a piece 
of land acquired when planning 
permission was granted. 

He said: “ I know some people 
say that the development charge 
is alright in theory but it will not 
work in practice. I am sufficiently 
old-fa.shioncd to believe that if 
there is ^ something wrong in 
practice it is just possible there 
is something wrong with the 
theory . . . the people whom the 
Government must help arc those 
who do things: the developers, 
the people who create wealth 
whether they are humble or 
exalted.” 

This set off the biggest gold 
rush in British commercial history, 
during which (by Mr Marriott's 
estimates) i to people became 
millionaires. It reached its peak, 
indeed topped out, on November 
27, 1959, when Mr Jack Cotton 
“ proudly, exuberantly — and 
against the imploring advice of 
his closest business advisers—dis¬ 
played his plans for his .segment 
of Piccadilly Circus, what he him¬ 
self called ' the hub of the first 
city of the British Common¬ 
wealth.’ ” These plans suddenly 
woke a lot of people up to 
what had been happening, and 
hardened feelings against the pro¬ 
perty developers. 

September, 1967 

The end of the boom was less 
public an event and happened 
after Mr Marriott’s book had gone 
to press. It came on September 
12th this year when the directors 
of Gator Consolidated Properties 
— a small company — announced 
that they had accepted a cash 
offer of 4s 2d a share for their 
equity, only five months after the 
same directors had announced 
that they were going to liquidate 
the company slowly, a liquida¬ 
tion which, it was hoped, would 
produce a value per share of 
BrolKl 7B. In other words, the 
fioii^ny was worth 40% less than 

^Tk$ Property Boom, by Oliver 
Mari^U, Hamish Hamilton, 4ar. 


they had thought five months 
earlier, and only half the net asset 
figure in the company’s balance 
sheet. I'he general property share 
market is based on the comfort¬ 
able belief that, inflation, and the 
shortage of land on this tight little 
island, must save even the smallest 
property company in the end. The 
Cator case showed it needn't. 
The property company is a post¬ 
war innovation. Indeed until 1958 
the stock market had no separate 
list of property companies as such. 
Prewar there were a few property 
developers, building flats, shops 
and houses. In 1945 the only 
British property companies with 
a market value of over £im were 
three specialising in housing and 
flats, one company which de¬ 
veloped (and still docs) industrial 
estates, and the grand-daddy of 
them all, the City of London Real 
Property Company, founded in 
1864 to own offices in London. 
None of these were conspicuous 
in the gold rush of the fifties. The 
new boom was based on a con¬ 
fidence in the rising value of 
property, plus the existence of a 
mechanism for translating that 
value into great wealth. As 
Mr Marriott puts it: ” Assume a 
man buys a property for £100,000. 


He borrows £8o,oih) and puts up 
£20,000 of his own money. Infla¬ 
tion and demand boost the value 
of the property to £160,000, 60% 
more than it cost. The buyer has 
a profit on his £20,000 of 
£6u,ono, a capital appreciation 
of 300%. He only has to offset 
against this relatively small 
interest charges. The profit is even 
greater if the property is let, as 
most were, with rent revision 
clauses. 

The losers 

But if the translation was to work 
properly the profits of everyone 
else in the deal had to be mini¬ 
mised. By a curious set of circum¬ 
stances in the 1950s all the other 
possible beneficiaries were either 
slow to wake up to what was 
happening, thinking in historical 
terms, or, in the case of the 
government, anxious for free 
enterprise to work. In addition, 
helping the developer in his quest 
for short-term profits (but doing 
even more to ruin his long-term 
image) the architectural profession 
and the planning authorities were 
either too hamstning or too high- 
principled to ensure that the 
developments were anything other 
than visual slum.s. 

The other people who could have 
benefited were the clearing banks, 
who were lending the money 
while long-term finance was 



being arranged (bridging finance); 
and the insurance companies and 
pension funds who were largely 
providing the long-term finance. 
The banks were and are not 
organised to take advantage of 
the situation, though in one case 
a former chief general manager 
acquired shares, and a director¬ 
ship in a company to which his 
bank had lent money. 

The insurance companies were 
slow to take ^up slices of the 
equity. As Mr Marriott says : "An 
analysis in March 1967 of 100 
cases over the past eight years in 
which insurance companies put 
up fixed interest money for pro¬ 
perty companies in return for 
slices of the ordinary capital 
revealed that in 52 cases the 
ordinary shares were showing a 
I0.SS or th6 options to buy shares 
had been abandoned.” 

The surveying profc.ssion was 
concerned, indeed obsessed, with 
historic rather than potential 
values (as anyone trying to buy an 
old house in an unfashionable 
area of a town well knows). The 
government finniy abjured the 
development charge, or any taxa¬ 
tion of capital gains. The local 
authorities were forced by the 
law to be timid, for they had to 
reckon with the possibility that 
they might have to repay de¬ 
velopers for loss of value if 
planning permission was with¬ 
held. Since planning permission 
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for a major site in London 
could be valued in millions of 
pounds, no wonder the LCC was 
timid. In some cases desperate for 
land for road improvements, it 
collaborated with developers to 
increase their profits. Even the 
owners of the land did not benefit 
fully, unless they were them¬ 
selves aware of the techniques of 
property development. 

The winners 

About 40% of the millionaires 
created by the boom were estate 
agents. Since estate agents arc 
not a fully professional occupa¬ 
tion they could and did partici¬ 
pate in the boom both as agents 
and as principals. This meant, 
often, that their advice to a seller 
of a plot needed for development 
by one of the companies in which 
they were involved was scarcely 
disinterested. 

So profits from the boom, com¬ 
pounded by the need for more 
offices, went to the developers. 
In 1958 there were iii property 
companies quoted in l^ondon. 
Together they had an equity 
market capitalisation of JCi()3mn. 
By 1961, the height of the b^m, 
there were 169 companies, with 
a market value of £8oomn, of 
which only £i2omn came from 
companies newly quoted in the 
intervening three years. 

The companies were not big ones, 
by and large. Out of 160 property 
companies now quoted, only 14 
have a market capitalisation of 
over £iomn. Even they are a 
mixed bag : nine of them arc 
developers, but only six out of 
the T4 have recognisable prewar 
antecedents; the others were 
either postwar transmutations 
(one of a rubber company, 
another three of small prewar 
property companies) or com¬ 
pletely new companies. Most 


companies were and are small 
one-man bands. Some 55 had a 
market value of less than £imn 
78 a value between £imn and 
£5mn. 

New difficulties 

So they should have been par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable to the general 
slowdown in demand for space 
in the early sixties. Certainly they 
have been hit by the 1965 Finance 
Act. Corporation tax makes it less 
advantageous to hold property 
through the developers than 
before; they pay out all profits 
in dividends, so pay an effective 
64^% tax rate, where before it 
was in the low 1950s. This 
changed the attitudes of the big 
institutional investors, who now 
prefer to hold their property 
straight, either—^if they are big 
enough — by themselves, or 
through the now numerous 
property unit trusts for the 
smaller institutional investors. 

In addition came a technical 
accounting problem. A big item 
of developers’ costs is the interest 
paid on money borrowed while a 
development is under way — and 
costing, rather than earning, 
money. Since this is built into the 
calculations of the value of the 
completed building, most de¬ 
velopers have treated it, not as a 
charge against their profits, but 
as an additional value they were 
creating on the asset side of their 
balance sheets. This item can be 
substantial when the company is 
small and desperate not to cut its 
dividend. As a result of a law 
case this technique cannot be 
used. Another loophole (dis¬ 
covered by the massive and ultra- 
respcciable Land Securities In¬ 
vestment Trust and involving the 
scrip issues in lieu of dividends) 
is likely to be closed within the 
next couple of years. 


However, the property com¬ 
panies still have a lot of things 
on their side. 'The ‘ Brown Ban ’ 
an office building, first applied to 
London in November 1964, and 
later extended to all .south and 
east England, has dried up the 
supply of new office space. So 
much so that the Location of 
Offices Bureau, which is encourag¬ 
ing people to move out of central 
London at the healthy rate of 
10,000 jobs a year, reckons that 
■ there will soon be no office space 
for them to move into. There is, 
for instance, only ilmn sq ft 
going up in the 4o-mi]e belt sur¬ 
rounding the greater London 
area ; this sodnds a lot, but one 
ofiice worker equals 140 sq ft 
(including lavatories, lifts, res¬ 
taurants, storage areas, etc) so 
i^mn sq ft is less than one year’s 
natural emigration. 

The Brown ban has saved the 
incompetent developers nearer 
London; though there arc still 
blocks, like a famous one in the 
middle of nowhere at Slonebridge 
Park in north-west London, 
which seem unlettable. The de¬ 
velopers have also been helped 
by the Government; which has 
always been a property mug, pre¬ 
ferring to let rather than develop 
itself. One company, which has 
the badly planned development at 
the Elephant and Castle, has been 
let off the hook by New Scotland 
Yard, which panicked into a move 
to Victoria Street, paying rent 
and premium during construction 
and otherwise acting like a 
developer’s dream-client. 

To the provinces 

The best and biggest developers 
arc now counting on the necessity 
for any government to rcgionalise. 
So they are concentrating on big 
schemes in the provinces. Cardiff, 
Newcastle, IJverpool, even Hull 


(because of the office staffs needed 
as a result of the North Sea Gas 
boom) arc the kind of cities 
favoured. Regionalism may also 
save smaller companies, which 
arc unable to get the best central 
positions in the bigger towns, pix>- 
viding the in-developments do not 
depend too much on shops; the 
few figures available for shops 
being developed show that there 
arc enough going up to cover 
a |x>pulation twice that envisaged 
by demographic projections. 

The worry in all this is that the 
bigger employers of semi-skilled 
clerical labour — the insurance 
companies, and especially the 
clearing banks—have not fully 
digested the obvious lesson ; these 
days you move where the labour 
i.s. Although .some insurance com¬ 
panies and a couple of banks have 
moved new depanments (com¬ 
puters and the like) well out, few 
seem to have grasped that labour 
is less mobile than offices. 

One honourable exception is the 
Royal In.surancc company which 
gave us detailed figures showing 
how it has halved the amount of 
space it occupies in central Ix)n- 
don in the last five years. None of 
the clearing banks or the other 
major in.surancc groups could tell 
us, on a straw poll, the space they 
occupy in central London. Two 
banks have just taken on vast 
additional buildings in the City. 
But in the long-term the trend 
must be to move out. 

The benefits will accrue to the 
companies with the complicated 
planning skills needed for a 
modern development, and to a 
few others with the specialised 
techniques that are going to be 
needed in any society. They may 
be good at gutting old offices and 
rebuilding them into attractive 
new ones, or at property trading, 
or at developing or re-organising 
factory space. But those who 
possess these skills, even among 
the big companies, arc small in 
number, 'I'he majority of 
developers will fade slowly ; they 
will be able to .sell their better 
properties to the institutions (who 
are now expecting only 6^% from 
office blocks, provided there are 
early reversions). But they will 
certainly need to sell, if they are 
to cover growing costs and 
longer time lags before they get 
their future developments up and 
paying. 

So the great boom now looks 
rather an unattractive, historic, 
phenomenon. The property boom 
of the 1950s is a classic case of 
the absence of the good leading 
to the bad. If only the best archi¬ 
tects could be taught more about 
real life at .school. If only they 
were instilled with some knw- 
Icdge of the economics of build¬ 
ing. If only local authorities had 
not been so poor-spirited. Then 
the few real developers might 
have exercised their skills in con¬ 
junction with society’s interests; 
the fact that they did not is as 
much society's fault as theirs. 



EUphant arid Castla-- Busion Centra-^private profit, public visual loss ? 

why should they climb ? 
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LtoR back row: Barclays / Coutts / District / Glyn, Mills / Lloyds / Martins / Midland ^ 
front row National / National Provincial / Westminster / Williams Deacon's / Bank of Scotland / British Linen / Clydesdale / 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland / Royal Bank of Scotland 


“...very smooth passing movements. Clearing impeccable... 
fine teamwork. Off the field, however, there exists a 
strong feeling of every bank for itself...” 


(In running the most advanced money transfer services 
in the world, the 16 Banks are as one. 

In everything else they are as 16.) 
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Up to the Neck Again 

It's hard to believe, as the Government suggests, that the worst is over for the pound. 
It will certainly have to eat its words if it cannot slim down current wage claims 


Quite* rightly the Chancellor and the Bank of England moved 
on Thursday, but again too cautiously. By repeating the half¬ 
point raise of three weeks ago, they have done no more than 
let Bank rate (now 6^ per cent) once again catch up, belatedly 
and briefly, with events, restoring it to its normal relationship 
with London money market rates. Since mid-October 
American rates have climbed still higher and the Treasury 
bill rate in London was again, at mid-week, within J of a 
percentage point of Bank rate instead of the usual ^-point 
below. Now, presumably, the race starts again. At what 
cost in loss of reserves can only be guessed. Some continental 
dealers think the loss since the beginning of October may 
have been as big as £ioo million, although their London 
colleagues strongly dispute a drain even remotely as big 
as that. 

Nobody wants to be accused of talking sterling into a 
crisis, but it is the understatement of the year to say that for 
weeks its tone has been uncertain, with the Bank of England 
giving support most' days in the forward market and many 
days in the spot market too. This Thursday’s rise in Bank rate 
did a little for sterling, maintaining spot sterling around 
$2.78^ with probably somewhat less support than might 
have been otherwise needed. But this hardly alters anything. 

There is at present no sign that the British (jovernnient 
is thinking in terms other than sticking out the next six 
months, and hoping for the best. Much may depend on the 
extent to which Britain can borrow money over this period, 
and to a large measure this means how much more support 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York Ls prepared to give. 
One would assume that at present the an.swer Ls a lot, in the 
interests of preventing a devaluation of sterling, lest this might 
uncover awkwardnesses for the dollar later on. 

Whatever the outcome is of this shouldcr-to-shoulder stand 
by Britain and America, the British Government has got 


before it three distinct problems. The first is that, come what 
may, the outturn on Britain's balance of payments this year 
will be a good deal woise than anyone envisaged a few months 
ago. Those good trade figures in July were really a bonanza, 
and they have never looked the same before or since. Today, 
export trends are obscured by the dock strikes, and import 
trends by the sharp rise in the price of oil imports together 
with the lumping together of shipments delayed by the closing 
of Suez. In the first nine months of this year the visible trade 
gap—the excess of ordinary import payments over export 
receipts—was running at an annual rale of a whopping £300 
million ; not as big, admittedly, as in that precarious 1964, 
but bigger than in eithe*r 1963 or 1966. Obviously, once the 
dock .strike ends, there should be some catching-up in exports, 
helped by expansion in the American and German markets ; 
but nothing very spectaculai can be expected in the closing 
months of this year. Up to September exports were running 
only 3^- per cent higher in value than last year’s average,' so 
there’s no hope of the 4J to 5 per cent gain for the year as a 
whole that looked possible some little while back (not to men¬ 
tion the rise of 6 per cent or over hopefully envisaged at the 
beginning of the year). This will mean that what Britain 
earns on invisibles is unlikely to cover the ordinary trading 
deficit. Add in the inevitable lo.sses this year on capital account 
and the recent expectations of a small deficit (which overtook 
earlier hopes of a suq^lus) now look, in turn, to be far too 
optimistic. Pessimists are now talking indeed of the probability 
of a very sizeable deficit, maybe of up to £300 million. 
This would be a singularly depressing outcome from the long 
months of the squeeze. 

This leads to the second uncertainty : has any permanent 
gain at all rubbed off from the Govern merit’s dive into a 
recession after July, 1966 ? Nol>ody disputes that there has 
been a big shake-out of labour, but this may be followed by 


PRODUCING. PRICING AND SELUNG 
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a sharp scramble by employers to get men back on their books, 
once they feel that the signal has really turned to go. Even 
the Treasury, anxious to blow the trumpets of success, is 
cautious on this one : it does not rule out the possibility that 
there has been a permanent improvement in trends in manu¬ 
facturing productivity, but it now seems more inclined to 
believe that a future increase in the pressure of demand would 
involve more recruitment than in previous business cycles. 
This would not mean all the productivity gain would be lost ; 
but it could mean that it would be no greater, averaged over 
time, than the 2 per cent or so a year to which British manu¬ 
facturing has been accustomed in most recent years* 

It is this thought and the third uncertainty, which is over 
the course of wages, that justifies Mr Callaghan’s reluctance to 
reflate faster. At first sight, those who are still urging him 
to reflate may seem to have an argument ; but they are 
probably relying too much on figures that have not yet caught 
up with events. True, the index of industrial production still 
seems pretty immovable, while, although people are spending 
much more with the car-dealers, shop sales in September were 
no higher in volume than they had been in August. 
Admittedly, retail business in the third quarter as a whole 
was about i per cent better than it had been before the 
squeeze, but that’s nothing to shout about considering what 
pent-up demand there must be, especially for durable house¬ 
hold goods. And sales of these goods this September were only 
10 per cent more than in September, 1966, when they were 
very low indeed. All in all, there are no signs yet of any great 
spending spree. 

But when incomes rise quickly, people let the extra money 
bum in their pockets for a while before getting used to the 
idea of spending it. In the end, however, spending catches 
up, and the most dangerous threat to the Government’s 
policy at the moment comes from wage inflation. A 
chart on the previous page shows just how much faster wages 
are rising than prices and, therefore, just how much extra 
real purchasing power is being generated. Food prices arc 
being pushed up a bit at the moment by the dock strike, 
but this is only temporary. If wages go on rising sharply, there 
is the very real danger of a consumer boom which could 
damage not only export prospects—but, more directly, pull 
in imports on a dangerous new wave. 

Just how big Is this wage threat ? Bigger than the Govern¬ 
ment expected, for sure. It is now highly likely that by the end 
of this year hourly wage rates will have risen by noticeably 
more than the 6 per cent since June, 1966, predicted by the 
Government. Already, by September, a 5.3 per cent increase 
had been recorded. Of course the spurt of 2^ per cent in 
hourly rates in the three months to September included a 
big jump in July when the so-called “ policy of severe 
restraint ” ended : in August and September the pace had 
slowed to an annual 5 per cent. But actual weekly earnings 


are now rising faster than hourly rates. For one thing, the 
length of the standard week—the number of hours i^bove 
which overtime pay is paid—^has now started to go down 
again, after having been held at 40.6 hours a week for more 
than 12 months. This means that a bigger proportion of hours 
this winter is being paid at overtime rates. Moreover, as the 
economy picks up speed, actual working hours may rise ; 
and, for the many reasons generally referred to as wage drift, 
total earnings will rise faster than wage rates. 

Alarmingly, wage claims, for basic pay scales, submitted 
since the freeze ended arc averaging some 15 per cent ; and 
settlements arc averaging 7 per cent. The Post Office’s 
100,000 engineers, for instance, who wanted 14 per cent for 
their juniors and 10 per cent for adults, are expected to be 
offered 7 per cent, and to accept it. The 100,000 postmen 
members of the Union of Post Office Workers are meeting 
this Friday to decide their attitude to a 7 per cent offer, while 
the country’s 350,000 agricultural workers await ratification 
of a 6.9 per cent rise. 

The most important claim now pending is that submitted 
last week by the engineering unions, whos^ three-year pay 
pact with the employers expires on December 22nd : they 
want a substantial increase in basic pay (probably 12 per cent), 
lower hours, longer holidays—the lot. Although their present 
three-year pact has another year to go, the 1,500,000 building 
workers have already submitted a claim for a 15 per cent 
increase from November next year which would give an 
unskilled building worker a basic pay of £15 a week, with 
£17 I IS 8d for a craftsman. Presumably the employers, if they 
do accept these figures, will want to spread the increases over 
several years, as in the current building wage agreement. 
But the outcome of this particular claim will have considerable 
side-effects on the pay-roll and wage rates of many other 
labour-intensive industries. 

This is a crucial time for the future of incomes policy. More 
and more industries are likely to move towards agreements 
valid for a specific period of time, probably most usually over 
three years : certainly the engineering pact, which covered 
1,350,000 workers directly and at least the same number 
indirectly, worked in the past and seems to have been 
welcomed on both sides. But the size of the present claims is 
a major threat. The Government believes wages won’t go up 
as much as is feared ; it aims to steady the pace down to 
3i to 4^ per cent a year. But can it ? One of the textbook 
justifications for carrying a rather larger pool of spare labour is 
that this dampens wage claims. But the Ministry of Labour 
concedes that this does not work when it comes to bargaining 
about basic national pay rates : only when it comes to local 
demand for higher overtime or piece-rate earnings does high 
unemployment ease pressure. And it Is national wage 
bargaining, as so often before, which is threatening Britain 
with another economic crisis. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Ptre«nttg« ehano« from : 


STEEL 

Production clightly down in October. Work¬ 
ing at 77 per cent capacity. Consumption 
marginaliy down in third quarter. 


RETAIL TRADE 

No change In level of sales in September, 
the rise in durable goods shops being offset 
by falls in all other non-food shops. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 

debt outstanding virtually unchanged 
M;;mptember, but new credit in the third 
qui^sr well up on the previous quarter. 



Month 

Index 

Previous 

Three 

Twelve 



1968^100 

month 

months aoo 

months ago 

Industrial 






production * 

August 

133 

-i.4 

ii.3 


omploymont * 

September 

101.1 

-3.7 

productivity * 

August 

131 


nU 

+21 

Export trade * 

Retail trade* 

Septsmbor 

Septembei 

121.6 

126 

- 14 

nil 

-16 

+1 

-9 

+4 

Unemployment * 

October 

134.6 

-3.S 

-0.4 

+43.b 

Wage rates (weekly) 

September 

141.6 

+0.6 

+2.4 

+4.3 

Retail prices 

September 

128.1 

-0.1 

-0.9 

+1.6 

Export prices 

Septsml^or 

116 

nU 

+1 

+2 


* S»aton§ny ttdlutfd. Indicators of export and rafara to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
retail tigda reflect movements In volume terms. sehooNeavers and in October was runnmg at an 

i.e.. in value at constant price. Unemployment annual rata of 2.9%. 
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Why Did They Cut Fusion ? 

A special committee of the House of Commons is due to publish its report on 
atomic energy before the month is out, and it may throw some light on the curious 
circumstances under which the Government came to halve the research done 
on thermonuclear fusion—H-power as opposed to H-bombs 


The decision was primarily the Atomic Energy Authority’s ; 
the board told the Minister of Tcc?hnology that the prospects 
for controlling fusion did not justify an annual outlay of 
c€4i million, or a quarter of its research, as distinct from its 
reactor, budget. And if the AEA had been content to leave 
it at that, there would probably have been no more argument. 
Lack of progress is as respectable a reason for cutting back a 
research project as you can find, particularly one as costly as 
this. But lack of progress was not the explanation put 
forward by the authority, largely because it would have been 
patently untrue. What the AEA told Mr Wedgwood Benn 
was that, in its view, ordinary atomic energy costs were 
coming down so fast that there was no longer the same need 
to investigate other kinds of atomic power, not even one that 
got its fuel from water. 

This sounds a bit mm to anyone living on an island that is 
distinctly short of home-based supplies of fuel. The coal¬ 
mines are running down fast, indigenous natural gas looks 
like providing only a fraction of energy needs ; meanwhile, 
every drop of oil and every gram of uranium has to be 
import<*d. Just what makes the AEA so sure that this country 
might not be vciy glad one day to have a power network 
bast'd on hydrogen extracted from the sea ? How can it advise 
a minister that power from fusion cannot compete with 
electricity from ordinary atomic stations when it does not 
ev<*n know whether it can get power from fusion yet ? There 
may be .sound reasons for halving the British research effort, 
but the one the AEA has chosen to put forward is pretty silly. 

The real reasons may be that : 

(1) The Culham laboratories are overstaffed. The present 
complement is around 800, of which 260 arc professionally 
qualified. It wopld not be the first AEA laboratory where 
this had happened, and because scientists vary in ability, 
Cailham could probably di.spense with individuals without 
serious inconvenience. Even so, it Ls doubtful whether there 
is serious overstaffing ; this has arisen in other AEA labora¬ 
tories because the research programmes on which they were 
working have come to an end without new projects arising to 
replace them. At Culham there are still more lines of research 
crying out to be done than there are scientists to do them. 

(2) The effort going into fusion has risen above the lo-per- 
cent-of-basic-research ratio that was considered the right sort 


of relationship when Culham was established eight years back. 
In spending terms, this is certainly true ; Harwell, which is 
the AEA’s general research centre, costs .£14 million a year 
to run against Culham's £4^ million. Culham, however, is 
installing equipment for new experiments, Harwell isn’t. In 
terms of scientists, it is only slightly less true ; the number of 
qualified men at Culham is 20 per cent of the number 
engaged at Harwell. But the real question is whether the 10 
per cent ratio is still the correct one after eight years in which 
a lot of what was then very urgent research work at Harwell 
has been finished while the long haul to controlled fusion is 
still only beginning. 

(3) Culham has not got results. This is the most difficult to 
judge. The AEA has not said as much, but its advice to the 
Government implies dissatisfaction with the laboratory’s pro¬ 
gress. Agaiast that, the American Atomic Energy Commission 
increased its fusion research this summer and part of the 
reason was becau.se it was impressed by the weight of work 
at Culham. And bearing in mind the demoralised .state of 
fusion research when Ciulham was established, shortly after 
it has been discovered that most of the so promising-looking 
work done in Britain in the late 1950s had been based on 
faulty measurements and naive deductions, a good deal of 
solid .spadework seems to ha^e been achieved. 

Unfortunately, nothing more. Fusion research Ls a long 
and slow business, where apparatus takes two years to con¬ 
struct and an experiment may take five years to complete. 
ScicTitisls in laboratories across the world brought ridicule on 
themselves between 1955 and 1959 attempting to construct 
apparatus inside which, presto, fusion would be controlled 
and the engineers could move right in and construct entire 
power stations on the results. As experiment after experiment 
failed in Britain, the United .Slates and the Soviet Union, 
cynicism mounted among the administrators footing multi¬ 
million pound bills. The last major British experiment 
planned on these lines was cancelled when the estimated cost 
reached £3 million and was still rising. 

Yet it sounded all so easy: atoms raised to great tempera¬ 
tures lose their natural repulsion and lend to join up, releasing 
huge amounts of energy in the process—something like 3 
million electron volts for every two atoms that fuse.. Np 
material on earth or anywhere else that we know of coulid 


HOW FUSION MIGHT GENERATE POWER 

Fuel cost—almost nit Capital coat—possibly in the region of £70-80 a kilowatt Electricity—0.25 pence a unit Date for commieaioning—1990-2000 



Fusion takes place at 
100 million degrees C 
inside a vacuum ring 
bOft. in diameter. 


Helically-shaped mag¬ 
netic fields form a sort 
of inner tyre that stops 
the gas from touching 
the ring wStlS. 


The vacuum ring is 
enclosed in a yard thick 
blanket of lithium beryl¬ 
lium salts that gets 
heated by the fusion 
reaction and turns liquid. 


. . . . when it can be 
pumped into boilers to 
raise steam in the usual 
way .... 


. ... to drive 2,000 
megawatt turbines. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING SURVEY, 1967 

This year's annual International Banking Survey by The Economist, 
which will be published next week, will appear, for the first time, 
as a separately bound supplement. It will be mailed to subscribers 
independently of the weekly paper, but tucked into copies of 
The Economist sold on news stands. The survey concentrates on 
changing techniques of monetary management in the world's 
major countries, the impact on commercial banks; and the banks’ 
reaction. 


hold gas that is actually at fusion temperatures. But a strong 
magn<‘tic field will hold highly charged gas and make a 
perfectly .scTviceablc container. So the formula for a fusion 
power station was to collect the appropriate supply of 
hydrrjgen gas, release a buist of electric current into it to heat 
it up while simultaneou.sly applying a powerful magnetic 
field to bottle it in, and wait for fusion to, happen. After 
trying to hold th<‘ gas inside magnetic fields that were tube- 
shaped, tyre-shapecl, bottle-shaped, lozenge-shaped, ones with 
waists in the middl<% ones with bulges in the middle and a 
waist at each end, scienti.sts had to admit that they did not 
know enough basic physics to do it. 

The last eight years have been back to the drawing board. 
The immediate goal of fu-sion had to be abandoned while a 
range of humbler investigations were carried out to get the 
sort of fundamental, if dull, information about gases—when 
they are hot, when they are dense, when they are confined 
inside magnetic fields (which they hate and tend to writhe 
and lash but of) withf)ut which scientists ought never to have 
attempted to reproduce controlled fusion in the first place. 
But at the end of it, the prospects for fusion power look firmer 
than they did at the beginning. One great difference between 
then and now has be<'n the availability of super-conducting 
magnets, which has niatle the construction of vast and strong 
magiK'tic fields very cheap and quite easy. The sort of 
magnetic field that once looked as if it required a small power 
station now uses less current than an electric fire. 

The magnetic fields, however strong they are, are never 
likely to hold in the gas lOO per cent and the feasibility of a 
fu.sion pow'cr station depends on keeping the diffusion of the 
gas out of its magnetic container within tolerable limits, and 
because out of all the conceivable shapes these are higher with 
a ring-shaped system, than with the .second favourite, a long, 
straight tube, the British believe that th<* future almost 
certainly lies with I Ik* ring-shaped system, although it creates 
engineering difficulties that straight, or lozenge-shaped, 
magnetic fields do not. This would produce the sort of power 


station shown very notionally in our sketch. The costs, of 
course, arc even more notional. They arc guesses bai^d 6n 
some knowledge of the engineering involved, and they were 
done to see whether fusion costs would even be in the same 
ball-park as those for the best of the ordinary atomic stations 
likely to be available around the same time. These would be 
fast breeder reactors based on the prototype now being built 
at Dounreay, and the figures work out like this : 


Dounreay 

Capital cost per kilowatt of capacity 
£51 

Cost in pence per unit sent out 
0.26 

made up of 
Fuel 0.066 

Capital cost 0.18 

Operations 0.17 


Fusion reactor 

£70-£80 

0.23-0.25 

0.004 

0.21-0.23 

0.17 


These figures have been prescntcKl to international confer¬ 
ences abroad, yet they do not seem to have been circulated 
in this counti7. But if the Atomic f!.ncrgy Authority dis¬ 
believes them totally, which its advice to Jhe Minister of 
I'echnology suggests it did, then vs^hy were scientists working 
in the authority allowed to quote them in public ? It looks 
on the face of it as if .some members of the authority’s board 
were trying to protect their investment, now running at £ 15 
million a year, in the development of the fast breeder reactors. 

That won’t stop other countries from spending what is now 
estimated to be £40 million a year on fasion research ; the 
Americans, the Rus.sians and now the Japanese all believe 
that an actual power station could be working by 1990. On 
the ground that Britain cannot do everything, it might be 
argued that with this effort going on elsewhere, we should 
drop out of the field and rely on importing the technology 
when the time comes. Yet this does happen to b(* a field of 
research where we are right up with the leaders, which makes 
it an odd choice to pull out of. Is swing-wing history going 
to be repeated all over again ? The door has been left open 
by limiting the run-down at Culham to a reduction of 10 
per cent a year spread over five years, with the promise that 
the cuts wjl be reviewed if laboratory results justify it. This 
puts inhuman pre.ssure on young men to produce re.sults 
whether these are there or not. Ministers must not interfere 
with the day-to-day management of nationalised industries, 
but this is one instance when- the Minister of Technology 
might make his own disenrt inquiries to find out how big a 
part internal politics and personalities played in the 
recommendation to cut Culham. 




Exports 


Ltd 


The Government will soon discover whether exporting is fun 


The forthcoming Overseas Marketing Corporation is to 
function on what is apparently a commercial basis and the 
initiative to establish it came from a working group of the 
British National Export Council ; the group’s chairman, Sir 
Charles Denman, will be the Corporation’s first chairman. 
But for all that, the Government will be involved at one 
remove. It will be providing four-fifths of the £500,000 
capita], in the form of a loan, bearing not the exceptional 
interc.st rate a financier would have demanded for a new and 
untried venture of this sort, but a normal commercial rate. 
And the Government is to indemnify the ten shareholders 
(pine of whom are export houses) against capital loss in the 
first five years of trading. In return for this “ profits over and 
above a reasonable return on capital ” will be ploughed back. 
NccdjAJb say, the corporation will pay Selective Employ- 
meni|Ty||^ like any other export house. 

This government involvement, limited though it is, has 
anger^ the British Export Houses Association, whose mem¬ 


bers promote or finance some 20 per cent (or £1,000 million 
a year) of all exports. They fear unfair competilion. Certainly 
they have good reason to complain about being caught by 
SET, since their business consists entirely of exporting, while 
manufacturers are span-d even if they import a great deal 
and export nothing. But such nonsenses arc inherent in the 
nature of the SET. There is no reason to think that th(' new 
corporation will have first bite at information fed back to the 
Board of Trade from embassies abroad. The relationship with 
the Board of Trade is to be 110 closer than with any other 
export house. 

The very success of British Weeks abroad does suggest that 
in the past opportunities have been missed for promoting 
British consumer goods, especially products of small and 
medium-sized manufacturers. Although the corporation is 
veiy excited about the opportunities for selling to the new 
space/electronics industry in . California among other things, 
its effort will be mainly concentrated on consumer goods, and 
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smaller British manufacturers. Moreover the BNEC working 
group's enthusiasm for having a corporation at all arose 
largely from studies of markets like California, which British 
exporters have tended to neglect. In North America the 
further away from New York you go, the weaker the British 
export effort turns out to be. 

Although the corporation will be effectively an export 
house in its own right, its mode of operation will significantly 
differ from the traditional export houses. One house was 
once sufficiently catholic to export a harem, complete with 
accessories, but normally each house specialises in a particular 
overseas market or a particular group of products, say 
electrical machinery, or consumer goods. Some hoascs 
additionally concentrate on export finance, while others act 
as selling agents for British firms, or buying agents for foreign 
ones. 

The new corporation will be different in two respects. It 
will theoretically cover all products and all markets, but to 
.start, with, it will stick to certain markets and the products that 
might sell in them and are not being sold now. It is intended 
also to spring, or grind, into action when a particular missed 
opportunity overseas has been spotted (or imagined). This 
is whiit is meant by its claim to be marketing-oriented. Having 
.spotted the opportunity overseas, it will then look for suitable 
British manufacturers and hope to persuade them to meet it. 
The traditional export house normally springs into action 
when approached by a British seller, or a foreign buyer— 
especially with consumer goods. It does not normally .sniff 
out niiss(;d opportunities on its own initiative. 

So the corporation will have its own representatives in 
selected foreign countries, beginning probably with markets 
that have traditionally been supplied direct by manufacturers 
(like Europe and North America), rather than “ merchant- 
ing markets like Australia, Africa and South America. In 


London it will have, in addition, its own experts in particular 
types of products. The man on the spot will be a specialist 
in, say, Belgium ; the man in London will be, say, a knit¬ 
wear specialist. Tliis is v/herc the main doubt about the cor¬ 
poration creeps in. It will be the non-knitwear specialist 
on the spot who will initially have to report whether there is 
a latent demand for British knitwear, or presumably, electronic 
components. 11 remains to be seen whether he can. 

Contrast thl*$ with the way an alert trade association like 
the British F’ootwcar Manufacturers Federation operates. Most 
.shoe manufacturers are small. When they want to export they 
ask the federation for guidance. The overseas department of 
the federation aims to be a powerhouse of knowledge about 
the nature of consumer demand in all markets abroad ; it 
can thus guide individual manufacturers to the sort of market 
most suited to them, and can guide them Jibout fittings, styles, 
lasts and so on for different markets. In other words it is 
expert in both footwear and overseas markets. 

Not all small manufacturers arc so well .served. And 
clearly the new corporation should dovetail its work to avoid 
duplication with efficient specialised bodies or at least work 
through them. Similarly there is no reason why it should 
not complement existing efficient export houses rather than 
compete with them. It will be pointless for it to set up an over¬ 
seas post in a maiket which is already adequately covered. And 
similarly for particular types of products, it might be often 
better to approach manufacturers not directly, but through 
an efficient export house, or, if it is awake, the trade associa¬ 
tion. In any case it will be operating only on a commission 
basis to start with. Only later on will it buy and sell. There 
is no need for City merchants to see its coming as a serious 
.snub to themselves. Britain's export mcrchanting system is 
highly developed--more .so than any other country’s, except¬ 
ing perhaps Japan’s. But it is not perfect. Or if it is, the 
corporation will find itself with nothing to do. 


BUSINESS 


The Public Sector 


The Government's business 


Last year, Britain’s nationalised industries 
accounted for nearly £1,500 million of 
the country\s gross fixed non-housing in¬ 
vestment of £5,325 million ; more than 
another £1,000 million came fipni invest¬ 
ment by other public autftorities. This 
year, the public sector is going to account 
for a larger proportion sdll* Yet the return 
the state industries are.arcdeiving on these , 
a»ets is well below the avemge for privates 
industry : the Treasury’s White Paper 
published last week sRid that any new , 
investment should earn a mihi”^ 

mum of 8 per cent on a discounted cash * 
fjow basis, hut what the Government 
ih the form of a return on total 
frequently even^-Mtie modest, and 
industries in the public sector are, of 
course^ making thuntping losses. The 


financing of these industries is now 
becoming a major headache for the 
Ck)vcrnment’s financial managers who 
have, at the moment, only three options 
open for getting money for them. 

The first is by increased taxation, which 
would be politically unpopular and in 
most (though not ^ Ml) cases also econo¬ 
mically wrong. The .second is by 
deliberately m^ing the industries more 
profitable, or at lekst le^ unprofitable^ 
than they are no\vr., The third is-r 
temporarily, and if the ne^ schemes df 
investment are eoo^nhicaJly vial^ 

i-hy increased\.ill>!^wmf^w the 

edged market, 

p^l^ure- Ihis^^ cah'irthhd probablV 

only the Bank and Trealsury know, and 
even they may disagree ampng themselves. 


I'bey may also disagree on more novel 
suggestions for how the nationalised 
industries might borrow, if their borrow¬ 
ing is really to l^e worth while: such as 
whether Britain’s state industries, like 
France’s, might not sensibly be required 
to do some of their borrowing on the 
Euro-dollar market. 

A major re-thinking of the role and 
problems of the.se monsters is now being 
forced upon the Government, with half 
a dozen ministries being brought in on 
the act. Decisions are having to be 
taken about steel, the railways, other 
nationalised transport, coal, electricity 
and gas, atomic energy, the purdming 
policy of the airlines, the investment 
programme of the Post Office. What thty 
do, where they buy, how they are run, 
now has a major itnpaict on the rest of 
the Mj^omy. To some industries, these 
P^bHc< enterprises are now their main 
diltbther, When /sthe Government tells 
industry to putl hs finger out, in- 
cih ffirly Retort “ Physician^ 
diyspitf.” These next four-and-^Mfhtf, 
pages are devoted to the major issues tnat 
, Rre gpipg to arise this winter. 
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Steel 

Money troubles 
ahead 

A financial and political crisis of the 
first magnitude is now building up in the 
British Steel Corporation, In July the 
Government gave £600 million worth of 
conversion stock to the shareholders of 
the principal steel companies, which were 
then melded into the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration. With the private companies 
earning, on the BSC's reckoning, a 3.7 
per cent return on assets during the pre¬ 
vious financial year, no one expected 
things would be much better in the last 
year of private enterprise ownership. But 
no one, least of all the Ministry of Power, 
the BSC's political masters, anticipated 
what has happened. A nil return on the 
vast capital of the steel industry—it adds 
up to £1,200 million—is now expected, 
And the former shareholders will, of 
course, still be entitled to a total of £39 
millions, being a 6^ per cent return on 
their £600 million of compensation 
Treasury stock. And there is a further 
£600 million in loans of various kinds 
to be serviced with interest. 

It will be early next year before the 
last of the financial returns for the 14 
companies that were nationalised will he 
through. But these reports will be quietly 
deposited at Companies’ House, buried at 
dead of night, so disastrous was the last 
year of the big mills operating under 
private enterprise. For not only were the 
steel works operating at alx)ut 75 per 
cent production but were exporting steel 
at prices which Lord Melchett concedes 
were uneconomic in order to compete 
not only with profit-making Japanese 
steel but also with other European and 
American steel companies that were also 
losing heavily on every exported ton. 

Steel was nationalised on July 28th, 
with the first report by Lord Melchett 
being published three days later. The 
second report, in which the BSC will set 
out where it is intending to go is not 
now expected for a year from now, with 
its financial targets of course being 
affected by the new situation. 

For now the BSC, which was girding 
itself for a £30 million loss on its opera¬ 
tions for each of the first two years, 
inust brace itself for even tougher times 
ahead. Money is, however, not the only 


worry. Despite their new ownership, the 
old steel company names have been 
retained. And suspicion is growing tliat 
not all the heads of the groups into which 
the old industry has been divided realise 
that the good old names arc merely a 
convenient shell for the new state steel 
system. The mere fact that Mr Fred 
Cartwright, who heads the South Wales 
(iroup, is being marked down as the 
“ most co-operative ” of Lord Melchett’s 
satraps presumes that there are others 
who are dragging their feet somewhat. 
But with his present cash problems, and 
the storm which may break over them 
the steel chairman should be forgiven for 
brushing these reports aside. 

Gas prices 

Less than 3d 

The oil companies have given the Govern¬ 
ment’s energy planners their first lucky 
break for a long time. The North Sea 
gas pricing battle is now all but over— 
with the oil companies conceding that 
the price they will be paid for each cubic 
foot of gas will be below 3 pence instead 
of the 5d they were demanding when 
negotiations began. 

For Mr Richard Marsh, the Minister 
of Power, it seems a chance to regain the 
political ground he lost, on Downing 
Street’s own reckoning, due to and after 
the electricity price troubles of a few 
months back. For the government 
planners it means that the cheaper gas 
can be u.sed to buttress the costs of .sub¬ 
sidising the Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Board for burning coal it does not 
want to buy. 

No mention of the successful breaching 
of the oil companies’ price barrier will be 
in the Energy White Paper which will be 
published next Tuesday. Until a few days 
ago there was still talk of 3d per foot. 
But Mr Marsh will certainly not forget to 
display to advantage the fruits of his 
lengthy negotiations with the oil men 
when the fuel debate, due later this 
month, is held. Indeed as things now 
stand the minister may well press for a 
price which is, however marginally, below 
the 2id point. The report by oil consul¬ 
tant Walter J. Levy, who has been asked 
to weigh up the gas price arguments for 
the Government, could be used by Mr 
Marsh, when it is delivered, to push the 
gas price down further. But even after the 


debate, Mr Marsh’s troubles, and those 
of his various industries will be far from 
over. Two indications of this have come 
in the last few days. The miners’ mass 
march through London was significant, 
but only as ah indication of the increasing 
frustration of men who know that both 
the energy market position and their own 
personal hire purchase commitments 
make the chance of anti-pit closure 
miners’ strike highly urilikely. The 
second happening was a lecture by Pro¬ 
fessor Sir Ronald Edwards, chairman of 
the Electricity Council. Here Sir Ronald, 
a man of some asperity, denounced un¬ 
specified “ siren voices ” making a case 
for further integration between competing 
state industries, such as gas and elec¬ 
tricity. This despite the fact, which he 
noted, that such things as joint gas- 
electricity showrooms, “ indeed occur in 
France.” On this form it would look as 
though much more than l]|5at is now being 
generated behind the scenes. 

Railways 

Better than 
Beeching 

The White Paper on Railway Policy, 
published on Monday, is an outstandingly 
significant document. More significant, 
in fact, than the Beeching Re-shaping 
Report of 1962. For whereas the then Dr 
Beeching outlined his propo.sals for axeing 
lines, and thus dealing (literally) with the 
periphery of the problem, Mrs Castle’s 
document goes to the heart of the matter : 
finance and management. The railways 
are simply an appallingly badly run busi¬ 
ness, and as with any business in .such 
a state, it is financial control and manage¬ 
ment ieJiiiiqucs that arc at the bottom 
of the trouble. Ask Mr Weinstock. The 
new White Paper deals with these central 
issues and deals with them well. 

It out-Beechings Beeching. Judged on 
this piece of work, ICI could do worse 
than to ask Mrs Castle to be its next 
chairman, if it cannot find anyone to 
succeed Sir Peter Allen after his interim 
three years. She might be available, if 
the present electoral trends persist, and 
she could hardly spend mote tiiiie abusing 
the government of the day than Sir Paul 
Chambers. Of course, it may be argued 
that the new report is not really her work. 



The men who run the public sector ; how many of them can you name ? Finance : Bank of SnglaniFs Sir Ledie 0*Brieih.“Science based: Atomic 
Energy's J. M. Hill, Post Office's Edward Short, Airborne : Airports, Peter Masefield, BOACt Sir Giles' Cuthne,iBEA*t Sir Anthpny Milword, . . 
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wnsidering^ 

# Canada? ^ 

V ^for new business 
A opportunities 




h 


consult us at the earliest planning 
stage. More than 1000 Royal Bank 
branches throughout Canada 
are in an excellent position to provide 
practical help and information 
to anyone interested in 
this growing market Wholehearted 
co-operation and practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London oGhces. 


THE ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in 1B69 with limited liabUity 
HEAD office: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER $6,500,000,000 

LONDON branches; main branch 6 Lothbury ec2 • 01-606 6633 
WEST END 2 CockspuT Street swi • 01-930 7921 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Comfany 


The undersigned initiated discussions leading to the 
merger which became effective October 26,1967. 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 

BStABLlSUSD 1857 
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ARGENTINA 

Strategic spot 
for investmeats 

Th« country with the highest per capita 
income in Latin America 



Foreign Im^estment 
Promotion Service 



...the name‘Cosel^’i8 
synonymous with tough, 
speedily erected and 
competitively priced 
prefabricated Industrial 
buildings... on any scale.. 
anywhere 


The Government of the Argentine Republic has 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing reguiations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study ail 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those interested in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


i VI 

1 


SEimCIO DE PROIIOCilHI 
DE mVEIiSIOIIES EXTEMMS 

NISTBUO W KONOMIA Y 1IMAJO 


ITO YRIQOYEN 2S0 • 6« PI80 - 0F1CINA SOS 
1BUENOS AIRES - REPUBLICA ARQENTINA 


NORTH SEA GAS 

At Great Yarmouth and Wcit Hartlepool Meiirs. George 
Wimpey A Co Ltd have developed Marine Bates for the 
many Interests involved in the North Sea Oil Exploration 
Project. The Bases provide bonded and unbonded 
warehousing space, workshops, offices, staff and 
servicing facilltiOs, all rented to lessee oil 
companies and their suppliers Comment 
from Wimpey’s "The choice of Coieley 
buildings was influenced mainly by the 
speedy supply and ereocton service 
offered, and by the ffexihility of 
the standard design in relation^ " 
to the various types 
building required." 



illustrated technical brochure afcowi iteclgnf fet faeterles. 
warehoutos, plant depots and many other applications 


COSEUY BUILDINGS LID. 

LANESFIELD, _ WOLVKRMAMPTON, ENGLf^D 
Telephone BILSTON 43101 (10 lines} London Office 

..fsa-.j’. uSisavwr'"'- 
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Pl«UC AND PRIVATE INVECTMENT 

C million — 3QQ0 



Public investment is growing fester then 
private* and the addition of steel to the 
public sector will further close the gap 
between the two. Investment in houses and 
fiats has been excluded. 

And in detail it is not: the bulk of it is 
written by the Joint Steering Group on 
railway finance, which consists of civil 
servants, industrialists, and Railway Board 
directors, has Mr John Morris, one of Mrs 
Castle's junior ministers as chairman, and 
employs a firm of accountants to do much 
of the figuring. Equally it is the Railways 
Board, and not Mrs Castle, who will really 
push it all through. Nonetheless the steer- 
ing group’s conclusions spring from the 
principles that she has made her own. 

The report proposes that grants total¬ 
ling £35-£4 c* million should be paid by 
the government to the railways for run¬ 
ning socially necessary, but unprofitable, 
services. There arc thought to be about 
300 of these. This is quite a lot ; in fact 
more than half the total number of 
passenger services run by BR. The report 
also indicates that there is still a lot of 
surplus track in the railway system. While 
It remains in existence it costs the Board 
money to maintain, so the government 
IS to give it a grant (£15 million) for this 
too, but it will be a reducing grant, dis¬ 
appearing entirely by 1974. So there is 
every incentive to get rid of this track. 

This effectively removes the social and 
historical burdens that the Railways Board 
has always complained about, and which 
make its operating account look so bad. 
Last year it ran up a deficit of £72 
million. Immediately, therefore, the 
government proposals knock this down to 
£i 7-£22 million. 

This still leaves the problem of paying 
the interest on the capital employed in 


the business. Last year this interest bill 
came to £64 million. Here the govern¬ 
ment simply proposes a writing down of 
the capital so trmt the interest payable 
bears some relation to the operating sur¬ 
plus the board is likely to be able to 
earn in the future. It has not worked 
out the exact figure yet. Of course this 
is just an accounting device. But the 
whole bundle of pro|Msals enables the 
government to say, right, you are on 
your own ; we will remove the safety 
net which has always previously existed 
in the shape of our willingness to make 
good whatev^er your loss happens to be 
in any one year ; your performance (and 
your level of investment) now depend on 
your own efforts. 

Having set the financial stage, the 
report then turns to management. Cor¬ 
rectly diagnosing that the problems of 
the railways have essentially arisen from 
too much isolation from modem manage¬ 
ment development and too much absorp¬ 
tion in playing trains, it opts for a 
“ thinking ** board, with only one man 
on it concerned with day-to-day manage¬ 
ment. It smacks of the way the nation¬ 
alised Transport Holdix^ Company is run 
by Sir Reginald Wilson, a name not to 
be forgotten among those tipped for the 
chairmanship of BR. 

Finance and top management are the 
proper concern of the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port. But in fact the report goes much 
further than this, and has some pretty 
.sharp things to say about the state of 
internal management and financial con¬ 
trol. For instance it recommends that “ as 
far as practicable * responsibility ’ budget¬ 
ing should he extended so that individual 
area and depot managers within a division 
should lie involved in the budgeting 
process.” 

All of this, to a degree, reflects on the 
present management. They have been 
content to bleat about their problems ; 
but they have left the quantification of 
then to Mrs Castle and Mr Morris. To be 
fair, the report praises them for the rapid 
strides which have been taken in the last 
four years, particularly on the financial 
side. Equally four members of the Rail¬ 
ways Board were detached enough to be 
also on the Mortis steering committee 
(though there are indications they played 
a rather passive role). But overall they 
have spent too much time waiting for the 
government to act, instead of doing things 
themselves. If it had been operating in the 
private sector, British Rail would have 


been taken over long ago. 

As it is, they have got their come¬ 
uppance from an impatient Minister. One 
can see why Mrs Castle is exasperated, 
but there are some suspicious elements 
about the handling of tne whole affair. 
The White Paper itself consists of seven 
pages of generalisations followed by all 
56 pages of the Morris Steering Group 
Report. For the sake of government policy 
it was only necessary to deal with finance 
and top management ; yet as indicated, 
the Morris Report airs quite a lot of 
views on strictly internal matters, like a 
management consultant. This seems an 
unnecessary humiliation for the railways 
and it will certainly lower morale further. 
It almost looks as though someone at the 
Ministry has decided to distract attention 
from the curious position it has landed 
itself in over replacing Sir Stanley Ray¬ 
mond, the chairman of BR. 

Atomic energy 

The difficulties are 
political 

It will be a long time before the Atomic 
Energy Authority becomes a major trad¬ 
ing corporation ; but it is a respectably 
niiddling-.sized one now. Sales of things 
like atomic fuel have been building up 
and are running at £25i million in the 
la.st financial year, showing a trading sur¬ 
plus of more than £5 million. But against 
that, the Ministry of Technology is con¬ 
tributing £91 million a year to meet the 
cost of non-recoverable research and rec¬ 
tor development. And what the Minister 
will have to decide some time in the next 
year is whether he will allow the AEA 
to branch out into the actual design of 
and tendering for commercial nuclear 
power stations. If he does, he will 
mortally upset the heavy engineering com¬ 
panies behind the three present atomic 
design consortiums. If he does not, some 
agonising decisions will have to be taken 
on how to run down not only the AEA’s 
staff, which now stands at 32,000, some¬ 
thing like 10,000 below its peak, but also 
its capital resources. 

The written down value of those assets 
is £150 milllcn, and that is after allowing 
£ 134 million for depreciation in the year 
to end-March. They are the biggest and 
best nuclear installations in the west, out¬ 
side of the United States and a good 
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proportion have now served their purpose 
—hence the high depreciation. What do 
you do with a prototype reactor that has 
proved its point ? With atomic power 
now commercially launched, the research 
job of these establishments is largely 
finished, and the only ones humming are 
the installations manufacturing nuclear 
fuel and decontaminating it after use. 
There is an investment and a human 
problem here comparable in some way 
to that which the Ck)vernment also faces 
in the mines. 

'rhe new Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on science and tech¬ 
nology chose atomic energy and the AEA 
as its first subject for examination and 
when its report is published later this 
month some, if not all, of its members are 
expected to come down heavily in favour 
of giving the AEA greater freedom to go 
into the commercial power station design 
business on its own account in order to 
take up the slack in its capacity. There 
would be no practical difficulty about 
this ; the AEA designs its own plants now, 
and industry tenders for the individual 
components. The only occasion on which 
the Authority's estimates of building costs 
went seriously wrong was in the construc¬ 
tion of extensions to the spent fuel treat¬ 
ment plant completed at Windscale. So 
the suggestion would not be faulted on 
grounds that the Authority lacks the 
necessary civil engineering experience. 

It is difficult to know how strongly 
the industrial consortiums would object. 
Each of the three now maintains a 
separate design staff and complains that 
there is precious little profit to be made 
to date out of nuclear building. They 
have been told often enough, and most 
recently and most loudly by Lord Penney, 
retiring chairman of the AEA, that there 
is not enough work in Britain to support 
all three and in Lord Penney's view, 
.sufficient only for one. Sf) do they jDcrge, 
or do they let the AEA take over ? 
Probably the largest say will rest not with 
them but with the Central Electricity 
(Generating Board, biggest nuclear 
customer in Europe and not always seeing 
eye to eye on design matters with the 
Authority. Relations between the two 
have improved recently, and the CEGB’s 
fears of being at the mercy of a monopoly 
seller might be eased if the Goverment 
gave specific assurances that no difficulties 
would be raised if the CEGB wanted to 
accept a foreign rather than an Authority 
tender. 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

Airlines 

The trouble with 
BEA _ 

What sort of subsidy will the Government 
pay to the nationalised airlines in return 
for adopting a policy of Buying British ? 
The gaff has been blown on the fiction, 
decently preserved up till now, that the 
management of either air corporation has 
any independent choice in the matter of 
aircraft by this week's report from the 
House of Commons committee on nation¬ 
alised industries. The committee had been 
concerning itself throughout the first half 
of the year with the aflfairs of British 
European Airways and these turn on what 
sort of aircraft the corporation will be 
allowed by the (jovernment to buy. It is 
not, as the committee discovered, a ques¬ 
tion of what would be the best aircraft for 
the job, but what one the CJovernment 
is prepared to pay for, and the two are 
hot necessarily the same. 

For three years, BEA has been seeking 
Government authorisation to modernise 
its ageing fleet, and since this is the 
largest single element in deciding whether 
an airline is well run or not, the longer 
it stays on ice, the faster BEA deteriorates. 
Its choice was for two American aircraft ; 
this was turned down by the Government 
on grounds that were a mixture of foreign 
exchange and the need for aircraft work 
at home. BEA’s next choice was for one 
modified and one completely new British 
aircraft ; the first got approved, the 
second was turned down because the 
(Jovernment is unwilling to provide £110 
million for its development. The corpora¬ 
tion looks almost certain to end up with 
the aircraft that it thinks lea.st suitable, a 
modified version of the existing Trident, 
because from the Government’s point of 
view this costs the least to develop. Why 
go on pretending, said the committee, that 
BEA really has any choice ? 

Depressingly enough, the committee 
seems to find it wholly proper that the 
Government should use its air corporations 
in this way as captive markets for the 
products of the British aircraft industry. 
And get financial compensation, i.e. a sub¬ 
sidy, for doing so. But it seems to make 
nonsen.se of the principle that national¬ 
ised industries should be run on normal 
business lines. It is one thing to subsidise 
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the railways for running uneconomic 
social services. It is carrying the idea of 
social subsidies altogether too far when 
an airline is obliged to put uneconomic— 
in its judgment—^aircraft on its trunk 
routes in order to provide work for the 
aircraft industry. BEA will have to live 
with these aircraft for the better part of 
a decade. During that period it will be 
able to blame everything that goes wrong 
on aircraft that it did not want; and will 
lose the inc.entive to efficiency that comes 
from knowing that management stands or 
falls on the outcome of decisions for 
which it alone is responsible. 

The British Overseas Airways Corpor¬ 
ation, which is doubling capacity in the 
next five years, has escaped this so far 
by buying aircraft too big to be built in 
tfxis country ; BEA is right in the firing 
line because its medium and short-range 
needs are thought to be right up the 
British aircraft industry'^ street. BOAC’s 
turn will come when a decision has to be 
taken whether to put Concord into pro¬ 
duction. Recommendations made by the 
committee about route licensing (abolish 
the present system) fall into the ))ailiwick 
of the committee now looking into civil 
aviation generally but the basic issue, 
which is really the sort and size of aircraft 
industiy that we want in this country and 
the price we are prepared to pay for it, 
falls into no one’s—except Parliament’s. 

Post Office 

Giro in, telegrams 
out 

Every message carried by the motor- 
bicycled telegram boys of Britain costs 
the General Post Office as fid, and if it 
is a greetings telegram, then 35 will 
be added to the Post (Office’s loss account. 
So a gradual run down of the telegram 
service can be one of the most likely 
developments when the GPO changes 
from a government departnicnt, to a 
nationalised corporation during the 
current Parliamentary session. 

I'he enormous size of the GPO (it 
employs half the non-industrial Civil 
Service and i in every 50 of the coun¬ 
try’s workers) and its huge investment 
programme, expected to total £3,(M)() 
million over the next five years, niakes 
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It’s hard to sell your product 
overseas if you don’t know the 
local shopping habits 


Here arq some ways in which Export IntelUgence am help 

WHEN you’re exporting, you often have to the pricing and packaging of your product for a Export Hmilboolis The Board of Trade has 

make minor modifications to your product. specific foreign market. issued three Export Handbooks— fit 

Export Intelligence can help by providing you Morkotliiff and advortlalnc We can tell you British Exporters*, *ECGD Credit Jattirame and 
with information that will make your product about local marketing methods, advise you on Fmancid Swppon Services* and •Orgamsation fir 

more acceptable abroad. overseas advertising, and if your product has Overseas Markting*. Together they 

Foreign tastes and eompalltlon We can tell specific news value, help with publicity abroad, 200 pages of information that eveiy exporter 

you what foreign countries prefer, tell you which though the Central Office of Information. should have. 

markets are most suitable for your produ^, and a planned trip abroad The best way to get To get as many free copies of these three 

what foreign competition you’ll be up against. to know a market is a personal visit. We can help Handbooks as you require for day-to-day use by 

Tariffs and trade regulations Tariffs and plan your trip abroad so that you meet the people your export staff, write now to Information 

trade regulations are among the most important who really know the market in which you want Division, u.K. Publicity Section (551), Board of 

aspects of exporting. The efta nations, for ex- tosell. We can call on the advice of over 200 com- Trade, i Victoria Street, Londonswi. 

ample (of which Britain is one), havenow abolish- merdal teams in British Embassies, High Corn¬ 
ed tiieir protective import duties on one another’s missions. Consulates and Trade Commissions, 

manufactured goods, British exports also enjoy othur Export lutolligonoo oorvlcoa We can 
various tariff advantages in some other overseas give you detaUs of contracts out for tender, intro- 

markets. Export Intelligence can tell you what duce you to overseas agents and buyers and help 

the tariff and other regulations arc for your you take part in overseas Trade Fairs. These arc 

product and also point out the markets where it gome of the ways we can help you sell abroad, 

is most likely to succeed. Telephone today and take the first step towards 

Mom and packaging Price and packaging increasing your business-and your success- 
are as important to housewives in the Middle overseas. Our service is ftee, practioal and 
East as in the Midlands. We can advise you on 


•redlaieknairariCMInlttry of ComiMnn)Balfiit28271 Toiox 74578 ■ ai habi A aa MIDtond S221 TskoR 33702 *arisM 21071 Tolox 44214 •gwdPr 65426 T|lex 48207 
CrUf2656 Tolw 77533 ■ I mon n io 30867/6 ^ Unb 2048 $ Tolw 55472 * U iriis (South Eutom Couhtin) TATo Qillofy 4355 Tolm 25991 - (Eailini C«intl«)TATf Gilfory 6271 Tolai 25991 
M iw di o rt u r OEAniffts 9321 Tiba66104 ■ n oun wti o 27575 Tflltx 53176 ■ C iolw n aa rtli S ji gtt 


HUmiT 

MIBUnCE 

atthe Board of Trade 


M M It 14. IWrfMB 
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BUT TIMONOX PAINT MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED IT! 




/ 


You know that fire kills. You know that fire can mean economic disaster. You should 
know that most paintwork spreads fire. And you should know that Timonox is a flrst 
clasjl^eoorative paint which inhibits the spread of flame. You are the man in charge— 
Le sure that Timonox Flame>Eetardant Paints are used for all decorating, where- 
you live or wo|^. 

Hav9 a word with your cousultaut or get your sercretary to write for more information to:— 

ASSOCIATED LEAD MMOFACTmERs ltd., clemeiits miitB. dremam street, loroor. lo.2. 
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THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


the change essential. The demise of the 
office of Postmaster Cjeneral will allow 
the creation of new postal divisions, each 
to be run by separate managing directors. 

At present the Post O^e meets its 
annual financial taiget of 8 per cent but 
after March 1968, its financial objectives 
are to be re-drafted. I'he postal services 
will then have a margin of 2 per cent on 
expenditure and telecommunications a 
net return of 8^ per cent. And the f> 08 tal 
service will have £150 million to spend 
over the coming five years, including the 
establishment of a state Giro system, with 
telecommunications having the remainder 
of the £2,000 million capital expenditure. 

Losses in some traditional Post Office 
service are expected. The telegrams 
service, now losing £2.6 million, will run 
down, but other money losing services, 
such' as telephone kiosks and the postal 
order system will bt continued with the 
C 5 overnment repaying the Post Office for 
the losses under the new subsidy category 
of necessary social services. 

I’he mail delivery service, which is not 
only the traditional reason for the Post 
Office’s existence hut also a profitable 
business, is to be re-organised on a two 
level pattern, in which first class mail 
would not only cost more but would be 
delivered the following morning, with 
slower speeds for second class mail. 

But most interesting of all, not only to 
the Post Office’s customers but to the 
banking world, is the plan to launch a 
giro system, expected to earn 8 per 
cent on the capital investment it is need¬ 
ing, although mistakenly, it has been 
decided that the Giro division will not 
produce separate accounts (as, for 
example, the Dutch p(jstal giro does). 
This would be desirable not only to rebut 
charges that it is ^ubsidis^, hut also to 
strengthen the profit-consciousness and 
accountability of the giro division itself. 

Meanwhile clearing banks are becom¬ 
ing increasingly alanned about the com¬ 
ing competition and will not be mollified 
by the Postmaster General’s assurance 
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this week that, really, the giro will com¬ 
plement the banks. Of course, if “all- 
out ” competition, which he deplored, 
means non-co-operation over transfers 
between giro and banks’ accounts and 
computerisation codes then it would be 
disastrous. But the fact may as well be 
faced that the giro will compete for the 
money transfer business of the typical 
bank customer, who may need a bank 
account for nothing else. This sort of 
competition will do the clearing banks 
a world of good ; indeed free credit 
transfers and other improvements in the 
banks’ service have already resulted from 
it. But it will be bad taste for the Post 
Office to boast that its offices are open 
on Saturdays while banks (on present 
indications) will soon not be, if Post Office 
counter queues stretch out onto the 
pavement, as is already often the (ase. 


Airports 

Learning to live 
with Stansted 


The development order clearing the way 
for the bulldozers to start re-building 
Stansted into London’s third airport will 
not now be tabled for several weeks. If 
'h wasn’t for the Stansted issue, the 
Government could feel its airport policy 
was working remarkably well. Tlie British 
Airports Authority (wliose creation was 
planned quite some lime before Labour 
returned to pow-er) made a pre-tax profit 
in its first year of £2^ million out of the 
country’s main international airports and 
although airlines complain bitterly that 
the authority makes its profit out of ex¬ 
cessive landing fees there is not, on the 
whole, any reason to apologi.se for the 
way this country’s airports are run. 

Stansted is an issue all its own. The 
case for a third London airport was ill- 
prepared and badly argued ; Heathrow is 
nothing near as close to bursting at the 
seams as the Board of Trade claims. And 
the obstinacy with which it has clung to 
that claim, the number of normally peace¬ 
able toes it has trodden upon in the pro¬ 
cess, giv^ the impression of an angry 
child crying Shan’t, Shan’t, Shan’t because 
it is afraid it will get the worst of any 
more rational argument. 

Officially, it was said that the develop¬ 
ment order was being put off merely to 
give time to work out plans for re-align- 
ing Stansted’s proposed new runways. But 
it looks also as iL Mr CroslaiKl wants a 
breathing space tO ;H^ork out a ratlier 
better brief befoi^ he to to defend the 
decision ih the House of, Commons^ 
Three things h^ve .to be explaito^: ,beto 
the need for h .tbird l^^ e^rt can 
be made to looh either convincing or 
urgent. These arc why Heathrow is 
expected to be able to handle only half 
the aircraft that New York’s Kennedy is 
close to doing now ; why the Channel 
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I'unnel is expected to have no effect on 
Heathrow’s predominantly short-haul 
tiaffic ; and what allowance has been 
made in traffic calculations for the 
imminent doubling and probable trebling 
of aircraft size. In short, is the number 
of aircraft really’going to rise as fast and 
cause as much conge.stion as the Board 
of Trade pretends ? Bui what the 
breathing space really ought to be used 
for is to work out a national airport 
policy, because it is probably not London 
that needs the next airport. 


NET INCOME AS PERCENTAGE OF 
AVERAGE NET ASSETS 

8 5 - 0 ♦ 5 ' 10 15 20 25 

I—I— I 1 r T t 1 


60AC 


BRITISH AIRPORTS 
AUTHORITY 


TRANSPORT HOLDING 
CO 


POST OFFICt 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 
DOCKS BOARD 


LLECTRICITYCUUNCIL 
& BOARDS IN 
CNGLANOliiWALfS 


N OF SCOTLAND 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
BOARD 


BEA 


GAS COUNCIL & 
AREA GAS BOARDS 


s or scon AND 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 


STEEL* 


NATIONAL COAL 
BOARD 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
BOARD 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
BOARD 


BRITISH WATERWAYS 
BOARD 



* The steel figures come from the accounts 
of the eight quoted companies nationalised 
this year together with the already 
nationalised Richard Thomas and Baldwin. 
AM have financial years ending on September 
30th or thereabouts except for the small 
Consett. whose year ended on March 31st. 
The years shown are those ending in 1963, 
64, 65 and 66. 
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Meet the 
moneymakers 
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...Bedford 



beats all-comers on 
payload, price and 
long-term profitability 



Whether you’re a haulier or an own-goods 
operator, payload is point one in your profit pic¬ 
ture. Plated Bedfords are higher-rated Bedfords: 
gross weights are UP for every (TK) model. 
Here’s the biggest-ever return on the Bedford 
policy of maximum strength with minimum 
weight and cost—more profit-making payload. 
Engineered to meet MOT regulations and backed 
by Britain’s biggest service set-up, plated 
Bedfords cost less to operate—and carry more. 
All tractors have three-line air brakes: and the 
great Bedford range of world famous engines 
means economic matched power for every job. 
Designed right, powered right, priced right for 
bigger payloads and long-life profitability, a 
Bedford wili make more of your money. 


Bedford dleeel truck plated weights 



Plated 

^Maximum 

Chassis-cab 

RIgIda 

Weight 

body & load 

price 

KA 

3*95 tons 

2-01 tons 

£ 959 

KB 

5-25 tons 

3-23 tons 

£ 979 

KC 

7-10 tons 

4*82 tons 

£1,039 

KD 

8-10 tons 

5-65 tons 

£1.124 

KE 

9*60 tons 

6 77 tons 

£1.296 

KF 

11-15 tons 

8*05 tons 

£1.460 

KG 

11*90 tons 

8-62 tons 

£1.544 , 

KGTE 

12-25 tons 

8-69 tons 

£1.739 

KH 

12-76 tons 

9-16ton8 

£1,836 

KM 

16-00 tons 

11-62 tons 

£2,375 

Treetora 

KF 

16-00 tons 

13-29 tons 

£1,290 

KG 

18-25 tons 

15-39 tons 

£1,585 

KH 

20-00 tons 

16-59 tons 

£1,825 

KM 

24-00 tons 

20*08 tons 

£2,403 


•GroM p/Btfcf wight l9$a chaa$l$<ab kmb wgight 
TMt lift sbiows (vlated waiQhta of the mam Bedford TK diesel models. 
• -V H Thdra are now over 300 basic Bedford truck and bus models— 
all high rated for maximum payload and profit. See your Bedford Dealer. 


Bodford where the big payloacls come from 
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International 


France: still waiting for 
expansion 

Paris 


The upward trend in unemployment in 
the common market has now been 
visible for many months, yet government 
policy in the two key countries—(Germany 
and France—remains exceedingly cau¬ 
tious. I'he European commission has now 
resigned itself to seeing the community’s 
output grow by no more than 2J per 
c.ent this year, but hopes to get back to 
4J per cent next year “ if appropriate 
economic policies are pursued.” Unfor¬ 
tunately the commission has reason to 
believe that neither Germany nor France 
would appreciate more forceful advice 
at this stage. 

France’s economy is still disappointing 
the Paris planners. It now seems probable 
that industrial production for 1967 will 
be less than 3 per cent up on 1966, and 
if gross national product as a whole 
advances by 4 per cent this year it will 
mainly be thanks to an exceptional 
advance of 6 per cent in agricultural 
output. The government’s official fore¬ 
casters have just lowered their sights for 
1967 for the second time this year, and 
they now hope only for a 4.3 per cent 
growth in gnp, compared with the fifth 
plan target of 5 per cent a year on 
average. But the autumn upsurge in 
activity has still not made its appearance, 
and private forecasters believe the out¬ 
come for gnp in 1967 is more likely to 
be just under 4 per cent growth. Busi- 
nes.smen are nc)w beginning to think 
that they may not see really vigorous 
expansion until the second half of next 
year, and in that case the government 
will he lucky to see gnp advance by a 
further 4 per cent in 1968. 

There are a few more hopeful signs 
around. September was the first month 
this year to show a rise in the industrial 
production index compared with the 
corresponding month of 1966. The index, 
having stuck for three months at 153 
(1959=100), advanced to 156. a gain of 
three points on September, 1966. 

The re.sult« Gf*thc latest survey of busi¬ 
ness opinion luggest that a gentle recovery 
is in the offing. But plant and equipment 
^psiaillijli&cturers have had their suspicions 
'^Abixfi^ed that the surge of orders around 
the beginning of the year was no more 
than a last-minute rush to profit from 


some special tax concessions on invest¬ 
ment. New orders have been scarce for 
the past few months. Housing starts are 
up slightly but maintenance work is down 
and the industry is having to gear itself 
to producing cheaper housing after creat¬ 
ing an oversupply of expensive apart¬ 
ments. Altogether, private investment 
looks like rising only 3 or 3 per cent this 
year and the same amount next year. 

The French cost of living index has 
ri.sen only al)out 2.8 per cent this year, 
which is not bad considering that fares 
and other public charges have gone up. 
But wage rates are advancing by nearly 
6 per cent a year, while the long run 
growth of productivity is little over 4 
per cent, unit costs are rising. In 
Germany, on the other hand, unit costs 
have actually fallen markedly this year 
(see below). French exports to coun¬ 
tries outside the franc 7 X)ne have risen 
only 2i per cent since the beginning of 

Germany 

Reflation argument 


Dr Blessing’s warning in Stuttgart this 
week that care would have to be taken 
about any further relaxation of credit in 
Germany read suspiciously like an excep¬ 
tionally neatly timed move to counter 
renewed international pressure on 
Germany to speed up its laggard reflation. 
Other countries are very anxious that this 
should happen, so that their trade could 
be given a shot by an increase in German 
imports, not to mention a drop in 
Germany’s exports, which have risen at 
a staggering rate since the slowing down 
in Germany’s domestic economic growth. 

From Germany’s own angle, there is 
less of a hurry to put fresh steam into 
the economy. On the contrary, Germany 
is going through an exceptionally 
beneficial as well as remarkably pain¬ 
less shake-out. Unk costs of German 
output have dropped impressively this 
year, but Germany has managed ielexport 
the resulting unmp{4<^y#ent by leiiaiing 
foreign workers home.. It has also managed 
to export trading troubles to other coun- 


FRANCE’S RESERVES Smision 



NET IMF POSITION 



the year, while imports from these coun¬ 
tries have advanced by more than 7 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the balance of pay¬ 
ments has been in gentle surplus since 
March so that General de Gaulle has not 
had to dip into his pile of gold, as seemed 
possible at the beginning of the year. 
In fact, the reserves have begun to regain 
since the spring even their marginal losses 
of foreign currency, and are massive (see 
chart) for a country that seems resolved 
to make only political use of them. 


tries. Leading German economists now 
expect that the country should return to 
something over a 5 per cent growth rate 
next year. 

The latest rumours of an impending 
revaluation of the Deutschmark do not 
seem very diflfcrent from those that 
periodically make the rounds, fed by the 
fact that there has long b^n a lobby 
iaside Germany for it. The only special 
factor this time round is that Germany’s 
value-added tax, due to be introduced 
on January i, 1968, will give exporters 
an extra 3 per. cent rebate on a wide 
range of manufactures. Some economists 
in the Brussels commission are beginning 
to think that Germany’s introduction of 
the TVA should be poMponed for this 
reason. But German industrialists, as 
distinct from academics, will not regard 
it as a reason for upvaluation ; through 
both boom and recession, they have seen 
too jiutny piqofs of tbe usefulness of an 
undervalueq mark. 

Continued on page 659 
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cmSP/Broikhouse 


Sett CLASP at the 
Building Exhibition 
Stand Cl60 


This proved system 
could well provide a 
better building than 
you had hoped within 
the funds available 


CLASP U wall provBd The current programme is 
touching on £20.000,000 includes schools, 
universities, offices, laboratories, clubs and other 
amenity buildings, up to four storeys in height. 
It is available for private use through Brockhouse 
Steel Structures Limited. 

CLASP is economfcal Factory production of 
most of the parts is at fixed prices against a 
known forward production. And these parts can 
be erected quickly, using a minimum of site 
labour, with excellent control of cost and quality. 

CLASP is fisxibis An inherent quality of the 
system is the design freedom it offers to archi¬ 
tects. And this freedom is allied with a high 
degree of sophistication. Economical design of 
the hidden structure has permitted the incorpora¬ 
tion of high quality materials in the finishes. 

CLASP is ideal on made-up ground Part of the 
development brief has suitability for use on 
ground liable to subsidence. The structure that 
has evolved makes the system ideal, and econo¬ 
mical, for use on made-up ground with low bear¬ 
ing pressures. 

Send for further information A new brochure 
is now available describing the system and its 
private application. 


Illustrated here is the office block recently built in 
CLASP for Brockhouse Steel Structure Limited, It 
houses administration, sales and the company’s 
Architectural Division. 

Architects: Grey, Goodman and Associates, Derby. 

I-1 



To : Brockhouse Steel Structures Limited 
Birmingham Road, West Bromwich, Staffs 
Telephone:WestBromwich(021 WES) 3561 

Tj Send me descriptive literature on CLASP 
[ ^ Tell your representative to call on us 
(A tick In the approprisie bon please) 

NAME 
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1 nnoancement of Unusual Importance 
to peoples of All Lands and Climes: 



A Herald of a New Epoch of Bridgebuilding in The Oi ient, and in The World, the Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries’ Method of getting a bridge all the way from Tokio to Auckland Harbour, New Zealand, 
serves to Focus the Eyes of Modern Men Everywhere on the Advanced Techniques and Integrated Abilities 
which IHl offers Around The Globe. 




8 «e The Giant 


The Amazing Plan which IlII is even now implementing with 
the Consultation of Freeman Fox & Partners of London to bring 
this bridge about is of Two Parts: First Twenty Large Steel 
, Blocks n 10 Meters in Length, 400 Tons Each) and Six 120-Ton 
Blocks are being prefabricated atThelHI Works in Japan. 
When they are complete, these Mammoth Blocks will be 
towed The Entire Distance From Tokio to Auckland by 
A Special Barge. 

The Cranes Go South 

Second: Two 250 Ton Floating Cranes are even now making their way 
South to New Zealand. They will be used to lift the 400-Ton Steel 
Blocks to The Height of Sixty Meters Over the Harbour Surface. 

After their Placement, The Auckland Harbour Bridge, presently 
accommodating but Four Lanes of Traffic, will accommodate 
Eight. With this Unique Method and Integrated Implementa¬ 
tion, only Twenty-six 400-Ton Blocks (as opposed to the 160* 

50 Ton Blocks required Under Ordinary Methods) need bej 
used. And Construction Time will be reduced to a 
Mere Fraction of that of Other Methods. 


Marvpl AtThr Longrsi Span On Ihp Nrw Tohaido Inink Line! 


htrp Iiisiilf! Ni s Orral 

Black Box Of TlicEasi! 


Interrupt No Aeroplane! Block No Vessel! So 
bade The Tokio Government Experts who 
wished that The Tokio Expressway might 
Extend Across The Ebitori River to The In¬ 
ternational Airport. An Undersea Tunnel 
Was The Aniwer And I HI employed Another 
Amazing Method For The First Time in 
Japan: 


IHI 


The Road Underwater 

Unfortunate, indeed, the fact that The 
Reader may no longer step inside This 
Wonder I 20 Meters Wide, 7.4 Meters 
Tall, 56 Meters Long, 800 Tons - This 
Black Box was filled with Seawater 
and Sunk to The River Floor. Then, 
Houdini-Fashion, IHI emptied it of 
Water. And there it stays to this day. 
Covered with Concrete to Complete 
The Road. 

Ride The SieiMler-i^HUed 
Winding Bridge Beside The 
Ancient Pnlace Moat! 


IHI’s Well-known Ability to Lower Construction 
Costs By Shortening Construction 
By Employing 


TECHNIQUES (And Casts of Thovsands), 

applies to every bridge they build.notonly The Auckland Harbour Extension. 
Indeed, To Everything IHI Does. The Magomc Railway Bridge —Longest 
Span on The New Tokaido Trunk Line-is one such bridge. Another is The 
Teukuda Bridge Over The Sumida River. Normally the erection of a bridge 
the Size and Complexity of This One would have lasted Two Months At 
Least. Yet IHI managed The Herculean Task in EIGHT HOURS! 



UhilMiwafinNi'-Hnriina H*nvy IndustriM Cn., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: IHICO TOKYO Teles; TK 2232 

London Off ice; 69-70, Mark Lana, London, E.C.3 Cable Address; IHICO LONDON EC3 Telephone: 01-481-1822 
^ Vincolivsr, Nsw Yorh, San Francisco, Maxico City. Rio da lantiro, Buinoa Atras, Sydney. Rottardam, Oato, Ouataeldorf, Johannaiburg, Karachi, 
New Delhi, Cilcutti, Sineepore, OJahtrti, Hong Kong, Taipei, Miniie 


Besides theseandother Epoch-Making. 
Money-Saving, Time-Reducing Tech¬ 
niques, IHI provides The Flare and 
Creativity to execute a thing as 
Wuiidiuus as This Picturesque Bridge 
of Curved Continuous Steel Box 
Girders, Flexible Piers and Rigid 
Frames, Such industrial Sophistication 
results from Bridgemaking Experience 
that dates back to the late ISOO's. And 
It also results from The Wide Array of 
Industrial Techniques IHI has garner¬ 
ed from These Related Fields: 

Let The World Stand in Awe ! 
Bring your Plana (And Announce¬ 
ments) to IHI where 
MORE THAN SEVEN WON¬ 
DERS ARE ALWAYS IN THE 
WORKS! 
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German coal 

Schiller stands firm 

Germany's economics minister Dr Karl 
Schiller got his coal bill through its big 
parliamentary debate on Wednesday. 
Surprisingly and disappointingly for its 
furious opponents, the miners' union and 
the North Rhine Westphalian government, 
there was no violent row about it in the 
Bundestag. A move against oil imports 
would have been a major victory for the 
miners’ lobby in Bonn (which before the 
debate seemed to be gaining impetus) but 
Dr Schiller quickly dismis^ it. He did 
not give in either to demands for a 5—6 
year stop to pit closures. The bill now 
goes into committee. 

The Bundestag has agreed to Dr 
Schiller’s general plan to reduce the 
existing 80 or so German pits, with a 
capacity of 135 million tons a year, to a 
much lower level in years ahead : though 
he has been very careful—unlike Dr 
Erhard before him—not to tie himself 
down by specific forecasts. All that has 
been said is that capacity will have to 
fall by at least 25-30 million tons over 
the next three years. For more than half 
of the 80,000 miners made redundant 
new jobs will have to be found. 

Still undetermined bv Dr Schiller is 
the final form of the giant company which 
is meant to take over the whole of the 
(German coal mining industry. On top of 
this there is the irony that once their coal 
interests have been shed, the oil interests 
of Germany’s mixed energy companies 
will become even more attractive to out¬ 
side competitors. 

The tactic is clear,^ if harsh. Dr Schiller 
is effectively leavmg the (primarily 
American) oil importers to do his job for 
him. The erosion of coal’s share in the 
energy market will force the coal compan¬ 
ies to rationalise without raising further 
German industry’s fuel costs. If the com¬ 
panies don’t do it, then the government 
will. Dr. Schiller has not conceded any 
more protective measures for coal than al¬ 
ready exist-^ coal import quota which he 
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has refused to reduce from 6 million tons, 
and a whole gamut of duties, oil taxes, and 
incentives for the use of coal in the steel 
industry and in power stations, plus a 
gentleman’s agreement with the oil 
refiners not to increase; their sales of light 
and fuel oils above 4 and 3 per cent 
respectively this year. Instead he has made 
some concessions to the mine workers on 
the social front. In addition to the subsi¬ 
dies and compensation payments to miners 
already planned in the coal bill the 
government is now ready to contribute 
another DM 100 million this year to make 
up the wages of miners working on short 
time. Another DM50 million will come 
from the North Rhine Westphalian and 
Saar governments. Sadly, this is little 
more than a new drop in the ocean of 
miners’ woes. 

Uruguay 

Disorderly retreat 


Uruguay’s drastic 50 per cent devaluation 
of the peso marks the expected change in 
government policy following the resig¬ 
nation three weeks ago of all five cabinet 
ministers dealing with economic matters. 
The present government came to power 
last March pledged to curb a truly Latin 
American rate of inflation. Keeping 
external payments in balance was another 
task, made more difficult as well by the 
fact that debt servicing cxc.eeded 
Uruguay’s reserves. There were promises 
of an emergency programme, and of a 
balanced government budget in return for 
help from the International Moneta^ 
Fund. But the promises got lost (as did 
the IMF) in a government programme 
which took mon&s to prepare and was 
only promulgated in severely amended 
form in September. Finally, Uruguay 
retreated from deflation and help from 
the IMF, in favour of an unsuccessful 
attempt at restricting imports and 
arranging its own refinancing of its debts. 

During the first half of 1967 imports 
rose sharply whilst exports, hit by the 
world wool slump, dropped ; this opened 
up a trade deficit compared with a $43 
million surplus for the same period in 
1966. By July all imports had to be 
banned for three months except bare 
essentials such as medical supplies, certain 
capital goods and a number of items 
coming from Latin American Free Trade 
Area countries. By August LAFTA 
imports were also tinned and a hefty 
battery of foreign exchange controls was 
imposed, including the desperate step of 
making the centi^ bank into a sort of 
compulsory inter-bank telephone ex¬ 
change. As many traders as could became 
export smugglers, because a dollar earned 
outside the country was worth many more 
pesos than the central bank would allow. 

Internal prices are still expected to 
double this year. Social unrest has 
mounted, capped last month by a go-slow 
in the central bank itself which all but 
froze off foreign exchange and imports 
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altogether. The government declared a 
state of siege and suspended part of the 
constitution. The devaluation which has 
followed is in fact much greater than the 
IMF proposed six months ago. With it 
has come talk of at least .some liberalisa¬ 
tion of trade. The tragedy, so common 
in Latin America, is that if the IMF is 
to agree even now to rescheduling 
Uniguay’s foreign debt, the government 
will almost certainly have to show its good 
intent by bringing a stiff policy of 
retrenchment to go with the wclcx>me 
conversion to trade liberalisation—which 
will make it even more unpopular. 

Iraqis oil 

Raising the ante 


According to reliable reports the talks 
between Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles 
and Iraq over the much-disputed North 
Rumaila oilfield {The Economist, October 
28th) have been suspended. We have no 
confirmation as both parties are keeping 
their official cards very close to their 
chests, and such endorsement as comes 
from other oil companies is bound to con¬ 
tain an element of wishful thinking. One 
corroborative piece of evidence, however, 
is the announcement of a number of other 
minor French-Iraqi deals in an effort to 
keep an impatient public happy. CFP is 
a major shareholder in the Iraq Petroleum 
Company from which the valuable North 
Rumaila field was recently expropriated ; 
the other big I PC shareholders, Shell, 
British Petroleum, Mobil and Esso, were 
openly resentful (some more than others) 
of CFP’s unilateral initiative at a time 
when IPC itself was restarting negotiations 
with Iraq to get Rumaila back again. 

What .seems tc» have happened is that 
IPG’s own negotiators have offered Iraq 
such a lucrative deal linked to a return 
of Rumaila, that it virtually pre-empts 
the terms of any competitor unable to 
match the oil production which IPC 
already has in Iraq. IPC has apparently 
undertaken to increase Iraq's oil pro¬ 
duction in line with demand from its 
shareholders for Middle East oil as a 
whole. This would mean raising pro¬ 
duction from 67 million tons last year to, 
say, 100 million tons in five years time. A 
doubling of the Basrah deep water term¬ 
inal would be involved and, more critic¬ 
ally, North Rumaila would have to be 
brought into production; without 
Rumaila it is hard to see IPC budging 
either on Basrah or on increasing produc¬ 
tion with its already well loaded existing 
capacity. 

The extra income for Iraq could work 
out at over £275 million during the five 
years (compared with oil revenue of 
£140 million in 1966). CFP, with an 
inside knowledge of I PC’s terms, has not 
tried to compete with them, concentrating 
instead on Iraq’s kOown wish to be less 
dependent on IPC. It has been told to go 
home and think again; after several 
months of stringent import restrictions 
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and after the Arab suinniit at Khartoum, 
the Iraqis seem for the first time in years 
to l:>e keener on money tlxan pride. l*his 
is clearly I PC’s best chance ; it tf>o is now 
back at home trying to work out an 
acceptable political formula with which 
to wrap up its commercial offer. And it is 
significant that a number of Iraq’s other 
suitors have begun to think in terms of 
getting together in a consortium as the 
only method of countering the financial 
cards in I PC’s hand. Finally the French 
may yet come back with more, and the 
least they are likely to achieve is that the 
French state oil company, ERAP, will get 
a stake in the unexplored areas of Iraq. 

J^AFTA _ 

Britain's Atlantic 
alternative 


7 ’he group headed by Senator Javits and 
Professor Harry Johnson that wants to 
see Britain go Atlantic rather than Euro¬ 
pean has now got together an impre.ssive 
team of economists to investigate its case. 
As the group’s first pamphlet puts it, 
the fact that British opinion has so far 
dismissed the idea as uninteresting does 
not mean that Britain will not be panting 
to join a North Atlantic Free IVade Area 
in a few years’ time : see the history' of 
Britain’s attitude to the common market. 
In “The Free Trade Area Option,” Mr 
Maxwell Stamp and Mr Harry Cowie 
suggest that by 1969, with the presiden¬ 
tial election out of the way, Washington 
is likely to be looking around for a new 
trade liberalising opportunity and could 
be attracted by the idea. It could offer 
Britain the benefits of higher American 
investment in Britain plus a sure way 
past the Buy American Act ; and it would, 
according to their calculations, benefit 
Britain’s trade balance more than joining 
EEC. Though not much significance can 
be attached to the authors’ precise 
figures, based on the inevitable 
heroic assumptions about price elasticities 
of demand for imports when tariffs fall, 
they may well be right about where the 
balance of advantage would lie—in this 
single matter of trade creation and diver¬ 
sion. And if the United State's and 
Canada were to create a free trade area 
without Britain, this country’s ex]K>rts 
would certainly suffer. 

The principal weakness in the Javits- 
Johnson line is quite simply that the 
American and British governments are 
much more interested at this moment 
in what happens to their trade 
with the common market than with 
any other part of their trade. While 
all sorts of arrangements on both 
the trade and monetary side have 
been suggested on the assumption that 
the common market would become in- 
jCreasingly restrictive and unco-operative, 
the l*iaiB’ i% still a long way from proven, 
and ■ untti- Ht is, l)OtTk Washington and 
London remain reluctant to risk 
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antagonising the Six. They may be very 
inward-looking and all that, but a.s this 
pamphlet points out Itself, the common 
market’s tariffs are still lower than both 
Britain’s and America’s, and since the 
Kennedy round nobody’s tariffs are high 
enough to be major obstacles in them¬ 
selves. Whatever the outcome of the 
present application to join the common 
market, both British and American trade 
officials will want to have a good go at 
removing non-tariff barriers to trade on a 
multilateral basis before going off into an 
Atlantic alternative. 

Technology 

French probes 


The French are now asking some 
awkward but interesting questions of 
Britain, just as the Six common market 
countries edge towards a common policy 
for .science and technology. At the meet¬ 
ing of ministers in Luxemburg on 
November 2nd it was fairly obvious that 
a common technology policy will only 
become convincing if Britain joins in. 
It is in this context that two sets of 
crucial questions (on nuclear energy and 
on computers) put to British observers 
during a meeting of the science com¬ 
mittee of the European parliament on 
Octolicr 24th, assume significance. 

Britain, France and west Germany are 
each planning to duplicate development 
of prototype fast breeder reactors at a 
total cost of up to £500 million. Would 
Britain, the French wanted to know, put 
the Atomic Energy Authority’s much 
superior experience into the pool? And 
throw in as well British expertise on 
separating fissile uranium 235 for bombs 
which the French know very well we 
are bound by treaty with the Americans 
not to hand on to anyone else ? 

French questions about computers 
were even more revealing. Until now, 
official French policy has been to build 
up the national team working for the 
plan calcul with a view to co-operation 
later. But in Brussels, the French asked 
whether Britain would be prepared to 
make International Computers and Tab¬ 
ulators the British leader in a European 
computer industry. This is a question 
which staggers a number of people in 
ICT for a start. Coincidentally an 
“ exchange of information ” agreement 
has just been signed between the British 
company Elliott Automation, now owned 
by English Electric, and France’s Com- 
pagnie General d’Automation. The agree¬ 
ment is not far-reaching in itself but it 
is at least a beginning. CGA is a subsid¬ 
iary of CITEC, the holding company 
formed jointly between Compagnie 
Telegraphie Sans Fil and Compagnie 
C^eneral d’Electricit^ ; it is also an impor¬ 
tant part of the plan calcul —^the master 
plan for the independent French com¬ 
puter industry. C^GA docs not manu¬ 
facture computers, but is one of France’s 
foremost software companies thus occupy¬ 
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ing a central position in any further co¬ 
ordination of a French hardware effort 
with the systems of any other European 
computer manufacturer. 

One of the arguments in Brussels was 
that a takeover of ICT by English 
Electric (now being pushed hard by the 
British Government) would remove the 
one successful European computer enter¬ 
prise not based on American technology— 
assuming, that is, ICT’s computer lan¬ 
guage and other software was s^ersedcd 
by English Electric’s whose RCA-based 
Systems 4 is the most advanced ofj^he 
rising new generation of computers.!But 
is it really wise for the British government 
to get in a position where it must cither 
buy from one fallible national computer 
giant or buy IBM ? Europe (and France) 
could face the same danger, if, one day, 
the national blocks combine. It might 
be wiser to foster the development of 
more than one European corporation 
(English Electric—Siemens, strong in 
process control ? IG'F—CII—Philips in 
data-processing ?) so that European 
systems buyers have a genuine local 
choice. France’s exploratory manoeuvres 
may have taken the computer debate for¬ 
ward by a whole generation. 

Weapon 

forecasting 

A third question not raised in Brussels, 
but of direct concern to a meaningful 
European technology, is the future of 
the defence industry. The main block 
here is the unlikelih(x>d of there ever l^ing 
a concerted European defence policy, 
even if Britain does finally i|hed 
its overseas commitments. Alternative 
ideas for co-operation in the defence 
industry are usefully presented in two 
new studies in the Institute of Strategic 
Studies series* on Europe’s defence 
industry. Both start from the assumption 
that nuclear weapons can l>e left to the 
superpowers. Between these and such 
workhorse things as vehicles and conven¬ 
tional warships, the range of sophisticated 
weapons will increase: aircraft, electronic 
support equipment, many types of missiles 
could be made in Europe, provided indus¬ 
try had access to the entire European 
defence market. 

Even if there is no common defence 
policy, Mr Alastair Buchan stiesses that 
Europe needs a supranational agency with 
enough money to work out what hard¬ 
ware is needed on a European scale. 
Count out the nuclear armoury and this 
becomes a viable idea that could be put 
into practice either through the; earlier 
concept of a European Defent:e Com¬ 
munity, or through a Iw ambitious 
Advanced Projects Authority. But judg¬ 
ing by the sticky progress of Anglo- 
French joint ventures, this is a pious hope 
rathet' than a cour.se anyone is likely to 
follo w, however sensible it sounds. 

* Defence, technology and the western alliance 

(5) - The requirements of military technology in 
the IQ708 ; by Kenneth Hunt 

(6) The implications of a European system for 
defence technology ; by Alastair Buchan 
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GEC/AEI 

The City has grown up 


YE S 

to the GEC offer 
for AEI 


Achievement is 
better than 
promise 

BE SAFE 

-POST TODAY 


HILL SAMUri ft CO LIMITfD 
6 CrMMMi Maca Landon i W1 


Late on Wednesday night, a few 
hours after the bid had. closed, 
Hill Samuel claimed that 45% 
of shareholders in Associated 
Electrical Industries had accepted 
the General Electric Company's 
l^d. This news itself swelled the 
. flbw of acceptances on Thursday 
morning from a trickle into a 
stream. Late that evening AEI 
surrendered—^honourably. The 
hid was declared unconditional 
and extended. Three AEI 
directors wert invited to join the 
GEp hoard, with . Sir Joseph 
Latham, mastcr-nlind of AErir. 
';defehcei becoming vice-chairman: 

./ Clearly the institiitioiial Ihare- 
^iwldcn. who accd’uRt for dvtr. 
;^45% of the equity holdim, havo ' 
tended to ifvour the GEPn with 
,^me.notable exceptions mclu^ 
f;tl^e Aiourance* Small 

hoWevtr i^ve pbvi- 
; .’^tedded-';' tifiie , btber waj^ 
oii,t <dTineitia," or , 

MUfimiMing deciaioA 
' Ofytp « fbt itttdk with 


recently cnlalfi^.English Electric. 
The sale of AETs turbo-generator 
interests to English Electric is now 
a ceitaimy. Almost as certain is 
some sort of deal between the 
merged group and C. A. Parsons 
on large transformers. GEC’s 
victory means that AEI’S deal 
with Standard Telephones will be 
off, thus giving Bmain two tele¬ 
communications groups sharing 
80% of the market for telephone 
exchange equipment about 
equally. But GEC would be 
foolish to try to undo the safe of 
half of AEI’s 33% holding in 
British Lighting to Thom. Ten 
times earnings may look cheap, 
but this trade iiivc.stment would 
have to be sold anyway, and who 
else but I'horn v/ould buy it ? 

Tactically AEI's defence was 
strong : it frightened the (JEC 
into offering an extra 5s share 
last week, atfer a previous “ final 
offer,*’ an increase which 
weakened Mr Weinsfoefc’s image 
as a man of iron who calls his 
price and then slicks to it. In the 
last resort AEI failed not because 
of any weaknesses in its defence, 
but Wcause of the incubus of its 
past. The bulk of its share¬ 
holders have had enough of 
bright promises. Despite rl^ con¬ 
sequent mini-revolution in AETs 
top management, the contrast 
with Mr WcinStock*s record of 
performance was too convincing. 
The lessons for the future are 
obvious. Defending a bid Is not 
as easy as some in the City had 
begun to think. And when a 
company repeatedly disappoints 
its shareholders, they remember, 
and the harvest will be reaped— 
perhaps by the next generation, 
of managers. 

For the City the GEC takeover 
if an important milestone. It is 
^the hugest successful one in 
memory- But equally important 
is the way it has been fought. 
There yerc two blemishes. First, 
the .whiiqiering campaign against 
GEG’b managing director, Mr. 
Arnold Weinstock, has shown the 
moot distastcful .side of City ihOM;’; 
and attitudes. Secondly the.kkbto ^ 
o| .supporting the share ptltpf olf' ' 
eil^ bidder or defender 
seldom been seen before (Mir'Much 


odoto 

October waii a very fair month for orders. 
These are just a few of those reported in 
the press, radio and television 


October was not exceptional. Indeed, AEl's 
orders for the first nine months of 1967 were 
well up on the same period of last year. 
People who know stay with AEI. 

wh^ 

AEI is not afraid to invest in 
research, in engineering, and in engineers, 
ft is this kind of investment that guarantees 
product leadership, not only today but 
two, five and ten years hence 


r « a scale and was a cpnfuiuu 

Impiehal ' diir^tiVc , 

stuck Willi 'of CottfftuiMfc-,-. 'But 4n . ^ehll. teithi 
In industrial tenps, ■^^li(« .;J«iarket’' in famadest 
it)w kas an elccaM.«wfijite|it sitosiioncd sun^ly well 


over Whitehead Iron in 1962. 
Since then the City has grown 
up. The investment analysts 
and professional managers are 
now in charge. The conse¬ 
quence of their new pre-eminence 
is that this time both sictes have 
had to show that their aigu- 
ments made sense in terms of 
long term industrial economics as 
well as short-term cash. AEI’s 
defence made sense in these 
terms, and forced the QEC to 
bring Sir Frank Keartbn out into 
the open to justify his support 
for the ’GEC-r«gain in terms , of 
hard biisipesB logic. ^ 


Motor mdmtty 
The,gap narro\^ 

The .market was Rightly dis- 
^kjf^ihted that the losses of. 
ontlfli Motor Holdings to the 
ybair to July gist were not lowpr. 

pre-tiu( loss of £7.5 mn 
in the fird: half-year came a pibfit 


a scale and was a cpnfu^*Mtt;;:, Of £4,3 mi in the second. The 


Bfiny fdllowed by the fifties, .ey^n the jpugh-l 


dividend ii half last year’s, 
..’".vylch the. .company 

from rn^rves. crated 

tip., espeofdly for that puipoM jpme 
«my ymp lego. Cleariy die cadi p6Si- 
IgdU'WiU hmM detcriomted during 
jwe -the ^ BMH is ,:wcll 


placed to raise any 

it wants-—cspecialty 'pow ih%t it is 
translating its vailOtd/p|;|^eiOticr 
shares into loan stocll^ f 
But th(‘se hgureS arc ,|^«Wric. 
What maticis is the rciaitiye\cer- 
lainty that the group “iySll m^kc 
,€30 mn pre-tax in 1961B-60, and 
the much less sure point as to 
whether it will still be an inde¬ 
pendent oiganisation. The sums 
arc simple. The home British 
market s^uld be 1.2 million cars 
next year; BMH should get 35% 
minimum—it is Itxiking lor 40 Vo 
in 1968-69, once it is producing 
its ncK 1.5 lijtre car in quantity. 
Profits this year will be held back 
by further reorganisation; by the 
coming on stream of the new 
engine plant and the ttCw model; 
and the cost of increasing over¬ 
heads in vital areas like Europe. 
The 420,000 sales at home in 
1968 should be matched by sales 
of 350,000 abroad—and w'c arc 
talking only of cars. This, com¬ 
bined with some recovery on the 
commercial vehicle side, should 
ensure that the tumovei* goes up 
from the £525 rnn (without 
Jaguar) of 1965-66 to around 
£600 rnn—includirig Jaguar’s coU: 
tribution of £25 mn. In past 
booms BMH has made , as much 
as 7.5% on sales, so it should 
manage 5% now after the sorting 
out and despite the fact that Its 
sales will be more export- 
oriented and thus less profitable 
than in previous booihs. 

Taking the 1968-69 figure gives 
us a pricc-eamings ratio of 9.0 at 
the present price of 12s qd; and 
this is a minimum figure. But 
will BMH^s present shareholders 
bfe alone in enjoying the profits ? 
As the chart on page 664 shows, 
Leyland^s equity is now valued by 
the market higher than BMH’^ a 
lead which will increase if the 
takeover of Avcling-Barford, dis¬ 
cussed bc]ow\ goes through, and 
the necessary new shares . arc 
issued. The managements ofBItfH 
and Leyland arc now circling 
round each other; each' sees 
advantages in various types of 
agreements at various times--Tthey 
are already collaborating in a 
number of ovc^rscas markets. 
Clearly the longer Leyland holds 
off making a bid the inorc surely- 
established BMH's recovery will 
be and the harder for the smaller 
company to esublish itself as the 
dominant partner. And BMH, ■ 
Itarting from so far behind in the 
profitability stakes, has so much 
more scope to grow in the next 
couple of years. In that sense 
there is a GEC-AEt situation, 
siuce^ once sharehoId<^'fs believe in 
a lebhyery, it leeinS' difficult 
though' hot hBiposiiblc!»')tp get them 
to part ^ith their mrcs or to . 























Simon-Carves 
Chemical 
Engineering Ltd 
are the largest 
UK exporters of 
chemical plant. 
Could your company 
profit from this 
experience? 

Ammonia plants recently 
completed or under construction 
include a 700 tons/day plant, 

420 metric tons/day plant for 
Hungary, 1500 tons/day plant for 
Poland and a 175 tons/day plant for 
South Africa. 


Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 



COMMNY 


STOCKPORT ENGLAND (Telephone Galley 3600, Telex 668^ 
and SIMON HOUSE. DOVER STREET. LONDON Wl. 
(Telephone Hyde Park 8191) 
and at Calcutta, Johannesburg. Madrid. Sydney, 
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EQUITY MARKET CAPITALISATION 
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share the recovery with anyone 
else. 

BMH's shares have already 
risen from a low of 9s id this 
year, and clearly further rises will 
come in fits and starts. Next 
year's interim will probably be 
the occasion for a new rise. Per¬ 
haps investors should now turn 
to shares in its orbit, not so much 
the component people, but the 
distributors. And not just the 
efficient ones, like H. A. Saunders, 
whose report thi.s week shows that 
the shares at 2s 9d are selling 
at under 15 times the earnings 
achieved during the worst of the 
.squeeze in the year to the end 
of March—though obviously there 
is recovery to come there. But a 
much better bet must be Stewart 
and Ardern, distributors of 
Morris vehicles in London, which 
made a loss of £64,000 that same 
year. Its shares may have risen 
this year from 2s qd to 4s yjd, 
but the new BMH will make sure 
that its distributors make their 
assets earn their keep—^and S & 
A’s assets are us a share. 

Not only caterpillars 
crawl 

Leyland's bid for Avcling-Barford, 

makers of all sorts of muck 
shifters, comes at an opportune 
time. For A-B had reported 


purely industrial equipment — it 
has just offered to buy the 
Chicago Pneumatic company. 

The deal would be very useful 
for Lcyland, which can now offer 
a complete range of the equip¬ 
ment needed on construction sites. 
One sudsidiary, Scammcll, already 
makes off-road dumpers; the 
group now includes the maid-of- 
all-work Land-Rover, and A-B 
makes the rest of the specialised 
equipment. A-B already uses Ley- 
land engines, but buys automatic 
transmissions from a subsidiary of 
General Motors and axles from 
Kirkstall Forge, a small British 
firm. Leyland would obviously 
take much of this business, though 
it likes its vehicle-making sub¬ 
sidiaries to keep their component 
sister companies on their toes. But 
judging by the troubles of all the 
people in this field, any bidder 
would have a couple of tough 
years before the long-term growth 
of the industry shows through in 
profits. Caterpillar is a notably 
export-oriented company, with 
4i?/b of its sales coming from 
outside the United States; and 
its total isales are some £540 mn, 
against Avcling-Barford's £15 mn 
(mo.stly exported) and Leyland’s 
total, cars, Rover, and all, of 
under £300 mn. 


marvellous name for prompt pay¬ 
ment of its many small .suppliers, 
some of whom owe their con¬ 
tinued existence to the punctili¬ 
ousness of the company in this 
respect— regrettably an unusual 
feature of strong customers of 
weak suppliers—so is unlikely to 
be in any trouble with its 
creditors. 

The step poses the question of 
whether other notoriously secre¬ 
tive non-British companies with 
large British subsidiaries which 
were previously exempt private 
companies will follow C & A. 
Geigy, the large Swiss chemical 
company, considered the matter 
and has already decided to file 
proper accounts. Nestl#, which 
promptly converted its German 
subsidiary into an unlimited com¬ 
pany when the filing requirements 
were strengthened there, has not 
even dreamt of going unlimited ; 
previously it has given only 
export figures. But then these 
companies are not family-con¬ 
trolled, and employee-directors 
can scarcely be expected to take 
on burdens acceptable within 
family concerns. Even the French 
Michelin company, probably the 
most secretive of all public com¬ 
panies, may soon be telling us all. 


control. About an eighth of the 
capital is being offered to the 
public, which will bring in 
£18 mn. Special rules relating to 
ihc transfer of cither of the two 
classes of shares not being sold 
make sure that control docs not 
pass out of family hands later. 
Hitherto managing partners have 
been chosen from among the 
Solvays and their relatives, ever 
since Ernest and Alfred Solvay 
gained control in 1882, and the 
five relations who were managing 
partners when the company 
went public in July this year are 
now managing directors, though 
other directors, from families also 
with a long-standing connection 
with the company, have been 
appointed. 

Solvay has a turnover of just 
over £200 mn, against Imperial 
Chemical Industries' nearly 
£900 mn, though they were once 
of similar size. Even so, Solvay is 
still Belgium's second largest 
manufacturing company, after 
Petrofina. It suffered losses in both 
world wars and confiscations in 
eastern F^uropc. And the shortage 
of capital has held it back. Solvay 
is perhaps best known for its 
exploitation of its own ammonia- 
soda " proce.ss fur the manufac¬ 
ture of sodium carbonate and 
several by-products from common 
salt, ammonia, carbon dioxide 
and lime.stone. I'his and the 
electrolysis of .salt to yield chlorine, 
caustic soda and hydrogen have 
in fact been the bases of the 
company’s growth. Sodium car¬ 
bonate (washing soda, with uses 
in glass and metallurgy) and the 
related products, such as caustic 
soda, sodium bicarbonate and 
calcium chloride, are now some¬ 
what staid products, but Solvay 
is dominant in them, and they 
are not one of those sectors in 
which world overcapacity makes 
life unbearable. Furthermore the 
process provides a home-made 
supply of chlorine. 

This chlorine supply led Solvay 
into the greater growth fields (in 
the long run) of plastics and 
industrial solvents. Polyvinyl 


interim profits down from 
£826,0011 to £555 ,o«xj, and can 
forecast only double the half-time 
figures for a full year. This would 
put the price received by the 
shareholders (in Leyland shares) 
at nearly 40 times earnings. But 
there is some likelihood of a 
countcr-bid. Bamford, A-B’s big¬ 
gest British rival, was talking of 
one. But Bamford is privately 
owned, so any bid would have 
to be in cash, over £10 mn 
of it, to match Lcyland's offer. 
The American giant Caterpillar 
company, whose business in this 
country employs.£20 mn of assets 
(nearly double A-B's total of 
£12 mn), has its own troubles; 
its profits were 22% down in the 
first thre<>q.uariers of this year 

facilities 
demand, and has 
^If^Tmanching out into more 


Company law 

Unlimited modes 

The Dutch family of Brcnnink- 
meyer is so rich and so secretive 
that it can afford a very unusual 
step. In order to avoid the neces¬ 
sity of giving full turnover and 
profits figures in order to comply 
with the new British Companies 
Act it is converting its British 
subsidiary, G & A Modes, which 
is a private company, into an 
unlimited company, in which 
all the directors are liable for all 
the company's debts. This is no 
problem to C & A (the initials 
of Charles and August, the first 
of the family) which now lus 40 
large stores ih this country—and 
ad shopping Surveys show a cdn* 
iistent demand among house¬ 
wives for more. The firm has a 


Solvay 

Soda syphon 

Although the former partners of 
Solvay, the Belgian chemical 
company, bravely strive to give 
the impression of welcoming 
public investment, they cim 
hardly fail to feel, like the Krupp 
family, that it is something of a 
humiliation to have to let out¬ 
siders in. But outside capital was 
urgently needed for Solvay to 
remain competitive in the chemi¬ 
cal industry, and the company 
might have been better off if It 
had come earlier. There were 
suggestions of going public both 
before and immediately after the ' 
second world war, but conservit^ 
live members of the . family, 
defeated thepi* . 

Even nOw*. it is not giving 


chloride (PVC) and allyl chloride 
put the company into plastics, 
and the four chlorides of methane, 
including chloroform and carbon 
tetrachloride, a paint solvent, are 
important products on the solvent 
side. Plastics now account for 
rather more than 30% of sales. 

Just at the moment, the market 
for PVC, of which Solvay is now 
one of the biggest manufacturers 
in the world, is not too happy, 
and that for polyethylene, wnich 
Solvay is also making, seems to 
be faced with increa^n^^ over¬ 
capacity. And cohtpetiuon is 
extremely todgh in the detergent 
mduftiiy., .on, which the Ann is 
latgely dependent as an ouilet for 
\iu hydtogfen pei^ide, anotfier of 
its major products. In . view of the 
present state of the plastics 
kat, ^ it 1 migh^ seem 'inopportune 
jto-^ck ihoncy at tM sni^. 
wefe'ic riat for the deyirs drivinjj^ 
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But plenty of encouragement is 
held out. iThe next few years are, 
in theory, to see the benefit of 
a huge reoiganisation, automation, 
pruning and general modernisa¬ 
tion, with the advice of manage¬ 
ment consultants (magic phrase) 
to offset the squeeze on profit 
maigins, of the usual switch from 
coal to petroleum as a source of 
hydrocarbons and of vertical 
integration into conversion of 
plastics. So turnover is expected 
to continue to grow at the rate 
of 13% a year, as in the past five 
years, but prohts are projected to 
grow faster. These are brave 
words indeed in an industry where 
most companies’ profits are much 
slower glowing than sales. 

To provide capital for expan¬ 
sion in past years, Solvay has been 
gradually liquidating its holdings 
of shares in Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Allied Chemical 
of New York. At the end of 1966 
it had still nearly 2} mn shares 
in each company, and it may not 
now need to go on selling. 
Eliminating profits on sales of 
investments from last year's earn¬ 
ings indicates a price/earnings 
ratio of 16 for the “A” shares 
being offered at 2,995 Belgian 
francs. With three-quarters of 
its sales going to the EEC, Solvay 
is up against the German com¬ 
panies. But the big three there, 
Bayer, Hocchst and Badische 
Anilin und Soda are on pricc- 
eamings ratios between 17 and 
21^. If Britain gets into the EEC, 
all these will be up against the 
competition of the larger TCI, but 
on the other hand their own 
“home” market will be con¬ 
siderably expanded. 


Papermakers 

Less paper money 

Reed Paper Group fared worse 
than either Bowater Paper or 
Wig^ns, Teape in the first half 
of its financial year. Wiggins, 
Tcape’s half-year profits before 
tax were only 6% down, and 
Bowater’s would have been mar¬ 
ginally higher had it not been 
for an exceptional power shortage 


which cost the group £1 mn in 
Newfoundland. But Reed’s, for 
the six months to September, 
against June for the other two, 
reported a fall in the pre-tax 
figure from £7.9 mn to £5.9 mn. 

Reed and Wiggins, Teape have 
problems in conunon with im¬ 
portant new mills getting under 
way and making initial losses. 
Wiggins, Teape has a far-sighted 
project at Fort William in Scot¬ 
land, integrated to make pa].)eT 
at first from imported chii» but 
ultimately from home-grown 
pulpwood. And Reed has a half 
interest in Prince George Pulp 
and Paper, which has a large- 
scale mill still at the loss-making 
stage in Canada. Both are coming 
into production at a time of in¬ 
tense international competition, 
in an industry already over sup¬ 
plied with capacity, particularly 
in pulp. Fort William is now 
productive, but partly owing to 
unexpectedly high timber costs — 
well above what the competing 
Scandinavians have to pay— 
profits are slow to appear, and 
the inclusion of six months of 
losses on this project, instead of 
three as in the first half of 1966, 
increased the burden by £400,000. 
And Reed is suffering heavier 
starting-up losses than anticipated 
at Prince George because of the 
drooping pulp market. And its 
building and decorative products 
division in Britain, which includes 
the hard-won Wall Paper Manu¬ 
facturers, has been right in the 
way of the credit squeeze. 

One of Bowater’s advantages is 
that it cannot miss what it has 
never had. Its main product in 
Britain is newsprint, and while 
most British paper sales have 
been hit by the ending of duties 
between Efta countries, newsprint 
had not previously been protec¬ 
ted. Wiggins, Teape, on the other 
hand, benefits from its strength 
in speciality papers. With these 
and prospering overseas com¬ 
panies, the group is anticipating 
maintained profits for the year. 
On that basis, its shares would 
be selling at 16^ times earnings 
(38s 3d), nearly enough in line 
with Bowater’s 15} times earnings 
at 55s. But Reed shares at 
44s 7}d arc fetching 21 times 


eamingi if, as seems reasonable, 
last year’s iiecond-half profits arc 
maintained. This rating assumes 
that Reed will recover, but that 
the others cannot advance fur¬ 
ther while it does, which seems 
unreasonable. 

Pipelayers 

Paying the piper 

Opposing a steamroller of its own 
to the profits squeeze, William 
Pfress achieved an £800,000 im¬ 
provement in profits last year to 
£2^ mn. An encouraging start 
has been made on the present 
year and the chairman remains 
optimistic. William Press is a civil 
and mechanical engineering con¬ 
tractor specialising in laying pipes 
for both gases and liquids. Thus 
it is one of the first (chronologic¬ 
ally) beneficiaries from the North 
Sea gas discoveries. Already the 
company is at work on pipelaying 
in this connection, and gas pipes 
altogether accounted for half of 
last year’s sales. And it is ready 
to get on the band-wagon for 
converting appliances to take 
natural gas. 

Despite the effects of the 
squeeze the non-gas half per¬ 
formed well last year too. Now, 
looking well ahead, the question 
is whether gas pipe business will 
fall off when the main lines are 
laid to connect with the grid. 
Press’s new gas profits will be 
well up by then, but at 122s 3d, 
24} times even this year’s 
increased earnings and up from 
47s this year, the share price 
leaves no room for slips. 

A recent newcomer to the mar¬ 
ket, O. G. Summers, also gains 
glamour from its gas connections. 
This firm too is a pipelayer, and 
its main customers are the 
regional gas boards in its area 
of operation, London and the 
home counties. It is looking for¬ 
ward to lots of conversion busi¬ 
ness following on the introduction 
of natural gas in the London 
area, in a few years* time. Offered 
at 30s, the shares were among 
the recent new issue phenomena 
and now stands at 54s, or 22} 
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times earnings. In the absence of 
a record to match William Press’s, 
this seems disproportionately high. 

The glamour pipelayer issued 
in 19G5 was Streeters of Godai¬ 
ming. This specialises in sewers, 
especially where the work is really 
unpleasant, involving deep tunnel¬ 
ling or dealing with undergro i id 
water and mostly operating in 
southern England. “ Where there’s 
muck, there’s brass” might be 
Streeter’s motto, though profits 
in the first six months of this 
year were down by two-thirds, as 
some tunnelling work turned out 
tougher than expected. But it still 
seems reasonable to value the 
shares on last year's earnings, in 
anticipation of a rapid return lO 
that level. This puts them on .1 
P£ ratio of 16 at 12s 3d. The 
brokers to the issue in 1965 
stressed that increasing popula¬ 
tion necessarily meant an increas¬ 
ing demand for sewers. Why this 
applies to sewers more than any¬ 
thing else is not clear, but the 
scope does appear good, and 
Streeters’ expertise in the field is 
valuable. Streeters lacks the 
natural gas excitement, of Sum¬ 
mers, but is a cheaper share and 
is out of the way of any free-for- 
all that might develop when the 
gas piping business settles down. 

In Brief 

Emidevices 

Electrical & Musical Industries 
came out with pre-tax profits 
£800,000 down last year because 
of the heavy promotional costs of 
its new recoiri club launched by 
its Capitol Records subsidiary in 
the United States. At the same 
time competition from other 
record companies—and the in¬ 
creasing slices of profits taken by 
private record producers—^has 
forced EMI completely to over¬ 
haul the organisation of its record 
business—^which accounts for 
three-quarters of profits. It has 
now found other growth areas— 
and not just in the colour tele¬ 
vision cameras it supplies. This 
week EMI announced that 
Capitol is doing a share swap 
widi an American company, 
Audio Devices; EMI will retain 
70 per cent of ^e combined com¬ 
pany. Audio is in the growing 
markets of magnetic tape, where 
EMI has admitted to having tech¬ 
nical difficulties, and the cassettes 
used to provide music for car 
drivers. The merged company 
will have the benefit of the $15 
million loan raised by EMI in the 
international market, whose terms 
(15 years at 6}% issued at 98}) 
were announced diis wedL 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL GONSOLIDATEI 
INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 

MR S. G. MENELL’S REVIEW 


The 34th annua] meeting will 
be held in Johannesburg on ist 
December, 1967. The following 
are extracts from the review by 
the Chairman, Mr S. G. Menell, 
which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the 
year ended 30th June, 1967. 

Last December when I 
addressed members at the annual 
meeting, the economic strength 
of the country was threatened by 
a rising tide of inflation. This 
threat remains and still imperils 
the future of the gold mining 
industry, but measures have been 
taken at successive stages by the 
Government to contain it. 'Ihere 
has been, and there will no doubt 
continue to be for some months, 
a slowing down in the rate of 
gruwtli. Dilferent sectors of the 
economy have been influenced in 
diflerent ways, and because of 
the wide spread of our invest¬ 
ments there has been some dis¬ 
similarity in the circumstances 
that have faced the companies 
whi(’h comprise the Group. 

It is therefore most gratifying, 
when the results of the year’s 
trading by the companies of the 
Anglovaal Group are taken as a 
whole, that I can report another 
successful year. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The Company’s consolidated 
accounts for the year under 
review (which do not include 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries 
Limited and its subsidiaries 
except to the extent of the 
dividend received from that 
source) show that revenue was 
approximately R400,ooo higher 
than that for the previous year 
and that this increase was mainly 
accounted for by profits arising 
from the realisation of invest¬ 
ments. Profits before tax in¬ 


creased from R3,600,000 to 
R4,000,000 and this, together 
with the fact that in 1966 the 
Company received a tax benefit 
of a realised loss on investments 
which had previously been writ¬ 
ten off, largely accounts for the 
increase in taxation of approxi¬ 
mately R400 ,ooo for 1967. The 
taxed profits of R3,300,000 were 
in consequence only R32,ooo 
higher than the previous year. 
Dividends on the ordinary shares 
were maintained at 40 cents per 
share and in addition a bonus of 
5 cents per share was paid. After 
providing R 1,700,000 for the 
payment of dividcnd.s, for the 
transfer of R 1,000,000 to general 
reserve and R 100,000 to explora¬ 
tory expenditure and for writing 
R 100,000 ofT investments, an 
amount of R400,000 remained 
unappropriated from the year’s 
profit. 

The market value of the Com¬ 
pany's quoted investments at 
R32,900,000 showed a surplus of 
R 19,600,000 over the book value 
at 30th June, 1967. 

The trading profits of the 
Anglovaal subsidiary companies 
which fall into the Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries Limited 
portfolio amounted to R8,000,000 
and the consolidated profit after 
taxation of Anglo-T ransvaal 
Industries was R5,000,000. The 
value of the quoted investments 
of Anglo-Transvaal Industries 
was R 24 ,ooo,ooo compared with 
the book value of Rg,400,000 and 
unquoted investments amounted 
to R4,600,000. Dividends re¬ 
ceived were R 1,800,000 of which 
R 1,600,000 was contributed by 
subsidiaries. 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 

The value of your Company’s 
investments in industrial enter¬ 
prises was approximately 


R14,900,000 and these contribu¬ 
ted dividends amounting to 30 
per cent of our dividend income. 

Difficult trading conditions 
were encountered in most sectors 
of industry during the year as a 
result of credit restrictions and 
general increases in wages and 
other costs. Neverlhele.ss, simie 
of the Company's subsidiary and 
associated industrial companies 
maintained or increased their 
profits. 

Although the after-tax profit 
of Consolidated Glass Works was 
higher than that of the previous 
year, profits before tax were 
lower due to a fall off in sales 
volume and as a result of the 
heavy financial charges on loans 
raised to finance capital develop¬ 
ments in recent years. 

During the year it was agreed 
between Anglo-Transvaal Indus¬ 
tries Limited and Guest Keen & 
Nettlefolds Limited, that each 
would hold a 50 per cent interest 
in Guest Keen Anglovaal Auto¬ 
motive Components Limited, in¬ 
stead of the previous arrangement 
whereby Anglo-Transvaal Indus¬ 
tries held 60 per cent of the 
equity. While steady progress is 
being made and initial teething 
problems are being overcome 
Guest Keen Anglovaal Automo¬ 
tive Components is not expected 
to reach the profit earning stage 
for some time. 

The results of Irvin & Johnson 
Limited for the year were 
adversely affected by the highly 
competitive conditions encoun¬ 
tered on the export and local 
markets and by the comparatively 
poor .fishing conditions experi¬ 
enced. 

As a result of negotiations 
Irvin & Johnson in exchange for 
the issue of 8,000,000 new 
ordinary shares to Kaap-Kunene 
Beleggings Beperk, acquired that 


company’s interest in the white- 
fish industry and, in so doing, 
accelerated the modernisation 
programme of its own trawler 
fleet by the acquisition of more 
modern and economic vessels. A 
new holding company, Irvin- 
Kunene Holdings (Pty) Limited, 
has acquired from South Atlantic 
Corporation Limited and Kaap- 
Kunene a controlling interest in 
Irvin 8 l Johnson. The shares in 
this holding company arc held 
equally by South Atlantic and 
Kaap-Kunene. 

The food manufacturing com¬ 
panies of the Group were able 
to maintain their results during 
the year. 

Anglo-Alpha Cement is operat¬ 
ing five cement factories through¬ 
out the country and is equipped 
to maintain its competitive 
position. 

South African Quarry Indus¬ 
tries had a successful year. A 
record turnover resulted in a 
profit after taxation of R667,ooo. 

MINING INVESTMENTS 

The value of your Company's 
investments in mining companies 
was approximately R 13,000,000 
which produced dividends 
amounting to 35 per cent of our 
dividend income. 

The profitability of gold and 
coal mining operations is becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult to 
maintain in the face of rising 
costs and higher taxation. One 
of the major factors in the rise 
in costs is the effect that in¬ 
creased wages are having on the 
lower grade ijnines where greater 
productivity may not be achieved 
to the extent required to offset 
the increases. 

The gold mines of the Group 
produced 2,419,918 fine ounces 
of guld, an increase of 8,000 
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ounces over last year. The in¬ 
creases came mainly from Harte- 
beestfontein and Zandpan mines 
and arc indicative of the strenu¬ 
ous efforts being made by the 
larger mines tf) offset rising costs 
by increased produition. Three 
of the Group's gold mines, 
Hartebeestfontein, Virginia and 
Zandpan, continued to recover 
uranium as a by-product and be¬ 
tween them processed 2,164,088 
pounds, which is more than 30 
per cent of South Africa's total 
production. 

At the Hartebeestfontein mine, 
working profits were virtually the 
same as for the previous year. 
The tonnage milled increased 
from 1,780,000 in 1966 to 
2,288,000. 7’he production rate 
has been built up to ensure that 
a milling rate of nut less than 
175,000 tons per month can be 
maintained throughout the < ur- 
rent hnani lal year. I'.xtensions to 
the gold plant to increase it.s 
capa<ity to 225,oor) tons per 
mf)nth were completed in Sep¬ 
tember. 'Taxation and share of 
prohts payable to the State by 
Hartebeestfontein iiu reased to 
R4,53 2,000 compared with 
Ra,088,000 in 1966. 

At the Zandpan mine, the 
milling rate has been built up to 
about 70,000 tons per month. 
Working profits for the financial 
year ended Dcoember 1966 in- 
I reased to R2,479,000 eoinpared 
with R914,000 for the previous 
year. Operations underground are 
being expanded in order that the 
planned increase in production 
to about 85,000 tons milled per 
month can be met as soon as 
possible after the completion of 
No. lA shaft. 

Operations at the Rand Leases 
mine were conducted at losses 
which were met almost entirely 
by loans received fn»ni the State 
under the scheme for assistance 
to marginal mines. Since the close 
of the financial year it became 
apparent that the elfex ts of rising 
costs coupled with the meagre ore 
reserves will result in active 
mining operations at Rand Leases 
ceasing within the foreseeable 
future. 

Virginia Orange Free State 
Gold Mining Company Limited 
has fully redeemed its loan stock 
and declared a maiden dividend 
of 2 cents per share. An int^rin^ 


dividend of the same amount was 
declared in June 1967. 

The Associated Manganese 
Mines of South Africa increased 
its despatches of manganese and 
iron ores and a record of 
1,803,000 tons were railed. Profit 
for the year ended December 
1966 increased substantially. The 
company's principal subsidiary, 
Fcralloys Limited, continued to 
make good progress. 

The demand for antimony 
concentrates and cobbed ore pro¬ 
duced by the Consolidated 
Murchison mine remained steady. 
(Jcinsidcrable progress has been 
made in opening up the Alpha 
ore body and the capacity of the' 
plant has been increased. 

FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS 

The financial companies of the 
Group in wliich your Company 
has investments of a value of 
R6,700,000 contributed 35 per 
cent of our dividend income. 

The market value of the 
quoted investments of Middle 
Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
at loth March, 1967 cxcc*edcd 
the book value by R9,500,00a. 
The company has continuc'd to 
participate with Anglovaal in 
prospecting operations. 

Your Company and Middle 
Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
(through a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary) retained their interest in 
diamond.s, through their invest¬ 
ments of 12.3 per cent and 6.15 
per cent ic*spc'clively in Finsch 
Diamonds (Pty) Limited and 
also through Orama Holdings 
Limited. The Finsch mine was 
brought to full production during 
1966 and is producing al the 
rate of approximately 1,800,000 
carats per annum. 


EXPERIENCE TO DEAL 
WITH FUTURE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

Anglovaal was incorporated 34 
years ago and the policy has 
been to devote equal and parallel 
attention to opening up gold and 
base metal mines concurrently 
with establishing viable manu¬ 
facturing industries. So far as 
can be judged the gold mining 
industry will materially decrease 
as a contributor to the country’s 
foreign exchange earnings over 
the next ten to 20 years 


unless the official price of gold 
is realistically adjusted. I'he 
Group, therefore, is fortunate 
that it has been able to invest 
in and vigorously promote the 
grow'tb of manufacturing industry 
while.' at the same time* continuing 
with its mineral prospecting 
activities. I'he experience gained 
ovc*r the years will be of inc'Stini- 
able value in facing the constant 
and divergent changes in the 
country’s economic growth. 

The Company continued pros¬ 
pecting operations 111 various 
parts of the Republic and adja- 
( ent territories. Exploratory work 
is still in progre^ss on a platinum 
proposition in the Transvaal, and 
a major programme has been 
initiated in South West Africa 
and Botswana, where areas cjf 
potential copper mineralisation 
are being investigated. 

An announcement was made 
during October by the Zululand 
Oil Exploration Company (Pty) 
Limited (“ZOE”) that, subject 
to the issue of a new long-term 
prospecting lease by the South 
.African Government, agreement 
had been reached with the Gulf 
Oil Corporation of the U.S.A. 
(“Gulf”) through one of its 
subsidiary companies, under 
which Gulf acquires, subject to 
certain terms and conditions, a 
70 per (ent interest in the oil 
prospecting venture in Zululand 
held by ZOE. Subject to any 
adjustment of interests which 
may take place as between ZOE 
and Gulf and amongst the 
participants of ZOE, the net 
interests in the venture of your 
Company and Middle Witwatcra- 
rand will be si per cent and li 
per cent respectively. 

Borg-Warner South Africa 
(Ply) Limited, in which com¬ 
pany Anglo-Transvaal Industries 
has a minority interest, was 
actively engaged in establishing 
a plant in Uitenhage during the 
year. It is anticipated that pro¬ 
duction of rear axles will com¬ 
mence shortly. An investment has 
also been made in Birfield- 
Ruberowen Limited whose plant 
at Uitenhage makes wheels for 
the automotive industry. 

It is our intention that the 
Company will continue its policy 
of expansion bringing into 
partnership with it, where neces¬ 
sary, the know-how of leading 
overseas producers. 


HELLENIC 

INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 

Central Agency for Investment 
in Greece 

On September 16, 1967, the 

Hellenic Industrial Development 
Bank loinpleted the liiird year of 
its operations. 

The Bank was created through 
the amalgamation of three other 
.state agencies viz. the Economic 
I Development Finan< ing Organiza- 
1 tion, the Industrial Development 
j Corporation and the Tourist Credit 
Organization. Its establishment 
catnc to meet the pressing need 
for a co-ordinated effort to aehieve 
a faster paee ol economic develop¬ 
ment in Greeee and to concentrate 
investment promotion activities in 
the hands of one institution. 

The Bank's total assets amount 
to £68,768,488 a sum that enables 
the Bank to play a primary role 
in the financing of productive in¬ 
vestments in Greece. 

In the Bank's Balance sheet of 
the year ending on Dei ember 31, 
1966, total equity investments in 
industrial enterprises amounted to 
£23,090,701 while long-term bor¬ 
rowings amounted to £55,486,535 
having substantially increased in 
1967 when, under a new policy of 
wider contribution to private enter¬ 
prise, the Bank's financing ac tivi¬ 
ties have been intensified. Over half 
of the Bank's total long-term loans 
have been granted to industrial 
enterprises and the rest to mining, 
shipping, tourism, cuiimiunications 
and other enterprises contributing 
to the country’s economic develop¬ 
ment. 

I At the same time the Bank ad- 
I ministers a considerable sum of the 
I public investment budget, panic u- 
I larly those allocated to mining 
surveys, experimental or other, 
desalination projec'ts and to the 
creation of industrial estates for a 
gradual concentration of the coun¬ 
try's industrial capacity in the 
most advantageous areas. 

A major scope of the Bank is the 
promotion of foreign capital in¬ 
vestment in Greece. For this pur¬ 
pose special Services of the Bank 
assist foreign entrepreneurs who, 
alone or jointly with Greek 
businessmen, are interested in 
examining investment projects in 
Greece. 

The fact that the Bank has 
assisted by equity participation or 
loan financing most of the import¬ 
ant foreign investments in Greece, 
is characteristic of the Bank’s 
policy in this respect. 

The Governor of the Bank is 
now Mr Spyros Loverdos and its 
head office is at Amalias 20, 
Athens. The Bank has also a 
Branch Office in Thessaloniki, 
Offices in New York (1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10019) and in W. Germany 
(Oereonstr. 16/IV, 5 K 61 n). 
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Despite a year of difficulty and frustration 
Fisons faces future with confidence. 


New product prospects 
from research 


Export sales rise by 10% 


Cor)tinuing drive to cut costs 
and improve productivity 


Summary of Results 




1966/67 

1965/66 


eooos 

EOOO's 

Group Salts* 

93.421 

89.183 

Homs 

86.571 

62.027 

Ovarssas 

26.850 

27.156 

Group Profit beforo Taxation 

2.958 

3.576 

Group Profit after Taxation avail¬ 
able for equity shareholders 

2.171 

2.667 

tOrdinary Oividond (net) 

2.007 

1.774 


(10i%) 

(101X) 

Capital Employed 

63.367 

61.726 

fLtss t§K Muct9iand ratamad iatag. m tS67. adiastmant for praviaas yaar. 

* Salas figaras tneluda fisons shata of asseetatad eompanias. 



Lord Nothorthorpo's Gonoral Reviow 

Lord Nethorthorpe. Chairman, sums up the position and 
prospects of Fisons Limited in his Annual Statement for 
the year ended 30th June 1967. 

The year ended 30th June 1967 was one of difficulty and 
frustration, even so it has ended rather better than had been 
expected at the time of my Interim Statement in April 1967. 
The general economic situation continued throughout the 
year to have a depressing effect on our markets, mainly in 
the consumer areas, and was especially damaging for our 
pharmaceutical company. We have been gradually over- 
coming the technical difficulties on our new fertilizer plants, 
but only now are we really beginning to benefit from 
increasing output from these original and very skilfully 
devised processes. The recommendation from the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes that fertilizer prices should 
increase by 6% would certainly have helped to increase the 
return on our investment in the year under review had it not 
been for the delay in approval which only came In time to 
affect the last 3 months and some 9 months after our 
original application. 


Research 

The ability to ptoduce a continuous flow of new products and pro¬ 
cesses is fundamental to the future prosperity of the Group. We are 
very fortunate to have research leaders of exceptional ability whose 
efforts in almost all sectors of our business are currently most 
encouraging. Some of the developments may even yet come to 
nought, but. we feel sure there will be successes enough to justify 
our faith and the increasingly heavy investment in research and 
development of recent years (currently running at a rate of £1^ 
million per annum). Full benefit from our new products and new 
processes will not be wholly secured in the short term, but at least 
they provide a firm foundation for future profits. 


The Outlook 

The economic and financial climate of this country has not in recent 
years been helpful to the growth and development of British Industry. 
The Fisons Group has not escaped the impact of the restrictive 
measures that have been invoked by the Government. 

The 'freeze' and the 'squeeze' have contracted our markets and 
limited our cash resources tor expansion and development, whilst at 
the same time we have had to face rising costs of our raw materials, 
particularly from overseas. We are rigorously pruning expenditure 
in every sector of our business which, along with all our efforts to 
increase productivity, enables us to face the future the better 
equipped to meet fair competition from whatever source. 

Our export effort has been sustained and offers good prospects. 
But more and more it becomes necessary for the country at large, and 
the Government in particular, to recognise that national solvency, 
let alone a justifiable improvement in the standard of living for all. 
depends primarily on the successful achievements of Industry, 
both in export earning and import saving. 

Government ought to facilitate, and not inhibit, industrial growth 
and development and there should be no unwarranted interference 
and restriction such as would curb the full endeavour, initiative and 
enterprise of all engaged in industrial effort. 

A more liberal policy towards the granting of the necessary 
foreign exchange for direct investment overseas thereby maximising 
the potential realisation from n^w products and even new processes 
abroad would be an encouragement to industry and should bring a 
ready return in terms of foreign exchange earnings. 

The continuirm deproesion in the country's economy and 
the consaquanoes of the Arab-laraali conflict are bound to 
affect prog rase In aavaral of our aotivitiaa. but wa have 
moved into the new financial year with fartilizai prlcae on a 
more reasonable basis, our new processes beginning to 
show their worth, and our efficiency and productivity drive 
already bearing fruit. Alt this enables Fisons to face the 
future with confidence. 


FERTILIZERS ^ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ^ HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS ^ PHARMACEUTICALS 
FOODS ^ INDUSTRIAL CtlSMICALS ^ APPAFiATUS. 
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THE TAF & DIE 

CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


Evipt's 
IttffUt 
uMfMtmra 
of ORKiotors’ 
mil toiii 


Salient ^ointj from the address of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, at the Annual General 
Meeting on November g, igSy, 

• reanUa 

Our results, with an improvement of 3% before tax, 
show that we have more than held our own in spite of 
declining trade. 

• exporta 

Exports from the U.K. again rose and now account for 
just over 40% of our total turnover. 

• future proapeeta 

The demand for small t€x>ls continues at a low level 
but orders received by our own machine tool division 
were 10% up for the three months following the end of 
the financial year, compared with the same period in 
1966. 


HEAP PPriOE: 1-4 PPEAT TOWER STREET, UMOOR. B.OJ. 

Secretaries and Agents of Plantation companies: Tea, Rubber 
and Produce Trading; General Importers and Exporten; 
Shipping Agents; Insurance; Industrial Raw Materials; 
Chemicals; Engineering; Timber; Manufacturers* Agents. 

Year ended June 30th, 1967 


Group profit beforo tax 

2,218.885 

Group profit attributable to Parent after tax 

Deduct Preference dividend (groat) 

1.430.583 

170,050 

Leaving . 

£1.259.873 

Retained in the buaineaa. 

1 S% Ordinary dividend (grota) 

oil 573 
048.000 


£1.209,073 


Ordinary Dividend covered 1.94 times. 


BRUNEI 
CANADA 
CEYLON 
EAST AFRICA 
HONG KONO 

INDIA 
INIMINFXIA 

MALAWI 


NEW ZEALAND 
SABAH 
SARAWAK 
SINOAEORB 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TAIWAN 
U.S.A. 

WEST MALAYSIA 



THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


Extracts from tha Published Accounts 1966/67 


"Results demonstrate Company's ability to 
meet difficult economic situations/' 
says Sir Isaac Wolfson, Bart., the Chairman. 


RECORD RESULTS Profit before tax is £42,469,689 against £41,751,579, while profit after tax is £24,889,579 
against £24,515.266. 

DIVIDEND A final dividend of 11 Id. (18|%) is recommended making a total for the year of 1/9|d, 
(36^%) which would have been paid in respect of the previous year but for the Prices and 
Incomes Policy which restricted it to 1/7^d. (32^%). 

RESOURCES The year has seen further steady expansion of the Group's resources. Net Assets have 
increased by £9 million to £159 million. This does not take into account the surplus of over 
£40 million shown by the revaluation of properties in 1965. The figure of net assets is after 
provisions totalling £38.62 million in respect of Unearned Profit, Collection Charges etc. on 
Hire Purchase and Other Instalment Debts. Net Current Assets are £122.88 million against 
£110.34 million last year. < 

CONCLUSION With experience of only a few months in the current year it is not easy to predict the outcome. 

The Group is well equipped in manpower and outlook to take full advantage of the opportunities 
that may occur and should benefit considerably in the future from the current programme of 
developments. Our< resources are adequate for all purposes. Provided there is no further material 
change in the economic aituation, I have confidence in the final result being satisfactory. 


COMPARATIVE PIQURfS 
1963^967 

Year ended 
31 St March 

Group Profit 
before Taxation 

Taxation 

Cash Flow 

Net Current 
Assets 

Stockholders 

Funds 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1963 

29,489,666. 

16,000,973 

10,001,610 

87,888,270 

112.504,920 


1964 

34,148,378 

19.437,463 . 

11,737.018 

96,399.709 

122,584,347 

GUS OPERATES OVER 2,500 

1965 

38,116,798 

21.186,602 

12.916,931 

101,328.032 

132.479,237 

MAIL ORDER AND 

1966 

41,761,579 

16.983,746 

16,581.110* 

110,339.869 

160,062,154 

RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

1967 

42,469,689 

17.367,998 

13,030,370 

122,881.032 

158,976,771 


THE U.K. AND OVERSEAS • E/us income tee Muetea from d/rfSendeendreteined of £8,686^25 
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THE 

KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 


At thf thirty-ninth annual gen¬ 
eral lueoting of 'rhe Ketton 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd., held 
at Alhion Works, Sheffield on 
Ni»vciiih('r 9, I of) 7, the ehairniari, 
Mr Harold W. Seeker O.B.E., 
said : 

In the past year, sales and 
deliveries of (eineiit have been 
quite satisfactory, but there has 
been a considerable increase in 
i osts—wages, power, rates, trans¬ 
port—which has not been compen¬ 
sated by higher pric es. 

We completed our extensions as 
planned—the construction of an 
impressive new limestone crushing 
plant, together with grinding mills, 
a kiln and the ancillary equipment 
for No. 6 unit. The new' plant 
was- lommissioned in February 
1967, but the advantage of the in¬ 
creased capacity available for four 
months of the year under review 
was more than offset by the heavy 
expense incurred in carrying out 
major repairs to two of our older 
kilns. 

A valuation of Land and Build¬ 
ings and Trade Investments was 
made by independent valuers, and 
effect has been given to such 
valiiatiiins in the Balance Sheet at 
June ;^o, 1967. 

The major Trade Investment is 
in Rihblesdale CJement Ltd., the 
share capital of which is owned 
jointly with The Tunnel Portland 
C(‘rnent Co. Ltd. This holding was 
acquired in IQS'), and in relation 
to the present size and profitabil¬ 
ity of the Ribblesdale Company 
the book value of £275,300 has 
become entirely unrealistic. 

The valuation made by Price 
Waterhouse & Company (Auditors 
to Ribblesdale Cement Ltd.) puts 
a value on the 50 per cent holding 
of .L2,920,000 which compared 
with the cost of £275,300, shows 
a .surplus of £2,644,700. This has 
bcf*n reduced by small losses aris¬ 
ing on the revaluation of other 
IVade Investments of a minor 
nature, and the resultant net sur¬ 
plus of £2,642,605 has been 
credited to Capital Reserve. 

The valuation of l.iand and 
Buildings wa.s undertaken by J. R. 
Ev'e & Son,, and the surplus of 
£fl5f)«77QMj|giPil^d with the net 
book vd|M||Bl5 also been credited 
^ CapiMwperve. As a result the 
et wJIlMi ^ach £ 1 Ordin- 

MW IB now £4 12s. 8d. 

jjL large extension pro- 

' ' concurrent, with the 


works trying to maintain maximum 
production, is a test which our 
management, staff and workpeople 
passed with colours flying. 1 thank 
them for their effort and also wish 
to express my appreciation to 
Thos. W. Ward Ltd., our sole 
selling agents. 

The existing dc'mand for cement 
remains at a high level and provid¬ 
ing deliveries are not seriously 
interrupted by an adverse winter, 
sales during the c urrent year 
should be maintained at a .satisfac¬ 
tory level. 

Some benefit will ari.se from the 
small price inc.rc'ase sanctioned in 
August, but how far this will 
cover any further increases in 
working co.sts which may arise in 
the current year is problematical, 
and it is, therefore, somewhat 
difficult to make any precise fore¬ 
cast 01 profit. 

I'hc report and accounts were 
adopted and the retiring director, 
Mr J. A. Hadon was re-elected. 


THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY. LTD. 


Year to 31st July 



1967 

1966 


£*000 

Revenue from 
Sale of Current 

3.070 

a,845 

Net Profit 
after Taxation 

970 

862 

Ordinary 



Dividend (Gross) 625 

625 


(20%) 

(20Vi. ) 

Capital 


Employed . 

7.573 

7.187 

Ordinary Div. 
Rates on 



CapT. Employed 8.25% 

8 . 78 % 

Units sold 
(mUUons) . 

719-8 

661.6 


Copies of the Report and 
Review by the Ckairmun, Mt 
Hugh G. Balfour, can be 
obtained from the Secretary .— 

BOW BELLS HOUSE, 
BREAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 . 


VO/PERHir 

UMITED " 


The-1967 Group Profit is stated after charging £140,880 
exceptional expenditure arising from reorganisation and 
integration. 

The shipbuilding division had a very busy year and a 
number of deliveries were made. We have a good forward 
order book and shipbuilding and warship enquiries 
continue at a high level. 

Demand for the Group's products continues to expand 
and the Board reiterate their confidence in the long-term 
outlook. The reorganisation of the Group and the integra¬ 
tion of Thornycroft are progressing well and the excep¬ 
tional expenditure involved should cease towards the end 
of the current year. Nevertheless, the benefits in terms of 
profits cannot be expected to become fully apparent until 
the following year, and the Board consider it preferable to 
await the figures for the half year before making any fore¬ 
cast of the results for the full year to 30th June. 1968. 



1967 

1966 


e 

C 

Issued Capitel 

293.750 

291,484 

Group Profit beforo tax 

391,234 

378,740 

Profit available after tax 

386.790 

228,406 

Dividends - Gross 

Total Capital employed 

40% 117,500 

37i% 82,812 

in the Group 

4,181,039 

2,526,462 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION LIMITED 


Mir 

(ononiisi 


1 Y«ar by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or USS19.50 

1 Year by Air 

The Birmail service is available in all 
countries and is usually quicker by 
24/48 hours than the cheaper airfreight 
aarvice, which is only available in the 
countries indicated below: 


Europe 

Airfreight Airmail 

Whoia of Europe 

£10.0.0 

Belgium 

£8.0.0 

Denmark 


Franca 


Germany 


Holland 


Italy 

9$ 

Portugal 

e* 

Switzerland 


Austria 

£9.0.0 

Graaca 


Turkey 


Gibraltar 

none £7.5.0 

Malta 


North Amarloa 

USA 

$29.50 $97.80 

Canada 

$29.60 $ 42:00 

Mexico 

none Max. Pea. 465 

North Africa and Middle Eaat 

Whole area 

£11.0.0 

Iran 

£ao.o 

Iraq 


laraal 


Lebanon 



Subacriptlon Pricee 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


Wait Africa Airfreight Airmail 

Whole area £12.10.0 

Ghana £9.0.0 

Nigeria 

East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Syb Continant 

Whole ares £12.10.0 

Ceylon £10.0.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda „ 

Par Eaat and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £12.10.0 
Burma none £12.10.0 

Malaya „ 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

AustraJia £13.10.0 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 

Phillppinae m m 

South and Central America 

£ 12.100 


Student Rata Surface 

Britain and 

Rest of World 14.0.0 

USA US 119.60 

The Economiat Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annual Subacription £1.0.0 

US I2.80 
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PROPERTY 


TO BOYERS OF AI.I. COUNTRIES 

We have at your dispoial a most powerfhl and reliable organisation for 

REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS 

10 years’ exfierience 

Herewith, we offer yon some exceptional opportunities in France 


) 


FACTORIES ■ INDUSTRIES MANUFACTORIES 
PUBUC WORKS COMPANIES BOILER¬ 
MAKERS ETC. 


No. a8.66i 

Century old Firm. Price; 1.400.000 frcs. stock 

Furnishing business. included. 

DRUG STORES GENERAL STORES 


No. 28.705 

Factory making “Chalets’* 
Excellent business. 

Price: 3.000.000 frcs. 

No. 29.021 

Factory making apparatuses for 
“blood cytology** and combined 
universal tools. 

Price: 200.000 frcs. 

No. 29.158 

Laundry (Industrial). 

Turnover: 1.800.000 frcs. 

Price: By arrangement. 

No. ^569 

Building concern. General 
planning of works. 

Price: 750.000 frcs. 

No. 29.092 

Public Works Company, 

Solid and important concern. 
Price: 2.200.000 frcs. 

No. 27.074 

Building Concern. 

Low rent. 

Turnover: 300.000 frcs. 

Price: 120.000 frcs. 


No. 29.161 

Biscuit Factory and Bakery. 
Turnover: 2.800.000 frcs. 
Price: Premises included 
3.500.000. frcs. 

No. 28.168 

Artistic Furniture Factory. 
Latest modern equipment. 
Price: 1.800,000 frcs. 

No. 29.431 

CJold storage factory for 
commercial purposes. 
Excellent installation. 

Price: 1.200.000 frcs. 

No. 28.660 

Industrial Boiler-works. 

No competition. 

Price: i .500.000 frcs. 

No. 29.099 

Commercial or Industrial 
Building built in 1965. 

At present Household T.V. 
Turnover: 1.400.000 frcs. 
Price: 270.000 frcs. 


GARAGE SERVICE STATION TRANSPORT 


No. 29.352 

Garage Service Station. 
Expanding business. 
Price: i.400.000Tres. 


No. 27ao66 

'fransport Firm. 

3 licences, 3 lorries. 
Price: 280.000 frcs. 


No. 29.657 

Transport Firm. 

Price: by arrangement. 


No. 28.983 

Transport for all kinds of goods. 
Price: 120.000 frcs. 


nSHERIES PORK BUTCHER’S 
& BUTCHER’S TRADE SELF-SERVICE 


No. 28.557 

Fishmongerics. 

Important turnover. 

Total price: 270.000 frcs. 

No. 28.663 

Butcher's and Pork Butcher's 
Trade. 

Premises and goodwill. 

Price: 450.000 frcs. 

N0.a7.jm 

Stores. Fint-clau situation. 

JEWELLERY 

No. 27.455 

Jewellery-would be interesting 
for a concern disposing of 
substantial capital. 


Price: 900.0&0 frcs. 

Big warehouse in full ownership. 
Price; 550.000 frcs. 

No. 29.041 

Pork Butcher’s Trade. 

Price: 100.000 frcs. 

No. 28*318 

Self-service. 

Expanding business. 

Price: 600.000 frcs. 


Nb.x7.691 

Jewellery—situated in business 


centre. 

IVice: 90.000 frcs. 


FURNISHING DECORATION 


No. 28.708 No. 28.653 

Furnishing and Decorating Firm. Decbrating-canpet-rug Firm. 

Reapectkble and wellrestablished ]feccption^l ... 

business. 74^*0^ fr^r^toidt ihcltided. 

Price: aoo.000 frcs._ 


No. 28.385 No. 27.055 

Miscellaneous Stores. Drug Stores and Chemicals. 

Price: 260.000 frcs. Goodwill and Premises. 

Price: 260.000 frcs. plus stock. 

PHOTO STUDIO RADIO TELEVISION 


No. 28.383 

Photo studio. Exceptional 
price, owing to the present 
owner’s departure. 

Price: 70.000 frcs. 

No. 28.701 

Household I'clevision. 
Situated in a new district. 


'rurnover: 500.000 frcs. 
Price: 700.000 frcs. 

No. 28.707 

Radio Television. 
Substantial business. 
First-class situation. 
Price: 600.000 frcs. 


CAFE RESTAURANT HOTEL-WINES-SPIRITS 


No. * 9-574 

Hotel-Restaurant on main road. 
Sold on account of health. 

Price: 600.000 frcs. 

No. 28.396 

Hotel-Restaurant. 

Very good business. 

Price: 100.000 frcs. 

No. 28.702 

Hotel-Restaurant-Bar. 
Exceptional situation. 

Price: 300.000 frcs. 

No. 29.518 

Hotel-Restaurant premises. 

PROPERTY 

No. 28.863 

Estate. Norman Manor. 

Unique opportunity. 

Price: i .300.000 frcs. 

No. 27.458 

Manor house of historical 
interest. 

Ground: 6.000 sq. m. 

Price: 780.000 frcs. 

No. 28.571 

Private house situated in town. 

All modern conveniences. 

Price: 180.000 frcs. 

BLOCK of BUILDING 

No. 28.3^ 

Building including shop 
for all sporting goods. 

Price; 1.300.000 frcs. 

No. 28.322 

Building including 650 sq. m. 


Included ground 2.000 sq. m. 
First-class situation. 

Price; i .000.000 frcs. 

No. 29.098 

Hotel 2 ctoilcs (stars) A. 

4 Boors. Important 
turnover. 

Premises and goodwill: 
870.000 frcs. 

No. 27.058 

Wines and Spirits. 

Wholesale trroe. 

Price: 120.000 frcs. plus stock. 


No. 29.085 

Estate, including large park. 
Exceptional bargain. 

Price: 2.000.000 frcs. 

No. 28.649 

House situated in town. 

Good condition. 

Price: 150.000 frcs. 

No. 29.026 

House, shop and ground in full 
property. 

Price: 85.000 frcs. 

BUILDING LAND 

of premises. 

Price: 1.600.000 frcs. 

No. 29.091 

Small land estate. 

Plstn if required. 

Price: 1.000.000 frcs. 


Nowailxyx tho speed of minleiii commuaicetloiui has redneed 
our planet te the dimensions of a smidl community. 

We will hrip yon to bay what yon need and where you want. 
All information free 

lllANSCXmilNEM^ 

15-17 r. dc Savigny • Tangier - Morocco 
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■■■■■■MlliMIIIMMMMWWIIMMMMMMMMMWIil 


Mullard need two Economists 

Mullard Limited la the largest U.K. manufacturer of electronic components and Is concerned with an 
ever widening range of product applications and markets. This exciting Held of activity offers attractive 
opportunltioH for Kraduatc economists, and applications for the following vacancies ace Invited 

ECONOMIC AND MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

A graduate economist in his early twenties, profcrahly with some knowledge of statistics. Some 
industrial or government experience would be an advantage, but a recent graduate would be 
considered. The successful candidate will assist In analysing both published statistics and results 
of held surveys, and in the preparation of reports. He wl|] be expected to progress rapidly In 
analysing Industirlal data and producing his own reports. 



CORPORATE PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

A graduate economist with several years of commercial or industrial experience and a keen 
Interest in manageinent and marketing problems. Age bracket 24-28 years. 

These are chailengini.; .ind well remunerated Jobs with good prospects for advancement 
Apply in the firat trulancr to the Peraonnel Officer, Mullard Limited, Mullard House, 

Torriftylon Place. London. quotinp reference RBT/8J8, 


B 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship in the Department of 
Business Studies 

The Senate of the Queen's Univer.sity 
of Belfast invites applications lor u 
l.ectureslilp in the Department of Business 
Studies from 1st April id68. or surb 
other date as may oe arranged Candidates 
should have qualifications and lutereits 
In Human Relations, Industrial Psychology 
or Sociology. Salary range Is £1,47(1 tn 
£ 2.630 plus contributory pension rights 
under the FBS.U Initial placing on 
the salary scale will depend on 
qualifications and experience. Applications 
should be received by 8th December 1067 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from G R Cowle. M.A.. LL.B., J.P . 
Secretary 


University of Ibadan, 
Nigeria 

Applications invited for (a) Senior 
Lectureships or (b) Lectureships in 
Department of Economics. Preference 
given to specialists in (l) Economic 
Theory (Including Mathematical 
Economies); (2) Statistics (including 
Econometrics) and (3) Industrial Economics 
(including Industrial Relations) Posts 
tenable from ist October, 1066 Salary : 

(a) £2.275 - £2,675 p.a., (b) £1.200 - 
£2,175 p a 20 per cent salary 
Bupplemeiilalion in appropriate cases under 
British Expatriates Supplementation 
Scheme. Family passages : FH.B.U.; 
various aIloA^anc;s. Detailed appilratlons 
(6 copies) naming three referees by 
3lHt December, 1967 to Inter-Unlverslty 
Council, 33, Bedford Place, London. W.C.l, 
from whom particulars are available. 


TRADE association requires woman 
graduate or suitably qualified person 
who has had not less than 2-3 years’ 
experience In industry. Duties will Include 
the provision of statistical information 
to members, and the preparation of reports 
fur outside organisations, Including 
Government Departments 

The commencing salary will be in the 
region of £1,260 per annum. 

Applications to; The Secretary, 

Scientific Instrument Manufacturers' 
Association. 20 Peel Street, Lcmdoii, W.8. 


Freelance academically active person 
25-40. owning good car. required for 
very Interesting industrial P.R. Job, 
Initially four weeks BOX 2166 



EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


desk editor 


required for Amsterdam headquarters of inter¬ 
national medical publishing house. Male 2S—30 
years. English or American nationals with editing 
experience given preference as working language 
is almost exclusively English. 


Would be required to assist in the editorial 
preparation of manuscripts for publication in the 
biomedical monograms field. Medical background 
useful but not essential. 


Please write giving curriculum vitae, previous 
experience and salary required to the Directors, 
Excerpfa Medica, 119-123, Herengracht, Amster¬ 
dam. 


University of Wales 
Institute of Science and 
Technology (Designate) 


WBIHH COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics 

AppUoaUons ars Invltsd from holders of 
a good Htmours Degree la Economics, 
wllh preferably a weoial interest in 
Business finance. Salary : Lecturer 
£1.470 — £2470 (bar) — £2.620 : 

Assistant Lecturer £ 1,100 ~ £1,340. 

Particulars and applioatlon forms 
(returnable by 27th November, quoting 
Ref. EGON 124) from the Deputy Registrar 
(Personnel), University of Wales Institute 
of Solenoe and Technology (Deeignate), 
King Edward Vll Avenue. Cathays Park. 
Cardiff. 


Hampshire County 
Council 

Research Officer—County 
Planning Department 

Research Offleer (Principal Officers* 
Grade l(a)~£2.106-£2.A6). i^pll- 
cants should preferably be Char¬ 
tered Town Planners and graduates 
In economics, geography, sociology 
or a related discipline. Experience 
in population and employment data 
handling and forecasting, and in 
advising on the control of mineral 
workings, la required. 

The person appointed will be 
encouiaged to uae new techniques 
of survey handling, including com¬ 
puter application and syslenis 
analysis Car allowance payable, 
and assixtanre w.th removal ex¬ 
penses in approved cases 

Please write for an application 
form to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Dept SA 384/78, The 
Castle, Winchester. Completed luiin.s 
are returnable by 22nd Nuvembei, 
1067. 


The Government Social 
Survey 


-of growing research programmes 

the Government's central survey re-search 
organisation needs ASSISTANT SOCIAL 
SURVEY OFFICERS for general training 
in the conduct of field aurveye. Thoae 
appointed will be given a general 
background course and on successful 
completion of the course will be appointed 
tu one of the following operational 
sections ; research, sampling, prims.-y 
analysis of data, specialist data processing 
or survey management. A degree In 
eociology, psychology, mathematics or 
statistics or other relevant subjects is 
essential. Salary according to experience 
and qualifications on scale rising to max. 
of £1,532 p.a. Good opportunities fur 
promotion and establishment. 

The Sfxslal Survey works with many 
sections of the Government conducting 
research into a wide range of econumic. 
social and operational problems. Current 
projects Include studies In education, 
housing and population, employment, xoclal 
welfare, delinquency and consumer 
expmdlture. 

Please send postcard for ^plication 
form to the Manager (PE PC). Ministry 
of Labour, Professional ft Ebtecutlve 
ReglsteT, Atlantic House, Farrlngdon 
Street, London, E.C4. 

University of Newcastle 

NEW SOUTH WALBB 

Senior Lecturer! 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are Invited for two positions 
in the Department of Ernnnmles : a Senior 
Lecturtrahlp/LMtursBhlp and a Lectureship. 
For one position preference will be given 
to a candidate with quallfloatlons in 
eeonomle atatlstlea and/or econometrics. 

The appointee would be expected to join 
with colleagues in the further development 
of compulsory and slectlvs subjects In these 

the other position, candidates with 
qualifications in any field of Eoonnmioa 
may apply but are aaked to state their 
specific areas of interest. 

Candid - - - 


whether in 


ildates for. tbq Senior Lectureship, 

lea 0? wnoBle 


_eeonomle_ 

ststletlee, should have a good honours 
degree and some years of postgraduate 
experience, pnferaUy in univeretty 
teaching. Candidates tor the Lectureship 
should nave a good honouri degree. 

Saiarp Jtaafes; Senior Lecturer , 


IA 6 . 8 OO p.a. — b K 1300 ~ IAT.OOO p.a. 

■Th^ salai les are at present under 

^OoSlItlons of uuyqiopnwt iBOludlng 
superannuation, study leave, housing 
eeneme and other particulars may be 
ebtalned from the Aeeoclatlon of 
Oommonwealto Unlveraltlei (Branch 
Itt^bmtmgh Bouse, Pall, Mall. 

, AM&aUcm'^M to Australia and 
Limaon onllth December, 1997. 
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Oxford Collegre of 
Tedmology 

(PROPOSED POLYTBCBmO) 


Applleatlona are Invited for the following 

POgt • _ _ 

PRINCIPAL UX;TDRER IN 
MATHfilMATIOS FOB BOBINES8 to act 
as course tutor for the proposed C.NJL.A. 
degree course In Mathematics, 

Kconomlca and Sociology. Applicants 
should bold a good Honours degree and 
should preferably have had research 
and teaching experience. 

Salary In accordance with the Burnham 
(Technical) Seales: 

principal Lecturer: £2.450»£a,670 p.a. 

Further particulars and upllcatlon 
forms (addressed envelope please) may be 
obtained from the Prlndpal, College 
of Technology, HeadlngCon, Oxford, to 
whom completed application forms should 
be returned as soon as possible. 


University of Western 
Australia 


INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE 

Research Economist 


Applications are Invited for appointment 
to a position of Research Economist on 
the stafl of the John Thomson 
Agricultural Economics Centre, Institute 
of Agriculture, as from the earliest date 
possible in llldg. Candidates should 
possess an Honours or Master's degree 
and should have had further applied 
research experience in Economics. 
Agricultural Economics and/or Farm 
Management, The appointee will be 
required to undertake research into 
problem! of local applied agricultural 
economies. 

The appointment will be for a period 
of three years In the first instance and 
the current salary range for the poat is 
$A5.400-|A7.300 p.a Superannuation will 
be similar to F.8.8.U. 

intending applicants are requested to 
obtain details of the procedure to be 
followed in applying for the post and 
copy of the conditions of appointment 
before submitting their applications. T1 
Informrtlon Is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall. London, B.W.l 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on December 3t, 1967. 


, This 


DURHAM COUNTY CJOUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Industrial Officer 


PRINCIPAL OFFICER 1 
(£2,105 £2.445) 


To work on the promotion of new 
Industrial development in the 
County, involving selection of 
industrial sites participation in 
Industrial estate • development, 
publicity activities, and contact 
with industry. A good appropriate 
degree Is desirable ana experience 
In this kind of work would be an 
advantage. * 

Financial assistance towards re¬ 
moval costa and lodging expenses. 
Hous'es for rent. Particulars of the 
County and department, together 
with application form, will be sent 
on request by the County Planning 
Officer, County Hall. Durham. 
Applications required by 30th 
November, 1067. 

J. T. BROCKBANK. 

Clerk 0 / the County Council. 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Economics 


Applications are Invited for appointment 
to the above-mentioned post in the 
Department of Economics and Economic 
History. Duties are to be assumed on, 
January X. 10$B or as soon as poialble 
thereafter. ’ 

The sala^ scales payable are—S^lor 
Lecturer : Ri,2Q0 x 15a-'R4.B00 x 300^ 
R5,700, Lseturer: R3,300 x 15A«R4.B00 
(R2=il). The initial notch will be 
detennlned in accordance with quallflcations 
and experience of the euccessful 
andldate. . " 


the University is 

,_. eubject to 

government regulatione, to pay anannwl 
vaoaUon savtngs bonus of to R200 in the 


in addition 
at preaent authaviaed, 
-* regulat'— 


case of a married nmn 1 


RlOO in the 


caee of an uqinarrM peveom 
Membtrffiiip of the^Amlaled 
instltutiona WnaioB Fund U compulmry. 
MembeeMlp of the Staff M^al Aid Fund 
le also oompuleoiY for an officer who is 
eUglble for membenMp. ^ 

intending applloanti are aiM to 
obtain a copy of the Informatlw sheet 
reUting to the above ^canw from toe 

j!s 

AMhoatlone' oIm' in South Af^a 
and London eh November 30, iM7. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Centre for Research in Social 
Sciences 


Applications are Invited for Faculty 
remarch posts in connection with the 
Research Centre's programme of research 
in u.K. Regional Studies and European 
Studies. 

Applicants should be graduater In a 
Sbelal Science subject, atatlstlcal training 
and experience would be an adiauitage. 
Salaries In the range of £745-£1.560. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of Kent at 
Canterbury, Canterbury. Completed 
application forms (Ihree eoptea) should 
be returned to the Registrar not later 
than Friday, November 24, 1967 (Quote 
A77). 


University of Salford 

Department of Sociology, 
Government and Administration 


Lectureship in Sociology 
(RefSOCIISIE) 


Applications are invited from hon¬ 
ours graduates, preferably with 
research experience and/or a higher 
degree, for appolniement as Lec¬ 
turer In Sociology. Applicants 
should be qualiiled to leach In one 
Ilf the specialist areas of sociology. 


iary seal 

£1.470 X £00(6) X £65(2) x £00— 
£2,270 (bar) x £90(4)—£2,630 
year. 


Research Fellow in Sociology 
(RefSOCUm) 


Applications are Invited for this 
post from honours graduates with 
research experience and, prefer¬ 
ably, a higher degree. 

The person appointed will be re¬ 
quired to Initiate research In the 
neld of the sociology of science and 
technology. It may be possible to 
submit results for the award of 
the Ph.D. degree of the University. 

The appointment will be for two 
years In the flrsc Instance, but 
may be renewed on an annual basis 
thereafter. 


The salary scale is 
£1,105 X £75 X ‘ 
£90(6) X EBS(2) 
year. 


£80(3) X £50 
X £80—£2,270 


informal enquiries may be 
addressed to Professor W H. Scott 
at the University. Application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Reglstrat', University of Salford, 
Salford 5, Lancs, to whom com- 

( ileted applications should b* re- 
urned by 23 November 1967, quot¬ 
ing appropriate reference number. 


ROBERT exOLUSOE, ISTANBUL. TURKEY. 
Assoelate/Asslstant Professorships 
available September, 1968 In Economics, 
Economic History, Statistics and 
Econometrlos. Business Organisation and 
Administration. Accounting and Finance. 
B.A., M.A. programmes: language of 
Instruction Is English. Salary $8,000- 
$10,000 per annum according to 
experience and quallflcations, housing 
allowance, travel paid. 

To apply send rdsumd to Recruitment 
Secretary, Robert College, Office of the 
Trustees, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

New York 10036, before December 31st, 
1967. 

University of Queensland 

Professor of Economics 

The University invites appUeatlona for the 
position of Professor of Eoonomics. An 
applicant should hold a higher degree In 
Economies. He should be experlenoed in 
university teaching and the supervlalon 
of research and should have made 
Blgnlflcant contributions in some Held of 
Economics through his own research and 
publications. Although it is hoped that the 
auoeessful applicant will have Interests in 
transport and public utility economies 
and regional eeondmio development, 
qualifleatieni in those flelds are not 
essential. The sueoeasful appueant will 
work under the general diction of the 
Head of the Department 01 Boonomlos 
(Professor R. C. Qates) aikd will be 
expected to aeeept lome admlnistraUve ^ 
reaponsibiUtles. duties will inehide the 
teaching of undenraduate and ppstgradaate 
oourssi In appropriate areas of thaoteml 
and applied economics, the supervision t 


higher dttrse oai 
and diroraon of 


The salary tor 1_ 

the rate of $A18,060 per i 
The UMverlKy providsa 1 
eimilar to F.SB.n., Hottsini 
Study Leave and l^vel Or ti. 




^_j close in London and 

lanc on Sth DiomXmr, 1H7. 


International Economics-Engineering Consultants 

TECHNICAL EDITOR 

MINIMUM QUAUFICATIONS: 

B.A. with English major and Eoonomics, History, Geography 
or Maths minor; proficient typist with some experience in 
printing/publishing field; knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese 
or French languages desirable. Candidate should have proven 
writing ability and be prepared to accept short term 
assignments outside of the United States. 

DUTIES: 

Editing, proof-reading, expediting publishing of economic/ 
technical reports on studies performed for U.S. and other 
governments and international lehding agencies. Prepara¬ 
tion and translation where necessary of promotional 
literature, news releases, brochures. 

SALARY; 

$7,500 per annum minimum, subject to qualifications and 
experience. 

CANDIDATE should be between 25 and 35 years of age and 
preferably female. PERMANENT LOCATION: East Orange, 
New Jersey (1 hour from New York City). 

Applications should be received no later than November 30th, 
and should include curriculum vitae, a list of references, 
and any other personal information considered to be 
relevant. Interviews will be arranged at mutual convenience. 
MISS MARGARET MASLEN, 

Louis Berger, Inc., 

100, Halsted Street, 

East Orange, N.J. 07019, U.S.A. 


ULSTER ‘ 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIPS or 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS in 
ECONOMICS 

Applications will be particularly welcome from those with teaching 
and research interests in one or more of the following: Economic 
Statistics; Econometrics; Economic Development of Modern Britain; 
Mathematical Economics; Regional Economics. 

Salary Scales : Lectureships : £l, 470 -£ 2,630 ; Assistant Lectureships : 
£L 105 -£ 1 , 340 ; with F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars from the Registrar, The New University of Ulster, 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland. Applications, including the names of 
three referees, to be lodged with the Registrar by 15 th December, 1 % 7 . 


HEAD of MARKET RESEARCH 

up to £2,400 

Responsible for analysing existing and potential markets, 
identifying and interpreting customer/consumer needs, 
providing market and motivation research facilities, and 
liaising with outside agencies. 

He should have considerable market research experience in 
a heavy consumer durables Arm, and be used to initiating 
research. He will report to the Marketing Director. 


ECONOMIST/STATISnCMN 


up to £1,500 

Responsibility for long and short term Sales/Economic 
forecasting. He will report to the Head of Market Research. 


Previous market research experience and a broad 
knowledge of statistics is desirable, and an economics 
degree would be an advantage. 

We offer two real career opportunities in a reorganised 
marketing department with freedom for initiative and 
self-expression. We have an excellent contributory pension 
scheme, and we pay generous resettlement expenses. 



I DEAL 
STANDARD 
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'Essol BHSIMSS 

EcoMinisi 


The Economics Division of Esso Petroleum's Corporate Planning 
Department is looking for an Economist to take part m its work of 
interpreting and forecasting business conditions - general 

economics, energy and oil 

« 

Applicants should preferably be 25 to 28 and already have proved 
themselves in this kind of work But applications from younger 
Economists will also be considered 

There will be opportunities for promotion either m the Division or 
through movement to other departments of the Company 

Write giving details of qualifications, experience and present 
salary to 

Miss V. Grant (Ref :2551 E), Esso Petroleum Company Ltd.. 
Victoria Street. London. S.W.1. 


ti 


.i 




YOUNG ECONOMIST required u.s Research 
Asalstant for Editorial Director of 
Research Institute Preferably with two 
or three years experience or statletical 
sources, and wrlClnir ability. Not lower 
than Upper Second Clas.s Deirree. An 
IntereRtinK and NtlmulutlriK opportunity 
ARe 23 U) 27 Initial salary £1,500 p.a 
Box No. 2166. 


OXFAM seeks brain drain replacement 
for Information Department In Oxford. 
Preferably Graduate In Economics, 
OeoRTBphy or Social Studies but common 
sense more Important than academic 
qualiflcatlons. Experience In Information 
work or development aid useful. Would be 
responsible for new mechanised 
information retrieval system. Apnllcations 
In wrltlne to Personnel Olllcc, Oxzam, 

274, Banbury Road. Oxford. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

The International Monetary Fund invites 
applications from persons interested in 
joininjt its headquarters staff in Washinf>- 
ton to fill existinf* vacancies in its 
departments. Applicants should have very 
g(x?d scholastic records including a second 
class honours degree or better in economics 
and should he well versed in modern 
macro-economics and fields such as 
money, public finance and international 
trade and payments. They must he capable 
of analysing and describing clearly 
economic monetary and financial develop¬ 
ments at the rtational level atid a know- 
ledge of financial problems of developing 
countries will be useful. 

The posts will involve residerKe in 
Washington with a liability ijMjf overseas 
travel in the Fund*s membei^ countries. 

Salaries will he paid net of tax in accordance 
with age, qualifications and experience in 
addition to family allowances, health 
insurance and family pas.sages to this 
country every two years, etc. 

Interesttd persons should send brief particulars to 
the Appointments Officer, International Recruit¬ 
ment Unit, Room 304, Eland House, Stag Place, 
London, S,W.l, showing that they are able to meet 
itbe above ruquirenieiits. 


Confederation of British 
Industry 


The Economic Directorate requires a 
Junior economist to join a team 
enRBged in the study of economic policies 
affecting the Interests of Industry. He 
or she may have come down from a 
University very recently or may have had 
some experience in tndustry or commerce 
since doing so. An ability to write well 
is Important. Commencing ealary will 
be according to age and qualiflcatlons, 
with good prospects of advancement. 

Apply with details to the Deputy Economic 
Director, 81, Tothlll Street, S.W.l. 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

Economist 

Applications are invited for the post of 
SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
(ECONOMIST) in the Tariffs and 
Economics Branch of the Commercial 
D^artment at Board Head Office. 

The successful applicant will be required 
to undertake detailed analysla of the 
Board’s expenditure as part of the 
continuous process of reviewing the 
Board’s present and future prying policy, 
and will be required to assist 
in the preparation of Commerciol 
instructions and other work concerning 
such matters as connection charges, 
revenue guarantees and commercial 
appraisal of capital expenditure on new 
business. 

Candidates for this post should preferably 
be Economics graduates but appllcaUons 
will also be considered from Mathematics. 
Science or Engineering graduates. Some 
experience of the above work, and Interest 
in the application of eoonomtce in 
commercial sector will be advantageous. 

Salary^—commencing at £1.710 and rising 
to £8,170 per annum, plus a supplementary 
payment of £60 per annum. 

Applications, quoting reference 23/C86/67. 
should be submitted on the standard 
form to the Chief Personnel Officer. 

. South of Scotland Electricity Board. 
Cathcart House, Inverlalr Avenue, 

Glasgow. 6.4., not later than 
! 24th November, 1967. 


University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 


Fellowship in Industrial 
Administration 

The University has received an endowment 
to pstablish a Chair which shall be known 
as the Sir James Fletcher Chair of 
industrial Administration. The primary 
responsibility of the holder when appointed 
will be to develop and teach a course or 
courses In industrial administration as part 
of the graduate Diploma In Business 
Administration. 

As a permanent appointment may not 
be made immediately to the Chair, the 
University proposes to oner the above 
Fellowship, tenable for either one or two 
years at the discretion of the Council. The 
Fellowship will enable the holder to attend 
a leading American University at which 
he would undertake a combined programme 
of studies and teaching duties, approved by 
the Council In consultaUon with the 
authorltlee of the Unlverelty attended. 

On completion of the Fellowship the 
holder will be expected, If invited by the 
Council, to accept an appointment to the 
academic staff of the University of 
Canterbury. Any appointment will be at 
such status as the Council may decide, 
provided that the remuneration will be 
not less than that provided under the 
Fellowship. Without prejudice to the 
retention of the full freedom of acUon 
of the University, the Council hopes that 
selection for the Fellowship will be such 
that on sattsfactoiy completion of the 
Fellowship, the holder will prove worthy 
of appointment to the Sir James Fletcher 
Chair cl Inaustrlal Administration. 

Applicants should posssM ah honours 
degree of approprlste standard. Although 
a degree in a social sotance, miginaertng 
or commerce would be relevant, greater 
weight will be given to the standard of 
qualifications than to the particular field 
in which they are held. Experience In 
industry, not neoeeaarlly In a managorial 
capacity, would be a4vantagfous. 

The salary mil be within the range of 
tNZ4,600 to 10.600 per annum. Oommenclng 
salary is in accordance with qualiflcatlons 
and experience. In the case of aalarlee up 
to tNZ6.40D annuiU litfuwmenu, normally of 
1300. win bepaldTln the eaee of a 
salary of 11^,600 or higher it may be 
Increased as a result of an annual review. 
The University will ate pay return fares 
for the appointee, and. In the case of a 
married Fellow, hli wife, from Christchurch 
to the American University at which he 
is to hold hla Fellows^. 

Further partleulars and Information as 
to the m«t|iod of applloatkm may be 
obtained from' the Aaeoclatlon of 
OommonwaaKh UniversltleB (Branch Office). 
Marlborough Mouse, Pall Mall. Xnndon, 

Appilcatldns cloae on iSth Jonuarp, IN6. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 

Hendon College 
of Tecbnology 

(PART OF PROPOSED POLYTE9CHN1C) 

Department of Management and 
Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
following: 

LECTURER In ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
LECTURER In LABOUR ECONOMICS 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applicants should have a degree in 
Economics and be able to contribute to 
degree and Peraonnel Management courses 
Salary In accordance with the Burnham 
(Further Education) Report (under 
review). 

Application forms and further 
particulars from the Registrar at the 
College, The Burroughs, Hendon, London, 
N.W.4. to whom tliey should be returned 
by November 24th. 

N. F. H. Butcher, 
Olilef Education Officer. 

Royal Boroogb of 
Kingston-apon-Thames 

Kingston College of Further Education, 
Kingston Hall Road, 

Kingston'upon-Thames. 

Business Studies Department 

Required from January l, 1968 
Post No 67/16 ASSISTANT LECTURER 
GRADE B IN ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS to teach for these subjects 
us required by the various Professional 
Bodies (A.C.C.A., C.I.S.). OND/ONC In 
Business Studies and OCE A ” Level 
Economics Applicants should preferably 
be graduates and experience In business 
us a statistician would be an advantage. 
Salary scale is as follows: 

Assistant Lecturers Grade B '£955- 
£1.625 p.a. plus London Allowance and 
Increments on scale for graduate 
guallflcatlons and approved training, etc 
Assistance with house purchase and 
remflval and disturbance allowances 
payable In approved cases. 

Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Principal 
Please quote post number in all 
correspondence 


University of Salford 

DEPARTMENT OP BOCIOLOOY. 
GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Lecturer in Social and 
Economic Statistics 

Applications are invited for an 
appointment as Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer from honou.a 
graduates with qualifications and/ 
or experience in statletlea and a 
social science. An interest in the 
use of quantitative methods In 
business management would be 
particularly valuable. 

The person appointed may be 
required to teach the subject both 
to undergraduate and to post¬ 
graduate students, and normally 
to undertake research. 

The appointment will commence 
. on a date to be arranged. 

Salary scales : 

Lecturer 

£1,470— £3,370 (bar) — £2,630 p.a. 
AeeiBtant Lecturer 
£1,105 ^ £1,340 pa. 

The Initial salary to be offered 
will depend upon the qualifications 
and experience of the successful 
applicant. Informal enquiries may 
be addressed to Professor W. H. 
Scott, at the University. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Reglatrar. University ol 
Salford. Salford 5. Lanes, to whom 
completed application* should be 
returned by Sand November. 1967. 
quoting reference number 800/ia/E. 


University of Southampton 

Department of Econometrics and 
Diriment of Economics and 
Economic Theory 

invited^for post pf rEBeargh 
ASSISTANT to work on inter-dactetmental 
sMdy of EcohgmctTlo Model cflhe U.K. 
^jaet raUtloue and has the aupport 
of Social Sotence Research Council. 
Applicant* ehouM be intereited In 
quantitative ecotaomlce and have degree 
in eoonomleB, econonetHoe or etaUiitlcB 
or iimUar qual[flcatlnns. Appointment, 
which, will be lor two yean, is currently 
vacant. Salary In range t6B0*£l.6o0 per 
annum eoeordlng to ouaUftoatlone; 

Initial aalaiT ijkely^to be ateve minimum 
of range. V^irther details may be obtained 
from the l^uty Secretary. The 
Unlverelty. Smthampton. 600 I 


WM WtWHBVWd, BNK. to . 

pllcattone (4 copies from United 
.. . Id be tent not 

1M7. 


whom appllcattone (4 copies 
Klngdm anpueants) should 1 
later Uiin NmwnbM 36, IM 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Woolwich Polyteohnio. 

London. 8.E.1I 

Appllcationi lavltad for the poito of: 

Research ABsUtanIt in Oeman 
Research Assistant in Spanish 

Applicant! ahould have an honours degree 
and ahould have oeihian^paiUfh ai thmr . 
mother tongue, or have an Mtatandlng 
command oz the langiiape. The periona 
Appointed will take Mrf for a period of 
two-three yjnre to dmlMoeent of 
Post A levft teaohliif method! tooludlag 
the use of languafe lateratorle!. in , ^ ^ 
addition to resaareh. (he persons appototed 
will be expacted to teach for six hours 
weekly, mainly at dM^ ml to students 
Btudylng for the Fomeohnle Diploma In 
international lalunmUM. 

Salary din x.d30^)->£8Tg, per annum 
Particulars and aonlltotlon form from 
Clerk to the j^vernJng EMy. Woolwich 
Polytechnic, WelUngton street, Zxmdon. 
S.E.1B. Closing date 20th November. 1907. 

The ChlneBe Unlveralty 
of HonerKong 

ApRlloatlons are Invltod for Professorships/ 
Readerships In (1) BD81NE8S 
ADMINISTRATION and (U) SOONOM108. 
Poets are each tenable at one of the 
Foundation Colleiea of the Unlverelty, 
iiamihr Chung Chi College, New Asia 
College and tne United College. 

Appointees will however be required to 
work also at rsssarch eentrea, Institutes 
and postgraduate schools of the University. 
Duties to be assumed preferably not 
later than September 1968. Salary: 

Professor fiS.OOO p.a« Reader In scale: 

£3,660 X £136—£4,nu p.a. Superannuation 
Scheme. Rent allowance in lieu of 
quarters. Return air paamges for appointee 
on overseas terms, wue and children, 
and home leave. Inooma tax la 
comparatively low. 9 copies of application, 
together with one set 01 the publications 
of each applicant and the names of 3 
referees, marked APPXJCATION, should 
be sent to the Registrar, The Chinese 
Unlveralty of Bong Kong. Hang Seng 
Bank Bunding, 677 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 
Hong Kong, not later than 31st January 
JM8. 

Applleatimis are invited for appointment 
from 1st October 1909 to 

Lectureships or 
Assistant Lectureships 
in Economics 

There are a number of vacancies, including 
vacancies in several speclallaeiTOelds. The 
salary scale tor Lecturers Is £1.470 x £90- 
£2,010 X £93—£3,160 x £00—£2,270 ; 
thereafter, subject to review, x £90—£2,630 
a year, plus £00 a year London Allowance ; 
and fo- Assistant Lecturers £1,105 x £76— 
£1.180 X £80- £1.340 a year, plus £60 
a year London Allowance, with 
superannuation benslIUJn both cases. In 
assessing the starting aUary, consideration 
will be given to age and ixpertence. 
Applications ihoum be reemved not _ 
later than 34th November. 1967, by the 
Secretary of the Boi^mlos Departont, 
London School otleOnomica and Political 
Science, Houghton Street. London. W.C.3. 
from whom application forms may be 
obtained. 

University of Oxford 
University Lecturer in 
Agricidtural Economics 

The Unlveralty proposes to appoint a 
Lecturer In Agricultural Economica, at a 
stipend according to age. on the scale 
£1,470 (age under 38) to £2,900 per 
annum, with PBJB.U. ^ . 

The Lecturer will be required (without 
excluding other Interesta) to lecture on 
the principles of eoonomloa. and to engage 
in reiearcn. Knowledge of land •oonomlcs 
la desirable. ^ . .. 

Applications (six copies) inoludlng a 
statement of age, quallflcations, t^hlng 
and research experience, ^ a list of 
publications, and giving the nam of 
two retereea, should be aeAt to the 
Director of the Inatitule for Rese^ch 
in Agricultural Economics, Parks Road. 
Oxford, not later than 9th December. 1967. 
Thie Lecturer will be expKted to toke up 
ofllce on let September. 1969. _ 

University College London 

CENTRE FOR URBAN STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for appointment of 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 

for a new one-year postgraduate course 

on 

Urbanisation in Developing 
Countries 

salary range for Assistant Lwiturer 
£1.106-£1,340 , for Lecturer El .4 70-£ 2.370 
bom plus £69 London allowance. FBBU. 
Degree in aeonomies or related branch 
of the eoolal getoneea required, and 
pnfcrably also expsrtence of research or 
teaching to Latin America. Aala or Africa. 
Applications toy 1 December to 
Becretanr, University Oollegt London, 
Oower Btrem. W.O.l, from whom further 
partldil^ iuiy bO oMklisM. 


Applications are .'nvlied from graduates 
for tbs pofllUon of A880CIATE 
STATISTICIAN In the International Sugar 
Council, expected to be vacant at the 
end of 1967. Please write to the Personnel 
Oflfoer, X.S.O., 26, Hay^rket. London, 


British European Airways have a 
vacancy in their Pleet Planning 
Branch at Head OIBn In South 
RuisUp for an 

Economics Assistant 

His duUea .will Include the 
economic aaaeasment of operating 
progranunta, investigating econo¬ 
mic loads in partloular areas and 
consulting with dtpartmsntal staff 
on their Interpretetlon, demon¬ 
strating optimum results under 
alternative situations and present¬ 
ing the results of studies in report 
form. 

Applicants should hold a degree 
or professional qualllloation, have 
praeucal experience of modern 
ouslnese or fnduetry and be able 
to solve complex commercial and 
operating problems. 

Starting salary £1.613 rising to 
£1,907; excellent conditions ol 
employment and opportunities fur 
holiday air travel. 


holiday air travel. 

Apply to 

Personnel Officer, Head Office (EC), 
British European Airways, 

Beallne House. 

Ruisllp, Middlesex. 


WOMAN LECTURER (political economy), 
writer administrative experlenoe, recently 
retimed U.K. Temporary or permanent 
work.—Box 3167. 


Economic Adviser 

The BOARD OF TRADE requires 
an ECONOIdlO ADVISER for 
secondment to the staff of the 
MONOPOUES COMMISSION. 

The duties of the post will be 
to advise the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission’s teams of Investigators 
on the economic principles, re¬ 
search studies and other relevant 
material, which may have a 
bearing on particular references 
before the Commission: and on 
the methods of investigation that 
may be appropriate for such 
references. Including statistical, 
sampling and market research 
techniques. 

Applicants, who should be at least 
26 years of age, should hold a 
let or 2nd Class Honours Degree 
in Econ^lcs or Stotlstle^ and 
have a ^kground knowledge of 
existing work on the structure ol 
industry and industrial organisation, 
competition, monopoto. reitrlotlve 
praetloes and etc. E^rlence of 
practical economic research work 
and training in the techniques 
of investigation are also necessary. 
The salary will be In the range 
£2.260 to £3.107 With lupplements 
for working In the inner London 
area of £86. The sato will 
normally attract, anni^ 
ments. The imlntment will be 
for a period of two^ years InltlaUy 
with prospects of a further engage¬ 
ment or possible estabLshment. 


For superannuation, provision 
would be made for participation 
to F.6.8.U. 


8.V^.J. Closing date 36tn Novem¬ 
ber, 1967. 


CHARTEgED 

ACCOUNTANT 

Chartered Accountant (uridor 
30), preferably also holding 
Economics dogroo, required by 
Large Oil Company operating in 
the Middle East. Opportunity 
for advancement in the Com¬ 
pany's Finance Diviiion cover¬ 
ing all aspacta of Financial 
MantgtofB^nt. Initial ^aaiary wiil 
bt. etormuariitirata with »qualifl- 
citiofia 'tfrfd axpartanoa. Annual 
homo leave with pai^ pgaeagei. 
Write giving full dataiii quoting 
0/8 48 to Box No E2fQ0 c/o 
Charles Barker & Sons Limited, 
20, Cannon Street, London. 
E.C.4. 


University of London 
Chair of Anthropology at the 
London School of Economics 

The Senate Invife aimUcatloro for the 
Chair of Anthropology tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science (salary not less than £3.670 a 
year plus £100 London Allowance). 
Applications (10 copies) must be received 
not later than March 1, 1068 by the 
Academic Registrar (E). University of 
London. Senate House. W.C.i, from whom 
further panleulara may be obtained. 


University of Keele 

Economies 

The Chair of Economics will fall 
vacant with effect from let October, 
1968, on the retirement of Professor 
E. M. Hugh-Jonea. Applications 
are Invited for this post. 

Further partleulare and application 
forms from 'The Registrar, The 
University. Keele, Staffs, to whom 
they should be returned not later 
than 22 nd December, 1967. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Unlfonds 

MUTUAL FUND FOR INVESTMENT 
IN GERMAN SECURITIES 

Notice of Dividend 

For BCcountlng period ended September 
30th. 1D67. a dividend of DM1.BO Is 

S ayuble againsi Coupon Nu. 13 as from 
Tovember 15th. 1967. made up a.H follows; 
a) Dividend and Interest DM 1 04 
(b) Profir un Kiahts 0.27 

(c) Realised Capital Oalns 0 49 


Pru)ii.^ionnl authority has been given 
by the Ininnd Revenue lor U.K. Income 
tA'i. to be deducted b; the Paying Agents 
only from item (a) above. 

Shareholders of Unlfonds are being 
offered an opportunity to re-lnvest their 
dl/irtend In new Umfond Ceriillcates 
until January 31st, 1066. with a rebate of 
3 per cent on the Issue price. Authority 
has been given by the Bank of England, 
Securllies Control office, for the 
proceeds of Sale of Rights element 
(D.M.0.27) to be so ullllscd subject to 
the terms of Fara.s j and 4 or Para 8 
of supplemnt 22 to the Notice E.C. 
Securities B. 

Copies of the Annual Report will shortly 
be available at the Fund's Domiciled 
Dank In the United Kingdom, viz.: 
Klelnwort. Benson Limited, 

Aldermanbury House, London. E.C.2 


EDUCATION & PERSONAL 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.C.E. "O" and 
"A" (all Boards) London Unlv.. 

B.Se. Boon., B.A., B.Bc., LL.B., also 
Diplomas, Certificates, Bar. Bankers. 
Secretarial, Btatlatloal, and other 
Professional Exams, Pros^tus Free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B.. 

Dept. P.17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford »•«) 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ol the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
Law. Costing, Banking, Insurance, 

Marketing. O.C.E. and nuny (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, slatmg 
subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans, I 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 1 

London, E.C.4. 01-24B 6874. (Founded 1910 ) I 


START A NEW LIFE. Your mind needs 
more to do. Mental stimulus and Inti-restlng 
contacts are part of Mensa. Intelligence 
Is the only qualification for membership. 
Prove your Intelligence and interest In 
life. P'rae details and sample test from; 

8 P. 46. M.8.A., 77. Archery Road, 

London, S.E.g. 

The cultural CLAN Society of London has 
immediate vacancies for male members 
aged 30-46. Varied and vital winter 
programme Write Box 3163. 

The Economic Outlook 
For 1968 

The Business Economists' Group is to 
hold a one-day conference on the 
Economic Outlook for 1968 at the 
Kensington Palace Hotel, W.8. on 
Tuesday, December 6, 1967. The conference 
Is open to people who are not members 
of the Group at a fee of 12 gns. (to 
liicljde Lunch; Appllcaiinns should be 
Sent to the Bu.slness Economists* Group, 

19, Parkway. Regents Park. N W.l. A 
full programme can be obtained from 
the same address. 



Berlitz is the fistest end of conversttion. the Ber- 

most effective wty to litz method is exciting, 

leirn »n)f iangufige. You inteftiting end enjoyable, 

learn from native teachers g^RLlTZ TOTAL IMMER- ^ 

tnd $tirt spetklng the COURSES. With the 

Without v,rb drill, trtni- 'W" 

or twdOiRic fttmoi. ttntutgw fluently in 4 ^ 
phefe. Jiist lots and lots weeks. ^ 

® For details write or call 

BERLTIZ sebssls ef iSB|sa|ss 

an WORD 8T to0ilDQN'W.1> Seft^wie MAY iUO 
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SAS Trans- 
Asian Express 

On November 4, SAS opened a new world route-the 
TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via Tashkent to 
Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta.* 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you: 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok-in Cop¬ 
enhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan fame 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range DC-8 
Super-Fan-the world's most advanced jetliner, technically 
as well as in its interior, with newly designed chairs pro¬ 
viding the latest in air travel relaxation. This is the fastest 
route from London, Manchester and Dublin to Bangkok 
and Singapore. Since time means money, flying SAS is the 
most economical route, loo. 


Saturday 

SK 971 

TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS 

Monday 

SK 972 

09.15 

d DUBLIN! 

A 

a 

23.00 

10.25 

d MANCHESTER! 

a 

22.25 

11.40 

d LONDON! 

a 

20.15 

15.00 

Sunday 

d COPENHAGEN 

a 

17.00 

01.20 

02.20 

j TASHKENT 

d 

a 

16.15 

15.15 

09.10 

10.00 

j BANGKOK 

d 

a 

10.00 

09.15 

14.30 

a HONG KONG! 

d 

07.00 

16.30 

a TAIPEI! 

d 

13.45S 

12.35 

13.15 

^ SINGAPORE 

d 

a 

07.45 

07.05 

14.10 

a DJAKARTA* 

r 

d 

05.10 


t Connecting flight * Djakarta at a later dale and subject to government approval § SuncJav 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

‘ CBNERAL AGENT fOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel agent or LondorHH 734 4020. Bristoi'-0272 292139. 
BlrntiflghamHXM 236 8606, Manchester--061 DEA 8431, Newcasile-0192 21544. 
ClasgowHMI 248 58i2. Dublin*-779318. 


Our 

computer 
can help, 
you Now! 

WeVe here to help. We'll run your program on our Atlas 
computer. Or we’ll give you complete start to finish service, 
advance studies, analysis, programming, training courses all 
at an inclusive cost. Or you can have ready made package 
programs. MVC, PERT, ACL. Many more. The coupon brings 
full details. For instant information phone the Services Manager 
at Euston 3421. ^ 

I Please tell me how the Atloa Computing Service helps ueert. 

I - - 

I 

I - 



Send to 


University of London 
Atias Computing Service 

44 Gordon Square, London WC1. .c 


Security is 
one of 
our great 
assets 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Memtor of Thu 1111141110 SmMIIm Attoelalhm 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 
LONDON AND PROVINCES 
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\Ma h AI/O it United States Steel International companies you can 

VVI7 liavc lu get the widest selection of steels m the world, for uses ranging from 
aerospace to aquaspace. Technical specialists will help you select tee right steel to do any job 
most economically. This is just one of many services available from the United States Steel 
International companies. Try us. Cali us in London or New York City, or contact any of our 
Commercial Representatives throughout the world. USS, 'T-l” and Tri-Ten are trademarla 
of United States Steel. 



2 This strange ship named FLIP (short for Floating 
Instrument Platform) is one of the most unusual 
. research laboratories ever built. She is used to 
study the behavior of sound in the sea’s depths. 
Underway, FLIP’S long, slender hull must resist exces¬ 
sive sagging in heavy seas. FLIP’S designers built the 
hull of USS Tri-Ten Steel, 40% stronger than regular 
carbon steel. They got the strength they needed with 
thinner plates, saving many tons of useless deadweight. 
When FLIP is flooded at one end, the other end rises to 
form a nearly rock-solid floating platform from which 
research can be conducted. When the water is blown 
out, FLIP rights herseif and is ready for another assign¬ 
ment elsewhere. (FLIP was developed, with Office of 
Naval Research support, by the Marine Physical Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of California, San Diego’s 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography.) 



3 In December, 1965, the Skinner Drilling Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., was awarded a contract to drill 24 
wells—12 each from two permanent Brighton 
Platforms—for Texaco Trinidad in the Gulf of 
Paria. Originally intended for shallow depths, the new 
contract specified 12,000-foot (3,658 meters) drilling 
depths, which required conversion of engine drives, 
slush pumps, swivels, drawworks, and other equipment. 
United States Steel International, Ltd., received the 
order in mid-December, and by late March the equip¬ 
ment was in place and drilling. This is another example 
of the fast service available from the United States 
Steel International companies. 



United States Steel Internationar 

"‘United Staten Steal International (New York), Inc. 

N«w Yerii-100 Church «.. N«w York. N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
Lon^ofi—Ql»n Housw, St«g Place, London S.W. 1, England 

’^United Stetaa Steal Intematlenal, Ltd. 

100 Church St., New York, N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
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PIA has all the best places: London • frankfurt • Paris 

MOSCOW • GENEVA • ISTANBUL • BAGHDAD • KUWAIT • DHAHRAN 
TEHRAN • KARACHI • DACCA ‘KATHMANDU • BANGKOK • SHANGHAI 
BAHRAIN • JEDDAH • NAIROBI • DOHA • DUBAI 

PAKISTAMIHTEBHATIOHAL AIBUHES 
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when you’re dealing with 
an old friend 



We’ve doing business in London ever since 
1911, when Suzuki & Co., Nissho’s predecessor set 
up an office there. It now has 44 staff members. 
Over the years, we’ve developed a growing circle 
of British friends in many lines of business. The 
resulting friendship and mutual trust has made do¬ 
ing business a pleasure. 



Nissbo is th^ only Japanese trading CQifi]^y to 
play an active role in Japan’s First Atoihic Pcfwer 
Industry, Group (FAPIG), a consortium of .,fi^ins 
formed to'build Japan’s first m^clear power plant., 
Nissho’s London office helped arrange the technical 
agreement between FAPIG and the British consor¬ 
tium’G.E.C.-Simon Carves. It also arranged for the 
purchase of the reactor core and related equipment 
from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 

There’s little in the world of international trade 
that Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, 
ships^ aircraft, cameras, textiles, foodstiiffs, .sundries 
... the list is nearly endless. No matter what your 
line of business, and y^rhether you’re interested in 
commodity transactions, buying, selling, three-way 
trade,, or cooperative ventures, may. we invite you 
to beqonie our friend and business associate. 


« 0«n«ral impdHstrt A * 

1HI nssNo ca.im 


LHiN Office 40 St., Iw Ow to. 2 Til: MTInil 4001/0 IM WICK rtlgashl^liu,Ottka, lapsn Cable Address: NISSHOCONY OSAKA 

TakfS Offlal: Chuo-ku, Tokyo,Idpan Cable Address^ NISSHOCONY TOKYO 0nir«SlrlnN«| :0tflitK.io4 AnOelas, New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, Paris. Johannesburg, Bombay, Siogapore, Sydney, and 50 dtli$r major d'tiai fhrougbout the world. 



^aiity in an age of change 

V GiMHJSjl SCOTCH WHISKY 




For the true 
connoisseur, 
the first taste 
gives unusual 
satisfacti<m 
and arouses 
considerable 
interest 
The mellow 
character of 
earefhlly aged 


Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill 
belies mass, 
production. 
Compare it neat 
Svith any other , 
Wbisky-the 
really sure way 
tomakeatest 
The difference is 


tnpistakable. • 
SittKnis Ofooae 
Seoteh Whisky- 
udth a century 
aiidahatfof 
famfly experience 
beldnd it 
M^CHoag 
dslidalddM 
Perth, Scotland. 
ISefhblishedlSOO 


1000A.D 


When Leif Ericsson sailed west frofn Greenland he was the 
first man from the Old World to set foot on the continent we 
now know as America. Some authorities maintain that his 
discovery wan accldenlal.. Nearly a thousand years later, 
America was to make a discovery that was no accident. 

Cumbernauld was recognised from across the Atlantic as the 
most significant; most enterprising i*'new town" of them all. 
And like the great continent that Leif discovered so long ago, 
Cumbernauld has great potentialities, rich opportunities for 
those with the acumen and energy to seize them. 
Cumbernauld provides every advantage for industrial 
development—in facilities, in location and in labour supply. 

For the story of Cumbernauld's rise to success and its value 
for the advancement of your own projects, write; 


mmm 


I G. ft. B. MacGHL General Manager 
y Cumbernauld Development Corporation, Cumbernauld House, 
\Cumbemau1d, Scotland Telephone: Cumbernauld 21155. y 
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An aid to constructive escapism 



Maybe you don’t speak Chinese, perhaps even your French 
is a little rusty; but today you do need to know more about 
what people are really sa3nng and thipking in other parts of 
the world. Probably you do want to form your own opinions, 
rather than receive them at second or third hand. To be the 
well-informed man, the political expert, oi simply to indulge 
your curiosity, and your wider intellectual and musical 
interests you needn’t leave your armchair—whatever your 
inclinations, whatever your tastes, they can be made fuller 
and more satisfying with an Eddystone receiver. 

Probably you did know that Eddystone make the finest 
broadcast and shortwave receivers—but had you ever 
thought how they might help you } 

Comprehensive information from your Eddystone distributor or: 

Eddystone Radio Limited^ Eddystone Works^ Alveehurch 
Road, Birmingham } i. Teiephone Priory 2231 Teiex 33708 



Bangkok 


V1T0 


Yes, in Bangkok too! An Inter •Continental Hotel surrounded by exotic 
gardens in the Srapatum Palace Property. 2?A splendid rooms. Fully 
air conditioned. 24*hour room service. Incomparable dining and en¬ 
tertainment in the elegant Leopards Supper Club, the informal Golden 
Palms, the Naga Bar and on the Terrace, o\ierlooking the swimming 
pool. R. Kane Rufe Is your host. Call your ^ 
travel agent or Inter*Continental. 

tnter-Cmtinentaf ^PwTERrCONTINENM. 

A wwfd of 39 fme hotels 



One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them with up-to-date facts and figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data... in short, a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan. 

We believe you would be hard put to find another bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welco^ 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you. In confidence, of course. 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office: Oeaka, Japan » 

177 branchea in key eitita tkrenighout Japan. London Hijanehi Bucklcrabucy, Hwif. 
3 Queen Vieioria St.. Undoo, E,C. 4 . lOlhtr OVerooM HmndiOK New Yoik.^Hofllp 
Kong. Karachi. Affiliated Banka: The Sumitomo Bank of California. San Pranciico. 
Lob Angelea, Crenshaw. Sacramento, San Joae,,Gardena. OoklonuL Anaheim. Banco 
Sumitomo Brnallelro. S.A.. Sao Paulo, Mercado. 
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ALKALINE BAnERIES LIMITED. P.O. BOX 4. RE00TCH. lltPIICB, UWlAia 

.‘tTvI: R*dditch 2361 Regional offietit in London. Solihull. Sifo MdnufdCtUrQfS Of\^ 


Even if the mains fail the lights will stay on and machines wifi go 
on working. This is because the management considered such an 
emergency, and turned the problem over to Alkaline Batteries 
Limited. The system devised ensures that emergency supplies come 
into service instantly if power should fail. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited, who pioneered the production of nickel- 
cadmium batteries in Britain, offer a unique consultancy senrice on 
design and installation of emergency lighting and power systems. 
As leaders In this field, we carryout a continuous process of product 
dd^lopment and are working on new ideas for extending the scope 
and performance of our products and systems. 

If you have a problem involving emergency lighting or standby 
power, engine starting or future developments involving portable 
power,first discuss it with our engiriears. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited 

prpgreasivditti irackaged p(wer 


naiMtertd as a Nawimper. Authorind m aeeond Claai MatL Peat Oflee Dai 
PubUabad by nia Beonomlat Nawapi ipar Ltd., at 25 St. Jaawa*a Straa 




by tiaetrleal PreM Umi 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



In Econemlft Extol India 

or 



I953=>:I00) 

967 





Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 


flov. 1 

495 7 

492 9 

4-50 

16.240 

T 2 

492 9 

495 8 

4-47 

14.619 

.. 3 

497 3 

496 4 

4 47 

14,172 

s 

497 1 

496 6 

4 47 

15,701 

.. 7 

493 9 

493 5 

4 45 

14,039 

.. 8 

490 5 

490 3 

4 48 

12.942 

llgh: 

aw: 

496-6 (October 31) 

372 2 (February 28) 



*ricet, 1967 

Ordinary 


Price, 

Change Yield 


Banka B Ocher Financial 

Algemene Bk.. 

%23l 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

Fr.46 9 

Aust B N.Z. Bk. 

65/- 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3055 

B. of America 

S55*4 

B of Ireland 

84/- 

B. of Montreal 

64'»i. 

B-oTN.S Wales 

55/6 

B. of Scotland 

91/6 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2700 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.2l4e 


Bowmaker 

13/6 

1 4**d 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£5«ii 

4 *1. 

Chartered Bank 

63/3 

11/- 

Charterhouse Grp. 

47/7', 

- Mid 

Chue Manhattan 

162'. 

-2*a 

Commerzbank 

D.239 

+ II' 

Credit Comclal. 

Pr.ll6-5 

-0 5 

Credit Fender 

Fr.S39 


Credit Suisse 

Fr.5.2600 

1145 

Credlunstalt 

%243 


Deutsche Bank 

6268 5 

^8 

Dresdner Bank 

0.257 

-|7 

First Nat City 

tS3*4 

2*. 

Hambros 

35/3* 

|3d 

Hill, Samuel 

14/- 

+ lO'f 

Hongk'g. B $h 

£8"u 


Keytar Ullnmnn 

53/3 

‘i? 

Klelnwort Ben. 

26/3 

H3d 

Kredletbank 

Pr.B.S230 

-60 

Kundenkredit 

D.I84 

-1 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.II46 

+ 14 


Lombard Banking 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yielo< 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Nov. 

8, 1967 

on ^ 

Nov. 

8 

57/6 

45/3 

Sun Alliance 

54/- 

-3/3 

5-0 

123 

95 

Talsho Mar. B F. 

Y.I03 

5 3 

157 

124 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I34 

+ 1 

4-1 


X 

Vehicle B Gen. 

43/9 

+9d 

2 6 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.4475 

+25 

3-1 


13/10*1 

Brewariea, Etc, 
Allied Breweries 

15/4*1 

14/IO'a 

-7*«1 

4 9 

14/4*. 

Bus, Charrington 

-Wl*. 

5 3 

193 

168 

Bols N.V 

FI. 182 

-6», 

3-6 

28/l't 

21/1*, 

Courage. B. B S. 

24/3 

-9d 

4 9 

T- 

17/9 

Distillers 

l9/7‘. 


5-6 

30^. 

Distill. Seagrams 

135 

+ 1 

2 9 

22/9 

17/9 

Guinness 

22/- 

-3d 

4 8 

590 

367 

Holnekon 

%590 

-1 15 

2 4 

22/- 


IDV 

15/4*. 

7*wi 

4 9 


48*i m 

70/6 56/9 


35/3 23/- 

16/7*1 14/l't 


Nat. Olstiliart 
Scotclih a Nawc. 
Showering! 

Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread *A' 


Assoc. Portland 

62/9* 

4*,d 

3 5 

BPB industries 

29/3 

‘ 1/3 

3 8 

Cementation 

12/6 

, 9»,d 

4 0 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr23i 

|3-S 

3 6 

Cimiterles Briq 

Fr.B.2400 

2 

4 6 

R CostaIn 

18/4*, 

r3d 

5 5 

Crittall-Hope 

8/4', 

-r3d 

4 2 

Eng. China Clays 

X. 

t6d 

2 6 

Int. Painu 

... 

5 9 

lulcementi 

L. 16,335 

405 

2 5 

J. Laing 'A' 

22/6 

1/- 

2 2 

London Brick 

21/- 

6d 

4 3 

Maricy Tile 

22/6 

1 I'mI 

4 4 

Rcdland HIdgs 

25/6 

1 I'mI 

3 6 

Rugby Portland 

20/6 

1 lO'td 

2 4 

Tarmac 

49/3 

tl/- 

3 0 

Taylor Woodrow 

29/- 


3 4 

Venesta 

7/3 

"l*Kl 

3 4 

G. Wlmpey 

42/3 

+ 1/- 

1 8 

Cataring, Hotaiii Etc. 



Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

39- 

36/3 

9d 

4 1 

ATV'A' 

4*,d 

3 8 

Butlln't 

5/7*.- 

- 4'mI 

7 1 

CBS 

8S2's 

■f I*. 

2 7 

Fortes *A’ 

19/6 

-I0*M1 

4 6 

Granada ‘A* 

49/- 

- lO'Ml 

5 1 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ‘A’ 

Mecca *A’ 


-1 l/l's 

3 0 

60/6 

17/9 

'-4*,d 

4 4 
6 4 

Rank Organ. 

45/- 

-7*,d 

2 4 

Trust Houses 

12/9 

+4*,d 

4 9 

Chemlcale 

ANIC 

LI600 

35 

3 1 

Albright B W. 

19/9 

-3d 

5 3 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

•27*, 

1 

4 6 

Badische Anilln 

D.228 

t2 

4 4 

Bayer 

D.I78 5 

H 1 

3 6 

Borax Defd. 

21/10*, 

-6d 

3 7 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr.S.7280 

+5 

1 4 

Dew 

•82*. 

-2*, 

27 

Dupont 

•152 

-5** 

3 3 

Flsens 

42/9 

+2/4*, 

+*• 

4 9 

General Aniline 

•ir. 

2 1 

Hoechst 

D.252 5 

+6-1 

4 0 

Hoffmn'Ls Roche 

Fr.S.80300 +400 

0 8 

ICi 

47/- 

-4',d 

5 3 

Laperte Inds. 

27/10*, 

. 3d 

4 5 

Monsanto 

18/3 

+ 4*,d 

3 7 

Montecatlnl’Edls. 

LI243 5 

- 16 

4-4 

Norsk Hydro. 

%IS3 

2 

4 6 

Rhone Poulenc 

^.168 

+ 4-1 

4 7 

$t Gobain 

Fr.l32 

-OT 

3 6 

takeda Chemtaal 

Y.I31 

-1 

5-7 


CwIASimI 
Arl 
ftechleiMm 

Broken H<ll Pcy. 
Oenain tngfify, 
Rnaidtr 


Cranfeiben 


Fr.B.2600 +110 
til -Mi 
SA.15-60 +0-60 
Fr.lM -I 

LMO'5 -13 
+ 2 ** 

07 ^+'« 


198 9 153 9 

II?. I'O** 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Manncamann 
Rhelnuahl 
Thyaien Huette 
Uglne Kuhiman 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S. Steel 


Usinor 

Fr.7l 

... 

Electrical B Radio 

AE.G. 

%432 

16*. 

A.E.I. (Non Asi'n) 

tf/4*. 

2/7*. 

ASEA 

Kr.225 


Am. Tel. B Tel. 

•SO*, 

-*4 

B.I C.C. 

79/9 


Brown Boveri 'A' 

Fr.S.i890 

1100 

CG.E 

Fr.448 

1 13 

C.S.F. 

Fr.9l 7 

111 

Chloride Electric 

16/- 

6d 

Comstat 

•46 

1 1', 

Dacca 

125/6 

|3/- 

E.MI. 

36/10*, 

iVmI 

Electrolux 

Kr.158 

-3 

English Electric 

54/7*. 

1*1 

L M. Ericcson ‘B' 

Kr.233 

8 

Gen Electric 

•99’, 

», 

Gen Electric Co. 

71/7*, 

4/4', 

Gen Tel. B Elet 
Hitachi 

Hoover 'A' 

•41*, 

Y.83 

50/3 

•576*, 

l*- 

1 

14/6 

IBM. 

- 8 

IC.T. 

47/- 

2f9 

Int Tel. B Tel. 

•115*. 

r. 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 91 

1 s 

Matsushita 

Y.3I7 

4 

C A. Parsons 

44/6 

3/6 

Philips Lmp Wks. 

117/. 

•i6d 

Plessey 

40/4*. 

1 l/2’« 

RCA 

•58 

-4», 

Radio Renuls 

33/- 

+ l*,d 

Redlffuslon 

17/9 


A Reyrolle 

57/3 

--1/3 

Siemens 

D,252 8 

+ 7 2 

Sony 

Y.769 

22 

^erry Rand 
Tnomion-Houst. 

tS2H 

Fr.l07 

1*. 

+ 1 

Thorn Elcarical 

93/- 

2/- 

Western Union 

•31', 

*, 

Wettinhse El 

•70*, 

1*4 

Enfinearing 



Acrew *A’ 

46/-t 

13/- 

Allied Iron 

23/- 

i4',d 

Assoc Engirtrg. 

19/4*, 

f4*,d 

Atlis Copco 

Kr.l86 

3 

B.S A. 

30/-- 

1/3 

Babck. B Wilcox 

35/- 

1 1/6 

John Brown 

28/3 

9d 

Cohen 600 

16/9*1 

»4d 

Coventry Gauge 

29/- 

3*4d 

Davy Ainmore 

14/2*, 

Delta Metal 

14^0', 

i 4*mI 

Demig 

|23 

Edwards High V. 


--3d 

B Elliott 

25/9 

-hJd 

Ftrth Cleveland 

21/3 

-1/9 

Guest, K. B N 

67/- 

i3d 

Gutehoffngs, H. 

%4I6', 

i 16*, 

Head Wrightson 

9/- 

3d 

Alfred Herbert 

57/- 

+ 1/- 

IM.I 

9/6 

9d 

Inter Combstn 

7/7', 

4 4*,d 

Kullager 'B' 

Kr.243 

+4 

M.A.N. 

aS' 

1-35 

Mather B Platt 

46d 

Metal Box 

52/41. 

9d 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.n 


Morgan Cruetbw 

51/3* 

f'9d 

Pechiney 

Fr.207 6 

19 

Rcnold 

47/3 


Serck 

26/- 

’"1/- 

Simon Enging 

Skefko Bail-B. 

26/6 

3d 

42/6 

2/- 

Suveley Ind. 

John Tnompaon 

43/6 


10/5*, 

-•4d 

Tube Inveitmts. 

67/1*, 

31/1*, 

+3/1', 

Vickers 

+-9d 

Thos. W. Ward 

55/-* 

-7/6 

Wellman Eng. 

•/* 

+ 3d 


itoek Pricei and Yielda compiled witb help ffem Meaara. Vidun da Coiu B Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce fanner B Smith: Yainalchl Securities Co.; and London B County Securities. Yield In brackets Is on forecM 
^end. • Ek dividend. |l Ex Capiulisation. % Ek riglia. f Ex all. ( f) fim yield. (h) After Zambian tax. <i) To latest date. (n) interim slnea reduced or passed. § The net redempclen yieids 


■W Cor tax at is. Id. In £. 


§ The not redempclon yieids 
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Prices, 

1967 

Or^noiir 

Slodts^ 

Price, 

Nov. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Nov. 

High 

Low 

8. 1967 

week 

8 

»/- 

31/6 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro*Nlcnolas 


-1/6 

3 3 

31/3 

20/3 


- 3d 

3 5 

10/- 

6/^4 

Au. Brit. Foods 

9/1% 


3 4 

12^6 

8/IO*t 

Altec. Fisheries 

10/6 

+7*id 

... 

126 

71 

Avon Producu 

8119*1 

-6% 

1 2 

50/3 


Beeeham Group 

48/7*1 

-9d 

2-6 

275 

Beghin 

Fr.264 

-3 

22 

37/6 

27/6 

Bovril 

37/6« 

40/1% 

+2/- 

6 4 

41/9 

34/9 

Brit Cocoa A Ch. 

f3d 

3 5 

33^/9 

18/3 

Brit. Drug Haas. 

32/- 

16/1*1 

1/- 

3 5 

16/3 

iJt 

Brooke Bond 'B' 


4 1 

44 

Coig.-Palmollve 

160 

Vi'i 

2-5 

5-04 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

SAS 04 

+0 37 

... 

11/6*4 

8/- 

Exprtis Dry. 'A' 

Fitch Lovell 

11/6*4 

+2'.d 

4 3 

10/4*1 

3970 

7/1% 

10/3 

... 

3 9 

2430 

Geigy 

Fr S 3930 

+ IS0 

0 9 

81% 

67*1 

General Foods 

867*. 

2*1 

3 5 

37**14 

26 

General Mills 

831% 

^ 1% 

2 5 

69/6 

37/6 

Glaxo 

69/6 

3d 

2-6 

50*4 

30% 

Heinz 

847 

*i 

2 8 

34/10% 

25/4*1 

Horllcki 

34/10*1 

i2/7% 

4 3 

15/6 

11/3 

Liebigs 

15/4% 

1 1/1% 

4<5 

1434 

1160 

L’Oroal 

Fr.l3S3 

- 19 

1 2 

11,050 

6,520 

Motts 

L8I75 

-74 


50/5*4 

2730 

30/5*4 

Nat Canning 

49/611 

9d 

4-'6 

1910 

Noftie 

Fr 5.2390 

- 5 

1 7 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr.l48 

-*i 

. 

99*1 

69% 

Procter Gamble 

887% 

-1% 

2 5 

34/7*1 

24/9 

Ranki'Hovis 

34/- 


47 

39/6 

10/10% 

27/9 

Reckitt A Colm. 

37/3 


4 0 

7/6 

Rots Group 

8/r 

6 2 

18/6 

12/9*4 

Schweppes 

Smiths' Food 

18/2% 

'-'9d 

3 8 

18/3 

13/3 

10/10*1 

16/3 

0 a 

15/6 

36/1*1 

Spllleri 

14/9* 

-6d 

4 4 

25/- 

Tate A Lyle 

35/7*. 

l<id 

5 6 

15/1% 

10/6*4 

Unlgaie 

14/6 

3*4d 

4 8 

45/9 

29/10*1 

Unilever 

44/3 

I3d 

2 8 

175/- 

121/3 

Unilever NV 

173/6 

|B/6 

2 9 

31/3 

26/3 

United Biscuits 

Motora, Aircraft 

31/- 

3d 

4 2 

14/3% 

9/3 

British Motor 

13/- 

5*xi 

3 9 

50 

34% 

Caterpillar Tract 

842 

- I%* 

2 9 

54% 

31*. 

Chrysler 

850*1 

1 

3 9 

159 2 

104 8 

Citroen 

Fr.ll7-5 

*2 1 

4 2 

631 

378 

Daimler-Benz 


f6 

2 9 

26/4*1 

16/4*1 

Dowty Group 

iS/3 

6d 

3 5 

36/3 

27/4*. 

Dunlop 

35/- 

..6d 

4 5 

. 3014 

2694 

Flat 

L.2883 

i 3 

3 5 

25/- 

17/3 

Ford ^DR) 

Gan Dynamics 

23/1% 

9d 

3 7 

78% 

47*1 

857*. 

4% 

1 8 

41/6 

29/1% 

Gen Mts (Un.) 

37/10*. 

1/3 

3-6 

51% 

40 

Goodyear 

843*. 

1 

3 1 

46/3 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

44/3 

9d 

5 4 

43/- 

30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

42/6* 

6d 

2-3 

145 

III 

Komatzu 

Y.I2I 

2 

5 0 

67/3 

41/9 

Levland Motors 

64/9 

|9d 

3 7 

48/1% 

29/10*1 

J Lucas 

47/10% 

l*id 

3 S 

27% 

18*. 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln 

8C IT*. 

-% 


760 

557 

Fr.74S 

+9 

i'6 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y244 

12 

3 1 

140 5 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Fr.l35 

fO-4 

4 0 

4230 

3110 

Plreili*5pa 

L409I 

1 1 

2 5 

51/7% 

45/1% 

Rolls-Royce 

45/3 

1/9 

4 9 

7/i 

2/10*1 

Rootes Mtrs 'A' 

7/- 

*4d 


2? 

11/4% 

Smiths Indiist. 

17/10*1 

l*id 

4 '5 

445 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%446 

1 

25 

433 

280 

Volkswagen 

«420 

flO 

4 8 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 135 

-S 

2 6 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

17/7*. 

-1/1% 

2 8 

12/6 

7/6 

Wllmot-Breeden 11/9 

Office Equip., Photo. 

6*4d 

4 7 

126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.I05 

-2 

3 8 

ISO 

125*. 

Eastman Kodak 

8130 

-% 

1 7 

1768 

1206 

Gavaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I634 

-6 

3 1 

38/3 

20/3 

Gestetner ‘A’ 

38/3 

I 9d 

2 3 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Priv 

L374I 

80 

2 1 

29/6 

20/3 

Ozalld 

28/6 

8274*4 

t 3d 

4 0 

312% 

199 

Xerox 

Paper A Publlahlng 

15% 

0 4 

56/6 

46/- 

Bowatcr Paper 

55/4*1 

I9/I0’i* 

1 4*id 

S 4 

20/9 

10/7*1 

18/5*4 

British Printing 

f I'ld 

3 5 

27/9 

Bunzl Pulp A P 

27/6 

-3d 

2 2 

55 

42% 

Crown Zeller 

842% 

- *4 

5 2 

30/6 

20/9 

DRG 

18/6 

-7*id 

4 6 

34/9 

26/6 

15/10% 

Fintneial News 

33/3 

18/2*4 

1 1/3 

4 2 

20/5*4 

Int. Publishing 
Longmeni Gp 'A' 

9*4d 

5 B 

jje 

33/3 

^11- 

13/9 

4 0 

23*4 

MacMillan Bl. P 

8C.25% 

■1 1% 


55*. 

43*1 

McGraw Hill 

844% . 

^ 1% 

OS 

23/7*1 

16/9 

Newt of the WId 

20/6 

44/7*. 

+2/7*. 

('I) 

48/6 

40/4*1 

Reed Paper 

-l*Kl 

5 7 

41/9 

31/3 

W H. Smith 'A' 

40/- 

-1/- 

4 5 

25/9 

16/9 

Thomson Organ. 

25/9 

13/3 

5 5 

40/9 

31/3 

Wiggins Teape 

Property 

38/9 

13/3 

5 2 

9/1% 

6/- 

Capital A Counties 

9/1% 

+ »4d 

3 8 

35/4*1 

24/3 

47/1% 

City Centre Prp. 

35/4*1 

I9d 

4 2 


City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

66/1%* 

i 2/4*1 

4 5 

38/3 

24/6 

Hammersns. 'A' 

37/- 


2 7 

17/6 

12/- 

Land Seeuricics 

17/9 

’l'3d 

3 7 

31/6 

26/6 

Lon Cty. F'hold. 

31/6 

+ 6d 

5 8 

11/1% 

15/11*4 

7/6 

Lon. Merch Sea. 

ll/0»4* 
r 15/11% 

*4d 

34 

11/5*4 

16/4*1 

8/6*4 

Metrepoilun Est A Pt) 

-f4'id 

34 

20/3 

5c Manins 

19/9 

+3d 

4 5 

12/- 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

11/1% 


(4 5) 

618 25 

470 

5. G. Immobllaire 

L.590 

”14 5 

42 

46/- 

34/6 

Stock Conversn 

Airllfiea A Shipping 

46/- 

-f-3/- 

1 1 

24/6 

7/- 

Anglo Norness 

19/3 

-1/9 


24/- 

15/3 

Brit. A Comm. 

24/- 

+ld 

50 

11/6 

8/- 

Cammell Laird 

ll/$% 

+M 

5 2 

14/1% 

11/3 

Cunard 

13/4*. 

761} 

+ l'sd 

7-4 


Furness Withy 


76 



Harland A Wolff 

IP 

-Pad 


1530 

im 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I450 

-40 

i'l 

418-1 

240 

KLM 

n.268 

+2 



165*4 

Lufthansi 

%I97 

-4 


45/- 

Ocean Steamship 

5 T /6 

+3d 

5'4 


Priew. IM7 OrdliiMy Prhw, Chuifa Yitid 

•feocks Nov. on Nov. 

Hl|h low 8. IM7 w«tk • 

36'« 23*. PtnAnrarlcm I23% - 2’t 1*7 

2f/4<i 23/6 P.iO.Dofd. 2S/3 +3d 71 

20/6 15/- Swu.Huntor 20/l'i H7*ad 5-9 

MM 925 SwIiMir (Boiror) Pr.S.9a0 +5 3-0 

89'« 55 TWA 155*4 -I 1-8 

651 438 Blj^ntorf %620 -i0<i 2 8 

21/10*1 Id/IO** Booti.Pure Dru| 21/6 --3d 3-2 

26/l*t 20/7*« firlt. Homo Stn. 25/6 - 3d 3 9 

22/IO*i 17/1*1 British Shot 721- -f-l*id 4-5 

31/6 20/- Montuuo Burton 29/6 +3d 3-0 

36/4*1 26/6 Dtb^ims 36/- -fl/- 5-5 

275 in GaUcrlct Lafayatto Fr.2IO +9 1-6 

564 440 Galarlat Praedei %440 ... 4-0 

SS/6 38/1*1 Grattan Wart. 55/- -3d 2 8 

37^4 26*4 G. T. A. AP. t2B*i -H 5 6 

59/1*1 38/3 GUS'A* 57/7*i - l*id 3-1 

2^1*1 17/10*1 HouitofFrutr 25/IO*i H-l/7'i 5-3 

27M 2210 Innovation Fr.B.2390 - 60 

16/- 9/7*1 Int. Storai l5/4*a - l*id 3 6 

697 461 Karttadt %697 -f44 2 6 

580*1 385 Kaufhof %580*i -fl0*i 2 4 

1094 821 URadouta Fr.1055 -II 17 

400-25 306 LaRlnaicanta L.383 75 -10 5 2 0 

46/- 31/4*1 Marks B Spancar 44/3« -fl*td 3-5 

31*1 20*1 Montfomery W. 122*4 -f *■ 4 4 

4 49 2-79 Myar Emporium $A.4 49 -f O 27 

324 230 Nackarman %324 ill 4 0 

384 236 Nouvallas Gall. Fr.296 II 1-4 

96/6 53/9 O.K. BizaarrA’ 92/- | I/- 3-0 

183 117-8 Printampt Fr.l57 5 tl3 3 0 

28/7*1 18/6 Provid Clothe. 28/l*i t'ld 3-3 

59^4 44^1 Start Roebuck |SS*4 !*■ 2 -2 

24/7*1 10/9 Tatco Stores 23/l0*i 9d IS 

31/3 25/- United Drapery 3l/-« i-l/4'i 4 4 

21/3 16/3 Wooiworth 20/4<i - 6*4d 4 9 

Taxtllaa. Clothinf 

63 49 2 A.K.U. FI.62 8 il-5 5-8 

28/- 22/3 Ashton Bros. 28/- 4 6d 5 3 

SO't 25*4 Burlington 138% -% 3 1 

10/- 6/5*4 Calico Printers 8/5*4 -S'ld 7 4 

14/10*1 11/4*1 Carrington A D. 14/3 -7*id 5 2 

50/- 33/- Coats. Ptns. 49/- f 9d- 5 5 

23/7*1 16/10*1 Couruuldi 2I/I0*i -3d 57 

ll/4'i 8/4*1 Eng. Sawing Ctot. IO/4*i -6d 6 0 

45/6 38/- Snia Viscose Priv. 39/6 |-l/- (3 8) 

57*1 37% Stevens, J.P. 852 1% 4 3 

107 81 Tallin Y.89 6 7 

138 113 Toyo Rayon Y.I24 U 5-6 

13/6 9/10*1 Vlyellainc. 12/61 -9d 6-0 

60/6 52/4*1 West Riding W. 59/6 -9d 6 0 

15/6 10/- Woolcombert l2/4*i -l*id 3 2 

88/- 72/- Briefer. Tob. 87/3 -3d 4-6 

6/6*4 4/0*4 arrarat'B’ 5/6*4 +l*id 6 3 

20/10*1 15/3 Gallahar 20/3 -4*id 6 9 

77/9 60/10*1 Imperial Tobac. 73/7't +l*id 5-8 

60/- 45/- Rembrandt 60/- +2/6 3 0 

Utillkloa/IUIlB 

73% 56 Canadian Pacific |CAi*i +1% 

732 660 Chubu Y.67I ... 7 5 

804 710 Chugoku Y.74S +5 6-7 

36 32*1 Cons. Edison 832*1 -% 5 5 

2494 2158 E.B.E.S. Fr.B.2304 -16 5-4 

1780 1480 Intercom. Fr.B.I640 +36 6 I 

735 670 Kansal Elec. P. Y.682 ... 7 3 

447*4 322 R.W.E. %444*i | 5»i 3 2 

120 100 Tokyo Gas Y.I06 - 2 5 7 

Invoet. Truata 

33/4*1 22/3% Alliance Trust 33/- -l*sd 3-0 

19/- 14/6 Atlas Elec 19/-* +9d 3 5 

60/- 44/3 B.E.T. ‘A* Oefd. 58/6 - l*sd 6 1 

20/3 12/9 British Assets 20/- l*id 3 0 

21/1*1 15/10*1 Cable A Wireless 21/- 1 l*sd 3-5 

19/2*4 13/4*1 Foreign A Cel. I8/I0*i -l*id 3 1 

21/- 15/10*1 Globe Tel. AT. 21/10% ... 3 3 

37/- 28/4*1 Industrial A Gan. 36/9* + l*id 3 9 

185 2 IM4 Incerunle FI.178 3 -I-1 5-1 

19/3 14/1% Mercantile Inv. 19/- -3d 3 9 

227 2 193 Robeco FI.2I9 4 ... 4 4 

219-4 169 3 Rolinco Fl.219-4 +4 0-9 

27/6 17/- Witaninv. 27/6 +1/- 2-6 


Mon^y Hark«l Indkaton 


Bank rate waa raiood timidly and probably inoffectually by a half¬ 
point to 6i par cent which moana the markote will probably atart 
anticipating a further half-point notch fairly aoon Sterling waa 
given a very modest boost by the discount rate increase. 


Treoaury Bill Tandora 

Amount 

9|.08y 
Average 
race or 

Alteccad 

Tender 

Issue 

Data of 

9/-Day 

Applied 

■cMax. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1966 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Race* 

% 

standing 

Nov. 

4 

1500 

296 3 

130 5 40 

f! 

2.420-0 

1967 

Aug. 

4 

270-0 

385 5 

106 10 62 

62 

2,470-0 

II 

270-0 

S9S-9 

106 10-56 

65 

tsao-o 

„ 

18 

250 0 

370 1 

IQS 10 85 

79 

Z690-0 

„ 

25 

230-0 

354-6 

105 9-96 

56 

1770-0 

Sept. 

1 

230-0 

364 7 

105 9-56 

51 

24300 

8 

260-0 

410-B 

105 9-49 

49 

t890-0 

„ 

15 

210-0 

346-3 

105 9-26 

46 

XftOO 

„ 

22 

210-0 

323 3 

107 4-65 

47 

3,020-0 

3440-0 

„ 

29 

210-0 

335 5 

109 5-90 

$7 

Oct. 

6 

210-0 

310-1 

109 6-65 

69 

3.010 0 

„ 

13 

2100 

320 3 

109 6-39 

65 

3,080 0 


20 

220 0 

2M9 

114 6-91 

78 

3460-0 


27 

2104 

137-0 

114 6-|6 

57 

3.030-0 

Nov. 

3 

2100 

337-0 

117 1-91 

45 

1990-0 


* On November 3rd,eandara for 9l>day bills, at £98 lOi. 8d. saeurad 
45 per cant, higher tenders being aliotcad In foil. The offor for 
this weak ww for £250 million 91-aty bills. 
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Prices. 

1967 

OrtHnory 

Price, 

Change 

Yitid 



‘ Sboclia 

Nov. 

on 

Nov 

High 

Low 

Miacetlanoous 

8 . 1967 

week 

+ 17 

1 

370 

260 

Air LIquIde 

AllledE,P. 

Fr.3SI 

26 

13^. 

M/- 

12/9 

28/4*s* 

+ Pid 

43 

29/3 

M/- 

VVlillam Baird 

-4’.d 

70 

30/6 

22/6 

Bettobell 

29/9 

24/7*. 


42 

26/- 

17/10*1 

im 

Bookers 

-3d 

6 f , 

45/3 

British Match 

45/- 

\M 


5 0 

11/3*4 

6 / 6*4 

British Oxygen 

49d 

46 

13/7*1 

10/2*4 

II/- 

British Ropes 

12 / 1 % 

-4'sd 

66 

•h 

Cope Allmen 

9/10% 

^4'id 

6 0 ' 

33/9 

20/4*s 

De La Rue 

32^6 

+3/- 

46 

46/- 

45/6 

37/7*1 

39/- 

Dalgecy 

Hays Wharf 

41/7*1* 


57 

60 

(39/6 

IOS/3 

Hudson's Bay 

135/6 

- 1 /- 

19 

47/- 

121 

S'- 

Inchespe 

C. Itoh 



5 3 
53 

64/6 

43/6 

Johnson Macchey 

64/6 

$104% 


3 2 

115*4 

81% 

Litton Industries 


93*. 

76^4 

Mlnneca M. A M. 

885 

1 % 

is 

185 

135 

Mitsui 

Y.I4S 

3 

4 8 

12/6*4 

10 / 1 % 

Pillar Holdings 

Sears ‘A* 

12/3 

3»*d 

5 i 

26/9 

17/1% 

25/7*1 

6 d 

4 9 

s:” 

11 / 10 % 

Sceetley 

17/10*1 

3d 

4S 

19/4*1 

29/4*1 

46*. 

Thoi. Tilling 

fl 

+ 9d 

4 5 

Turner A Newall 

+ 1 / 1 % 

51 

Union Carbide 

|46*t 

- 1 % 

4 3 

8/9 

S/9 

United Glass 

8/4*1 

+ 6 d 

.. 

31/6 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

30/- 

- 6 d 

4 6 



Oil 




657 

513 

Aquitaina 

Fr.576 


2 0 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

61/- 

T9d 

i"’. 

59/- 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

-3d 

210 

139 

Cie. Petrolcs 

Fr.l75 5 

fl 

3 6 

76 

58*4 

Gulf Oil 

MoblToil 

$72% 

1 

3 0 

49 

39*4 

$41% 

% 

4 '8 

2218 

1440 

Pecrefina 

Fr.B.2038 

20 

4 3 

£19*4 

£14% 

Royal Dutch 

£18*4 


3-6 

50/3 

^ 10 % 

Shell Transport 

48/6 


4 2 

63% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$57*. 

- 1 % 

4 i 

64*1 

47*1 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$50 

2*4 

3 8 

69 

60 

Stan Oil N.J. 

$64*4 

- 2 *. 

5 3 

82% 

68 *. 

Texaco Inc 

$77 

- 3% 

3 5 



Gold Mlnoi*—Flnonco 



12 /- 

9h 

Ashanti 

113 

+3d 

(") 

96/- 

68/9 

£15**14 

OFSIT 

84/- 

+7/- 

8 3 

3 5 

£19*1. 

Anglo>American 

£18*14 


39/9 

21 / 1 % 

Chartar Cons. 

39/- 

"Sd 

3 0 

isWi 

105/4*1 

- Cons. Gold Fids. 

159/4*. 

+5/10% 

3 4 

146/3 

91/10% 

General Mining 

137/6 

f 10 /- 

5 1 

226/3 

170/- 

J'burg. Com 

222/6 

+7/6 

2 9 

95/3 

81/10% 

Rand Selection 

91/4 

+ 1/3 

41 

114/4*1 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

110/7% 

+ 10 /- 

4 0 



Minot A Motels 




36*1 

25 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.26 

+ % 

... 

3410 

2387 5 

Alutsuissa 

Fr.S.3080 

+50 

2 3 

57*. 

42% 

Amer. Met Cllm. 

$47*. 

+ 1 % 

40 

11/3 

6/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/1% 


15 8 

53 

23% 

Anaconde 

$43*1 

-1 

5-7 

46/6 

19/4*. 

C.A.S.T 

40/3* 

46d 

5-0 

56/- 

47/3 

Cens'd Tin Smelters 

56/- 

fl/- 

6 3 

£15 

£11*14 

De Beers Defd. 

£l4**u 

f*14 

3 7 

93*. 

82 

Falcon bridge 

$C.90 

f3*4 


112 % 

83*4 

Inter. Nickel 

$107*. 

f4*. 


51% 

36*4 

Kennecott 

$41% 

- 1 % 

4 8 

15/7% 


Lonrho 

15/7*. 

f I0*id 

6-4 

36/- 

Mount Isa 

36/- 

H/3 

(1 I) 

76 

54*1 

Penarroya 

Fr.7l 

3 5 

4-4 

59*. 

44 

Reynolds Metals 

$45% 

f% 

2 0 

79/3 

36/10% 

R.T.2. 

79/3 

+ 1 /- 

2 5 

40/- 

30/6 

Rhokana 

37/6 

f 3d 

16 0 

80/- 

51/6 

55/6 

Roan Sel. Trust 

72/- 


9 86 

IlS/- 

Selection Trust 

110 /- 

■■' 1/6 

2 9 

1094 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I062 

+8 

3 3 

76/- 

43/- 

Zambia, An|.-Am. 
Pfontetlona, Etc. 

66 /- 

+ 6 d 

1196 

4/6 

2/4*. 

Asum Cons'd. 

3/4*1 

-4*ul 

II 1 

64/6 

33/1% 

49/- 

27/4*4 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

62/3 

+ 6 d 

12 9 

Guthrie 

29/9*4 

3*4d 

II 7 

4/6*4 

3/2*4 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jolmi 

3/4% 

-Pid 

(«) 

17/6 

\\h 

12/6 

+ 6 d 

10-5 

3/4*1 

2/6 

Plantation Heldgs. 

2/6 

-Pid 

14-8 


Mam ftdAAJM# maoA MaAaa 

w^wnmf pviM hbw* 


London 1 November 

9 



Bonk Rate 

% 

Euro>atorllng depoiite 

(from 6%. 9/11/67) 

6'i 

(In Parit): 


Oopoeit raOeat 


2 days’ notin 

6% 

7 d^' notice- 


3 months' 

7 

Clearing banks 

4*1 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

4*4 

Troaoury bHIa 

4-67 

Local authorlUes 

6% 

CarteorDapoalt 5-25 

3 months' find: 


Sterling: 


Leal authorltlos 

6*4 

Spot race 

$2 7825 

Finanu houses 

7 

Forward discount 


7 days’ 


(J months'): 

**41 anti 

Interbank rote 

6% 

Forward covor 



3 months' (3 months'); 

Annual let. east l*%s% 
Buro^ollar depoaltai Investmont currency: 

7 days’ notice 4*s Investment | 3^4% prao 

3 months' 5*4 


Covarod ArMtn^a 

In favour of 1 


Morglna (3 months') 

Last wook % 

This week 

luradollor/UK local 

Mwnvmy fwiv 

N. York 

•»M 

N.York ' 

IteW-dollar/Euro oterllng 

N. York 

%t 

N. York 

UifeAAAlAGAii iHSate^dhA 



Ruro-dollar/UK local 

■mnoriv^ fWM 

London 

1% 

London 

iiiPOHlollar/InbarifMk 

London 

1% 

Londw 




to reduce maintenance and prolong life. But 
what really counts is the built-in efficiency in 
NKK industrial plants made with NKK steel. 

NKK is a steelmaker, shipbuilder, engineer 
and constructor of industrial plants and 
equipments. 

NKK is the name in quality. 


NIPPON KOKAN 


Htod Offkt: Tokyo, Jopon 

Loodon Offko; Morlow Houso, Lloyd's Avenuo, 
London E. C. 3 

Dvossoldorf Offko: Krouisfrosso 34, 
Duossoldorf, Wosf Gormony 
Othor Ovofsoos Offkos: Now York, 
Los Anpolos, Hong Konp & Singoporo 
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Munfch*a Marhnplatt—^Juat ftvB minutBS from a riBw Bank of AmBtica branch. 


Mail-on*th6-8pot?iail1 Munich. Are you engaged In a mi^ov' 
overseas expansion? So are we. Wherever new business Interests 
take you ^ from Europe’s Common Market to Central America’s 
-a man-on-the-spot from BANK OF AMERICA l» already 
there to help. For first-hand facts and local contacts, call on the 
worldwide resources of Bank of America— first In banking. 

SANK or AMERICA ON-THE SPOT San Fr«n«lM», Lot Angtlft, ovar 400 CaltfOmia oemintinltlWf Aniattr^iffl • AAeMf|i( « Banflioh • Stifttt « ShmiiMuHn • SaMla • WnhifMy 
Brw$Mlf • Bu*no$ Alrw • Calcutta • Caracaa •‘OMeaga • Copanhafan • DuaaNlSerf • Quam • Qwtanwia City * aiMyaspil • kong Km| # KaraOil • KoBa a gygfi LiwittiTaLiAoa • UhM 
La Pai • Lima • Loi^on • Madnd • Manafua • Manila ■ M^ilU • MaaliiD City ■ Milan • M^ch • Ijjjh* VPiV Chy* Okloaam • Osaka • fanma City • PaHa • llkf «# Janairo • Bfltartlam 
Salfon • San Padro Jula a Santiaga • Blngapeta • Bytffwy ♦ tfipal • Tm^tpa * TMiaran a TiakyaP V^Baralap a Vtanpa * Vim dal Mar a Washinttait* O.C. • Yotohaim • ?Mrloh asSScA 
D'AMERICA E O'lfALIA over 80 offieaa thrMgheal Italy • APflLIAirES AN^ CORRESPONOehTf WORLD. WIDE • eaSB? Bank of r^tiBavfnil 

London Branch. 27/29 Wofbrook. B C. 4 * West End Brancti. 29 Davies London 




















INTERNATIONAL 


CONTENTS 


How mmey is mantled 

Ultimately, the effeettveneas of monetary 
management depends on the broader frame¬ 
work in which it has to operate. But ^hat still 
leaves central bankers room to impro\e the 
tools at their disposal and the way they use 
them, page 15. 


t" ■. 




Controlling South Americans 
non-banks 

In most South American countries the author!* 
ties arc trying to extend monetary controls to 
non-banks while also trying to stop the 
excessive proliferation of financial institutions 
at the fringe, page 30 



Japan: squee^f^ 
easing apart 

Recenriy, when money was eai||r, aMe h|% 
Japanese borrowers made themselves JUst a 
little more independent of their bafikeis; 
long can the present squeeze 
trend ? page 40* * ' 

.^.■ - ■ ' ■ -- - —. 


up the down stairease in Ikdy 

The odd question about Italian banks is 
whether they can adapt as well to tbt present 
economic upswing as they did when the 
economy was running downhill a few yean 
itgo, page 43. 




Overhaul at the Fed 

After 50 years without major change, 
America’s Federal Reser\c System is moving 
towards a reform of its credit control 
mechanism, and hoping at the same time to 
extend its influence more directly to all 
American banks, page 17. 


Curbing London’s other banks 

Ihc big question about the new controls to 
b( announced soon for laindon’s non-clearing 
banks is whether they will mainly be used to 
regulate credit through the market, or merely 
as a sanction to reinforce lending directives 
The outlook, pagjb 18. 


Jones in Germany 

British bankers should visit Frankfurt to sec in 
operation some of the reforms urged on them 
by Mr Jones's pnccs and incomes board, page 

i2 




; W 


South Africa sioamped with mon^ 

So far, South Africa has scarcely used the new, 
imaginative credit control mechanism 
embodied in its 1065 banking law A corres¬ 
pondent explains why, on page 34. 
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Banks built up down^undet 

Australian banka are doing well out of a 
system of monetary contrql exescia^d largely 
by cosy chats over the telcphonei pa^e 38- 


The Irish volunteers 

'fhe beginnings of a System of credit control 
have emeigcd from Ireland’s two-year reces¬ 
sion, page 47. 


Brussels as a Euro-eip 

In the race tb become Europe’s new financial 
capital, Brussels starts with some ma|or 
advantages, page 51. 


Those free Frmh 

Recent refonns have gone far to liberalise 
French banking—but not quite as far as they 
seemed to pioipiae in theory, page 52. 


Spapt’s othar route 

While the authonties in most countries are 
trying to strengthen the commercial banks, in 
Spain, exceptionally, there is a move to cut 
them down to sise, page 


Chinese ioammng 

^ (^faiy^tdlt banking structure has 
' ydtrC|p4ilkal upheavals remark- 
Ok banka, ironically, 

6 * 
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... bank directors and business men 
subscribe to THE BANKER They get 
first-class information and comment on 
financial and economic trends in Britain, 
America, The Common Market and 
throughout the' world. 

Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street, London E C 4 
Subscriptions £3 8 0 per annum $10 for* U S A and Canada 


UFITEC SJL 
UNION FINANCIERE 

65 Talstrasse, Zurich 


Financial Insfitution, Founded 1947 
Capital and Reserves S^r. 10.000.000 


Short and modium term financing 
Export financing without recourse 
Purchase, sale and advances 
against securities 
Equity participations 
Portfolio Management 

London Representative Office: 

150 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Tal: MON 1995 TELEX 262860 


Whatever yow probldn may be in FRANCE 





CREDIT DU NORD 


UNE presence constructive dans 

L'ECONOMIE UBANAISE OES 1860 


DEPUIS 1990. PARTICIPATION OE 
BANOUE DE L1NDOCHINE 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITAUANA 


ULLE, 28 Piece Rihour 
PARIS, 59, IM. Heasfmaim 


MEHBRE OE (.'ASSOCIATION DES BANQUES DU UBAN 
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rVIARIME IV!IDLA^JD GRACE 

r R U B T C CJ IVl P A rvj ^ ' ( i f f . 1 '\/ YORK 
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THE NATION 
OF DUBAJ 


A LTD. 


BANK 


Established 1%3 under charter granlJ b] Hb HIsluieN^ Sheikh 
RaNhM bin Saerd al-Maktoum, Ruler o(^bU and Us Dependencies 


Authorised Capital ©t 20, 250. 000 

Paid Up Capital (DE 17, 231. 100 

Agents — Qatar — DubaiCiIrrency Board 




•ua>> 


London Correspondents Newverk Correspondents 

National & Giindlays Bank Ltd MorganLvaraniy Trust of New 
I he Chartered Bank 1 

Midland Bank Limned »»">' cd America (Iniernalu.nal) 

Uuoman Bank Th« Cbi eied Bank 

Mnigan Guaranty Trust of New f^aw ^ nhattan Bank 
York 

Bank of AmeriM 
The bastern Bank Ltd 
Chase Manhattan Bank 


A COMPLETE BANKING SEltVICE FOR 
TRANSACnONS WITH 
DUBAI AND THE TRUOAl STATES 
AND ALL I 

PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN flB WORLD 


Postal Address ’ 

P.O. BOX 777 , DUBAI, TOUcUl STATES 
ARABIAN GULF 

C«bks: ^NATIONAL,” Dttlwf Ttkx: DBI 221 


^ HXki^iAiVi. wl* 


BANCO D1 SANTO SPIBITO 

BSTABUBadSD MOB 

ROME 



Complete international 
Banking service 


If you need 
a bank 
in Bermuda 

The Bank of N. T. ButterOeld & Son Umitod 
offer you a complete modem Bonking eervioa 

Including 

• Comprehensive Invaetment Advice 

• Taisteeship of Wills and Settlements 

• Incorporation of 6ermude*beeed 
Companies and Partnerehips 

THE BANK OF N. T. BUWERFIELP 
&SON UMITED HAMPTON PERMMOA 

London Rep tee e n ts dv e 
GaefNey 0. CliiKli.'l0 Old leiMlv, iondem 6.CA 
Talaphona. MQMHChOpM 
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the 

right 

combination 

for unlocking the door to money-making In- 
vestmenjts has been discovered by the hun¬ 
dreds of fbreign companies who have located 
their plants in Southern Italy. And now, to make 
new investments in Southern Italy even more 
profitable, you need only to proceed along the 
following lines: 

• concentrate on such high potential fields as 
chemicals, engineering, electronics, food¬ 
stuffs; 

e locate your plants in well-equipped indus¬ 
trial areas; 

• give your plants the optimum size permitted 
by the most advanced technologies. 

Do this and you too will have found the right 
combination for enjoying the maximum per¬ 
centage benefits of easy-term loans ( 70 ”/o) and 
cash grants (20**/o) offered for industrial invest¬ 
ments in Southern Italy, not to mention, of 
course, all the other available facilities, such 
as tax exemptions, reduction of transport costs 
and free technical, financial and organizational 
assistance from 

lASM 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OP SOUTHERN ITALY 

••• Viale PllsudskI, 124 - 00197 ROME ••• 
Telephone: 60 . 52.41 eeeeeeee 


i 



Istituto di Credito di Diritto Pubblico 

EKtablished in 1539 

Capital Funds and Reserves: 

Lit 31,618,716,019 

Industrial Credit Special Reserves: 

Lit 7,745,754,018 

Head Office: NAPLES 

473 branches operating in the principal 
localities of the Italian Peninsula 

Overseas Branches: 

ASMARA - BUENOS AIRES - CHISIMAIO 
MOGADISHU - NEW YORK - TRIPOLI 

Representative Offices Abroad: 
BRUXELLES - BUENOS AIRES 
FRANKFURT a/M - NEW YORK - PARIS 
ZURICH 
and 

LONDON 

St. Alphage House, 2, Fore Street, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: NATional 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANOO LDN 


Bank’s offices on the transatlantic liners 

~ RAFFAELLO ** and GIULIO CESARE ** 


Travel in Italy with 

Banco di Napoli 

TraveHers’ Cheques in Lire which are payable 
all over the world. 
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CONSOBZIO DI CREDITO PER LE OPERE PRBRLICRE 


(Public Works Credit Consortium) 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL : Lit. 15,300,000,000 
RESERVES: Lit. 43*648,052,923 
HEADQUARTERS: Rome, Italy 


Thf CONSORZIO DI CREDITO PER LE OPERE PUB- 
BLICHF finances the performance of public works with loans 
secured by annual appropriations in the national Budget, or by 
the assignment by Muncipal and Provincial governments, Land 
Reclamation Consortia and Regional administrations of revenues 
which enjoy equal rights of collection with those applying to direct 
taxes. 

Other important operations effected by the Consf)rtium com¬ 
prise direct loans to the State, the State Railways and to ANAS 
(National Highways Authority). Provision for the interest and 
repayment instalments of such Ic^ans is made by separate appropri¬ 
ations in the budgets of the borrowers, specifically allocated to the 
Consortium. In addition, the Consortium grants loans to local 
government authorities for the financing of their budget deficits and 
to the assignors of State annuities in respect of war damage 
compensation. 

Against the loans so granted, the Consortium issues its own 
Italian Lira or foreign currency bonds, redeemable in correspon¬ 
dence to the terms of repayment of the loans. The sums receivable 


by the Consortium deriving from the extinction of the loans are 
appropriated exclusively to the payment of interest and amortiza¬ 
tion of the corresponding bonds. Apart from the appropriation of 
such sums, the bonds are also guaranteed in aggregate by the 
subscribed capital and the reserves of the Consortium. 

The bonds issued by the Consortium are exempt from any 
existing or future tax or duty. The bonds enjoy parity with the* 
Municipal and Provincial Loan Certificates issued by the Carsa 
Depositi e Prestiti (Post Office Savings and Loans Fund) and with 
Real Property Loan Certificates. They are included among the 
securities on which the Bank of Italy is authorised to grant 
advances, and they mAy be deposited with the Central Bank by the 
commercial bAnks as guarantee of the bank drafts which they issue. 
The bonds of the Consortium enjoy the right of Stock Exihange 
quotation. 

Bodies nor having the earning of profit as a corporate object, 
enterprises and institutes which are required to invest all or part of 
their funds in securities issued or guaranteed by the State are 
authorised to purchase the bonds of the Consortium in accordance 
with that requirement. 


I'he Chairman of the Consortium is Aw. Tullio Odorizzi and the General Manager is Prof. Ferdinando Ventriglia. 


Istituto di Credito per le Imprese di Pubblica Iltilita 

(Public Utility Credit Institute) 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL : Lit 5,250*000*000 
RESERVES: Lit 25*749*185*107 
HEADQUARTERS; Rome, Italy 


The principal function of the Institute is to provide the 

following types of financing : 

—Medium and long-term loans to pul)lic and private 
enterprises for the provision of public utility works, 
installations and services, or of any project deemed to 
be in the public interest. 

—Medium and long-term loans at assisted interest rales for 
industrial projects on the Southern Italian mainland 
and islands, pursuant to Law No. 717 of 26th June, 

1965- 

—Medium and long-tenn loans at assisted interest rates for 
industrial projects in the depressed areas of Northern 
and Central Italy, pursuant to Law No. 614 of 22nd 
July, 1966. 


—Medium-term loans for stimulating prcxJuctive invest¬ 
ment and assisting the technological developnient of 
small and medium-scale enterprises, pursuant to Law 
No. 38 of 15th February, 1967, which extends the term 
of and amends Law No. 623 of 30th July, 1959. 

—I'inance for export credits and for assistance to developing 
countries, pursuant to Law No. 131 of 28th Fef)ruary, 
1967. 

I'he Italian Lira bonds of the Institute are quoted on all 
Italian Stock Exchanges, whilst the Institute’s foreign 
currency bonds are listed on the New York, Basle, Geneva 
and Zurich Stock Exchanges. 


The Headquarters of the Institute is in Rome : there are no branch offices and all cash transactions arc effected through 
the branches of the Bank of Italy. The Chainnan of the Institute is Avv. Tullio Odorixzi and the General Manager is 

Prof. Ferdinando Ventriglia. • . 
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ISIlIin HllllUE IIIUINI 

121, Via dalle Quattro Fontana, Roma, Italy 


BANCO DI SICILIA 

PUBLIC CREDIT INSmUTION 


Capital Funds Lire ]Mlli,000,000 
(besides special funds) 


Board of Directors and Head Office in Palcnno 


Subsertbed capital: Ut 100,000 m. 

Raaarvaa: Lit 100,638 m. 

Loans outstanding as of March 31, 1967 
Lit 2,036«819 m. (equivalent to £1,164 m.) 
Domestic bonds outstanding as of March 31, 1967 
Ut 1,482,840 m. (equivalent to £^ m.) 
Foreign borrowings outstanding as of March 31,1967 
Lit 146,860 m. (equivaient to £84 m.) 


I M I IS an expsrisncsd credit oroanisation antabltshsd in 1931 


Under its regulations and by<lawa, I M I can operate through 
a the eNtenaion of medium- and long-term credit by loans and 
other credit trenaactiona (also for new ventures m the South 
of Italy assisted by Government contributions on interest), 

• the acquisition of equity participations. 

• the term financing of export of capital goods 
a the assumption of trusteeships 

I M I's financial transactions are available to foreign concerns 
making productive investments in Italy 

I M I raises the funds it needs for its financing activities on the 
Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which 
have become widely popular with investors and savers 


Repr9sentativ9 0tfie9S in Washington. Zurich. Bruss9ls M9Kieo City 
Branch Offices in Milan, Turin Genoa, Padua. Venice Floranca, Ban, 
Naples Catania 


Representative Office in Rome 


Orgpninalion in Sktly: Branches m Agngento, Caltagtrone. 
Caltanissetta, Catania, Enna, Messina, Palermo, Ragusa, 
vSiracusa, Termini Imerese. Trapani; Sub-branches in 
Gela and Marsala and 212 Agencies throughout the 
Island. 

38 Branches and Oty Agencies in Ancona, Bologna, 
Firenze, Genova, Milano, Roma, Torino. Trieste, 
Venezia authorized to operate in the whole territory 
of the respective regions. 

Representative Office in New York 37. Wall Street. 
Telephone: HANover 2-2119. 

Other Representative Offices in Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Frankfurt. M, London, Paris and Zurich. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

All banking, foreign exchange and stock transactions. 


Banca 

IYazionale del 

EiAVORO 

Branches all over Italy 
Head Office: Rome 

Branches in New York and Madrid — 
Affiliato: Lavoro Bank A.G. 

Zurich — Six Special Sections for 
Medium & Long term Credit — 
Correspondents throughout the World 

Representative offices in: 

Paris, Frankfurt a. M., Mentraai 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 

Ctracas and: 

59-67 Gresham St, LONDON E.C.2 


TOTAL ASSETS AT THE END OF 1966 
FOR BANK AND SPECIAL SEaiONS: 
EQUIVALENT OF £2,656 MILLION 


BANCA DEL FRIULI 

80CIETA PER AZIONl FOUNDED IN 1872 

BANKING AGENTS FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
Registered and Head Office — Udine 
VIA VITTORIO VENETO, 20 

Chief Office —Udine 
VIA PREFETTURA, 9 
Telephone 63 651 - 2 - 3 - 4 
Telex 46162 FfflULBAN 

City Branches in Udine 

N 1—Viale Volontarl della Uberth. 13-b Tel 56-288 

N 2—Via PoseoUe. B (Placaa del Pollame) Tel 56-567 

N 3-Via Roma. 16 (Zona BtaHone Perrovlarlaj Tel. 57-350 

N 4—Via Praeehluao, 44 (Plouale Olvidale) Tel B3-100 

OaplUl Ut 309.0lNI.40e-ReMrVM Ut 1 900.000 000 

Branches : 


Artegna - Avloao - Anoae X - Bula - Oaaeva dl JB^le 
DtuSe - Owvlfnono dol Prlutt - Clvldale del Friuli - Oodredx 
Oordenona <• Oordovado - Oomtaia - Famna - Oemona del \ 
OrodlM* dTionio - Grade - Lattaona - Udo dl Jeaolo - Uin 
Moaiam - Mareto dl Tomba - Mofglo Udineaa - Monfiloc 


CaMfoa della 


- Clvldalo del Friuli - Oodn^ - Oonegllano - 
ma - Famna - Oemona del FrtttU - Oorula - 
ttaona - Udo dl Jeaolo - Uinano SabModoro - 

- Mofglo Udlneee - Monfoloone • Montereale 
ro - mmoceo • Palroonova - Patuita - Pavla 


Maniam - Mereto dl Tomba - Mogglo Udlneee - Monfawone • Montereale 
ValoeUi&a - MoitMllaBo - Ovoro - Pamoceo • Palroanova - Patuita - Pavla 
dl Udine - Pleve u Oodoro • PMtebba - Poreia - Pordenone - Portogruaro - 
Praia dl Pordenooe - aocUe - Ban Oanlele del Prlull - B Dona dl Plave • 
B Otorglp dl Uvenoa - S giorglo dl Mato - a Vito ol Tuttomento - 
BpiumSei^ - lilmaewna - Tonentp • Tarvisio - Tdimitto . Totvloeosa - 
Trioealmo - Trleata • Valvoione - Vittorio Veneto 

Offices : 

BlMotte (aeoional) - Ooorle (aeoaonal) - Oliuaetto - Poedle - Fontana Fredda • 
Ugnano PUWta (aoagonal) - Meduno - Poloenlgo - TravMlo - Venione 

Joint Tax Coiiection Offices : 

Avlano - Meduno - Mogglo Udmern - Ovaro - Paluaia - Pontebba - Pordenone - 
S Danlele del Prlull - 8 CHorgo dl Nogaro - 6 . Vito ml Tagllomento - 
Torvlgoosa 

Cablef 

Haas ogiec and Chtaf ORee FRWLBANCA ~ 

Braneket BANCA PBIVU 


DtpotHi txiMd Ut 93,000m. 


hmdi AdmMitgred tKicd Ut. 112,000m. 
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BANK MELLI IRAN 

The Largest Commercial Bank in Iran 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 


RESERVES 


DEPOSITS 


1,647,000,000 


54,745,726,559 


President: Youssof Khoshkish 
Head Office: Tehran, Iran 

Bank Melli Iran, founded in September 1928, 
is by far the largest and best equipped Bank in 
Iran. With a network of over 470 branches and 
sub-branches throughout Iran, and foreign 
branches in Hamburg and London, and 
numerous correspondents all over the world, it 
offers dependable and efficient service in all 
types of banking transactions and is uniquely 
equipped to handle complete international 
banking service. 


You, too, may profit from 
our world-wide 
connections 

Offering complete 
Banking Services 

Member of Frankfurt 
Stock Exchange 



INVESTITIONS- UND HANDELS-BANK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
FRANKFURT (Germany) BETHMANNSTRASSE 50-M 
Tell 210)1 Teltz: 41)142 Tdeirami: *INVESTBANK* 



BANK MELLI IRAN 

London Branch 
7-8, King Street, London, E.C,2 


BANK MELLI IRAN 

Hamburg Branch 
Ost-West Strasse 63 
2 Hamburg 11 


K.S.C. 

KUWAIT 

The Guff Bank offers a comprehensive service for either 
domestic or foreign business, and invites enquiries about 
trade, industrial development or investment. 

London Correspondents: 

Barclays Bank Ltd • Eastern Bank Ltd. 

Chairmen: Khalid al Yusuf ai Mutawa 
General Manager; Henry EagleAiB- 

Fully paid up Capital and Reserves KO 2 J62.297 
(KD1»£1) 

THE GULF BANK k.S.C. 

PkO. Baa 4200, Kuwait, AiaMa 
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THE 

BANK OF BARODA 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated in India with limited liability) 
Established 1908 Reg. Office: Mandvi Baroda 


Over 300 Branches in 
INDU, PAKISTAN, FUI ISLANDS 
MAURITIUS, KENYA, UGANDA 
GUYANA 


Banking and Exchange Business of Every 
Description transacted 
Chairman: N. M. CHOKSHI 


U.K. OFFICES 

31/32 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C2 
86 THE BROADWAY, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 


Nn 2 Ms 

IdimHonll 

HsttlMliC 

wilhtkilllM 


Through correspondents and 
agents we are able to 
conduct a world-wide 
international banking 
business. Enquiries 
are welcomed 
both in London ^ 

and at Head Office. ^ 



As New Zealand's 
leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service 


ISkSIlMZBW 

IneorpofaM with IhnUul ll»bUlty h Htw Z»$l»nd 1861 
London Main Office; 1 Queen Victoria Street • EM 
Piccadilly Circus Office; 54 Regent Street ■ 
Haymarfcet Office; 30 Royal Opera Arcade • 

(New Zeeland House Building) 
HeadOffice; P.O. Box2392’Wellington’NewZse|and 


Franc 

DOLUB 

KRONE 


PESETA 


1 

BRASS 

] 

Rouble 


Draehma 

LIR. 

A 


Poui 

nd 



the Northern Bank 
with worldwide connections 


HEAD OFFICE MOSLEY STREET • MANCHESTER 
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LIMITED 


LONDON 

20 Cannon Street, E C 4. 

LEEDS 

Westminster House, Park Row 

BIRMINGHAM 

123 Hagley Road 

NOTTINGHAM 

38 Bridtesmith Gate 

ZURICH 

SINGER & FRIEDLANDER A G. 
Am Schanzengraben 23 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


. M n H H M n n n N n 



IRANIANS' BANK 

Eitablnked 

Jmnumry3i,J960 


ntAMANS’BANK | 

Head Office M 

285 Hafi» Avenue* g 

Tehran, Iran ^ 


Chairman of the Board ^ 

and President § 

abolhassanebtehaj I 


€oiii|dete intematioBal iNudung ^ 

efCfalieps M 

Esecutlve and Trustee Service M 


M With its experienced management Iranians’ Bank is in a 
M unique position to offer its customers (free of charge) advice 
S dad guidance on bnsinets operations and investment 
g projects in Iran. 


BANK OF OMAN LTD. 

P.O. BOX 2111 

DUBAI 

TRUCIAL OMAN 

OPENED 1st MAY, 1967 
Paid Capital Q.D. Rlyala 6,750.000 

UNDERTAKES ALL TYPES 
OF BANKING BUSINESS 

Correspondents in London: 

OTTOMAN BANK 

18/22 ABCHURCH UNE. E.C4 

and Correspondents throughout the World 


YOUR 

BANK 


Offering you personal service 


since 1833 

1011 Vienna* Renngasse 3 
Telephon 63 56 71 

Telex 07-4219* 07-5314* Q7-4391 


YOUR 

TRADE 

COMPANY 


SpedeliSing m Transit- & Switch 
Transactions 


^.c/i€>e€cct/ 


IN 

AUSTRIA 


1011 Vienne* Renngasse 1 
Telephon 52 96 41 ^ 
Telex 07-4374, 07-4497 
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'I'hc staff at National Commercial Bank and the 
National Bank have to be specially interested 
in two things. 'Fhey have to be interested in 
people and money matters - in that order. 

If customers feel that the person behind the 


o 

o 

o 

o 


counter is genuinely friendly, they can see the 
bank is really interested in pros iding service. 

for finance - the facilities offered are now 
better than ever since the National Bank joined 
up with National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 


National Commercial Bank 

OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


The National Bank Limited 
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Iran-ideal country 
for private investment 


These key factors make Iran an ideal country for investment: 


Political Stability 
Abundance and variety of 
natural resources 

Adaptable labour at low cost 
Availability of local bank credits 


Expanding consumer market 

with rising standard of living 

Favourable tax concessions to 
newly established enterprises 


Duty-free import of capital goods for 
approved industries 

Repatriation of capital and profits up 
to 100 per cent 


Profltabte investment opportunities exist in many fields such as: 


Food processing and packaging 
Agricultural development and 
animal husbandry 
Ship-building 
Mining 

Chemical products 


Manufacture of: 

Diesel engines 
Compressors 

Automotive means of transportation 
Paper and cardboard 


Electric generators and electric 
appliances 

Telecommunication equipments 

Glass and crystal 

Turbines 


These companies, listed by country of origin, have recently become large-scale investors in Iran’s 
rapidly expanding economy: 


Allied Chemical Corporation, U.S.A. 

B. F. Goodrich International Co., 
U.S.A. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company, U.S.A. 
Dresser Industries Inc., U.S.A. 

F.M.C. Corporation, U.S/A. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
U.S.A. 

Park Davis & Co., U.S.A. 

Pfizer Corporation, U.S.A. 

Procter and Gamble Co., U.S.A. 

South Eastern Drilling Inc., U.S.A. 


Standard Oil Company, U.S.A. 
Reynolds International Inc., U.S.A. 
Aladdin Industries Ltd. U.K. 

The Rover Go. Ltd., U.K. 

I'he Cementation Co. Ltd. U.K. 
Compagnie de Pont-a-Masson S. A., 
France 

Societe Miniere et Metalurgique, 
France 

Citroen S. A., France 

Farbenfahriken Bayer A. (J., 

West (vcrmany 


Siemens Akleingesellschaft, West 
Germany 

Farbwerke Hoechst A. G., West 
Germany 

Salzgitter Maschinen A. G., West 
Germany 

Fiat S. p. A., Italy 
Ledoga S. p. A., Italy 

Societe Generale des Minerals, 
Belgium 

N. V. Philips, Netherlands 
A. B. Volvo, Sweden 


For further Mormation and literature please write to : 

'.o,\ u 

for the Attraction and Protection of Foreign Investments in Iran, Bank Markazi 
Iran (Central Bank of Iran), Tehran, Iran 
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How money is managed 


Just about every country sufficiently 
developed to attempt monetary manage¬ 
ment is at present engaged in overhauling 
the mechanism. This search for more 
effective monetary control is the main 
topic of this survey: not the reappraisal 
that is being undertaken by academicians, 
but rather the adjustments that a variety 
of countries are actually atteinptirig now. 
Bankers, and particularly central bankers, 
see these changes, understandably, not as 
confessions of failures in the systenis that 
have existed until now, but rather as 
adaptations to changing circumstances. 
They are surely partly right in this. 
Monetary control is one of the subordinate 
instruments of economic management, and 
its effectiveness depends to a very large 
extent on the scope that it is allowed. 
Central bankers have to make do with the 
brief they are given, and the experience of 
recent years has shown that monetary 
control effectively breaks down when it 
Ls required to do too much, as in the 
United States, and equally when it is left 
to do too little, as in Britain. 

These are not the only countries, by 
any means, in which monetary manage¬ 
ment has failed in some measure. 
But they are two countries where the 
failure of monetary management has 
pnjved particularly distressing. This is 
especially true of the United State.s, where 
the Federal Reserve now sits virtually 
paralysed into inaction, fearful of a repe¬ 
tition of last year’s delay followed by a 
body-blow to the American housing indus¬ 
try coupled with a wholly unintended 
impact on international interest rates— 
and this not because the Fed does not 
know what to do, but because it cannot 
do anything until the tax issue is settled. 
Thus until President Johnson and Con¬ 
gress accomplish the necessary political 
horse-trading to manoeuvre a tax increase 
through the legislature, the American 
economy will be left to pick up steam at 
a dangerously inflationary pace without 
the check of either fiscal or monetary re¬ 
straints. And until the President and 
Congress come to some arrangement, the 
rest of the world has to sit holding its 
breath, hoping desperately that American 
and international interest rates are 
going to shoot right through the roof 
again to provoke unnerving nights of hot 
nfidney Mtween the world's financial 
capitals. 

Britain's experience 

In > Britain, monetary management's 
failure has 'iMn: of frustration. 

Bank rate, qnoe an|;i|^tmment pf domei^c 
monetary been transformed 

mto a wehpop'ef ;^rlin^ defence : the 
7 per cent of the winttir of 

and .tlte of 1966 h^d no . 

^arlted Tph the domestic 

to the extent 
^hef' Bank rite pulls funds into 
f^ndon or, at least stops money flooding 


out, it accomplishes the exact reverse of 
monetary restraint by maintaining or in¬ 
creasing the liquidity of the banking 
system. And in a period of expansion 
accompanied by inflation, the added cost 
of credit is only a limited disincentive. In¬ 
deed, even the resort to crude quantita¬ 
tive lending ceilings by the Bank of 
England in 1965 scarcely checked credit 
expansion, and in the end the measures 
that actually did succeed in deflating the 
economy were the peculiarly badly con¬ 
ceived selective employment tax and, 
even more effectively, the hire purchase 
restrictions (which might just be defined 
as a form of monetary control, but cer¬ 
tainly not a conventional and far less a 
market form of monetary management). 
These hire purchase controls work fast, but 
they have an excessively concentrated 
impact on a handful of producers of 
consumer durables—including some of the 
growth industries from which Britain 
should hope for an expansion of exf)«>rts. 

This long discursion sets the prob¬ 
lems of central banking policy into 
perspective. Yet when all the factors cir¬ 
cumscribing the central banker’s freedom 
of action have been taken into account, 
there still remain some adjustments that 
he can attempt towards a more effective 
and equitable management of credit. 

Quite aside from the political frame¬ 
works in which they are confined, the 
central banks of America and Britain 
differ in the tools at their disposal. In 
America, the Fed’s most effective weapons 
(pending the overhaul described further 
on by a New York correspondent) are 
open market operations and the manipu¬ 
lation of interest ceilings under Regulation 
Q. These have severe limitations. Open 
market operations are inhibited, first, 
whenever the Treasury is forced into 
deficit financing, as now', because the 
central bank can scarcely disrupt the 
Government’s financing programme* 
There is a lot of talk in America about 
the Fed’s “ even keel ” policy which, 
roughly translated, means that it tries to 
keep the money markets relatively stable 
just before, during and after a big 
Treasury financing. But the concept that 
this gives the Fed any freedom of man¬ 
oeuvre in th^ intervening periods is 
exaggerated : when there is a oontinuinp; 
Treasury financing programme, the even 
keel is maintain^ on a more , or less 
enduring basis—^which means, effective¬ 
ly, an abandonment of. monetary control. 
This is precisely what is happening now. 

The Fed’s intpact 

On top of that, the Fed’s open market' 
bpemti^s tend to have only a delayed' 
impact on hank ctedit, and also a limited 
oha because of the extensive non^j^k 
£fiahcial xnarkets in the IJnijted Statu ; 
paiticuMy that ^ted by big burit^ 
companies that issue at a wholly un^ 
regulated pace their own unsecured ccun- 


Ultimately, the 
effectiveness of monetary 
management depends on 
the broader framework in 
which it has to operate. 
That still leaves central 
bankers room to improve 
the tools at their disposal 
and the way they use 
them 


ThijC suru^y gdiied 

and by mdfad M^daUohn 
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mercial paper. And the manipulation of 
interest ceilings merely diverts hinds with¬ 
in the financial spectrum i without a 
corresponding influence on the total of 
credit in the economy. 

I’hese weaknesses have the effect that 
when the Fed needs to tighten credit fast 
and sharp, the impact is felt (in order) by 
the housing sector ; business investment ; 
inventory iMiilding ; consumer durables 
financing ; and state and local government 
financing. But this order of impact 
(described recently by Mr Maisels, a 
member of the Fed’s board of governors) 
is not the one that monetary management 
ought to be achieving in the American 
economy, where the sharpest curb, ideally, 
ought probably to fall on consumer dur¬ 
ables and inventory building. 

In Britain, the effective tools of the 
Bank of England are somewhat different. 
Here, open market operations are merely 
one of the ways by which the central 
bank intervenes in the money market and, 
under the new system of intervention in 
the discount market, no longer as import¬ 
ant as formerly. Moreover, the scope is 
limited because some of Britain’s biggest 
industries are nationalised, and therefore 
unable to issue equities, and therefore 
forced to add to the pressures on the bond 
market by their resort to fixed interest 
financing. With open market operations 
limited and Bank rate rendered virtually 
useless in domestic terms, the Bank of 
England operates mainly through the dis¬ 
count window, where it has at least the 
advantage of being able to influence credit 
in the banking system sensitively from day 
to day by way of the discount market, 
and where it does have an immediate 
though limited influence on short-term 
interest rates. In America, by contrast, the 
Fed’s discount window is used sparingly 
by the banks, who prefer the federal 
funds market ; and unless the Fed .succeeds 
in encouraging more banks to use the 
window more frequently, it will remain a 
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relatively minor adjunct in the Fe^ieral 
Reserve systw’s armoury. 

New mix 

Yet far all these technical differences, 
the Bank of England and the Fed are 
both moving in the same direction by 
trying to extend monetary control directly 
to a broader spectrum of institutions (the 
non-clearing banks in England and the 
state chartered banks in America) ; and 
also by refurbishing the less effective in¬ 
struments they have (the disamnt window 
at the Fed and compulsory cash deposits 
at the Bank). And ^his, very broadly, is 
the direction in which many other coun¬ 
tries are moving too. There is also a move 
in a number of countries towards greater 
emphasis on monetary control through the 
market, especially after recent frightening 
emergency resorts to crude quantitative 
directives. And as part of this move, 
central bankers are in many cases going 
beyond the traditional dependence on i 
open market operations and interest rate 
manipulation into experimenting with a 
broader range of market controls (with 
differing emphasis, from country to coun¬ 
try, on reserve and liquid asset ratios, and 
also differences in the emphasis placed on 
these and interest rate policy and market 
intervention). 

But another common thread that runs 
through these ventures into new combina¬ 
tions of monetary management is a .seem- 
ing greater acceptance by central bankers 
that credit control is not a pure art to 
be exercised in a vacuum, but that it can 
he no more than one form of economic 
direction, and in reality a subsidiary 
one. (iermany is perhaps the only major 
country in wliic.h the central bankers are 
still fighting a brave rearguard action on 
this issue : and over the past yeai or so 
they have steadily lost ground on it. 7’his 
means that monetary management is 
coming to be more of a mixture of direc¬ 
tives and quantitative controls on the one 



world intorost rates are made—the open^markst trading foem,^ the New Xork Federal Reserve Bank 
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hand ; and of market mechanisms on the 
other. The central bankers' preference 
(and ours) is for market controls. As 
these are refined it will be possible to put 
a renewed emphasis on them, certainly in 
times of relative tranquility. But at times 
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of stress, the emphasis is likely to swing 
on to directives, quantitive controls and 
the like—as it did in Britain in' 1965 to 
1967, as it began to do in America last 
year, and as it threatens to do again in 
America this year if the tax bill is delayed. 


Overhaul at the Fed 


A two-year study of discount policy is 
now nearing completion, and it is just 
possible that the recommendations now 
being drafted as a result of it may be 
ready in ^ime for implementation by next 
spring, which is af)out the time at which 
a lot of people believe that another credit 
crisis may develop. The main proposal 
IS expected to be that member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System should be 
allowed to borrow from the Fed as a 
matter of right rather than just as a 
privilege, and that they should be en¬ 
couraged to borrow more freely and for 
longer terms by being given lines of credit. 
Those in favour of this proposal argue 
that if reserves were to be pumped into 
and siphoned out of the banking system 
to a greater extent by way of the discount 
window, the authorities would need to 
rely less heavily on open market opera¬ 
tions with their sometimes disruptive 
effects on financial markets. Against this, 
some people in the Fed believe that the 
creation of credit lines to the discount 
window would diminish the sensitivity of 
the authorities’ control over credit crea¬ 
tion. That is debatable. What .seems 
clear is that any such sweeping revision 
of discount practice is unlikely to be made 
without a stiff fight within the Fed itself. 

At the same time, the Fed is pressing 
for legislation which would extend its 
re.serve requirenients to all 13,600 com¬ 
mercial bank's in the United States instead 
of just the 6,100 member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, in return for 
which all commercial banks and not just 
member banks would be given the facility 
of borrowing at the Fed’s discount win¬ 
dow. At present, Federal Reserve member 
hanks are required to maintain up to 16^ 
per cent of demand deposits and up to 
f) per cent of time deposits in the form of 
cash or as deposits with Federal Reserve 
hanks, while the level of compulsory 
reserves of state chartered banks is usually 
lower—indeed in Illinois there is no 
reserve requirement at all. The idea of 
the Fed’s proposed change here is that if 
dl banks were subject to equal reserve 
requirements the impact on individual 
hanks would be reduced. The Fed argues 
that such a change is needed to stem 
mounting defections from the Systdm: 
since the mid*i9508 nearly 300 member 
hanks have left the fold to become state 
(chartered banks. Unless this fiight is 
checked, the Fed warns, it will simply 
ipn itself by creating the need for 
highe^ reejuired reserves from the banks 
that renbain, thus increasing their incen¬ 
tive for opting out of the System. 


Last year's credit crisis and the piospect 
that there may be anotlier on the way 
have given new urgency to proposals to 
streamline the monetary mechanism. The 
Fed is anxious above all to avoid a repeti¬ 
tion of last year’s experience, and there 
has been a good deal of talk that in a 
crunch it might rc.sort to selective controls 
alongside the traditional mechanisms. 
Liquid asset ratios 

All this is pure speculation. But many 
American bankers are taking it seriously 
enough. Some of them believe that the 
authorities may move towards control of 
credit by adopting the policy of setting 
minimum ratios of liquid assets, a weapon 
widely used outside the United States. 
In America, banks are merely required to 
maintain specified ratios of their total 
deposits in cash or as non-interest bear¬ 
ing deposits with Federal Reserve banks. 
On the other hand in Britain, to give one 
example, banks are required to maintain 
only very small deposits with the Bank 
of England, but they are required to 
maintain 28 per cent of their gmss 
deposits in liquid form—as cash, funds 
lent at call in the money market, 7'reasur\’ 
bills and other bills. 

Those who argue for extending mini¬ 
mum liquid ratios to American banks 
claim it would have the added advantage 
of obliging commercial banks to hold 
more of the securities being issued by the 
American government to help finance its 
war deficit. But this is precisely why 
some people in the Fed dislike it. 'Fheir 
tnain objection is tFiat under such a 
system the Treasury could usurp from the 
central bank the initiative for regulating 
credit. For the system could mean that 
the more Treasury securities that were 
bought by the commercial banks, the 
more loans those banks would be legally 
entitled to make to profitable com¬ 
mercial customers. If loan to deposit ratios 
were frozen, say, at 75 per cent (that is, if 
the banks operated at a compulsory 25 per 
cent liquidity ratio), then for every addi¬ 
tional government security a bank bought 
and credited to the Treasury’s deposit 
account, it could grant additional loans 
for up to three times that amount. There¬ 
fore, critics in the Fed argue, both the 
government and the commercial banks 
could have an incentive “to keep pushing 
up both the Federal debt and the money 
supply—and the demonstrable difficulty 
of operating a flexible fiscal jpolicy in 
America does give this argument some 
force (though against this, it is also true 
that the United States government does 
have a debt ceiling). 


After operating for fifty 
years without major 
overhaul, the American 
Federal Reserve System’s 
machinery of monetary 
control is showing signs of 
structural fatigue. No one 
is more aware of this than 
the Fed itself, which is 
seriously reviewing or has 
actually started moving 
towards reform of its three 
major controls—discount 
policy, open market 
operations and reserve 
requirements 
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FED PUMPS UP RESERVES 
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Whtn th 9 F§d buys govsrnmsnt sscuritiss, the cesh it fisys out ultmately swells the banks’ free reserves. 
The increase in buying in early 1966 is reflected by the rise in free reserves later in the year. When 
the reserves figure is shown es negative the banks are net borrowers of reserves. 
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Yet despite the lack of any evidence 
that the Fed really is contemplating an 
imposition of minimum liquid ratios on 
American banks, there has been a ten¬ 
dency among hanks to shore up theii- 
investments to leave ample room to take 
up more loans as existing ones arc repaid : 
there has been a real scurrying about by 
banks to build up their assets in a number 
of ways, including increased purchases of 
• commercial paper and other money 
market investments, as well as mortgage 
paper in the secondary market. 

A number of American bankers believe, 
also, that in a crunch the Fed may turn 
again to selective controls, though here, 
again, there is no real evidence that the 
authorities would do so, and quite a bit 
to suggest that a lot of people in the Fed 
dislike the idea. Nevertheless, a numl:)er 
of people believe that in a real crunch the 
authorities might be forced well beyond 
the single selective control introduced late 
last year, when the Fed requested com¬ 
mercial banks to slow down their lending 
to business coiiipanies on pain of a cool 


reception at the discount window if they 
did not. Some current talk suggests that 
next time round there might be some¬ 
thing akin to the domestic credit voluntary 
restraint programme that operated rather 
shakily for a year during the Korean war, 
with guidelines to distinguish “ proper ” 
and therefore permissible loans (as for 
financing stock inventories) from “ im¬ 
proper ” loans (as for financing company 
take-over raids). 

A full revival of the Korean war model 
of voluntary restraints programme would 
require the declaration of a state of 
national emergency by the President, 
which seems rather unlikely in an impor¬ 
tant election year. Yet Wall Street has 
be.en talking about the prospect of some 
sort of watered-down version of controls 
over selected categories of bank lending 
since the summer : which does not mean 
that it is going to happen, but which does 
gave some indication of the impact made 
by last year’s crisis and how jittery the 
financial world has become at the mere 
thought of another like it. 


Curbing London’s other 
banks 


Very soon, possibly by the end of the 
month, details can be expected of the 
^ form of credit control that has been 
\worked out between the Bank of England 

f ynd the City’s loo-odd non-clearing banks 
Vthe merchant banks, British overseas 
and commonwealth banks, and the 
American and other foreign banks in 
London. This will be the first attempt 
toWtend monetary control directly to 
instittitions on a continuing, basis, 
tit is not yet clear how far the system 
sj^ial deposits that is being proposed 
U be used in practice mainly as a 
meaips of controlling the non-clearing 
banks "liirough the market, or mere^ as a 
ianctioh wainst any recalcitrant non- 
cleai^rs, tonuttress requests from Thread- 


needle Street. The authorities seem 
anxious to place the main emphasis on 
their use as a market control—but they 
seem ready, also, to use special deposits 
as a bludgeon if an occasional need arises. 

The case for extending monetary con¬ 
trols to the non-clearing banks in the 
City has become overwhelming; they 
now account for about X2 per cent of all 
bank lending in Britain amipared with 
a mere 2 per cent in the mid-1950s. 
In 1958 they were approached with a 
polite, informal and somewhat vague 
request to match the behaviour then being 
asked of the clearing banks. Then they 
were left alone once more until 1963, 
when they were subjected to the same 
quantitative ceilings on lendings as the 


In Britain, as elsewhere, 
direct monetary a>ntrol 
is being extended to 
the non-clearing banks. 
The method is likely to 
prove a pragmatically 
British comprpitiise 
between markrt controls 
and selective injunctions 
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Business in Rio? 
Spe€^ to the 
specialists 




Begin by speaking to 

Mr. Peter Butler (London, 01-248 9822). 

Or Mr .Tom Currie (Birmingham, Central 4021). 

Ch Mr. Alan Fea 
(Bradford 25693). 

Or Mr. George Bissenden 
(Manchester, Central 3135). 

Or Mr. George MacCulloch 
(Qasgow, City 5393). 

— me managers and representatives of the five 
U.K. offices of the Bank of London & South America. 

That is how you start benefiting 
from BOLSA’s unique knowledge of the 
financial affairs of Brazil. 

BOLSA is the only British bank in 
Latin America — with a greater coverage than 

any other bank in the world and a knowledge of trading and 
finance based on 100 years* practical experience 

Deal direct with the specialists 

B@LSA 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 




of Londmi ft Soulli AmoricR: Ar^entiiuu Brazil Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, France, Portug^, Spain, U.K., U.SA 
of ft Mowtraolf Biftanias, Colombia, Ecuador, El SiJvador, Guatein^, Honduras, Jamaica, NicaragiM, Panai^ 

Trinidads BoMour, WQDioiiiaoik ft Obi Eaporlai^ intenaadonal finance Company %ritbrepreaenUticii throughout Latin America, 


miTAIN'S OMLV SAUK IR 'UTIM AMCRICA. SPAIR ARO RORTUQAt 
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clearing banks. This spring the ceiling 
:>n clearing bank advances was lifted, 
jut that on non-clearers kept in force 
jntil new arrangements could be worked 
)Ut for controlling them. 

The difficulty has been to devise a 
ystem of equitable and effective control 
)ver a variety of specialised banks while 
iiaintaining as far as possible the freedom 
)n which London depends as an inter- 
lational financial centre. In May the 
Vices and Incomes Board proposed that 
ill financial institutions and not just clear- 
ng banks should be required to maintain 
ninirnum ratios of liquid assets, an 
pproach that has been adopted in some 
►ther countries and which does, certainly, 
iinplify the job of the monetary 
nanagcrs. But in London an attempt 
[) iinjK)se uniform liquidity require- 
iicnts on a unique variety of specialised 
lanks with widely different asset struc- 
ures could force some of those banks to 
hange the way that they work. 

lie Bank and PIB 

I'his is where the Bank of England 
•erns to differ in a subtle but important 
-ay from Mr Jones’s PIB. The board 
'anted the authorities to encourage a 
rift from the City’s present compart- 
lentalisation l>y helping the clearing 
anks to provide under one roof many of 
le services now provided in the City 
y specialised institutions. Against this, 
le CoverrK>r of the Bank of England 
'eined to be sayiiig at the Mansion 
lOuse last month that while the autho- 
ties would not try to impede such a 
[‘velopment if it occured naturally, they 
lould not seek to bring it alK)ut. On 
le contrary, he thought the City’s 
resent system of specialisation valuable, 
though specialisation may have been 
/erdone in the past”; and he said that 
le implementation of monetary policy 
iiist accommodate itself to the com- 
lercial 1:>anking .system as it evolves— 
>t the other way aliout. 

The Bank has leaned over backw'ards 
give non-clearers a say in the forinula- 
311 of the new controls and has 
rupulously avoided discussing them in 
jblic while they are still being hammered 
it. The proposal, as it has been generally 
iderstood, is that non-clearing banks 
ould be required to keep) certain as yet 
ispecified cash deposits at the Bank 
England at no interest or very little, 
hey might not be required to maintain 
ch deposits at all times, but only when 
c authorities felt a need to curb credit 
^pansion. The special cash deposits 
ould be fi.xed in relation to three classes 
deposits at the banks themselves : their 
Jiiiestic sterling depx)sits; their non- 
sident sterling de}X)sits ; and those 
:pc)sits converted from foreign currencies 
to sterling. The whole scheme would be 
Rhly flexible. The ratio of cash to be 
Id at the Bank against each class of 
'posits coultl be varied; and tlic ratios 
uld. differ not only from one group of 
^nks to another but even, possibly, frpin 
‘c bank to another to make allowance 
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for specialisation among individual banks. 
Moreover, the Bank could change the 
level of cash ratios from month to month 
on a highly selective basis, as it receives 
monthly reports from the over 100 non¬ 
clearing banks that would be covered. 

In its final form, the system could differ 
from thi.s provisional outline. The odd 
thing is that during the discussions about 
it, the authorities .seem to have been 
championing an apjproach that would put 
greater emphasis on market control, 
whereas many of the non-clearing bank.) 
have been arguing instead for a more 
direct curb on their lending through cash 
dep>osits calculated as a pjroportion of 
their advances rather than their deposits. 
'I'heir objections are that compulsory cash 
deposits at the Bank calculated as a 
propx»rtion of their own deposits would 
strike at their liquidity as well as their 
capacity to lend ; that if very little or no 
interest was p)aid on compulsory deposits 
this would push up their lending rates 
(or cut into their margins) ; and that the 
authorities might set the lowest ratios 
against deposits swapped from foreign 
currencies into sterling in order to help 
attract money into London, but that if 
they did this it would give some banks 
an advantage over others. . ^ 

Lending directives 

The Bank of England’s position seems 
to be that special deposits calculated as a 
ratio of advances would simply be a 
disgui.sed form of the restrictive ceiling 
on advances. There would be additional 
difficulties whenever the authorities 
wanted to encourage some kinds of hank 
lending (such as for exports) while 
discouraging other forms. To set different 
cash ratios against different classes of 
advances would involve the impossible 
task of trying to distinguish the real 


A rare picture of the openinf^ of the weekly 
Treasury bill tenders at the Hank of Enjiland, 
with Sir Leslie O'Brien altendinfi as deputy 
fiorernor tmmediately before taking over as 
Goi<ernor last year 

LCourteiy Bank of England] 


BRITISH BANKS'GROWTH LEAGUE 

GroM deposits, year end —— 10000 

” — ' * £ mn 

^.LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


AMERICAN ' 



For f967 th» ond-JurtB figure has been ueed. Thit 
is not strictly eompereble with the end-December 
figure owing to seesonel verietions in deposits. 
Between 1964 end 1965 there is e smell discontinuity 
in ths figures tor British oversees end commonweelth 
benks 
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in any discriminatory way. On the con. 
trary, the idea seems to Ijc that deport 
ratios should initially be set at levels that 
would vary between classes of banks onl\ 
to the extent of making allowance Jo; 
different specialisations, but with tlm 
object of bearing as equitably as possibly 
on all of them after those allowanre> 
have l>een made. 

However, special deposits would U 
only one aspect of the new controls. Ini 
addition, the authorities are likely n 
make requests to the non-clearing baiikj 
from time to time about lending prioritic 
and the like. At that point, the speciaij 
cash depo.sits might be manipulated 
a discriminatory way tt) bring any unri 
operative banks or cla.sscs of banks intn 
line without penalising others. 

All this sounds mure brutal than it i 
likely to prove in practice, since the Cii 
functions on a remarkable degree ui 
informal co-operation rather than a bluiii 
laying down of the law. Indeed, some ol 
the Bank of England’s most importani 
powers have never had to be used 

Sortirifi uncut sheets of bank notes, Bank of purpose of individual advances made by tested. It has never, for instance, issued 
England I Courtesy Bank ot Enai^nd] baiiks, which would obligc thc authorities a legally binding “directive,” as it 

to pry far more closely than they want empowered to do under the 1946 Banl 
to. I'he question of such scrutiny does of England Act; nor is it clear who would 
not come up when there is no direct be obliged to heed such directives siiu 
link, as at jiresent, between controls on the Act did not trouble to define tlij 
bank lending and official requests alxiut “ bankers ” to whom directives could 
the priorities to be given to certain kinds issued. Yet in practice, the Bank!| 
of lending. But if cash ratios were varied “ requests ” are obeyed and there is w 
to influence the kinds of advances that known occasion when the Bank has had 
banks make, then such a direct link would to buttress them by the use of tlie| 
exist and, with it, the danger of excessive, sanctions it already has, like the will, 
fussy interference. drawal of foreign exchange or otlici] 

Although the scheme in its present business which it regularly passes on ti 
provisional form would give the Bank City institutions. Even the first-liii^ 
power to vary deposits between classes f)f sanction, a reproving interview with tin 
i)anks or even individual banks, it is Governor of the Bank, is only occa.siona 
unlikelv that it would normally be used necessary. 


British bankers should visit 
Frankfurt if they want to 
see in operation some of 
the reforms urged on them 
by Mr Aubrey Jones’s 
Prices and Incomes Board 
last May 


Jones in Germany 


In Germany many of the PIB’s ideas have 
already been put into practice, and its 
key recommendation, that all bank 
deposit and lending rates should be 
freed, is even now being put to the test. 
Yet the suggestion that British bankers 
might do worse than follow their German 
counterparts causes more raised eyebrows 
in Germany than even in Lombard 
Street, for German bankers are curiously 
modest and even apologetic about their 
own system. 

I'his .system differs in many respects 
from the British. Some services performed 
there by commercial banks, often forced 
on them by special features of German 
financial history, have been more 
appropriately performed in Britain by 
specialist institutions—the German banks’ 
extensive new issues business is one 
example, though even here it would be 
wrong to draw too sharp a distinction 
after Glyn Mills’s recent venture into this 
fidd. More important, the competitive 
environment in which the Big Three 


German banks—the Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank and Commerzbank- 
operate is very different from that facinj 
Britain’s clearing banks. Whereas ili< 
clearing banks dominate domestic bank¬ 
ing in England, Germany’s big tbrcf 
banks account for only 27 per cent ol 
combined sight and time depnsit.s in th' 
Federal Republic, and an even sniallei 
proportion of total deposits (incluclini 
savings deposits). In Britain, the nios 
promising route for real expansion by thi 
clearing banks would be the provision » 
.specialist services now supplied bv thei| 
rivals (who do not, however, offer ful 
banking facilities). In Germany, on tl 
other hand, the problem for the big bank 
is to prize customers away fn;m lo'* 
.savings bank.s, credit co-operatives a 
other institutions, nio.st of which do offp| 
a full range of banking services. I'hat 
why the big German banks arc no’ 
extending their branch networks. Brltis 
banks by contrast, do not need to off< 
more branches, but more services. 
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EVERYWHERE 
TO SERVE 
YOU BETTER 


■ There is not an industrial or 
commercial centre in Beigium, 
where SocMM CMndrale do Ban- 
quo does not operate an office 
to serve You. 

■ There is not a City, of some 
significance in the World, where 
SecMM Gdnirale de Banque 
cannot help You either through 
its own local affiliate or through 
one of its Innumerable corres¬ 
pondents. 

> Do not hesitate therefore to 
make use of BocMM tMndrale 
de Banque to dispose of any 
banking or financing problems 
you might have wherever they 
may be located. 


Socidtd G4n6rale 
de Banque 

Qenerale 

BankmaatechappiJ 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SA.K. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES : K.D. 2,693^73 


DEPOSITS 


K.D. 61,631,607 


as at 31 . 12.1966 


Head Office: 

ABDULLAH SALIM STREET, KUWAIT 

T'elegraphic Address: 

BANKTIJARI 


Branches: 

FAHAHEEL, SHUAIBAH, KHAITAN FARWANIA, AIRPORT, JAHRA AND 

ABDULLA MUBARAK STREET 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

For your business and banking enquiries in Kuwait, ask your bankers to consult: 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SA.K. 


The bank 
that kuoivs 
industrial Japan best 




The Industrial Bank of Japan is no ordinary bank. It is the bigg, 
estbankin Japan specializing in extending long-term credit for 
industrial expansion. By far the greater part of its loans go for 
new plant and equipment and its clientele include most of 
the nation's important industrial firms. It is also Japan’s leading 
underwriter of government-guaranteed bonds and trustee for 
floatation of corporate bonds. 

Because of its intimate relationship with companies in every 
industrial field, the Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualified 
to act as an intermediary between Japanese and foreign firms. 
And its financial research department is probably the best in 
Japan. These specialized abilities and know-how can be put to 
work for you. Write for further information. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Our new /wed off/ce moved to now quartern on Nov. 6, 1967. 
Ptoaso address Inquirios and correspondence to 

1-1, 5-chome,Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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But German bankers are not members 
a wholly different species, as some 
itish bankers think. Within the particu- 
r structure of their assets and liabilities 
ey are nearly as wedded as British 
nkers to the short-term self-liquidating 
vance and other tenets of “ sound bank- 
5.” The widespread belief that German 
nking is wholly different from British 
its largely on two myths ; that German 
nks directly own a large share, of 
;rman industiy and that they are 
eply involved in long-term financing, 
(jcrman banks do hold vast equity 
rtfolios on behalf of their customers 
stockbrokers do in Britain and 
uerica); and when shareholders neglect 
give the banks specific instructions on 
w to vote at company meetings, the 
nks use their own discretion. In prac- 
e, this does give German banks an 
portant influence on the decisions of 
siness companies, but that is not the 
Tie thing as a direct share ownership 
business and industry. In fact, the big 
Tiiian commercial banks own less than 
Ter cent of the total capital of German 
nt stock companies. Nor do these 
.11 ties bulk large in the banks' a.sset 
ucturc; they account for only about 4 
r cent of the total assets of the big 
ee banks, and only some of these 
urities are held long-term. 

:dium-term loans 

it is equally untrue that Germany's big 
iks have a very large part of their 
ets sunk into long-term loans to 
lu.str\ : at mid-year such loans (of 
ir years or more) accounted for only 
Ter cent of the three big banks’ total 
ets, though the proportion has been 
ng steadily. Indeed, the extent to 
ich German commercial banks may 
/ance long-term finance or acquire 
lities is strictly* governed by official 
ulations according to long-term funds 
the banks' disposal and other factors, 
uit is true, howe\er, is that Carman 
imiercial banks have far fewer inhibi- 
ns tlian their British counterparts about 
diuin-term lending to finance invest- 
nt in plant and machinery, especially 
smaller firms tliat do not fiave access 
the capital market. At mid-year, 
dium-term loans (six months to four 
Lrs) outstanding at the three big banks 
ailed DM 6i billion, or 14 per cent of 
ir total assets—by comparison, 
dium and longrttr^ni (o^ns comprise less 
m 5 per cent of British clearing banks’ 
ets (and a lot of those loajis are export 
dits). 

This willingness to lend medium-teirm 
only one aspect of the German coni- 
rcial banks' far more varied lending 
siness, which is one of the most 
ractive features of German hanking. 
^^Icrman banks also grant instalment 
os t6 individuals to finance purchases 
durable consumer g 06 ds and cars, and 
small personal loans borrowers 40 
t even need to be current-account 
itomers. In these fields, the big bai^ 
ffe a relentless battle with, rival 


institutions such as specialised instalment 
credit firms (in some of which they have 
taken share interests) and the savings 
banks. British banks have also, of bourse, 
diversified their lending jn recent years. 
The point here is merely that German 
banks have gone further, and have not 
accepted the argument, so dear to British 
bankers, that because other institutions 
offer a particular service there is no point 
in doing it themselves. 

The range of deposit facilities offered 
by German l^nks is also much wider. 
German banks even pay interest (of i 
per cent) on current account balances. 
There is a whole battery of time deposit 
rates, graded according to si^e and 
maturity. And then there are savings 
deposits, which may normally be held 
only by individuals, and which return 
even higher rates than time deposits. 

Impact on monetary policy 

The broad range of deposit rates has 
two effects: 

First, the longer-term deposits thereby 
attracted enable the banks to support 
medium and longer-term lending safely. 
Secondly, the cost of paying for deposits 
(time and savings deposits are increasing 
rapidly as a proportion of the total) 
encourage.s banks to search for new, 
higher-yielding types of lending in order 
to maintain their profit margins. Just as 
Mr Jones says. 

That at least was the general set-up 
until April 1st this year. But on that 
date the interest rates charged and pay¬ 
able by banks (which had been under 
official regulation for the previous 40 
years) were finally set free, thus throwing 
the whole structure into the melting pot 
again. This is perhaps the most fascinat¬ 
ing angle of all for British bankers, as 
they grapple with the PIB challenge that 
they should abandon their agreements 
on deposit rates. 

The move was bitterly oppexsed by 
German commercial bankers. Like British 
bankers, , they argued tliat it would 
severely cxrrnplicate monetary policy. As 
in the case of British bankers, their real 
fear was probably for their profits. 

The parallel extends even to details. 
One of the official arguments for the 
lifting of restrictions was that the rate 
ceilings could not, in fact, be enforced 
but were being increasingly by-passed, 
through various subterfuges. Customers 
who disposed of sizeable funds and some 
bargaining power had been sure of 
securing favpured treatment But anybody 
who thought that therefore the actual 
lifting would be a purely symbolic act 
has had a shock. It has sparked off 
massive flows of funds from one type ot 
account to another—which shows just 
how artificial even a, variegated and 
widely disregarded structure of regulated 
interest rates can be. 

Nobody can yet tell.what the scene 
will look like when the dust has ^tUed. 
But first indications are that the big l>anks 
are doing pretty well in the struggle for 
deposits, though possibly at considerable 
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cost. In any event, a new pattern of rates 
will emerge and one that should reflect 
more closely the genuine preferences of 
investors. 

Where does this leave the Bundesbank 
and monetary policy? The short answer 
is, right down there in the market place. 
By reducing the previous largely auto¬ 
matic link between bank interest rates 
and the" discount rate, the Bundesbank 
has now to rely more fully on other 
weapons of monetary policy, not least on 
its open market operations. However, 
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there seems no good reason to ehallen 
its view that it can ^till determine 
banks’ liquidity. But it seems likely th 
the Bundesbank will haVe to aco 
greater swings in interest rates than in tl 
past in order to secure any given irnpa 
on* bank liquidity; or, alternatively, 
order to obtain any desired change 
interest rates, it may have to engine 
larger variations in liquidity. But that 
a price which hiay come to be regardt 
as well worth paying for the new fle> 
bility the banks have been given. 


The resilience with which 
Hongkong’s crazy-quilt 
banking structure has 
survived six months of 
political turmoil is 
testimony to the progress 
made in strengthening 
that system since the 
colony’s 1965 financial 
crisis. The worst hit this 
time, according to our 
financial correspondent in 
the colony, have been the 
communist banks 
themselves 


HONGKONG ABSORBS THE SHOCK 
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Chinese boomerang 


When Hongkong’s militant communists 
look to violence in May, a major objective 
was to destroy confidence in the colony’s 
'' imperialist " banks. Emotive labels aside, 
that strategy made .sense. Despite the 
growth of icKal industry’s capacity for 
self-financing in recent years, Hong¬ 
kong’s continuing prosf^erity remains 
peculiarly dependent on commercial bank 
finance. 'The stock market is thin at the 
Ijest of times and of no relevance to the 
proliferation of Chinese family-owned 
concerns. And there is neither the pre- 
diliction nor the machinery to pump 
government money into private enterprise. 

Moreover, the communists had grounds 
for reckoning that the banks’ dep^)sit ba.se 
was vulnerable. 'I'he funk money which, 
coupled with the enterprenuerial talent 
and sheer manpower diverted from Shang¬ 
hai, triggered Hongkong’s |K).stwar b(M)m, 
still bulks large. How large is anyone’s 
gue.-^s—published statistics are not one of 
the colony's strong points. But .some esti¬ 
mates put the prt>portion of foreign 
m<»ney in the colony's total bank depo.sits 
as high as 50 per cent. 7 ’his was clearly 
money that could take flight. Moreover, 
even the banks' domestic deposit ba.se 
looked shaky. The banking habit among 
Hongkong’s Chinese population is rela¬ 
tively new ; the spectacular growth in 
small .savings deposits dates only from the 
mid-1950s. And the small depositor’s faith 
in his bank can be ea.sily upset. Hong¬ 
kong has suffered periodic bank failures 
in the pa.st ; and there was a serious run 
(»n some hanks only two years ago. 

In the event, the banks have come 
through the months .since May surpris¬ 
ingly well, despite a fall in profits and 
.share values. I,,ocaIly-inspired riots, bor¬ 
der incidents, the temporary chokipg-off 
of cheap foixl, as well as water supplies 
from the mainlaxid and, fortuitously, in 
the middle of it all, the outbreak of the 
Middle East crisis—all this did, of course, 
shake confidence. I’he small inter-bank 
market virtually dried up ; trade credit 
wa.s cut back ruthle.ssly ;'free market rates 
against the United States dollar shot up, 
to above $6 for one brief spell, and bank 
deposits plummefed 13 per cent; or 
HK$i,i (32 million (£72.6 million) in the 
four months to the end (if August. 

But that was all. Tllere were no bank 
failures. Outflows of capital were rela¬ 


tively modest, partly because Cliina n 
duced its purchases of sterling. 'I'he lot; 
drain over the period was perhaps 1, 
more than £25 million, and probably li,i 
of that in May alone. By August tliei 
were grounds for hoping that the earl« 
flight of funds into gold and fcjreign 
change and, more simply, out of hai 
accounts into shoe-boxes (or even, in 
superb double-think, into bank safi 
deposit boxes) was coming Uy an cm 
Admittedly, there is still no sign th. 
precious overseas funds have begun 1 
flow buck into Hongkong. But recri 
trends suggest that local residents are n 
gaining their courage. C!asli in cirrulatini 
which had shot up by over a third /.i 
amount equivalent to an extra HK$i) 
a head for every man, woman and child 1 
the colony) l^ietween the end of April an 
the end of July, fell .slightly in Augus 
while demand and savings deposits if 
covered. A further improvement ; 
thought to have taken place since then 
More important, and still more sui 
prising, the pressure on bank liquidity ha 
n(Jt been translated into a .severe squcf/ 
on bank credit. And this has provided 1 
major prop to the economy. Small shop 
and industries catering for a newlv 
cautious domestic consumer, and some 0 
the shakier .sub-contractors in the texiil 
industry, have been badly hit by the drv 
ing up of trade credit. But first-class h«»r 
rowers and established customers of ih' 
banks have been able to count on c<>n 
tinned support. True, no bank was eai^f 
to take <jn new cu.stomers, or even acrom 
niodate old customers liberally, during tli< 
height of the crisis—partly for fear of 
harsh a squeeze on liquidity, partly 
fear of underwriting a disguised outHoi 
of funds abroad. However, tlie banks as i 
group have managed to maintain tlici 
existing credit lines, despite the drop i< 
their deposits. Indeed, throughout 
bank advances actually continued to edi? 
up slowly, although this involved pushitJ! 
the ratio of advances to deposits to nearli 
75 per cent from a (by Hongkong stan 
dards ) modest 63.4 per cent in April. I| 
Augu.st advances did drop back, to Apf 
levels. But this evidently reflected 
rather special influences—the use “ 
matdring time deposits to pay oflF 
standing overdrafts, and the curtailtnen 
of credit by the comuiunlst banks. 
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is a British bank formed to conduct international business. 

It is wholly owned by: 

MIDLAND BANK 
TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 
STANDARD BANK 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

MAIBL b^an business in March 1964 


MAIBL will consider term loan proposals related to capital development projects in all 
parts of the world and term finance for exports. 

MAIBL has made finance available in all five continents. 

MAIBL accepts substantial deposits^ in various currencies, at competitive 
rates of interest and for all periods. 



Balance sheet figures as at 31st March, 1967 


LIABILITIES 

Authorised capital... 

. £20,000,000 

. £10,000,000 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand, balances with bankers. 


Paid up capital 

money at call and short notice . 

Short-term loans over 30 days 

... £SM»2i21S 

Retained eatsings ... 

. £472,242 

and not exceeding 1 year . 

... £07,802,210 

Loans and other accounts . 

... £0SA80A42 

Current, dq>osit and other accounts . £214,011^455 

Quoted investments . 

... £8,321421 


MIDLAND AND INTKNNATIONAL 
BANKS UMITBD 


The Hiiwwttw basks have assets totallisg million and over 5,700 branches throughout the worid. 
Bnqmrm art wdcam at 26 Throgmocten Street, London E.C.2. 
et-l9iMi^yhMii^s«tooreatfa;TdqphoMLONdonWaU0271. Telek 202109. Cables MAIBL LONDON E.C.2. 
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Gateway to a rich market 

The Middle East is a rapidly expanding 
market of great potential. A rich market 
importing capital and consumer goods. 
A rich market exporting oil, chemicals 
and food crops. A rich market for 
tourism, 

And the Arab Bank is your way into 
this market. For 37 years the Arab Bank 
has played a major part in building up 
trade, communications and industry in 
the region. 

If you have interests anywhere in the 
Arabic-speaking world, you can use the 
wide experience of the Arab Bank. It 
offers all types of banking service, 
commercial introductions and hrst-hand 
information on commerce and industry. 


ARAB BANK LIMITED 



P 






Paid-up Capital and Reserves: £12,400,000 
OepDSiis' £100,200,000 
Total Assets: £137,700,000 
Head Office AMMAN, JORDAN 
Branches in: 

Aden. Bahrain, Dubai, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, 
Sudan, Tunisia 

ARAB BANK <OVERS£AS) LTD. 

(RffttMerfd under Swiss Lan) 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves: S.Frs 294000,000 
70Talstrasse, ZURICH 
Teietshone 0SII25 50 33. Telex S2J79 

and at 3 Rue du March6, Geneva 

Telephone 022I2SMJS. Tehst: 22J0X 

ARAB BANK A.G 

Paid-up Capital: DM 5,000,000 

15 Gmsse GaUustnsse, FRANKFURT/MAIN 

Telephone 20306. Telex: 414249 


A CAPITAL SUGGESTION. Eaat Kilbride, Scotland's 
Premier New Town and foremost growth point, invites 
you to Join the 129 new industrial companies, including 
10 from U.S«A., now prospering in this 20th century 
planned development. 

Tax concessions, Government grants, ease of communi¬ 
cations and subeldieed employee housing, with an 
expanding labour supply, all smooth the path for you 
and save yotir capital. Excellent road, rail, air and sea 
communioatlone bring the markets of Scandinavia, 
Europe and the Americas within easy reach—a capital 
choice for expansion. 

For further information and illustrated brochure contact 
the General Manager. 



Dennis Kirby, M.V.Om General Manager, 

ERiT NHIBISE BEVEMPIIIEm IINIPIIWTIOD 

NORFOLK HOUSE EAST KiL6RI0E/6LAS60W • TEL 28788 
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For it is the colony’s ii communist 
banks which, in the end, have come out 
worst from the campaign they helped, 
x^uctantly, underwrite. They liave lost 
both lending business and deposits. The 
drop in deposits has almost certainly been 
well above the average for all of Hong¬ 
kong’s banks, perhaps more than twice the 
average although this must be a matter 
[)f speculation. (Normally the most co- 
:)perative of bankers, the 11 communist 
janks give the Hongkong authorities the 
»aine returns as any other bankers ^operat¬ 
ing in the colony. But as part of the 
delicate balance of political compromise 
by which^ the colony must live, these 
figures are not published separately). 

Switch to Imperialists ” 

Not only have the deposit losses been 
arge. What must have l^en particularly 
galling to the communists is the evidence 
hat some of these lost de{)osits have 
vound up in the hands of the “ imperial- 
st ” hanks. For the depositors who with- 
irew funds from communists accounts 
vere not just unsophisticated small fry, 
ooking for extra cash on hand. Many 
iii{>orters had held their accounts with 
Mainland banks in Hongkong largely as 
i courtesy, or pledge, because they car- 
led on substantial trade with China. 
)nce that trade was disrupted, and they 
ound their accounts taxed for “ struggle ” 
unds to boot, the game hardly seemed 


worth the candle. Depositors who had 
originally switched their accounts to the 
Hongkong communist banks during the 
banking crisis of 1965 (presumably on 
the theory that any bank backed by 
Chairman Mao would not be allowed to 
go under) also had second thoughts. 
Their fear was that if, after all, the 
British were thrown out of . Hongkong, the 
communists would know exactly how 
much money they had or, even worse, 
would immediately freese the lot. ~ 

In itself the loss of depc^its need not 
have led to a sharp curtailment of* the 
communist banks’ lending business. Al¬ 
though these highly conservative bankers 
were no doubt loth to see their loans to 
advances ratio rise, they could certainly 
afford to stretch a point—in normal times 
these banks reportedly hold their ratio of 
advances to deposits as low as a third, 
and their liquidity ratios correspondingly 
high. Their business fell off primarily be¬ 
cause trade with China fell away so 
sharply. And becau.se in the honeymoon 
stage of the Bank of China’s backing of 
the local militants, the communist banks 
deliberately cut credit lines with “ capital¬ 
ist” customers. But recently there liave 
been increasing reports that the commun¬ 
ist banks have had enough, or have 
received new orders from Peking, and are 
again looking for customers. 

I’he banks that came out best from the 
fray were, not surprisingly, the old- 
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established British banks, the giant Hong¬ 
kong and Shanghai Banking Coloration 
(and its subsidiary, the Mercantile Bank) 
as well as the Chartered Bank. None of 
these leaders came under real pressure to 
cut back on their existing credit lines. 
Not all the expatriate banks did quite 
so well. A number of the American, 
European and Japanese banks, which had 
been net bo/owers in the local inter-bank 
market, tightened up their lending policies. 
The only other choice was to call on their 
head offices overseas to beef up their 
resources. And some of the local Chinese 
banks, always the weakest link in Hong¬ 
kong’s banking structure, also had to pull 
in their horns—either informing customers 
that agreed, but unused, overdraft limits 
were no longer automatically available, 
or actually calling in outstanding loans. 

Minicentral bank 

Nonethele.ss, the complete absence of 
outright failure and the success with which 
the banks as a group could roll with the 
swell without cutting back harshly on 
their advances was a striking commentary 
on the extent to which Hongkong’s bank¬ 
ing system has come of age. Two years 
ago, when the colony’s first hanking regu¬ 
lations had not yet had a chance to bite, 
it could have been a very different story. 
In the intervening years, the confidence 
so badly shaken by the 1965 banking crisis 
has been restored. 'I'he smaller Chinese 
banks, bowing both to the legal require¬ 
ments tliat came into force last year and 
to the bitter lesk>ns of the 1965 debacle, 
have run down their earlier heavy com- 
iiiitinents in long-term property loans and 
built up their liquidity. At the end of 
1964, the overall liquidity ratio of the 
banking system was just 27.() per cent 
(including .some dubious inter-bank 
deposits), and the ratios of the smaller 
local Chinese banks must have 1 >een 
terrifyingly low. This year, even in July, 
when deposits were near their low for 
1967 and advances still at highs, the over¬ 
all liquidity ratio of the banks was a very 


healthy 43 per cent. The banks have even 
come to terms with the need for some self 
restraint in competition. The completely 
unofficial regulation of interest rates by 
a six-member sub-committee of the 
Exchange Bankers Association is now 
apparently working as well as it can ever 
hope to. Not all the banks have formally 
joined. But it is probably 90 per cent 
effective in practice. 

There is a further insurance for deposi¬ 
tors. Although the colony’s cost-^conscious 
government still resists plumping for a 
central bank, probably sensibly, the modest 
office of the Banking Commissioner has 
evolved into something of a mini-model. 
In effect, the cx>mmissioner already stands 
as lender of last resort, although even 
now he would undoubtedly act not directly 
but through the Hongkong and Shanghai, 
and the Chartered Bank, to help any bank 
in trouble. And new amendments to the 
1964 Banking Ordinance passed this year 
will both strengthen the commissioner’s 
discretionary powers and notch up the 
ininiinuni standards of bank " soundness.” 
I'he major changes which the banks will 
have to meet are two. First they will be 
required to calculate their minimum 25 
per cent liquidity ratios only after deduct¬ 
ing an amount sufficient to cover net 
liabilities to other banks in the colony. 
Second, the mininiums set for paid-up 
capital and a bank’s surplus of assets over 
liabilities will be doubled, to HK$io mil¬ 
lion. But the banks will be allowed four 
years* grace to meet this second require¬ 
ment. Some weaknesses still remain. The 
very fact that the latest banking regula¬ 
tions explicity had to order banks not to 
publish profit and loss figures without 
first making adequate provision for bad 
debts is just one pointer to the lapses 
in everyday banking practice that re¬ 
main. And there are still far too many 
banks—75 for a population of fewer than 
four million people. But the experience of 
recent months suggests that the strength 
(^f the colony’s banking system is greater 
than its weaknesses. 


Controlling South 

In most South American America’s non-banks 


countries the authorities 
are extending monetary 
control to the lion-banks 
and also trying to stop the 
excessive proliferation of 
these institutions. A corres¬ 
pondent explains why ’so 
many nuishroomed in the 
first place, and discusses 
thei diitlook now 


There are still far too many banks and 
other financial institutions in South 
America, although the rapid growth in 
their numbers has recently been slowed 
down. In some countries, indeed, a start 
has already been made in actually reduc¬ 
ing their numbers and that process is 
likely to b^me more widespread : it is a 
safe prediction that in coming years there 
will be 'lar fewer banks in the whole of 
the atea than there are today. 

Gompiitition now is not just confined 
to the private commercial banks., Quite 
apart from th^ various specialised official 
credit institutions, state-owned or state- 
conirolied banks are active in commercial 
banking in most of the republics. The 


Banco do Brasil accounts for over half of 
the loans and deposits of Brazil*s banking 
.system. In Argentina, tbe Banco de la 
Naci6n and the other banks owned or 
controlled by the feiieral or provincial 
governments have an equally large share 
of total banking business. The Banco del 
Estado. in Chile and the Banco. de la 
Repubiica in Uruguay, are far larger 
than any of the private banks in those 
countries. WhSe the^ t>fficial banks to 
some extept jiiiii^ide servim that lie out¬ 
side tht notniid 8C0|^ hf die private 
banks-rfor example in medium- and 
lonjj-temi .citdit---thcy functioij in jpest 
respects as omihary comihmitd 4>em 
This is hardly likely to change si^nif- 





for East-West 
Trade 

Tnr MOSCOW narqdny bank is the City’s specialist in 
the finance of East-West trade, and is in daily contact 
with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the Socialist Countries 
of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £250,000,000 


MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, 
E.C.4. 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: ‘*Narodny London" 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Telephone: Beirul 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cables: ‘Narodny Beirut" 




Beacon for banking 
in the port of Los Angeles 


Dominating the financial skyline of Los Angeles 
is this Headquarters Banking Office of Union Bank- 
more than half a century old and more than a 
billion dollars big. Union Bank provides a unique 
service to foreign firms and individuals 
seeking to establish sound banking relationships 
in Southern California. Union Bank additionally 
offers representative offices and resident advisory 
services at the following locations: 

Resident Advisors; 

London. England/Moor House. London Wall 
Maxwell Stamp Associates Ltd. 

Paris, France/18-20 Place de la Madeleine 
Samuel Pisar. Legal Advisor 

Madrid. Spain/Av. de Jose Antonio ZSiBnnque Godoy 
Tokyo. Japan/1-21.7 Chome. Akasaka, Minato-ku/H. F. Aider 
Seoul, Korea/1-eO, 1 Ka, Chung-Pa Oong/Yongsan Ku 
Sang Yong Suh 

Manila. Philippines/465 Harran Ermita/Leom’des Gonzales 

Djakarta, Indonesia /Djalan Widjaja 11/76 

Blok N. IV Kebajoran Baru/Mr. Idham 

Lima, Peru/A. MIro Quesada MigualJ. Qodoy 

Lusaka, Zambia / Grand Buildings, Cairo Road 

Maxwell Stamp Associates Ltd. 

Representatives: 

New York City, New York 10017/60 E 42nd Street, Suite 2040 
Lionel A. deCastro/William J. Onscoll 
Mexico D.F,, Mexico/Paseo de la Reforma 243 
William G. Ritchey 

We invite your Inquiry. Write, eeble or cell. 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING DIVISION 
HEADQUARTERS. FIFTH & FIGUEROA A 

LOS ANGELES • TEL. (213) 687-5503 ■ 

CABLE; UNIONBANK V 

TELEX; 06-74512 ' 
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MLMBIR PCOIERAL OCROSIT INSURANCE CORPORAnON . rCQCRAU RCSCRVC SV«tSM 



tt'estmins/tr Bank Managen, hkt th§ ont abovi right, make tertain 
they understand customers problems befoie they start giving adz ice. 


How to make a little business 
into a big one 

Every business must either expand or stagnate. Westminster Bank 
(which expands year by year) can help yours grow—prufilably and safely. 


You are a businessman with a small business and 
ambitious ideas. You need capital, certainly, but 
perhaps even more you need the kind of advice 
you can trust. 

Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both. But 
which is the best bank for you? 

Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 
in the last ten years. Helped them expand. And we’ve 
succeeded by treating every case on its ments, knowing 
that every one of our customers has a different problem 
and is looking for a different solution. 

Perhaps you just need information—the commercial 
kind that helps you steal a march on your competitors. 
We can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
intelligence dqiartments. 

W« can help you export, too 

Perhaps you want to break into exports. We can help 
there, too, both by putting you in touch with the right 
people abroad, and by guiding you through the laby¬ 
rinth of paperwork involved. 


Westminster Bank makes its services available to busi¬ 
nessmen at every one of its 1400 branches in England 
and Wales. For an opinion of our worth, ask any one 
of our business customers. They should luiow. 

Credit Card Servlcaa 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel bills a^ home 
and overseas, through its International Credif pard or¬ 
ganisation. Details of membership may be ol^taiped 
through any branch of the Bank. . , 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 

Head Office 41 Lothbury, London, E.c.2. 
WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 

London Office: 41 Threadneedia Street, E.c.2. 
ULSTER BAMK VMITSD, 

Head Office: Waring Street, Bdpdt i. 

North American Representathci A. B. Cooper, i* B.E., 
_ I Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10 O 05 . 

ROYWEST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 4889 , Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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icantly, even though private batiks in 
Argentina ha-ve regained ground lost to 
the ofRcial banks in the Perdn'era, and 
both Argentina and Brazil now have 
governments committed to encouraging 
private enterprise. The official banks are 
as anxious as any private bank to main¬ 
tain ^ their positions and, despite the 
creation in the past few years of a number 
of private development banks, the official 
development banks arc likely to retain 
their dominant position in long-term 
financing for as tar as anyone ^ can see 
ahead. In Brazil, the president of the 
central bank has said that more regional 
development banks are needed to supple¬ 
ment the activities of the nation-wide, 
state-owned - Banco Nacional do 
Desenvolvimento Econdmico and the 
existing development banks. 

The commercial banks are, as always, 
the prime targets of monetary policy. To 
limit bank credit to the private sector 
has always been much more tempting 
for governments than curbing their own 
expenditures. The South American 
republics now all have central banks as 
instruments for carrying out monetary 
policy, the most recent being Uruguay 
whose central bank, hived off from a 
dual-purpose institution rather like the 
central bank in Brazil two years earlier, 
came into formal existence in March of 
this year. Though the independence of 
the central banks may leave something 
to be desired—it is rather a disappoint¬ 
ment that the first change of president in 
Brazil since the central bank was estab¬ 
lished should have been accompanied by 
a premature change of president of the 
central bank as well—they are equipped 
with a full battery of controls over the 
private banking system. 

Control by cash deposits 
The basic methcxl of controlling the 
volume of credit in all countries is 
through varying minimum cash require¬ 
ments.. In Argentina there is a * basic' 
reserve bolstered by supplementary cash 
requirements, which vary between sight 
and term deposits, and between the 
capital and the provinces. In the past 
few years the central bank has begun 
to exercise more qualitative control, 
either by releasing part of the banks’ 
cash reserves for speciRed purposes or by 
granting special rediscount quotas. These 
have b^n allowed for such purposes as 
financing “ non-traditional ” exports and 
longer-term loans to finance agricultural 
and industrial investments. Brazil, too, 
has moved in the same direction ; re¬ 
discount facilities were opened in May 
of this year to finance the marketing of 
ceruin agricultural products, and this 
policy was taken a step further with a 
directive in September to commercial 
banks to devote the .equivalent of lo per 
cent of their deposits, to credit for farmers 
or farm co-operft.dyes. A direction of 
credit with a slightly different inotivatiqn 
was that requiring banks to channel at 
least half their loans to Brazilian indi¬ 
viduals,, or to con^nieg controlled by 
Brazilians. 


Not only have the commercial banks 
had part of their deporits sterilised in the 
interests of monetary policy, but they 
have had to work under other controls, 
such as restrictions on the type of opera* 
tions they may undertake and on the 
rates of interest they may pay on deposits 
or charge on loans. In practice, the spread 
of interest rates in inflationary conditions 
has been often insufficient to give banks 
an adequate return unless they receive 
ancillary business or some other return 
from the borrower, while depositors 
had every incentive to place their money 
outside of the banks when interest rates 
were in effect negative {that is, not suffic¬ 
ient to offset inflation). There was no lack 
of alternative outlets as a whole crop of 
new financial institutions emerged, less 
rigidly controlled and with greater effec¬ 
tive freedom to by-pass maximum interest 
rate ceilings. 

Legislation in South America jealously 
guarofs the use of the term “ bank ”, but 
until recently left many loopholes for the 
operation of other financial institutions 
that in effect carried on banking business. 
In Brazil and Argentina most notably, but 
also in smaller countries like Peru and 
Uruguay, finance companies of various 
kinds proliferated. In Brazil there are 
about 300—four times as many as in i960 
—some established by large industrial 
or commercial firms, some by the banks 
themselves, but some quite independent. 
The existence of skilled financial inter¬ 


mediaries made possible the emergence 
of a “ parallel ” money market. A large 
part of the Rnancial requirements of in¬ 
dustrial firms has been met through this 
“ extra-bank ’* acceptance market. In 
Argentina, there was even a kind of 
“ parallel ” banking system, which devel- 
oped as finance companies, organised as 
co-operatives to finance the purchase of 
consumer durables and to grant personal 
loans to their members, set up a central 
organisation which acted as a clearing, 
house for their paynrient orders. 

Much has been done in Brazil and 
Argentina over the pagt two or three 
years to regularise this situation and to 
reassert central bank control over the 
whole financial system. In Brazil the 
situation was especially dangerous, with 
ever increasing amounts of industrial 
paper in circulation as the pace of infla¬ 
tion quickened—^with widening scope for 
fraud. The Capital Market Law of 1965 
and the mass of legislation that stems 
from it was designed to give the central 
bank effective control ciyer the issue of 
securities and commercial paper, and to 
define xnore clearly the place of different 
institutions in the financial system. In 
Argentina, too, finance companies and 
errait coKiperatives have been brought 
under stricter control; minimui^ capita 
and cash reserve requirements were 
imposed, the finance companies were 
allowed to accept deposits only with a 
minimum tieim pf otie ,year> maximum 
interest rates meed (though at 
higher level than for the banks), an4' ^ 
clearing system of the cp-op^rative$. was 
disbanded. In Uruguay, the operations of 



Banco Hcpaiccario, Mexico 


In its use of monetary 
controls, jBou|j[| Africa is 
like a man who drives an 
ox-waggon although he 
has a limousine in his 
gar^e. From Johannes¬ 
burg a corfespoudent 
ex^ins what has gone 
wrong 


finance coii^panies were subjected to closer 
supervision after the banking crisis of 
1965; they were forbidden to accept 
deposits or carry on other business 
reserved for banks ; and the establishment 
of new companies of this kind was for¬ 
bidden. 

Three-tier system 

With much tighter controls on “non¬ 
banking *' financial institutions in the 
major countries, the pendulum has swung 
some way hack to the commercial banks, 
which have also gained a little in other 
ways, for example, by being allowed in 
Argentina to make personal loans for the 
first time, and in Brazil to apply “ mone¬ 
tary correction ” to certain deposits and 
loans (that is, they may adjust the value 
of their investments from time to time 
to offset the erosion of inflation). But the 
finance companies continue to have an 
important function, particularly in 
financing sales of durable consumer 
goods. In Brazil their place in the financ¬ 
ial structure lias now been clearly defined, 
and legislation ovei the past three years 
has also made possible the creation of a 
new type of institution, the private 
investment or development bank, of 
which more than a dozen have already 
been established. There is thus develop¬ 
ing a “ three-tier ” system of private 
hnancial institutions, and vertical inte¬ 
gration is the logical next step. While 
many banks formed finance companies, 
some of the larger independent finance 
companies have reversed the process by 
acquiring banks. One such “ three-tier ” 
grouping has been created with the 
recently-announced formation of a new 
investment bank by the Bank of London 
and South America and the Bozano, 
Sirnonsen group of Brazilian finance and 
consumer credit houses. These groups 
offer a range of services from airninercial 
banking thiough hire-purchase finance to 
underwriting and other capital market 


operations. 

One further important step towards 
rationalising the banking system in Brazil 
and elsewhere is now being taken by 
official encouragement of a reduction in 
the number of banks witli the aim of 
creating more viable units, increasing the 
efficiency of the system, and reducing 
banks’ costs. A large number of mergers 
and incorporations have already taken 
place in the past two years in Brazil and 
there are undoubtedly more to follow 
(though the Brazilian authorities clearly 
have reservations in certain cases: early 
this year two United States banks were 
discouraged from acquiring small local 
banks). Since the beginning of 1967, 
mergers of banks have been exempt from 
the heavy capital gains tax to which the>' 
were previously subjected. A similar 
measure has been adopted in Uruguay, 
where the proliferation of banks and 
branches in a stagnant economy contiib- 
uted so much to the crisis of 1965. After 
this crisis the opening of new banks 01 
branches was forbidden (other than l)> 
merger or take-over). In Brazil, the 
opening of branches is also " rationed,” 
and in Argentina it has recently bei^ 
announced that no applications for the 
establishment of banks or other ciedU 
institutions will be accepted pending the 
outcome of studies now being undertaken 
for the modernisation of banking 
legislation. 

Progress has been made in the past 
two or three years in 1 educing distoj-- 
tions in the financial systems of the major 
countries of South Aineiica, in rationafi^. 
ing and checking excessive growth, but*^ 
furtlier progress will depend on the 
success of present efTorts to bring infla¬ 
tion under control. Without this, there is 
bound to be a continuing financial 
market outside the recognised banking 
system; and effoiU to restore—^as in 
Argentina—or to create a genuine capital ^ 
market will be fru.strated. 


South Africa swamped 
with money 


In its new banking legislation, which came 
into force at the beginning of 1965, South 
Africa requires all financial institutions 
(with the sole ' exception of discount 
houses) to mairitain 'specified ratios of 
their deposits as liquid assets. Tfiis is 
precisely what ‘ Britain's Prices * and 
Incomes Board recommended for the City 
this May (thqugh it is not the approach 
now being attempted by the &uik of 
England, which is seeking instead to 
extend monetary^ control to thC non-clear¬ 
ing banks by way of special deposits). Yet 
in South Africa, the imaginative attempt 
to exert control through variable liquidity 
ratios, with their scope for allowing com¬ 
petition among banks, has so far faiksd to 
work. On the contrary, inmost from the 
day that the new legislation came into 


force, monetary control has been exerted 
instead by crude arid inhibiting ceilings 
on bank lending. What went wiong.'' 

The main trouble was Ifiat llie new 
controls proved inadequate in the face of 
a massive injection of liquidity into the 
banking system by the heavy deficit finan¬ 
cing of the South African government. 
The liquidity ratios required by the new 
law—up to 40 per cent of deniattd 
deposits—^were quite high enough to 
with any normal sih^tion, hut not for the 
highly abnormal 6ne which isctuaHy 
developed. A movr is now under w^ hd 
amend the law so ^hat minimum liquid 
ratios could be pikiied higher still. But 
none of that is an indictment of tlife con¬ 
cept of market contiols that was envisaged 
by South Africa's banking reform (with 



the cheerful approval of South Africa’s 
financhil community). 

The year in which the new banking 
law came into force was also the financisd 
year in which the treasury borrowed some 
R91 million from the banking sector, and 
it repeated this exercise on a grander 
scale in 1965-66 by borrowing Rn5 
million and drawing down the exchequer 
balance by no less than R98 million. This 
was quite enough to set the credit multi¬ 
plier oflf with a vengeance. The govern¬ 
ment’s decision to hold down ra^es on its 
long-term stock and to finance more of 
its expenditures on 91-day Treasury bills 
boosted bank liquidity because these bills 
qualify as liquid assets. There was another 
boost to liquidity once the government’s 
1938-68 loan stock began to qualify as a 
liquid asset by approaching to within 
three years of maturity. Moreover, the 
new banking law released an estimated 
R126 million into the banking system 
because it reduced the liquidity ratios 
previously required of commercial banks. 
And nothing was done to minimise the 
li^ct of rising gold production on the 

3^y supply- 

JTo be fair, the government could not 
hkvc foreseen the R235 million foreign 
capital inflow that occurred between latc 
1063 and June 1966, and which (with 
' hmdsight) made the re-imposition of strict 
import control at about the same time 
^'jlj£nec^s.sary. It is arguable, however, that 
jjfflven this sudden inflow of foreign funds, 
Pretoria kept import control in force far 
Joo long. 


landing ceilings 

The combination of all these factors 
was too much for the money supply, which 
rose by R450 million to R2,538 million 
between March 1965 and July 1966, 
pushing the ratio of money and near- 
mdney to g^oss domestic product up to 

29 per cent—or some two per cent above 
diei average of the ten years 1933-64. I'his 
meaot |hat what was intended to be the 
main credit control weapon—the banks’ 
variable liquidity ratios—simply became 
irrelevant to the situation. 

Under the new banking law, the normal 
liquid asset requirements are 30, 20, and 
five per cent of short, medium and long¬ 
term liabilities respectively, and ten per 
cent against atceptances. But the Reserve 
Bank has the “power to vary the ratios on 
short-and medium-term liabilities by a 
maximum ten per cent either way, in 
steps of at most Wr per cent a month, for 
any class of banking institution. 

Not long after the new act came in*> 
force, the commercial banks had th'*r 
ratios raised to the legal limits of 4o<*”« 

30 per cent of short and mediuir^™? 
liabilities respectively—^and ther. 
hftvi remained. Yet in spite of 

^QOiiimercial banks have contim^AY 
'^elbesi liquid assete, and in /Wf 
^ thcK reached a peak R 43 nJJ'on. 
or 11 per cent more than « con¬ 
trolled. In short, the 
had little choice but P ^ 

, control by the credit 


The lending ceiling dates back to 
November 1965, when netoria first began 
to show serious concern about South 
Africa’s overheated economy. I'he banks 
were then given until March 31, 1966 10 
hold lending to the private sector to the 
March 1965 level. The ceiling was ex¬ 
tended in February 1966 to September 
30th of that, year, but because of the 
continuing dmught the ceiling for the 
agricultural s^tor was in fact raised 
slightly to al^V an extra 2j per cent 
above the M^rch 1^5 level. Whep it 
came to J^ly ji966, the time limit for this 
second ceiling was extended yet again— 
to March imy-^hut before this period 
was up the! Reserve Bank made yet 
another charge in the ceiling, in Decem¬ 
ber last yeaii This time, the banks were 
given until' September 30th this year 
to reduce iheir credit to the private 
non-farming sector to a level 7^ per 
cent below pat of March 1965 on pain of 
being fined anything from 1123,000 to 
R250 ,ooo ulder the all-embracing Cur¬ 
rency and Exchanges Act. 

Banking lai^ change 

Althougf the odds are that most banks 
have met the new requirements—they 
have nowbeen extended indefinitely on 
a rnonth-fy-month basis with the threat 
of more ;nes for those who step out of 
line—Souh Africa’s bankers have under- 
standablycomplained bitterly that having 
been asl^ to stand still for some two 
years, thy are now required to go into 
reverse, ind this at a time wiien real 
growth i the economy is running at well 
over fiviper cent a year. But the Reserve 
Bank f unsympathetic, stressing that 
during .he three years to March 1965 
bank lading to the private sector rose 
roughly three times as fast as gross 
domest product (in money terms), and 
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that this ** balloon " of crecjit has yet to 
be filled by real output. 

I'he Reserve Hank may Ipve a point, 
but what remains fiustratrij^^ from a 
bankei's point of view is tiia| despite the 
progressive tightening of his straitjacket, 
the level of liquidity is still far too high 
and the economy has still tc show real 
signs of ('(Miling off—which, ifter all, is 
what the whole exercise is al about. In 
other w<irds, squeezing the baipks appears 
to have been of little avail. 

I'his is not to say, lioweve^, that the 
authorities have done little elst to try to 
restrain the economy. Far from it. In 
July la.st year the official discount rate 
was increased fiom 5 to 6 pe^ tent ; a 
.somewhat misguided policy rf official 
controls on the levels of depositfrates was 
abandonetl; and the lf>ng-terin gc|/erniiient 
slock rate was pushed up from 6 to 6J 
per cent. 'I bis move to make the kng-term 
rate more effective was backed Ir legisla¬ 
tion forcing long-term in.surers, pension 
funds and unit trusts to hold a certain 
proportion of government stock n their 
portfolios. 'Fhe riglrts and wiorigsof this 
legislative raid on the cajrital market 


apart, the government was able to jettison 
inflationary financing and last year (1966- 
67) raised no less than R196 million in 
long-term money. Again, import control 
—^probably South Africa’s simplest yet 
most effective disinflationary weapon— 
was progressively relaxed, leading to a 
sharp increase in the balance of payments 
deficit on current account and a steady 
decline in the reserves. 

Earlier this year liquidity began to dry 
up. The Treasury bill rate rose to an 
all-time high of 5 per cent; deposit 
rates climbed to a record 7 per cent 
for 12-months’ money ; the commercial 
banks increased their overdraft rates to 
8-8^ per cent. Since then, however, the 
position lias changed for the worse. An 
excessive level of public spending—now 
belatedly being curtailed—coupled with a 
more than doubling of South Africa’s 
maize crop to 120 million bags, worth 
K396 million, as well as another large 
net foreign capital inflow of R36 million 
in the first half of the year, have all led 
to a sharp rise in liquidity once again. 
July saw the commercial banks' excess 
liquid assets, for instance, back at 6.7 per 
cent of liabilities—or more than double 
the April figure. 

But the hankers are still subject to lend¬ 
ing ceilings. And there, it seems, they will 
remain, at least until the next parliamen¬ 
tary session. Then the Banking Act is to 
be amended to give the Reserve Bank, 
among other weafx>ns, the power to vary 
the liquidity ratios to up to 50 and 40 
per cent of short and medium-teim 
liabilities resjjectively. Until it gets tBi 
power, it is most unlikely that the ceiling 
on advances will be lifted. But when it 
does, it is just possible that the variable 
liquidity ratios will at long last come into 
their own, and that South Africa’s bankers 
will he able to play the game according 
to the lilies tliey .so enthusiastically 
endoised thiee years ago. 


In Australia, monetary 
control is exercised to an 
important extent by cosy 
chats over the telephone; 
and Australian banks are 
very well out of 
beh^. so helpfully 
co-6jj^fative 


Banks builj up down-under 


On i)aper, Aiisttalia has the instijments 
of’monetary control by market relation 
—there are flexible minimum |serve 
requirements for trading (comnlrcial) 
banks on the American pattern, al the 
Reserve Bank can theoretically inience 
the credit supply and short-term iierest 
rates by its open market sales anJpur- 
chases of Treasury notes, the equUent 
of Treasury bills in London andjNiew 
York. In practice, however, the sceU of 
these controls is very circuniscribed.lthe 
interest rate structure is highly artteial 
because, of strong political presfeuritj to 
keep bank deposit and lending rates »wn 
(though not as ridiculou$^y low as Wy 
once were) ; and it is further distorted 
by the way in which Government ^d 
official agencies borrdw below majket 
rates, shoving their bof|ds do^ the th^ats 
of institutional investors with ^talk cosces- 
sions as bait. 

This unrealistic policy inevitably 


spawned a proliferation of non-bank 
financial intermediaries to take advantage 
of the rich pickings at the uncontrolled 
margin of the financial sector ; and in 
addition a large unofficial money mafket 
grew up in which business companies 
directly lend idle balances to each other. 
The monetary authorities have no direct 
control over the non-banks or the un¬ 
official money market. 

So, in practice, monetary policy in 
Astralia has boiled down to a simple, 
pragmatic aeries of regular 
“'.None calls between the Reserve Bank 
wkT. S "“‘j®*’ **®‘*ing and savings banks, 

pi®** 

sdvanM- "6® m their outstanding 
f.r .V.rtcorning so many weeks 

“ favour of the 
authorities 

have fne out of i;heir way to build these 
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Up over the past half-dozen years or so. 
They have done this partly because it 
ensures greater effectiveness for monetary 
control, which can be exercised directly 
only through the banks, and partly in 
return for the banks* co-operation with 
the stream of requests that issue from 
Martin Place—the Threadneedle Street of 
Sydney. 

Banks catch up 

The financial year to June 1967 was 
a bumper one for the big trading banks. 
Net profits after tax rose, ssa'per cent 
for the Bank of New South Wales, the 
biggest of them all ; 40 per cent for the 
National Bank of Australasia ; nearly 21 
per cent for the Commercial Bank of 
Australia ; 18 per cent for the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank ; and 16 
per cent even for the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, which is widely- 
regarded as a very conservative bank. 

From 1953 to i960 the assets of Austra¬ 
lia's trading and savings banks rose only 
about 40 per cent to A$7 billion while 
those of all non-bank hnancial institutions 
more than doubled to A$6 billion. Since 
then the assets of these non-banks have 
continued to rise very fast, to well over 
A$io billion—^but the rate of growth in 
trading and savings banks’ assets has begun 
catching up, and they now total al^ut 
A$io^ billion. 

'Fhe Australian authorities began show¬ 
ing real concern about the rapid prolifera¬ 
tion of the uncontrolled financial sector 
in the early 1960s. After the economic 
crises of 1960-62 the cheap money policies 
and tight control over bank lending of 
the 1950s were moderated. I’he trading 
banks’ fixed deposit rate for 12-nionths’ 
money has now been allowed to rise to 
an average of 4 per cent from per 
cent (!) during much of the 1950s ; and 
hank overdraft rates have been allowed 
to go up to 7 per .cent from 6 per cent 
at the end of i960, and 5 per c^nt or less 
in most of the preceding postwar years. 
While allowing the banks to move towards 
more realistic deposit and lending rates, 
the authorities also reduced the trading 
banks’ handicap a.gainst uncontrolled 
rivals by cutting the statutory reserve 
deposits of these banks, now down to 
per cent of total deposits from 19 per cent 
ten years ago and 38 per cent shortly after 
the war. 

On top of this, the authorities have 
recently helped the banks diversify into 
new fields—the granting of term loans, 
loans for agricultural development, and 
personal loans. Some officials, at least, 
would like to abolish the official limits 
on bank deposit and lending rates to 
allow banks to compete freely with non* 
bank financial institutions ; and although 
Australian trading bankers are popularly 
regarded as being rather old-fashioned, 
they do seem far more willing than their 
British counterparts to go out and fight 
for money. But in Australia, political 
pressures have so far succeeded in keeping 
a lid on real rate competition from the 
banks. What political pressures recently 
■failed to do was to frustrate the creation 


Reserve Bank of Australia^ Sydney 

of the new Australian Resources Develop¬ 
ment Bank, formed this September by 
the eight leading trading banks with the 
support of the Reserve Bank and the 
blessings of the treasury, to play a major 
part in financing Australia's spectacular 
minerals boom. No single development in 
financial policy in recent years has gone 
further to demonstrate the commitment 
of the treasury and Reserve Bank to the 
building up of a stronger banking sector; 
both the.se agencies fought very hard on 
the bank.s’ behalf, helping to defeat the 
proposal for a rival, government develop¬ 
ment bank sponsored by Mr McRwen, 
the deputy prime minister and mini.ster 
for trade. 

Foreign banks 

With the opportunities provided by 
Australia’s breath-taking development of 
natural re.sources and with banking 
becoming increasingly profitable, it is 
scarcely surprising that growing pre.ssurp 
has developed over the past few years 
from American, Japanese, European and 
Briti.sh banks anxiou.s to set up branches 
down-under. So far, the Australian govern¬ 
ment, treasury and Reserve Bank have 
resisted these pre.ssures. 7 'his is partly 
because they fear foreign branch l 3 anks 
may not prove quite so amenable to the 
informal co-operation that has been pains¬ 
takingly built up Vie tween tlie Re.serve 
Bank and Australia’s trading and savings 
banks. It is partly Ix^cause the authorities 
probably feel some obligatior4 to give local 
banks more time to strengthen the^iselves. 
Australian Vianks are particularly con¬ 
cerned about losing foreign exdiange 
business, which they have built into a 
very profitable operation, but one which 
they feel might be particidarly vulnerable 
to competition from local branches of big 
international banks.^ 

While the American banks batter away, 


AUSTRALIAN BANKS RECOVER 

A $ million, end of period 








When money was easy in 
1965 and 1966, some big 
Japanese companies found 
themselves unusually 
liquid and, therefore, less 
beholden to the banks. 

A squeeze now could 
arrest that assertion of 
independence. But for 
how long ? 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

flo far uiaauccessfully, at the front door, 
Briti^ merchant banks have been getting 
in very successfully by the back: thus 
Rothschild's recent link with an Australian 
securities and underwriting firm attracted 
much attention, but it was merely one 
more example of growing British invest¬ 
ment in Australia’s merchant banking 
and financial world. 

British banks and merchant banks have 
invested substantially in Australian hire 
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purchase companies, merchant banks and 
merchant bills companies in recent years. 
British companies dominate Australian 
general insurance, and have played a 
major role in financing urban develop¬ 
ment in Sydney, Melbourne and other 
centres. When the Australian government 
drops the barrier against foreign branch 
banks—^as it will have to eventually— 
British interests will he well placed to 
move in in strength. 


Japan: squeezing together 
and easing apart 


Japan’s economy has been on the roller 
coaster again ; and with what Japanese 
bankers must regard as an uncomfortably 
short period of upward whoosh. When 
nioiit other big industrial countries fell 
into the clamp of the world tight money 
squeeze in the late summer and autumn 
of 1966, Japan was still following a policy 
of relatively easy internal credit. Its 
government and central banking policy at 
that tune was still aimed at pulling the 
country out of the economic slowdown of 
1965. So, for a brief period, effective 
Japanese interest rates actually fell below 
efTective interest rates abroad. 

I'he result was the famous “ yen 
.switch.'* Japanese trading houses, through 
which the great majority of Japan’s im¬ 
ports and exports flow, found it profitable 
to stoj) their usual custom of borrowing 
dollars abroad to finance much of their 
overseas trading, and came back to 
borrowing in Japan instead. This had an 
immediately adverse effect on the capital 
account of Japan’s balance of payments. 
At that time, this could be afforded. 
Exports at that stage of Japan’s trade 
cycle were still increasing at a faster pace 
than imports ; but everybody knew, from 
the experience of previous booms, that a 
surge in imports lay ahead. 

For a time, it seemed that de\elopments 
in other countries might come to Japan’s 
rescue. Last January, the British ambassa¬ 
dor in Tokyo was asked to report to the 
Japanese government on Mr Callaghan’s 
famou*" Lihequers conference with Mr 
Fowler and other finance ministers on the 
subject of international interest rate ** dis¬ 
armament the ambassador was to ask 
for Japan’s reaction. The reaction was a 
relieved and beatific smile. It was impor¬ 
tant for Japan at that time that world 
interest rates should come down. This 
held out the hope that the “ yen switch ” 
could be reversed, and that Japan’s own 
interest rates could thus be spared from 
being pushed up. In the event, there was 
such a reversal of the " yen switch ; and 
the improvement on capital account 
resulting from it did stop Japan’s foreign 
exchange reserves from declining in the 
first half of 1967. But it has had to pull 
against a widening balance of payments 
deficit on current account. 

This widening current account deficit 


has been caused mainly by the slowdown 
in world trade. At the beginning of 1967, 
most forecasters in Japan were resigned to 
the probability that Japan’s imports 
would rise by something more than 15 
per cent ; after all, industrial production 
seemed destined to rise by something like 
that same whopping rate. Against 
this, Japanese planners were hoping for a 
7 or 8 per cent rise in world trade ; and it 
has become an article of faith in Japan 
that the country’s increasing competitive¬ 
ness means that its own exports should be 
able to increase at “ double the world 
average,” so that forecasters were talking 
optimistically of a 14 to 16 per cent 
growth in Japan’s exports in 1987. 

In the event, Japan’s exports (on a 
customs returns basis) were only 8.7 per 
cent higher in the first half of 1967 than 
in the first half of 1966. J'he country may 
well still have achieved “ double the 
average ” exports growth rate m this per¬ 
iod, but the world growth rate (especially 
in the, to Japan, all-important American 
market) has sadly slowed down. Mean¬ 
while Japanese imports, also on a cus¬ 
toms returns basis, showed a 23 per cent 
lise in the fiist half of 1967 compared 
with the first half of 19^)6 ; largely be¬ 
cause Japan’s industrial production in the 
period down to early summer was also 
soaring at a rate some 20 per cent higher 
than a year before. 

Impact on small firms 

As soon as there were signs this summer 
that world interest rates might edge up 
again, Japan therefore had to move very 
promptly. At the beginning of September, 
it duly became the first major country in 
1967 to raise its bank late, and it has also 
ressorted to some other credit restrictions. 
The central bank is still eager not to re¬ 
sort to a full squeeze. For one thing, the 
massive 1966-67 boom in Japan has again 
been most healthily centred on an upsurge 
of fixed investment, including investment 
in some smaller business concerns which 
uigendy need modernisation. 

One of the first consequences of prev¬ 
ious credit squeezes had been that, as soon 
as interest rates rose above a certain level, 
local banks and other smaller institutions 
no longer found it profitable to keep on 
lending to small businesses ; they switched 
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HONG KONG The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Ccrporqtion wasfomded more 
than 100 gears ago in Hong Kong and ttgiay, with other Members oj 
The Hongkong Bank Group has Branches and Representative Offices spanning 
the globe. Whilst the Middle and Far East remain by tradition the chief 
spheres oj activity. The Group*s international resources enable it to provide 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects oj trade 
and finance in any part oj the world 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

HeadOffi^^e HonirKong 
T j rut. 0 Gracechurch Street KC3 

London OfficeB: ^33 paii Mall SWl 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OP CALIFORNIA 

Head Office 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
Chinatown Office: 930 Grant Avenue San FranciBco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Habd Office Hong Kong 
» j run 15 Gracechurch Street EC3 
London Officiifj ^23 SWl 




THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE BAST 

Head OfBce. 7 K^ig William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

lOBPittStreet Sydney Auatralia 

^ranehef throughout the Middle aM Far East; also in New York, Hamburg ahd Pkris 
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These five 
men deserve 
Export Awards 
of their own 


They all work 
for the National 
Provincial and for you, if you’ll 
let them. 

Each is a specialist on the economic 
and practical aspects of exporting: 
how to do more of it, do it better, and make 
higher profits from it. 

How do they do it? By being good at their jobs. 
By meeting together regularly to pool ideas and 
discuss new developments. And by remembering 
that good exports for you are good business 
for Britain. 

Each covers an area of the U.K. 

One of them is yours for the asking. 

And they don’t really want an export award 
for themselves.They want one for you. 

National 

FVovincial 

Ormcai Branch: 

1 Princes. Street, Londoii EC2 





-An 

expanding 



British goods and British businessmen 
are welcome m Canada but the wise 
exporter will realise that he must have 
the benefit of expert local knowledge 
before embarking upon competitive 
selling.' This is where we can help. Our 
Business Development Department at 
the Mam London Office knows the 
facts, has the figures and will be glad to 
assist you 




Bank of Montreal 

Canada's First Bank 

A/Ia/n London Office: 

47 Threadneedle Street • EC2 
Telephone 01 -588 1 561 

West End Office: 

9 Waterloo Place • Pall Mall • SW1 

Telephone; 01-930 3081 

Over 1.000 Offices across 
Canada and Abroad 
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leixd^i^to ii^ Uitity bartkni,. 
at 

Tlim' >; certain,; if' 

cn|^K ecbnoimc thb< Jmposftioi^ 

of mji()in weiglft Jfaj^^se squeezes 

op to smaller firms ; t||^^y ire, generally, 
much less efficient tnain ; jfapan^s 
Goiicems, and this has ^en a mechanism 
for pushing the weakest to the wall at 
times of shake-but. But the modernisation 
of some capital-hungry smaller concerns 
has been a weloome feature of the past 
tw years in Japan ; the govehxment b' 
scuaid^of the pbiht tt^ it would be an 
economic, ds well as a political, misfor¬ 
tune .if precisely these capital-hungry 
innovators were driven into bankruptcy, 
as the first {sacrificial victims of a new 
squeeze. 

Obviously, however, it is the course of 
the balance of payments that will have to 
determine how far the squeeze goes. This, 
in turn, will depend largely on how fasjt 
world trade recovers, and in particular 
on how exports to the United States re¬ 
cover. Because the balance of payments 
has become so important for Japan, a 
massive new export drive from the coun¬ 
try should be expected over the next six 
to twelve months—carried out with full 
Japanese fervour and efficiency. 

The other fascinating question is the 
future course of industrial mergers, and 
the possible effect of this on the .structure 
of big banking itself. Hitherto there has 
been a tendency for each of the big 
banking groups in Japan to have especi¬ 
ally close ties with one big firm in each 
industry ; that firm then becomes known, 
in Japanese journalese, as the “ army 
unit ” of the hanking group concerned. 

Up the down 
in Italy 

In a paradoxical way, Italian banks are 
finding it somewhat more difficult to 
cope with Italy’s economic recovery, which 
has been gaining strength over the past 
year, than with the preceding recession, 
which lasted from 1963 to 1965). Through¬ 
out that long recession, most banks 
managed to maintain their dividends. 
Indeed, it is believed that many banks 
actually increased their profits although 
there can be no certainty about this 
l^ecause Italian banks (like those in Britain 
and several other countries) do not dis- 
rlo.se their full profits. 

This somewhat odd situation has arisen 
because the recession made it essential to 
introduce more flexibility iuto the Italian 
banking system, from which the ^ banks 
l>eneftted ; but now pr^sure is being 
brought on thehi to reduce this flexibility. 

In fact the recession allowed the banks to 
brea'k away still further from the rigidity 
which the 1936 baiiking refoxm tried to 
impose On them: this aimed at kn 
Bngiish-type blinking pattern, with com- 
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it bcifig driven 
horite^ |tet; in iifl^nymbdiern Industries 
it woul^ite for Japan to 

have ofiily thr^ major firms. This 

is the 

pace of grqws 

(i.e. if giant Antericari ara other foreign 
firms are eventually allbwed to set up sub¬ 
sidiaries in Japan, or even appear a.s take¬ 
over bidders for weaker Japanese 
concerns)^. ; 

Obviously, however, a process of 
mergers, down to only four giant firms in 
some leading industries, would mean that 
certain bar^s* “army units” would be 
taken over by other banks. The banks 
concerned would dislike this as much as 
any other sorts of, army commanders 
would. Blit some observers argue that 
the events of the past two years have 
already done something to weaken' the 
position of the big banks ; or, at least 
(perhaps this .,)4roula be more accurate) ‘to 
make their position within Japan’s c.apital- 
hungry economy less overwhelmingly 
strong. The relatively “easy money” 
policy of 1965-66 did mean that some big 
industrial concerns became (by Japanese 
standards) unusually liquid. There is a 
heady satisfaction in the knowledge that 
one is on a slightly less stringent banker's 
purse string, and increasing opportunities 
for self-financing of investment made 
more industrialists feel their own oats. 
This trend (if it is a trend) may he set 
back now if there is another tight credit 
squeeze ; but, in so far as it is main¬ 
tained, it should probably be welcomed 
as a sign that Japan's still circumscribed 
capital market is spreading out and 
growing up. 


staircase 


mercial hanks confined to lending short¬ 
term ; and industrial long term lending 
financed to a very large extent througli 
bonds issued by special official institutions, 
of which I Ml—the Tstituto Mobiliare 
Italiano—is the largest. But the distinction, 
always somewhat blurred, with the hanks 
underwriting bond issues in growing 
amounts, broke down completely in the 
recession years. Theoretically, the banks 
merely pass on the development bonds 
to their customers, but with the political 
and economic uncertainties caused by the 
recession, bond buyers were none too easy 
to find; the Italian investor is a sus¬ 
picious individual at the Ijest of times 
and in bad times is even more determined 
to keep his money Wghly liquid in com¬ 
mercial and savings bank deposits. So the 
banks found themrelves saddled—if that 
is the right wotri-r-iyith anftpunts of 
government aM government-backed 
bonds, ’ ' 

This meant, in pracrice, a return to 
mixed banking. Bahk de^sits rose as 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES IMPORTS . 
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1960 1962 1964 1966 


Italian banks adapted with 
remarkable skill and 
flexibility when the 
economy was running 
downhill a few years ago. 
The odd question is 
whether they can do as 
well in the present 
economic upswing 
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Boardroom, Istituto Bancario Sdn Paolo di Torino 


investors pulled out of equities—while 
remaining unenthusiastic about bonds— 
and the banks then used these deposits 
to subscribe on their own behalf to mas¬ 
sive issues of government-backed bonds 
floated by development finance institu¬ 
tions. In the three years to 1966 almost 
half of all sight deposits acquired by the 
banks were invested by them in bonds. 


Where Italian savings went 


Net increase in banks' 

Lira bn 

Parcantae* 
of 1966 
groas 
domastic 
savings 

time and savings deposits, 
holdings of special credit 

1,667 

19.3 

institutes' bonds and 
other long-term 

840 

9.7 

investments 

698 

8.1 

Total banking sector 

3,205 

37.2 

Net new issues 

Government sector: 
government savings 
(difference between 

923 

10.7 

receipts and expenditure) 

153 

1.8 

Post Office savings 

Other (retained earnings. 

383 

4.4 

household investments) 

3,962 

45.9 


Gross domestic savings, 

1966 8,626 100 

Source Italian Trends, Banca Nazlonale dal Lavoro. 

This ability to switch rapidly from the 
granting of short-term commercial credit 
to long-term invesMticnt by way of 
Ixinds during the recession was a fine 
demonstration of the banking system's 
elasticity. But now, the banks are 
expected to reverse the process by switch¬ 
ing out of bonds and back into the grant¬ 
ing of more commercial credit, at the 
behest of the central bank. And this is 
proving somewhat more difficult, because 
other investors have to be found for the 
lai^ge amounts of bonds, that the banks 
need to ofF-load. 

Such bonds now account for about 24 
per cent of all commercial bank assets, 
compared with only iB per ^nt in 1962. 
Quite aside from thaV the .banks are pot 


really all that keen to switch back from 
bonds to commercial credits, because the 
clerical costs of making bank advances 
are much greater than those of taking up 
bonds, while the risks on government- 
backed l3dnds are smaller than those 
on some commercial credits. 

Dr Mattioli, the president of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiano, Italy’s second 
biggest commercial bank, has warned that 
there is a danger of Italian bankers 
neglecting their real job by bidding above 
the agreed ceilings for sight deposits in 
order to reinvest the funds in bonds-—* 
without straining over much to try to 
place such bonds with their customers. 
It is common knowledge that this is 
taking place—with some banks bidding 
up to 4 per cent foresight deposits, on 
which the agreed ceilings range up to 2 
per cent at the most, 
llic Bank of Italy . 

Fortunately, Italy Has a strong central 
bank. It has always exercised a minute 
and continuous control over bank 
liquidity, and the system normally 
responds very promptly to its directives. In 
the big squeeze, for instance, bank 
advances were suddenly and drastically 
cut. Since these oft^n conceal a certain 
measure of long-term financing (through 
the rolling over of advances from year to 
year), borrowers were forced to take 
extraordinary steps to ..survive. Credit 
squeezes in Italy can certainly be more 
brutal than in England. But there; (as in 
Germany) they do at least produce the 
export-led recoveries that Britain seems 
unable to achieve. 

Unlike the Bank of England^ the ^ank 
of Italy is no unlimited lender of l^st 
resort. ^ the main weapon is liot the 
alteration of the discount rate, but the 
alteration of the total amount fof which 
lending at discount, rate is available^ The 
quantity ratheir than the cost of i^oney 
is ^ntrolled, and discriminate action can 
be taken against a single bank by citing 
the amount it can dlscbunt 
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Keep meir promises 
inabigway 
-withanew 
king-size cximputer 


Three years ago, we made a promise; T.C.T. take the risk 
out of buying a computer.' We promised that the I.C.T. 
1900 computer series would be a sound, long-term 
investment. We promised a full range of computers, of 
peripherals and of software. We promised absolute com¬ 
patibility throughout the series. And we promised delivery 
—on time. All big promises. And what happened? We 
extended our range-and delivered both hardware 
and software on time, as we prornised. We 
took orders to the tune of £120 millions in those 
three years. And we delivered 500 computers. In 
shortiwekeptapourpromises'.Thenewpromise 
we made was a big, powerful computer-:-to 4 

extend our range upwards. And here it is: the , ' ( 
1906A. Still fully fcompitible. Still within the 
1900 Series—the only fully compatible 
computer series in thejiworld.lSOOA 


Inlcriiititiiil Compiilirt Mli TiMMtitUiiltttf' 


is a computer for really big users. To give you some idea: 
1906A has twice the power of Atlas. The new technology 
of the 1906A incorporates the most advanced integrated 
circuits. The fast core store makes possible almost 
incredible processing speeds—in the order of one million 
instructions per second. It exploits fully the most com¬ 
prehensive range of peripherals, including the very 
M||^^ latest and most sophisticated communipa- 

devicesfor integrated netwiork 
and mufti-access users. In launCh- 
Yfjj>t.y^^ing this,new o^puter, I.C.T. have 
^ a unique cbmbination of new 
jy I povirerful hardyvarf.: aHifd to extremely 
Wm J sophisticated software-resulting in one 
^4 of the highest performance/cost ratios 
I Ik. eny computer today. 


Britain can be proud of laV^e 
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50,000 points of contact... 



CHEMICAL NEW YORK knows the world of 
business-Kot/r world. Our network of 50,000 
corresponcTent banks can supply up-to-the- 
minute reports on commerce and industry in 
more than 145 countries; can give you on- 
the-spot facts about business opportunities, 
potential customers, their trading procedures 
-first hand information which can make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

Chemical New York gives you 50,000 points 
of contact with the markets of the world: 
50,000 reasons for choosing Chemical New 
York as your bank of entry. 


(]liemical 

Ncn^"\orl\ 

CHirtIKAl BANK NfW YORK IRUST COMKANV 


City Branch 10 Moorgate, London E.C.2. 
Telephone. MONarch 8040. Cables: Ghembanrtk. London 
West End Branch; 13 Davies Street Londoh W.1. 
Telephone. HYDe Park 2921 
Head Office: 20 Pine Street. New York 10015 
t^epreseniauve Offices in Pans. Caracas, Mexico City anr/ Maoite 
Correspondent Banks with more tha^ $0,000 offima 

throughout the Wor^ • /., 



EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 

^ YOU GET FROM 

SANWA BANK . 

IM OMaai FiMliliNl^aclil, HlBailil.hu, Oiahe CaU* Adifi SANWABANK OSAKA 
< Tahye ORImi TahaMra^o. CliiyMa.hu. Talqro CaMa .Addi SAKWABANK TOKYO 

i % , I, Undan Branchi BI4d, Ofailia* Siraat. Landan I.C.2 

, %. Hang Kong Bfaaclii 20, Oai Veaua Read, Heii 0 Kang 

Naw Varh Agaacyi I £Raia Maakaflaa Plaia. Naw Yark 

San Francitea Braaclu 4M,CaWanila,flraat. Baa FraiMiica . vi 
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rate. Another weapon in the Bank of 
Italy’s armoury, of which tliere lias been 
a wide and imaginative use in the past 
few years, is its readiness to direct Italian 
hanks into and out of the Euro-dollar 
market: foreign credit may be used to 
supfilement internal liquidity, as it was 
until 1964. Or, Italian banks can be 
prompted by the central bank to repay 
their foreign debts when, as frorrj 1964, 
there is an excess of domestic liquidity, 
flere is just one more safety valve in this 
Complex mechanism. 

'Fhe Italian banking structure has 
undergone a profound if slow transforma¬ 
tion that was not checked even by the 
long economic recession, and which will 
probably be speeded up in the present 
recovery. lour leading banks are still 
predominant—Banca Nazionale del 
l^avoro, directly controlled by tlie govern- 
luent, and three banks controlled through 
the public Istituto per la Kicostruzione 
Industriale (IRI) holding group: Banca 
Comnierciale Italiana, Credito Italiano 
and Banco di Roma, lliese are the only 
banks to have nationwide networks of 
branches. They naturally attract l)ig 
customers; and in the past did not go 
to particular pains to secure the smaller 
fish. I'his was the job of regional and 
savings banks with branches to be found 
even in the remotest provincial towns 
where they serve local bu.sine.ss. But with 
even small business companies branching 
throughout the country and abroad, 
smaller banks are following .suit. Several 
of these have begun to finance foreign 
trade, have branched out beyond their 
home districts, and in .some cases have 
opened repre.sentative offices abroad. 

At least a half-dozen medium-sized 
Italian banks now offer the full range 
of banking service.s that were formerly 
provided only by. the Big Four. Savings 
banks, which are al.so coming to offer 
most of the services of commercial banks, 
are adding further to the competition 
for deposits, and the tide of new activity 
has swept some venerable, historic bank's 
like the Monte dei Paschi di Siena and 
the Istituto Bancario San Paolo di 


Torino, into a second youth. The chal¬ 
lengers, as in f>ther countries, have done 
be.st out of this turmoil : the share of com¬ 
mercial bank deposits held by the Big 
Four has dropfied. Growing competition 
has inevitably created a climate for mer¬ 
gers, the most notable one being that of 
seven small banks which the Pesenti 
group is now bringing together. But there 
would probably lie strong resistance to 
any attempt at merging between the three 
Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale 
banks, with their long and proud hi.stgries 
—and their jealously independent 
bureaucracies. 

Renaissance fol de rol 

Italian banks have been modernising, 
too. by going over to computers, and the 
Bank of Italy is giving the lead in .some 
important innovations. But Italian 
liank.s’ potential for using computers is 
limited by their practice of granting most 
of their credits hy discounting bills, a 
form of transaction which it is difficult 
to process by computer. 

By contrast with all this impressive 
iiKHiernisation, Italian liank.s still remain 
passionately traditionali.st in some ways, 
not least in their fondness for a lavi.sh di.s- 
play of marble and other Renaissance fol 
de rol even in the smallest hranches. 
There is no harm in this; and where 
hanks take the trouble to restore old 
palaces for use as branches they are 
positively performing a pulilir .service. 
More disturbing is lliat small town bank 
managers, unlike their Briti.sh counter¬ 
parts who are moved freely from town to 
town, often remain deeply and .somctimc.s 
narrowly committed to one district, which 
tends to make them excessively f)owerful, 
excessively cautious in granting credits, 
yet at the same time highly vulnerable 
to local political pressure groups. On the 
whole, the banks have withstood such 
p<»litical pre.ssures remarkably well, ))ui 
there have been exceptions. The president 
of the important Banco di Sicilia is now 
in gaol awaiting trial on charges of 
profe.ssional mi.sconduct, the re.sult, alleg¬ 
edly, of extremely strong pressures put on 
him by the Mafia. 


ITALIAN BANKS SHIFT INTO BONDS 

Long term bonds are mostly government, 

and government-backed Hundred 

bllliat lire 



The Irish Volunteers 


It took the two-year recession that has 
just ended and the coincidental arrival in 
Dublin of several Briti.sh merchant banks 
and a couple of overseas banks (all of 
whom got off a flying start when 
domestic banks were clo.sed for three 
months by last year’s strike) to give the 
jolt that Ireland's somewhat antiquated 
hanking system needed. 

Change has not been revolutionary in 
every respect but there has been, for a 
start, considerable pruning: there are 
now only four Irish clearing bank groups 
(two of them externally-owned) where 
as recently as mid-1965 there were seven 
(only one of which was externally- 
owned j. More important, at least the 
rudiments of a credit control mechanism 


have been created and new banking legis¬ 
lation is pending which is expected, 
among other tliing.s, to impose stricter 
conditions on the establishinenl of new 
hanks. And a coininiliee is examining the 
possibilities of creating a money market 
in Dui)lin. 

No one knows yet, however, whether 
the new legislation will seek to gi\e the 
central bank legal powers to rc.strain 
credit. At present it has legal power to 
expand credit—but not to contract it 
(where else, but in Dublin ?). It can 
curb credit only with the voluntary 
co-operation of tlie banks, and until the 
spring t>f 1985 even such voluntary con¬ 
trols had not been attempted in any 
meaningful way. Throughout the inflia- 


Some good has: come owit 
of Ireland’s two-year 
recession; the beginnings 
of a system of credit control 
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tionary overheating of 1964 to early 1965, 
the central hank delayed seeking the 
bank's co-opcration until the case for it 
had become overwhelming. The price of 
this delay was that the squeeze, when it 
came was all the more severe. But the 
pay-off was that the banks did at last 
agree to a system of voluntary restraints. 
And although the central bank still has 
n(i legal power to enforce these, a prece¬ 
dent has Ixjen established, and the com¬ 
mercial banks would now risk controls 
by legislation if they stopped co-operating 
voluntarily. 

When voluntary restraint was started 
in May the Central Bank of Ireland 
put out a .somewhat vaguely worded re¬ 
quest to the clearing banks that bank 
credit .should not be allowed to expand 
as fast in the nine months to the end of 
1965 as it had during the financial year 
to March 1965 ; the criterion for measur¬ 
ing this being a rather complicated one 
involving the ratio Ixitween the clearing 
banks’ external assets and deposits at 
the central bank as against their current 
account liabilities in Ireland. Since then, 
the formula has been simplified : early- 
last year the clearing banks were asked 
not to let credit, including domestic in¬ 
vestments, increase by more than 6 per 
cent (later amended to 12 per cent) in 
the year to March 1967 ; and they have 
iKJw been asked not to let credit rise by 
more than another 10 per cent in the year 
to March 1968. 

Even voluntary credit restraint is still 
confined to the clearing banks ; there has 
not yet been any attempt to extend it to 
tlie other banking institutions that have 
come to Ireland in the past few years, 
including branches of Citibank and Bank 
of Nova Scotia as well as several English 
merchant banks. At mid-year these, to¬ 
gether with industrial banks and hire 
jjurchase finance companies, were resjxjn- 
.sible for 17J per cent of total credit 
pnjyided in Ireland by all financial 
institutions, including clearing banks. And 
almost two-thirds of all acceptance 
business in Ireland is now done by 
merchant banks. 

Licensing for banks ? 

1 his sudden rash of newcomers has 
pronifjted the Clentral Bank of Ireland 
to pre.ss for changes in Irish banking law, 
which IS very permissive in its present 
form, placing no obstacles in the way of 
the opening of new banks or bank 
branches in Irel^j^d excepting for the 
requirement of a £20,000 deposit with 
the central bank. The central bank would 
like: a njore precise definition of banking 
business ; a statutory authority with dis¬ 
cretionary powers for licensing banks; 
more extensive regulations about bankers’ 
records ; and also some regulation of ad¬ 
vertising for deposits. Details of its pro¬ 
posals have still to be publicly spelled 
out, and as yet there has been no an¬ 
nouncement of any legislation to embody 
them. 

The Central Bank of Ireland is very 
much concerned to provide greater safe¬ 
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guards for depositors. Some problems 
could arise over its second objective, to 
check excessive foreign participation in 
Irish banking. Any curb here could con¬ 
flict with the obligations of membership 
in the European Economic Community, 
fpr which Ireland has applied. There 
could be some difficulty, too, in distin¬ 
guishing between measures to limit 
foreign ownership of existing Irish banks, 
and those that would have the effect of 
protecting Irish banks from the competi¬ 
tion of foreign branches and affiliates .set 
up in Ireland. Indeed, since the Irish, 
like the British clearing banks have an 
agreed structure of interest rates, com¬ 
petition from outsiders is a healthy devel¬ 
opment. The clearing banks’ practice of 
denying clearing facilities to new banking 
institutions that do not subscribe to the 
interest cartel could scarcely command 
legislative support from a government 
that forces competition onto other in¬ 
dustries through its fair trade commission. 

The Irish clearing banks have in the 
meantime .strengthened their position 
considerably, both by the merger of most 
of the banks into two groups, from which 
two Nortlicrn Ireland banks, themselves 
subsidiaries of British banks, are alone 
omitted ; and by the establishment and 
develripnient of merchant banking and 
hire purchase subsidiaries. The Bank of 
Ireland group (comprising in addition to 
the parent bank the Hibernian Bank, the 
National Bank of Ireland and the 
National City Bank), has a wholly-owned 
hire purcliase subsidiary, and a bo jiei 
cent interest in a new merchant bank, the 
Investment Bank of Ireland, in which 
the other participants arc Morgan (iren- 
fell and Schroder Wagg, each of which 
has a 20 per cent interc.st. Allied Irish 
Banks, comprising the Munster and 
Leinster Bank, the Provincial Bank and 
the Royal Bank, also has an important 
hire purcha.se subsidiary, the Hire Pur- 
cha.se Co. of Ireland, together with «i 
70 })er cent .share in a merchant bank, 
the Allied Irish Inve.stment Corjjoration, 
in which Hambros Bank has a 25 per 
cent interest and the Irish Life As.surance 
Co. holds the other 5 per cent and 
which itself has an associated roinpan>, 
Allied Securitie.s, the ownership of which 
it shares with the Irish Life A.ssurancp 
Co. holds the other 5 per cent, and 
for industry. I'he Bank of Ireland also 
has an interest in a similar company 
providing long-term finance—the Share 
and Loan Trust. 

These Irish “back door” subsidiaries 
serve the same function as their British 
counterparts, and have the same limita¬ 
tions. They broaden the scope of services 
provided by clearing banks, but do so 
only indirectly ; at the same time they 
make only a partial contribution to 
greater competition. So there is scope 
enough for the recent banking newcomers 
to Ireland, capecially after the mergers 
that have reduced the nuinlier of Irish 
clearing banks, and also so. long as these 
clearing banks hang on to, their interest 
rate cartel. 
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THE WORLD OUR SPHERE 


we have the right connections ail over the world 

With more than 750 branches the BANQUE DE BRUXELLES offers 
outstanding banking facilities in Belgium. 

Our network of correspondents in every commercial centre 
abroad completely orbits the globe. 

Whatever banking services you require 
the BANQUE DE BRUXELLES can provide them. 



Head Officer^, rue de la Regence, Brussels 
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W* don't know about diamonds ... but wo do know 359,422 
eontaota In Swadan. Let Svenska Handelsbanken, the 
largest bank in Scandinavia, help you to find the right one! We 
recommend the representative, distributor or exporter you need I 
We have access to detailed information on all enterprises listed 
in progressive Sweden, that interesting and prosperous market 
□ □ □ Svenska Handelsbanken, with 490 branch offices in 
Sweden and some 6,000 banking connections throughout the 
world, wUI give you all necessary information on export and im¬ 
port, customs and currency regulations. It will alM assist you in 
carrying out any banking transaction. □ □ □ Wbuld you like to 
know more? Ask your local banker for our-booklets "The Scan- 
dlnwrian Market” and "Starting a Business In Sweden". He will 
let us know. You will hear from us,pr0mptly. □ □ □ 



Turn leftL 
for the Outback, 
Snowy Mountains, 
Northern Territory, 
South lsland,and 
Urewera Country. 


Step into ANZ Bank in ('^jrnhill, and it’s the next best 
thing to being in Australia or Zealand. 

Our four London offices can probably provide as many 
facts and figures, about investment and setting up Down- 
under, as you’re likely to learn from a week in Sydney or 
chatting to a few people in Auckland. 

If you find the prospects aren’t what you th<iught, ANZ 
Bank will have saveo you a nasty vaccination stab, about 
three days stuck inside an aeroplane and a good bit of cash. 

On the other hand, if prospects still Ii»ok ripe, we’ll have 
saved you a good bit of groundwork. And you won’t waste 
your first week out there asking the questions we could 
have answered in London. 

Of course, your questions may not be about the length ot 
an oil drilling lease, the cost of air freight from Broken Hill 
to Melbourne or the advantages of a proprietary limited 
company. You may just want to know how hot it gets in 
Adelaide or what to tip a cab driver in Christchurch. We 
can answer that, too, in a little book we call ‘'Fhe Business 
Man’s Guide’. The big questions are answered in many 
other specific booklets, all available free. 

Talk to the locals^ ANZ Bank in London. 



Australia and New Zealand Bank Liniited. 

Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, £.0.3. 

Telephone: 01-283 1281 Ovci i.ioG branches and agencies 




ham peupaIHSIW M 

mwMHMHiviBi 'log aim 


Other London branches at: 

Grafton Street. W.i. 018791 
_ jsii:landPlaioe»,%K'«-7^a4a7« 
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Brussels as a Euro-city 


“One of the things that makes banking 
interesting here is that you, are dealing 
with businessmen whose decisions affect 
all Europe.” This remark, from a foreign 
banker in Brussels, goes far to explain the 
rash of foreign banks that have come 
into this city over the past half-dozen 
years. Top businessmen are expected to 
attach growing importance to Being at 
tlie executive and administrative centre of 
the European Economic Community ; 
and as top management of international 
companies moves into Brussels they will 
want their own bankers on the spot. 
Foreign banks that have followed this 
reasoning to its logical conclusion by 
opening Brussels offices in the past few 
years include Bank of America, Citibank, 
and the Bank of Tokyo. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia is to follow later this year. 
And .several British and French banks are 
already long-established in Brussels, 
among them Lloyds, Westminster and the 
Credit Lyonnais. In addition, Chase Man¬ 
hattan, Bankers 'Frust and Continental 
Illinois have all taken minority shares in 
Belgian banks in recent years. 

However Brussels is attracting foreign 
bu.siness companies (and the banks that 
follow) not just becau.se it is the centre 
of the European Economic Community, 
but also because of the very attractive in¬ 
vestment incentives the Belgian govern¬ 
ment has been using to help bring about 
a fundamental change in the country’s 
economic base, whicli has traditionally 
been steel, textiles, coal and the Congo. 
I'hese investment incentives have had a 
particular appeal for big American busi¬ 
ness, especially with the bonus of getting 
into the common market’s tariff wall 
thrown in, and '•tho.se who have taken the 
bait include giants like funeral Motors, 
Caterpillar Tractor, and Burroughs. 

Most recent inve.stment in Belgium 
seems to have been financed locally, and 
foreign banks have been at some disad¬ 
vantage in attracting the large funds 
needed becau.se they do not have the 
same local roots and branch networks as 
their Belgian rivals. In Belgium itself there 
is officially no competitive bidding for 
deposits among banks : the bankers’ 
deposit rate cartel is now .said to be 
working moderately well (although it was 
not a few years ago). This forces Anieri- 
can hanks in Brussels to tap the Euro¬ 
dollar market more than their Belgian 
competitors, making their depo.sits more 
expen.sive and thus, they claim, making it 
more difficult for them to match local 
lending rates. 

They claim that even where their lend¬ 
ing rates are higher, this is more than 
offset by the better “service” they offer, 
especially for international transfers and 
other cross-frontier business. But, just as 
in Holland, local bankers are sick of hear¬ 
ing tliat an international business com¬ 
pany must be served by a bank which has 
equally comprehensive worldwide cover¬ 


age. One non-American foreign banker 
in Brussels has noted that American busi¬ 
nessmen tend to go to an American bank, 
no matter how new it is to Brussels, whilst 
British, French and Dutch businessmen 
(who are all more used to the variety of 
business practices inside Europe) are far 
less fussy about a bank’s nationality. 

Partly as a result of the arrival of 
foreign banks, there seems to be a feeling 
that the “ service ” of most banks in Bel¬ 
gium has unproved : decisions can be got 
more quickly, and, in the words of one 
foreign banker, “ When a new customer 
knocks at the door, you stand up and call 
him Mister ; it was not always so.” Lend¬ 
ing rates have tended to fall in relation to 
the central hank's rates, to levels that arv 
international banker would regard as 
“ normal.” The Banque Nationale not 
only fixes a di.scount rate, but also a so- 
called advance rate, usually about 3 per 
cent higher, which serves as the yardstick 
for commercial hank lending rates. Five 
years ago the safest and most influential 
industrial borrower would normally have 
had to pay the bank advance rate plus 

per cent. Now he would pay only up 
to I per cent above in Brussels ; in Ant¬ 
werp, where competition has been fiercer, 
he would be charged only between ^ per 
cent above and i per cent below the bank 
advance rate. I'hus prime lending rates in 
Belgium are now down to around 2 per 
cent above the" central bank discount 
rate ; but this is .still high by British 
standards, where ^ per cent would be 
normal. 

Securities business 

Belgian banks offer international busi¬ 
ness clients the attraction of better Euro¬ 
pean connections and experience, not 
only in Belgium itself, but in the rest of 
the European Flconoinic Community—a 
factor that can be crucial for tho.se busi¬ 
nessmen moving into Belgium merely as a 
base for doing business throughout the 
common market. Against this, however, 
foreign banks in Belgium are free of 
inhibiting ties with the large and 
ubiquitous Belgian holding companies, 
which, even more than the big banks 
in Germany, have long acted as the main 
suppliers of capital to big Belgian 
business companies. 

Although the holding companies them¬ 
selves handle investment banking, securi¬ 
ties business remains the preserve of the 
banks. Here they are meeting competi¬ 
tion from foreign securities firms. Among 
those already in Brussels are the ubiqui¬ 
tous Merrill Lynch, and Investors C^er- 
seas Services (known as the Internationa] 
Life Insurance Company in Britain, and 
as the Fund of Funds in the United 
Sutes). Moreover, the newcomers are 
collaring a good deal of Be%ian business 
here because the Belgian stock exchange 
is notoriously narrow an 4 ha^ shown 
almost no growth for a decade. Belgians 


In the race to become 
Europe’s financial capital, 
Brussels starts with tne 
advantage of being the 
common market’s 
executive capital. There 
a.re other points in its 
lavour too 
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are completely frfre to buy foreign securi¬ 
ties and many are m)w switching as much 
as half of their portfolio investments into 
dollar securhies—both in Wall Street and 
the Euro-bdhd market. Naturally j(\nieri- 
can securities firms in Brussels are doing 
well out of thb trend. 

Fortunately for the Belgian bankers, 
stock i^arket prospects are now more 
promising than for some time, The govern¬ 
ment has been deflating steadily since 
1964. But the right-centre coalition that 
took office early in 1966 has succeeded in 
reducing the government deficit. Thi.s fis¬ 
cal stringency has permitted a inajor 
relaxation in mohetary policy. Limits on 
the expansion of credit were abolished in 
the spring ; the Banque Nationale diiV 
count rate has been reduced steadily since 
the beginning of the year, from 5J per 
cent to 4 per cent, and the governor of 
the central bank has privately forecast 
a further reduction of J per cent before 
the end of the year. The banks are thus 
prepared for a substantial expansion of 
credit, although how long this will take 
to materialise is an open question. But 
banking has already become less profitable 
as lending rates have dropped even more 
than the discount rate, on intense compe¬ 
tition among the banks for lending busi¬ 
ness. But deposit rates, up to the end of 
October, had not fallen at all, either offic¬ 
ially or unofficially, mainly l^cause of 
competition from savings banks and other 
“ near-banks.” 

Belgian banks pay | per cent interest 
on current accounts to compete with the 
dread giro and also in quest of the man- 
in-the-strcet*s account. This is also why 
branch networks have so proliferated that 
there is now a branch for every 4,000 
people, similar to the ratio in England 
where, however, the banking habit is far 
better established, with bank deposits aver¬ 


aging £840,000 a branch against £585,000 
in Belgium. The need to rerhunerate 
current accounts and to maintain very 
extensive branch networks, coupled vvith 
the rather high level of minimum capital 
and reserves required of Belgian banks all 
help to explain why the rates charged for 
bank advances in Belgium are relatively 
high—highej, certainly, than in Britain. 

Yet even with the present squeeze on 
bank profits, banking in Belgium remains 
more profitable than it seems to be in 
France, and there is certainly more com¬ 
mercial freedom. Belgian bankers stress 
both these factors as advantages giving 
Brussels an edge over Paris as a potential 
European financial centre. What is 
questionable is whether Bru.ssels has the 
human skills and expertise to develop 
quickly into a major financial centre. 
Clearly the arrival of banks from New 
York, London, Tokyo and other foreign 
centres will accelerate the building up of 
these skills locally. Banks in Belgium are 
almost entirely staffed by Belgians, highly 
paid and handpicked (” 1 even interview 
the messenger boys myself”). American 
banks claim that the higher bank salaries 
now being paid in Brussels are justified 
by improved productivity (the result of 
careful selection) and the greater respon¬ 
sibility given to staff—sometimes too 
much, as in the famous case of the Bel¬ 
gian foreign exchange dealer who lost $4 
million in speculating against sterling a 
few years ago. 

Belgium has developed in the low 
countries’ tradition of outward-looking 
commercial freedom. Hence the present 
welcoming attitude to foreign banks and 
securities firms. If Brussels plays its 
cards carefully, it could just po.ssibly 
emerge as the new financial centre of 
Europe, especially if that Europe excludes 
Britain. 


BELGIAN RATES COMPARED 

' I 
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Belgian prime Int/uetrlel lending rete Is usuelly ebovt 
2 per cent ebove discount rate 


Those Free French 


France s banking reform was taken a step 
further this summer by the freeing of most 
bank deposit rates from official control, 
with a resulting competition for money 
which, to French critics, seems almost 
anarchistic. 'I'here has been a continuing 
in»pact, too, from earlier reforms, with 
still mure bank mergers, still more 
branches being opened throughout the 
country to provide competing banks with 
broader national coverage, and with the 
creation of several specialised medium- 
term financing subsidiaries, in some cases 
on a European level with non-French 
partners. 

All this is, in part, precisely what 
France's banking reforms were intended 
to achieve. But there is still a good deal 
of uncertainty about the way the financial 
structure will eventually emerge from the 
upheaval. And what is even 
' writuiicertpin is how far the reforms 
atebieve General de Gaulle's grand 


design of developing Paris into what M. 
Debre recently called “ an international 
financial centre of the first order." 

In June this year the government 
stopped the banks from paying interest 
on demand deposits, but gave them 
greater freedom to compete for medium- 
term deposits (from two months to two 
years) and complete freedom to bid what¬ 
ever they care for deposits made for longer 
than two years. But an exception was 
made for certain classes of institutional 
investors who were accorded a special 
rate of jf percentage point below the pre¬ 
vailing Paris money market rate on all 
their bank deposits, including demand 
deposits and time deposits regardless of 
their maturity. 

I'his freeing of interest rates followed 
a number of other reforms, most of them 
implemented since,the bejginning of 1966. 
Much of the disunction was removed 
between banquet de depots and banquet 


Recent reforms have gone 
far to liberalise French 
banking, though not quite 
as far as they appeared to 
promise in theory 
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Samuel Montagu was established in 1853 
and quickly gained a worldwide 
reputation as specialists in foreign exchange 
and gold and silver trading. 



Today, in addition, we provide a 
comprehensive merchant banking service, 
including departments dealing with capital 
issues and capital reorganisations, 
negotiating and advising on mergers and 
associations, investment advice and 
management, and executor and 
trustee business. 


On the international scene, in addition to 
an active banking business with 
correspondents in all continents, we 
provide a special service in Europe. Directors, 
resident in Paris, maintain contacts with 
financial institutions and industrial 
concerns over a wide area. Our associated 
bank, Guyerzeller Zurmont Bank A.G., 
Zurich, offers a specialised banking and 
irn estment service. We are thus well placed to 
assist companies seeking connections in 
Europe or requiring advice on their problems 
in that area. 


Samuel Montagu 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 
MERCHANT BANKERS 
114 Old Broad Street, London ECS 


The shortest distance 
between two pMiits 
is often 

our round tahk route 
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British Banking 
in Asia 



These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED 
BANK GROUP, which includes The Eastern Bank Limit¬ 
ed, through a system of Over two hundred and seventy 
branches extending to most centres of commercial im¬ 
portance in the Middle East, South and South-East Asia 
and the Far East. These branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert know¬ 
ledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. An effective credit information service and 
skilled assistance and advice are available to United 
Kingdom merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connexions in Asian markets. 

THE 

CHARTERED BANK 

* (fnotfrporiMdinEnelancIbyRoyil Charter. 1863) 

HmmI Offio*; Sa IBUihopsgat*, MmdDn, E.CJt. 


West End, London Branch : 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.I* 
Offices in the United Kingdonri also at Liverpool, Manchester, in 
Germany at Hamburg and ip the United States at New York, Ban 
Francisco and Los Angelas. ' 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 2 & 3 Croeby 8cfu*r% London. E.C.3.. 
ASSOaAltb 0ANK8; 

Th« tcHio Brfdsb Sink (IhicorpcHtlad ieitran) 

Allahabad Bank Lilnltad 'OaeoeibnM^ tiv India) 
tha ConwmfdM Blink BAiri|[impb«dAratad id . 

VVj Tba Chartarad Bank of LiMon (l^oblqpbiatad.fn 



N M Rothschild 

& Sons 

MERCHANTS AND BANKERS 


Acceptance Credits 
Foreign Exchange 

Capital Issues and Re-organisations 
Financial Advisory Service 
Investment Management 
Trustee and Executor Services 


NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, 
LONDON EC4 

Telephone: 01 -626 4356 Telex 262811 

DERBY HOUSE, 12-16 BOOTH STREET, 
MANCHESTER 2 

Telephone; 061 CEN 3502-3-4 Telex 66517 

4 RUSSELL STREET, LEEDS 1 
Telephone: 0532 31082-3-4 Telex 55235 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS (C.l.) LIMITED 
HIRZEL COURT, ST. PETER PORT, 
GUERNSEY, C.l. 

Telephone: 0481 23112/3 
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d'affaires (roughly commercial and mcr- 
nierchant banks) when merchant banks 
were allowed to start accepting demand 
deposits and when commercial banks were 
given greater freedom to invest in equities. 
All banks were given freedom to open 
branches without first seeking official 
authorisation. At the beginning of this 
year minimum dep>osits with the central 
bank, on the American pattern, replaced 
the requirement f<3r minimum liquid asset 
ratios as the chief instrument of monetary 
control. Besides this, a beginning has 
been made in building up a private mort¬ 
gage market and in introducing the British 
overdraft system in plac^ of the tradi¬ 
tional, cumbersome and costly French 
method of advancing credit against bills 
of exchange, which banks were then able 
to rediscount freely at the Banque de 
France. 

The aim of these reforms was to 
simplify the French banking structure, to 
allow banks to become more efficient by 
giving them greater freedom to comi>ete, 
to diversify their operations, and to 
expand by branching and merging. And 
in the process it was also intended to 
bring down the notoriously high cost of 
banking in France, where the ratio of 
bank employees to bank deposits is about 
twice as high as in Italy and Germany. 
Besides all that, the reforms were also 
intended to reduce the Treasury’s exc.es- 
sivc role and increase that of the banking 
system in the collection of savings and 
their transformation into investment. 

Switch from demand deposits 

So much for the theory. What have 
the results been so far ? All French 
banks are now competing for deposits, not 
just because they are free to and thus 
obliged to by sheer competitive pressures ; 
but also because they can no longer pni- 
vide finance merely in return for bills of 
exchange which they can then rediscount 
at the Banque de France. A move to tap 
tlie European market for medium-term 
deposits has been made by the Banque 
Nationale de Paris (formed in 1966 by 
the merger of the nationalised Comptoir 
Nationale d’Escompte de Paris and the 
nationalised Banque Nationale pour le 
Commerce et TIndustrie) : it has joined 
with Barclays, Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro, Dresdner Bank and Bank^ of 
America to form a European affiliate 
(Societe Financicre Europeene) to raise 
funds in the Euro-bond market and to 
invest in equities as well as advance 
medium and longer term fixed interest 
finance to European companies. Similarly 
France's two other nationalised deposit 
tfianks, Credit Lyonnais and Soci6t6 
[fienerale, have combined with the Societe 
f^ 4 nerale of Belgium, Midland Bank, 
I^utsche Bank, Amro Bank and Samuel 
Montagu to found a European medium- 
credit bank in Brussels. 

French merchant banks are trying to 
firoaden their deposit gathering base by 
fiuying deposit banks or making arrsLnge- 
jnents with them. Some big ones—the 
[ue de Paris et des Pays-Bas ; the 
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Banque Worms ; and the Compagnie 
Bancaire—have made an alliance in which 
the Credit Industriel et Commercial, 
France's biggest privately-owned "deposit 
bank (with branches throughout the 
country) also has an interest. But so far, 
the general impression is that co-operation 
l>etween these partners has been a limited 
one : they all retain and are expected to 
go on retaining their independence and 
individuality. 

Meanwhile the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas has opened a branch in Nice and 
bought up two stockbrokers in I'oulouse ; 
and the Banque de T Union Europeene 
(which has also set up shop in Nice) is 
trying to find itself some small provincial 
depc^sit hanks to take over. There is not 
enough here yet to make up a real tieird, 
but most people expect a race by Paris 
banks to spread more extensively into the 
provinces by branching and merger. 

Competition from state banks 

The new freedom given the banks tt> 
c^onipetc for deposits (and the ban on 
renumerating most demand deposits) has 
already started a .switch out of demand 
deposits into time deposits and market 
investments by interest-conscious deposi¬ 
tors. It is not yet certain, however, 
whether the new ban on renuinerating 
demand deposits really will be universally 
adhered to, especially in the case of big 
industrial customers. In France, as in 
other countries with similar restrictioris, 
it is likely that tlie regulations can be 
evaded to some extent (though not nece.s- 
sarily broken outright) by conipen.satiun 
offered big depositors in other ways. 

Meanwhile, the new freedom of com¬ 
petition has not proved quite as free as 
was theoretically envisaged, though this 
has scarcely come as a surprise since few 
people were naive enough to think that 
the French government would really 
abandon its own special place in the finan¬ 
cial structure. Hardly had banks been 
given freedom to compete for deposits 
(and hence also for advances) than the 
ministry of finance intervened to imp<jse 
a ceiling of 4 per cent on advances granted 
by the nationalised deposit banks. This 
effectively undercut the privately owned 
banks. These feel very aggrieved that 
the nationalised banks can undercut them 
in other ways, too, because they are 
scarcely expected to make much of a 
profit: those declared by France’s 

nationalised banks are a disgrace com¬ 
pared with those of privately owned banks 
of similar size in other countries, and to 
that extent the new competition in French 
banking is something of an illusion. 

Meanwhile, the move towards granting 
credit by overdraft is running up against 
French bankers’ traditional, cautious 
training of advancing money only against 
security. Until this is overcome, some 
small- and medium-sized French com¬ 
panies may have difficulty in getting all 
the financing they need. This diffidence 
about new procedures will diminish in 
time : the question is whether big or 
small banks will adapt fa&ter. 





While the monetary 
authorities in a host of 
other countries are 
striving to build up the big 
commercial banks, those in 
Spain are moving exactly 
the other way 


SPAIN GOES LIQUID 
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Spain’s other 

For the past two years Spain has been 
in the grip of an unprecedented credit 
squeeze, mainly because the country’s 
external payments have been pushed into 
deficit by a delayed import boom, created 
to a larfjc extent by the overdue re¬ 
equipment of Spanish industry, with 
imported machinery. This has hurt 
Spain’s big commercial banks, controlled 
by a handful of powerful families who 
have long exercised an unhealthy domin¬ 
ation over Spain’s economic life. But 
what has hurt those banks far more is 
that the Spanish authorities have recently, 
acted deliberately to reduce their power. 

By Spanish standards, the past two 
years have been years of relative recession 
(meaning a real growth rate of only B 
per cent in 1966 and one of probably only 
6 per cent this year, compared with close 
to 10 per cent a year in the earlier 1960s). 
And, likewise by Spani.sh standards, bank 
deposits have scarcely grown at all, hav¬ 
ing risen only 14 per cent in 1966 and at 
an annual rate of only 12 per cent in 
the first half of this year, compared with 
about twice that rate of annual increase 
in the boom years that went before. And 
this has meant a scarcity of funds for 
capita] investment, de.spite the fact that 
the rate of investment has itself Ixsen 
falling off, although only from a high 
rate of almost one quarter of gross 
national product. Spanish industry has 
not just been acquiring new plant and 
machinery for growth ; it has also had 
to modernise and replace a vast amount 
of existing equipment whose inadequacy 
was glaringly shown up during the 
phenomenal growth of demand in the 
Spanish economy and by the partial 
liberalisation of imports during the earlier 
1960s. 

The banks were able to finance thi*! 
investment spree from 1958 until 1964 
l)ecau.se Spain’s huge external payments 
surpluses pushed foreign exchange re¬ 
serves up from $66 million to $1.5 
billion in those six years, pumping 
liquidity into the banking system 
with very little restrictive counter¬ 
action from the authorities. But there 
has been a dramatic change since then, 
with a cumulative external deheit of 
$500 million since the beginning of 1965 
contributing in a major way towards a 
contraction in the liquidity of Spain’s 
banking system to the tune of over m 
per cent of total bank lending. Added 
to that, liquidity was being siphoned out 
of the .sy.stem by a sharp rise in money 
in circulation, reflecting the normal re¬ 
distribution of income in a fast develop¬ 
ing country through wage inflation. 

7 'here came a point in the spring of 
last year when the entire increase in 
commercial bank depo.sits was disappear¬ 
ing without an additional peseta being 
lent to Spanish industry, and without any 
effective deflation by the authorities. Not 
only did die annual rate of growth of 
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total bank deposits drop from 24 pei 
cent to 14 per cent in the three years to 
1966 ; over the same period, the rate of 
growth of sight deposits was more than 
halved to under 10 per cent (reflecting 
stiffer competition for funds among 
financial institutions). And of all the 
categories of banks, the commercial hanks 
have come out worst: the growth of then 
total resources was more than halved m 
three years, to 10.2 per cent by 196b. 

More and more limited in their action^ 
by this involuntary monetary squec/c. 
Spain’s commercial banks were furthei 
dealt some (probably deserved) hammer 
blows by the authorities. 'Fheir status 
mixed banks with large equity holdings m 
private industry has l)een iJermanentK 
undermined by a new banking law im¬ 
plemented since 1964. This limits then 
equity participations to the sum of then 
own equity and reserves, less fixed asset^ | 
Historic revaluations of the banks’ hold 
ings helped to lessen the immediate im¬ 
pact of this measure, but the long-tenii 
role of medium-term and equity financing 
of new industry has been handed to j 
newly created class of industrial liankv 
which may he owned only up to 50 jier 
cent by any commercial !)ank. THcm 
industrial banks may buy equities in tin* 
market up to the limit of their own 
capital and reserves; and on top of tha( 
they are encouraged to lake up new issiit*s 
up to three times their capital and 
reserves. In an effort ti> change the old 
rigidity of the relation.ship between hank, 
and industry, the industrial banks ar 
encouraged to turn over their equity hold 
ings—in other words to c leate a meaning 
ful capital market - -by capital gains ut 
concessions over the first four years c 
any holding. 

Advances “ nationalised ” 

Most important of all, these industry! 
banks may l)orrow up to six times then 
own resources, and are given a privileged 
position over the commercial banks ti 
enable them to do so. Commercial banl 
interest rates are fixed low in Spain. 
Where the commercial hanks nia\ pa’ 

4 per cent for sight deposits, and only ufj 
to 3 per cent for onc-ycar money, induM 
trial banks commonly pay 4Sf per cen( 
even on small .savers’ bonds, with faoj 
values as low as 1,000 pesetas ($167). An^ 
in the scramble for funds of the past tw 
years, industrial banks have resorted to 
variety of methods to pay effective return! 
of even more than that: they have takei 
to issuing convertible and partly conver 
tible bonds, paying commissions 
allowing discounts, and they run lotterie 
with prizes for holders of bonils wit' 
lucky number (though unlike Britain’s pi'^ 
mium bonds, these carry interest as 
as the hope of a jackpot). 

The authorities have taken anotli^< 
step which squeezes the resources of 
commercial banks even more tightly. 
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Trade abroad through the 
Bank that understands 
the language of 

EXPORTS m 

WeVe learnt the language through experience. We have been in the export 
field for a long time now. In fact the Midland was the first Clearing Bank 
in the country to provide a specialised overseas service. Through our 
Overseas Branch we have built up the largest overseas banking business in 
the world, with a network of more than 21,000 correspondents in countries 
outside Great Britain. 

As well as our main Overseas Branch in London, we have special Overseas 
Branches in Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield and Southampton. If you 
need help in any matters relating to exports or imports, please get in touch 
with the manager of your local Midland Bank branch. We feel sure we 
shall be able to help you. 
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Midlaiul Bank 

OVERSEAS BRANCH 

P.O. BOX 1B1,80 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC3 
Taltpfcom: 81-608 8844 
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commercial baftks now have to subscribe 
19 per cent of tlieir resources to public 
issues (not having been required to make 
any such investments at all Until only 
two years ago). These funds are tlien 
re-lent to the private sector by official 
credit institutions, in a variety of forms, 
from agricultural subsidies to straight in¬ 
dustrial loans. In many cases the funds 
end up with the same industrial clients 
whq formerly borrowed direct from 
the commercial banks; for instance 
the propping up of the ailing Altos 
Hornos steel works this year, where 
6,000 jobs and a vast private bank 
investment are at stake. But some 
funds from the official credit insti¬ 
tutions go, also, to borrowers who might 
not have l>een accommodated by the 
commercial banks; and some Spanish 
bankers complain angrily that 19 per cent 
of their advances have been “ national¬ 
ised.’’ I'he gap this leaves in commercial 
bank lending has been filled not only by 
the official credit institutions, but also 
by the non-profit savings societies which, 
in another official stroke, have had the 
proportion of their resources free for 
lending to the private sector increased 
from 40 to 50 per cent. 

• Liquidity pumped in 

I’hc strain which the contraction of 
liquidity combined with the marked shift 
in monetary resources has imjK)sed on the 
credit system is increased by the character 
of Spanish industry’s need for finance. 
Fast developing economies are almost by 
definition short of capital anyway. In 
Spain’s ca.se, an annual investment rate 
of 20-25 per cent of gross national 
product has l)ecome the norm. And the 
pressure on profit margins through esca¬ 
lating wage costs has further increased 
the need to maintain profits on investment 
by raising turnover, which in turn creates 
the need for bigger credit lines. Industry 
has been slow to switch its requests for 
short-term credit from the members of 
that ne.xus of family men controlling 
Spain’s seven big commercial banks, to 
requests for medium-term credit from the 
anonymous managers of the .savings and 
official credit institutions. Since Spain’s 
private industry (equalled among devel¬ 
oped countries only by Japan) l)orrows 
fully three-quarters of its capital, a fairly 
terrifying picture emerges. As one banker 
said, the idea of an actual fall in advances 
to the private sector (as in Britain last 
year) would be inconceivable in Spain. 

Yet this is precisely what would have 
happened in April 1966 and since but for 
continuous, massive doses of liquidity 
pumped into the Spanish banking system 
by public sector deficit spending—almost 
exactly offsetting the fall in foreign ex¬ 
change reserves—and even more by huge 
increases in rediscount lines granted by 
the Bank of Spain. Loans and rediscbqpts 
by the Bank of Spain to the commercial 
andJndustrial banks now equal over 10 
f' j9^2ent of the advances by those banks 
private sector, and when liquidity 
if^ljteconws seasonally tighter towards the 


end of the year, it will probably repre¬ 
sent 12 pier cent. This gives the iiionetary 
authorities a whip hadd over the banks, 
and together with the 19 per cent com¬ 
pulsory subscription to public issues places 
a proportion of private banking funds in 
public hands which the autocratic bank¬ 
ing faniilie.s could barely have imagined 
before th^ cathartic year of 1966. 

Is all this a good thing ? Most of 
Spain’s progre.ssive bankers feel that any 
change that reduces the formerly ex¬ 
cessive power of the banking families, 
created over the years by permissive divi¬ 
dend distribution, income and capital tax 
laws, is a change for the better. Many of 
them have for years advocated naluiiial- 
isation of the biggest five commercial 
banks, or have stopped short of doing so 
only for fear of transforming a financial 
monopoly into a jx)litical monopoly. 

Yet this .same argument can, and 
actually is now l)eing used to call for a 
halt to the back door “ nationalisation ” 
of some of the banks’ advances. More 
significant in banking terms, it is argued 
that at a critical point in its development 
Spain is losing the advantage of a highly 
concentrated system of mixed banks which 
is precisely what countries like France, 
Italy and to a le.sser extent Britain are 
now moving towards ; that the desire to 
tame the big banking families with their 
arbitrary methods of channelling credits 
to the economy has a harmful side affect 
of constricting the potentially useful 
banking institutions which these families 
control ; that their power could better be 
brought under control by the personal 
tax system and more rigorous inspection 
of banking accounts, than by undermin¬ 
ing the banks themselves. 

Helping industrial banks 

During the massive credit squeeze of 
the past two years commercial banks 
found that, because they had already lent 
so heavily to industry, industrial man¬ 
agers could blackmail them into extend¬ 
ing credit lines still further, although the 
banks them.selves would have liked to 
push industry into more equity financing. 
But the scope of business companies to 
make new issues is limited so long as the 
new industrial banks still lack the confi¬ 
dence and resouxres to take up equities 
on a large scale. The trouble is that 
industrial banks already hold too many 
sickly shares among their investments. 

An independent, viable industrial bank¬ 
ing sector is probably what Spain needs 
most, especially now that the power of 
the commercial banks has been clipped. 
The Bank of Spain is trying to encourage 
such a devclopnient by channelling an 
increasing proportion of new rediscount 
facilities through the industrial banks. If 
this succeeds in building them up suffi¬ 
ciently, tiuit could one solution. Th^ 
altetnative would be a partial restoration 
of the scope that has been whittled 
from the commercial bdhks-Hsn condition 
,that these are less narrowly controlled in 
future. , 
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KOREA HAS GOME TO NEW YORK 




»^ m/t 


In order to provide personal service to those 
astute businessmen investing in and trading with 
Korea, the Foreign Exchange Bank of Korea has Just 
opened its second agency in the United States. 
Location : 140 Broadway, New York City, 

New York, 10005 
Tel : 422-0230 

For further information concerning our banking 
service, Korean trade or investing opportunities, 
please contact New York. In London, call our rep¬ 
resentative office at 874-1618. 


H FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 

OF KOREA 


The name of this bank will be changd to " Korea 
Exchange Bank " effective January 1. 1968. 


Business with Iran? 


THE IRANO BRITISH BANK 

A8SOCIATBD WITH THB CNARTBIIBD BANK ANO THB BASTBRN BANK LIMITBD 

is there to help you 


Head Officat AVENUE SAADI, P.O. BOX 1SS4 TEHRAN • Tali 308S04 td 308S08 
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& Co. Limited 
Merchant Bankers 


Ail Commercial Banking Services 
Investment Management 
Trustees and Executors 
Capital Issues 



Foundad 1810 


FOUNDERS COURT, 
U3THBURY, 
LONDON, 
E.C.2. 

Tel: 01-60e 8833 


Does 

Sydney want 
silos? 


ask the CJB Jl 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. is light here in Londbn to 
cuiswer that and all other questions about trading opportunities in, 
Australia and New Zealand. An increasingly high standard of living 
has resulted in an equally high demand for manufactured products. 
Importing is big business and Britain is the biggest supplier. We 
are specialists in the economies and requirements of both these 
countries. Our services include introductions to potential customers 
and agents, market surveys, travel and hotel 
arrangements, financial agreements and every 
aspect of your export trade. Phone, call or write 
in for our book "Opportunity Australia" ... or 
come and see us personally. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 


Mela Loadea OMoe: 12 Old fraTr; £.0.2 
Tel: MET 8761 Telea 22652 
, WestEadBieaeliiMFieeHdiny.W.l. 



oTCR iM isias or 


ancB 


ViQvejr 8B0 Offices throughout Australia, New Zealand and Ldndon 

.aiiin,ii d.. „„ ---- 



□ 



Paid-up Capital and Reserves Money received on deposit 
exceed £2,500,000 at call and Short Notice 

Treasury, Bank and Fine at current market rates 
Trade Bills Discounted of interest 


Clive Discount Company 1 Royal Exchange Avenue 
Limited London ECS 

Telephone 01-283 1101 
Telex 25182 


THE 

UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 

LIMITED 

Head Office: 

2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 

London Office: 

12 NICHOLAS LANE, E,CA. 

AuruomsipcAmAL ... ... 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . Rs. 5e,0e04HM 

PAID-UP CAPITAL.Rs. ISAWfin 

RESEj^VE FUND 

AND OTHER RESERVES (31.12.66) Rs. 40,060,000 

When ii comes to doing business vdth India it pays to correspond 
with the United Commercial Bank Ltd. Collections and 
renhttance^Lettsers of Credit^New Induitrial voonnections. 

1 . P. GOENKA, Chairman. R, B. SHAH, General Manager 
Manager, London Office: C. R. SONALKAR. 
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Does your bank 
take the personal interest 
in your affairs that 
your account merits? 


GRAY DAWES 

COWIPREHEMSIVE FirviANClAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


CAPITAL ISSUES ■ ACQUISITIONS ■' 
MERGERS ■ INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT ■ 
COMPANY FINANCE ■ REGISTRATION ■ 
TRUSTEESHIP ■ EXECUTORSHIP ■ 

PENSION FUNDS 

IV§ ka¥§ prafiarait § booklat which 
dacerihas our uariaua adviaorf 
saruicaa arranged under the title 
4 TOPICS: we shall ha pleased to 
send a copy on request. 


GRAY DAWES & COMPANY LIMITED 

MERCHANT BANKERS/40 Si. Mary Axe London E C 3 

Tclvphone OI -283 4680 . 

Cables Gratuity London Telex London 23760 
A MEMBER OF THE INCHCAPE GROUP OF COMPANIES 




— or is it time you came to us ? 

In an s|ge when banks must inevitably make greater 
use-of computer techniques, we believe that it is 
more than ever essential to ensure that the type 
of banking service you get is what you want and 
what your business needs. 

That is why there is such an important part to be 
played in the modern business world by merchant 
bankers like us. We cater specifically for those 
people who like a full range of banking facilities 
combined with real service and personal attention 
to detail. 


■ JOHNSON MATTHEY 
(BANKERS) LIMITED 

Member of the London Gold Market 

73 HATTON GARDEN. LONDON, E.C.1 

Telephone; 01-405 6989 Telex; 21465 
'Tekgrains:M(ttthe:lfmLcml6nT^je.' 



RIYAD 

BANK 

LIMITED 


[Incorporated in the Kin^doip of Saudi Arabia) 


Head Office: 

JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA, 

P.O. BOX 1047 


RIYAD 
JEDDAH 
MECCA 
MEDINA 
MINA SAUD 

(Neutral Zone) 


Branches: 

AL-KHOBAR 
DAMMAM 
AL-IHSA 
RAS TANURA 
RAS AL-KHAFJI 

(Neutral Zone) 


I AL-QATIF; Bay Office 

S - 


Cable Address: BANCORIYAI) 


Codes used; 

PETERSON 3rd EDinON and BENTLEY’S SECOND 


Correspondents throughout the world 
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BMKLEUMI 
LE-ISRAEL B.ir. 


Head Office; 

26-28 Yehuda Halevi Street^ Tel Aviv 
and over 160 Branches throughout Israel 


ISRAEL and 
INTERNATIONAL 




New York Branch, 

60 l¥all Street, New York 5 
Swiss Snbsidiaiy 
CIFICO BANK LIMITED 
Zurich: 34 Claridenstrasse 
Geneva: 80 Rue du Rhone 

Representative Offices in 

FVankfurt-Main, 

Paris, 

Buenos Aires, 
Caracas and Panama 


Affiliation in London: 




BANK LTD. 

Domestic and international Banking 

Bow Bells House, 

11 Bread Street, London, E.C.4 
01-248 7712. Telex 25492 





i CATER RYDER 

i AND 

I COMPANY LIMITED 

^ Discount Bankers 

5 Capital and Reserves exceed 

1 Discounters of Bank Bills and 

2 Fine Trade Bills 

3 Dealers in short-^term 

I British Corporation Bonds 

i 38 LOMBARD STREET 

L LONDON, EC 3 







The Central Bank of 
India Limited 

(Incorporated in India. The Liability of 
Members is limited) 



Rs. OOOS 

£000*s 

Authorised Capital 

10 ,00,00 

4,762 

Subscribed Capital 

8,95,32 

4,263 

Paid-up Capital .. 

4.73.91 

2,257 

Reserve Fund and Other 
Reserves 

7.15,09 

3,405 

Deposits as at 31.12.66 ... 

359,87,65 

171,370 


Note The sterUng e^ulenleni of the Rupee figures shown above heu been 
converted at the rale of Re. SIM per £1. 

The Bank, with over 420 brandies throughout the Indian 
Union, and whh correspondents throudiout the world, is well 
qualified to transact banking business of every description. 

HEAD OFFICE: MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, 
FORT, BOMBAY 1 

LONDON OFFICE: ORIENT HOUSE 
42/45 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, £.02 



























When you conme to Ceylon on business, you will 
also enjoy the pleasures of a tropical island^ 
paradise. 

All around the warm, golden beaches in Ceylon, 
the ocean laps the shores with continuous waves 
of foaming surf, and like some fabled merchant 
rolling out his endless bales to reveal colourful 
silks in spft blues and rich reds, the seas reveal 
beneath it a marine wonderland of tropical fish 
and coral gardens! 

And in this island paradise, the Bank of Ceylon 
offers you a modern and up-to-date banking 
service including Intelligence Reports, Credit 
Information, financing of exports and imports, 
and every type of foreign exchange transaction. 

In your trade relations with Ceylon, you can 
depend on the Bank of Ceylon—^the bank that 
control^ over half of Ceylon's bank deposits. 

B/VNK OF 

GBYLjON 

LARGEST BANK IN CEYLON 



UMDON OFFICE: 


FOMION DEFT: 

BmE ,1 Ctylm DalMlai. 

rwkltntt. 

eoiDiiioi. 


CEMTML OFFICE: 

Bmk •! CtylM OhIMIihI' 
VwkStnM. . 
COtdMIOI. 


IT ISN’T ONLY 
ISRAEL 

The London Branch of the IsraeLBritish 
Bank is concerned with financing interna¬ 
tional trade and dealing in foreign exchange. 

Our network of correspondents in every 
important centre abroad enables us to offer 
a complete range of banking services coupled 
with speed and efficiency. 

We invite you to contact us 
'by letter or telephone 


ISRAEL-6RITISH 
^ SWIK IIIIITED 


IMS NUOM VMMCT. LOUOI, E.C.1 
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Service in 

is service 
at the door 


Union Bank follows this 
tradition of personalised 
service. Besides its many 
branches all over India, 
Union Bank has corres¬ 
pondents in all countries 
and direct Telex Contact 
abroad to bring the 
world’s markets to your 
door and act as a reliable 
clearing house for foreign 
exchange. 

Correspondents in 
the U.K. 

Westminster Bank Ltd., 
Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., Irving Trust 
Co., Midland Bank Ltd., 
Moscow Narodny Bank 
Ltd., Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A. 

Correspondents in 
the U.S.A. 

Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co.. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Irving Trust Co., Bank of 
America (International), 
First National City Bank, 
United California Bank. 


let UNION BANKof inoia ltd. ^ 

Head O ffice: 66/80 Apollo Street, Fort. Bombay 1 . 
"UNIOnSaNK” Telex 29^ ' 



ASP/UBI/BP-4S 


Exports to the 
Middle East? 

Yes.., 

^Y«ar by year the oil-producing States of 
the Middle East are becoming increasingly worth-while markets 
for an ever-widening range of goods and services Your product 
or expertise could be something we know is urgently wanted by 
someone in the region we serve 
Perhaps we can help you ? Our knowledge of the business 
opportunities and market conditions in this area cpri be yours if 
you contact our Head Office or any of Odr branchuM. 

THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

IncorfiortiM d¥ dAsifar fB 89 ^ 

Head Office: 7 King William Street London, E.C.4 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 Telex 263473 
A member of the Hongkong Bank Group 

BrmnehwM m 

ADEN, INDIA, JORDAN, LEBANON, MOROCCO, SAUDI ARABIA 
TUNISIA. ABU DHABI, BAHRAIN, DUBAI, KUWATT. MUSCAT AND 
OMAN, QATAR. RAS AL KHAIMAH. BHARJAH. 

A9»oe$mtm m Inn THE BANK OP IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 

Teheran and Khorramahahr 

AMMoetmtm in LIBfn: BANK OP NORTH AFRICA, 

Benghazi and Tripoli. 
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DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPEIUTNE 
CREDIT BARK 

The Distiibutors Co-operative Credit Bank was 
founded about three years ago on the initiative of 
His Majesty the Shahanshah, in order to organise 
the Distributors Co-operative Movement As the 
organisation of the Co-operatives is spreading m 
the provinces, so the Bank is extending its services 
to the movement 

The Co-operatives, large and small, are playing an 
essential role in the well-being of the community 
They are indeed providing a service which in most 
other countries has become a function of government 
and a charge to the tax-payer In Iran, these voluntary 
organisations within the free play of private enterprise 
are organising the distribution of the nation's produc¬ 
tion and produce at no cost to the tax-payer 

The Bank serves the Co-operatives as they, in turn 
serve the community and the economy By creation 
of healthy and direct relations between the producer 
and the consumer the prices are reduced 

The Bank provides the Co-operatives with the means 
for the conduct of their daily business the facilities 
for their expansion, end improvement and guidance 
on the choice of sources of supply for the modernising 
of their plant and equipment In so doing, the Bank 
provides the Co-operatives with a particular form of 
Banking service to meet their special needs which 
no ordinary commercial bank would normally be 
equipped to provide 

The Iranian Government, on many occasions of 
late, has publicly acknowledged the role played by 
the Co-operatives and their Bank in the promotion, 
of the economy of the country 

The Distributors Co-operative Credit Bank is proud 
that Its efforts over so short a time should have met 
With success and received such appropriate recog¬ 
nition 

DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK* 
Ferdowsi Avenue, Tehran* Jrtun 



Abel Unsmnii 

first sighted New Zealand In 1642 

Isn’t it tlms ysn discovered It? 

If you’ve ever thought of doing business with—or just visiting— 
our country»consider thus; we have nearly 200 branches jn New 
Zealand. They keep us Lip-to-date on local market condiuons and 
import/export needt>. Our peiiodical Review of the Economic 
Situation in New Zealand is designed to make your way there easier 
still. Just ask fdr a free copy at the address below. 

Vie1latim4himk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Par Lnd«i Addr—» • Moarsat* CClT (Talt OA-MP Mil) 


BANQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIL S.A.L. 

Capital 10,OCK),000 Lebane&s Pounds 
fully paid 


HEAD OFFICE AND 
MAIN BRANCH; 

Building, Rue Rk'ad So|li, 

P.O. Box 3948 
BiElRLT Td. 297290/l/.t 
CsiUcs: BANKASNAF 

BRANCHES: (Bdrut and suburbs) 
SAIFI FURM CHEBBAK ACHRAl'lEH 
31UE D'ALCER • 

^ ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
* LCXTCER SA.FES 


GORRE9IPONDENTS HIROUGHOCT THE WORLD. 
Memher o/ ess LsSsisms Bunhtn* AtsooUiNon. 
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UNDER? 

8 Old Jewry, E.C.2 

YouMI find us right here in London at yoUir service; we can 
help you with information on all aspe'cts of Australia. 

You want to know more about markets, economic 
conditions, and opportunities for tradra and investment ? 
Our knowledge of these matters is exte nsive, first hand and 
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Labour and the Economy 

SiR—Your first editorial (November nth) 
says “many Conservative MPs admired Mr 
Capllaghan s brave • dcfctice of his economic 
policy ... but at the end of the day all of 
them voted aKainst it,“ How could we do 
otherwi.se after hcarini^ Mr Cros.sman's 
irresponsible winding up buffoonery ? Surely 
one licensed jester in the cabinet is more 
than enough ! Mr Ciallaghan’s defence of 
.sterling is admirable, but even he has failed 
to make the nation Jive within its income, 
and his cabinet colleagues either do not 
care, do not understand or are too cowardly 
to tell the bitter economic truths to the 
jicople, for fear of lo.sing their votes. How 
could we vote for such a gfoup of guilty 
men ?—Yours faithfully, Cyrii. Oshokne 

Welford Place, Leicester ' 


Aldabra 

—In “ The Case for Aldabra “ (November 
I ith) you have not given all the material facts 
needed for a sound judgment. You rightly 
imply that the A.sccn.sion-Aldabra route is 
only worth contemplating if Britain buys the 
Lockheed C-5A. Otherwise it will be depen¬ 
dent either on South Africa or the central 
African statc.s for air-refuelling facilities. But 
the C-5A will cost £5 million apiece, and 
Britain would need a minimum of 12 if it 
were to be able to project even a small 
force of one brigade into the Indian Ocean 
by this route. This immediately trebles the 
figure of £30 million you have given for the 
construction of a base on Aldabra itself. But 
the C-5A would not be essential cither for 
the Middle East route or the westabout route. 
—Yours faithfully, Ala.stair Buchan 

Brill, Buckinghamshire 


Sir —It appears that the authorities now 
concede the contention that the turbulent 
we.st channel was not a good place for a 
harbour, and propose to excavate one in the 
shallow cast channel instead, using the 3i 
million cubic yards of material produced to 
build the runway. However, it also'appears 
that the Ministry of 'I’cchnology confirms 
that raised coral Is soluble in rainwater, and 
that there are liable to be soft strata coral 
in' the substrata of. coral atolls particularly 
susceptible to solution and underground 
erosion between the layers of harder rock, 
while the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works apparently still has to consider what 
machinery is capable of dealing with the 
undermined honeycomb of hard rock that 
results in order to consolidate it into a safe 


runway. 

'I So far the only information on bird-strikes 
jhat has been extracted from the Ministry of 
Qefence is that while the number of RAF 


Qefence is that while the number of RAF 
missions. is declining, the strike-rate away 
Itm airfields is rising; and the entire omi- 
th^ogical world remains sceptical in the 
absence of a positive demonstration that the 
RAF knows any way to deal with the situation.. 
Frigate birds appear to soar over the site of 
the .proposed airfield because they find up- 
;^Wghts, not just water, there, and the 
-V' '.P l i o n' of runways seems likely to strengthen 
t than dissipate those. Surely no hazard 


which could lead to the los.s of oven c»rir 
VClio full of trcMips i.s a “ pretty small one? 

In the circurnKtaiice.s, the C|»se'of the oppo¬ 
sition is that wl^ilr the whole conceptjojt this, 
“staging |N>st “ s<'ems sorUewhat doubtful,, il ' 
it is accef)ted it would be muCh-’better to 
build ii el.s(‘wherr than on Aldabra. . With 
further .study we have also changed tmr ground ‘ 
and suggest that the be.st alternative is not 
so much Assumption as Co.smriledo, a little 
farther east, which has a large lagoon that 
would easily be converted into a safe harbour 
and ample room for an air-strip on the lidal 
north-ra.st reefs, with room for facilities on 
Wizard Island, and a..genuinely^ small bird- 
.strike problem. Yet this alternative, like 
Assumption, does not appear to have been 
surveyed yet. It could be both a cheaper and 
a safer one.—Yours faithfully, 

Stockbridge, Hampshire W, R. P. Bouhnk 

Sir —In reply to your article on Aldabra 
(November nth) I simply obscr\*e that if 
the entire Moslem world happened not to 
want Britain to move troop.s into the Indian 
f)cean I would sincerely hope we would not 
embark on any such preposterous venture. 

When the sums have been done for quarry¬ 
ing million cubic feet of honey-combed 
coral, .submarine quarrying for air-sirip.s, 
berthing facilities for tankers and all the 
paraphernalia of a base, not to mention 
artificial water-holes and walls to keep giant 
tortoises out of their ancient habitat, I stick 
to my figure of at least £100 million.— 
Yours faithfully, Ia.m Dalykci. 

House of Commons, SW1 

Palestine 

Sir —Your correspondent Mr Stein (Novem¬ 
ber 4th) says that Sir Henry McMahort wrote 
in a letter to The Times in 1937 that 
Palestine was definitely and emphatically 
excluded from the area promised to the 
Arabs. However, in the intere.sts of accuracy, 

I would like to point out that this is not 
precisely what Sir Henry wrote. According 
to page 8 of Cmd. paper 5974, the relative 
sentence in Sir Henry’s letter read as follows; 

I feel it my duty to state, and I do so 
definitely and emphatically, that it was 
not intended by me in giving the pledge 
to King Hussein to include Palestine in 
the area in which Arab independenc e was 
promised. 

It has always been the Arab viewpoint that 
(to quote from the following page of the 
same Cmd. paper) “ That which matters is 
what Sir Henry McMahon^ actually said, not 
what he may have intended ...” 

Possibly Sir Henry writing in 1937 himself 
realised that the 1915 correspondence was 
not very clear. This would explain why he 
used the words he actually didi rather than 
those attributed to him by Mr. Stein.—Yours 
faithfully, G. Money 

Barbados 

Sir —Periiaps you will allow me to reply to 
Mr Stein’s letter so that I can draw his 
attention to an. article published in The 
Times of April 11, 1964. 

This article refers to two' documents pre^ 
pared by the political intelligence depRrt- * 
ment of the Foreign Office Use . the 
British delegation to the Pafis peace con¬ 
ference. These documents, it is stated, formed 
part of the papers of the late Professor 
William Linn Westermann of Columbia 
University who,, was advisei: on Turkish 
affairs to the Amt^can pe|ce conference 
delegation, and deipite any v^terthoughta 
included in Cmd. paper 5937 or in 


McMahon's letter of Julv 23^ 193^^ would 
apjjcar to confirm bcyorid !/i^(low 
ilwt‘ the diriiltinaJ intention; of , Brjtbh 
Gbvcmhrirnt wa» *hat Paftiinc^ 
included “'wUbinl tftf ' ilii 

lndc|>cndenctr.“' ,/ •/ *, 

And can wc Wit. fipd further coitfiEmtion 
of this in, thc - i'ery t terina of tiMi Balfour 
declaration itself:' This commits Britain on 
one side “ to favour the establLshment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Je\%i.sh 
people,” but on the other side and equally 
if not even more important, that “ nothini/ 
.shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
'and religious rights of exi.sting non-Jewish 
communities in Pale.stine.'' 

From this second condition it is clear 
that Lord Balfour knew that Palestine was an 
Arab country, and obviously he must have 
been cogni.sant of the British Government's 
promise to the Sherif. Certainly he had no 
intention that an independent Jewish .state 
should be createrl in Palestini'.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. Niohql.kon 

Kirkcaldy, Fife 


Italy’s IRI 

Sir—I was very surprised by Profexsor 
Saraceno’s letter (October jHth). Surely 
Profes.sor Saraceno sh<»uld know that IRI 
owns Sipra, the bigge.st Italian advertising 
space selling organisation, and soriie 
important subsidiaries. IRI also owns a chain 
of hote].s in Sicily and is trying to devrlop 
a strelch of Sardinian coa.si foi tourist |)ur- 
poscs. Any airways executive will tell him 
that there is no money in air traffic to Italy 
since profit-splitting agreements an- heavily 
tilted in Alitalia’s favour. 

No doubt if IRI's finances are s<j <>bscun' 
to IRTs own general economic consultant 
there is no hope for an out.sider to under¬ 
stand them. This is also the opinion of a 
recent report of a comfnis.sion of the Italian 
parliament (headed by a sociali.st) who lashed 
out at the ob.scurity of the accounts of all 
semi-public institutions.—Yours faithfully, 

Gianni Bakas.si 
Organising Secretary, 
Luigi Einaudi Centre for Research 
Turin and Documentation 

Social Security Payments 

Sir —I wonder whether in calculating the 

boost to consumption provided by the new 
rates of national insurance payments 
(November 4th) you allowed for the con¬ 
sequent reduction in the supplementary 

benefits paid to some million of the old, 

sick and unemployed. It is tme that the 
Ministry of Social Security says that every¬ 
body should be better off because the level 
of need on which supplementary benefits are 
asseaied has been raiiwd at the same time. But 
I befov4 me the Assessment.form of a 
chronically doc person who before November 
I St was icceiving £4 a weeV sickness benefit 
and ^s fid national assistance (as supplemen¬ 
tary benefit, used to be called). She is now 
receiving £4 los sickness benefit only, that 
is,, an increase of fid a week, not 10s as you 
said the sick, etc., would receive from 
November 1st.—Yours faithfully, P. Norton 
London, SWi 

Fawley Productwity Agreements 

Sir—I should like to refer to one part of the 
article. “The: Cult ol . the 
(November 4th) epmeerning my part in the 
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original Blue Book" negotiations at the 
Esso refinery, Fawley, fdt jjpur correspondent 
is kinder to me than I deserve. 

In these negotiations, that culminated in 
the agreement of 1960, I was one member of 
a large team^the significant members of 
Which (inside the company) were certainly 
Mr D. A. C. Dewdney and Mr J. Bowen. 
My contributions lay mainly in helping with 
the national negotiations while in London and 
in implementing the later sections of this 
agreement while at Fawley. 

The succeeding agreement was one in which 
I played a leading role, although here too 
there were many others who wxre again pari 
of a large team.—Yours faithfully, 

L. F. Neal 

London^ i British Railways Board 


Russia 50 Tears On 

Sj»—Mr Charles Jan son’s attack on The 
Economist and its attitude to the Soviet 
Union (Letters, November nth) may read 
rather strangely. But Russia is liberalising at 
a tremendous speed, yet remaining inarxist. 
The writing is on the wall. The directions of 
the lines on the world political and economic 
graphs all point in the direction of a victory 
for socialism, marxism and a defeat for the 
capitalist system. It is the graph-lines that 
we must go by. 

There is little left for the Jansons, in the way 
of facts. It is hard to counterpose two 
pornographic, currency-evading authons 
against ‘ the napalm graveyard of Vietnam, 
or the odd bursts of gunhre in east Berlin 
against the invasion of Dominica or the (ia-sco 
in Aden. So, Mr Janson shrieks epithets. 
Declares that marxism is not a viable 
philosophical system. 

He docs not have long with that line either, 
for more and more people arc reading Marx 
and Engels and—aaaaggghhhhh ! ! !, Mr 
Janson—Lenin at first hand —much to the 
horror and fury of the veritable industry 
of anti-marxism ; “ commentating ” (i.e. dis¬ 
torting) on marxism ; and “ explaining ” (i.e. 
fogging the issues on) marxism. 

So, he lines up with the Canutes, Quixotes. 
He really believes that the Soviet government 
will fall, because, like all tho.se who do not 
understand or dare not understand the dircc- 
tion.s of history, he is so touchingly able to 
mistake the beating of his own enraged heart 
for the hoofbeats of approaching friends.— 
Yours faithfully, Ken Cteerino 

Haywards Heath, Sussex 


Britain’s Role 

Sir —In the light of the latest developments 
on the French front, the time has come for 
you to explore the alternative Britain should 
choose: association with the United States 
in a greater trading and monetary sphere 
which might, eventually, embrace Australia 
and New Zealand in the east, and £fta in 
the west. 

Economic location is not necessarily iden¬ 
tical with geographic location. Granted that 
Washington’s attitudes have contributed a 
major share to Britain’s eagerness to enter 
the EEC, nevertheless at this point in history 
a re-examination of the assumption that 
Britain is a part of Europe because it lies 
geographically north of the continent is very 
much overdue. The past negotiations, the 
almost tedious frequency with which Britain’s 
rple outside Europe has interfered with access 
to the community, should by now make it 
clear that Britain, economically at least, and 


perhaps also politically, is not an integral 
part of the continent. A dialogue on the 
other alternative need not start in Washing¬ 
ton. London will serve as well, if not belter. 

An excellent ca^ can be made for the 
propo.sition that Britain’s natural home is in 
a trans-atlantic, trans-pacihe association rather 
than in a continental one. The merging of 
two key currencies alone, aside from expected 
mutual economic strengthening of the asso¬ 
ciates through free trade, w'ould provide a 
powerful argument for examining the 
Atlantic alternative on its merits.—Yours 
faithfully, Richard IIyse 

Oswego, New York 

Engineers 

Sir —Your heading “ Engineers go left ” 
(November 11 th), to an article about the 
leadership of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, perpetuates the confusion, which 
exists in the mind of the British public to a 
far greater extent that in any other major 
country, between professional engineers and 
the artisans who work to their instructions. 

Do not most other countries—the less 
developed ones as well as our manufacturing 
rivals old and new—do better in according 
professional engineers a re.specled place in 
the top direction of their manufacturing 
organisations and in the government of their 
countries ?—Yours faithfully, J. H. Dc>i)wem- 
Stockport, Cheshire 

West of the Rockies 

Sir—I t is no doubt rather silly to write to 
contradict a contradiction, but Mr Fox is 
perhaps a little too proud of C. Brewer and 
Company (Letters, November 4th). When 
C. Brewer and Company was founded, Los 
Angeles most assuredly cxl.sted, had just gone 
through a quiet revolution (again.st Spain) 
and was about 10 become the capital of the 
jirovince of Alta California. In addition, no 
patriotic Californian would call Los Angeles 
an “ example of Americana ”; perhaps its 
worse qualities can be laid at the feet of 
the United Slates dominion, but its spirit is 
assuredly its own.—Yours faithfully, 

Montreal Thoma.s REE.«i 

Kashmir 

Sir —Your correspondent in Kashmir states 
(October 28th) that “ there arc large military 
camps in and around all the main cities ” 
and that " Kashmir looks like an occupied 
territory.” One wonders if the pre.sence of 
British troops in Cornwall would have the 
same effect on your correspondent. Or is he 
particularly allergic to Indian troops 
Not many years ago the Chinese annexed 
25,000 square miles of Indian territory in 
Ladakh. Ka.shmiris arc very grateful that 
India has woken up to its defence problems 
and is prepared to defend its territory in 
Kashmir against further encroachment.— 
Yours faithfully, B. Zutshi 

Kashmiri Association of Europe 

London, W2 


Incentives and Taxation 

Sir—D id I detect in your Business Brief 
article (October 14th) a greater concern with 
biology than with economics? Any change 
in taxation should be slanted as a disincen¬ 
tive to expenditure, and more important, as 
an incentive to saving. 


Because of high marginal rates of taxation 
on senior personnel, and the disinccmiveti on 
saving money for children and grandchildren, 
the economy of Britain and to a lesser ex^nt 
of other countries has' become warped. Let us 
tax personal expenditure, not earnings, a 
company’s expenditure, not its profits. I-ct us 
have a tax system that encourages saving, and 
use all the accountants employed in tax avoid¬ 
ance to make our companies more efficient. 
Let us create a .society w'hcre people an* 
encouraged to save for their own retirement, 
not penalised for having done so.—Yours 
faithfully, P. B. N. Davies 

Little Bookham Common, Surrey 

Highest Railway 

Sir —I have read with interest the letter from 
Mr Nicholas Philpot (October 14th) and as 
my firm acts as consulting engineers to both 
the railways in question, the Antofagasta 
(Chili) and Bolivia railways and the Peruvian 
Corporation, I feel that this is an opportu¬ 
nity to clear up the question as to which 
i.s the highe.st railway in the world. 

Up to 1960 there was a station at Punto 
Alto in Chile at an altitude of 15,833 feet 
above .sea level, but a large part of this rail¬ 
way has now been lifted and the highest sta¬ 
tion in Bolivia, on the Bolivian government 
railway, i.s at Condor at 15,705 feet. 

In Peru on the central railway the highest 
altitude on the main line is 15,688 feet above 
.sea level with the .summit actually in the 
Galera tunnel. There is also a branch line 
on this railway leading to a mining siding 
at an altitude of 15,844 feet above sea 
level.—Yours faithfully, 

A. B. Henderson 

London, ECs 

Accountants 

Sir —I'hc comments of your American cor¬ 
respondent in ” Night School Story ” (October 
14th) reveal a popularly held fallacy that 
accountants live, eat and slc^ ledgers and 
know little of anything else. The sooner the 
press rcali.se different—as industry has done— 
the sooner will the profession as a whole be 
able to aid the public in its financial affairs in 
the manner in which it is capable.—^Yours 
faithfully, D. A. L. Gear 

Twicken ham , Middlesex 
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JU be 0 nafcrobot! 

It’s a very hard life 
for a girl, you know. 

Oh,bac(d^(v{U 
atwa^ loo/ccifrer me 

A touching faith in Daddy’s infallibility. 
And there are millions of fathers in just the 
same position. Luckily, many of them know 
the wisdom of pooling their savings through 
Life Assurance to protect the future of their 
families. The Life Offices take good care of 
all this money and invest it expertly, to the 
great benefit of their policyholders. 

Life Assurance understands the problems 
of fathers everywhere. 


AndDacfcf^ 
can bMjume Q Orkud 



Jetted by THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Aldermaiy House, Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 
and ASSOCIATBD SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES. 
23 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgrh 2. 
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What's the tie-up between Jobling 
and man - made fibres? 


1-^11 


sciencB and industry combirYa# vy© ra usually 
,aro3nd. And the bigger the set-Up, the more we're in 
evi^nce. Because our resources are on a scale that 
requirements. In I.C.I's research into man- 
made fibres, to cite just one example, Tyrex' Brand 
laboratory glassware is standard use. And it s not only 


in quantity plus quality that we can offer our unique 
formula borosHicate glass. Diversity's our strong point, 
too. From chemistry to cookery, dairy to brewery, 'Pyrex 
is doing ail sorts of jobs supremely well. 

James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Sunderland. 

Telephone: 57251. Telex: 53146. Registered Trade Mark 


PYREX® IS J0BLIN6LASS a material success in industry today 



I lu' 


November 18,1967 


Beggars or Choosers? 


The great contribution of the present Labour Government to 
British constitutional practice is that the most important 
matters affecting the ordinary man in the street are now 
handled at very secret international financial talks where 
secret agreements are secretly not arrived at, and arc then 
inter-continentally fudged. The nation is asked to trust the 
all-wise negotiators who are arranging our economic pro.sperily 
or unprosperity in these private huddles ; since there is no 
reason to suppose that those presently in charge of Britain’s 
economy show any less incompetence in private than they do 
in public, this is scant reassurance. As The Economist goes to 
press on Thursday, the country fairly plainly stands in mid¬ 
chapter of another such breathless saga. Mr Callaghan’s bland 
statement to the House did not deny that such di.scussions 
are going on ; he merely thought it improper that anybody 
should be told about them yet. 

In the past ten days the gags have been going over august 
financial mouthpieces right across the world. It is clear 
that the published economic news of the past week 
has been the non-news. That is certainly true of Britain’s 
record visible trade deficit of £107 million in October, which 
was wholly distorted by Liverpool’s and London’s dock strike. 
The only worthwhile point to note about it is that Britain’s 
underlying economic situation has been allowed to become 
so weak that the effects of half a dozen unimportant agitators 
swaying less than 0.001 per cent of the nation’s labour force 
for a few weeks can be deemed to cause national disaster. 

There is also not much of direct importance in the news 
that Britain has managed to borrow another $250 million 
of European currencies, under terms that involve no risk for 
the European creditors because Britain is obligated to repay 
them in full in those foreign currencies even if the sterling 
exchange rate should be changed in the meanwhile. The 
technical reason for this first loan—the hors (Toeuvre one 
on Tuesday—seemed to be that Britain intended next 
month to repay a previous loan from the International 
Monetary Fund in dollars, but the IMF is chock full of these 
and wants European currencies instead. If Britain had bought 
European currencies with its dollais, then some of the Euro* 
peans might have used some of the dollars to buy more of 
America’s gold feserve^ Which America did not want; so 
Britain has been allowed to borrow the European currencies 
against a special exchange-guaranteed sort of sterling boihd^ 
instead. 

Indirectly, howevCr, this story docs illuminate the teal 


underlying short-term problem : which is that there has been 
another substantial run out of sterling in recent months, but 
the Federal Reserve in America has kindly been supporting 
Mr Callaghan by buying the sterling back, after drawing on 
the Fed’s swap credits in other European currencies to do so. 
Since the American.s’ own international financial position is 
none too happy, they may well feel that it would be nice if 
somebody else would share more of the task of propping 
sterling up. Presumably this is one reason for the negotiations 
that appear to be in progress to try to raise for Britain another 
large international loan, through one or other of the formal 
or informal international financial arrangements for emer¬ 
gency action that now abound, or through some brand new 
variant of them. Another reason is that the British Govern¬ 
ment still does not seem fully seized of the disadvantages 
of being large international beggars, instead of being choosers. 
Present economic ministers arc apt genuinely to regard the 
raising of a loan as the triumphant gaining of a new respite. 

In one sense, of course, they arc right. When Britain does 
borrow a lot of money in this way, the lark always goes on the 
wing and the snail on the thorn. Speculators know that 
sterling is safe from devaluation for at least another three 
months, so they flock into London to take advantage of the 
high interest rates obtainable on three-month bills. Mr 
Callaghan and Mr Wilson can then chirrup that “ confidence 
in sterling and in Britain is riding high ” and “ we have 
turned the comer,” until they mn into the next bad set of 
trade returns and find that the comer has turned into yet 
another dead end. The foreign central bankers that lend us 
the money are guaranteed repayment in full foreign currency 
even if sterling is eventually devalued, so they have no reason 
to worry ; they are also saved for another brief period from 
that threat of sterling devaluation, which would make British 
ejcports inconveniently more competitive with their own 
industrialists’ exports, and would also involve the central banks 
themselves in a lot of worry and work. 

For this reason, there need not necessarily be truth in 
gloomy assumptions that very “ tough conditions ” would be 
attached to any new loan. Presumably, no European finance 
minister at present would really want the British Government 
to deflate still farther. If Mr Wilson wanted to impose import 
controls in Biitahi, he might manage to get them attached in 
way to the excuse that he needed to be tough in order 
to justify a foreign loan—^but this would seem singularly 
undesirable, especially as sudden import controls in Britain 
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would be unlikely to work. Foreign creditors might be inclined 
to point to the frdih necessity to tighten incomes policy in 
Britain, and to the desirability of cutting Government expen¬ 
diture. In both respects, their advice would be sound. But 
if harsh measures are taken to bridge Britain’s undeniable 
payments gap, it will be nonsense to say that Britain is being 
put in thrall beneath a foreign bankers’ ramp. What can be 
more logically argued is that it is being left in thrall under 
a still rigidly fixed and overvalued exchange rate. 

And this is the real disappointment of the past week. When 
the central banks and Treasury officials began to go into 
purdah, there seemed just the glimmer of a possibility that 
these international talks might now at last get down to the 
question of the inevitable eventual realignment of world 
exchange rates. When Labour came to office in 1964, it firmly 
believed that it had made the decision never to devalue ; 
instead, the history books could yet say that because Labour 
decided first to borrow a lot of money, designated in foreign 
exchange, the eventual devaluation was more expeasive for 
the country than an earlier devaluation would have been. 
The signs in London still suggest that the policy of borrowing 
expensively instead of devaluing will continue. 

The odds against an early devaluation are increased by the 
fact that any devaluation would have to fight against a more 
difficult internal situation than a devaluation last spring would 
have done ; it would now be absolutely necessary to 
accompany it by measures that both cut back internal con¬ 
sumption and stopped a rise in wage costs from wiping out 
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devaluation’s effect—that is to say, 
centrally bargained wage inefta^,a 
freeze on prices. The long delay has ship n^ant tjliat lUiy 
devaluation would have to be more SMbsl^tidl tKap wbuld 
have been adequate in earlier ycArs. After ^y sterling, 

there is likely to be a period of rates, 

perhaps even including the dollar. It would be essential that 
sterling’s new rate (if it had to be a fixed rate at all, instead 
of floating) should be a rate from which everybody would 
start to talk it up as “ being now rather undervalued ” ; m 
no circumstances should the risk be run of having any new 
rate regarded as merely the first step on a steady way down 
There will be criticism of a British newspaper discussing 
such things at all. The reason for doing so is not that there is 
any sign that the Government has a plan for devaluation- 
but precisely because there are signs that it has not. Ton 
often already the Labour Government has pretended that 
water can be made to run uphill by brute speechpowfi 
temporary foreign pumps, and several rooms full of litih* 
Neddies and productivity committees chaired by Mi 
Wedgwood Benn. When the foreign pumps arc Bnally not 
available, a new policy will be worked out after purposive 
thoroughgoing, detailed, deep-probing analysis lasting foi 
about one panic-stricken weekend. Until a few hours befon 
that weekend, anybody who talks of contingency planning will 
be regarded as unpatriotic and excommunicable. That is how 
the country has been run for the past three years. It is not 
how it should continue to be run. 


Must Labour Lose 7 


Labour has not got the death wish yet but not the least 
of Mr Wilson's worries is that demoralisation is plainer 
than ever to see 


It would be surprising if the Labour party were not in a 
mess. Unemployment is the most emotive word in its 
vocabulary, and the miners have always been at the very 
centre of the party’s emotional core. If told that their own 
Government’s policy was deliberately to increase the one 
and ruthlessly slash the other, most party members would 
naturally expect the axe to fall on unemployment and not 
on the miners. The party’s reaction to Lord Robens’s revela¬ 
tions would therefore have been volatile, emotional and 
unrea.sonable enough had Mr Callaghan flatly repudiated 
the Governor of the Bank of England. But coming as it did 
just a few days after the Chancdlor had, with unnecessary 
force, supported the idea of a higher level of unemployment 
than the party handbook lays down, the news of the miners’ 
drastic rundown simply compounded the growing discontent 
inside the party with the Government’s economic policies. 
When reports of a new, large international loan to support 
the pound swept through the Commons on Wedne^ay 
evening, this discontent turned close to outright despair. 

The revolt will peak when the parliamentary Labour 
party debates economic policy in private next Tuesday. 
{The Economist's advice is on page 695.) Already, over 
70 MPs have signed a motion on the Commons order 
paper which deplores and repudiates the Chancellor’s sup¬ 
port of a permanent pool of unemployment, and fears of a 
new foreign bankers’ ramp will flush more devaluers out into 
the open. Possibly not all of them will go through with their 
votes at next week’s PLP meeting ; certainly the Government 
will be in no danger of defeat. But the minority is not only 
sizeable, it contains the most vocal and strident of the back¬ 
bench MPs, and as they know now they have the support 
of most of the largest trade unions, they can be depended 
upon to continue making a fuss. 

Like the empty threats of some miners’ kaders to break 


away from Labour and form a new party, such revolts make 
a lot of noise, but as yet they pose no real threat to Mi 
Wilson. This one Is still mainly a left-wing affair. It 
true that the left have been joined on the order paper by a 
handful of moderates such as Mr Joel Barnett, the chairman 
of the backbench economic committee, and Mr Robert IShcl- 
don, the former chairman, but the alliance Is not very pro¬ 
found. The common specific cause is devaluation, and the 
common general cause is growth. Devaluation and/or growth 
would largely satisfy the moderates, but the left will for cvci 
remain in conflict over the distribution of the fruits of growth 
Unfortunately for the Government, they have a considerable 
nuisance value, chiefly, it seems, an ability to provoke some 
ministers into displays of exasperated arrogance. But Mr 
Wilson and the rebels both know that the majority are order 
paper tigers, who, in the crunch, will look to their seats. 

The revolt by the electorate is of a different charactci 
entirely. Electoraliy (as in most other things) this has been a 
disastrous year for Mr Wilson, and anyone wbp studies the 
form must now regard a Tory victory at the next general 
election as a reasonable ante-post bet. Like all such bets the 
gamble is still hazardous, for there is up to three years to go 
before the off. But if the odds aic still in Mr Wilson’s favour 
they are only just so, and only because of a residual con¬ 
fidence in his ability to pull something out of the hat. 

So far this year the Government have lost every test of 
public confidence. In the spring, they \vere humiliated in the 
local elections, and suffered the most crushing electoral 
disaster since 1931. They have lost five parliamentary seatsi 
in by-elections, in addition to the one they lost last year. 
This contpam with the Attlee govemiiient’s record of never 
losing a by-election, however badly they did in the two 
general ele^ons. Until the by-election at Gorton, Labour 
could still find some consolation amid the shambles. On the 
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face of the polling figures it could be argued that their losses 
were due almost entirely to Labour abstentions set off by the 
W3.ge freeze. Common sense suggested that there must have 
been some switch from Labour to Tory within the reduced 
polls, but the Labour apologists could still believe that they 
lost largely through temporary abstainers, who would return 
to the fold at the general election. 

The Gorton by-election, which Labour just held, put paid 
to that, for on a turnout within a toucher of that at the 
general election there was a 9 per cent straight switch from 
Labour to Tory. The Gallup poll found the same kind of 
switch had also occurred at Leicester South-West. The 
significance of these two results is, of course, that it is 
immensely more difficult for Mr Wilson to win back voters 
from the Tories than it is to rekindle enthusiasm in his own 
supporters. This evidence of straight switching casts doubt 
on another theory that was highly fashionable in the Labour 
party earlier this year. This was that the more the Govern¬ 
ment’s wage freeze and get-tough-with-the-unions policy lost 
it its own safe seats at by-elections, so the more support it 
would attract from the middle class voters in the marginal 
scats that decide a general election. If Labour still believes that 
after the by-elections in the two Labour marginals now pend¬ 
ing—at Acton and Meriden—it will believe anything. 

When it is considered that between the general elections 
of 1945 and 1950 the Labour government dissipated almost 
double the majority it now possesses, despite not losing a 
by-clertion, the task facing Mr Heath looks a great deal less 
formidable than it did a year ago. On all the polling evidence, 


the skids arc under Mr Wilson. The slide is reversible over 
the next three years ; but there is little Mr Wilson can do 
for the next few months to reverse it, and by then the slide 
may have gonfe too far to be effectively reversed. Growth, 
if and when it docs come under Labour’s present policies, 
will not be spectacular, and may, indeed, be well nigh indis¬ 
cernible to the ordinary voter. 

Of course Mr Wilson has been wretchedly unlucky lately, 
and it must be expected that his luck will eventually turn. 
But bad luck like the closing of the Suez canal, the dock 
strikes and Lord Robens only tends to strengthen the public’s 
impression that the Government has no control over events 
and is entirely dependent on somebody else doing something 
for its luck to change. For in no major area of public policy 
—foreign affairs, the economy, the common market or 
Rhodesia- -can the Government demonstrate that it is in 
charge of events. An increasing number of Labour MPs 
believe that just one such demonstration would do much to 
re-establish confidence with its supporters in Parliament and 
in the counlry. But they arc not likely to be satisfied. Mr 
Wilson seems inclined not to devalue the pound this time : 
if so, he will have condemned himself to sit and wait for 
something to turn up, however slowly. It is not so much a 
test of nerve as the biggest gamble of a gamble-studded career. 
For not all his senior colleagues worship the calf of parity, or 
are prepared to wait indefinitely for the magic to work. And 
while no individual, or conceivable combination, is strong 
enough at present to do anything about it, their luck could 
always change too. 


How to Censure Jim 


A brief for Labour MPs before next week's private 
party meeting, when a censure motion on Mr 
Callaghan is, apparently, to be pushed to a vote 


Next Tuesday’s private discussion on unemployment by the 
parliamentary Labour party has been sparked by two 
different pronouncements ; and Labour MPs really ought to 
keep separate their reactions to them. One has been Lord 
Robens's estimate that the number of coal-miners in Britain 
is liable to fall to dnly 65,000 (compared with the present 
387,000) if the Government’s present fuel policy continues 
unabated. 

This statement is entirely practical, and, one had thought 
until the past week’s explosion, unsurprising. The numbers 
employed in the coal industry have already fallen by more 
than 300,000 in the past 10 years, and forward estimates of 
both demand and productivity had long since suggested that 
they were likely to fall by at least the same again in the next 
13. A pretty conservative view of Britain’s technological 
future is held by people who suppose that the country will 
need or have even as many as 65,000 coal-miners by 1980 
anyway. Certainly, progressive Labour MPs should not 
oppose this running down of a hard and old-fashioned job. 
If impediments arc placed i in the way of this entirely 
economic release of resources from the declining industries of 
yesterday, then Britain will need to suffer more of a much 
more painful and wasteful kind of unemployment. 

This second kind of unemployment is the sort that will 
follow from an enforced holding bark of total demand below 
the level that could otherwise be afforded. It will mostly take 
the form of non-employment in the growth industries of 
tomorrpw. Since, by definition, a growth industry is one that 
will enjoy a more than proportionate share of extra demand 
as the nation gets richer, it is also, of course, one that will 
be more than proportionately hurt whenever total demand is 
held back by an extra £100 million or so a year. It is there¬ 


fore dubious for Mr Wilson to pretend that such an enforced 
restriction of demand makes Britain “ fitter and leaner ” ; 
instead, it artificially stunts precisely its most desirable 
growth industries. 

That is why there is more reason for Labour MPs to probe 
the second pronouncement that has sparked their present 
uneasiness about unemployment ; namely, Mr Callaghan’s 
endorsement of the Governor of the Bank of England’s view 
that it has been proved “ impossible to manage a large 
industrial economy with the very small margin of unused 
manpower and other resources that characterised the British 
economy in the 1940s and 1950s”. The fear must be that 
this statement formalises the wedding of the British authori¬ 
ties to the simplest version of the theory sometimes associated 
with the name of Professor Frank Paish : namely, the 
assumption that Britain’s productive capacity should always 
be under-utilised by the amount that is appropriately indica*^ 
ted by keeping the Ministry of Labour’s misleading 
tabulation of the unemployment percentage at between a 
and 2I per cent. This view is supported by a large numW 
of senior British bankers, industrialists, civil servwts and 
politicians who come under their sway ; but l4abour back¬ 
benchers are right to .say that it would not nowadays be 
accepted by more than a minority of professional economists. 

There is more difficulty in defining briefly what majority 
doctrine among economists is, but probably many would 
agree with something like this. It is right to keep an economy 
on an expansionary tack until certain warning signs appear. 
One early warning sign of overheating is often a balance of 
payments deficit, although that can also be caused by other 
things {vide Britain now). If a touch of the deflationary 
whip immediately causes exports to rise, then any previous 
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bahince of paymnits clrficit probably was largely clue lo ox er- 
heating ; but i( a deficit persists, and exports continue to 
flag, even when deflation has been introduced, then it is 
more likely that a country’s exchange rate is in fundamental 
dist!quilil>rium. A majority of professional economists l)oth m 
Britain and round the world, ii they were polh’d, would 
almost certainly say that this is now true of sterling, xx'hieh 
ought therefore to bi* devalued. 

Wh<‘n a currency is not overvalued, other signs of over¬ 
heating—sueli as an abrupt rise in prices, or interference 
with prcxluction through bottlenecks in resourct's—may 
appc'ar even before* a balance* of payments deficit occurs, I’he 
degrt'e* of full utilisation of capacity that can profitably be 
aime*d at by a non-overvahu*d country varies with a number 
of outside factors, ranging from the simple (such as the 
<*xt<’nt of monopoly trade union bargaining power in the 
cenintry) lo the mon* complicated (such as the extent lo 
which the main grouth industries at that stage of the coun¬ 
try's economic dcxclopment are op<*rating under sclu'dules 
of decreasing marginal cost). Because this last factor has 
proved important in mcxlern industrial societies, countries 
like west G(‘rmaiiy have in fact managc'd lo avoid obvious 
signs of ov(*rheating until their unemployment percentage's 
have* fallen, by the German definition, to beloxv i per cent. 

It is not certain what the ecpiivalent equilibrium percen¬ 
tage* of unemployed in a Britain without an overvalue*d cur- 
M*ncy would be, but the Governor of the Bank was not 
stating a proven fact when lu* implied that everybody now 
knows ii must be above* the average percentage that “ charac- 
te*risrd the British economy ” in the i95e^s. Labour MPs have 
ge>l mrxst cross with Sir Le*slir’s allcge'd concept of a “ re*serve* 
poolof unemployc'd ; lhe*y shouldn’t, bc*causc of course 
there* ne*eds to be a re*ser\e pool. But the point is that the* 
official unemployment pe*rce*ntage in Britain is an extra¬ 
ordinarily bad measure of it. The re'gistercd unemployed 
induded in it are merely the people who apply for jobs 
through the Ministry of Labour’s often disregarded e^mploy- 
nienl exchanges, admittedly spurred on by the fact that if 
they are within the national insurance scheme they can draw 
iineniployment benefit there. But this always leavTS out of 
account the e ontribution to the* “ reserve pool ” made* by : 

(a) Married wome*n and others not in the national insur¬ 
ance scheme ; the importance of these people is emphasised 
by the fact that although unemployment in Britain nominally 
increased by only 1.3 per rent of the labour force in the* 
first 15 months after July, iqfifi, from i.i lo 2.4 per cent, 
total employment fe*li by nearly 4 per cent as many of these* 
people moved out of employment altogether—thus sug¬ 
gesting that Britain today is much more* extensively under¬ 
employed than the bare* Ministry of Labour figure's suggest. 


(b) Redundant pe.tople* wl)f» haxe not been summarily 
sacked l)y th<*ir firms, but have* been asked to loolt^ round for 
another job—a sizeable category now that the salariai 
aecounis lor n<*arly 40 per cent of Britain's total payroll. 

(c) Redundant pc'ople, xvho are still kept for a xvhile in 
declining industri(*s, but know that they would be wise lo 
look for new jobs in expanding ones—like the miners today. 

In a sxx'iftly changing and e'xpanding industrial society, 
these last three categories of people are tending constantlx 
to incn*ase. That is xvhy countries such as Japan do not 
publish bare unemployment figures, but do make estimates 
of the numbers willing lo move into more* productive jobs ; 
in France, official unemployment figure's are also difficult to 
unearth ; while* in the Ihiiled States they are based 011 a 
sample poll of the numl)ers actively seeking work. Britain is 
fairly exceptional in publishing pretty meaningless figures, 
and then working its xvhole banking and bureaucratic and 
political Kstablishment into a tizzy because* the*y appear to 
be so low ; this is eonipeninded whe'n Mt Callaghan make's 
statements like that of last x\'t*ek about the importance* of 
ne ver getting “ back to the situation that we had in June*, 
1966, when the re* were eight vacancies in the! Midlands few 
(*very skille*d man " (thus see*ming unaware of the fact tliai 
in Ixjom time* many employers who hope* to fill a vatarux 
thremgh a labour e*xchangc advertise* several vaeancies, so 
that they can choose fremi any applicants sent along). 

'Fhe* first moral for Labour backbenchers is therefore* that 
they should oppose* Mr Gallaghaii's pre*seiit It'ndeiicy to 
swallow whole the doctrine* that it is administratively un- 
re.speclablc lo alle)w the* official figure* for urie*niployme*iit to 
fall beloxv some .state*d peTeentage* ; the* e)fricial figure's an' 
l(jo unreliable to be* set up as a sensible anel permanent guid¬ 
ing light. Secondly, however, it is true that e xpanding indus¬ 
tries cannot move forward unless they can recruit laboui 
fre>ni some re*volving pool ; the be*st policy—if there* is to be* 
avoidance of waste-fiil unde*r-utilisati(jn of prodne tivc capacity 

is to e*nsure* that there* is a ready reh*ase* e)f re*.source's fremi 
the* declining industrie*s, like* coal, t hirdly, and iinfejrlimatcly, 
there* is little virtue* in Mr Wilson's prc.senl eloclrine* that it 
will be all right lo allow the (fairly mc'aningless) oificial 
imeunploymenl figure in the* Midlands lo rise above* its recent 
average provided the figure in more de‘pre*s.se*d parts ejf the 
e.ountry come*s doxvn below' its ret:e*nt average*. This is mainly 
a tveipe for saving that the* next burst of industrial re¬ 
expansion .should please* go forward in the* areas e)f the 
country where* indust rial i.sts consider lliat expansion is liable 
to Ix' least eeonomic. It will be* no gexxl at all fen Laboui 01 
the* miners or anyone if Mr Callaghan is put in the dexk for 
the* wrong r(*ason.s : there is a lot he really elo<*s have to 
answer fejr. 



Thoroughly Modern Tony? 

Labour created the town and country planning machine in 1947. Twenty years 
later Mr Greenwood is trying to modernise it 


Twenty years on, the system of town and country planning 
set up by the postwar Labour government has served the 
country better than most people realise. But it is overdue for 
revision of its aims and methods. Soon a new Town and 
Country Planning Bill is to appear from Mr Anthony Green¬ 
wood based on last June’s white paper. The three main 
criticisms of the present system in the white paper were : 

First, it has become overloaded and subject to delays and 
cumbersome procedures. Second, there has been inadequate 


participation by the individual citizen in the planning process, 
and insufficient regard to his interests. Third, the system 
has been better as a negative control on undesirable develop* 
ment than as a positive stimulus to the creation of a good 
environment. 

But will the remedies which the white paper put.s forward 
really solve the problems it poses ? 

As las^ week’s report from the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner hits home, delays in planning decisions can cause 
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considerable individual hardship, and a strong sense of 
injustice. The Ministry of Housing and Local Government is 
only too anxious to shed some of the burden of these decisions. 
Of the 415,000 planning applications decided last year, 
12,000 involved appeals to the ministry—apart from the 
details of local development plaas which the ministry had to 
approve, Mr Crossman, when he had the job, was apt to 
complain loudly that half the minister’s own time was taken 
up in trivial planning matters. To cut this knot the Govern¬ 
ment proposes the trendy instrument of devolution ; more 
details of development plans should rest with the local 
authorities concerned, and more apf^eals should be decided 
finally by the inspector from the ministry who hears them 
instead of, as at present, being passed on to the minister with 
a recommendation from the inspector. Only certain classes 
of appeal would continue to go to the minister himself for 
decision. 

Efficiency versus democracy 

Unfortunately, as critics have been quick to point out, 
this way of speeding up decisions may not be consistent with 
the second requirement of reform : that the individual citizen, 
and his interests, should play a bigger part in the planning 
system. This problem—efficiency versus democracy, the 
general good versus the individual right- -is fundamental to 
the planning system as to other branches of government. It 
is made sharper by the all too clear evidence, at Stansted and 
elsewhere, that the bigger the decision, the more shaky the 
facts on which assumptions arc made about what the 
general good is. 

In an effort to solve this, the Government proposes to 
divide development planning in future into, two categories : 
broad structure ” plans for general policy, and detailed 
local plans for specific small-scale land use within the broad 
policy. The first type will be subject to the same opportunity 
for public objection and ministerial approval as arc present 
plans. The second, however, will generally be left entirely in 
the hands of the local authority, which will make the plan 
and judge objections against it—with a public inquiry and/or 
ministerial scrutiny only if the minister demands one. The 
trouble is that individuds are most often aggrieved over the 
details, rather than^ ihc broad outline, of a plan. And it is 
over the detailed use of particular sites, as recent revelations 
about the postwar property boom have shown* that local 
authorities are disinclined to ask enough questions if they 
identify their own interests with any particular development. 
Anyway, how is the minister to decide which detailed cases to 
call in without knowing about them all ? 

As the Town and Country Planning Association has sug¬ 
gested, a seemingly fair and efficient compromise might be 
possible under a reformed system of local government, if this 
results in a two-tier structure, with large regional authorities 
and smaller ones beneath them. Detailed plans from the small 
authorities could be assessed by the regional government ; 
detailed plans from the region would still have to go to the 
minister. But even this would depend on a division of respon¬ 
sibilities which might not be the best on other grounds. In 
any case, no one pretends that the revised local government 
structure arising from the royal commission (which is 
unlikely to report for another year) could possibly be in 
action for another siJc to eight years. Until it is, there will 
be grave objections to the procedure which is likely to form 
the centre of the new Town and Country Planning Bill - 
or at any rate has pro\*ided the main incentive for the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government to introduce 
teform now. 

In its talk about participation of the individual ” and 
♦ The Properfy Boom, by OJiver Marriott, Hamiah Hamilton, 428 . 


“ po.sitivc planning ”, the* Government has not openly 
acknowledged two factors which are going to become increas¬ 
ingly important in the next few years. One is the phenomenon 
knotyn as “ planning blight ”—the adverse effect on property 
investment and maintetiance arising from long-term develop¬ 
ment plans. The other is the likelihood that large scale 
development schemes, involving more than one local authority 
and perhaps the central government as well, will be carried 
out (at least until Britain gets regional government) through 
ad hoc bodies who can do the job efficiently but who are 
even more removed from “ the individual citizen ” than 
Whitehall itself. Both problems lead on to the question of 
whether successful planning is going to depend, more and 
more, on direct public investment in land, rather than the 
mainly negative control by which private inve.stors are made 
to conform to plans. 

Planning blight tends to occur when redevelopment is 
hanging over an area, perhaps with a vague expected dm(‘ 
limit of about twenty years. In districts which are already 
slums, this may not matter much. But it will matter more 
and more, for the community and for individual property 
owners, as redevelopment plans move into areas which are 
merely old-fashioned, not^ legally unfit. And, as the Town 
and Country Association has pointed out, it will occur more 
widely if local authorities arc encouraged to publish imprecise 
“ policy ” plans that do not specify in detail which build¬ 
ings are to be affected. Even though at present confusion and 
anger may result from a change of detailed plan, the aggrieved 
owner may be able to insist that the local authority buy his 
property at the market price as it would be without the 
“ blight.” The TCPA suggests that the price of greater 
flexibility in planning may be much greater acquisition of 
potentially blighted buildings at public expense. Certainly, if 
the community is to become more involved in the planning 
process and from an earlier stage, its involvement will not 
always necessarily make that process cither quicker or 
cheaper (which is why so many local authorities now like to 
keep their plans in the dark as long as possible). 

New authorities 

If the Government is serious about its policy of developing 
new city regions in areas like north Buckinghamshire, Hum¬ 
berside and Sevemside, it will eventually have to set up new 
types of authority, or combinations of authorities, to do the 
job effectively. Clearly, very big issues of power and account¬ 
ability will be raised by amy ad hoc solution. Few people have 
yet begun to think much about them. 

An existing example of an executive planning body, for a 
special purpose transcending local boundaries, is the Lea 
Valley Regional Park Authority. Under the Countryside Bill, 
publi^ed last week, the authority (which is made up of 
representatives of the local councils concerned) will count 
as an ordinary local authority as far as grants for amenity 
expenditure are concerned. In its own area it will thus have 
greater force than, say, the National Parks Commission— 
which, even as the renamed Countryside Commission, will 
still operate largely through the good offices of separigite local 
authorities. If ^1 the “ country zones ” hopefully drawn on 
the map by the South East Economic Planning Council arc 
really to mean anything positive in the way of improved 
public access and enjoyment,, they may also need something 
stronger than individual local authority powers. Again, this 
will mean much more expenditure on public acquisition 
(encouraged by the Countryside Bill) if the desired effect 
cannot be produced through coercion or persuasion of private 
owners. 

What has been missing so far—in the south east plan, 
in the Countryside Bill, and probably in the coming Town 
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and Country Planning Bill is any attempt to question the 
true value of oncf^ o^ the oldest and most rigid types of 
planning control : the green belt around Britain’s big towns. 
If positive planning means anything, it should mean looHing 
clear-eyed at things tis they are, not as they appear on paper. 
Genuine “ country 2ones ” could l)c created in much of the 
green belt. Much of the rest would be best used to provide 
sites for buildings which would otherwi.se be likely to spread 
spottily through the coiihtryside. The efTect of simply realis¬ 
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ing all existing planning permissions in so-called rural afca.s| 
would erode a great deal of the amenity which planners! 
rightly wish the public to enjoy. So why not trade these 
for more commercially valuable, but less rural, spaces wH^(. 
the green belt is really grey ? If no one else cah org^^i^e 
this why not the ever-eager all-purpose Land Commissieftt ? 
Is not the “ pasitive stimulus to the creation of a good 
environment’* supposed to be the third aim of a reformed 
planning system under Mr Greenwood’s coming bill ? 



Time to Sort it Out 

Mr Kenneth Robinson's review of the health service is to be confined to its 
administrative weakness. But it is nonetheless welcome 



To the Labour party the national health .service has always 
been the finest flower of its postwar administration. Nation¬ 
alisation may have been its creed, reaffirmed loudly and con¬ 
sistently on every possible occasion. Bui the achievement that 
Labour enshrined—^its holy of holies—was the “ cslablLsh- 
ment ... of a comprchen.sive health service designed to 
secure improvement in the physical and mental health of the 
people of England and Wales and the prevention, diagnosis 
and treatment of illness.” 

It is now just twenty-one years since the Act in which these 
proud words appear received the royal assent, and next July 
it will be twenty years since the health .service actually came 
into operation, a long enough time for any image to become 
tarnished. Yet in spite of recent prophecies of imminent col¬ 
lapse and obvious signs of strain, the service, to say the least, 
compares favourably with any other country’s. No western 
country has entirely solved the problem of how to provide 
a health service for its people that is comprehensive without 
being too costly, that keeps its practitioners satisfied without 
imposing hardship on patients, that can make available the 
technical resources that modem medicine now commands 
to all who may need them. 

This last consideration—the extraordinary development of 
techniques like artificial kidneys and of facilities like intensive 
care units for heart cases, which are especially expensive in 
money and manpower—has prompted some to argue that the 
attempt to provide a comprehensive health service should 
never be made and that medicine should be treated as a form 
of consumer spending, with market forces attracting the doc¬ 
tors, nurses and facilities that are demanded. Yet the United 
Stales, which has firmly tried to adhere to a market for 
medicine, has found itself forced by medicine’s growing cost 
to introduce Medicare for the old and Medicaid for those 
below defined income limits. And despite its huge private 
market it is chronically short of doctors. 

The argument whether there should be a bigger consumer 
market for medicine in England wlttnot enter into the Minister 
of Health’s prbposed review of the health service. Ideology 
apart, it can hardly be questioned that any big movement of 
doctors from the health service to private practice, if this weec 
directly encouraged through tax exemption on insurance pre¬ 
miums or th^^like, would throw an extra strain on the health 

» after all, need at least six or seven years to be 
there were empty medical schools to train 
obinaon is right, at this stage, to confine his 
faith service’s administration, on which as it 
the health service’s inefficiency and wasteful 
■ have been blamed. 

i almost a truism to talk about the service’s 


tripartite .structure : the division between the hospitals and 
specialists, run by ad hoc regional boards and managcmcni 
committees ; the general medical services including medicines, 1 
spectaples and dentists, run by, again ad hoc, executive coun¬ 
cils ; and the host of preventive and personal services, run by 
local health authorities. The National Health Service Act 
certainly did not create these divisions ; they were inherent 
in the medical and hospital services that developed piecemeal 
over the hundred years before 1946. Indeed, in some respects 
the Act of that year pulled the services together. For instance, 
it introduced a .single hospital service, whereas previously 
there had been two—one voluntary and one local authority-- 
quite unco-ordinated and often overlapping servicc.s. Again, 
through the health service, the treatment of mental illness was 
brought into the same administration as the treatment of other 
illness, and the end of its Isolation has been an undoubted 
gain. Also, throughout the years, the legislative division 
between the three parts of the service has been blurred. The 
local health authorities and general practitioners arc on far 
better speaking terms than ever before ; the former’s health 
visitors and nurses arc more and more often being attached to 
doctors* practices. And the opening of medical centres in 
hospitals has provided an opportunity for members of the 
three branches of the profession to meet on common ground. 
I’here is much more personal get-iogethcmcss in all branches 
of the health service than there has ever been. 

But all these developments are merely modifying an inherent 
disadvantage. The purpose of Mr Robinson’s review is to 
create an administrative structure that will be positively advan¬ 
tageous. He already has something to go on. It is five years 
since the Porritt committee (a professional committee) recom¬ 
mended the setting up of area health boards to run the 
hospitals, the general practitioner services and the personal 
services of the local authorities. Moreover, there arc reviews 
already in progress of local government and gf the administra¬ 
tion of the local social services. It will obviously be much easier 
to draw up a new plan for administering the health i^rvici' 
when the fruits of these other two reviews arc known. For 
instance, if the outcome of the deliberations on local govern¬ 
ment is the creation of large regional authorities, with their 
own means of raising revenue, there would certainly 
be a case for transferring the hospitals to them; 
would put an end to the present divisiort of responsibility 
between those who provide the money for the hospitals— 
approaching £1,000 million a year—and those who spent} h* 
Now should also be the time to start sorting out the rag-Iwg j 
of duties performed by the local authority’s medical officer 
of health. These range from condemning unfit houses (more 
sensibly Va function of the housing than the health ; 
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Security Bank can put you 
in one of the strongest overseas markets. 


Southern California is the second largest market In the 
United States. If your company Is interested in doing business 
there, deal with the bank that knows the area beat 
We are the largest bank headquartered in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, and one of the ten largest banks in the United States.* 
Security Bank has more than 350 brshch Offices and resources 
In excess of $5 billion. 

Security Bank can provide you With up-to-the-minute Infor¬ 
mation on every aspeot of business aiKf economies in this 

\ 

*The American Banker. 4anuary 31,1967 

The Ij rfleH hyik headquartered In Southern Callfo m lia. 


lucrative market The studies and forecasts published by our 
Economic Research Division are relied upon by other banks 
and by independent research firms. 

Our European representative makes frequent visits to the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 

(f you would like to hear more about Southern California 
and Security Bank, write to Mr Michel Setlak, Vice President, 
581 Spulh Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 90013, 
A.. «r odMS' FIRST LOS ANQELES. 
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UTY- first national bank 
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When Alice lei 
will she tah 
your billing sy; 

with her? 


If Alice is the only one who knows 
■ her department tick, it can I 
without her. 

Thesolution?Automateyourpi 
with a Friden data processing s] 
ticks all by itself. 

This system—consisting of a s 
of Friden machines—can make 3 
office incredibly efficient. But it 
quit, forget, or get pregnant. 

Consider what it can do for yoi 

Information on one documen 
automatically transferred on to 
(from a purchase order to an invi 
control sheet, for example). All 
repetitive typing can be eliminat 
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to supervising welfare workers and midwives, chasing mice 
in moat pies and tracing sources of infection, besides keeping 
a lot of necessary population statistics. The maternity and 
epidemiological functions, the only true medical ones, might 
}ust as easily be run from hospitals or health centres. If’the 
Scebohm report results in a new “ social work ” department, 
this could take the place of community liaison between welfare 
and hospital services which the health department, very im¬ 
perfectly, performs at present. The medical officer would then 
be able to do a more efficient job in the expanding community 
care based on local authority health centres. 


Practising doctors may look askance at any proposal that 
brings them in c1ojm‘ relation to local authorities, as distinct 
from friendly co-operation with them. But gradually much of 
their built-in resistance to change is hnung overcome : two 
weeks ago a joint working party of the .\Iinistry of Health 
and the consultants* representatives proposc!d, in thi* inteivsi 
of efficiency, a profound change in the lime hallowed, but 
restrictive, practice of allocating hospital beds to individual 
consultants ; and family doctors are increa.singly more w illing 
to work from health centms. (Change is in the air, and Mr 
Robinson is wise to take advantjige of it. 


What Does Israel Want? 

It's a choice between a last try at a peace treaty—and sticking on the new 
frontiers to await a near-certain next war 


Is this the week for burying all hopes of a Middle Eastern 
peace ? The signs from Jerusalem and from the Arab capitals 
suggest that it may have been dead for some lime, if indeed 
[lot still-born. True, the pursuit of what the Arabs call a 
political solution, and the Israelis call peace, slogs on at the* 
United Nations. But if the main participants have lost whal- 
[;ver conviction they may once have had, the exercise has 
tiecome a ceremonial wastage of adrenalin. Except that 
nothing can be called a waste that is directed, however 
ibliquely, towards the prevention of war. 

The confusion seems absolute. Nobody except President 
Masscr and a handful of his clo.sest colleagues knows for sure 
low close the Arabs are, or were, to conceding to Israel 
ilmost all it wants. Nobody, certainly not Mr Eshkol and 
probably not President Nas.scr, can be sure w'hcther such con¬ 
cessions would turn out to be a genuine move towards lajsting 
jeace, or a trick to get the Israelis out of Arab territory. 
Vobody, certainly not Pre.sident Nasser and probably not 
Mr Eshkol, knows what territories Israel would be prepared 
o withdraw from if the Arabs did come bearing their gift 
)f a final peace. 

In the five months since the end of the June war neither 
iide has been able to clear its mind about what the changed 
circumstances mean, oi could mean. Unclear about their 
)wn policies, they can only suspect each other’s. This being 
o, the safer course, it seems, is to stick with what each side has 
ather than venture into unknown and dangerous land. The 
Vrabs can nourish themselves on their refusal to climb down 
lolitically ; the Israelis on their strategically advantageous 
lew frontiers. The fallacy here is that the choice is not 
letween danger and safety but between different types of 
iaiiger. To stick fast means to face the very high probability 
)f another war. To move forward could mean graver danger: 
Vrab solidarity could dissolve if the men who move forward 
ire accused of betraying their people ; the Israelis could be 
:onncd into abandoning their new frontiers for no return. 
)ut moving out into the land-mines is also the only course 
hat might lead to an agreed peace. 

Israelis argue that the direct talks with the Arabs they have 
teadily demanded since June would be the only pc^ible 
irst step towards finding and clearing away those hidden 
and-mines. Pine but for two things. Tt is no good pressing for 
icacc talks in return for withdrawal if every action Israel 
akes, and every statement its leaders make, confirm the Arab 
lelief that Israel has no intention of withdrawing from the 
lulk of the territory it conquered. Though Israeli public 
ipinion may have hardened itself into concluding that to 
irithdraw an inch would be suicide (sec our Israel correspon- 
ient's re^rt on page 710), it still sedtis tb ht true that Mr 


Eshkol and some of his ministers arr determined to keep the 
options open. But the opiTiing is narrowing all the lime as 
first the Old City of Jerusalem, then the Golan heights, then 
the Gaza strip, then large parts of the West Bank (if not all) 
appear to fall into the “ unreturnable ” category or, as in 
the case of Sinai, returnable if Arab troops trio are kepi out. 
For what do the Arab leadiTs have to gain from talks, let 
alone from a peace settlement, if they cannot claim that the 
talks, and the promise of peace, won them back the lands 
they lost in war ? 

This leads to the second point that ca.sls dr)ubt on the 
Israeli premise that they are behaving like .sensible victors. 
If the Israelis sincerely want p(*ace talks, and are sincerely 
prepared to withdraw from at least most of the occiijiicxl land 
in return for a peace settlement, the Arabs should be heipc-d 
to the negotiating table. The natural, and soinelimes 
justifiable, arrogance of Israelis towards the Arabs grows with 
each war they win. They now imply that as victors it is not 
for them to offer conce.ssions or make conciliatory noises ; it 
is for the Arabs to come begging. But this is something that 
is unlikely to happen. So why, unle.ss it is no more than 
a propaganda stance to show the world they arc willing, d(j 
the Israelis persist in this policy ? 

Saving face is the preoccupation of new countries and 
insecure leaders ; people confident of their own and their 
country’s position .should be able both to do without it and 
to manipulate others’ need for it to their own advaritagc\ 
Israel Ls younger than any of the Arab countries and, in tlie 
weeks before June, felt frighteningly insecure. But it is run 
by men most.of whom come from countries which should 
have learnt the lesson that saving face is nice, not necessary ; 
it is inhabited by a race (to use the term loosely and to 
generalise abominably) whose refreshing characteristic is the 
ability to dispense with anything as silly as face-saving. And 
since its swooping victory, Israel has not felt insecure. But 
the manner in which the Israelis now insist that a conciliatory 
move on their part would be interpreted as weakness suggests 
that the lesson may somewhere ha\'e got lost. Perhaps urging 
the Israelb to take into account the Arab leaders’ need to 
save face is asking them to be even more patronising towards 
the Arabs than they already arc. But it might have worked ; 
it might even work now. 

Instead the Israelis stamped on the tentative reports a few 
weeks ago that President Nasser might be willing to negotiate 
with the Israelis through the machinery of the 1949 armistice 
agreement (he is now reported as saying that this is not on). 
This, said, Israelis, would be going back not fonvards ; 
the armistice agreement never even began to work ; it could 
not be resuscitated in an entirely new situation. All true, but 
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the armistice agreement theoretically opened the door to a 
lasting peace. If Egypt’s half-gesture had been seized upon 
instead of roughly dismissed it just might have been a 
beginning. Israelis have been equally dismissive of the various 
hints from Cairo and Amman that the Arabs were prepared 
to offer concessions of substance. Nothing was firm, they 
argued (and here they were right) ; moreover it was not for 
the defeated Arabs to call their overtures concessions (and 
here Israeli tactics may be wrong). The world can learn from 
Israel how to win a war ; Israel might, if it were willing, 
learn from others how to win peace from a people who have 
been humiliated in battle and desperately want to avoid 
another humiliation now. 

Perhaps it is now too late. The Egyptian line has toughened 
in the last week ; the drive for a “ political solution ” has 
given way to talk of long, steady preparation for the next 
round (as described on page 709). If this Is really and finally 
so, the Israelis, in their turn, will be thinking in terms of a 
fresh strike before the preparations arc complete. For marking 
lime as things are can continue for a limited period only. 
The Arabs are unlikely to let this expanded version of Israel 
alone. Nor can Israel live comfortably with a population that 
is now getting on for half Arab. If a thin hope of preventing 
another war survives it is because the more responsible Arab 
leaders arc unlikely to have reached anything like a “ final 
decision, let alone the fatalistic decision to fight it out again 
with Israel. But they will not turn away from their present 
war preparations unless Israel shows more imagination, and 
more courage, than hitherto. Possibly they would not turn 
even then ; possibly Israel no longer wants them to. It is the 
job of the two sides’ friends to urge both courses. 

The flaw in urging Israel to be more courageous is that, 
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in Israel’s opinion, there is little outsiders can do in taking 
the edge off the risk that they arc pressing Israel to take. 
The West’s reaction to the blockade of the Tiran straits has 
killed what remained of Israel’s faith in international 
guarantees ; the passage of Israeli ships through the struts 
had been firmly guaranteed in 1957. ^ the United Nations 
decides on a resolution unacceptable to Israel, the resolution 
will be ignored. And Israelis have no faith in the UN finding 
a mediator who would pass muster with both themselves and 
the Arabs; they suspect, from the present tone of the UN, that 
he would be more likely to be unacceptable to themselves (in 
other words, put Israel’s withdrawal first among his priorities). 
They fear, as our Israel correspondent argues with force, that 
Russia is in process of becoming totally committed to Egypt’s 
side. Israelis feel, even more strongly than they have felt 
before, that they must depend on themselves alone ; this 
being so they want above all to guard against a return to 
their pre-June vulnerability. 

It is an unlikely context for a convincing international 
guarantee. But whatever the Israelis and Arabs think or say. 
the odds are still on America and Russia joining forces to 
avoid a war that might, at worst, involve them both. The 
Israelis cannot be expected to show the generosity, not of 
victoi:^ but of sclf-rinterestcd statesmen, if Russia is standing 
by in Cairo to club their efforts down. If Russia were to show 
the green light to Israel, if Israel were to show a green light 
to the Arabs, the road to peace might even now be opened; 
the Arabs, or the ones that matter, might at last sign that 
peace treaty in excliange for an Israeli return to frontiers 
that the Arabs could accept. At present not a blink of green 
shows from cither quarter. The only road that lies wide open 
and beckoning is the road to war. 


BRITAIN 


Debtors dispossessed 


Everyone knows by now that the squeeze 
hurts most at tlie bottom of the pile. But 
one manifestation of this has not been 
made public because it takes place in 
closed hearings “ in chambers ” in the 
High Court. 7 'his is the increasing 
tendency of money-lending companies to 
seek repossession of houses on which there 
is an outstanding debt, either on a first or 
more often a second mortgage. Normally 
the court averts a repossession order as 
long as it can ; hut in most cases—now 
running at the rate of about 20 a week— 
the claimant is perfectly within his rights. 
He may of course only be seeking an order 
as an ultimate weapon in enforcing pay¬ 
ment—but as the welfare departments 
who deal with homeless families know, 
reposse.ssion often does go through to the 
bitter end. 


Such cases were virtually unknown in 
the High Court as recently as two years 
ago. The county court is the normal 
channel for reclaiming small sums of 
money, up to £500. Most of the recent 
High Court repossession cases fall in the 
£300-£700 bracket—so that some at least 
could Iiave gone to the county court. But 
there they would be heard in public as 
opposed to the secrecy—surely quite un¬ 
justifiable—of a hearing in chambers. 
This must be convenient to a loan com¬ 
pany which does not want to get a bad 
name, or publicise its own difficulties, al¬ 
though the borrower has the legal right, 
in theory, to demand a public hearing. 

Such cases are a hangover from palmier 
days. In a year like 1^3 credit was easy 
enough to encourage the sjpread of 
numerous small Ipan companiei (often 


politely named “merchant banks”) 
supplying relatively expensive money in 
the so-called “ risk ” category of house 
purchase. The conservatism of other 
lending institutions being what it is, such 
companies often provided, and still pro¬ 
vide, the only means whereby certain types 
of houses can be sold, or certain types of 
people obtain enough credit to buy a 
home. Naturally these people include 
many of the poor, helpless and ignorant ; 
they also happen to include a great many 
coloured immigrants—^who in fact fomi 
about half the victims of the present spate 
of repossi^sfion orders in the High Court. 

Usuall|f, the borrower is put in touch 
with the loan company by an estate agent 
or a solicitor—maybe after a building 
society or local authority, has refused a 
mortgage or given such a small one that 
a second lender must be found. Notori¬ 
ously some “ professional ” advisers have 
a direct interest in such companies ; in 
any case, it is necessary for the agent 
dealing in a certain type of property to 
be a skilled mortgage broker if he is to 
put through any sales at all. This situation 
explains why so many loan companies in 
this field have obvious links with property 
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The proof of the planning is in the system 

Marconi has won its world-wide reputation 
through the comprehensive systems it has 
realized in nearly every country. 

Every day, the Marconi system planning 
organization is working on international system 
projects, analysing system purpose, carrying 
out radio propagation and site surveys, 
initiating environmental studies, assessing 
local architectural and civil engineering 
capability, selecting the most suitable 
equipment from whatever source, and 
integrating the whole into cost effective, 
wholly reliable, and unified systems. 

Marconi handles projects with the single- 
minded authority of a self-contained 
consortium. 


InHongKongy 
cruise the harbor on the 
Hongkong Hilton’s 
private brigantine* 


At the Hongkong KiHon, 
manager Ken M<^ Ym HbB 
UWoot brigantine, Wan Fu 
to run you around the harbor 
And private rickshas to run you 
around town Also . a bar 
shaped like an ancient Chinese 
dragon boat, another called 
The Den steeped m Oriental 
mystery, a vanety of exotic 
restaurants and a swimmmg 
pool Perfect location too-- 
right on Hong Kong Island 

For resenrelions call your 
travel agent any Hilton notel 
or Hilton Reservation Service 
In London call HYD8888 


HONGKONG HILTON 

Ths nearby Manila Biltan 
<^ns in the Fall of *62 



La dolce Hilton 

Ever wondered what it's like to live on a Roman estate*^ 
Manager Olaf Bonde makes the Cavahen Hilton just such 
an experience You can wander through flower laden gar 
dens and sip a drink on the rooftop terrace that puts all 
of Rome at your feet. Our free private coach service will 
whisk you to tiie center of Rome in 15 minutes and back 
to Ae Cavalieri whenever you re ready for a game of 
tennis or a dip in our swimming pool That s what we 
mean by La dolce Hilton 

Cavalieiri Hilton in Rome 



The Marconi Ciompeiiy Limited 


AN ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Marconi House. Chelmsford. Essex 


For reservations call your travel agent, any 
Nulion hotel, or Hilton Reservation Service 
In London call HYD 8888. 
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Down with 
dowMime 


Down-tFme robs your profits and your 
employees' pay packets. 

We hate it. 

EveiV air compressor we make Is checked 
end then again checked at every stage of 
manufacture. It is cast in our own foundry 
and machined m our own workshops As 
proof against down-time as human care 
can make it 


To make assurance double sure, we have 
a worldwide after sales service. In the U.K. 
we've a network of over 30 distributors 
spread strategically throughout the country, 
backed up by spare parts and a staff of 
works trained engineers Dedicated down¬ 
time fighters to a man 

But we re not just content with an ex¬ 
cellent defence system against down-time. 


Recently we have launched an attack as 
well .. to the tune of more than £150,000 
The result is an imposing new design and 
development centre staffed by a group of 
professional engineers who make it their 
job to seek imaginative new ways of build 
ing in reliability. 

We don't just pay lip service to downing 
down-time. We down it I 



imHMMe sTiUMr 

Broom and Wade Limited Dept 157 High Wi^tteibe PucktnghamshHt 
Telephone High Wycombe 21181 'ralex 27 
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companies who presumably also deal in 
decayed residential property. 

Of course there are some respectable 
companies directly or indirectly involved 
in the business, often combining it with 
hire purchase finance. Of the 23 
companies in the High Clourt list of 
repfwsession ca.ses at the moment some do 
not even appear on the (iompanies 
Register. But in contrast othei-s include 
Julian S. Hodge, the Welsh finance 
group, and Carlton Investments which 
is a .subsidiary of London Merchant 
Securities. Another company indirectly 
in the public eye at the moment is 
(General and Housing Finance (which has 
several cases pending in the High Court) 
whose parent company, (Capital Finance, 
has recently applied to have its share 
(quotation .suspended owing to large losses 
—los.ses which according to an earlier 
announcement have arisen in housing 
finance, and garage and ancillary 
activities. 

How it's done 

'Fhe way the reputable company would 
work is this. It would invt'stigatc the 
hf)rr()wer*s means to ensure that he liad 
the ability to meet the ctunmilments. Its 
interest rates would range from q to if) 
per cent on the cajjital .sum (i.e. to ;p) 
f)er cent on the outstanding balance). Re¬ 
payment would normally be over five 
years ; it might set a high minimum value 
for the soit of houses it would lend 
against. 'This is C2,ooo for one company, 
hut £6/^0 for another, and less .still for 
iithers. One company at least will only 
lend on second mortgage, and evrn then 
only to people who have already owned 
their lu‘uscs foi some while and who need 
to raise cash for improving the h<»use or 
.some other purpo.se. And no doubt many 
.solicitors investing their clients’ funds in 
.second mortgages, {night be even more 
circumspect than tins. But even the most 
reputable companies need to list ca.ses for 
court hearing, and sometimes even need 
to secure repos.session orders. 

However not all are .so respectable. 
Ca.ses of monthly repayments of £f)0 or 
more are not unknown in the High Court. 
And since the value of a “fringe” 
property depends so much upon what sort 
of finance is available if any, the market 
is sporadic and iTn{>erfecl. Indeed there is 
obviously money to be made by buying up 
propertie.s when they are auctioned oft 
after a rcpr>ssession order at forced sale 
prices, and then reselling a ten year 
mortgage attached. 

Who is a moneyietider? 

One difficulty of controllinig these trans¬ 
actions lies in Che ambiguities of tlie law 
concerning high interest loans. Under the 
1927 Moneylenders Act 48 per cent is the 
maximum permitted rate of interest- 
most of the cases now in the High Court 
in fact Wl between 20 and 30 per cent. 
But legaUy ffiem are many ways in which 
someone who lends money is not a money 
lender—if he is a banker for instance, or 
if he runs the lending business in coinbina¬ 
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tion with another (such as an estate 
agency). Many of the cases in question 
must come under one or other of these 
definition.s. I’herefoi'e the lender wiH not 
be bound, either, by the particular (though 
obscure) rules in the Moneylenders Acts 
.specifying the type of information 
furnished to the borrower about the 
transaction he is undertaking. 

It would be wrong to represent all such 
bonowers as innocent victim.s. Many 
would prefer almost any rate of interest 
to no bouse ai all ; inany may have 
calculated that tliey could afford a 
monthly £'|0 or .so if they could earn 
overtime at work and .sublet room.s in the 
hou.se. While the squeeze may have put 
an end to one, the public health in¬ 
spectors may well have put an end to the 
(•tliei. It is notorious that coloured 
laiidlorcl.s have been the focus of “ de¬ 
crowding ” operations by many local 
authorities. When this action merely 
(bases tenants from one house to unothcr, 
as well as po.ssihly . »sing the owner his 
liome if he ran no longer keep up 
mortgage payments, it is liaid to .see muefi 
merit in the nicchanical applicatiim of 
crowding law's. In some boroughs similar 
action lias resulted in witlidrawal of the 
local authority's own finance from house- 
pure base r.s—who may then he forced still 
further into the arms of the 20 or ;p) per 
centers. 

As long as there are l<jan companies 
whose main interest, in time of trouble, is 
to regain possession (.>f houses, maybe to 
ix'sell thein and star! the .same proce.ss all 
ov'er again, it is obviously absurd that the 
occupiers of these houses should not have 
the same protection against eviction as 
tenants do now. But the main cure must 
lie in a more liberal and unprejudiced 
altitude among “ conventional ” mortgage 
sources. Otherwise the vicious and hurtful 
circle will go on, and the victims w'ill l)e 
the people least able to stand up against 
the pressure. 


Divorce 


Reform at last? 


"Fhere seems a good chance that reform 
of the divorce law will he accomplished 
this session. An MP with a high place in 
the ballot for private members’ hills has 
agreed to sponsor a measure, and he has 
been promised Government support for 
it—although this may, of course, not l>e 
forthcoming if considerable opposition to 
the bill is apparent among Labour back¬ 
benchers on its second reading. 

Presumably the bill will f>c drafted along 
the lines suggested a year ago by the law 
commissioners. They were asked as a 
matter of urgency to comment on the pro¬ 
posals put forward a few months earlier 
by a group of people appointed to study 
divorce reform by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop’s group 
wanted to abolish the existing grounds 


for divorce and replace them by liie 
single ground of marriage breakdown. On 
the face of it this appeared reastmable ; 
but to e.stahlish hre.akdown the group 
proposed a court inquest, which, besides 
l)eing even more unnecessarily distressing 
to husband, wife and children than the 
pFe.sent procedure in the .seven per cent 
of cases that are defended, would cau.se 
intolerable delay. So the law com¬ 
missioners looked into the possibility, as 
a ground for divorce, of marriage break¬ 
down without inquest—l)ased instead on 
a period of .separation. Flie difficulty here 
is that a short period - say, six months-- 
('ould hardly he accepted as proof of total 
breakdown ; on the other hand, a longer- 
period, .say three years, would impo.se real 
hardship on someone who wants a speedy 
divorce because of the outrageous conduct 
of a spoii.se. 

The solution recommended by the coin- 
inissioners was that the existing grounds 
lor divorce (adultery, cruelty, desertion, 
incurable in.saiiity) should he retained, l>ut 
that .separation, irrespective of which 
party was at fault, should he added l(» 
them. After perhaps a two-year .separa¬ 
tion either spouse could obtain a divorce 
provided the other did not object ; after 
five or seven years a divorce could he 
granted against the wishes of one of the 
spouses. A divorce law, incorporatirrg a 
period of .separation as a gn>und for 
divc»rcc, appear’s to work .sucre.'-sfulK in 
Australia and .\ew Zealand. 

'Fhc problem of hardship 

'lire cliief drawback to this jiro- 
posal is the financial di.sahility it might 
impose on a wife : not so much in res¬ 
pect of maintenance---.she has that prol)- 
lem in any case when a marriage has 
broken dow'n, even if the hi'cakdowrr does 
not lead to divorce- as that .she would lose 
her right to a widow's pension. Of course, 
sfre loses this right at present after a 
divorce on existing grounds ; hut should 
.she he expected to submit to the double 
injustice of being divorced against her con- 
.sent and of losing her right to a pen.sion ? 
On the other hand, the law commissioners 
pointed to the hardship caused to some 
iROjOOo existing childrerr of stable illicit 
union.s, who cannot he legitinrated liecause 
their parents are not free to marry and 
whose numbers are .swollen by about 
19,000 a year. The divorced wife’s posi¬ 
tion has certainly been improved by this 
year's Matrimonial Hornes Act, which 
pmtects her against eviction ; and the in¬ 
creasing tendency for married women to 
work, which should allow them to earn 
a pension in their own right, will diminish 
this problem as time goes on. It should 
certainly not be allowed to stand in the 
way of divorce reform. On the other 
hand it docs mean that divorce reform, 
if it takes the form outlined here, should 
be followed by reform of the law of family 
property, on which the law commissioners 
arc now at work. This would be a better 
rallying cry for women’s organisations 
than Unconstructive opposition to the 
whole idea of easier divorce. 
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Parliament 

Improving 

By agreement t h r o u g ii the usual 
channels "—in this case the Leader of the 
Mouse, Mr Richard Crossnian, and the 
lory (liief Whip, Mr William Whitclaw, 
chatting together on the opposition front 
hench i)eIow the gangway—the House of 
Ci'oniinons on 'Fuesday dealt only with 
the les'; contentious of Mr Crossman’s 
ideas (»n how to reform their j)rocedure. 
ilis main proposal, that the committee 
stage of the Finance Bill should he taken 
in'a standing committee and not on the 
floor f>f the House, will have to await a 
less agreeal)le day when the Government 
will no douht use its majority to push 
the reform through. 

Nevertheless, tlie reforms agreed by the 
House on 'i'uesday were not entirely 
trivial. 'I’he most important was the 
amendment of the notorious Standing 
Order No. 9, which effectively prevented, 
rather than enabled, an MP from moving 
the adjournment of the House to debate 
“ a definite matter of urgent public 
importance." I’he wording now reads “ a 
specihe and iinpf)rtant matter that should 
have urgent consideration." I’liis means 
that the wlu>lc body of prec<*defit which 
has prevented successive Speakers from 
accepting the adjournment in recent years 
.has been swept away, and from now on it 
should !>e rather easiei for MPs to get 
their three hour urgent debates, either at 
.‘ncven o’clock that evening or the next 
afternoon. 'I’he new provisions for an 
extra four half-dav del)ates in the gift of 
Opposition, and for the report stage of 
non-controversial hills to he taken in a 
standing coiiiimttce, are also to he 
welcomed. 

The lories have given formal notice 
that when the Government does put its 
Finance Bill proposal to the vote they will 
oppo.se it. Their main public argument 
is that the whole House must retain the 
right to decide taxation. This is a fair 
hit of nonsense because the Government’s 
majority decides taxation as it does every¬ 
thing else. But the committee stage of the 
Finance Bill gives the Opposition its best 
chance to display how lough and vigorous 
it is in what is u.sually a popular cause— 
the fight again.st taxation. Its real fear is 
that if the bill goes into committee 
“ upstairs ” its fight will get no publicity. 

Mr Crossman’s argument is threefold. 
First, the Bill will be dealt with more 
efficiently in a committee of fifty members. 
Secondly, by providing niore time for 
general and topical debates it will 
hclj) to restore the floor of the House 
as “ the forum of the nation’s political 
debate." Thirdly, anything which cuts 
down late 01 all night sittings will 
“relax the pressure which afflicts the 
whole-time meml)er.” These whole-time 
members are presumably the MPs who 
^erve on standing committees during the 
U>ke part in the forum in the after- 
n<jjtfnYand evenings, and have to hang 


around all night while the Opposition is 
dividing the House on the committee stage 
of the Finance Bill. 

'Fhe sentiment is admirable, for these 
whole-time members are grossly over¬ 
burdened. But the proliferation of cbm- 
mitlee.s—and at least three new ones will 
be created as a result of Mr Grossman’s 
latest proposals—^will hardly ease their 
burden. And the MPs who will benefit 
most from more general debate on the 
floor of the House will be those “ part- 
time members " who take little part in the 
upstairs work of the Commons but are 
only too happy to drop in during the late 
afternoon or evening in order to make a 
public speech. 

As this paper has long argued, the only 
way that Mr Crossman can achieve his 
basic aims of making the Commons more 
efficient in dealing with Government busi¬ 
ness, restoring the general political debate, 
and strengthening parliamentary control 
over the executive, is to divide the labour 
with an improved .econd chamber. Mr 
Cros.sman is hiinseff an advocate of dove¬ 
tailing the work of the two chamlrers, but 
on Tuesday he suggested that the time to 
do this was next session, after tlic Lords 
had been reformed. Not .sf). 'J'he time for 
the Cajinmons to apply themselves to the 
task of integrated parliamentary reform is 
before the I^ords is reformed, not after it. 
Which means now. 


Rapid transit 

Monorails lose 

For the last five or six years monorails 
have been urged upon us with increasing 
belligerency. Now, at last, the Ministry 
of 'rransp<jrt and Manchester Corpora¬ 
tion, in a very good new study,* have 
put them firmly in their place. The main 
problem which Manchester and the 
Ministry set themselves was this. Ciiven 
that, in built-up area.s, the way lo trans¬ 
port the largest number of people at the 
fastest speeds is by means of a vehicle 
which has its own reserved track—as 
opposed to buses and cars, which compete 
for space on the open roads—which par¬ 
ticular system does this best ? 

The team considered that there were 
four systems which were sufficiently far 
advanced for it to be possible^ to evaluate 
them with some accuracy. One was the 
Safege Monorail, whose licen.sees in this 
country arc Taylor Woodrow. In this 
the train is suspended from a hollow^ con¬ 
crete beam. Another was the Alweg 
Monorail, which runs on top of an 
elevated way. An eight«mile stretch of tfiis 
is in commercial service in Tokyo. A third 
was the Westinghouse system, which is 
very similar to the Alweg, except that it 
is slightly more advanced and nowhere in 

*The Manchester Rapid Transit Study, pub¬ 
lished Manchester Corporation. . 

Vol. I Report of working party, l£2 SS. 

Vol. 9 Study pf rapid transit syst^s, £3 38. 


commercial service. I'he final sy.stem is 
the ordinary' urban electric railway, made 
as modern as possible and called the 
Duorail. 

The team then took a hypothetical 
i6-imle route going from near Oldham, 
through the centre of Manchester and 
out to the airport on the other side. 
'Fhey then worked out what it would cost 
to install and run each system. The 
common-or-garden electric railway worj 
hands down. The Safege .system was the 
inost expensive, precisely because it wa.s 
suspend^ : this meant that the roof.s of 
the trains, ru)inially iheie just to keep the 
elements out, had tf) be .so much stronger. 
But the Safege, the Westingliouse and the 
Alweg all suffered in coinparison with the 
railway because they ran on rubber tyres. 
I'bis means maintenance costs would be 
higher, for instance, and .switching from 
one track to another more complicalecl, 
and therefore more expensive. 

The Duorail was fast enough. Also it 
was better on amenity grounds. 'The 
team did some very careful .studies on the 
extent of vi.sual obtrusion of an overhead 
.system, and also went into the (jucstion 
of noise. Both points told against the 
Safege system, which is overhead or 
nothing. Finally, tlie electric railway, on 
.steel wheels, is the riif»st compatible with 
the e,\istirig rail network. So, this ground 
having l)een cleared, Manclicstei*s Duoiail 
goes (»n to the next delailf^d |)lanning 
pha.se. 


The Economist 


The day the 
firemen came 



The Economist building last Tuesday, after an 
escplosion in the batement, restaurant 
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from the Board of Trade 


This one is a guide to the 
types of organisation that can be used 
to ensure efficient exporting 


rtSiwiS* 

OD 




Intended for use by Chief Executives and Senior 
\ Management, ^^Organisation for Overseas Market- 
^ ing^’ covers the broad internal organisation of a U.K. 

fim and its overseas markets to ensure efficient 
exporting. 

Handbook No. 3 uses organisational models to 
illustrate the proposals put forward and includes a 
practical check list which can be used as an effi¬ 
ciency gauge by management in industry for 
reviewing their organisational structure. 

The two earlier Export Handbooks — No. i 
“Services to British Exporters” and No. 2 
“ECGDCredit Insurance and Financial Support 
Services” — are still available. We’ll send you 
as many copies of these and of “Organisation 
for Overseas Marketing” as you need. Just 
complete this coupon now. 


Im Infoimtloii DMsion, UJL PvMicIty Stetioii (551), 

Board of Trade, 1 VIetorla Street, Loedoe, S.W.1. 

Please send me._free copies of your new Export Handbook No. 3. 

Also- .cqpies of Handbook No. i* and.copies of HandbookNo. a*. *DeUte as necessary 

. .-.JfIRM...,... 

(BLOCK CAPITALS PUASlO 
ADDKESS.. 


13 . 2 . 
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Rough Bide 



V 




Cobbled lanes, pavi,... Toyota’s vibrators can reproduce all kinds of road 
patterns in its well-equipped testing laboratories. Perhaps you keep to 
the smoother highways, but these trials are typical of the careful testing 
that each Toyota undergoes before its in your hands. 

Bad weather, tough going... you can dependi on Toyota to take you 
there and get you home again safely and surely. 

Meticulous care over small details is one of the reasons why you can 
trust Toyota to giVe you dependable efficient service and economical 
performance under the most arduous conditions. 

Toyota—the car that’s fun to drive. 

Genuine Toyota Parts and Accessories are manufactured 
to the same exacting specifications, the same rigid stand 
ards as the original equipment When eventually, replace 
ment parts are necessary, for complete satisfaction insist 
on Genuine Toyota Parts 


TBh japanw larsest AUTpkSBjiir 

(^TOYOTA MOTOR 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


War, say Arabs, does not 
mean fighting—yet 

FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


I'he “ Khartoum period is ending and 
an unchristianed new act is about to 
begin. At Khartoum the leaders of the 
Arab world opted for a political solution 
to the conflict with Israel. This decision 
has now yielded its maximum fruits in 
terms of world opinion and United 
Nations support. Unless it gets American 
support it cannot achieve more. For 
Arabs, what they have offered, and even 
more what has been hinted at, represents 
a humiliating climhdown. To ask for 
more, they argue, means unconditional 
surrender. 

'I'o Israel, and to people not on the 
Arab wavelength (President Johnson is 
clearly one of these), the concessions 
offered .so far do not match the defeat, 
nor the change it has (au.scd in the Arab- 
Israeli balance of power. If President 
Na.sser’s bargaining power was hollow in 
May, when lie tried to reopen the 
Palestine df)ssier at the UN, how can it 
be more solid now :* The “ non-political 
solution," as Cairo calls it, seems a 
macabre euphemism in view of what 
happened in June. iJpor Arabs to say, “ But 
we haven’t really been beaten " suggests 
the reply, “ But do you really want to 
be? *’ liie real choice before them might 
seem to be between surrender before, or 
after, another defeat. 

'Ft) ask the majority of Arabs, educated 
or not, whethei they want war implies a 
choice they do not feel exists. Just as, 
during the crisis in May, President Nasser 
kept insisting tliat he had not cbo.sen the 
liming, so, now', Arabs do not choose war. 
But most of them accept that history has 
thrust war upon them. They say that 
if Israel demands unconditional surrender, 
their only choice is between reacting 
honourably and dishonourably. 

Certainly it is tempting for the Israelis 
to squeeze the hardest bargain out of their 
June victory. What they demand now is 
a k>t more than they would have settled 
for in May; recognition, negotiations, 
Jerusalem, readjasted frontiers, free pass¬ 
age through Arab waterways. Strangely, 
Co a westerner, this has not convinced most 
Arabs that their attempt at military con¬ 
frontation was ill-judged. They do not 
believe that peace would have prevented 
Israel from expanding. The execution was 
wrong, not the target. 


Israel’s danger (and indeed everylK^dy 
else*s) is that if the Arabs 'are forced to 
choose between a totally unacceptable 
settlement and war they have a hair¬ 
breadth more to hope for from war—in 
spite of what happened in June. Arabs 
forgive failure more easily than betrayal, 
and public opinion is not ready to give 
in yet. Few regimes, if any, could survive 
endorsement of the peace terms that Israel, 
backed by the United States, is insisting 
on. Washington may calculate that to 
lose President Nasser or even King Hussein 
would he no great loss to America. But 
there is no guarantee that their successors 
would he softer on Israel, or more pro- 
western. I'he Palestine cau.se may be 
unwinnable, but it is also unforgettable. 
The June war has not wiped the slate 
clean ; it has merely altered the figures. 

The six-day war affected different 
sectors of Arab public opinif)n differently. 
Significantly, the young were the most 
deeply shocked, not just by the defeat, but 
by western hostility. Arab grandfathers 
can remember the Turks ; their children 
experienced British or French domina¬ 
tion : the under-25s have known only 
independence—an independence that six 
days in June showed frighteningly un¬ 
substantial. Resignation does not come as 
ea>ily to them as to their elders. 

People with strong political views have 
been confirmed in their views by the 
defeat: leftists more convinced than ever 
that Israel is a tool of imperialism aiming 
at the Aral) Revolution ; middle-class 
nationalists even more sure that sociali.siii 
and class warfare were a suicidal error, 
'[’he debate about what kind of war the 
next one should be rolls academically on. 
Everyone realises that most of the Arab 
armies were little more than police forces 
for their governiiienLs. But it is not obvious 
what can he done about this in the short 
run. 4 

An accurate estimate of the new Arab- 
Israeli balance of strength is hard to arrive 
at because of all the incalculables. Arab 
resistance in the Jordanian West Bank is 
the most important of these, and al 
FatalFs communiques are no guide- The 
resistance groups, which are now fully 
self-controlled and have rejected co-ordi¬ 
nation through Syrian control, give the 
impression of competing with each other 



more than trying to Jiit Israel. Israel’s 
strategic advantages Ijehind its new fron¬ 
tiers are clear. If a new round starts, it 
will he easier for Israel to damage tlie 
Arabs than vice versa. On the other hand, 
as the H^ashi?i,iito?i Post argued recently, 
colonialism just doe.sn’t work in the twen¬ 
tieth century. Israel has not the popula¬ 
tion to occupy more territory, and it can¬ 
not dominate the Arab world through 
puppet regimes. 

Fhe Arab view (jf their present situation 
is not as pessiini.stic as an outsider’s might 
he. How much this is wishful thinking, or 
nationalism, or gritty determination, is 
hard to say. But a new strategy is be¬ 
ginning to take shape : a return to a broad 
Arab nationalist front, minus .sr)cialism, 
ba.sed on the new entente between 
President Nasser, King Hu.s.sein, and, 
maybe, King Faisal. The release of 
Moslem Brethren from Egyptian prisons 
this week was obviou-sly a step in this 
direction. And the bitterne.ss with which 
the Israeli radio has been attacking King 
HuSvSein recently suggests that Jordan is 
standing firmer than anyone could have 
thought possible in the summer. TTiis 
leaves Syria as the only serious cliampion 
of the class struggle, and the growing 
illation of the Syrian regime was under¬ 
lined this week by the fact that Mr Salah 
Bitar, co-founder of the Baath party, has 
chosen this moment publicly to leave it. 
A new press battle between Cairo and 
Damascus on the question of a regular 
army versus popular war is shaping up. 

Pressure upon Israel to withdraw from 
the occupied areas is still seen from Cairo 
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as primarily political, via the United 
Nations and ^ inter-Arab reconciliation. 
War comes in, classidilty, only as a last 
resort, if political pressures fail. It is easy 
to understand why Egypt wants to talk 
from strength *’ ; harder to believe, after 

J une, that it can do it. Confronting the 
sraelis in the hope they would back down 
proved bad strategy then. It rallied sup¬ 
port for the Israelis, and gave them justi¬ 
fication for a pre-emptive attack. New 
attack plans must be in the making. Is 
Cairo making th^ aame mistake twice ? 

The differences Egyptians' see between 
May and Novembi|r are mainly psycho¬ 
logical rather than strategic; Egyptians 
are fighting now on their own soil ; the 
army is reorganised and desperate for 
reven^ ; the air force is unlikely to be 
caught napping twice. And the Russians 
arc felt to be more committed now. Even 
so, Israel’s superiority in tactics and air 
skill , kj acknowledged, and it is known 
that renewed figliting will mean air-raids 
on Arab cities. Just as in May, an 
Egyptian attack is ruled out. But defence, 
Cairo says, will be a very different affair. 
Mr Heykal of A 1 Ahram has argued that 
war must not be resumed without long 
military training, the support of all Arab 
countries and stronger internal unity. But 
Israel will not wait for this to happen. So 
many Arabs expect an attack soon, aimed 
at terrorising the Arabs into complete 
surrender. 

The shambles of June showed how 
much Arab war preparations had been a 
myth. I’he myth is dead but the refusal 
to accept Israel’s terms is as strong. Pain¬ 
fully obvious IckSsohs have been learnt, .such 
as the uselessness of modern weaponry if 
you cannot operate it. This is still very 
far from the organisation required by 
modern war ; Arabs still tend to think of 
war in terms of courage. But their 
resources are far from exhausted, and as 
long as Israel sits on Arab territory people 
talk of war. 

Israel __ 

But war, says Israel, 
could be total 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

As the Security Council meeting 
approaches its abortive dose, Israelis who 
at first feared its consequences aie now 
confirmed in their original belief that if 
the Middle East dispute is to be settled at 
all it will be in the region itself. The 
question is how and by whom. Some kind 
of confrontation appears inevitable to 
Israel. But many Israelis are now begin¬ 
ning to face up to the possibility that next 
time they may have to take on Moscow 
as well as Cairo. 

j The way they see it, Russia and Israel 
I , are now facing squarely up to one an¬ 
other^, with Washington and Cairo tem- 
taking back seats. This wildly 
d'duel provides the key to Israel’s 
l^t this juncture. It is behaving like 
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a major power because it is facing one. 
Israel’s civil and military leaders arc wor¬ 
ried stiff by the repeated warnings coming 
obliquely from Moscow that the Russians 
have no intention of taking the June drub¬ 
bing of the Arabs lying down—or letting 
it happen again. 

This does not mean that Israelis believe 
that, in the event of another war, Russia 
would fight openly side by side with the 
Egyptians. It does mean that many 
Israelis believe that Russians may master¬ 
mind the next campaign. Russian techni¬ 
cians are expected to operate ground to 
ground and possibly naval missiles ; their 
maintenance experts are expected to re¬ 
place Egyptians in the air force and the 
artillery, and their logistic experts to run 
the supply routes. In other words, the 
possible involvement would be comparable 
to that of the Americans in Vietnam in 
the early 1960s. 

If this is all true, the worry for the 
Russians must ht that they cannot count 
on President Nasser not becoming un¬ 
manageable. The Egyptian leader is back 
in the Arab saddle with all his old shrewd¬ 
ness and agility. And few things seem 
more likely than that at some point 
Nasser will do the opposite of what the 
Russians intended, taking them by surprise 
and dragging them into a situation not of 
their own seeking. Something of the sort, 
after all, happened in June. This time 
Moscow could be trapped by the Arabs 
into a head-on clash with America. The 
fear of this may force the Russians into 
deciding whether to attempt some form of 
total domination over President Nasser (if 
they can afford this and if they can get 
away with it) or else to pull out altogether. 

In the meantime the hope held by some 
Israelis, in the first heady days of June, 
that Arab leaders would either come to 
a negotiating table or else oblige by falling 


has proved evanescent. Nothing has 
changed. And the more Israel watches 
the events going on around it the 
more it is convinced that holding 
on to the present lines of occupation 
is much more than a matter of political 
expedience: it is the only chance of 
survival. This being so, there is little 
point any more in talking about what 
areas Israel is prepared to withdraw 
from in the event of j)eace talks. There 
just aren’t going to be any peace talks 
and they were probably a mirage in the 
first place. And it follows from this that 
there probably never was any cliance of 
Israel retreating one inch from its present 
positions on the Suez canal, the Golan 
heights and the Jordan river. 

Wiodesia 


How long a haul ? 

On Tuesday Mr George 'riiomson gave 
the House of Commons “ a sombre 
report ” on his visit to Rhodesia last week. 
The commonwealth secretary revealed 
that Mr Ian Smith had at last clarified 
his position about the constitutional pro¬ 
posals presented in the December talks 
on the Tiger; and that the changes he 
wanted to make in those terms would 
conflict directly with three of the six 
British principles for a Rhodesian settle¬ 
ment. On Wednesday Mr Smith issued 
a statement accusing Mr Thomson of 
exaggerating the differences, and claim¬ 
ing that the changes he sought could 
easily be accepted by Britain. Precisely 
what Mr Smith’s demands wei'fi has y'et 
to be revealed, but it is easy to guess that 
they were meant to ensure that Rhodesia 
would remain indefinitely under the con- 
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for industry... 


The W. P. Butterfield Group is a compound 
of companies comprising many dlveree elements, 
each generating a wide range of products within 
its own specific sphere. These elements also 
fuse to create a chain reaction — ideas* research* 
design* production plus quality, capacity* flexibility 
squmls service to industry at home and overseas. 
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trd of its white minority. 

Mr Thomson told the press on Tuesday 
that he had tried to rid Mr Smith of his 
belief that “ the world would get weary ** 
of the tussle over Rhodesia within a few 
more months. “The world will not get 
tired. Britain will not get tired.’* He 
indicated the likelihood of early action 
to make sanctions more effective, a matter 
that the Commonwealth sanctions com¬ 
mittee had been studying for several 
months. In the House of Commons, he 
rebutted allegations about the heavy post 
of sanctions to Britain and their flouting 
by other countries. There is no doubt that 
interested parties are circulating exag¬ 
gerated, and often contradictory, stories 
about both these matters. Where doubt 
lingers is in regard to the Government’s 
durable resolution in facing a “ long haul.” 
Mr Thomson’s words will not prevent 
many people from keeping a keener watch 
for signs of fresh contact between London 
and Salisbury than for any real move to 
close the loopholes in the present sanc¬ 
tions arrangements. 

Germany 

Boy Thadden and 
the fads' brigade 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Resolved to make the most of favourable 
winds, Adolf von Thadden hurried 
straight to the hustings from his personal 
success at Hanover last weekend. The 
now undisputed chairman of the German 
National Democratic party peddled salva¬ 
tion three nights running this week in 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, where a new state 
parliament is to be elected next April. 
In Herr von Thadd^n’s reckoning this 
will be the last elecloral milestone on the 
party’s way to the Bundestag in 1969. 
At Ulm on Wednesday they paid 3s 
a head to hear him. Party members 
throughout west Germany are responding 
with a stiff upper lip to his call to sub- 
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.scribe a mumi apiece to a special Baden- 
Wiirttetx^ig campaign fund. 

Boy Thadcten—that’s what his German 
hi^name Bvibl means—has firmer gfound 
for his show of confidence than he had 
earlier in the year. He was then embroiled 
in some mtiddy scuffling for the party’s 
leadership. On November nth he 
emerged from the scrum to be acknow¬ 
ledged leader by 1,293 out of 1,384 dele* 
gates^ And he can now boast that sifice 
the party was founded, exactly three ^rs 
ago this inontb^ the National Democrats 
have talked their way into altogether 48 
seats in six of the state parliaments— 
Bavaria, Hesse^ Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Schlesyi^ig-Holstem, Lower Saxony and 
Bremen.. The party has set up 466 local 
organisations. ^Membership, at a strictly 
paid minimum fee of 3$ 6d a month, 
has risen from 14,190 in 1965 to a present 
total of 33,311. Having polled only 
650,000 votes (two per cent) of the 32 
million votes cast in the general election 
of 1965, the National Democrats do not 
have a single deputy in the federal parlia¬ 
ment at Bonn. But Herr von Thadden 
spoke several times at Hanover of the 
millions who would be voting for them 
in 1969. He is counting, it seems, on 
leading some 40 to 50 deputies in the 
next Bundestag. He may well be right. 

There was some outrageously preten¬ 
tious stuff in the manifesto-cum-pro- 
gramme which the National Democrats 
adopted at Hanover on November 12th. 
Yet is was evident from the chairman’s 
two major speeches that in the course of 
the next two years they intend to woo 
the electorate mainly with the less 
obviously hazardous stuff. 1‘hcy have 
shrewdly decided to exploit the ragbag 
of petty grievances, disappointment, 
apathy and boredom carried nowadays 
by so many Germans, both young and 
old. It is significant that down in ]£iden- 
Wiirttemberg Herr von Thadden made 
much play with the hypothetical “state 
of national emergency “ to cope with 
which the government is diffidently hatch¬ 
ing “ emergency powers.*' 
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The state of emergency, Herr von 
I'hadden insists, is already there, in large 
measure because of a complacent coalition > 
government’s elimination of effective 
(^iposition. It is a state of national emer¬ 
gency when two German armies face 
each oilier in the divided common father- 
land ; when west Cjlermany is too weak 
to defend itself yet strong enough to 
‘ excite distrust abroad ; when euphoria is 
engendered by talk of “ relaxing tension ” 
-—at Germany’s expense ; when Germans 
are losing respect everywhere for failing 
to stand up for their own rights, as, for 
example, in South I'yrol. It is a national 
emergency when the state has become a 
spendthrift ; when war between classes 
and generations, is being preached ; and 
when Germany is being poisoned intern¬ 
ally by unbridled practitioners of crime 
and pornography. 

To cure this sorry state of affairs the 
National Democrats profess they would 
like oppiosition to be reactivated to the 
point at which even the communists would 
be allowed to campaign again (‘Met the 
extreme left—^particularly its representa¬ 
tives among writers and trade unionists— 
come out into the open “). They would 
have the state’s finances put in order 
without relying on a questionably 
imminent economic boom. They want 
the money Germany spends on the allied 
garrisons in Germany, on arms purchases 
abroad, on restitution to the Nazis’ vic¬ 
tims and on aid to foreign countries all 
sternly reviewed. The money saved could 
be diverted to funds for training young 
people. They advocate pruning the 
ramifications of federal government in 
west Gennany (imposed by foreign con¬ 
quest), whose 11 states entail keeping up 
11 parliaments, 69 ministries and a retinue 
of 783,000 civil servants. 

This is all rather vague. The National 
Democrats do not say when and how these 
things are to be accomplished. But it 
makes for jolly listening in the beer halls 
and is likely to match many a voters 
fancy in west Germany’s present mood 
of disappointment and aimlessness. So 
is the l^arty’s even looser prescription for 
the national frustrations in foreign policy. 
Herr von Thsiidden is belabouring the 
chancellor and the foreign minister for 
the ineffectiveness of their policy 
towards both east and west. Being dis¬ 
united, the ^-called West,” he protkst^, 
i$ not a reliable ally. Germans are not 
interested in being carbonised while the 
Americans make up their minds yvrhether 
to fight in Europe or to hold back, promis¬ 
ing the cold comfort of an eventual victory 
for the We$tf The United States should 
keep away i&ram Europe altogether. Out 
with Nato, W with an exclusively Euro¬ 
pean defence force. And instead of 
fiddling around, trying to ingratiate itself 
with small fry, the Bonn government 
should oon^trate on establishing norinal 
rdafh^ witb. Soviet Union “ whose 
fron^rs are 'ih* fact on the Elbe and the 
Wwa.” In idiort, the goal ^uld ije 
*^a ff^,.fatitei^^ in an mdependent, 
B.ui(^pe pf fiice nations*” It.aounas very 
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much like the tnusings of General cle 
Gaulle and his Germatt admirers, notalily 
Franz-Josef Strauss, whose energies are 
largely absorbed for the time being by 
his Herculean task at the ministry of 
finance. 

In the last section of the party's pro¬ 
gramme Bubi von 'J'hadden unmasks him¬ 
self—at the age of 46—^as the boy who 
has never grown up. For in these para¬ 
graphs the National Democrats refuse 
explicitly “ to acknowledge the reality 
of the communist conquests of 1943 ” ; 
speak of “ the robbery of age-long Ger¬ 
man national territory*’ and of the divi¬ 
sion of Germany as acts of violence ; 
insist that “ no one, no government, no 
party *' should renounce CJermany’s claim 
to the Sudetenland or to “ east Germany,” 
and reaffirm that the freely elected 
government of west (jermany is respon¬ 
sible for the Germans in Mitteldeutscli- 
land, which people outside Germany have 
got accustomed to calling east Germany. 

Unluckily for Herr von Thadden, the 
majority of west Germany’s voters have 
grown up. The party’s programme has 
not been received with general acclaim, 
nor even with much general interest. 
None of its leaders inspires general respect. 
It would take the likes of Herr Strau.ss 
to put this party of reactionary nationalists 
over in a big way, and he is not .such 
a fool as to try. Yet ten per cent of the 
electorate will probably continue to vote, 
as it has voted before, for the extreme 
right ; and the extreme right is now con¬ 
centrated in the National Democratic 
party. The figure might be rather more 
than ten per cent in 1969, should the 
country's frirtunes still he in the doldrums 
and national selfishness the mode else¬ 
where. In the meantime the genuine 
democrats are warily pushing ahead their 
plans for kee}>ing extremists out of parlia¬ 
ment altogether by introducing electoral 
procedures that would create a two-party 
.system on traditional Briti.sh lines. 


Canada 

A man for all 
seasons 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPCj^DENT 


“ Something new out of Canada ” might 
fbe the quip in response to th|aiews that 
Paul Emile Cardinal Leger, is ^signing as 
Archbishop of Montreal—the largest 
Roman Catholic see in the Common¬ 


wealth—and going to Afri^ to found 
and minister to a leper coloq^ To do this 
at the age of 63, after 17 y^B| spent eas¬ 
ing his priests out of the avn^es of paro¬ 
chial power to itiake room Tor Quebec’s 
“ quiet revolution,” is remarkable enough. 
But Cardinal Leger is also turning aside 
from long battles at Rome, where he was 
one of the most consistently liberal infiu- 
during both the Vatican Council 
Bishops’ synod last month. 

' IiV decision to move to tropical Africa 



Cardinal Leger 


might be seen as a retreat in a lesser man 
—a withdrawal in the face of the conserv¬ 
ative Roman Curia, or in dismay at the 
Vatican’s caution on the birth control 
issue. After being tapped as deputy 
president, his name was unaccountably 
missing from the 73 people appointed to 
the Pope’s commission on population. But 
Cardinal Leger is not a man to take pique 
or fright. This move has been in his mind 
for three years since he toured some 
African leper colonies and was enchanted 
by the wholeheartedness of the congrega¬ 
tions with whom he worshipped. Together 
with the invigoration of a fresh start goes 
his deeper “ devotion to poverty,” which 
he recently described this way : “ 1 he 
gla.ss of water freely given is still the most 
convincing proof of the existence of God, 
who is present in the fevered face of a 
poor man.” 

If he is certainly someone special out 
of Canada, Cardinal Leger does not rep- 
re.sent something entirely new for Africa. 
Canadian involvement in Africa has been 
growing handsomely. It has meant, for one 
thing, adding a couple of embassies each 
year. But the more notable advance.*; have 
been in well-run technical aid. Canadian 
University Service Overseas has aimed at 
doubling the number of its volunteers this 
centennial year to 900, with half of them 
in Africa and many in its French-speaking 
parts as the fruits of Canada’s 
bilingualism. 

The government’s own external aid 
office has been shaken up by its new 
director, Maurice Strong, a young 
millionaire whose horizons were broad- 
encej beyond fur-trading and oil by a long 
trip to east Africa : with his backing a 
group of senior businessmen have formed 
the Canadian Execiitive Service Overseas, 
sending volunteers on tliree-iridnth advis¬ 
ory alignments to tackle specific problai^ 
of/Afficaxi development. The Centennial 
International , Development Programme 
headed by Duncan Edtponds, who first 
found hik bearings on an early Crossroads 
A|ri^ expedition, has been sidiT 
Oankldian concern 4 n overseas Epjpphtibii- 
ities, drawing thotisOnds^ of yemgsteh in 
the remotest towns to “ march for 


millions.” Cardinal Leger is in fact, only 
the most outstanding of an impressive 
band. 

Australia 

The doves in new 
feathers 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Australia’s commitment to the war in 
Vietnam is growing. Another 1,600 
soldiers will be there by Christmas, bring¬ 
ing the total to more than 6,000, together 
with air and naval units. Australia’s con¬ 
tribution to the war is thus far bigger 
than New Zealand’s and unsupported by 
the kind of American financial assistance 
that sustains South Korea’s and Thai¬ 
land’s. But there is by no means agree¬ 
ment about it at home. 

General elections have indicated that a 
majority of Australians support the 
government’s policy of backing whatever 
the United States does in Vietnam. But 
this may be changing. Increasing troop 
coinniitments, and the apparently un¬ 
ending nature of the struggle, have caused 
many to ask whether Australia should 
continue to take an automatic American 
lead or show some initiative of its own. 
The issues were debated in the Australian 
parliament on November 2nd. 

For the first time since the retirement of 
its disastrous former leader, Mr Calwell, 
the Australian Labour party outlined a 
policy on Vietnam. The party’s leader, Mr 
Whitlarn, concentrated on the bombing of 
North Vietnam, arguing that Australia 
should urge an extended bombing paujse 
since this would provide the only chance 
of putting North Vietnam, Russia and 
China to the test in regard to negotiations. 
He accu.sed the government of viewing 
the bombing in solelv military terms and 
neglecting its moral and diplomatic 
aspects. His deputy, Mr Barnard, went 
into more detail about what Labour 
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Twenty-five centuries ago a man was on trial in Athens. His crime: blaspheming the gods. 
Anaxagoras of Cla/omcnac had suggested that the sun was not a god ... that it was merely a mass of 
blazing metal. The Athenians greeted this wild statement with shock. Worse yet, he had the temerity to 
suggest the sun was actually larger than the southern peninsula of Greece. Considering the enormity of his 
crime, hr was lucky to be acquitted. Even so he was forced to leave Athens and return to his native Ionia. 
Recognising the prime .source of energy and life, early civilisations worshipped the sun to safeguard their 
livelihood. Our li\ cs arc still tuned to the rhythm of its clays and seasons. But with modern technology and 
indnsirial fuel oils, man now has immediate and complete control of his sources of energy and power. 
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would do if it were the government. It 
would call on the United States to cease 
the bombing, to recognise the National 
Liberation Front as a major party in any 
negotiated settlement, and to scale down 
the scope of the war to restore some 
measure of normal economic life to South 
Vietnam. If these objectives were not 
achieved, Labour would withdraw Austra¬ 
lian troops. 

The government argued that Mr 
Whitlam was evasive in his attitude and 
that the position as put by Mr Barnard 
was simply a dressing up of the naked de¬ 
mand for withdrawal of Australian troops 
that had been Labour policy under Mr 
Calwcll. This was a good defence but 
liardly good , enough. Both Mr Whitlam 
and Mr Barnard are recognised as 
moderate men. They have had the 
opportunity in Washington and Saigon 
respectively to discussj the circumstances 
of Australia’s involvement. The sugges¬ 
tions they were making appeared, in the 
context of U Thant’s and other requests 
to the United States to stop the bombing 
to be more reasonable than the govern¬ 
ment’s standpat position—especially when 
a few days later Mr Goldberg stated in 
New York that America would not put 
a veto on the NLF as a party to negoti¬ 
ations. If the Australian government was 
aware of this it did not show it. 

A year ago the government was happy 
to egg on Mr Calwell in his suicidal 
attack on conscription and any involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam. The more sophisticated 
line taken by Mr Whitlam and his deputy 
is harder to refute. With the passage of 
time it may appeal to more voters. The 
government has to face a senate election 
on November 25 th. T he election cannot 
turn out the government but it can lessen 
its credibility if the Labour vote increases, 
as recent by-elections suggest it may. 

Vietnam is naturally not the only issue 
at the elections but" die government had 
hoped it would be—and that Mr Whitlanj 
could be tarred with the Calwell brush. 
But in his policy speech Mr Whitlam did 
not mention the possible withdrawal of 
troops ; he hammered at the government’s 
lack of initiative for not suggesting any 
third way between escalation and scuttle. 
The Lalx)ur leader insisted that a holding 
operation was what was needed. This was 
not Mr Calwell’s line, though Mr Holt 
still tries to identify it with it. 

United Nations 

Down in the 
basement not 
much stirs 


Two months have passed since the UN 
General Assembly began its sand regular 
session on September 19th. What have 
the 122 delegations been busying them¬ 
selves with ? The session’s chief char¬ 
acteristic is a strong tendency to hold 
back. In recent weeks, after the departure 
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of the heads of government and foreign 
ministers who had been in New York at 
or near the start, people might be forgiven 
for asking if the Assembly w£ls still there. 
The “ general debate ”—the scries of 
statements in plenary session in which 
each government stresses its particular 
interests—ended on October 12th. Activity 
has shifted from the plenary hall to the 
basement rooms where the main com¬ 
mittees sit. And little has emerged from 
the basement so far. 

This year, the Middle East as well as 
the Vietnam conflict became dominant 
among the themes of the general debate ; 
but there has been no specific Assembly 
debate on either problem. As before, 
Russia apparently intends to make an 
opportunity to assail American action in 
Vietnam without conceding that Vietnam 
is the UN’s business. It has proposed 
a debate about “ the need to expedite the 
elaboration of a definition of aggression.” 
(From 19.52 to 1956 Assembly commit¬ 
tees unsuccessfully tried tr> agree on a 
definition. Since 1957 a committee has 
been trying to decide when the Assembly 
should tackle the question again.) 

The emergency session on the Middle 
East held in June and July was eventually 
concluded with a decision to transmit the 
problem to the regular Assembly as a 
“ high priority ” item. Debate on the 
Middle East was due to begin in mid- 
October, after the end of the general 
debate ; but on October 13th a postpone¬ 
ment was announced, since when the 
Security Council has twice been called 
into session to consider the Arab-Israel 
conflict. 

Another delaying factor has been the 
prolongation of the Geneva conference’s 
discussion of the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty. Normally the Assembly’s first 
(political) committee gives priority to dis¬ 
armament and arms control items. This 
year it looks as if it may not get to discuss 
proliferation, the suspension of nuclear 
testing, and other arms questions until 
mid-Deceniher. This alone makes it in¬ 
creasingly doubtful whether the A.ssembly 
will complete its work by December 19th, 
its target date for adjournment. Few 
items have yet emerged from committee 
for endorsement in plenary session. 

I'he Assembly has unanimously called 
for universal adhesion to last year’s space 
treaty, and adopted a declaration con¬ 
demning discrimination against women. It 
has elected, without the difficulty and 
delay encountered in some previous years, 
the Security Council’s new members for 
1968 : Algeria, Hungary, Pakistan, Para¬ 
guay and Senegal, which replace Argen¬ 
tina, Bulgaria, Japan, Mali and Nigeria 
(the other elected members, which will 
remain during 1968, are Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, Ethiopia and India). It has 
endorsed (by 92 votes to 2, 18 abstaining) 
its fourth committee’s resolution on 
Rhodesia, which once again urged Britain 
to use force. 

The first committee’s far-flung debates 
have taken it from outer spa^e (which, 
like aggression, still leoks a definition) 
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to Korea, the Latin American nuclear- 
free zone, and “ the sea-bed and the ocean 
floor, and the sub-soil thereof” ; Malta 
has proposed that these .submarine areas 
.siuiuld be reserved for peaceful purposes 
and exploited co-operatively under the 
aegis of a new international agency. The 
” overflow ” special political conmiittee 
has conducted its usual long debate on 
South Africa's race policies, .setting aside 
for a time the two thorniest items on its 
list — peace - keeping operations and 
Palestine refugees. 

The World Bank is embroiled in one 
aspect of the debates on South Africa 
and (in the fourth committee) on 
Portuguese territories in Africa. Last 
year’s As.sembly asked for consultations 
with the bank about its rejection of earlier 
Assembly appeals to all UN agencies to 
withhold economic assistance from Portu¬ 
gal and South Africa. The Secretary- 
(ieneral has reported that the.se consulta¬ 
tions have not overcome the difference in 
attitudes to this question, which is to be 
furtlier debated under a separate item 
initiated by Bulgaria. 

Philby 

Kim speaks out! 

Mr Harold “Kim” Philby (55), former 
foreign office employee and journalist, 
told correspondents in Moscow on Tues¬ 
day that it had been the 1931 general 
election which forced him into becoming 
a Russian agent for the next 30 years. 
Mr Philby, who had been cornered at 
a smoked salmon, sturgeon and (hicken 
Kiev meal, admitted under tough ques¬ 
tioning *. “ I would do it again 

tomorrow.” 

Pressed by the correspondents, Mr 
Philby revealed that he was glad to be 
living without “ the expense account 
luncii . . . British Railways, and the 
Beaverbrook press.” He added : “It is 
not England that fills me with liuinane 
contempt, hut the other temporary pheno¬ 
mena, only a fraction of which I have 
mentioned.” 

Mr Philby was provoked into asking : 
“ Must Amcrican.s run amok indefinitely 
in Asia, South America and elsewhere, 
seriously endangering us all ? ” 

But he refused to answer impertinent 
questions about whether he was married 
to Mrs Melinda Maclean, former wife 
of another fdrmer foreign office employee. 
He admitted missing “ the casual access 
to my children.” 

From Mr Philby’s remarks two conclu¬ 
sions arc inescapable. First, the British 
government ^^sliould no longer stand in¬ 
humanely fiis seeing his 

children. (T^ private visit by his son 
John a short while ago, which gave Mr 
Philby so much pleasure, was bitterly 
resented by the foreign office.) Second, 
the Russian police ought to hie severely 
disciplined for their failure to protect Mr 
Philby from the unwanted attentions, of 
western journalists. 
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Sierra Leone 

And now back 
to barracks ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

What follows military rule, and when ? 
'These are live questions for Sierra Leone’s 
soldiers, and, unlike some others in Africa, 
they cannot rely, m prolong their rule, 
on popularity won by overthrowing the 
old regime. Their coup came last March 
after the voters—for the first time in 
independent Africa—had all but suc¬ 
ceeded in doing that for themselves. 

The opposition leader, Mr Siaka 
Stevens, liad actually been sworn in on 
March 2i.st as prime minister, only to be 
arrested a few minutes later by the army 
commander, Brigadier Lansana, an ally of 
the former prime minister. Sir Albert 
Margai. The brigadier was in turn over- 
throwrj on March 23rd by his young 
officers, who formed the National Refor¬ 
mation Council, headed now by Brigadier 
Juxon-Srnith, and banned both political 
parties. 

I'he NRC now has to face the report 
of the Dove-Edwin commission which it 
set up to investigate the March election. 
The report is .still unpublished, but many 
people expect it to say that Mr Siaka 
Stevens’s party did indeed win the March 
election, and that he was therefore the 
lawful prime minister on March 21st. 
I'hat would not mean that he is the lawful 
prime minister today. But how would the 
NRC justify keeping a more or less demo¬ 
cratically elected prime minister out of 
office? Already Mr Stevens, in London, 
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lias demanded an immediate return to 
civilian rule. 

The first likely answer is that to hand 
over to either o« the old political parties 
would lead to the tribal strife that the 
coujj is claimed, perhaps justly, to have 
prevented in March ; the second, that 
there can be no return to civilian rule 
until the economy is revived. That can¬ 
not happen soon even though, as in 
Ghana, tlie soldiers have been able to take 
measures that would have been difficult 
for a civilian regime. 

Much has certainly been done. Thanks 
to the commissions of enquiry, .several 
people have been ordered to disgorge large 
sums of money acquired dishonestly, or 
improperly, under the civilian regime. 
More than £200,000 is being paid to the 
state by people who are said to have de¬ 
prived it of this sum in a deal last year 
involving the .sale of non-quota coffee to 
an American buyer, allegedly in breach 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 
So the state is acquiring a considerable 
amount of extraordinary revenue, while 
there are no longer any politicians to 
enrich themselves. 

More important, steps are being taken 
tf) repair the damage caused by former 
extravagance. At the beginning of this 
year the Sierra Leone produce marketing 
board had lost an enormous amount of 
public money, partly through paying high 
prices for some crops, but mainly through 
an expensive and not very profitable 
development plan, including new palm oil 
plantations and a £i million oil mill at 
Freetown. Since the coup it has been 
restricted to marketing, and uneconomic 
plantations have been closed down. The 
Standard Bank ha.s made a loan of nearly 
£2 million to get the lM:)ard on its feet. 

Another public money-loser, the rail¬ 
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way, is to be “ phased out completely 
in a few years. Charges have been intix). 
duced for school textbooks. Postal rates 
are to go up soon. Duties have been 
increased on imports of fish, beer, ciga^ 
rettes and some goods now manufactured 
in Sierra Leone. Most important of 
all, the Reformation Council has 
announced a “ once-for-all ” levy on dia¬ 
mond dealers, which should raise revenue 
considerably. Although diamonds account 
for much of Sierra Leone’s wealth—more 
than half its 1966 exjK>rts—taxation of 
diamond dealers had been avoided foi 
some time for fear it would encourage 
smuggling (which, even without this 
encouragement, may have accounted for 
a third of all alluvial diamond sales in 
1966). The diamond export duty has also 
l>een raised. 

These measures, together with some 
taken by the old regime—an Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund standby credit 
of £2.65 million and a halt to “contractor- 
financed ’* projects—must certainly brinq 
some improvement to a country whicli, 
at the time of the coup, had short-term 
debts of nearly £17 million, a trade deficit 
of £6 million in 1966 and reserves that 
had fallen to £5.7 million by that year’s 
end. T he budget deficit was estimated at 
£4 million, about a fifth of revenue, 
for 1966-67. Foreign trade prospects are 
now reasonable, while the 1967-68 budget 
deficit is estimated at just over £i million 

But retrenchment has caused plenty of 
unemployment, and there may be more 
to come. New development is, natumlly, 
almost at a standstill. The present hard¬ 
ship is real, the future benefits are only 
hoped for. If the Reformation Council 
cannot persuade people that it is still 
Sierra Leone’s best hope, it could be in 
trouble. 
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Communist Affairs 


Nothing that China can't repair 
if Mao hasn't broken its spirit 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Hongkong 


After a month’s delay, while the embar¬ 
rassed Chinese struggled to. restore order 
and round up a suitably ^ipressive dis¬ 
play of products, the autump Canton fair 
opened on Wednesday. Thfi",fair will pro¬ 
vide the first solid check on the extent of 
the damage that the upheavals of the 
summer months have wreaked on China’s 
econoipy. In some respects, the I^lf-yearly 
^^nton fair has become more important 
|H%e cultural revolution has dragged oii 
it fills the gaps created elsewhere 
trading channels. At the spririg 
order’s both for buying and selling 


were estimated at between $400 million 
and $500 million. 

This time the sheer volume of trade 
c6uld again be substantial. Where the 
diflS^ulties created by the cultural revolu¬ 
tion may show up more clearly is in the 
pattern and terms of the orders placed 
^in Chinese reluctance to quote firm 
delivery dates for exports ; in an un¬ 
willingness to go beyond repeating well- 
established contracts for rowtie U3^rts ; 
tossibly in ; umupUal requejp for credit 
facilities (thtkigh' there is no Sign yet that 
the Chinese are feeling pinched for foreign 


exchange, despite smaller purchases of 
sterling from Hongkong). One point is 
clear. Politics will obtrude more than ever 
in the Chinese shopping list. Their invita¬ 
tion list is heavily weighted in favour of 
“ friendly ** firms. 

Business as usual has not been the hall¬ 
mark of Chinese trade for some months 
past. Up to June the cultural revolution 
had made surprisingly little impact After 
that it was another story. The disruptions 
to the normal Bow of goods to and from 
China were extensive. Tbe Chinese de¬ 
faulted on delivery dates. Incoming ships 
at Chinese ports had 'to wait weeks to un¬ 
load. Some with good cargoes booked for 
the return voyage arriv^ only to be 
turned away empty. Some export orders 
were cancelled outright. The Japanese 
were asked to postpone deliveries of fer¬ 
tiliser, which is high on the Chinese 
priority list. 

It was not always easy to sort out why 
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Mill-workers of Chinghai make po\teri instead of textiles 


the disruptions occurred. But it was clear 
enough, certainly in August and early 
Scpteniljer, that the situation had got 
badly out of hand. China'.s trade as a 
whole was slowing down and moving into 
the red. Serious damage had been done 
to its reputation as a reliable supplier. 
And the frustrations t)f would-be trade 
delegations and individual businessmen 
suggested that both planning and initia¬ 
tive by trade officials in China had gone 
by the board. The Chinese were willing 
to carry on routine and follow-up 
busine.ss. They w'cre not willing to launch 
any big new pnjjects ; purchase.s of com¬ 
plete plants virtually dried up. 

It would be a mistake to read too much 
into all this ; 1967 is not 1960-fii, when 
Chinese industry was probaldy operating 
at less than half its full capacity. I’he 
economic impact of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion has been differcht both in kind and 
extent from that’ of the “ great leap for¬ 
ward.” And there is good reason to think 
that foreign trade, a relatively small pro¬ 
portion of China’s gross national product, 
has been a better indicator of the state of 
Chinese transport than of the state of the 
economy as a whole. 

But an abrupt brake has undoubtedly 
been put on the reniarkable earlier 
recovery of Chine.x industrial produc¬ 
tion which continued right up to the clos¬ 
ing months of 1966. This year output may 
actually fall. Strikes, damage to plant and 
above all the bottlenecks in critical sup¬ 
plies c.aused by the extensive disruption 
to transport are enough to see to that. 
7 ’he short-lived campaign to carry the 
revolution into the factories earlier this 
year was bad enough. The chaos of the 
summer was worse. Reports reaching 
Hongkong suggest that there were clashes 
or labour walkouts from May onwards 
in Chengtu, Chengchow, Wuhan, Nan- 
chang, Foochow, Kirin,-Canton, Shang¬ 
hai. . , . The list could go on and on. Some 
factories, in Kwantung and elsewhere, 
were forced to close down for lack of raw 
materials. By the end of the summer there 


was evidence that the production and dis¬ 
tribution of coal was badly behind 
schedule and for the first time ever a con¬ 
ference wa.s called to conserve oil. 

Just what all the highly dramatic 
reports added up to is not very clear. 
Immediately, perhaps, to a few months’ 
loss of outjHJt, po.ssibly to a cold winter for 
a city j)opulation heavily dependent on 
coal. At this stage there is no evidence 
that remotely suggests a wholesale hreak- 
down in the machinery of production or 
a repetition of the deep recession that 
followed the coIIap.se of the great leap 
forward. If the present apparent pause in 
the revolution continue.s—and it is a big 
il--the short-term cost in output may be 
relatively limited. Slowly, erratically, 
transf)ort does now seem to be getting 
back more or less to normal and workers 
hack to their benches. 

The Maoists have been persuaded to 
avoid two of the worst mistakes of the 
great leap forward. F’irst, with a few 
c.xceptions, they have not tinkered with 
material incentives, even in the fac Ujries. 
Second, and still more important, they 
have on the whole kept the revoIutir)n out 
of the countryside. Certainly the basic 
structure of agriculture has been left in¬ 
tact. Above all, the peasants have kept 
their private plots. Prudence and the best 
weather in years should have meant an 
excellent harvest, perhaps the best since 
the decade’s record harvest of 1964. 

But if the cost of the direct damage to 
transport, trade and output is not 
irreparable, it is considerably less clear 
what price will have to be paid for the 
damage done to the authority of the 
cadres and the status of experts. There is 
already considerable and widespread 
evidence that the authorities will be hard 
put to it both to coUeet crops from the 
pea.sants and to move them from suiplus 
to deficit areas. But hbw serious this is 
proving may not bbipome evident ubtil 
the Canadian wheat 'Negotiations begin, 
as they are now due to '& by th^ end of 
the month. On a longer view, the under¬ 


mining of discipline and the chain of 
dTOisionrmaking in industry—not to men¬ 
tion the interruption to the output of 
technically qualified graduates—is also 
Ixjund to have an impact on the quality 
and thrust of economic management. 
Twice bitten, the cadres are proving slow 
to respond to calls to take up the reins 
again, and the rank and file are equally 
slow to forgive and forget. Measured 
against the auUiorities* own ambitions fijr 
China, and the need to create jobs, a loss 
of momentum in growth for some years, 
rather than some months, would be ser¬ 
ious. Chou En-lai remarked bravely last 
month that the leadership had taken into 
account in advance the fact that revolu¬ 
tion exacts a price in production. No 
doubt Chou did. Perhaps now Mao is 
ready to as well. 

Russia and China 

Where Mao went 
wrong 

When the Russians hold their inter¬ 
national communist conference they will 
naturally try to make a great deal of the 
sins of the Chinese. The main charge 
against them i.s that they refuse to join 
in the “ co m m o n anti-imperialist 
struggle.” But Moscow is also building up 
an indictment against Mao’s failings at 
home. I'he line now is that Mao’s 
“voluntarism"—that i.s, his contempt for 
objective economic conditions—has led to 
a system of forced labour under military 
control which could wreck all the achieve¬ 
ments of revolutionary China. 

Typical of this line was a long and 
seemingly analytical article recently pub¬ 
lished in Kommunist under the eloquently 
alarming title “ Danger threatening the 
basis of socialism in China.” Its author, 
Mr M. Sladkovsky, contrasts the early 
successes of China’s economic develop¬ 
ment, particularly between 1953 and 1956, 
with the subsequent setbacks which were 
caused by the application of Mao*s 
slogans. The early progress is attributed to 
a correct policy which aimed at steady 
industrialisation and a gradual transforma¬ 
tion of the amntryside; it wa.s based on 
“ collective decisions ” and was propped 
up by substantial Russian aid. The author 
naturally e^iphasises the size of this 
Russian contribution and lists the agree¬ 
ments that were signed between the two 
countries up to the turning point of 1958- 
59 * 

But the trouble actually started much 
earlier and the blame is placed entirely 
on Mao’s mistaken doctrines. True, it was 
not until this year that the Chinese leader 
publicly prodR^N^ed that the principle “ to 
each one according to his work ”—^the 
principle governing Russia’s current 
“ socialist ” stag e—is a “ bourgeois 
slogan.” Bitt this .censure fits in well with 
Mao’s theory and practice over the years. 
Egalitarianism is still a heresy in Russia 
and Mr Sladkovsky attacks the Chinese 
for neglecting the importance of material 
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incentivf^s. Yet he clearly feels on stronger 
inarxist ground when he hlanies Mao for 
ign<3ring the stage of economic develop¬ 
ment of the country, for treating China 
as if it were “ a white sheet of paper . . . 
on which one can write the most beautiful 
words and draw the most modern pretty 
pictures.” In 1953 Mao Tse-tung argued 
that conditions in the Chinese countryside 
m^de it possible to carry out a “basic 
socialist transformation ” by i960, whereas 
in fact it would take ao to 25 years to 
j)rovide the necessary technical equipment. 
In allegedly ignoring the link between the 
economic base and its social consequences 
Mao is described as a “voluntarist,” not 
a scientific socialist. 

According to the Russian view, Mao’s 
theoretical mistakes have practical con¬ 
sequences. Mr Sladkovsky provides a lot 
of examples, but not unexpectedly 
emphasises the period around 1958, when 
the great leap forward was in full swing 
and people’s communes' were being estab- 
li.shed in the countryside. This allows him 
to argue that the Chinese tried to.build 
socialism by combining primitive agricul¬ 
ture with primitive small-scale industry. 
Over-impressed by the bumper crop of 
1958, tfie Chinese introduced the system 
of free food for all, independent of what 
work had been done, and a national wage 
.scale. It then turned out that the 1958 
figures* had been' inflated (the author 
quotes the famous downward revision 
from 525 million to 275 million tons of 
grain and from 18 million to 12 million 
tons of steel). Attempts were made to re¬ 
dress the balance by reintroducing wage 
differentials, breaking up communes into 
fjrigades, and allowing farmers to sell their 
produce. But the harm had been done, 
(kmfidence had been sapped. 

In listing the dire consequences of 
a mistaken policy Mr Sladkovsky bluntly 
includes the withdrawal of Russian aid 
and experts. I'he break was not the result 
of a Chinese refusal to yield to big 
brother’s blackmail. It is described in a 
manner that is far from apologetic, 
as the result of Chinese xenophobia. In the 
mid-i93os, Mr Sladkovsky argues, the 
turnover of Sino-Soviet trade amounted to 
2,000 million roubles and accounted for 
about half of China’s imports, while 
machinery and other industrial equipment 
accounted for nine-tenths of Russian 
exports to China. Now Peking is increas¬ 
ing .its trade with capitalist countries, 
headed by the United States, and such 
commodities as grain, suga^- w(x>l and 
cotton make up 70 per cent of Chinese 
imports. Even Russia’s leaders may wonder 
whether the Chinese made a harmful 
switch purely out of spite and xenophobia. 

Mr Sladkovsky admits that after some 
blunders the Chinese were^lSrced into a 
temporary retreat. “Yet, in his opinion, this 
was always tactical. Mao stuck to his 
vision of the war communism of thirty 
years ago and to his “ subjectivist ” sihs. 
Thus tiM great leap forward was never 
disavow^ as such. On the contrary^ the 
b}ahie for its failure was put on “right- 
vuifk|[ deviations.” As resistance to their 


“ adyentpruit V' domertic and foreign 
policies grew, Mao and his^ group had to 
re so ft to increasingly undemocratic 
methods (there wa^ no plenary meeting 
of the central comimttee between Septem¬ 
ber 1962 and) August igl^) and to rely 
more heavily on the anny’s support. 

According , to this line of thought, the 
cultural revolution e]»peah as the log^l 
sequel of Maoisi Heresies. It is the same 
thing only much mort so.it is, in fact, 
an open attack on the living standards 
of the people ”, and a reversal of the 
original Sound^Jine of the' Chinese com¬ 
munist party., As such it meets with the 
gi-owing resistance of party members. 
To break this resistance, Mao is forced to 
use soldiers in factories and office.s, in 
transport and even on the farms. This 
may partly and temporarily restore some 
kind bif discipline, but in the long run it 
is a disastrous course. In the author’s 
view, the great leap forward and its con¬ 
sequences set the Chinese economy Ijack 
by some eight to ten years (reducing 
the grain output to the 1956-57 level of 
between 175 and 185 million tons). The 
f)resent policy threatens the “ .socialist 
ronque.sts ” achieved hy 1957. 

I’his is a propaganda exercise. The way 
in which Mr Sladkovsky handles the with¬ 
drawal of Ru.s.sian aid .shows this plainly 
enough. It is quite clear at whom it is 
aimed. It tries to appeal to China’s privi¬ 
leged party members and those who run 
the administrative machine as well as to 
qualified workers who are also threatened 
by the levelling trends. The Ru.ssians 
attack the egalitarian heresy with all the 
more zest since they must cope with their 
own levellers both at home and in other 
parts of the world such as Cuba. What is 
not clear is whether they genuinely believe 
that in predominantly rural China Mao 
Tse-tung can be defeated and replaced 
by a more acceptable leadership. 'I'hey 
probably do not, but with Sino-Soviet 
relations in their present mess they sec 
no harm in trying. 
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Work to eat. 
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Russia seems ,^xious tb ,^damp down the 
fresh explosion of British -protests about 
Gerald Birobke t^ich .;it igm&d with the 
other anniversary fireworks last week. I'he 
kussian embassy s reply to the three 
Labour members of parliaqient who went 
there on Monday wat plaMy designed 
to discourage further prodding about Mr 
Brooke. 

I’he Russians have been trying to use 
(herald Brooke in order to get back Peter 
and Helen Kroger, \yho were sentenced 
by a British court to twenty years’ 
imprisonment for spying in 1961. Their 
latest move was the release of a British 
seaman, John Weatherly, from Potina 
labour camp, where Brooke is also held, 
just before the 50th anniversair)' celebra¬ 
tions of the 1917 revolution. Mi 
Weatherly made it clear that Mr Brooke 
is a sick man. But the Russian plan mav 
have backfired, Britain still refuses lo 
exchange the Krogers for Mr Brooke ; 
if it did agree to .such an exchange, no 
British tourist in Russia would be safe 
if the Russians should again f)e seeking 
.some way of retrieving one of their spies. 
And Mr Weatherly has let out a numher 
of facts embarrassing to the Russians. 

His description of conditions in the 
Potma camp is probably not exaggerated. 
The camp, 200 miles south-east of Mfi.s- 
cow, appears to he one of the chief 
Russian labour camps for political 
prisoners. Mr Brooke is ser\dng the second 
half of a five-year .sentence for “ anti- 
Soviet activities ” ; lie was caught distri¬ 
buting political tracts. Mr Yuri Daniel, th»* 
writer sentenced for sending manuscripts 
abroad, is among others lield in Potma. 

Potina is what the Russians call a 
“ corrective labour colony.” In theory, 
prisoners aie sent there to be trained to 
do an honest day’s work and tlms become 
u.seful members of society. But in practice 
the prisoners may suffer considerable 
hardships. The work they do in these 
“ lalx>ur colonies ” earns them both money 
anc} remission on their sentences. Since 
the basic food ration is small, a prisoner 
keeps himself well-fed only by earning 
enough money to buy food to supplement 
the camp diet. For .professional men 
unused to manual labour the system may 
prove to be a vicious circle : an inadequate 
diet leads to less work, which means 
less money, which means less chance of 
buying the food he needs. 

Attention was drawn to the condition.s 
at Potma in August, when Mrs Daniel 
publicly accused the prison authorities 
of ill-treating her husband. If the Russians 
realise that Mr Brown* is not going to 
budge on the Krogers they may decide 
to treat Mr Brooke more humanely. But 
for the other prisoners M Polina, and the 
rest of the labour colonies, there is little 
hope of improving the conditions that 
sh^k even a British seaman'. 
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Mowlein 
have never 
bull! a windmill 
but they 
would know 



how to set about It 

frhcit% experience) 


9k 


If you asked our architects to design you a windmill 
T they would certainly be surprised enough to ask why. 

1 They might even have the temerity to suggest that you could 

lift better with good old-fashioned electric power. 

in r But if you stuck out for a windmill, a windmill you would get 


~ -ondagoodone. 

Mowlem have the knowledge and the resources 
and facilities to design and construct any industrial or commercial project. 

The one thing they don’t have ispreconeeptions. They don’t believe that 
there is just one formula for success. And they don’t believe that their clients necessarily 
know less than they do. In fact the Mowlem mind is an open one. 

The only point Mowlem really insist upon is that the building must be really 
well constructed to a design that is first class both functionally and economically. 

This is something that Mowlem apply rigorously no matter whether 


the development is small or large. 

And it is your best insurance. For it means that no matter whether you want 

a single storey office block or a massive production complex, you receive 
the same expertise, the same attention and the same freedom from worry. 

So keep the name Mowlem in mind next time you 
haw to commission a new development. It will certainly save you a good deal of trouble. 


And possibly, money too! 


ill Mowlem 


John Mowlem A Company Limited 
Woitffate Hodae. Ealinir Rond 
Brentford. Middlesex 
Telephoiie 01-668 Bill 
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means quality 

Whatever the industry... plastics, 
paints, agriculture, textiles, 
packaging, rjubber or electronics. 
Allied Chemical is your most 
dependable source for quality 
chemicals... over 3,000 in all. 


In Great Britain your Aiiied Chemicai distributor is: 

KINGSLEY A KEITH-LONDON S.W. 1. 

Chemicais Ltd., 76 Jermyn Street, Telephone: 01-9300581/0 

A-C^ Polyethylenes ,* Harrhoh* Colpiira^ Urethane Chemical*. 
• Baker A Adamson * Reagents and Fine Chemicals • Anhydride 
Curing Agents • Aerosof Propellants • NATIONAL Dyes • 


Halon PTFE Resins • ACLAR Films • Plaskon CTFE • PlasKon 
Diall • Epiall Epoxy Moulding Compounds ^ NaccOnols 
• F.D.AC. Colours • Sulphur Hexafluoride 

European Office: Allied Chemicai S.A., 1, Place Madou. 
Bruxelies-S, Belgique 
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This is a teen-aged South Vietnamese soldier celebrating the victory at Loc Ninh a fortnight 
ago. General Westmoreland said on Wednesday that he finds the military situation in Vietnam 
‘*very, very encouraging/* Twice this month—first at Loc Ninh and then at Dak To this 
week—-the communist forces have gone back to** big unit ** attacks on allied positions, and 
suffered very heavy casualties. Our special correspondent in Saigon describes the slow improve¬ 
ment in the allied position that may have pushed the communists into making these attacks 


ft seems that all discussion of military 
tactics in the Vietnam war has been 
either flooded out by the emotions sur¬ 
rounding the bombing of the north or 
’)ogged down in the mud and blood 
ilong the “ demilitarised ” zone between 
North and South Vietnam. But to anyone 
billing to ask enough awkward questions 
a coherent tactical picture does begin 
to emerge. Tactics vary in each of the 
Four “ corps areas *’ into which Sk)uth 
Vietnam is divided. The geography of 
the area and its distance from the main 
enemy forces and supply lines largely 
dictate the kind of war being fought. 
But the lines now being drawn on 
military maps have a far greater bearing 
L)n the future course of the war and the 
diape and size of the American com¬ 
mitment than most people seem to 
realise. While some of these lines indicate 
considerable military progress south of 
the I Corps area in the north, none of 
them offers any hope of a quick military 
solution to the conflict. 

To exploit the signs of war-weariness 
in the United States, the North Viet¬ 
namese are trying to inflict the heaviest 
possible casualties on the Americans. That 
has presumably been their aim in the 
battles around Loc Ninh and Dak To this 
month. Their infantry attacks have failed. 
Their tactics against massed American 


and South Vietnamese firepower have 
been clumsy, and they have probably lost 
upwards of 2,000 dead in the two actions. 
General Giap, who is said to be running 
the Dak lb battle in person from Hanoi, 
may be learning that a “ third-.stage ” 
guerrilla victory on the lines of Dien Bien 
Phu is no longer possible. If the North 
Vietnamese, with a hint of desperation, 
continue to fight such clobbering big-scale 
battles they may well tilt the attritional 
balance in the American.s’ favour. 

The hardest fact to face is that, what¬ 
ever level of military security is achieved, 
the really difficult job of rooting out the 
Vietcong’s local organisation depends on 
the Vietnamese themselves. They have 
barely started this long task. Military con¬ 
trol of the main areas of population may 
\ye only a year away, or twice that if things 
go wrong. But at the present rate of pro¬ 
gress it could be at least a decade before 
the government and people of South 
Vietnam arc strong enough to fend for 
themselves. In the meantime, the measure 
of victory for senior officers in Saigon 
is a twofold one. The first step involves 
pushing the North Vietnamese army and 
the. yietcong regular forces into the hilly 
jungle country and away from the popu¬ 
lation centres : cutting their supply lines, 
and denying them food and contact with 
the local people. The second step is the 


long hard job of keeping tln>se regular 
forces on the iim—“ fi^Ting them to 
wither on the vine.” 


Standoff up north 

Despite the heavy pressure on the 
American marines in the I Corps area 
this autumn, the American command 
believes that North Vietnam is carrying 
on a purely defensive war in the lop 
three provinces of South X’ielnam. 
Apparently it genuinely fears an invasion. 
Some South Vietnamese generals are still 
pushing for a move into North Vietnam. 
They cannot understand the lack of 
American support for this further escala¬ 
tion now that the North Vietnamese liave 
sent their army south. So far, at any rale, 
there is no sign that the Americans want 
to go north. But the North Vietnamese 
are applying offensive pressure in order 
to stop an attack developing. 

They are doing this willi an almost 
continuous direct homhardment of tlie 
marines' forward positions, coupled witli 
the infiltration of elements of three North 
Vietname.se divisions to hiira.ss and out¬ 
flank allied forces in the area whenever 
possible. It takes them about two months 
to build up supplies and logistic support 
for a maj()r military effort. Since the last 
such efl'ort ended in the first week of 
October, the next major communist push 
in the I Corps area can be expected by 
the end of November or the beginning 
of December. 

The Americans think they have enough 
troops in the area to allow South V^iet- 
naniese revolutionary cadres and local 
government officers to start regaining 
control from the Vietcong. While tins is 
already happening in Quaiig Tin and 
Quang Ngai, the two southernmost 
provinces of I Corps, it is a long way off 
in the top three j)rovinces bordering 
North Vietnam. Supply difficulties make 
it hard to pack any more allied troops 
into these three provinces. So the marines 
are now facing the challenge of holding 
the fort in this possibly decisive area. 

They are doing this in the face of 
mounting criticism that their tactics are 
far too inflexible. The marines have 
chosen to try defending a number of 
fixed positions close to the demilitarised 
zone within range of North Vietnamese 
guns dug into well camouflaged pits and 
caves. By doing this they are submitting 
themselyes to a concentration of fire¬ 
power instead of keeping themselves on 
the move. They' also leave themselves 
wide open to outflanking movements by 
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North Vietname^ tpx}ps infiltrating 
under cloud too thick to allow proper air 
cover for the marines. There is a distinct 
possibility that one of the marines’ present 
fixed bases could l^e over-run. But despite 
the damage this would do to American 
prestige—^and the marines’ reputation in 
particular—the loss of a base near the 
demilitarised zone would not substantially 
influence the war as a whole. The 
demilitarised zone is not a populated area 
strategically important to the Vietcong. 

But it does have a bearing on the value 
of the electronic barrier that Mr 
McNamara says is to be built across the 
neck of the country near the demilitarised 
zone. This is not a deeply admired device 
among American officers in Vietnam. 
The most charitable of them say that it 
might just restrict the flow of nien and 
arms into the south to some extent. But 
any attempt to construct it in the 
demilitarised zone itself, or close to its 
southern edge, would have to be carried 
out in range of enemy guns and within 
reach of his minelaying teams. The 
soldiers in Vietnam would prefer the 
barrier to be built a bit further south, 
out of range of the guns. I'his would 
have the extra advantage of creating a 
wide free-fire zone that could be bombed 
and shelled at the first sign of the enemy. 

The biggest criticism of the marines is 
that their tactics are causing unnecessarily 
high casualties. But even their strongest 
critics within the military hierarchy agree 
that they have the toughest job in the 
whole war and few of them will go so 
far as to claim that the army would be 
certain to do a better job. The only way 
for the marines to silence their critics 
is to establish complete control of their 
area. It is extremely doubtful whether 
they will have done that by the end of 
the wet season next spring. 



The best area 

Everywhere south of the demilitarised 
zone, allied aircraft are in complete con¬ 
trol of the air. The allies can also bring 
more heavy artillery to bear on enemy 
targets than the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong can hope to muster in a 
straight fight, 'rhough the communists 
can still launch .surprise rocket and 
mortar attacks with devastating effect, 
their main tactics must be to avoid direct 
contact with large formations of allied 
troops. Instead, they attack weak and 
isolated South Vietnamese units while 
attempting to draw the allied main units 
away from thickly populated areas into 
hilly or jungle country where they can 
he cut up without being able to use 
their superior firepower. Once this has 
been done the local Vietcong are left 
free to collect rice, taxes and recruits. 

These tactics have had a long history 
of success stretching back more than 20 
years. They continued to succeed right 
up to last year, when the American 
build-up had not reached the point where 
American troops could stay in an area 
long enough to retain control while keep¬ 
ing up the pressure on the enemy’s main 
forces. But now General Westmoreland, 
who still has another 50,000 men to come, 
is demonstrating the allies’ ability to 
establish military control over an area 
while chasing the enemy into the jungle 
and hills and keeping him out of touch 
with the local population. This puts the 
boot firmly on the allied foot. 

This is done by first securing a head¬ 
quarters base close to the provincial popu¬ 
lation centres. Once the enemy’s main 
forces have been cleared from the imme¬ 
diate surroundings, “ search-and-dcstroy ” 
operations are mounted at ever increasing 
distances from the area headquarters. 
This spreading-ripple technique is made 
possible by the ability to move and supply 
troops by helicopter and fast armoured 
transports. The British simply did not 
have this ability in Malaya. By returning 
to their main base area after each 
operation, and at the same time main¬ 
taining close daily contact with the 
provincial chiefs (who also command the 
local South Vietnamese provincial and 
local forces) the allies are just begin¬ 
ning to establish a sense of security that 
has been lacking in the past. 

The II Corps region probably shows 
the best progress in this direction. This is 
largely l)ecause the area has a distinct 
geographical advantage : the population 
is largely concentrated along a narrow 
coastal strip, and-mo.st of the country is 
c-overed by the relatively unpopulated 
Central Highlands. 

The communists failed to take real 
advantage of the wet season that ended in 
the Central Highlands in Octobei*. The 
result is that the Saigon government’s 
“ revolutionary development ” projects 
are beginning to show progress in some 
of the coastal provinces. I’he major 
action at Dak To this week may show 
the communists* concern about this pro- 
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This puts the boot on the right foot 


gress. But there have been setbacks. The 
most recent and serious one occurred in 
the Korean operational area during the 
autumn elections. The Koreans withdrew 
from the country to protect the towns. 
A whole North Vietnamese regiment 
succeeded in infiltrating close to the pro¬ 
vincial capital, 'I'uy Hoa, and occupied a 
number of hamlets in which the Koreans 
had made steady progress towards 
establishing control. The Koreans shelled 
the hamlets before reoccupying them. 
I’here was clear intelligence forewarning 
that the North Vietnamese were planning 
this action, but it was discounted in 
the light of the generally high level of 
security throughout the Korean opera¬ 
tional area. This is but one small example 
of the continued vigilance needed long 
after an apparent state of military 
security has been achieved. It will take 
a long time to convince the villagers 
around Tuy Hoa that pro-government 
forces are really in control. 

Into the warrens 

7 'he III Corps area, with Saigon at its 
centre, is the prime target for eventual 
Vietcong domination. To achieve that 
end, the Vietcong have been steadily 
surrounding the capital with regular 
forces operating from bases in huge com¬ 
pounds tunnelled beneath the jungle 
bordering many of the extensive rubber 
plantations that surround the capital. 
Rubber trees provide good cover for men 
approaching their subterranean hideouts. 
Despite the fact that Vietcong regular 
forces in the area have l>een substantially 
strengthened by North Vietnamese 
regulars, allied forces in the area are now 
uncovering and destroying their base 
camps so that, one American general 
claim.s, “ the Vietcong cannot live near 
Saigon any more.” 

One big basecamp I’ccently discovered 
only 30 miles east of Saigon by soldiers 
of the 9th infantry division gives some 
idea of the size of the tunnel-complexes 
involved. The search of the camp was 
still continuing a week after the initial 
find, but by that time a huge arms cache 
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had been uncovered which included 1,123 
mortar rounds, 2,900 assorted grenades, 
658 recoilless rifle rounds and 15,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition. 
Enough medicall supplies were found to 
treat itbout i^^idbo patients for a month. 
These warrens have taken years to build 
and, once destroyed, cannot be rapidly 
repla^. Deprived of the ability to 
recruit freely in the Saigon area, the 
enemy is forced to use his main units 
to dig new bases or try to clear those 
that Imye been blown up by allied troops. 

While the III Corps area will con¬ 
tinue to be a major target for guerrilla 
activity and harassing actions by Viet- 
cong and tSIorth Vietnamese troops, allied 
forces have succeeded in dislodging them 
from their former stronghold in the so- 
called ‘‘iron triangle'' to the north 
of Saigon. They have been obliged to 
move to a far less populated area in the 
eastern part of the III Corps region. 

Where the pinch is 

I'hough defended almost exclusively by 
South Vietnamese troops, the southern¬ 
most IV Corps area sometimes has troops 
from the American 9th infantry 
division. They are being used to cut 
enemy supply lines from the rice-lands 
in the delta to the regular forces now 
hiding out in the III Corps region. But 
apart from this the American.s in Saigon 
think that South Vietnamese forces should 
be able to provide a substantia) measure 
of security for the main population areas 
in the Mekong Delta region. Only time 
will tell whether they are right. 

Current intelligence estimates based on 
the increased rate of desertion from the 
North Vietnamese army and Victcong 
regular units and guerrillas fighting in the 
south have encouraged the Americans to 
believe that they are beginning to make 
real military progress. The rate of deser¬ 
tion has nearly doubled to more than 
25,000 so far this year, though the num¬ 
ber has been falling off in nKent weeks. 
The deserters <»me mainly from the 
lower ranks. This leaves thc^ Vietcong 
short of the manual lal)our on which 
its support and supply system is based. 
Equally a significant number of the key, 
experienced Vietcong cadres are being 
captured or killed. These people cannot 
be easily replaced. Deprived of .such 
leaders, porters and recruits, the Viet- 
cong's regular units are having to be 
substantially reinforced by North Viet¬ 
namese regulars. 

This has had the effect of creating 
large units of enemy forces even less 
familiar with the country in which they 
are attempting to ffght than the South 
Vietnamese and Americans are. Allied 
forces can now fight with the help of 
detailed maps produced with the aid of 
aerUil p^Qtpgraphy, which the epemy 
completely lacks. They aie getting to 
know their operational terrain ^tter than 
the supposedly local men they axe fight¬ 
ing: One of the many tnyths of this war 
is the illusion of jungle expertise that 
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the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese fore depend on the efficiency of both 
have managed to create. In fact they national and local military leaders. I'he 
are poor ni^p-re^ers and .,thev are forced recent election campaign has. brought 
to rely on lQcaT|;uides folb^ an almost .complete halt^.to iny rjcal 

well-defiiwd. jiingle tracks, lliey- ean be South Y^Mnaniese niilitiiry effort^^ 
tackled, by troops who are prepmd be thN^ months, or even m^, 

to hack through the jungle on a compass the new men are firmly enough Ip Jthe 
bearing* saddle to make a full contribution td the 

There are many signs that the morale 'war effort. I'he current “ antbeortup- 
of the Vietcong regular forces is suffering, tion ” drive has gone astray in SCwne 
But the same cannot be said about the cases ^nd got rid of more t^n qnt 
North Vietnamese regulars. They efficient military provincial governor:, 
are well trained and well armed, ; their In addition to corruption arid inelB- 
will to fight has not diminished in any ^ciency, ' there have l)een .security leaks 
way., Their objectives in the coming year at the highest South Vietnamese military 
are to hold on until the American levels^^ It is far from clear just how fa 3 r^ 
presidential election is over, to pre.serve up the military ladder Vietcong infi 1 t|:ar' 
their ba.sic structure and to pash tion h|as gone. At the lower levels, lopsU 
American casualties as high as possible, people have long since learned to live 
They would, of course, aj|so welcome an with the Vietcong and are not willing to 
end to the American bombing of North jeopardise their liv^s by putting the 
Vietnam. Thi.s has not brought North finger on their neigjibpu^ahd friends. 
Vietnam to the conference table. Indeed, As a recent confidential intelligence report 
some people argue that it . has/stiffened sliowed, enemy forces are getting di least 
morale in the north. But to the, American two hours’ notice of ) liibst American, 
soldiers it does look as if the effort Hanoi military operations in ^uth Vietnam, 
is making to stop the bombing is a demon- The tempting countibf jto ell this Js fo 
stration of the damage it has dpne to its increase the number American 

ability to keep its war-eco«6my running. « advisers !Vfroni the high cxpiBfflaand right 
The very best that the American down to local hamlet level., vBut this 
military leaders in Saigon can hope for would dilute the Ameijic^os'; strength in 
by the end of next summer is to have the field. It would also with it the 
the whole of the populated coastal strip danger that the IdCal pea|3le Vi^ill leave 
from lam Ky in the north to Vung Tau the Americans to get ^on :with the job 
in the south, plus the populated area without making any real effort on their 
around Saigon, sufficiently secure to allow own behalf. In the lo^ ruPv it. will take 
South Vietnamese forces, backed up by much longer to train VitStnimie.se to 
special police, to begin taking care of replace the American structure now feeing 
local security. They recognise that with created than it will to work through 
the communists fighting hard to get at existing local mate;rial, however ro^h 
the rice in all of these area.s, this objec- and ready that may be. And all the time 
live may not be achieved. But there arc the Vietcong assassination squads con- 
other reasons why even now the progress tinue to cut away the roots from which 
of the war may be slower than the any Vietnamese loc^l government 
Americans hope. organisation must grow. I'hese squads 

The first of these is that they are are at least as .successful as the allied 
.still only in an advisory position forces are in killing and rooting out 
to the South Vietnamese government and Vietcong cadres. Since the beginning of 
army. They can only suggest operations the year the Vietcong have killed about j 
to tliem, and advise on army deployment. 2,600 civilians. Everywhere One looks,' 
They cannot control them. I’hey there- attrition is at the heart of &is war. 
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But international business can take just as 
many unexpected twists and turns. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, we spe¬ 
cialize in clearing the way in Italy for our 
customers. How? By using our Rome 
office as a base for working with Italian 
banks—as we do with banks around the 
world. ^ 

Our international officers are global 
banking specialists-^meh who maintain 
close contact with banks and the econ¬ 


omies of over 100 countries. Behind these 
specialists, providing a full scope of finan¬ 
cial services, are the combined experience 
and facilities of the international, trust and 
national divisions, plus, the city-wide net¬ 
work of branches of one of the worlds 
leading banks. 

And to get the job done, we team up 
with local experts to do it. After all, if the 
Italians don’t know how to get things done 
in Italy—who does? 
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What's wrong 


Alilibugh the puzzling surge of protec¬ 
tionism in Congress has to be taken 
seriously, it is perhaps not quite so terrify¬ 
ing as it looks. The fact is that the United 
States is experiencing problems in a few 
specific industries, caused by sharply rising 
imports—problems of a kind that have 
sometimes led to restraints on imports in 
the past without a collapse of American 
trade policy. The difference this year is 
that some of the products, particularly 
steel and textiles, are of major significance 
in tlie foreign trade of the United States 
as well as in its domestic economy and, 
further, that any import-restricting 
measures would have an unhappy psycho¬ 
logical effect, coming as they would so 
hard upon the constructive outcome of 
the Kennedy Round of reciprocal tariff 
reductions. 

The thrust for quota legislation, which 
reached its peak in October, has abated 
to the extent that its leading strategists 
in the Senate have abandoned plans for 
action this year, except for a possible 
vote on a textile inipdrt quota Bill. But 
the issue will be very much alive next 
year. The situation can be appreciated 
only after an examination of the 
individual products involved and only 
with an awareness of the difference be¬ 
tween this year’s approach and the truly 
menacing protectionism of the un- 
larnented past of 30 years ago. 

One has to start with textiles. Here 
the inescapable fact is that an import 
quota system already exists for cotton 
textiles, enforced not only by the United 
States but by the Europeans as well. 
Equally inesciapable is the fact that 
imports of the woollen and worsted fabrics 
used in making men’s suits have now 
reached 50 per cent of American produc¬ 
tion, with Japan the chief supplier. 
Imports of finished ' garments made of 
man-made fibres rose more than 350 per 
cent between 1962 and 1966. ITie industry 
does not seek to cut off imports or to 
raise tariffs, but to negotiate a sort of 
market-sharing agreement like that 
already applying to cottons. 

The cate of steel causes a certain dis¬ 
comfort even to the most convinced free¬ 
trader. Imports have risen from practically 
fiothiiig ten years ago to 11 per cent of the 


quotas ? 


Washington, DC 

total market ; there is persistent world¬ 
wide over-capacity and foreign sellers 
traditionally use exports at almost any 
price as a means of keeping their plants 
going. Liberals see nothing wrong with 
imports at their present level, particularly 
when they have provided a sort of safety 
valve for the United States during times 
of heavy demand (such as pre-strike 
periods) at home. But what if they reach 
25 or 30 or 40 per cent ? Steel remains, 
aher all, the symbol of industrial jx>wer 
and the thought of really heavy reliance 
on imports is a bit disconcerting. 

The case of oil is simply an effort by 
the domestic producers to add an extra 
padlock to the door that was locked as 
long ago as 1959. There has been pressure 
from various sources, including the domes¬ 
tic petrochemical industry, for certain 
specific liberalisations of the existing quota 
system, which was established under exec¬ 
utive order by President Eisenhower fol¬ 
lowing great congressional pressure and a 
permissive amendment in the 1958 trade 
legislation. The quota Bill this year would 
write the existing system into law and 
would bar any future liberalisation, but 
it would not reduce the present level of 
imports. Dairy products are a similar 
case. I'here have been quotas for years, 
as there are for other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, and the new legislation would 
simply tighten them somewhat. The pro¬ 
posals for lead and zinc, again, would 
restore in modified form a quota system 
that used to exist and was permitted to 
expire by presidential order in 1965. A 
new entry, much like steel, is electronic 
equipment. Here again there has l>een a 
tremendous surge of imports, often pro¬ 
duced by American subsidiaries abroad. 

What is different from the past is the 
turning toward the quota device, on a 
product basis, instead of a more general 
effort to keep a high tariff and to resist 
its reduction across-the-board. In spite 
of all the alarms, the qdota Bills this year 
would not touch 90 per cent of the tariff 
classifications covering American imports, 
though of course the volume of imports 
affected by the BBls hi much more than 
10 per cent of the total. There was 
ppol^bly more of a potential threat to 
exporting countries in the generalised 


“ escape clause" and “ peril point ” 
amendments of the old days, for no one 
knew to what products they might apply. 

As for quotas themselves as a device, 
there is something to be said on both sides. 
On the positive side, they can (and would 
under the pending Bills) permit a .sub¬ 
stantial volume of imports, and even 
growth in imports, while a tariff can be 
so high as to be prohibitive. By leaving 
the tariff low they leave exporters’ profits 
unaffected. On the negative side the 
quota sets absolute limits to foreign com¬ 
petition, regardless of costs ; unless it can 
l>e administered flexibly under presidential 
discretion, it rules out the opportunity of 
using imports to meet temporary shortages 
at home, as steel imports have been used 
in the past; it raises all sorts of administra¬ 
tive problems in allocating shares to 
individual importers and to foreign export¬ 
ing countries; and finally, it happens to 
be illegal under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

In any case, good or bad, the sudden 
imposition of quota restraints on even 
five or six products all at once is bound to 
look like a reversal of America’s trade 
policy and the Johnson Administration 
has so reacted. The thunderous words of 
Mr William Roth, the President’s special 
representative for trade negotiations, have 
raised terrifying threats of foreign retalia¬ 
tion against up to $12 billion worth of 
American exports. The President has said 
that the Bills would increase prices to 
consumers (which they probably would 
not, at least not enough to be visible) and 
has promised a veto. The importing com¬ 
munity, backed by a handful of Senators 
such as Mr Percy of Illinois and Mr Javits 
of New York, is belatedly tiying to rally 
public opinion against the Bills. Editorials 
in newspapers have been almost univer¬ 
sally opposed to them and some 40 foreign 
countries have protested. 

Where, &ien, does the situation stand? 
The prospect is that the majority of 
Senators, imder heavy pressure from the 
geographic^ly widespread textile indus¬ 
try, will be given a chance to satisfy their 
constituents and vote on the Bill* extend¬ 
ing the quota systems to textiles of wool 
and man-m£lde fibres. This would be at¬ 
tached as a rider to a minor Bill reducing 
the duty on Chinese gooseberries, an exotic 
fruit from New Zealand that a group in 
Oregon wants to import for distribution 
to members of its ** Fruit of the Month ” 
club. What will happen to this manoeuvre 
in the House of Representatives is 
uncertain, although Mr Mills, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, has 
introduced a textile quota Bill himself. 
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In any event, if the J)ill should reach the 
President’s desk he would probably veto 
it and there is little chance his veto would 
be over-ridden—even though one elcriient 
in the drive for restraints on irn|X)rts is 
disillusionment with the nation’s foreign 
policy and with the President himself. 

But assuming that the avalanche of 
protectionist proposals can be stopped this 
year, the problem will not go away. One 
begins to wonder whether a sensible “ least 
bad” solution might be for the major 
exporters, particularly Japan, simply to 
exercise a bit of restraint in this market 
for a while. Fortunately, steel imports 
have already turned downward in the past 
three months and part of the explanation 
may be a decision by the Japanese to take 
it easy. Whether restraints by the British, 
Japanese and Italian woollen industries 
are possible is difficult to say, hut they 
may be the alternative to something 
worse. If the actual pressure of imports 
were relieved for a while, the liberal 
forces in America would be greatly streng¬ 
thened. The battle is not going to be won 
by preaching free-trade theory. 

In the background is a separate prob¬ 
lem—namely, the more positive trade 
legislation that the Administration intends 
to propose for consideration next year. 
Its main feature is repeal of the 
“ Anierican Selling Price ” system of 
valuation of benzenoid chemicals, the key 
to the separate chemicals package 
negotiated in the Kennedy Round which 
involves a major further reduction of 
European, including British, duties on 
chemicals. In the present protectionist 
climate, the chances of this Bill scarcely 
appear good. 

And has any one thought of Unctad 
(the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development) and the probability that 
the meeting at New Delhi in the new year 
will approve the principle of preferences 
for manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods from the poor countries ? This 
would appear a sick joke in the light of 
the present mood of Congress and, to say 
the least, the problem of getting liberal 
trade measures past the United States 
Congress has hardly been in the forefront 
of the Unctad debates up to this point. 
In short, even if the worst of the quota 
measures can be headed off, and even if 
they are less downright wicked than they 
have l>een painted, this is hardly a bright 
moment for the liberals on trade policy. 


Bonins go back 


Mr Sato, the Japanese primfj minister, is 
returning to Tokyo from Washington 
with the .Bonin Islands, whidh were taken 
from Japan during the Pacific war, under 
his belt. This concession may help to 
satisfy his vociferous nationalist critics at 
h^M^ and costs the United States little : 
llwp^onins are of negligible strategic 
vaHikel!'^ But on Okinawa, a much more 
ll^.thbrn in the relations between the 
■iplted States and Japan, Mr Sato had 
to be satisfied with the President's promise 


to be guided by “ the aim of returning 
the Ryukyu Islands ” (of which Okinawa 
is one) to Japan. 

Mr Sato could not have expected, 
indeed may not really have wanted, more 
at this time. Okinawa is a billion dollar 
nuclear fortress, the keystone of American 
defence in the Pacific and the gate 
through which American troops flow to 
Vietnam. In a speech in Washington Mr 
Sato .said that Japan fully recognised its 
importance to the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Far East, including 
that of Japan. He argued, nevertheless, 
that the island could be returned without 
ceasing to be an “ effective ” military l>ase. 
But the American military authorities 
strongly oppose any step which would 
subject the island to the terms of the 
defence treaty liCtwecn the two countries : 
this contains a provision for “ prior con¬ 
sultation ” with Japan before decisions 
are taken to employ troops and weapons 
from American bases on Japanese soil. 

I'he defence authorities would be most 
unwilling to have their use, of Okinawa 
subject to Japanese approval or even to 
a dispute over the precise meaning of the 
words ” prior consultation." And Mr Sato 
was not prepared to promise that, if 
Okinawa was returned to Japan, the 
United States would retain the right to 
launch military missions from it and to 
store nuclear weapons there. Okinawa, 
it is felt in Washington, should stay in 
American hands until Japan is prepared 
to play a bigger pari in Pacific defence. 

Both Mr Sato and President Johnson 
recognise each other’s political problems. 
Mr Sato, in the past a cautious upholder 
of American policy in Vietnam, made his 
contribution by calling on North Vietnam 
to give some sign that a pause in the 
American bombing would lead to peace 
talks. A .suspension of the bombing wa.s 
.sought, he said, not just for it.self, but as 
a step toward the realisation of peace—a 
view strongly held by President Johnson. 

Republican runners 

Romney the 
unready 

Lansing, Michigan 

When he has made his statement (prob¬ 
ably this weekend) of his intentions for 
the presidential campaign, Governor 
Cieorge Wilcken Romney of Michigan 
will get ready for a staccato tour of 
western and eastern Europe, partly to 
learn, partly to make a start on recon¬ 
structing the reputation that clings to 
him, of a man at home on the home 
front but ill-versed in international 
affairs. A self-made rich man of sixty, 
Mr Romney has spent most of his career 
in middle western industry. He came late 
to politics and his political reputation rests 
On his performance as Goverit^r of Michi¬ 
gan over the past flve yearst a slender 
base, considering Whtit a huge and diverse 
following a candidate for a presidential 



nomination, let alone for the Pr^ssidcncy, 
needs. 


A candidate younger, or more sophisti¬ 
cated in world politics, or politically more 
seasoned, or indeed all three would not 
have been difficult to find. But it is behind 
Mr Romney that the leaders of the 
moderate or liberal cau.se in the Republi¬ 
can party, and notably the two chief 
losers to Mr Goldwater in 1964, Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller and Governor Scran¬ 
ton, have chosen to stand while the open¬ 
ing moves in the presidential game are 
played. More than anything else this 
reflects their recognition that niere lack 
of support would not have kept Mr 
Romney out of the contest for the 
Republican nomination. 

His sense of mission and purpose is 
huge, his conviction of rightness unshak¬ 
able. Adversity and the fear of defeat 
mean less to him than to the others. Only 
actual defeat can remove him from the 
campaign. This could take the form of a 
rcalK bad showing in the various contests 
in the state Republican parties in the first 
half of next year ; or defeat could be 
postponed until the party’s national con¬ 
vention in August. 

Mr Romney’s religion and internal 
make-up have blended to produce this un¬ 
quenchable character. His paternal great¬ 
grandfather was an English carpenter 
who went West with a cart to the i»w 
Mormon settlement in Utah in 1850 and 
his grandfather was one of the Mormons 
who moved to Mexico rather than give 
up their institution of polygamy j -the fact 
that Mr Romney was born there in exile 
is a conceivable ground for legal argu¬ 
ment about his eligibility for the 'Presi¬ 
dency. The Pancho Villa rebellion ifrove 
the exile community back to the United 
States when the present (Jovernor of 
Michigan was five and, although he did 
not have an unhappy childhood, he had 
a poor and arduous one. He never com¬ 
pleted a university career and the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints con¬ 
tributed more to his higher educatiPH 
than any secular body. Like other young 
Mormon men he was sent off as a mis- 
sbnaty, as it happened to Britain, where 
he trained as a public speaker at Hyde 
Park Corner and in Edinburgh. 
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The trademark is famous. 



Almost anywhere in the world you look, wherever petroleum products 
are used, Sinclair is very likely to be part of the picture. Today, Sinclair 
products are bought, sold, used, produced or under development on 
six continents. 

The Sinclair trademark has become a sign of quality in crude oils, fuels, 
lubricants, waxes, petrochemicals. Altogether Sinclair make^ some 
1200 different petroleum products for virtually every petroleum use. 

Today, Sinclair is expanding its international business. If you a 
petroleum marketer-or plan to be in the future-you can find unique 
opportunities for profit by sharing in Sinclair’s new growdh. For infor¬ 
mation on obtaining a Sinclair franchise, we invite you to dordact tha 
Director of Marketing, Sinclair^ Uitefnational Oil Cpmpimy, IbOO F^i 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. lOOSPjlktS.^.' , - • 

Sinclair Intematliimdi bil Company 
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SanFrandsco 



and America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia in between... 


all yours on TWA! 

In business on an international scale ? 
You need an airline to match — and 
America has a matchless one. TWA. 
Now at the peak of a year’s global 
expansion, TWA is the only carrier that 
flies to all important U.S. markets west 
to San Francisco and east to China 
Coast markets, too. Every TWA jet is 
scheduled for your convenience. Every¬ 
where. Each is specially equipped for 
your well-being and relaxation aloft. 
See for yourself, next trip, on the airline 
that flies the world. Call “Mr. Inform- 
.ation”, your Travel Agent—or TWA! 


Welcome TWM 
totheworidof^ 
IbansWoridAiiluies* 

* itnrtoi mark owii^ TNmi WarM AMinai;' Jup. 



,, . .. 
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Mr Romney is not a bigot, he does not 
surrender his political judgment to the 
theologians ; for instance, he has stood 
firmly in word and action on an enligh¬ 
tened view of Negro rights which, what¬ 
ever ingenuity may be used to reconcile 
the two, could not flow naturally from 
the tenets of the Mormon Church. But 
he wears his religion on his sleeve and his 
self-righteousness is on occasion un¬ 
ashamed. Not only Mr Goldwater found 
this in 1964, when he sought Mr 
Romney’s support and got a long lecture 
on the principles from which Mr Romney 
was not prepared to depart "one iota.*’ 
(Mr Goldwater has not forgotten. Asked 
earlier this year what he thought of Mr 
Romney’s prospects, he said: “ It all 
depends if he decides to come back to 
the Republican party.’’) But Republican 
moderates experienced his self-righteous¬ 
ness just as keenly. 

Mr Romney would have nothing to do 
with Governor Scranton’s forlorn effort 
to rally the moderates against Mr Gold- 
water’s nomination. On the first and only 
ballot at the San Francisco convention, 
Mr Romney’s supporters voted for 
Romney. He stood aside from the fight 
led by ^nator Scott and Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller to get the Republican state¬ 
ment of beliefs modified and, when their 
effort had been beaten back, he fought a 


fight of his own on the same points for 
Negro rights and against extremism. He 
explained that his concern was with prin¬ 
ciples, not Piersons, and that hi.s "tactics 
had been dictated by a desire to keep the 
conflict of principle separate from the 
struggle for the nomination—something 
that ordinary politicians knew could not 
be done at that time. Mr Romney’s lofty 
disregard of mundane political interests 
has never stopped him keeping hi.s fences 
mended in his own state, where he is a 
formidable vote-getter^ It ha.s prompted 
some ill-natured witticisms. Somebody 
once expres.sed the fear that Mr Romney 
" might u.se tlie Presidency as a stepping- 
stone to higher office.’’ 

In other respects he emlxxiies on a 
scale larger than life the qualities Ameri¬ 
cans are brought up to admire. His 
energy is stupendous, his honesty and 
sobriety total, his business achievements 
substantial; his jaw is strong, his hair 
silver, his face ruddy and open, his 
manner frank and warm, his voice manly, 
his handshake firm, his step bri.sk, his 
build solid but not without elegance. His 
belief in free enterprise is combined with 
a populist distrust of corporate bigness. 
Excessive concentration of power in big 
firms and big trade unions, he holds, 
tempts the two sides in industry to settle 
their differences at the expense of public 


interest: it is plain that the automobile 
industry, in which he grew big himself 
(but with a disarming personal a.ssociation 
with the compact car, the small man’s 
symbol), i.s much in hi.s iiiind when he 
talk: about busines.s. 

It comes as a slight surprise that he 
abhors protectionism and really believes 
in international trade. A natural 
generosity breaks through the crust of 
puritaji values : in the same way as he is 
vehement for the just treatment of 
Negroes and other underprivileged minori¬ 
ties in America, he ha.s a lively concern 
for the developing nations ; he believe.s 
that the rich countrie.s have .strong reasons 
to help them and feels deeply about the 
international dangers if they do not. The 
state of western Europe, and the neglect 
of its European relations by the United 
States, make him uneasy. These attitudes 
differ from any stereotyped version of the 
middle western Republican outlook. 

Equally, his attitude to the Vietnam 
war differs. Here, however, not only is 
the subject-matter complex and the right 
path hard to .see, but also the Republican 
party tends to split on either side of 
President Johnson’s position. Mr 
Romney’s difficulty in deciding whether 
the war was right in the first place, 
whether, now that it exists, it can be 
settled by negotiation, whether Mr John- 


Growing pains 

The young upstart of the New World is 
growing up—up the population scale at 
least. The large clock in the lobby of the 
Department of Commeax Building, which 
licks ofl a new American every 14^ seconds, 
will strike 200 million on November 20th, 
making the United States the fourth 
country in history to reach a population 
of that amoutR. The magic figure may 
actually have been passed back in the 
spring of 1965, as the 1960 census is 
thought to have missed some 5.7 million 
Americans, nearly two-fifths of whom were 
hard-to-register Negroes in the ghettoes. 

The count could reach 300 million by 
1990, according to the most optimistic 
projection by the United States Census 
Bureau. But a population boom, once 
longed for by pesssiinistic demographers 
during the depressed nineteen-thirties, has 
become a mixed blessing. For the benefits 
of numbers and increased wealth must 
be matched against overcrowded cities and 
polluted natural resources. 

On the surface the boom looks like a 
bust. In the past decade the annual rate 
of population has slowed down. The death 
rate has stopped sliding and only the dis¬ 
covery of some sensational new life-saving 
device is likely to start it declining sharply 
again. Immigration, once a life-blood trans¬ 
fusion into the economic fonunes of 
America, has become a negligible factor. 
More important, thb year the birth rate 
may be dipping below the lowest in history. 
To the chagrin of hopeful moralists, the 
" pill *’ is not the culprit; the long-term 
decline began a century and a half ago. 

Yet even at the current rate the number 
of Americans continues fo increase by more 
than 2 million each year. The key to this 


paradox lies in the burgeoning population 
base; the same rate of growth in 1867 
would have added only 411,000 people. 
Equally important arc the spurts which 
demographers often cannot foresee: the 
“ baby booms.” I’hc results of one such 
phenomenon—the wave of marriages and 
births after the last war—will soon be 
felt in full; the offspring of that boom 
are now reaching their most fertile years. 

Although the size of the average family 
has been slowly falling, the typical couple 
still wants three to four children. But it 
would require an average of only 2.1 
children a woman to maintain the popula¬ 
tion at its present .size. Far from heading 
for a decline, the country is " balanced on 
a demographic hair trigger.” 

The problem docs not have the 
immediacy of the crisis which faces the 
developing nations: land and food are 
still plentiful and national wealth is grow¬ 
ing faster than population. It is more 
the " quality of American life ” which 
is jeopardised. The restless millions are 
concentrating themselves geographically in 


the least comfortable fashion possible. 
Young men (and women) are still going 
west in phenomenal numbers; since 1950 
the rate of increase in the wesi has been 
twice that of the country .a.s a whole and 
California has just superseded New York 
as the most populous state. Another 
major exodus has been from the rural south 
towards the cities of the north and the 
cast coast. 

The land remains 90 per cent rural, 
but the urban tenth contains about 70 per 
cent of the population. The shift from 
farm to city may be slowing down, but the 
fat concentric suburbs which ring the 
decaying cores of cities arc beginning to 
merge together into giant megalopolises. 
By the year 201H3 one morbid prediction 
has the majority of Americans living in 
three giant conglomerations: ” Boswash,” 
.stretching along the east coast from Boston 
to Washington ; ” Chipitts ” from Chicago 
to Pittsburgh; and ” Sansari,” .swinging 
from San Francisco to San Diego. It is 
conccivabltB that Chipitts might merge one 
day with Boswash to form " Chiboswash." 
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son is to he rebuked for rash belligerency 
or for indecisiveness''and hesitation, is a 
genuine difficulty which many people 
more in the swim than middle western 
state CiovernOrs share with him But 
when he is genuinely at a loss, as he^has 
quite understandably been when he has 
talked about Vietnam at different times, 
he lacks equally the gift of silence, the 
political ruthlessness necessary to take a 
stand and stick to it right or wrong and 
tlie dialectical skill to present his uncer¬ 
tainties as useful contributions to the 
thinking out of a national problem. It is 
this that has brought his fortunes as a 
candidate low, as, just now, they are. 


In the lap of the Fed 


Senator Dirksen has been trying, on the 
basis of share and share alike, to break 
the deadlock bistween Congress and the 
President over tax surcharges and spend¬ 
ing cuts. But , any slight chance that 
Congress might agree to raise taxes before 
going home must have been dashed by 
the October employment figures; these 
showed that the number of jobs available 
had failed for the second successive 
month to keep up with the increase in 
the number of people seeking work. New 
orders received by manufacturers have 
also been falling off. The main reason for 
1 the decline in the industrial production 
index by over points in the last two 
months has been strikes in the motor 
industry and elsewhere and these have 
certainly distorted the economic pattern 
in other ways. But there has also been a 
levelling-off, for the time being, at least, 
in defence expenditures. 

On the other side of the economic 
equation is the latest survey of capital 
spending which suggests that it will be 
doing a little more for the economy in 
1968 than it has been doing this year. 
But the economic forecasters seem to be 
hesitating a little this autumn and those 
who have always maintained that over¬ 
heating of the economy is by no means 
certain in 1968 are rubbing their hands. 
Yet the Federal Reserve Board, and in 
particular its chairman, Mr Martin, 
admit to no doubt that inflationary pres¬ 
sures arc becoming uncontrollable. It 
seems to be only a question of time, 
which may now be very short, until the 
central bank accepts that Con|^ess is not 
going to approve the tax surcharge before 
next spring and begins to tighten credit. 

The Federal Reserve is now free to do 
this, if it wishes, because the JJpasury has 
completed its demands onHie money 
market for thb year, althflph it will 
borrow * heavily a^in early^lH 1968—so 
heavily that the market vnl be badly 
overloaded unless private demands are 
moderated. The government's latest 
financing was at the highest rate since 
192!—^5} ^r cent for seven-year notes, 
lis went well but where corporate bonds 
involved investors are difficult to 
ipt even by the highest yields since the 
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Civil War; the climax came this week 
when the United States Steel Corporation 
postponed an offering of debentures at 
the last minute because of “ unsettled 
market conditions." 

If interest rates rise to these heights 
when money is readily available, and has 
been for months, what will happen when 
credit is tightened ? No wonder the 
Federal Reserve is hesitating. It is widely 
believed that any restrictions that it does 
impose will be selective in'some way, so 
as to slow down the pre.sent rush to the 
bond market and to lessen the impact of 
tight money on small borrowers and on 
the housing industry, which is already 
feeling the wind of high interest rates. 


Fallen Temple 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

The man who heat Mrs Shirley I'eniple 
Black has invited President Johnson to 
listen to what goes on in San Mateo 
County in the coming month. Mr Paul 
McCloskey won the Republican nomina¬ 
tion, in a free-for-all primary election for 
a vacant congressional seat, with his 
modulated call for the United States to 
take stronger initiatives for peace in 
Vietnam. Now he faces a run-off election 
on December 12th with the Democratic 
front-runner, who has generally supported 
the Johnson Administration's war policies. 
The debate between the two men will 
swirl around alternative ways of enticing 
the North Vietnamese into what are 
called " meaningful negotiations." 

Mr McCloskey, who is 40, a lawyer and 
a former Marine officer decorated for 
bravery in the Korean War, drew much 
of the backing for his lavish campaign 
from Democrats. He got many of their 
votes too, as well as those of Republican 
moderates who liked neither the escalation 
of the war nor Mrs Black's ^a^lvice that 
war was best left to-generals. 

The Republican organisation will close 
ranks behind Mr McCloskey who is 
expected to win the run-off easily. But 
the party cannot hide its disappointment. 
I'he defeat of the former child star was 
the first rebuff to Governor Ronald 
Rea^^an's conservatives. Even so, the Cali¬ 
fornian Republican pRrty w^l, not \ye 
pushed into advoc^ing peadd.” fiut Mr 
McCloskey's victory emphasises the grow¬ 
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ing importance of that issue in American 
politics ; it also proves that you do not 
have to be a film star to win votes in 
California. 


Rocky's bond 


The voters of New York have helped 
their Governor, Mr Nelson Rockefeller, 
nearer to the Republican presidential 
nomination (not that he has admitted 
wanting it). This week they approved the 
issuing of $2.5 billion in bonds to be used 
for improving and integrating transport 
throughout the state. In campaigning for 
the issue’s passage, the Governor worked 
almost as hard as he did for re-election 
last year: His success will enhance his 
reputation throughout the country. 

The bond issue is the laigest ever pro¬ 
posed by a state or local government. It 
is also unique in more important ways, 
It will be the first bond to deal with more 
than one kind of transport and represents 
the first attempt by a state to take charge 
of a city's municipal transport problems. 
The Governor ha.s already set a planning 
group to work on drawing up a scheme 
for the entire metropolitan region of New 
York City. At the top of its list will 
probably be a new underground line for 
the East Side of Manhattan, better con¬ 
nections to Long Island and Staten Island 
and improvements to the surface railway 
lines which bring workers into the city. 

About $250 million of the money will 
be spent on small airports—some to 
syphon away private aircraft from the 
over crowded La Guardia and Kennedy 
Airports and others to encourage air traffic 
to small cities throughout the state. For 
new roads— a. prospect apparently pleas¬ 
ing to the voters but not to nature. cx>n- 
servancy groups—the sum of $1.25 billion 
has been earmarked. Another billion or 
so will be spent on the urban transport 
improvements—^Ijuses as well as subways. 
No project will be foisted on local author¬ 
ities without their consent ; they must 
pay 25 per cent of the cost, however. 

New York’s voters went even farther 
last week in following the advice of good- 
government or^nisations and newspaper 
leader writers. TTiey rejected emphatically 
a new state constitution, primarily because 
it would have ended the traditional ban 
against giving state funds to church 
schools. Many Roman Catholic neigh¬ 
bourhoods even voted against the new 
constitution, although many Catholic 
clergymen, including Cardinal Spellman, 
had endorsed it, as had Senator Robert 
Kennedy. Those who did not object to 
it on separatist grounds opposed it be¬ 
cause they felt that aid to religious schools 
would raise taxes. The defeat was bitter 
for the state’s Democrats, whose handi¬ 
work the new charter largely was* Now 
legislators from both parties will try to 
salvage their favourite provisions by pro¬ 
posing thm as amendments to the old 
constitution which has already had 169 
changes tacked on:to h since its adoption 
in 1894. . 
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THI MUIX **DAV-IIATI'* Most remarkable achievement 
in watch-making, the Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day^Date.’* 
Available only m i 8 -ct. gold or platinum, with matching 
**Presklcnt*' bracelet. Like aU Rolex Chronometers, every 
**Day-Date** is now awarded the highest distinction of the 
Swiss Institutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
*Eimeoially good results*' 

Itt supenative aocuracy is protected by the fiunous Rokx 
Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss crafumcn and guaran¬ 
tee 100% waterproof and itsmovement tsself-wound by the 
Perpetual rotor* The date and the day of the week, written in 
full, change instanfaneously every midnight* 


You know their names as you know your own. You know their faces from 
a thousand newspaper and magazine articles. You have seen them and 
heard their voices on newsreels and on your television screen. Their 
actions and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of them. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they include royalty, the heads of .states, great 
service commanders. But we invite you to look carefully at the next pic¬ 
tures that you see of them, at their wri.sts as well as their faces and clothes. 
You will notice that in almost every case they wear a wrist-watch. That 
watch win most likely have been made by RoLixof Geneva. We are proud 
of the service given by Rolex watches to so many eminent men through¬ 
out the world. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate and dependable. 


ROLEX 


mtmEXWATtHCOMfAIHMMinO/fMiidir it GEIIEVA. SWITZERLAND 

Ad«i Aucklind Binduag MigNi Bomkaf taih liiMAins CiracM CstygM MUn Hwmi HongKoni ,k 
London Madrid Mwii* Mllkowm Mlafillr Mdik Niw Yiffc Niii Sia Mo Smiapon Sydaw Tokyo 
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Capital's start 

Washington, DC, is off on its uphill road 
to become a model city. A more rcp«*e5en- 
tative (though still appointed) govern¬ 
ment, headed by a Negro, was installed 
early this month and fell straight to work, 
its spirits clouded only by the determina¬ 
tion of Congress to be consulted before 
Mr Washington, the new Mayor,’* alters 
the administrative set-up or the way the 
capital’s money is spent. The schools are 
al.so making a new beginning. After a 
four-month search for a new superinten¬ 
dent, an educator has been found who is 
positively attracted, not intimidated, by 
the problems of Washington’s schools-— 
racial, financial and political as well'as 
educational. 

Dr William Manning, who accepted the 
post after two other candidates had 
turned it down, comes from Lansing, 
Michigan, a small town with few Negroes 
which has never seen a civil rights demon¬ 
stration. He had a foretaste of what to 
expect when the meeting of the School 
Board which was considering his appoint¬ 
ment was invaded by a swarm of angry 
Negro militants. They are now challeng¬ 
ing the legality of the appointment in 
the courts, partly because of the way it 
was made, partly because they would 
have preferr^ a Negro, Dr Henley, who 
has been acting Superintendent sinqeT^Dr 
Carl Hamsen resign^ in July. The present 
School Board, which is appointed, is itself 
on the way out. Congress is expected to 
provide for Washingtonians to elect a new 
hoard next year. Some of Dr Manning’s 
Negro critics are sure to stand and may 
well be elected. Moreover, the teachers' 
union, which has just been recognised, 
may strike in January if its demands are 
not met. 

The real challenge, however, is to show 
that the American city with the largest 
propcjrtion of Negro pupils (9;^ per cent) 
can give them an education which will 
prepare them for full citizenship and en¬ 
able them to make the best use of all of 
their abilities. A $}X*cial study of the 
schools in Washington by teams frc»rn 
New York’s Teachers College, which was 
published recently, found them “ not 
adequate ” to the task ; specifically it 
criticised low academic achievement, a 
curriculum unsuited to an urban setting 
and to schools in which there is a high 
proportion of disadvantaged children, the 
number of ill-qualified teachers, obsolete 


the schools. But Congress, in this year’s 
budget for the District of Columbia, made 
it clear that it wanted none of this money 
to be spent on moving children about to 
secure a better racial balance. If the judge 
wants children to be sent to school by bus, 
.said Senator Byrd of West Virginia, “let 
him pay for it.” 


Votes against LBJ 

A vote for me is a yote against LBJ,” 
proclaimed Mr Louie Nunn; enough 
Kentuckians res}x>nded to make him 
Ciovernor-elect and the first Republican 
to win the office since 1943. It looks as 
though Mr Nunn was well-advised to run 
against the conduct of the war in Viet¬ 
nam, Negro rabble-rousers and riots and 
the Soviet 'Union, though what this for¬ 
mer county judge will do about them in 
the Governor’s mansion in Frankfort re¬ 
mains a mystery. There were few burning 
state issues in the campaign; on one- 
which wpuld have been redlly controver¬ 
sial—fair housing for Negroes—Mr Nunn 
and his Democratic opponent agreed to 
agree : they both opposed it. 

The colourless Democrat, Mr Ward, 
tried to argue that in a state election 
national issues were out of place, but his 
actions spoke louder. He carefully avoided 
identifying himself with the Democratic 
Administration in Washington and invited 
no national figures to campaign for him; 
Mr Nunn prevailed upon Governor Rea¬ 
gan, Mr Nixon and a host of other Repub¬ 
lican celebrities to visit the blue-grass 
state. They have their reward. Mr Nunn’s 
victory brings to 26 the number of states 
with Republican Governors, against 24 
for the liemocrats. But Mr Nunn may not 
have an easy time. The Democrats control 
both houses of the Legislature and elected 
their candidates for Lieutenant Governor, 
'I'reasurer and Attorney General. 

There is a temptation for Republicans 
to read even into scattered showers the 
l>eginning of a tidal wave that is to bring 
them the Presidency in 1968. The rebuff 
to Governor Hughes in New Jersey is no 
exception, particularly as he is one of 
President Johnson’s staunchest supporters. 
No doubt there was a background of 
” anti ” feelings, but the seizure of both 
house.s of the New Jersey Legislature by 
Republicans appears due more to the 
conviction that Governor Hughes and 
his Democrats were doing too much too 
fast to modernise a backward state. White 


Trust betrayed 

Critics of American “ colonialism ” in 
Okinawa could have a bigger—^and more 
justified—field day with Micronesia, the 
2,100 volcanic islands and oofal atolls of 
the Mar^ll, Mariana and Caroline 
chains which stretch in a highly strategic 
line from the Philippines halfway to 
Hawaii. To most Americans they recall 
the lush tropical paradise in the musical 
comedy South Pacific or the fierce battles 
which won the islands from the Japanese 
in the last war. But after twenty years of 
American administration as a United 
Nations Trust Territory, the islands are 
more accurately known as " the slums of 
the Pacific.” 

Faced with mounting criticism from the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council and 
the World Health Organization, the 
American government commissioned a 
survey of the possibilities of developing 
the Islands economically which was 
complete recently. President Johnson has 
also asked Congress to establish a com¬ 
mission to study the future political status 
of Micronesia with a view to a plebiscite. 

The “ strategic trusteeship ” permits the 
United States to fortify the islands— 
Bikini and Eniwetok were used for testing 
early nuclear devices and Saipan for 
training Chinese nationalist guerrillas— 
but it also requires the Americans to “ pro¬ 
mote the economic advancement and self- 
sufficiency of the inhabitants.” Yet 
the Americans have never replaced 
the economic and commercial facilities 
built by the Japanese, which were 
destroyed in the war, and a $172 million 
plan to build new schools, hospitals and 
public works, put off by the President, 
was abandoned completely before the end 
of the last session of Congress. The most 
positive thing done in recent years has 
been to pour in Peace Corps volunteers. 

i'he blame for the present situation is 
widespread. The islands are certainly not 
easy to administer : a population of 92,000 
is scattered over three million square miles, 
yet the actual land area is smaller than 
the smallest of the United States and the 
ecxmornic resources arc equally meager. 
The new report recommends that the 
government encourage the population to 
consolidate on about ten islands. Tourism 
might also bring in $7 million a year or 
more if the ban imposed on visiturs— 
including Americans—^for strategic reasons 
was lifted. 


buildings, cumbersome administrative pro¬ 
cedures and poor relations with the com¬ 
munity. If Congress wants the capital’s 
schools to be a model for other big cities 
to follow, the report said thali>it will have 
to provide more money, including special 
exceptionally large . grants for thfe li®ct 
five or ten years. • 

Unfortunately Dr Manning’s relations 
with ^ii||lKress may get pff to a sour start, 
lie/ ifflraper court order to sutjinit by 
jinu^Jpznd a planimiiglli^ 
and poor and idBiient childreh in 


fears (in a state which contains riot-torn 
Newark) were exploited shamelessly by 
charges that the Democrats were planning 
to send white children by bus into distant 
Negro ghettoes, in the name of racial inte- 
graition—a charge denied flatly by Gov- 
fernor Hughes. The redrawing of con¬ 
stituency , boundaries also helped the 
Republicans, who have won majorities 
lar^ enough to over-ride the Governor’s 
Veto ; the first thing they plan to do is to 
a:,nle^ law giving unentployment 
' to striking workers. 
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intei>coiitinental bank? 




Coptinental Bank is ready to serve yo jr coiporate 
banking needs throughout the free world. 

We‘ have two full-service branches in London, and one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. 

We have representative offices in Brussels, Zurich, 
Milan and Mexico City, and we recently opened 
another in Madrid. 

We have affiliated financial institutions in 
over a dozen nations to supplement our exten¬ 
sive network of wholly owned facilities. 

Our fully-staffed subsidiary—Continental 
Bank International—in New York City 
serves hundreds of important custom- 
* ers with interests which span the 
globe. 

As a major U.S. bank headquar¬ 
tered in Chicago, we work with a 
world-wide network of 3,100 oorre- 
indent banks that supplements 
Continental’s own facilities. 

Wherever in the world you have busi¬ 
ness to transact, you can depend on Con¬ 
tinental Bank, the inter-oontinental bank. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

CoBtineiitil IlttiioiiB Natloatl Bank and Truat Company of Chieagd* 

9 mlMhUlMlsBtfM«.Oklsits.lllteilsMM • MavOsr fMsnlDs9antlMmMsCsr»aratis» 

CoBtliiMital Bank latmatlonal. 71 Broadway, Now York 10006 
Brunaia • l^oadoa •ifadrid • Maalao Oty • Mlkn • Oaakf • Tokyo • Zurioh 


Ij^DON BfUNCIttBS: M-60 Moorfato, 47 Borkofov A 011 M 
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Business in Austraiia 
and New Zealand? 


Relax. 




and you can take that splendid sea voyage you've 
always promised yourself-and arrive fresh, alert and 
relaxed, ready for business 


Yet you need be away from your 
office only for a few extra days 
Here’s how you arrange it Plan to 
do business in Australia just before 
or after your annual leave Then sail 
there and fly back (or fly there and 
sail back)* Spend your leave 
enjoying the kind of ocean liner 


voyage that most men have to wait 
until retirement for And here's 
another thought—your PaO fare 
need cost little more than you would 
have to pay just to get to Australia, 
anyway 

*Some businessmen take this 
opportunity to sail round the world 


Some early sailings you can book on 


Ltava U K Ship 

ArrlvR 

Fremantle 

Arrive 

Sydnay 

Dec 14 Arcadia 

Jan 9 

Jan 16 

Dec 23 Orcades* 

Jan 16 

Jfin 21 

Jan 14 Canberra I 

Feb 3 

Feb 8 

Jan 17 Oransay (P) i 

_ I 

Mar 1 

Feb 13 Oriana 1 

Mar 3 | Mar 8 


Afflve 

NSW Zealand ^ 


Jan 26 (W) 


Feb 14(A) 
Feb 27 (A) 
Mar 13 (A) 


*One Class Tourist P v a Panama A Auckland W Wellington 


Get the full story now from your Travel Agent or PeO, or ask your secretary 
to post the coupon 

j^o P&O (Dept T.K7) Beaufort House, Gravel Lana, London, El. 
Tel 01-2838000 

j Please send me your free Fares and Sailings schedules 

I Name block LETTeas please 
I Address 

j 

I My Travel Agent is U 

! Address ^ 


i 4 



Who took the worry 
out of Mr. Johnson’s 
Japan trading? 


(we did) 

■ Daily dealings throughout the vnorld 
in all forms of internttional finance 
far 91 years, 

■ fullest coverage ^uglioutlajDan— 
extensive aseodatlons with Japanese 

. (hiMry. , 


h 


k 


, itteiMvoitiw 


voitium 


I 



m 

ISJK 


England 
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One of Fortune’s 


Non-U.S. Companies 

Sales $ 260,0CX),CX)0* 
Assets $ t36,000,0d0* 
Employees 22,400* 

•End of 1966 


Sulzer Production Range 
Foundry products 
Diesel engines 
Gas turbines 

Turbo and piston-type compressors 
Refrigerating plants, artificial ice rinks 
Fans and blowers 
Planning of thermal power plants 
Steam boiler plants 
Equipment for reactor plants 
Heating and air conditioning 
Pumps and pump-turbines 
Penstocks and distributors 
Pressure spheres 
Process engineering plants 
Gamma irradiation equipment 
Weaving machines 
Industrial Electronics 


4 Sulzer Bdllding Winterthur 


Sulzer® brothers Limited 
8401 Winterthur, Switzerland 

e ^,Seglet«f4Hl trade mark 



IMO Creene ,Avenue. SuHf esoj Mjaleo 1, 0.f.: Sutler 1 

“ —--.I- .. I - 


MMl: Sulz&jmeoa ltda., ^arteild zntt: New ¥ort 
P.O. Boxiift Bide. (Cenatfe) LW:, 

Jaeitfot Sutler W BMI' S./^Celxa doetal S^: aynoe illrea (B 74): ,Sul^r Hw^nos %a. 

P?!"? ATiJelfUt: Sutler Bros. SS* IlW Winterthur. Middle SastOoneuitingOfJioe^^^ 

Uiat Sutler Centrat Ohloe lor West Africa. 96*102 Broad Stree^P.0^^ SWjy 

'We^^pdeejf lAuatralla): Sulzer Broa. (London) Ltd., P O Box 362: T^re. ^^lier (Japan) 




not S.A.. AMU^ pDital .M<n83; Bio de 
JO No< fl6s, STp.; lima (P^); Buiiar dal 
,$Mlear Broe. (SoLth Afdca) Ltd.. P.O. Bex 930; 
^mrai Olfioe ^r p.E. Aaia, Killinay Road P.O. 
- C.P 0.147 J- Repreiantad In most other 
.. >-1 ._a 0 . 2 e.i 
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Available 
in all sizes. 
Obtainable 
everywhere. 


Window on 
EHtoin’f biggoft 
buiinoft 


The FARMERS WEEKLY business 
lecclon is essential to everyone • 
ccHloemed with the business aspects 
of ftvnning and agriculture. 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service...but 

when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 


Ever buy a more expendve piece of equipment to cut operating costs? Of course. 
Thousands of companies’ buy air freight every day for the same reason. 

They retdize that Emery*s rapid transport returns money for re-use throu^ 
faster turnover, reduced inventories, lower warehousing costs, and more 
economical purchasing. Add air freight to your program of modernized 
fnethods and Emery's worldwide network of offices to your profit-building assets. 


LONDON) 

VmgQ Scrvlc* 221, 

Loudon (HMtIuow) Airport North, 
Hounslow, Middx. 

Phone: 01*759-1832 


PRESTWICK: 
Freiilit Buildlnt 372, 
PrcstwiciL Airport, 

Ayr, Aynhire. 

Phone: Prcstwicii 78000 


MANCHESTER: 
BuHdlni 13, 

Manchodcr Airport (RIngwny), 
Mandwetcr, htmss. 

Phone: 001-437-0121 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Wynford Rond Induslihd Eitpio, 
Aeochft Green, 

BitminBhain, 27. 

Phone: 021-700-0491 
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A mcidem fertilizer comf^x 
for modem itafi 



At Bandar Shahpur, located on the Peraian Gulf near Abadan, 
Kellogg la aerving aa managing contractor for a giant £611 million 
“graaa roota*' fertilizer complex that promiaea far-reaching benefita 
for Iran'a economy. 

Being built for Shahpur Chemical Company Limited, jointly owned 
by Iran'a National Petiochemical Company and Allied Chemical 
Corporation, U.S.A., the complex will encompaaa aeven proceaa 
unite with aupporting offaitei, including power generation and 
diatribution facilitiea, a marine terminal, a 120-mile aour gaa pipeline, 
product atorage and loading facilitiea, workahopa, laboratory, and 
adminiatration buildinga. 

Hub of the complex ia a 1,000 metric ton/day ammonia plant of 


advanced Kellogg deaign, which will provide thla baaic petro¬ 
chemical for uae aa fertilizer and aa feedatock for the daily production 
of 600 tone of urea and up to 300 tone of diammonium phoaphate. 
Large quantitiea of aulphurio acid, eiemental aulphur, phoaphoric 
acid, and triple auperphoaphate will alao be produced. 

Kellogg'a ability to plan large procaeainO planta, aa well aa to 
engineer and cpnatruct them, haa given the orgenliation a atrong 
reputation for working with bualneaa Ond government leadera in 
building aound inveatmenta the world over. Inquiriea concerning 
the potential technical and financial feaaibility of major projacta 
are cordially invited. 



KELLOOQ IWTERNATIOMAL CORPORATION 

62 CHILTiBN 6TM|T, LONDON W1 . V 

THBi M W. KiLLOOa COMMNY, NEW YORK e THE CANADIAN KElftOOG OONleANY IjMrrEO, TORONTO 0 B^ETE KELLOGG. 
PARIS e DEUT$CI#KELLOGG INOUSTRIEBAU G.m.b.h.. DUSSELDORF • COMPANIA KEU0G6 ESPANOU. IAdRID 0 KELLOGG 
OVERSEAS CORPORATION. SYDNEY • KELLOGG PAN AilEFllCAN CORPORATION BUENOS AIRES e KELLOGG OVERSEAS 
SERVICES CORPORATION. BOGOTA 
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PITTSBURGH, 
CAPITAL CITYS 

Plltsburgh*ba8ed companies control 
approximately thirteen billion dollars 
(roughly, over four and a half thousand 
million pounds sterling) in invested 
capital. Only New York controls more. 

Sixty-seven major corporations make their 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, smack in the mid¬ 
dle of America's most heaviiy popuiated in¬ 
dustrial concentration. They’re large corpo¬ 
rations (23 are among the largest in the 
nation) whose decisions invoive 1,102 manu¬ 
facturing plants throughout the world, and 
many more thousands of products. 

Pittsburgh National Bank serves this rich, 
diversified market We have a deep, exten¬ 
sive understanding of this area’s industrial 
operations. We know Pittsburgh—its busi¬ 
nessmen, companies and commerce. If you 
do—or plan to do—business In this capital 
city, call or cable. 


T 


PITTSBURGH NHnONRL BRNK 




Tiltx: 




FoundMl 1M4 


Pitot Vtnddiho. Ptrli lor. Prtno# 
ono. RIohollou d7-80 
Otblo: PITTHANK Tilot: 19441 

Total Rtaeureoa 91,901,904 449 



why do aearty ZOM ef Brilatadi 
■OBtsieoooilDleoiiipaaissfrotoet 
thsir itaib throadi IDIt (TOBisf 


Because BUPA Group protection-the easy way to pay for 
private treatment in lllness-brings Important benefits to 
forward-looking managements. BUPA Group protection 
means that company personnel can normally get treatment 
they need without delay, and can be In touch by telephone 
during their stay In hospital or nursing home. It also means a 
20% reduction In individual BUPA subscription charges, with¬ 
out any contribution whatever by the company. 

Only the minimum administrative assistance is required to runa 
Group, which can be started with as few as 10 members of the 
staff. 

There Is a comprehensive new booklet, describing just how 
BUPA Groups operate, called 'Management and the BUPA 
shield'. Post the coupon today for your copy. 


The British United Provident Association Provident House 
Essex Street London WC2 Please send 
me complete information about BUPA 
Group protection. 


NAM 


tnai 

JEL 

lUttUAPiranK 


Manaiement 
and the 
BtJPA shield 
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DiSSOlVING BOUNDAH^S 

PoUticB and Social Science 

By W. J. M. Mackenzie. 

Penguin, (Pelican Original.) 424 pages. 

The fact that Pkofessor Mackenzie’s book 
is presented in the slippen and dressing 
gown of a Pelican rather than in the blue 
serge^ collar and tie of a Clarendon Press 
pr^uction ought not to mislead even the 
most casual reader. Though written pour 
servir, with the ve^ practical intent of 
filling a gap in British avyareness rather 
than of pushing back the frontiers of 
learning itself, it is also a study which, by 
assembling, ordering and assessing con¬ 
temporary work in political science, pro¬ 
poses fruitful hypotheses of its own and 
gives the reader an outline map that even- 
in this fast dianging discipline will stand 
him in good slead for a long time. It is 
a book of wide learning, much practical 
wisdom, shrewd common sense and a kind 
of scholarly gamesmanship. 

In the generation since the second world 
war the academic study in Britain of poli¬ 
tics, or government, or political science (the 
uncertainty of nomenclature is no doubt 
itself significant, but of what ?) has ex¬ 
panded enormously. Even so, it has lagged 
behind developments in the United States, 
whether one measures them in the crude 
terms of literary output or in diversity of 
topics tackled or methods employed. Thus 
despite British progress our relative stand¬ 
ing in the discipline has declined and the 
gap between the comparatively traditional 
British approach and the riotous origin¬ 
ality and try-anything-onceness of 
American work has increased. The two 
countries no longer, over large areas of the 
subject, speak the same language, ask the 
same questions or hope for comparable 
answers. The first task of Professor Mac¬ 
kenzie’s book, crudely stated, is to try to 
bridge this gap, to put the intelligent but 
wary British reader in the way of under¬ 
standing what the Americans are up to. In 
this he has been highly successful. Free of 
any taint of patronage but retaining the 
salt of a wholesome scepticism, omnivor- 
ously curious, commanding an easy, direct 
and conversational vocabiua^ f<^ ^ toil¬ 
some job of translating a diversity of jar¬ 
gons, he is as reliable a mic|dle-man as 
could be wished. 

Whcthq:*, even with such a guide, the 
average reader will immediately master 
the “over-arching theories” that Profes¬ 
sor Mackenzie r^My regards as the gate¬ 
ways tO' the new political science is 
perhaps mom doubtful. The systems theory 
g^ciated with David Easton and the 
l&^l theoi^ . (he wisely ajMttains Irqsm ;, 
■ipibgiany^sshiple^ Ikbei) orTailcott Fhr- 
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sons retain a considerable opacity even in 
the light of Professor Mackenzie’s lucid 
exposition. But when he moves on to ^e 
“partial theories” such as information 
theory, , games theory, and the whole 
range of ideas that politics is borrowing 
from economics, he is extremely success¬ 
ful ; if his keys fail to unlock these doors 
for the intelligent layman nothing will. 

But besides the changing methods, there 
is the changing content of the subject or 
rather perhaps one should say the dis¬ 
solving TOundaries—the impact of the life 
sciences, of ecology, anthropology, sociol¬ 
ogy, to say nothing of law and linguistics. 
At Manchester University in Professor 
Mackenzie’s time a close relationship grew 
up between anthropologists and politicians 
which is fully reflected in these pages, but 
what most readers will find of the greatest 
value is his wide knowledge of the work 
done in respect of less primitive societies— 
the world of “ politics without states ” that 
has been the separate province of the in¬ 
dustrial sociologist, the management con¬ 
sultant, the criminologist and all the other 
specialists, theoretical and practical, who 
have proliferated often faster than politi¬ 
cal scientists themselves. 

In an extended final section Professor 
Mackenzie returns to the core of the disci¬ 
pline, the study of the state, in both its 
internal and its external relationships. No 
longer, however, can this be the state in 
any merely legal sense ; it must be related 
to the reality of political life as it is lived, 
to behaviour. This raises the question of 
whether one studies politics essentially as 
statics or dynamics. Is the proper unit, as 
on the whole British scholars have assumed, 
the state which has, so to say, “ arrived ” 
—leaving the study of process to the his¬ 
torian or the sociologist ? Or should the 
political scientist make change itself his 
theme ? And if so, in an interdependent 
world, can the boundaries of his study be 
less than the vikumene itself ? Is all poli¬ 
tical science in the last resort, at one end 
of the sjpectrum at least, international 
relations ? *: 

Professor Mackenzie does not pretend to 
provide firm answers to these qilesttons. 
What he has done is to pose them in a 
way that invites us to rethink traditional 
formulations, to detect connections where 
we imd previously only observed other¬ 
nesses, to ask whether the present scale 
and framework of our efforts adequate* 
Ta cfa?, to f^ noliible service, 
im ' my tO ' W prol^ion 
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politics but also to the larger cause of 
mobilising man's latent resources to or¬ 
ganise and control what a increasingly 
man’s man-made environment. Thus what 
begins as a debate about the plotting of 
an atsadenttc curriculini^ <jani>n^ 
ultimate queiti^ of man^ 'ability td fikve 
himself from cosmic hiin* Professor 
kehzie is the last kind bf p^tioal scientist 
to sethiihself up in bu^inedi iis an eschato- 
logist That arguMf^ sj6 proceeds 
pite the stud&udy “ tI^W*away “ style of 
tho dialogue indicates the significance of 
the questions he explores. No. more 
arresting or stimulating book has come 
from a British political scientist since the 
war. 


AGAINST COERCION 

The Rise of Toleration 
By Henry Kamen. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. (World Univer¬ 
sity Library.) 25fi pages, illustrated. 
I2S fid paperbound. (25s clothbound.) 

Papists and Puritans under Elizabeth I' 

By Patrick McCirath. 

Bland ford Press. (Problems of History 
Series.) 444 pages. 37s fid. 

The World University Library is part of 
the drive towards higher education. It 
is aimed at the university student, and is 
published simultaneously in Europe, 
England, and the United^ States. “ The 
Rise of Toleration ” is therefore intended 
to be informative rather than entertaining. 

It provides a factual academic account of 
a complex subject in a convenient paper¬ 
back format. In addition it has unusual 
stimulating illustrations. Mr Kamen's 
text by contrast is stiff reading ; he writes 
without the literary facility necessary to 
communicate his knowledge to the general 
reader. His repetitive use of the word 
“ irenir,” for example, becomes oppres¬ 
sively monotonous. This is a pity since 
his subject is important, and has direct 
relevance to our own time. The arguments 
against the coercion of minority groups 
(put forward, as Mr Kamen points out, by 
perceptive thinkers among Catholic and 
Protestants alike) apply equally well to 
the political ideologies of the modern { 
world as they did to the religious doc¬ 
trines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In fact in his concluding sec¬ 
tion Mr Kamen links tlie progress ^ the 
concept of toleration directly with that 
of social development: “ A developing 
society operating on illiberal principles 
cannot possibly recognise toleration for all 
faiths ” (this applies to secular as well as 
religious opinions) ; “ The battle to main¬ 
tain elementary freedoms is obviously a 
constant one, and carries no assurance 
of success, for the gains of a past age 
may be wiped out in tine Bpt 

although Mr Kamen gives I' ebinpr 
Sivt summary of the thought of' the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries on religi¬ 
ous toleration, he confines himself to this, 
and <Hnits all reference yo the suppre^ion 





PROPULSION! 


Thinking of launching a naw businesa venture^ Faaling’ at saa about just haul you cah raiaa the cash and capabilities fc 
Investment? Worrying over whether you'll sink or be able to go it alone? Then oati on the jMitsui Group, 

Out scope of interests is vast... our combined knowledge and Intarnatibnal sarvfoes probably unsurpassed. iOur singl 
purpose: to supply propulsion. The kind of propelling force behind progress and profit that you can’t afford to ovarlool 
Don’t. Get the Mitsui Group behind yOUr project. Soon. _ 

#M|tidies.,LU.aradlng)4GlttulM.LU.4MtM«eiMdeil ii, MMl|bfaillN^ Ui. ♦ M il«|ii|rt|| ft.. 1 

wa^ ft., itt. # Mtttii ftMtrKtin ft., us. 4 */l|lllsl »Nk» Wli P <Mmi k fft tjin^ ft, yu. ♦ Tin taSiitd 

«|.4ts. ♦ GftH Gitaai ift imimin # IMitf # Tfti fapasMlii ftryiirt 

fc |i| ||pii»stM»Wit, us. ♦ itort ftst Eststs ft., tft » Wftsi ^Pi i f l Otlr Tfti Wiilft lisiiWWf US. ^ i 






One of these Royal Worcester plates will 
!ll abroad for £5 (Worcester export over half their output). 
The other is a casualty. Call in IBM. 


Iiere is a flawJa the rhtht head plate the sue of a 
nhole. Aininorfaidt,biitit‘sbigenom^ to turn 
lexportintoanjeet. How to reduce £e chance 

litis is edwit jRoyal Wotoester him oalM 
Bt^FHd«ytlie local WM Satyiee 
naa tam of'^ 
km Ailww l^DUQOll!|piei0esftweel<ii6lte^ 


how many pieces were spoiIt?But which pieces? 
Spoilt AowMndprecisdy wAere? And if a particu* 
lar item-sauce boats, say-is havittgitibadrun,how 
tnanydinner services are fotatto bp j«|COiapleteT 

Immediate ohjectim ate toiiA|troye tiHtnuBtC' 
tiire so that Kjfeets occur less own. When you’n 
exporting more than half yOnr output, oertahit}' 
trf'delivery is vital. 

In tjha Kwi ran* iMwi^ Royal W<hW^ 


know the true cost of every item they make, tha 
will be a large Step from operating by traditiona 
methods to real scientific management. 
hmim4rilc IBM has te saiHsfiMtieB of slkswt^ 

ifcat k leatt Ritte ^ RiMBiik<li*^R jJI gga asavi^H—H aiaaiMtdiii 

Ip i wt B B i aW iSW waiter lb itoB.RoyWt y s « eai^ 

bbwi^uSUSa TRiyi 

b#»i4i >b i ai s pi iiw^ UPHtI 






N«v«r b6f(^ |ias a foreign airline baen the f‘ii%t to fty a U.8.> built jdt But 
ih ttooewber, Uif^nsa wtH'^o this. »; 

it's not juat;^ gpod'WW gesture. We had a big share in this plane's exilbtence. '; 

Wa had aakpil Boeing to build a short-range jet to our specifioations, And 
when they ahow^ design ^ to us and other airlines—we were the first who 
agreed to buy. 

To 08 , It ume hV far the beat plana. Unlike ottter short-range jets, the 737 :: 
Oabin is as wipe as Ihiose en the big jets, So a 7^ passenger doesn't gpt less 1; 
roont. H 


And we eted, got the "high- lift” wlnp flaps used on a larger Boeinp jet TNS 

^tsWke 


. A 7 . 


A^lonieted,simplified controls located .in 



'eaaier.;'So. your time at inletrniel^hfr.etoiw is 


■0.' ..^1 




prabc^ wouldnT have bulk it without the gt^pisns ,|4Kf|han8a 

!, Aaafliawjig flwl h>, it we did get features we wSntai' ' 

.. .. 



j'j '^1 





amt An4regiea;wwleigtoundattli»Ha«d y a«ti»l-coppTiiiiiw of Fiteonfendg* lit ttaSadburyare^t Canada 744 
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of non-religious opinions such as the helio¬ 
centric theories of Copernicus and Galileo. 
With this limitation, and in his particular 
field, his book is useful to anyone needing 
a basic introduction to the subject. 

Mr M^rath*s book focuses the general 
issues raised by Mr Kamen into a detailed 
study of particular religious minorities 
under Elizabeth 1 . His style is more 
loadable, and his subject, being restricted, 
moie easily digested. So much research 
has been done during the last five years 
that the generalisations of past histories 
on the Catholic and Puritan probleAi no 
longer stand. Mr McGrath gives a clear 
account of this recent work, and he has 
had the perspicacity to extend his narra¬ 
tive into the reign of James I, so includ¬ 
ing the Hampton Court Conference, and 
the changing character of both minorities 
as the Anglican church strengthened its 
position and defined its doctrine. He has 
an interesting section on the pattern and 
distribution of religious dissent during the 
period, and many of his conclusions 
modify and correct the generally accepted 
opinions on the subject. His book is there¬ 
fore of considerable value to teachers and 
students. 

A NEAT PACKAGE 

A History of Economic Change in 
England, 1880-1939 

By R. S. Sayers. 

Oxford University Press. 186 pages. 7s 6d 
paperbound. 

This book is a successor to T. S. Ashton’s 
little classic on “The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion ” and like its predecessor it is some¬ 
thing of a tour de force. In a little over a 
hundred and sixty pages Professor Sayers 
gives an exceptionally clear and well-in¬ 
formed account of the main features of 
English economic development from the 
period when Britain was ceasing to be 
" the work.shop of the world ” down to tiie 
outbreak of the second world war. 'Fhough 
very little of real importance has been 
omiUed, there is no sense of congestion. 
To compress the economic history of these 
heavily documented and exceedingly com¬ 
plex decades into a small book is—to 
quote E. L. Woodward on a comparable 
exercise—like packing the Crown jewels 
in a hat-box. One way of doing this is 
to leave out the settings. But this is not 
Professor Sayers’s solution. Indeed he fixes 
some of the more familiar jewels in a 
new setting. He does not confine himself 
to a bare recital of the essential facts and 
he enlivens his text with the personal 
observations of someone who has lived 
through more than half the period. 

Another way of solving the problems 
of abridgment is to subordinate everything 
to the service of an over-riding thesis. 
But Professor Sayers.,has no such tliesis 
to expound and he is invariably fair and 
well-balanced in his judgments. He has 
been able ^o cover so much ground, with¬ 
out leaving the reader breathl^s, simply 


because,,of; fu^ lucid 

and econdihicaT exposition. As befits a 
member the Radclitfi^e'Commission he 
provides ah admirably fre^h account of 
developments in finance and a sitfccinct 
analysis of economic flucfuiations, in the 
course of which he rescues from the 
oblivion of an appendix to Beveridge’s 
“ Full Epiployroent ” a most useful index 
of industrial activity ” by that forgotten 
Monomic historian J, K. Wilson. But he 
is equally at home with industry^ and 
agriculture and the best chapter oFall is 
one on developments in technology. 

The work has been written primarily 
as a “first book” for sixth formers and 
first year university students and it serves 
this purpose admirably; but it is also a 
“ last book ” to which the satiated scholar 
can turn to refresh and consolidate his 
knowledge. And anyone interested in our 
present dilemmas who has time to spare 
for a brief excursion to the far-off years 
before 1939 might do worse than invest 
7s 6d in its purchase. For if this book 
prompts any general reflection it is that 
niany. of the trends that dominated the 
interwar period were already at work half 
a century earlier ; and, in somewhat the 
same way, many current problems have 
their roots in the period of Professor 
Siiyers’s study. 

DISMAL MINORITY 

Germany’s New Nazis 

By Ivor Montagu. 

Panther. 1 59 pages. 5s. 

This is an informative, up-to-date, and 
briskly presented account of the extreme 
right-wing party that calls itself the 
Nationaldemokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands—the NPD, as it is known for short, 
rinisterly evoking the one-time ubiquitous 
initials NSDAP of catastrophic fame. 

Mr Montagu went to Germany in order 
to look at things for himself. In the 
“ Portrait Gallery Prelude ” to his study 
he describes an NPD-ineeting wliich he 
attended in a beer restaurant at Harburg 
last November. He was duly—and, one 
cannot help suspecting, agreeably—horri¬ 
fied. Yet on the whole Mr Montagu is a 
fair reporter, recording, along with lurid 
manifestations of primitive nationalism 
and prejudice, some plucky opposition 
from a few sensible young folk in the 
audience. 

There are more of those kind of people 
in west Ciermany than Mr Montagu seeins 
to realise. Indeed, it is notable that pro¬ 
fessional foreign observers in Germany 
arc not nearly so disturbed by the pheno¬ 
menon of the National I>emocrats as 
.[many visitors and outsiders are. Naturally, 
through his opportunity to observe longer 
and moie widely, the resident is in a 
better position to see the National Demo¬ 
crats in proportion. They are a dismal if 
j; vociferous minori^* 

90 per cent ql qec^rate. In all 
probability penSbw 


7 , 5 » 

The climate engendered by Heir 
Kiesit^ger’s coalition ^vqmmeni is 
propitious to the pnr^s; ^owtli; as pBf 
Montagu suggests it is. It . is not Isiit W 
quote, out of context, beneath a not cx- 
aedy flattering photograph of Herr 
Kieslnger, the chancellor's remark : 
complex questions I do not consider 
the mass of the people competent” 
Greater men than Herr Kiesinger have 
come to that conclusion. Biit many reader^ 
will be grateful to the author for having 
included the full text of the party’s mani¬ 
festo, a useful bibliography, and a list of 
radical right-wing nationalist parties 
founded (and many subsequently dis¬ 
banded) in west Germany since the war. 


EMINENTLY VICTORIAN 

Mad with Much Heart: A Life df Sir 
William and Lady Wilde 
By Eric Lambert. 

Frederick Muller. 1 74 pages. 30s. 

llic Parents of Oscar Wilde : Sir William 
and Lady Wilde 
By Terence dc Vere White. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 303 pages. 45s. 

Whatever effects the emotional strait- 
jacketing of the Victorian era had on 
ordinary mortals, it certainly never 
cramped tlie personal development of 
those who appeared at the top. Perhaps 
the incredible energy with which men like 
Gladstone and Dickens lived their private 
lives reflects an inner security denied to a 
more questioning later generation. We 
now know that Dickens’s life contained 
incidents that would have astonished his 
contemporaries ; but he escaped scandal. 
Sir William Wilde was less fortunate. 
Brilliantly Victorian in the sense indi¬ 
cated, his career was to end nearly as 
tragically as his son’s. 

Two earlier books have already out¬ 
lined this story. Mr Lambert’s slapdash 
“ Mad witli Much Heart ” adds nothing 
to these. But there was room for a more 
detailed study. Mr de Vere White's vol¬ 
ume provides it. It is an excellent bio¬ 
graphy, based on a reappraisal of the old 
material and on correspondence npt 
hitherto drawn on. In addition, it opqus 
a fresh window on Victorian Dublin. 

The Wildes w'ere a West of Ireland 
family, and William Wilde’s childhood 
was spent on the Mayo-Roscommon l>br- 
der. He always spoke witli^ive pride pf 
himself as an Englishman, butW was 
lively and sympathetic an pb^iVier to fct 
this be a barrier between hiin and be 
country people. In the cholera epidetpic 
of 1832, as a first-year medical. studept, 
he nursed and buried a dying neighbour 
after everyone else had fled. He became 
a famous and successful ear and eye 
surgeon, and he was an archaeologist-pf 
genius. His to liis 

statistical work .osz^s. 

At a certairi'hkl "^uth '|ie 
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girls died tragically in their early twen¬ 
ties. The third, a sonf practised the same 
branch pf medicine in Dmin as his father 
and eventually succeeded him as senior 
surgeon at St Mark's, apparently without 
* arousing scandah The adventure l|uit 
brought disgrace was with a hysterieal and 
evidently paranoid patient, Miss Travers, 
who brought an action against the Wildes 
for libel in order to publicise her accusa¬ 
tions of rape. Mr de Vere White’s examin¬ 
ation of what really emerged from the 
courtioom differs convincingly from the 
accounts accepted by his predecessors. 

Jane Elgee, who became Lady Wilde, 
was a flamboyant contrast to her husband. 
Her forebears were Protestant clergymen 
and army officers, but she early espoused 
the nationalist cause. As “ Speranza she 
wrote patriotic and even socialistic verse 
for the organ* of tile Young Icelanders. 
She never lost these sympathies^ *yet they 
did not prevent her delighting in her hus¬ 
band's knighthood. She was exotic in 
other ways, rising at noon, entertaining al¬ 
ways in darkened rooms, fiappily declaim¬ 
ing Aeschylus from a settee to her friends 
while bailiffs sat gloomily in the hall. 

When the crunch came, she was daunt¬ 
less and loyal [>otii as wife and mother. 
She bore the brunt of Mary Travers’s at¬ 
tack with scornful contempt, l^ater, she 
counselled Oscar to stand his trial and 
not to run away, a decision to which 
Yeats believed Wilde owed “half his re¬ 
nown." Mr Lambert’s view is that this 
was ruinous advice, but it is hard to un¬ 
derstand the reasoning behind this 
opinion. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFRONTATION 

Education, Culture and die EmodouN 

By G. H. Bantuck. 

Faber. 202 pages. 30s. 

This collection of ten further essays in the 
theory of education, many of which have 
appeared previously in periodicals, marks 
another stage in Professor Bahtbck’s cam¬ 
paign of confrontation with “ woolly pfo- 
gressivism” in educational thinking. It is 
a spiky, prickly book, provoking by turns 
exasperation and admiration. His targets 
are widespread, ranging from a thinly 
vfsiled attack on the Holbrook sriiool of 
teaching (interesting in view of the 
homage that both he*and Mr Holbrook 
pay to F. R. Leavis—to whom this volume 
is dedicated), to the "well-meant senti¬ 
mentality of the egalitarians,” to Dr 
Sbman’s Reith lectures on the IJniversity 
of Essex and the Robbins Committee. 

Professor, Bantock’s assault on current 
psychoanalytical notions in teaching, in 
which Mr Holbrook Is never named but. 
always present, is timely and certainly 
rouses sympathy and support; 

To allow teachers, whose concern is with 
the normal world and who have neither the 
benefits of a medical education nor of a 
training analysis, to dabble in the pathologi- 
,cal conflicts conscious or unconscious of their 
pupils would seem to me entirely reprehen¬ 
sible. 

He condemns the egalitarians for their 
“ highly abstract—one might even say, 
bookish—schemes of human improve¬ 
ment.” “ Bookish ” slips uneasily from one 
whose own method, is bookish with sources 


A GUIDE TO TAXATION 

Oliver Stanley 

A clear and concise description of the British tax system and how it works. The 
author examines the attainments of the officials who operate the machinery, 
expounds the principles of tax law, and indicates the steps that individuals can 
take to ensure that they pay no more tax than they need. 308 


WILLS AND EXECUTORS 

Edwar(;l Frederick George • 

A survey for the layman of the Law of Intestacy and the Law of Wills. It describes 
the grant of probate and administrations and shows the impact of estate duty, 
capital gams tax and development levy. It also deals with the challenging of wills 
and the claims that can be made against a deceased person's estate by depen¬ 
dants of the deceaaedv including former wives. 27$ 6d 

THE TOWN HALL AND 
THE PROPERTY OWNER 

A Ouida to Local Govammant Law for Proparty Ownara and Othars 
David Woolley 

'This book fulfils a long-felt want in describing in simple, non-technipal terms 
basic local government law as it applies to the ordinary propdrty owner.' Rsymohd 
Walto, Financial Timas. 25a 



ranging from Dionystac ritudl^ to Freud 
and even McLuhan’s oral culture. I)r 
Slonian and the Rol&bins Committee get 
rougher treatment: 

The fact of thi matter is that neither the 
member^ of Robbins Committiee, nw Dr 
Sloman appear to be aware of cultural 
needs in the ftente in which I have tried to 
define them. 

Perhaps the most interesting—to some 
the moat exasperating—discussion, with 
Enfield ever in mind, is that on compre¬ 
hensive schooling : 

To me the spread of comprehensive school* 
ing Is, at best, an irrelevance, in face of the 
profound pi'oblems that the imposition of 
universal literary has faced us with. A limited 
number of children, 4 }y native ability com¬ 
bined with a favourable home environment 
' of aflfection and concern, ^ are suited to the 
exacting psychic demands that are made by 
a qualitative print culture; the others 
through lack of innate aptitude uncompen¬ 
sated for by •propitious home or environ¬ 
mental circumstances afford a quiie different 
cultural potential. 

this platonic idealism is Struck bv 
conscience: " we must always keep open 
a door for later development” with the 
extraordinary footnote: 

We mustn't, either, fall into the opposing 
error of underrating the potential of some 
Secondary Modern Children. . . . Mr Adcock 
shows that some children can achieve more 
in the reading of good literature than i& 
commonly assumed. 

Despite his minority viewpoint (of 
which he is aware and relishes) one is 
tempted to use political analogies and 
call his stand one of iiia$.sive confronta¬ 
tion with progress!vism. G. H. Bantock 
is indeed a kind of John Foster Dulles 
figure in his battle against the swelling 
tide of romantic educational idealism, cold 
and alone in the thin air of Olympus. Like 
Duller he is probably quite wrong, but at 
least we know where he stands. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Colonial Sequbnge, 1939-1949 : A Chrono¬ 
logical Commentary upon British Colonial 
Policy especially in Africa. By Margery Perham. 
Methuen, 375 pages. 558. 

Dame Margery Perham began studying 
colonial problems at a time when the colonial 
empire seemed to be permanent and the colonial 
service was an attractive career for young men. 
These collected writings of hers, mainly news¬ 
paper articles and letters to editors, end in 
1940, before the period of rapid achievement 
of independence in one colony after another 
But in them can be traced the ferment that 
during the war years revolutionised the attitude 
of Britain towards its empire and of the 
colonies towards imperial rule. 

The Evno-DoLLAN System : Practice and 
Theory of International Interest R^tei. (3rd 
edtiion.) By Paul Elnsig. Macmillan. 213 pages. 
36s. 

The most important change that took place 
in the Buro-Dollar system since this book was 
revised for the second edition two years ago 
was the emergence of a market in London 
dollar cCrtificatei of deposits m 1966. It is des¬ 
cribed and analysed in Appendix i. 

Cmeistianity, Islam and the Neoho^Rage. 
By Edward W. Blydpn. Edinburgh University 

The first volume in the tiew iieriH African 
Heritage Books," which wiQ consist of reprints 
of early works, by writers of African, i^es^ent 
or syBipsi^by, that contributed tq the struggle 
for independence or the emergence of African 
culture. 
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Industrial 
Profits and 
Assotfi 


Evsry ciMsrtM Th« Efsonomiit providai a 
uniquf sarvloa an analyaia of tha batanca 
sheata aiijd profit and loai acoounta of 
companida raoaivad during that quaftar. 

Our Industrial Profits and Aaaats aarvica is 
widely usad by Qovarnmant dapartmants. 
economifta, atookbrokara and other * 
investmar>t advisers, ppinpanlea and 
investment institutions bbcauaa it is 

Up to data - sent out within a month of 
the ehd pf a quarter 

Comprahanaiva - about 2.000 companies 
are analysed in the coufse of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each item 
m the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account 

Sactlonalisad ~ under clearly distinctive 
industrial headings 

An annual subscription (four quarters) costs C4 0 0. 

A single copy £1 1 0 A list of eompaniat analysed la 
also ai^ailabla for £1 p a Ail pricat include airmail 
postage to any part of the world The latua of 
Industrial Profifa and Aaaata coverinp tha period 
July - September 1S67 la now available from 

Publications Department 
The Economiat 

25 St Jemea'a Street London SWI 
Telephone 01 *930 jSISS 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Muhael Cutajat and Aitscn Franks 

THE LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (N'WORLD TRADE 

UNCTAD ii at Make ? 

Publiiation December. 

Overseas Development Institute Ltd. 30s. 

C E Blatk 

DYNAMICS OF MODERNISATION 

An dnalysis of the rate of growth or decay of 
the major nations, tracing the experience' and 
prc'duting the future of some tontcmjxirary 
sof leties 224 pages. 

Harper & Row 48s. 

Mikhail Bor Introduction : Maurice Dohh. 

AIMS AND METHODS OF 
SOVIET PLANNING 

Detailed analysis of present methexis of Soviet 
planning and of recent changes. 

Lawrence & Wishart 5O8. 


All books ftdveriis^d in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMIST BOOKSHOP 

Glare Market, Portugal W.C.a 

Calalogufii /rsi on rtiaail 


The Athlone Press 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Aspects 

of 

Planometrics 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 

Mathematical reasoning was under a 
virtual ban in Soviet economics for well 
over a quarter of a century. This ban was 
lifted towards the end of the i950*s : a 
mathematical school emerged aliout that 
time and its progress has b^n remarkably 
fast. The principal focus of this book is 
the growing influence on Soviet planning 
thought and techniques of the mathema¬ 
tical school. Its scope is not confined 
merely to developments in the USSR* but 
covers parallel tendencies in other cen¬ 
trally planned countrie.s, in particular 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science Papers in Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Law, Economics and Politics, 

November 20 485 19302 7 63j 


The Enterprise in 
Transition 

An Analysis of European and 
American Practice 
H. VAN DER HAAS 

How is European business to meet the 
challenge of a changing environment 
resulting from, inter aha, the develop¬ 
ment of the Common Market and 
increasing American involvement Dr 
van der Haas indicates some of the 
answers in a critique based on his own 
field investigations. 63s net 


Systems of 
Organization 

The Control of Task and 
Sentient Boundaries 

E. 1. MILLER and A. K. RICE 

This study marks a further step in the 
development of a sysrtem theory of 
organization, displaying this theory in a 
variety of organizational settings m 
whida the authors have carried out 
action leseardi. SOs net 



CAMBKIDCt 


Department of Applied 
Economics Monogrepli 8 

British Ecotiomic 
Growth 16(8-1959 

Second Edition 

P.M. DEANE and W. A. COLE 

This study seeks to establish the mam 
quantitative features of the British ec<m- 
omy over as long a penod as statistics 
allow. In the second edition of thus 
standard work the authors have used 
the results of more recent research to 
revise their earlier conclusions. An ex¬ 
tended preface points out the revisions 
that have been made. 

Comment on the first edition: 

'This volume certainly constitutes a 
major break-through in the understan¬ 
ding and, consequently, m the teaching 
of economic history.* Oxford Magazine 

451. net 


Department of Applied 
Economics Occasional Paper 14 

Tha Wealth 
of tha Nation 

JACK REVELL 

Just as the annual balance sheet of a 
company forms the basis for any investi¬ 
gation into its affairs, so a national 
balance sheet,summarising the structure 
of a nation’s real and hnanotal wealth, 
should be the starting point for investi¬ 
gating an ccononiy. In this bopk the 
author analyses the wealth in the United 
Kingdom and its holders through the 
construction and evaluation of a national 
balance sheet £5 net 


Journal of 
American Studies 

Editor: DENNIS WELLAND 

The Journal is concerned with the study 
of the literature, history, politics, gov¬ 
ernment and bociulogy of the United 
States. It is the organ of the British 
Association for Amencgn Studies. 

One volume of 2 parts annually; 
Subscription 

per volume • 40s. U,K.; $7.50 U.S.A. 
per single part * zjs.bd, U.K,; 84.50 
U»S,A, plus postage. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Robert Bolman, Manager, Bank of California’s International Division carries the ball to a leading West Coast importer 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the hall. 


When your market includes the entire world, you need 
specialized financial assistance. The Bank of California’s 
International Division and Bank of California Interna¬ 
tional, (New York), are both staffed with experts on 
every aspect of international banking. 

The Bank of Californians International Division has head¬ 
quarters in San Francisco with direct banking offices in^ 
every major Pacific Coast port city, a Far East representa¬ 
tive office in Manila, plus a worldwide network of 1800 
foreign correspondent banking offices develc^d during 
over a century of international banking. 

Bank of Cattfomia Inteniational» (New YorlOy has affili¬ 
ates in Taiwan and Guatemala and a staff of seasoned! 
international bankers, enabling them to tffake fast decisions 
'il^pn banking problems anywhere in the worid. 


When you need a team of international banking pros, you 
can depend on The Bank of California and Bank of 
California International, (New York), to carry the ball 
for you. 

THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N. A. 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

Head Office: 400 California Street 

San Francisco, California 94120 

Phone: (415) 981-3Q00 Cable: “BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in: California, Oregon, and Washington 

BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 
Two Will Street 
New Yolk, New York 10005 
Phone: (M2) 962^5700 
Cable: **]|kl«OFCALA” 
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SAS Trans- 
Asian Express 

On November 4, SAS opened a new world route-the 
TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via Tashkent to 
Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta.* 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you : 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok-in Cop¬ 
enhagen, and In Tashkent of Genghis Khan fame 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range DC-8 
Super-Fan-the world's most advanced jetliner, technically 
as well as in its interior, with newly designed chairs pro¬ 
viding the latest in air travel relaxation. This is the fastest 
route from London, Manchester and Dublin to Bangkok 
and Singapore. Since time means money, flying SAS is the 
most economical route, too. 


Saturday 

SK 971 

TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS ’ 

Monday 

SK 972 

09.15 

d OUBLINt 

i 

a 

23.00 

10.25 

d MANCHESTERt 

a 

22.25 

11.40 

d LONDONt 

a 

20.15 

15.00 

Sunday 

d COPENHAGEN 

a 

17.00 

01.20 

02.20 

j TASHKENT 

d 

a 

16.15 

15.15 

09.10 

10.00 

j BANGKOK 

d 

a 

10.00 

09.15 

14.30 

a HONG KONGt 

d 

07.00 

16.30 

a TAIPElt 

d 

13.45S 

12.35 

13.15 

j SINGAPORE 

d 

a 

07.45 

07.05 

14.10 

a DJAKARTA* 
r 

d 

05.10 


t Connecting flight * Djakarta at a later date and subieci to guvernrnent approval $Sundav 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

x/x 

GENERAL ACENJ FOR THAI INUKNAIlONAL 

CallvoijKrMSAWthoriMtd Trtvel 4g«nt or LondonHIl 734^. BristoJ^OirZ 
Birmid^iklMTI'^16 aanS, MancheiMer-061 bEA 3431, Newcastle^#^ fTS44, 
CiasgowHRI 246 5832. OubIin-779318. 


South 

Africa 

Britain’s 

naturai trading partner 



'There can hardly be two 
countries more Closely bound 
by international trade and 

investmenr From 3 report prepared by the Trade Mission 

from the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry after a visit to South Africa. 

During the first eight months of 1966 South Africa spent 
£146 million on British goods of all kinds. All South Africa's 
19 million people are enjoying a rapidly rising standard of 
living—and they represent a big vital market for Britain. 
During the comparable period this yean the exports from the 
United Kingdom to South Africa have increased by 28% to 
£187 million. 

And British people like buying South African goods. In 1966 
imports of delicious South African sunshine fobds. wines, 
raw materials and manufactured goods totalled more than 
£216 million. South Africa’s exports to Britain totalled £153 
million during the period January-August 1967. 

A two-way market like this adds up to one great, dynamic 
partnership... important to everyone in Britain, everyone in 
South Africa ... now—and for the future. 

I^uad by 

TtiaGommB(Cifri<kHinseHor, South African Embassy,Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.&2 




Round the world Fletcher's lightweioht papers 
provide the background for news, views and 
product information. The printed word travels 
light enabling the fullest inforpiation to reach those 
far-away places at relatively low postal cost. Lack 
of bulk does not mean a loss of presentation-' 
Fletcher's printings have the quality to enhance 
the production of print by lithography, letterpress 
and photogravure. Write for samples and details 
of our ranges of light-weight opaque printings. 


f [ffletcher 


ROBERT FLETCHER tk SON LIMITED 

Kearsley Paper Works, Stonoelough, Nr. Manchester 
Telephone- Farnworth 71241 (7 lines) 

London Offtco: Columbia Houaa, Aldwych, 

Talapbona: Holborn 0294‘S 

Manchaator Offiea: 1 Coopar Stnat, toHfphono: ConM6467 


AOINTt IN MOm THAN 80 COUfirillCt OVMISUS 
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When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 

the 

right 

^ bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offars you 
tho right oorvlco, 
Nhatavar your businasa In Japan. 


Cktck tfttii fattt aitf yaa’II kaaw wky. 

NRB la: 

Japan's rapraaantativa hank growing with tha growing 
economy of Japan-Sinco 1897. 

The bank knowing and known in ovary sector of Japanese 
industry and business. 

Tha bank operating over 140 branches in all maior cities of 
Japan and 3 ovariaas branches... and which corresponds 
with over 1,400 banks throughout tha world. 

Tha bank having a large ataff of exports, vorstd in the 
details of Import and export business, who always try 
harder to servo you batter every time. 

Tha bank honoring tha business basic of commercial 
aarvica: conslitancy with efficiency. 


Japmm*a Commarekti Bmnk 
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If your secretary 
the audacity to call Alitalia 
and arrange your flight 

without consulting you... 
Give her a raise. 



Look at all the wonderful things she's putting y 6 u on to I 
A comfortable Alitalia jet^ delicious food and drinks gracious 
service, a warm, sunny Italian Atmosphere. For pleasure, 
you can't beat it. And if you must work, we even give you 
an easy chair to do it in. Peace and qpiet. No interruptions. 

Plus convenient and efficient service to 91 cities on six 
continents. Remind your secretary of that when you give her 
^ a raise for calling us. If money means nothing to her, take 

' heraloi^onyournexttrip. And your w^e, too, of course. 

JUfBUiA^ 
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The strong^ sUent men of 
Associated fogineering 
refuse to talk about their past 






A A The days were 

" great. tomorrow 

we're really interested in. 

Take bearings and piston 
ringSj for instance. That’s a 
market we’ve been serving 
for a long time now. Being 
committed to that market 
enabled us to take a search¬ 
ing look at the products 
in^lved.^ 

Sq d^etpped a sinterk^ process that allowed us to play 
tiiauM witkl imi^utgietd blends. It helped us make bener piston 
lings. Now lt*8 helping us make other sintered produas to 
h^her performance standards. 

Take the car industry. We’ve been around that so long we can 
start looking at some of its long term projeds. You’ve heard of 
air pollution. We’re working tp cure it with an electronically 
controlled petiol injection system. 

Electronics are also helping us to help the engine designer. We 
use tiny transducers to *bug’ the rings and give us an electronic 
commentary 01^ piston performance. This enables us to produce 
exacify the right component for each new engine. Now we’re 
investigatii^ the many other uses to which these devices can be 
put. Substituting curiosity for complacency has enabled us to 
..open a great many profitable new fields of AHiactivity. This in 
cum has provided more funds for applied research. Each year^ 
ure spend well over £i million on research i^^^evalopment. 
With a fbture like that, who needs nmtaTgia? 9 V 


H§r9 9r» two good 
fog$Of\$ for not horping 
gftJOiir post. The electronic 
eoi^fo/ unit conteins e 
computer end ts pert of e 
new petto! injection 
sistem that will help 
defeat the air pollution 
ptoblem in years to come. 
The miniature transducer 
is one o! severe! 
Associated Engineering 
devices tor testing 
tomorrow's engines under 
all conceivable operating 
conditions. 


■••ring* Division Th«Qtp^|ir<'Sii^lpomp« G.LM. Ltd (The Glacier Institut* 

of M*n«g*ment) Duelloyc ilnivircal Metallic Packing Company Limitod Cmw, 

Hamlhoh ft Company Umitad □ Cnglno Components Division Wsttworthr 

Ltd Spscialiold Ltd Poyvdsr Cpupffpga Ltd D OonoTal DMalon Bneo Cnginssring 
Umitsd British Aero CompoWiihts Limited High Precision bquipmeni Ltd U ftotrol 
Inglne Components Division Hspworth ft Grandsfjs Ltd (inc. H ft G Turbins Com¬ 
ponents Division. Yeadon) Aeroplane ft Motor Aluminium Castings Ltd D ■•diotor 
end Presswerk Division Covantiy Rsdietof ft Presswork Compariyltd □ Dfstri. 
ftiitlng Companios Associated Engineering (Sales) Ltd Bricovmo Ltd Nova Motorkolv 
AB (Sweden) Wei I worthy Services Ltd D International DIvfelon Canada Lansair Ltd 
France SociStS E. Demolin, S.A.F.du Piston Borgo //a/y S.p.A. Pistone AE Borgo South 
Africa Poster Plant (Ply) Limited Glacier Bearings (Pty) Limited Lauf-Lumenite (Pty) 
Ltd Siivarton Engineering Ltd AE Silvers Ltd. Plus a world-wide network of Licenseec. 
Head Offiea Associated Engineering Ltd 60 Kenilworth Road Leamington Spa England 

Associated 

Engineering 
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Business 

Bnef 


Britain's payments figuring 


Britain’s trade gap last month was 
a bloated monster of £107 rnn. 
The news, announced on 'I'ucsday, 
wasn’t unexpected because the 
Liverpool and Londoti dock 
strikes wrecked the export figures. 
But is it just a case of “ meaning¬ 
less figures/’ as the Prime Minister 
put it? This Business Brief fore¬ 
casts the balance of payments for 
this year and then takes a l(K)k 
at the next five years to see what 
hope there is of getting the books 
balanced, on present policies. 

The trade account is by far the 
large.st item in the balance of 
payments: exports provide just 
under two-thirds of the credits 
and imports just under two-thirds 
of the debits. Small contrary 
movements in .such va.st amounts 
can thus have a big effect on the 
trade balance. If exports last year 
had been i J% higher and imports 
14% lower the £13.^ mn trade 
deficit would have disappeared. 


Export figures 

In the first half of 1967 exports 
totalled £2,657 after seasonal 
adjustment. The t^ird quarter 
figure, obtained frbm the monthly 
trade accounts after adjustment, 
was £1,280. mn. This was some 
£30 mn less than the second 
quarter figure, which showed an 
even bigger decline on the first. 
The declining trend seems to be 
slowing, as the forecasters expec¬ 
ted. Excluding the dock strikes, it 
seems reasonable to look for no 
change between the third and 
fourth quarters. Nominally, this 
would bring the year’s total 
exports to a rounded £5,200 mn. 

This may be a little too low. The 
implied drop between the first and 
second half years before seasonal 
adjustment is unu.sually large. 
The .seasonal adju.stment, always 
difficult to apply, may have gone 
slightly wrong. A total of at least 
£5,250 mn should normally have 
been attainable. 

But can this be reached after 
October’s dock sirilfcs, one of 
which still lingers on in JUmdon? 
By a Herculean effort, long over¬ 
time working and good luck with 
the weather, the £5,250 mn inight 
be reached. But this implies two 
months with exports at the record 
level of £500 mn. So painting 


the dock strikes into the picture 
could bring the whole year's 
figure back down to £5,200 mn. 
So much for the credits: now; 
for the debits. Imports for the 
first half came to £2,858 mn, 
seasonally adjusted. 'I'he third 
quarter figure, again obtained 
from the trade accounts (after a 
rough adjustment for the car¬ 
riage and insurance element in 
import costs), is £1,360 mn. Im¬ 
ports seem to be on a plateau, 
if an uncomfortably high one. 
Imports in Clctober were running 
at a quarterly rate of about 
£1,360 mn, the same as in the 
third quarter. If the dock strikes 
were in fact suppressing imports 
this quarterly projection is going 
to be too ]ow% unless exports are 
given priority over imports in the 
catching up perioil. On the ~ 
cheerful- - assumption that the 
fourth quattcr w'ill be no worse 
than the third, imports come out 
to about £5,550 mn for the year. 


Trade balance 

On these estimates of exports 
and imports the trade deficit this 
year will be £350 mn, well below 
the £545 mn of 1964, but close 
to the £408 mn of 1960, which 
was a crisis year. Last year's 
deficit w'as £152 mn, so things 
seem to be going very badly in¬ 
deed. But the ending of the sur¬ 
charge in November 1966 pushed 
quite a lot of the 1966 imports 
into 1967, and also probably led 
to some 1967 exports being 
pushed into 1966. Perhaps 
£60 mn of imports were delayed 
and £20 mn of exports were 
brought forward. So £80 mn of 
the 1967 deficit should be pushed 
back to 1966 for a fair compari¬ 
son. This shows the trend flatten¬ 
ing out, rather than steepening. 

The trade account is wolfing. 
But fortunately the invisibles 
account, taking up nearly two 
thirds of the debits and credits, 
should, as usual, show a surplus. 
Last year this surplus was 
abnormally low, at £93 mn, 
owing to a sharp fall in interest, 
profits and dividend receipts This 
year it should be a little higher, 
although the costs of^ the Suez 
canal closure arc difficult to 
estimate. 


Government spending 

A great deal depends on the 
Government’s o\Vn overseas .spend¬ 
ing, which has run at £430-£460 
ever since 1964, after climbing 
steadily from £61 rnn in 1952. 
In the first half of this year the 
deficit on government spending 
was £235 mn, lower than in the 
first half of 1966, but significantly 
higher than in the second half. 
The debits have been reduced, 
but so have the credits. At this 
stage it would be rash to as,sume 
that the deficit for the whole 
year would be much diftereni 
from last year’s £460 inn. 

The biggest surplus to be put 
against the deficit on govern¬ 
ment overseas spending comes 
from private earnings overseas. 
Since 1965, unhappily, this surplus 
has been falling. The debits have 
held steady, but the credits have 
fallen: from £447 mn in 1965 to 
£365 mn in 1966. I11 the first 
half of 1967 they were £30 mn 
down on the same period of last 
year. 

Gnc adverse influence here is 
Corporation Tax, introduced in 
1965, which encourages companies 
to make their profits in Britain 
rather than overseas. By marking 
up the prices of goods sold to 
overseas subsidiaries home manu¬ 
facturers can ensure that overseas 
profits arc kept down. 'I’his, 
coupled with a decline in profit¬ 
ability and the oil companies' 
Middle East problems, has hit the 
British balance of payments ju.st 
when it needed support. 

It seems unlikely, though, that 
the second half of this year will 
show a further £30 mn drop on 
the year-ago comparison, .since 
the second six months of 1966 
were pretty bad loo. So, allowing 
for some increase in dividends 
paid abroad in the second half, 
the likely .surplus in this sector 
for the year is £330 mn. 

The main lift to the invisible 
surplus so far this year has come 
from " other services ”: here, in 
the first six months, the surplus 
is £26 mil higher at £158 mn. 
It seems prudent to assume that 
this sudden, and unusual, rise will 
not be repeated in the second 
half. If we allow half as much, 
this would make a rise of £39 ran 
for the year, giving a £315 ran 
surplus in all. 

Travel always shows a deficit. 
Last year, thanks to the £50 
travel allowance, the deficit fell 


for the first time since i9('>o; 
from £97 mn to £78 mn. 'I'he 
first quarter this year .showed a 
small surplus. This gave the year 
a good start, but the travel agents 
have now adapted themstdves to 


A simpler view 

Britain's official balance of pay¬ 
ments accounte confuse most 
people. Here are the 1966 figures 
presented in a simpler way. 

£mn 

Official reserves: end 1965 1.073 
Add 


Exports (£5.110 mn) 
Invisibles (£2,890 mn) 


Capital (£282 mn) 

8,282 


9.355 

Less 


Imports (£5,262 mn) 


Invisibles (£2,797 mn) 


Capital (£398 mn) 

8,457 

Reserves after 


balance of payments 

898 

Hot money, etc. 

106 

" Normal reserves " 

792 

Add 


Special transfer (from 


govt's dollar portfolio) 

316 

Book reserves 

1,108 

Less 


Errors and omissions 

1 


Official reserves: end 1966 1.107 


If Britain had not been a bank¬ 
ing centre on the scale it is. the 
reserves would only have fallen 
from £1.073 mn to £898 mn in 
1966, because the total balance 
of payments deficit was only £175 
mn. But Britain is a banker, and 
in 1966 more money was with¬ 
drawn from the bank than was 
paid in (much of it " hot 
money"). In fact £106 mn. This 
is a net loss to the reserves, so 
the £898 mn became £792 mn. 
However, during the year, the 
government brought some of its 
second line reserves up into the 
battle (the front rank being so 
i demonstrably thin on the 
,'pround). It cashed £315 mn of 
Its own portfolio of dollar securi¬ 
ties. This brought the reserves up 
to £1,108 mn. Or rather it should 
have done. In the event they 
only came to £1.107 mn. The 
difference is a matter of net 
errors and omissions. 
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the travel limit. I’hc dt?ficit for 
the year will probably be higher 
than last year, say £90 mii. 
Earnings from British shipping 
swung into surplus in 1965 after 
five years of deficit, and the sur¬ 
plus in the first half of this year, 
£20 mn, is well above the £5 mn 
for the same period last year. The 
civil aviation surplus is also up, 
by £5 mn to £14 mn. All in all, 
the combined transport surplus in 
1967 could be £Bo mn, against 
£46 mn last year. 

All the invisible items put to¬ 
gether, after allowing for a small 
risfc in transfers overseas, produce 
a surplus of £100 mn, just a 
shade more than last year. By 
deducting this from the forecast 
trade balance deficit of £3f)0 mn 
we arrive at a total current 
account deficit of £250 mn for 
1967. It is this sum which the 
capital account has to offset. 


Capital account 

The long term capital account 
has had a surplus only once since 
*952 — in iq 6 i, when the 
American Ford company took 
100% of the equity of its British 
subsidiary. After hitting a wild 
£374 mn in the crisis year of 
1964, the capital deficit was cut 
back by stringent control and by 
1966 had been reduced to 
£116 inn. Of this deficit only 
£35 mn was contributed by the 
private sector. In the first half 
of 1967 the improvement in this 
account continued and there was 
actually a £46 mn surplus. Most 
of this surplus came from the 
private sector. 

The Bank of England has been 
rigorously insisting that foreign 
companies in Britain should pay 
for new capital equipment with 
foreign currency; borrowing in 
Britain has been stopped. This 
accounts for much of the im¬ 
provement in the private capital 
account. 

This improvement could well be 
brought to a stop in the .second 
half of this year. The unfavour¬ 
able response to Britain's applica¬ 
tion to join the common market 
could deter the inflow of capital, 
mainly American, that has sought 
a good base for Europe. On the 
debit side there is not much room 
for improvement, since about 
Bve-sixtlu of overseas investment 
is financed by money retained 
abroad (shown as a credit in the 
invisibles account) and the reteiv 
tion rate is unlikely to fall muen^ 
further, especially as oversc^^^ 
profits seem to be falling. Unless 
there is a substantial takeover of 
a British company by a foreign 
company a second half deficit of 
at least £20 mn must be expected, 
4gKl even this will be achieved 
* only if new overseas investment Is 
01^ to a ten-year low. This knocks 
Wvn the January to June surplus 
of £46 mn to £26 mn. 


1967s figure 

The overall deficit, after deduct¬ 
ing the capital surplus from the 
curicnt deficit, comes out as 
£225 mn, which i.s £50 mn 
greater than last year. If anything, 
the forecasts have erred on the 
side of optimism, so the margin.s 
of error are probably greater 
above £225 mn than below. But, 
again, allowance mu.st be made 
for the switch of a possible 
£80 mn between 1966 and 19G7. 
This brings the forecast deficit 
this year to about £150 mn 
against £235 mn last year. While 
the actual deficit this year, then, 
looks as if it will be pretty 
horrible, the adjusted deficit does 
not look so bad. 

Even so it is not good enough by 
a long way. No one expected 
Britain lo go securely into the 
black within three years of the 
1964 trauma. But it was expected 
that things would be better than 
they arc. What chances are there 
of getting into the black in the 
next five years? 

Deficit in 1972? 

First, the trade account. From 
experience it seems reasonable to 
plan for a 4?^ per annum growth 
rate for exports. It could be 
higher, but luck cannot be 
counted upon. At 4%, using our 
adjusted figure for 1967 as a base, 
exports will total some £6400 mn 
in 1972. I'his would allow imports 
to grow at 3% per annum. This 
is a good two percentage points 
less than the average of recent 
years, and the average is tending 
to rise. Equally the accounts do 
not include the £340 mn still out¬ 
standing for purchases of 
American military aircraft. 

The target looks well beyond 
reach. A more realistic, though 
still optimistically low, forecast of 
a 4J% growth rate for imports 
would produce a trade gap of 
£50 mn in 1972. To close this 
exports would have to grow 
annually at 5}%. Possible, but not 
likely, until policies are changed. 
Can the other sectors close the 
gap? The government might be 
able to reduce its overseas invisible 
expenditure by £100 mn (about 
a fifth), and so add this amount 
to the invisibles surplus. Private 
overseas earnings should continue 
to rise, probably at a much slower 
rate than between i960 and 1965, 
but higher current payments 
abroad must be expected to follow 
the recent rise in investment in 
Britain. Perhaps a further £iot) 
mn can be added to the invisibles 
surplus from this source. 

The other accounts will probably 
add nothing. What the transport 
account g^ins, the travel account 
will lose, llie travel account 
deficit, however, should grow 
more slowly than recently. There 
can be few people left willing, 
yet still unable, to holiday 
abroad. So taking a cheerful view 
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about this and assuming some 
growth in the other services" 
surplus, a forecast can be made 
of £350 mn for the invisible 
surplus of 1972. 

This gives an annual current 
account deficit of £150 mn for 
1972. Which will be swollen by 
the long term capital deficit to 


perhaps £250 mn a year. The 
errors in forecasting so far ahead 
arc enormous. This Business Brief 
can do nn more than sketch a 
possible outline. But a working 
hypothesis is better than economic 
Micawberism, as a basis for judg¬ 
ing whether present policies are 
viable. 
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blocks, boilers and turbines. Manufactured to your specifications. 
Delivered where you want, when you want. And erected with 
maximum speed, minimum fuss. 


Cekop Kef pe investment ar^ labour foe^ down, efficiency and fuel 
economy ifp lii ^emiislif h lines and dliWbutlon nelworks. 
Rememtrnrsif Vo^ eleiini powfr. oalt in Cekop. 


IWMtor AVWWtrart wrff* to* CBKOP tinorl of Induotrlif Slofito. SOWOr Induotry Divlilon. P.O. Boi aVT. Kotclolno IS. Worooor. POLAND. rt#M;d1tl4. tiaif. 
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^ Amsterciam 
Rotterdam 


^Antwerp 


Ostet\d 



Lille • 


e • Paris 




Brussels Liege Colocjnr 

\m\ • • 

#Bonn 

# 

Namur 
L uxernburg 

• Reims 

Saarbruckcn • 


IntoEurope 

mth 

Rkhaid Ellis 

We are already there 
with offices in Brussels 
at the heart 

of the Common Market 
which enables us to give information 
and advice to U.K. companies 
on the European property market situation 
in all the main business 
and industrial centres most of which 
are within a 

radius of 175 miles from Brussels. 

Details of factories, shops, offices 
and land are^|mlmedlately available 
from either Brussels or London. 


RICHARD ELLIS 


I 29-31 Bd. du Jardm Botanique Brussels 1 (02) 19:02.80 

'^■iL tV[**t ^ London W1 01-499 7161 

of £46 X 



If you hold Eurodollar or investment dollar funds, 
why not consider London dollar certificates of 
deposit as a suitable investment medium? 

Dollar CDs provide 

^ negotiable paper issued by first-dass banks 
^ liquidity through the established secondary 
market 

^ attractive interest rates 

the opportunity to deal for specific amounts 
and specific dates 

^ maturities available 1 month -5 years 

We Invite your enquiries about transactions in the 
primary and secondary markets. 

Allen Harvey& Ross 
Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers 
Established 1888 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed £3,000,000 

45 Cornhiii, London E.C.3. 

Telephone: 01 -623 4731 Telex 23278 A 21615 
Telegrams and Cables: Valorada, London E.C.3. 
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Awfully into the Red 

Rumours of a new big loan for the British Government do not alter one thing: 
the trade figures cannot be shrugged off as bad luck 


Despite the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s non-committal 
comment on Thursday, it seems more than likely that nego¬ 
tiations are in progress, as the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion reported on Wednesday evening, for the British 
Government to borrow a substantial sum of around $i 
billion, either through the International Monetary Fund or 
the Basle Bank for International Settlements. And not on 
the short-term basis usual for bank loans, but for, maybe, 
three to five years. However much talk there may be about 
it only buying time, obviously this loan, if it materialises, 
should help boost the pound and temporarily slays—once 
more—the ghost of devaluation. In a somewhat chaotic 
market on Thursday, the spot rate for sterling rose at the 
opening to $2.7844, as speculators scampered for cover ; but 
fell back to $2,7831 at the close. As would be expected the 
London stock exchange reacted in reverse ; in the first few 
hours, it went slightly off the boil, taking to the rumour of the 
loan rather less kindly than it had to this week’s earlier 
miserable news about Britain’s overseas finances. On Wednes¬ 
day gamblers on devaluation had scrambled for shares and 
pushed up prices by 2^ per cent in a single day ; on Thurs¬ 
day gold shares took an initial knock but later rallied with 
the rest of the market. Once it became clear that the loan 
Vv'as not all wrapped up yet, equities touched a new peak. 

In London on I'hursday the debate centred on how stiff or 
unpleasant the Conditit>ns might be if the British Government 
does succeed in getting a sizeable loan. A good deal of play 
h;is been made in r(‘cent weeks of the fact that when Britain’s 
£500 million line of credit from the IMF is fully restored next 
month, Mr Callaghan could re-apply to draw on it and, on 
past form, would probably be allowed to do so, subject to 
his policies being voted .satisfactory by the European creditor 
nations who would have to back the loan. But he cannot 
feel happy at having to put his policy decisions in pawn to 
them yet again. 

In official quarters in Paris on Thursday it was being said 
that Britain has not y(!t made any application for new credit 
drawings from the IMF but is expected to do so in the course 
of the next few days, weeks or months ; and that the executive 
directors of the L\ 1 F are busy discussing ways and means of 
financing it. The French, always individualistic in these 
things, arc believed ready to trail a red herring by suggesting 
that the way for the IMF to finance Britain’s loan is for it to 
sell gold, everyone knowing full well that the gold reserves 
arc deposited with the United States Treasury. 

All these rumours of big things to come would at least 
make sense of Tuesday's Confirmation from the Treasury, 
after a good deal of unnecessary shilly-shallying, that the 
Basle Bank for International Settlements is lending the British 
Government £90 million, rq>ayable in seven to eighteen 
months' time-^a longer period than usually goes with such 


central bank credit. This loan from Sir Leslie O’Brien’s 
fellow central bankers in the BIS is a mouse of one as they 
go, and it would have seemed unwarrantably small in the 
circumstances were not something else brewing. But it is 
for a specific purpose ; to be given in a number of foreign 
currencies, it is exactly what Britain needs to repay the 
final instalment owed next month to the IMF on Britain’s 
1964 drawing. The Treasury says it did not go crawling 
on its knees for this loan, and that the BIS voluntarily 
suggested it. Obviously the United States was its chief 
pusher. The loan avoids the embarras.sment that would be 
placed on the dollar had the British Treasury been compelled 
to sell off any more of its portfolio of dollar shares, now 
standing at £180 million. 

All this news about loans still leaves undisclosed how much 
Britain has already had to draw on other lines of credit in 
the last couple of months, to help stem the Bight of confidence 
from sterling and the pull of short-term funds out of London. 
At some .stage the British must surely vote the cost of these 
support operations for the pound as too great. Now once 
again it looks as if there is to be some breathing space : 
it is the right time to face some home truths about Britain’s 
trading position. 

By being able to advertise beforehand that the October 
trade figures would be both bad and meaningless, the Prime 
Minister took a trick with what bridge players used to know 
as a Jew’s finesse. Without the Liverpool and London strikes, 
which ran throughout last month, he would almost certainly 
have had a lot of explaining to do, for the chances of these 
trade figures being up to scratch looked slim anyway. As It 
was, the awful, but explainable, size of the drop in exports 
has overshadowed the acutely worrying largeness of the 
import bill. 

Because a lot of shipping is diverted from strike-bound ports, 
either to other British ports or to the continent from which 
cargoes can be transhipped, imports are never affecteH to the 
same extent as exports by dock strikes. Moreover, for some 
odd reason, imports get recorded at the Customs houses, 
even though the goods have not been discharged from the 
ships, whereas exports lying on the dockside are nowadays 
not documented until they are despatched. Even so, some 
would-be imports escaped gcttjig into last month’s returns. 
But it will be a sorry state of waits if the underrecording 
on October’s imports was large, for, as the account stands, 
imports were a shade bigger than in August and less than 
2 per cent below the exceptionally high September level. It is 
impossible to explain this high rate ^ imports solely by such 
excuses as that Britain is hAving to buy oil at premium prices. 

The startling picture now is that,' in the first ten months 
of 1967, imports have been running 6 per cent higher in 
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* Exports of manufactures by mam manufacturing countries 


value than the 1966 average and exports only per cent 
higher. Mr Wilson has boasted that, up to September, exports 
had chalked up a 4J per cent gain ; but even that was not 
matching the Chancellor’s forecast in his budget speech last 
April of a 6 per cent rise. Even if the London dock strike ends 
tomorrow, it is unlikely that all the held-up goods from both 
Liverpool and London quaysides will get away before the 
end of the year. This month, the Liverpool docks will probably 
handle about their normal level of 20 per cent of the nation’s 
export business—say, £80 million to £90 million a month; 
next month they may go higher as some of the backlog of 
deliveries is really cleared. Even so the value of exports this 
year cannot be expected to show more than a 3 per cent gain 
on last year, while imports are likely to show an unwanled 
6 per cent increase. How pathetic this looks against the 6 pci 
cent export growth and i per cent extra import cost that was 
being officially expected at the beginning of the year. The 
export bill promises to be at least £150 million short of these 
expectations and the import bill at least £250 million gr<‘aU*i . 
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It i.s stupid of the Government and the public alike to 
believe that this is all a matter of bad luck. Agreed, there has 
been a big dollop of such bad luck this year. The trade 
figures don’t show anything like the extent of it, because the 
\fiddle East war and the subsequent closure of the Suez 
canal will have cost more in extra freight payments, and in 
reduced profits of British-owned oil companies overseas, than 
in reduced exptirts of merchandise to the Middle East and in 
higher prices for imported oil. But the other “ bad luck ” 
which Government spokesmen moan about—the slow-down in 
the German and American markets—is surely the kind of 
contingency which Britain’s exporting structure needs to hav( 
enough spare fat to meet. It is rather like saying that a 
chronically delicate child has had bad luck in being off school 
more than usual one winter because it happened to be ratln r 
a cold one. 

Time and time again it has been proved that B^tain’^ 
exporting structure is loo weak and its propensity to import 
too strong. The chart on this page is a reminder of how 
consistently British exporters have failed to be competitive, 
as much as ever in the squeeze year of 1966. In each of the 
last 11 years, Britain’s exports have gro\A'n less than ihost 
of its main competitors : their average rise has been 4.9 pci 
cent in value a year, compared with the world’s average of 
8.9 per cent. And, on the other side of the account, nothing 
that the Treasury can find to say dispels the fears about the 
import bill ; indeed, rather the reverse. In its mid-monthh 
assessment of the economic situation, published on Tuesclav, 
the Treasury ventures: “Tentative information suggests that 
stockbuilding has continued to be negligible.” So bang goes 
one possible explanation of this autumn’s high import bill - 
the theory that some extra stockbuilding has hern going on 
in anticipation of possible import controls, or indeecl ol 
devaluation. There has been no exceptional element of fore¬ 
stalling in these recent import figures ; they liave just 
reflected the normal level of liuying at the present exchange 
rate, and an extremely worrying one. 


Mrs Castle's Mix-Up 

Last week, on passenger rail policy, Mrs Castle took a big stride forward. 
This week, on freight policy, she has gone two steps back 


This week, in an opinion poll, Mrs Castle came out as easily 
the most popular of seven of Mr Wilson’s key ministers. (Mr 
Brown came bottom.) This was before the publication of her 
latest effort on freight transport. Had (he poll been taken 
today, and confined to road hauliers, to companies with their 
own road haulage fleets, to the commercial vehicle industry, 
and the road lobby (auntie Royal Automobile Club and all) 
there is no doubt that her stock would have experienced a 
resounding slump. On past experience, this could have meant 
that she was pursuing the ri^t policy. But in this case the 
bellow of rage that will undoubtedly go up docs have more 
than a grain of reasonableness in it. 

There arc three main points to the latest manifesto. The 
National Freight Corporation, which for two years has loomed 
over the transport scene as a vague penuntbra of menace, is 
unveiled in all its, still vague, detail* The principle is laid 
down of giving the NFC and the railways fi|«t option on heavy 
frd|^ traffic. Finally—showing that not all the Ministry 
Wwiuisport’s proposals are automatically leaked to the press 
is a surprise packet. The majority of lorries arc going 
subject to a new tax. 

The NFC never looked much of an idea, and further 


elaboration of the concept docs nothing to reduce misgivings. 
The new corporation is intended to provide a publicly-owned, 
integrated, road-rail service for freight. To do this the NFC 
will lake over most of the Transport Holding Company, the 
existing publicly-owned road haulage concern. 'Lo fit in the 
rail element, it will acquire from the present British Railways 
Board the assets—depots, vehicles, warehouses, and other 
equipment (except the trains)—used in the BRB's existing 
frcightliner and sundries services. It will also acquire BRB’s 
” other ” cartage vehicles. (It is typical of the report that 
what “ other ” means in this context is impossible to say.) 
Thb is the first difficulty : one can just imagine the confusion, 
argument, time-wasting and inefficiency this chopping up of 
the rail service will cause. 

Not, of course, that the NFC has direct charge of the 
services it thereby becomes responsible for. No, that is not 
quite true. It will have for the road services, but not the rail 
These will stay with the BRB. Well, who will transfer goods 
between road and rail ? Reading between the lines (no pun 
intended), probably the NFC. Probably. What, then, if thert' 
is a conflict of interest between the needs of the BRB and the 
NFC ? For instance, in introducing a new service, the BRB 
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might want to sacrifice freight for passenger spate (as it 
did when it opened the London Midland electrified line). 
What would NFC do ? Sit back and permit its freight 
to be late ? 

It does not even follow that the NFC has day-to-day charge 
of any of these services. They will be run by various sub¬ 
sidiaries of the NFC, such as the Freightlincr Company, the 
Joint Parcels Organization, and a new company which will 
rise on the ashes of BRS Parcels Ltd. The NFC will stick to 
finance, personnel, public relations. Then again the NFC will 
not actually be at the top of the pyramid. That spot will be 
occupied by the h reight Integration Council, whose chairman¬ 
ship Sir Stanley Raymond; the present chairman of British 
Railways, is still dithering over. The possibility of a clear 
management structure is remote. If the management can ever 
understand what it is supposed to be doing, it will be a 
miracle. 

There are further refinements on these complexities that 
need not be gone into here. The whole thing is porridge. Deal¬ 
ing with the passenger side of the railways last week, Mrs 
Castle went for simple, direct, and bold solutions. Her very 
method of approach was to untangle things by means of 
accounting procedures which would throw up the costs and 
benefits of each service, and at the same time instil more 
financial discipline into the operation of the service. With 
the NFC she is going to the other extreme and throwing 
everything together in a huge, heaving heap. 

The reason she has gone against what are her own best 
instincts arc almost certainly political. Within the bosom of 
the railway trade unions and the left wing of the Labour 
Party, there has existed for many years a desire to recreate the 
old British Transport Commission which, for a brief period 
under the 1945-51 Labour administratipn, ran all road 
haulage and rail. This had to be avoided, and Mrs Castle 
knew it. So she threw them a st^p : the NFC. This in turn 
enabled her to pull some valuable chestnuts out of the fire, 
in particular union agreement to open working of the freight- 
liner terminals. Now (or rather soon ; vesting day of the 
new corporation is planned for January i, 1969) we are 
paying the price. But one can see why there have been stories 
of a last minute revolt in the Cabinet against the NFC. A 
huge, new, loss-making, public enterprise is not good for the 
image. 

What may have further annoyed some members of the 
Cabinet is that there is not one sop to the rail interests but 
two : the other is the new arrangement that, when the 
frcightlincr service is working properly, certain categories of 
traffic will be carried by the NFC or the BRB unless an inde¬ 
pendent haulier cjin prove that he can offer a superior service. 
These categories are wide: they include anything which 
would be carried by a lorry of 5 tons unladen weight or more 
(i.e. the medium and lieavy lorries) over distances of more 
than 100 miles, and certain specialised types of traffic, such 
as semi-manufactured steel goods, below that distance. And 
this ruling applies just as much to the industrialist who wants 
to carry his own products on his own lorries as it does to the 
independent haulier. 

Again this will cause confusion. Imagine the day the 
changeover is made. How long will it take the transport 
tribunals to work out who will carry what ? And what 
will happen to the traffic in the meantime ? A lot of assets 


—in the shape of lorries and depots—will suddenly beqoihe 
useless. Many companies face the abolition of theii^ business 
at an unknown time in the future. A substantial slice of the 
domestic market which has helped to make Britain a. woj;’ld 
centre for lorry production will disappear overnight (diough 
in other respects Mrs Castle, has served the lorry-makers well). 
And will the railways really be able to cope smoothly with a 
sudden increase of. up to one-third in their traffic ? 

The white paper mentions the alternative, that the normal 
forces of competition will do the job anyway. Its answer is 
that without the fiat of licensing potential consignors may be 
unaware of what the railways arc offering. Or they might 
not know the tt-ue cost of their own operations. Or they might 
simply be too inert to consider change. Well, this does not 
say much for the likely selling prowess of the NFC and the 
rejuvenated BRB, and any gain in getting people to re¬ 
examine their transport costs must be set against the fearsome 
disruption such a violent change is likely to cause. 

Not that Mrs Castle is against the forces of competition. 
She does in fact intend to give them wider scope over the 
whole field below the 5-ton lorry level. She is giving an almost 
free hand to vehicles of less than 3 tons, and only imposing 
on the 3-5 ton bracket some simple rules which should 
guarantee good maintenance and reasonable standards of 
operation. This is all very good, and makes it even sadder that 
she should have abandoned this approach when it came to 
the heavy end of the business. 

Nor is this the end of the road haulage operator’s tribula¬ 
tions. The third major proposal is that he should pay more 
tax to pay for the extra strength which has to be built into 
roads to carry his vehicles. More specifically, all lorries of over 
3 tons unladen weight will pay an extra annual charge which 
will vary between £50 and £190 according to vehicle size. 
The money will go straight to the Ministry of Transport. 
There will also be a penalty for abnormal loads, since these 
cause traffic congestion and involve a lot of policing. 

'riiis is very welcome. The more money that can be got 
for roads the better, and this should realise another £40 mil¬ 
lion a year, a handy addition to the £a6o million the Govern¬ 
ment itself Is currently spending on roads. It is only to be 
hoped that the money does in fact go on roads. The white 
paper implies this, but does not state the connection directly. 
The road haulieis have argued in the past that in fact they 
were paying all they should towards the cost of road construc¬ 
tion and maintenance. But even on their own figures the 
case looked dubious for heavy lorries, and it is not surprising 
that the Ministry’s extensive figuring has ended up by showing 
that they do not pay enough. The extra cost burden for the 
hauliers will not be large ; at around 3 per cent it is the kind 
of increase they should be able to absorb easily if they have 
done anything at all about productivity along the lines Mr 
Aubrey Jones has continually indicated to them. 

The whole series of proposals adds up to a major revolution 
for freight transport. The plans for the road haulage' sector 
are the most important since licensing was brought in in the 
1930s, and the rail freight scheme is the biggest change since 
the 1945 nationalisation. Underlying much of it is a simple, 
clear, well-integrated philosophy. But the NFC and the 
methods of giving it traffic stick out like sore thumbs. They 
will have to be rethought, if oiily because, in this present form, 
they will simply never work. 
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The Doctrine of Cheap Energy 

"I think", said the Minister of Power, presentirkg his outline of energy policy until 1975 to the 
country this week, "this doourpent gives us a chance of getting back to low-cost fuel economy" 


There seems more than a sporting chance that Mr Marsh 
may be right. The key to the whole operation is contained 
in five lipes of figures, the changes in primary fuel con¬ 
sumption in Britain over the period 1957 to 1975. 



^957 

1966 

J 970 

'975 


(actual) 

(actual) 

(forecast) 

(forecast) 



million tons coal cquiv 

alent 

coal . 

212.9 

» 74-7 

'52 

130 

oil 

36-7 

111.7 

125 

'45 

nuclear & hydro 

'•7 

10.2 

16 

35 

natural gas 

0 

1.1 

•7 

50 

totals 

25 •-3 

■^ 97-7 

310 

350 


This assumes the economy, and with it the demand for 
energy, grows at the rate of 3 per cent a year. It also assumes 
a massive and accelerating shift away from coal. By 1975, 
atomic power and North Sea gas will be supplying a quarter 
of the country’s energy demand, equal to 87 million tons of 
coal equivalent ; if nuclear power develops as its proponents 
hope, it could be doing this alone by the late 1970s. Even 
without the new fuels the coal market would continue to 
decline^ unless even greater protection were given. Coal prices 
are rising at 5 per cent a year. No government could go on 
raising the tax on fuel oil at a rate that would keep fuel oil 
prices equal to coal. British industry, for one, could not stand 
the increase in costs. So coal shrinks to supplying less than 
half the country’s energy needs and, fuel by fuel, the implica¬ 
tions of Mr Marsh’s arithmetic works out as follows :— 

Coal 

Mine manpower will decline from today’s 387,959 miners 
by about 35,000 a year until 1971, with “ natural wastage ” 
through retirement, illness, and death accounting for 20,000. 
By 1975, manpower is estimated by the Government to be 
around the 190,000 level but by Ixird Robens to be as low 
as 159,000 by then. Mr Marsh makes no forecast beyond 
this point ; Lord Robens, however, docs. He foresees, by 
1980, 65,000 men. 

The nub of this particular politically explosive quarrel is 
productivity. Pit production—which this week reached a 
new record peak of 40 cwt for each man working in the 
mines—is expected to rise sharply, through the combination 
of increased mechanisation and the closure of inefficient pits. 
But by how much ? The Government believe that output per 
man shift will rise to 60 cwt by 1975, but the Goal Board 
puts it as high as 80 cwt. The difference of 20 cwt between 
them is a diftercnce of 30,000 miners. 

Compensation is generous ; a total of £133 million, of 
which £42 million had already been promised by the 
Government. The miners, assuming they are one of the 
26,000 aged 55 or over who will be made redundant, will 
get about £35 million over three years, mainly in the formf 
of a special payment equal to ,90 per c^nt of their take-home 
wages. They will also get their mineworkers’ pension immedi¬ 
ately, instead of at the normal age of 65. The electricity and 
gas industries get £45 million as a bribe for burning coal 
that tiltcy would otherwise have replac^^'by other fuels. Then 
f mpliiiium of £45 itiill|on will ^ oyer four year^i, ^ 
the^t Government’s sham o£t the estlf^a Jfocial costs of pit 
^h^es, plus somewhere between £5 aifd £8 million to the 
coal boand for keeping open the 16 pits which, earlier this 


year, they proposed to shut but which the Government 
ordered them to keep running. 

On top of this £133 million golden handshake, there will 
be the so far unestimated cost of the raft of economic and 
industrial measures that the Board and the Department of 
Economic Affairs announced in a further attempt to turn 
the miners’ wrath. Among these arc rent-free honeymoons of 
up to five years for companies moving into government-built 
factories in development areas where there is high mining 
unemployment ; building grants of up to 35 per cent for 
industrialists moving into the zones ; and the extension of 
existing government estates in mining areas throughout the 
country. At the same time the Government introduced a 
Coal Borrowing Bill designed to raise the NGB’s borrowing 
limit from its present limit of £750 million to £900 million, 
with a further extension to £950 million after the Minister 
of Power has obtained parliamentary approval. No one 
suggests that the Government should be anything but gener¬ 
ous and compassionate to men whose livelihood it is remov¬ 
ing—but what a bill to present to a rocky economy. And 
even so, it still looks cheaper to shrink the coal indu.stry than 
to keep it going. 

Oil 

This is expected to remain the second main source of 
energy, growing much more slowly than in the past. Con¬ 
sumption grew by an annual average of per cent in the 
last ten years, but in the three most recent it dropped to 
9J per cent. “ In the future the rate of growth in fuel oil 
and other heavy oils is expected to slacken as a result of 
competition from other fuels, notably natural gas and nuclear 
power.” What concerns the Ministry of Power a good deal 
more is security of supply ; after the bad fright it had in the 
Arab-Israeli summer fighting the Government is now “ mak¬ 
ing a far-reaching re-examination of ways in which the 
security of the country’s oil supplies might be further 
strengthened.” and this, it is added, includes ” the possible 
development, nece-ssarily long-term, of the vast reserves of oil 
locked in non-conventional sources such as the Western 
Hemisphere oilsands and shales.’^ This is blue-sky stuff, the 
real security is now seen to lie in boosting oil stocks, six 
months’ reserve supply would probably be a safe figure, four 
the level held until now. As the white paper demurely puts 
it ; In many of these measures, the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment and those of the oil companies coincide.” 

Natural gas 

The key decision here is to exploit North Sea gas as fully 
and as fast as possible, on the assumption that actual reserves 
are likely to be very niuch larger than those proved so far. The 
capital cost of changing over the entire gas industry from 
traditional feed-stocks (now mainly oil) to natural gas is high ; 
£800 million to lay 1,300 miles of pipe and £400 million 
merely to convert appliances, and the Government argues— 
rightly—^that the economics of natural gas production favour 
as rapid a build-up pf gas supplies through the pipe as is 
physically possible. Small voices have also been heard mur¬ 
muring that this policy is more likely to resign the oil com¬ 
panies to accepting a substantially lowdr gas price than they 
originally'wanted, they are about to settle for an average 
price ^ B^ween 2id and 3d a therm, and give them art 
incentiv^ w kicp up the rate of exploration. Whatever the 
actual reason, the supply of natural gas is expected to build 
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ARGENTINA 

Strategic spot 
for investmeats 

The country with the highest per capita 
income in Latin America 


STANDARD BANK can help 
you sell your product in Africa 

Standard Bank knows Africa. With more than 1100 offices in 
seventeen countries of Africa, we can give you fuli, up to date infor¬ 
mation about conditions there. We can brief you on local regulations 
and usages. We can put you in touch with firmis with whom you 
might do business. In short, we can arm you with the essential facts 
you need—and these are free for the asking, right here in Britain. 

// you would like to discuss trading possibilities in Bast West Central end South 
Africa get in touch with our Commercial Service Department, 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C.4. Ask, too, for a copy of our publication "Africa—Market on th$Moye"\ 
and our monthly business report—Stendard Bank Review. 
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STANDARD BANK , i 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRUSlA 
STANDAF^ BANK OF WEST AFRICA 
HEAD OFFICE; 10 CLEMENT&iANE. LONDON EC4 

THE BANK THAT BUIUlbs BUBINKBB 


ForeigB iBveatmeat 
ProBiotioB Service 

The Government of the Argentine Republic has 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign Investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing regulations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study all 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those interested in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


SERVIdO DE PROMOCION 
DE MVER$I0NE$ GITERNAS 

BINISTBIIO DE ECONbAAIA Y TRABAJO 

HIPOLITO YRIQOYEN 250 - 5« PI80 - OFICINA 505 
BUENOS AIRES - REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 
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SIX OF THE BEST 


Six top scientists who were looking 
for a challenge! 

So they moved—togas. 

The complex probleins of this fast- 
dianging i^ustry hi^ve oven them 
the stumdus they were bokkig for 
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Up to 4,000 million cubic feet a day by 1975 and il is the 
fastest rate of exploitation that has yet been attempted. 

The net saving is put at £1,400 million spread over 30 
years ; the rate of exploitation assumes quite sizeable quan¬ 
tities of gas will be available both for bulk industrial users and 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. The Gas Council 
has always been willing to supply summer gas to the CEGB 
when demand from other consumers was low but its attitude 
to the CEGB’s case for buying gas year-round to burn 
under boilers has been openly hostile, on the grounds that 
(a) it was close to immoral to “ waste” natural gas in this 
way to produce another kind of fuel when it was a perfectly 
good source of energy in its own right and (b) it didn’t 
have the gas anyway. It looks, on Mr Marsh’s figuring, as 
if the second argument does not hold up. 

Electricity 

Plans outlined for electricity investment assume a fairly sharp 
falling off in the rate of growth in consumption which ex¬ 
ceeded nine per cent a year for more than a decade but has 
since settled down to something closer to five per cent, and 
substantially less in a year like the last when industrial 
production fails to rise. Installed capacity, taking the power 
stations already on order, will rise from last year’s 43,000 
megawatts to 73,000 MW by 1972-73, and there is nothing 
very original that the white paper can .say about it. But 
electricity transmission is another matter. Huge coal-burning 
power stations have been built on the low-cost east midlands 
and Yorkshire coalfields, using high voltage (and high cost) 
grids to carry the power south to the main centres of con¬ 
sumption. While coal was the electricity’s major fuel, this 
was inevitable, but with the industry no longer tied to coal, 


and all future ptmTr stations likely to be cither oil, gas, or 
nuclear powered, electricity can be generated close to the 
centres of consumption with substantial cuts in transmission 
costs and the inevitable rows about loss of amenities. So no 
more super-grids. 

Nuclear Power 

There is nothing original to say about nuclear power either 
because, like electricity investment, the programme to 
*972-73 has already been approved. The target, 6,000 
megawatts of nuclear capacity by 1972-73, still stands, 
representing approximately one new^ order every year and 
leaving unsolved the question of employment in the nuclear 
construction industry. The reason behind what now begins 
to look, in the light of American experience, like a positively 
timid programme is that nuclear power is only competitive 
with coal when the stations are generating on base load, 
and the base load is a relatively small part of total demand. 
So nuclear plant has to remain a relatively small part of 
total capacity, less than 9 per cent, until reactors can be 
built as cheaply as a coal-fired plant. 

This flaw in the nuclear argument ha.s been sensed by 
Lord Robens, whose rear-guard attack on nuclear power 
is to call for a re-think by independent asse.ssors, similar to 
the North Sea gas costs probe by American consultants for 
the Ministry of Power. But the CEGB, the largest electrical 
utility outside the Soviet Union, is entitled to argue that it 
can do these sums for itself. It finds that the present, 
second generation of nuclear stations are fully competitive 
with the best Lord Robens can do, and the third generation 
expected in the 1980s, should halve generating costs from 
id a unit to ;Jd a unit. And Lord Robens must find that a 
difficult one to answer. 
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Technology, Europe and 
Mr Wilson 


How many people hearing the Prime operation of nearly a score of countries 
Minister propose a scheme for closer tech- represent good bargains to Britain and to 
nical links between Britain and the _ 


most of the other members. As the largest 
non-American shareholder in the inter¬ 
national communication satellite network 
we are getting good value for modest (in 
this context) outlay. Research into the most 
advanced forms of nuclear physics does 
nothing for anyone’s balance of payments 
except that of the host country that houses 
the research centre—those canny Swiss 
again—hut if the scientists are right about 


common market countries realise just how 
many—and how expensive—are the links 
that exist already ? The British share of 
the joint projects to which we are either 
already committed or towards which we 
are being firmly pushed exceeds £1,000 
million, that is, an average expenditure 
approaching £200 million a year. This is 
not peanuts. Some of it is money well 
spent, but the total is so big that anyone 
suggesting additions to the list must be 
asked to present a copper-bottomed case 
for it first. And this is not what industries 
looking for government sponsorship of 
international ventures are usually in any 
position to do. 

The most controversial, as well as the 
most expensive, items on the present list 
are all aircraft. The hugely complicated 
international systems of military and civil 
air traffic control that now cover most 
of western Europe and involve the co- 


Joint projects with Europe 

Major programmes taking 5-10 years to complete 


Concord supersonic airliner (including pro¬ 
duction finance) 

Jaguar strike fighter 
Anglo French helicopters 
Channel tunnel 
Eldo space rocket 
Martel rocket 

Eurocontrol civil air traffic control system 
European apace research (Esro) 

Nadge military air traffic control system 
Comsat communication satellite networks 
European nuclear physics (CERN) 

Total 

Projects under discussion 
Air bus medium range airliner 
Nuclear research machine for CERN 

Combined total 


UK share "0 

of total 

£ million 

cost 

400 

50 

200 

50 

100 

50* 

100 

50 

72 

39 falling to 25 

50 

50* 

3.5 

30 

25 

22.25 

10,; 

10.5 

€ 

8.4 

3 millior p.a. 

22 


£8W** 


94 

49 

33 

22 




* Rssearch share only, British snd French production orders differ. 
** Ust item capitalised over ten years. 
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work of this kind being vital to maintain¬ 
ing academic standards in'western Europe, 
then the contributing countries are getting 
their reasonable share of intellectual uplift. 
But the aircraft, the rockets, the t^tpace 
research, that’s another matter. 

The expenditure here looks huge in 
relation to the results because the end 
product of much of this work is expected 
to be sales, and the sales usually disappoint 
in relation to the researdi effort. The 
ratio between research and actual sales 
over a big range of military equipment is 
working out at something like one to two, 
and at times even worse. Research begins 
to. account for one-third to one-half of 
production costs and the enterprise 
assumes a sour look, ft was precisely this 
figuring that drove the British and French 
aviation industries into each otlier’s arms 
and every French aircraft planned, with 
the exception of the maverick variable- 
geometry aircraft on which they refused to 
co-operate, is being developed in conjunc¬ 
tion with Britain. But it still does not 
make the figures amie right, since co¬ 
operation can add up to 30 per cent on to 
overheads for a relatively .small increase 
in sales. 

The moral is that co-t)peration on the 
industrial level to sell products to an as 
yet non-existent buyer can be a dangerous 
and unprofitable procedure and this must 
be true of computer or nuclear reactors 
as it is of aircraft. Market research i.s a 
difficult field for governments and civil 
servants. But, oddly enough, they don’t 
make bad buyers and the joint technologi¬ 
cal ventures that have worked have this 
in common : in every case, either govern¬ 
ments or their agents have assumed the 
role of customer, asking international 
industry to tender. And industry lias 
responded by forming international 
consortia to do just that. Some of the 
most successful cases of international col¬ 
laboration can be found in the building 
of the two European air traffic control 
networks where an added incentive to 
cx)llaborate was the knowledge that orders 
for hardware would be placed in each 
country in proportion to its contribution 
to total cost. Comsat is meant to work in 
that way too, although in Britain’s case 
it has not done so yet. 

Companies and 
Europe 

Mr Wilson’s call for “ European ” com¬ 
panies that Britain might join was not 
quite all that it seemed either. Company 
law is wide open for harmonyation and 
the Six have made no material progress 
towards a common system. When the 
process of unification begins there will be 
no technical difficulties in the way of 
Britain’s taking part, though there may be 
^political ones. On the technical level, diffi- 
Gultiies may eventually develop in the legal 
fkttt $9 a whole when it comes to recon- 
ciliiUp the Bij^dsh system, with its heavy 
reliance on coSbmon law, as evolved over 
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the years by the courts, with modifications 
by Parliament periodically—and the usual 
Continental tendency to rely more on 
written legal codes. The French and 
German laws have both been reformed in 
a big way recently with little or no regard 
to “ European ” objectives. Britain, which 
has another slice of company law reform 
cx^ming up soon, will score several points 
by seizing the initiative here. 

Mr Wilson was clever to drag in the 
European company, “ organised on a basis 
that transcends national frontiers.” I’his 
is the language of Brussels. In Bnis.sels 
and elsewhere in the EEC the feeling is 
widespread tfiat American companies are 
mysteriously able to operate on a 
“ European ” basis, while groupings of 
national European companies are not. The 
real prcjblems are psychological, legal and 
fiscal. Shareholders in one of the com¬ 
panies to be merged might dislike being 
given shares in a company registered 
abroad. And there are frequently legal 
and tax obstacles and drawbacks. How¬ 
ever, rather than tackle these problems 
directly, the commission now seems to 
favour the creation of a new type of 
company, with a special status which 
would then have special legal privileges 
in each of the six countries. Since it is 
only a matter of time before Britain 
becomes a full member of the community 
Britain should obviously demand to take 
part in these discussions, which will affect 
the future of Britain as much as of any 
other European country. But it is hard to 
resist the suspicion that the very cry for 
some special .sort of European cximpany 
may he merely a reflection of the amount 
of fiscal and legal harmonisation that 
remains to be done. 

Cartels and 
monopolies 

The common market’s rules on com¬ 
petition and cartels with which Mr Wilson 
also suggested British practice might he 
brought into line derive from the Rome 
treaty itself. It was realised from the 
beginning that the commission would have 
to take steps to see that removal of tariff 
barriers and other obstacles to intra-EEC 
trade really did produce more vigorous 
competition. But this action at community 
level operates side by side with the various 
national governments’ policies on cartels 
and monopolies. And its role is rather 
different. Thus on cartels, the commission 
is concerned with restrictions that limit 
competition and also affect trade between 
the member states of the Six. Where a 
restriction only affects trade within a 
particular country, then in general only 
that country’s own rules will apply. And 
so far there has been little or no attempt 
to bring these rules into line : the com¬ 
mission has been mainly concerned with 

exclusive dealerships,” whereby a ipanu* 
facturer in one countiy restricts distribu¬ 
tion in another to a single Arm. 

On monopolies there is more chance 
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of an overlapping with the monopoly 
policies of individual governments. But 
here the commission is really only con¬ 
cerned with firms with a dominating posi¬ 
tion in the community as a whole. And 
priorities have changed since the days of 
the Rome Treaty. Now, as in Britain, 
community policy is torn Ijetween the 
conflicting objectives of limiting concen¬ 
tration to preserv'e competition and 
adaptability, and of building up larger 
industrial units to ward off the American 
commercial and technological challenge. 

In general, although its application i.s 
limited in extent, community policy on 
cartels and monopolies is more ambitious 
and less discretionary than the policies 
of any of the individual countries of the 
Six. As it happens, the British policy too 
is more far reaching and less dependent on 
discretionary decisions of particular 
officials. In one respect British policy 
goes further than the community or any 
of its members have yet gone : the govern¬ 
ment has the power to prevent mergers 
that conflict with the public interest, and 
to balance this there is a government 
agency, • the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, with the job of promoting 
desirable industrial groupings. In this 
respect Britain has already given a lead 
to other European countries. All the same, 
from now on when changes in the British 
rules are made (c.g. the coming amend¬ 
ments to the Restrictive Practices Act, 
when the Government finds time), it will 
be essential to examine carefully the inter¬ 
action with community rules on cartels. 

Unctad 


Aid gap remeasured 


The secretariat of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
has now recalculated the aid requirements 
of the developing world in advance of 
Unctad’s second full scale conference, 
which i.s to open in Delhi next February. 
The calculations are an attempt to project 
the growth of exports, imports and capital 
requirements of the developing world up 
to 1975, and as such can hope to do 
nothing more exact than suggest the order 
of magnitudes involved. What emerges 
from the study is that if the rich countr ies 
can overcome their present collective 
malaise and begin to grow fairly vigour- 
ously again at an average of 4.7 per cent 
a year, and if they can also get round 
at last to devoting just i per cent of 
their gross national product to aid, then 
the poor countries could hope to .see their 
income grow by niaylre 6 per cent a 
year and the gap between their living 
standards and ours narrow slightly. 

It would mean that the flow of capital, 
public and private, would have to increase 
to $18 million a year by 19/5, and even 
then the developing countries would be 
pinched for foreign exchange unless they 
managed to expand their exports rather 
faster than projected (5.6 per cent a year) 
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LtoR back row: Barclays / Coutts / District / Glyn, Mills / Lloyds / Martins / Midland / 
front row: National / National Provincial / Westminster / Williams Deacon's / Bank of Scotland / British Linen / Clydesdale / 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland / Royal Bank of Scotland 


“...very smooth passing movements. Clearing impeccable... 
fine teamwork. Off the field, however, there exists a 
strong feeling of every bank for itself...” 


(In running the most advanced money transfer services 
in the world, the 16 Banks are as one. 

In everything else they are as 16.) 
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Hundreds of years ago Indian 
tribes in South America used a 
fine strong material called cau- 
chuc They got it simply from a 
wild tree named Jebe in the 
native language 

The red man was as familiar with 
the material as he was with wa¬ 
ter sand and stones He would 
have laughed if anybody had told 
him that thio milky liquid from a 
tropical tree should cause a 
technical revolution alt over the 
world as a raw material (latex) 
for rubber Today it is anything 
but ridiculous Without rubber 
you can rub out technical pro¬ 
gress The use of rubber has in¬ 
creased so tremendously that 
trees atone could not cover the 
demand Industry developed syn- 

« H 
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thetic rubbers with a wide range 
of properties and for thousands 
of purposes 

On the DSM Geleen site a new 
EPDM synthetic rubber* plant 
will be on stream soon It is 
another first by DSM 
Keltan will find application in 
numerous articles m the aircraft, 
automobiles, shipbuilding and 
other industries With Keltan 
DSM has made a progressive 
contribution to the field of rubber 

* Trade mark KELTAN 

IsaMM 

For sales information 
P O Box 65 —Heerlen—Holland 
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or to economise rather more on imports 
than they do now. But in any case, the 
achievejnent of these targets would be 
possible without heroic^ or even altogether 
unlikely, sacrifices from anybody. In this 
sense, this study is a useful exercise in 
realism, which should help to correct the 
impression that what the Uhctad countries 
want is basically the moon. It is still 
true, howler, that the study*8 more pessi¬ 
mistic projection looks the more realistic ; 
and on this basis there would be, if any¬ 
thing, some further widening of the awful 
disparity between the two worlds. If the 
rich cannot quite overcome their beggar- 
niy-neighbour tendencies, if they cannot 
achieve a liberal international monetary 
refonn, if they cannot do any better on 
aid, then the poor will go on being very, 
very poor. It is a simple, modest message 
for Delhi. 

Canadian building 

Norcross rubble 


Montreal 

When the cdllapse came of the big, 
ofRcially insolvent Canadian contractors, 
Anglin NorcrosiS Corporation, work halted 
on projects worth something like $22 
million. One creditor estimates that 
upwards of fifty sub-contractors and sup¬ 
pliers will be pulled under with the 
company. The accountants who have 
been ploughing through the tangle of 
accounts are not even prepared to guess 
when an accurate picture will emerge of 
how much has beeri lost. The series of 
creditors’ meetings has provided more 
questions than answers—plus an uneasy 
feeling that the fallout will be more devas¬ 
tating than first shocks indicated. When 
Norcross declared bankruptcy in Septem¬ 
ber it listed assets of $13.7 million and 
debts owned mainly to unsecured 
creditors of $r5.2 million. Norcross’s own 
British parent company, Holland Hanson 
and Cubitts, has said that it cannot 
salvage the company because Britain's 
currency restrictions make it impossible. 

Four subsidiaries have listed just over 
$8^ million in *' assets,** all in the form 
of debt owed them by Anglin Norcross ; 
creditors of these subsidiaries have been 
told that the realizable value of assets 
appears to be just $4. At their meeting in 
Montreal! in late October, the parent com¬ 
pany creditors were told that all company 
financial records were in Toronto and 
that the treasurer and other officers were 
consequently unable to answer questions. 

Few other details were available and no 
one is prepared to answer the question 
of why Norcross went bankrupt. 

The Canadian construction and finance 
industries, thbroughl)^ rocked by the col¬ 
lapse, have buzzed with rumours df sl&ck 
management, p6or contract bidding and 
Cqsting, and oyCr-fast expansion. And it 
is true that NorcfOSs’s losses and cash 
flow problems have been k headache to 
its British parent for some time. Bkt the 
collapse was so sudden that its impact 
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has been disproportionate. The Norcross 
name was already familiar to Canadians, 
as the prin^ contractor fpr Toronto’s 
da.shing new city hall, l^po 6 fs Habitat, 
the Royal York Hotel extension and 
numerous other major projects through 
eastern Canada. 

Silver 


It looks a bubble 


A large wave of speculative buying has 
swept world silver prices to record levels 
over the last two weeks. At 191 cents 
an ounce silver is nearly 20% up on last 
month. In London, silver has come to be 
regarded as the ideal commodity in which 
to hedge against a devaluation of the 
pound. The feeling is that devaluation or 
no devaluation, silver’s price is bound to 
carry on climbing because of the continu¬ 
ing world shortage of the metal. And for 
the moment this is exactly what is happen¬ 
ing, thanks largely to the three months’ 
old strike at America’s copper refineries 
which also refine most of its silver. But 
what seems to have been overlooked by 
speculators is that silver is now poten¬ 
tially very much more plentiful than in 
May when, in the face of a run on its 
disposable supplies, the United States 
treasury gave up trying to hold the world 
silver price at $ 1.29 an ounce. 

True, what has over the last two years 
become an annual gap of around 200 
million ounces between world mine pro¬ 
duction and demand is unlikely to narrow 
very much in the near future. Silver is 
mainly mined as a by-product of coppei, 
lead and zinc and at current prices in¬ 
creased silver production will continue 
to depend on the demand for those metals. 
I'he few pure silver mines in Peru, 
Mexico and the United States are all near 
the end of their commercial deposits. And 
despite the search for new silver deposits, 
it will take anything up to five years to 
bring a new find into production. 

Since May, however, the United States 
I'reasury has received Congressional 
approval to free over 100 million ounces 
from backing silver certificates (mainly 
bills in domestic circulation) with another 
100 million ounces to be freed next June. 
In addition, by next June, a further 400 
million ounces are expected to have found 
their way back to the Treasury as silver 
coins are replaced by the far less expen¬ 
sive cupro-nickel ones. Eventually the 
return of silver coins to the Treasury 
could raise its reserves by up to 1,000 
million ounces, enough to cover the 
annual world deficit for at least another 
four years—at what price remains to be 
seen. For the moment the Treasury is 
restricting its sales to 2 million ounces a 
week. But given the! amount it sold earUei" 
this year, the usual annual world deficit 
has already been more than covered. So 
once the strike at the United States 
refineries is ovet ^ and the backlog of 
supply starts coming on to the market, 
prices seem bound to take a knocking. 
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The 

Economist 

DIARY 

For the better ordering of 
tlx working, day, and for 
the comfort and delectation 
of secretaries, there is 
nothing to equal it 


A week’s appointments at an 
opening; a book that lies open flat 
on the desk. 

A diary layout specially designed 
for use at Board level. 

All information easily found by 
means of handy thumb-indexes. 

An appointments register, a 
memorandum book, and a complete 
reference book. 

Bound throughout in red leather, 
title blocked in gold. 

Size lOin x Sin (about ZS^cm x 201 cm). 

Price for United Kingdom: 52 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 
Price overseas: 49 s. 6d. 
by surface mail. 


The Pocket Diary is a natural 
companion to The Economist Diary. 
Same layout as The Economist Diary 
for the day-to-day portion, thus 
simplifying the transfer of entries. 

Bound in special red leather. 

Size 6jin x 31 in ( 17 jcm x 8]cm), 
only jin ( 6 . 35 mm) thick, and 
specially designed for the inside 
breast pocket. 

Price for United Kingdom: 21 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 

Price overseas: 21s. 
by surface mail. 


Airmail prices and an illustrated 
leaflet will be sent on request. 

The Economist 

Diary Section 

25 St. James’s Street, London SWl 
01-930 5155 

An American edition of The Economist 
Diary, price 112 . 50 , is available £com 
Brooks Brothers 

346 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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French pensions 

Logical labyrinth 

Mr Tony Lynois's study* of the French 
pension systems provides some valuable 
lessons for Britain. There are a great 
number of French pension schemes, which 
tend to fall into a grey area between state 
schemes and occupational schemes in the 
British sense. Out of the fog, two basic 
principles emerge. First, provision for the 
Frenchman's basic pension is haphazard, 
with wide gaps, as well as being adminis¬ 
tered by different sorts of bodies and in 
different ways for different groups of 
pensioners. On the other hand the French 
system of “ complementary ” pensions, 
corresponding roughly to the British 
graduated and occupational schemes, has 
many attractive features. 

Among these arc a complete absence 
of difficulty over transferability or preser¬ 
vation of rights when changing jobs, and 
automatic adjustment after retirement to 
keep pensions in line with the movement 
of money wages. These objects are secured 
in two ways. French schemes are almost 
entirely on a pay as you go basis. And 
all the various employers’ schemes are 
interlinked and supervised centrally, thus 
providing security and interchangeability. 
Finally employees themselves have a say 
in the running of the schemes. 

In Britain Mr Lynes is known to the 
private pensions lobby as a critic of the 
occupational schemes system and an 
advocate of a massive extension of 
national insurance pensions on a pay as 
you go basis. There are strong objections 
to extending the pay as you go principle 
in Britain, which is fortunate enough to 
possess a moderately efficient market for 
risk capital, while France does not. But 
British employers could learn something 
from French ideas of pension democracy. 
If employers had made more effort to 
keep in touch with employee feeling about 
pensions in the last 20 years, many of 
the criticisms of the British occupational 
schemes, made by Mr Lynes and others, 
might have been met before now. There 
must be something wrong when three 
quarters of employees changing their jobs 
prefer to have their own contributions 
(only) back in cash, than preserve their 
pension rights. Why is there virtually no 
automatic uplift of pensions after retire¬ 
ment? Is one year’s salary an adequate 
benefit for the widow of a man who dies 
in service and so on? Finally British 
politicians might smugly note that alto¬ 
gether the French .system is an impene¬ 
trable labyrinth of partly overlapping 
schemes introduced at different times to 
meet different needs, and providing—until 
recently—inadequate benefits, the result of 
centuries of muddling through. Unless 
Britain’s two political parties can achieve 
some sort, of consensus about the way 
Britain’s pensions ought to develop over 
tte nex^ t>vp or three decades, Britain 
wHtbe in the same condition. 


Swiss farming 

Say cheese—and 
keep on smiling 

Zurich 

Switzerland is all too literally a land 
flowing with milk. The Alpine cows, 
browsing picturesquely in the high 
meadows, are a heavily subsidised luxury. 
Much of their milk has to lx; turned 
into cheese and exported at a loss. Just 
now an enormous amount of political 
string-pulling is going on in an effort to 
get the cheese industry reformed, which 
means upsetting a liallowed and absurd 
monopoly. 

Swiss farmers (who still total 8 per 
cent of Switzerland’s 6 million inhabi¬ 
tants) enjoy the most complete and com¬ 
prehensive protection imaginable. Their 
profit is guaranteed, so that their similarly 
guarantee prices have to be very high. 
The present price of milk is 56 Rappen ■ 
a litre (12,8 pence per quart), although 
this has been temporarily reduced by 3 
Happen because of particularly heavy 
overproduction. Against this the present 
milk price within the common market 
is 44 Rappen a litre, or lod. a quart. 
Agricultural subsidies rise from year to 
year: the total cost to federal and ciin- 
tonal authorities is now over £60 million. 
In 1966 it cost £20 million to dispose 
of milk products alone, and in 1967 the 
bill will come to £29 million. Half the 
cheese made has to be sold abroad, and 
although it is good enough to command 
a 30 or 40 per cent premium over foreign 
imitations it still cannot pay its way. The 
average cost price la.st year was £52 per 
quintal (100 kg), while the average price 
on the export market was £47—although 
American buyers pay up to £34 per 
quintal. 

The industry is regulated to the last 
detail by state rulings and private cartel 
agreements. Cheese can only be exported 
by members of the Swiss Cheese Union, 
whose membership and quotas have been 
more or less frozen since before the first 
world war. The Chee.se Union fixes prices 
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and profit margins on sales on both home 
and export markets but carries the risk 
right up to final sale ; for instance, it 
bears the loss should any one marketing 
firm not get rid of its cheese before it 
deteriorates. Naturally, the firms arc not 
very exercised about their inability to sell 
their full quotas, and simply rejoice that 
all their grandfathers were clever enough 
to be present at the founding of the 
Ghee.se Union fifty years ago. And the 
Cheese Union’s losses are borne by the 
government—to the tune of £7 million 
a year. 

'Fhe federal government, having put 
up an extraordinarily long time with this 
strange nonsense, finally decided to intro- 
duce a reform. The Cheese Union is to 
become a public body .so that the govern¬ 
ment can have a bigger say in its affairs. 
The quotas are to go, and the only price 
to be fixed will be the price at which 
the Cheese Union .sells to traders, who 
will then be free to lose as much money 
as they like—at their own expen.se. 
Naturally, a Tierce rearguard action is 
being fought by the cheese lobby. 

Investing in Belgium 

A warning with the 
welcome 

Brussels 

Belgium intends to hang on to its reputa¬ 
tion with foreign, and in particular 
American, investors as the most hospitable 
of European countries. Monday’s list of 
decrees about various aspects of the 
capital market—the last to go through 
under the government’s special powers— 
did have a small sting in the tail. Hence¬ 
forth take-over bids from foreign indivi¬ 
duals or companies have to be submitted 
for the approval of the Minister of 
Finance. But the minister has gone out 
of his way to make clear that the trap 
is baited for only the very biggest game. 

The new measure quite clearly has its 
origins in the indignation of Mr van den 
Boeynants, the prime minister, at the 
rumours a few months back about a pos¬ 
sible take-over of Petrofina, the Belgian 
oil company. Finn denials from the com¬ 
pany, and the fact that the threat failed 
to materialise, did not altogether allay his 
anxiety. The ^overnnient has indicated 
that the criteria they will apply will be 
those of “ appropriateness for the national 
economy”—a suitably flexible concept. 
Still, if anyone was thinking of taking 
over Petrofina, he has been duly warned. 

More significant if less noticed in Mon¬ 
day’s list was the removal, at an estimated 
cost to the Belgian exchequer of 
£750,000, of the annual tax on shares 
quot^ on the stock exchange. The tax, 
which stood at 0.42 per cent, does not 
exist in any of the other member coun¬ 
tries of the community, fielgium is thus 
trying to make sure that it will hold its 
own in the gradually developing capital 
market of the Six. 


(ifPensions: Tony Lynes; C. Belt- 25s. 




65 million people join this queue every year 


Population explosion. It's becoming a 
cliche. 65 million extra mouths 
every year. 

Mouths that want to talk, as well as 
eat. Think of the jammed 
communication channels r/7ar could 
mean. 

Already some of ITT's European 
laboratories are working out 
remarkable ways of unjamming them. 
For example, a way of making 
existing telephone cables carry 
twelve times as many conversations. 
It's called Pulse Code Modulation 
(PCM). It'san ITT invention, and 
it's already at work. 

Time to sit back a bit after that 7 


No. ITT has now developed a 
technique that could make a light 
/^aamcarry 6,000 PCM channels. 

And then make the light travel along a 
glass fibre, a little thicker than a 
human hair. 

Over a cable Of such fibres, the entire 
population of Paris could, 
theoretically, speak at the same time 
with everyone in London. 

That's the way to cope with queues. 

Discovfring, developing, eherlng. 

Well over half of ITTs worldwide 
research and development in 
telecommunications and electronics 
is done in Europe by Europeans. 

And each ITT company can share 
the discoveries and developments 
of the others. 


It is a unique international operation. 
Through it, ITT is enriching national 
technologies. Helping each 
country's economy. Boosting 
exports. 

ITT's roots in Europe go deep- 
some of its companies have been here 
for more than 100 years. 

ITT embraces over 150 companies 
embtoying 2QQ,000 people. It carries 
on research, manufacturing, sales or 
service in S7 countries, with sales 
outlets In 62 more. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Yj 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
TEmpereur, Brussels 1, Belgiunri. 


I 


Principal ITT contpanlsi in the Uhltad KlhsdoHi: Standard Talaphonea and 
Cablaa Limited;Standard Talacommunicatlon Laboratories Limited; SIC. 
Semiconductors Limited; Creed B Company Limited; ITT Industries Limitad. 
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The changing patterns ^Mflntcfiigtioiial enterprise, particu¬ 
larly in Europe, offer exddng diaUenges to those who look 
abioad-^d ahead. whdlty-owned subsidiary in 

Brussels, Kleinwort Betttdn Mve an important foothold in 
Europe, giving ready, acoeu to international funds for 
British as well as foreign companies and providing vital 
information on prevallmg tfends and opportunities. 
Friendly connections in the five continents enable Kleinwort 
Benson to give a wofld»wide service covering Foreign 
Currency Settlements, Aleoeptance and Collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Documentary Letters of Credit, Export 
Finance and the raisi^ of capital abroad. On these, as on 
all matters of intemational finance, you are well advised to 
consult Kleinwort Benson. 

KLEINWORT BENSON LTD 

Meteltant Bankets 

BM.bUdi.dim 

ST. ALBANS HOUSB OOUMMITH ST LONDON ECS MANSION HOUSB 1531 

> wnift 


To get things done 
in Midwest, U.S.A.— 

reiy on The Northern Trust Bank 



If you have business and banking interests i 
Midwest U.S.A., you can depend upon ou 
officers to assist you. 

The Northern Trust Bank is located at th 
center of United States business and industry¬ 
manufacturing and commerce, the steel an 
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Picking over cocoa beans : what reward for breaking your back ? 


Cocoa 

Cry wolf 


\ howl of opposition has risen from cocoa 
traders in Europe and the United States 
against the proposed international cocoa 
agreement, which is coming up for what 
should \ye the last conference before its 
final ratification later this month in 
(icneva. In Washington the trade is doing 
its best to lobby Congressmen against 
the agreement. 'I'he Cocoa Association 
of London is pro(> 05 ing to launch a similar 
campaign in parliament, with the sup|)ort 
of The Timfis which last week claimed 
that the traders* case is a hard one to 
fault. Well, just how hard is it to fault ? 

'rhe proposed agreement will try to 
enforce a minimum world price of £i6o 
a ton and maximum of £232. To do this, 
a buffer .stf)ck, financed by a levy on 
cocoa exports, will buy c()ct)a from the 
producers when prices threaten to fall 
below the minimum and sell again on 
the market at times when prices look like 
ri.sing afxjve the maximum. I'hc traders 
argue that these price limits are far too 
narrow, and that they therefore stand 
to lose mr>st of the money they make on 
price fluctuations. I’he London market, 
they say, earns Britain around £1.6 
million a year in invisibles. This is not 
convincing. The agreement provides for 
price fluctuations (^f nearly 50 per cent 
which ought to be enough for any trader 
U) make a living. And certainly so long 


as there are fluctuations of around this 
size (which more than equal the fluctua¬ 
tions in four of . the last five >cars) 
foreigners will continue to operate in 
London as before. 

'Fhe traders also argue that the agree¬ 
ment sets out to maintain an artificially 
high price, encouraging substitution and 
discouraging the future growth of cocoa 
consumption. They point out that the 
producers only get £80 a ton in cash 
when the buffer stock intervenes at £160 
—the rest coming if and when the buffer 
stock sells at £232. Once the stock is 
full, it will only take cocoa at a knock¬ 
down price of £30 for turning into 
margarine. 

But the minimum price (£it)o a ton) 
is not artificially high ; only in three of 
the last seventeen years ha.s the cocoa 
price been below it. The maximum price 
of £232 is well below the highs reached 


in eight of the last 17 years. The point of 
the agreement is that producers will be 
content with £80 in cash for their 
marginal over-pnrduction of cocoa in 
the rare years that this happens, provided 
the bulk of their productimfi has been sold 
at al>ove £ib(» a ton. Fhe idea of the 
low surplus price is to discourage over¬ 
production (which the Coffee Agreement, 
for example, has failed to do) but at the 
same time to give the producers just 
enough to discourage dumping (which 
will be the big test). It will also allow the 
buffer stock to operate on a relatively 
small capital, its capacity has been set 
at 250,000 tons, the rough equivalent of 
two years’ world surplus in the recent 
past, and costing £20 million if it is all 
taken up. This would seem a reasonable 
price to pay for the chance of stabilising 
a commodity that earns its producers 
£300 million a year at current prices. 
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Britain 


Productivity: the carmakers 
turn a new leaf 


The cynics expected that when output in 
the motor industry began to rise again, 
companies would take &ick all the labour 
shaken out during the squeeze. For once 
the cynics are wrong. Some recruitment 
is going on, but it is less than proportional 
to the increase in pniduction. Output 
could rise by a quarter over the next two 
years, while employment, depending on 
the company, is expected to stay where it 
is now or increase by ho more than ten per 
cent. This is a dramatic change. Further¬ 
more, the bulk of recruitment will be 
outside tl^ heavily burdened South-east 
and Midlands, and largely concentrated 
on Merseyside, where in the last five years 
employment in the motor industry has 
gone from nil to 20,000. 

When the British Motor Corporation 


(now British Motor Holdings) sacked 
12,000 men a year ago, many expected 
BMH would take them all on and lose 
the opportunity to raise its low level of 
productivity. But it has not and won’t, 
although the industry is booming again, 
with demand running now at an annual 
rate of 1.3 million cans, and forecasting 
home sales of 1.2 million for next year, 
100,000 up on this ^ar’s figures. BMH 
will soon l>e producing nearly the same 
number of vehicles with its reduced labour 
force (of just under 100,000) as it was tvvo 
years ago with 12,000 more men. It still 
has a long way to g6 with tlie integrating 
of Pressed Steel into its existing body- 
making subsidiary, Fisher and Ludlow. 
Its combined labour force in the Midlands 
will remain unchanged over the next 


couple of years, even though 1,000 extra 
men will be needed for the new engine 
plant neai its Longbridge headquarters, 
which will be producing within the next 
year. BMH may take on more at its 
})ody plants in Swindon and Llanelly, but 
is naturally being very cagey about all 
these matters—the man in charge of all 
labour within BMH, Mr Jo Edwardes, did 
after all, resign ii years ago when 
the group j^ecided to dismiss 10,000 men 
witfiout wdming. 

Ford and Vauxhall are a stage ahead 
of BMH. They have in the past five years 
built very kirge plants near Liverpool, 
away from ^^eir traditional areas. They 
both have WjOoo men on Merseyside; in 
Ford\s case ipk is a quarter of the labour 
force, in VaUxhalFs nearly a third. Never¬ 
theless Ford hopes to confine recruitment 
virtually entirely to Merseyside, recruit¬ 
ing up to 2,500 men in the next six 
months, with a few hundred more at the 
parent works at Dagenham. But Ford 
plans to increase car output by a quarter 
with this additional recruitment, which is,, 
after all, only a twelfth of the present 
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total. This is becatk^^he present plants 
have been so under^employed over the 
past couple of year|. Vauxhall is building; 
up prodl^ction, especially of the new 
Victor, 10 much that it is trying to recruit 
up to 3,000 men at its parent car works 
at lyuton. But it, too, hopes for an 
increase of a quarter in production over 
the slump's levels with less than a ten 
per cent increase in the work force. With 
Standard Triumph it is the same story ; 
except that the group is now making 15 
per cent more cars than it was two years 
ago with the same work force. It too will 
be recruiting (probably up to 1,500) men 
at Liverpool; only in this case production 
will be possibly a third or more up on 
present levels because of a new model— 
again the recruitment in the traditional 
area, Coventry, will increase minimally. 

Rootes is a more complicated story. In 
the last couple of years it has got more 
integrated by buying the Pressed Steel 
plant at LinwOod employing 5,000 people 
making the bodies for the Imp. Yet over¬ 
all employment levels have remained the 
same (a.s has total production), while 
Rootes has closed its body-making and 
press shops in London. In the next couple 
of years it will be taking on the job of 
building all its own bodies. Some of this 
will .be done at Coventry, but the build-up 
there will be slow—the immediate increase 
in employment being at Linwood, which 
will start next spring producing the bodies 
for the more specialised variants of 
the medium-sized cars (Singer Vogue, 
Humber Sceptre). As Rootes reduces its 
purchases from Pressed Steel’s works at 
Cowley, near Oxford, BMH will be able 
to increase its body-making capacity by at 
least 2,000 units a week without taking on 
any extra labour, at least in its traditional 
areas. Of course, all these figures have 
l^een hedged around by the companies 
with massive qualifications about what 
the Chancellor might do—so the figures 
are maxima, not minima. But they suggest 
that there are places and cases where the 
squeeze has had its desired text-book 
effect. How permanent the shake-out will 
be, and how resistant to union pressure, 
must remain a matter for hope. 


Dounreay scientists 

Why shouldn't 
they? 

It is difficult to believe any member of 
the Government could be ^ silly as to 
think Mr Wedgwood Bonn’s curiously 
worded appeal to nuclear* scientists to 
reject well-j^id American jobs and stay at 
home will lead many of them to change 
their minds. Why should they ? And who 
is Mr Benn to try to stop them? Before 
Jfxe asks them not to take their talents to 
. r^^e United States where these are likely 
^ ^ work that will compete 

ff^ctly y^ith Britain in the export markets 
of the world, Mr Benn should ask himself 
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what inducemeht he and his ministry is 
offering them at home. Just because 
Britain is genuinely ahead id the develop¬ 
ment of the type oi nuclear reactor likely 
to sweep the market in the 1980s, the fast 
breeder, there is less research to be done 
on it here than there is abroad, and what 
there is consists largely of the i-dotting 
and t-crossing kind that lacks intellectual 
stimulus. The fast breeder in Britain left 
the laboratory some years back and is now 
in the hands of the engineers and the civil 
contractors, with a 950 megawatt proto¬ 
type power station under construction at 
Dounreay beside the now shut down and 
redundant research reactor on which the 
scientists did their work. Indeed, the pro¬ 
totype was only built in the wilds around 
Dounreay which is the last place in the 
British Isles to have use for a power 
station of this size, because the ending of 
the research programme there would 
otherwise have led to the disbanding of 
the scientific community that has grown 
up there during the research phase, with 
serious unemployment among the local in¬ 
dustries and services that had been 
specially created to serve it. 

The scientists who have answered ad¬ 
vertisements of American Westinghouse 
for atomic research jobs in the United 
States are intelligent enough to see the 
underemployment that already exists 
inside the Atomic Energy Authority, and 
shrewd enough where their own best 
interests are concerned to realise that if 
the Minister of Technology was prepared 
to halve research on the one form of 
nuclear power still to be conquered, 
thermonuclear fusion, he was hardly 
likely to spare their jobs, once he got 
round to them. The only appeal from Mr 
Benn likely to cut ice with them is specific 
offers of actual work that compares in 
interest and in take-home pay—allowing 
for differences in the cost of living—with 
what Westinghou.se has offered. Vague 
pleas and wild accusations about Ameri¬ 
can motives are unlikely to impress men 
conditioned by their training to respect 
and deal in facts. And since Mr Benn has 
brought moral issues into it, does he him¬ 
self think it right that men whose talents 
are scarce world-wide should waste them 
in one country when there is work crying 
out to be done in other countries which 
only they can do? 

Space 

Bowled'out 

The sudden decision by World Satellite 
Terminab (a company formed betw^n 
Associated Engineering Industries, 
General Electric Company and Plessey) 
not to tender for the ground station 
satellite terminal business li|is come as a 
surprise. Apart ^om Marco^ii it was the 
only Britbh company in the business ; 
estimated to be worth £100 million over 
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the next eight years. The reason given 
by WST for withdrawing is that interna¬ 
tional competition (for which read Japan) 
has turned into such a fierce price war 
that it is uneconomic to try to compete. 
The three parent companies of WST will 
continue their space interests separately a$ 
before ; leaving Marconi with as much of 
the field as it can hope to gain, with 
tenders for eight civil and an unspecified 
number of military earth stations due 
in the next year. 

The WST, decision could either be 
sour grapes, or a wise choice depending 
which way you look at it. The company 
bid for several other terminals, Goon- 
hilly 2, Hongkong, Bahrein and the 
Canadian Mill Village 2. But it didn’t 
get any (although Marconi got Goonhilly 
and stands a fighting chance for Hong¬ 
kong too, if it can compete pricewise with 
Japan’s Nippon Electric). The Japanc.se 
are offering tenders 30 per cent belov, 
what WST could manage, so the answei 
was to pull out or was it? Technically 
Britain is unbeatable. There are rumours 
that the Japanese are technically less 
efficient anyway and might have govern¬ 
ment subsidies. It would be a pity if we, 
having opted out of communication 
satellites, now lose our hold on the itn- 
mensly important ground station market 
too. 

Jute 

A little let-down 

Declining industries are in the news this 
week; jute is another. A onte-great 
Empire industry, jute’s leiiders have been, 
since the war, conducting a careful 
retreat. Its position is almost exactly the 
same as cotton’s ; it faces above all the 
problem of cheap imports from India and 
Pakistan. So it has to be protected. The 
method of protection is the Jute Contjrdl- 
This body buys ail the jute goods impor¬ 
ted into Britain, reselling them either 
at a mark-up which mkkes them the same 
price as equivalent home-produced good.s, 
or at an agreed, fixed, mark-up (in some 
cases 35 or 45 per cent), or with no mark¬ 
up at all. The size of the mark-up and 
the width of the categories are changed 
from time to time and the last change 
was in ‘ 964 - 

Now that agreement is coining up for 
renewal. Almost inevitably the Govern¬ 
ment will press for another step towarfs 
greater lil^rality, just as it did (with 
success) in 1964, and the industry should 
be fon^ to giye a little more ground- 
Jute is a low technology-low wage iti’ 
dustry. It b a small industry ; in Dundee, 
its centre, it now empbys only 14,000 out 
of the city’s total work-force of 94»o60‘ 
Traditionally it has been supported arti¬ 
ficially because of the local emplOynient 
effects of a run-down. Dundee has, how 
ever, now quite a range of new technology 
employera, such as Fe^anti, Timex "imd 
National Gash Register. Admittedly there 
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A tube tliat starts 
flittmng costs ycni 
more than twice 
what ycHi think J 



Tjie moral of chit iCory: 
Atlai 


Atlas tubes 
will save you money* 


When a fluorescent tube fails prematurely 
it causes more trouble than it*s worth* Literally* 

The time men spend replacing the tube will 
work out costing you more than the tube itself. 

It pays to buy reliable tubes* And to make sure Atlas tub^ are 

reliable, we go to what you might think 
are extraordinary lengths* 

Even though Atlas tubes are made 
on the most advanced tube production 
line in Europe, every one of them is 
automatically subjected to ten stringent 
tests built into the production process. 

So from every Atlasittibe you buy, 
expect a good three years life (7,500 
hours use). It’s going to be a long time 
before you next hear someone exclaim, 
‘The perishing tube’s gone’^, 

Adas design keeps Adas ahead. 

AEia IMitins 

Tubes that won’t start flittering on you. 

Athi Ughtiag Limited. A BricUh'Lifkclng Induicriet Limited Companyt-Thom HoufC|„Upper Saint Martin'# Lane* London, W.C.2, Telephone; 01 >S 36 2444 (Tele*: Thorn London 21521 ) 



S3idl strike it ridi atMiddlei^rough! 


The right siti. The right price. A port authority prepared to spend 5 millions on widening 
and deepenino the channel of the Tees to take giant tankers. Excellent port facilities 
and road and rail communications. Skilled staff and labour. A ready local market 
Shell knew what they were about when they chose the site tor their new refinery at 
Teesport—five miles from Middlesbrough--a refinery which will be capable of processing . 
6 million tons of crude oil a year. If you have development In mind, move fast. You'll find 
the North East will do the same. A preliminary call to the North East Development 
Council, 20 Collingwood Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1IJT. Telephone 610026 will 
start the ball rolling. 

Tsttport oil R«fln«ry, iMJIIt on 170 acret of land raKlaimed from tho rivar Toot. 


^ilE 

Ev«iythifi9 ii<w East 
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has been little new industry recently, but 
those that are there are firmly established 
and steadily expanding. 

Scotland’s jute city is in a development 
area, and appears to be receiving its fair 
share of Government spending (the new 
Tay road-bridge was opened last year 
and there is a lot of work going on at the 
new Dundee university). As a result, the 
unemployment rate is, at 2.8 per cent, a 
percentage point below the average for 
Scotland. The numbers in jute have even, 
recently, held steady. Opportunities^ for 
diversiheation into other areas are avail¬ 
able for the firms involved, some of which 
they are taking. Nor, unlike Lancashire’s 
textile industry, are the profits too bad. 
Prices of jufe have been high (as in wool, 
if prices go down, the companies have to 
write down their stock, which, because 
the value added by manufacturing jute 
products is not large, is a big blow), and 
the closure of the Suez canal has not leil 
to really big problems. The industry is 
an import saver and this is a card it can 
play strongly just at the moment. But the 
(slow) adjustment to the economics of 
today should continue, as they are in 
Lancashire and in the mining areas. 

Wiite Christmas? 

This winter's 
weather 

October decides tlie winter’s weather ; 
wet and windy as last month was, with a 
low pressure centre around Scandinavia 
and northern Russia, points to a cold and 
hard winter, which should cheer Lord 
Robens and shift some of those coal 
stocks. I’he only chance of improvement 
lies in that low pressure centre shifting 
to Iceland, when the winter could switch 
from cold to very niild. And now that 
long-range weather forecasting has 
stopped being a bad joke, with the 
monthly forecasts proving right three 
times out of four, industries where the 
pattern of demand is as dependent on the 
weather as the Central Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Board or the big building contrac¬ 
tors, are beginning to press the 
Meteorological Office to chance its arm 
on forecasting further than just a month 
ahead. They would like .something 
approaching a seasonal forecast. But it 
took the Met. Office seven years to get 
its monthly forecasts as close on target 
as they are now, and it isn’t prepared yet 
to go beyond strictly informal a(;lvice on 
longer range guesses about seasonal trends. 
In the longer term, when it comes to cal¬ 
culating the probable demand for, say, 
space heating and its effect on energy 
demand generally, the picture clears 
again, for there has been a noticeable 
cooling down of this part of the world 
compared with temperatures ruling in the 
first half of the century. 

It is comparatively easy to compare and 
work out monthly weather patterns over 
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a 60-year period (scientific weather 
statistics do not go back much farther 
than that) particularly if there is a com¬ 
puter to help in tfie enormous volume of 
calculations needed. But When it comes 
to long-range seasonal forecasting, the 
problem is vast and the data inadequate. 
Information going back at least 200 
or 300 years is needed. And most 
of it pre-dating the middle iBoos relics 
on readings of rainfall collected by eccen¬ 
tric country parsons. Pressure, rainfall, 
sea temperature, movement of Arctic ice, 
solar radiation coming into the atmos¬ 
phere, are the sort of measurements re¬ 
quired for very long range forecasts and 
even the behaviour of vegetation in arid 
desert areas and the yield of vineyards 
helps. It just isn’t available. 

Surprisingly enoligh, the weather satel¬ 
lites, although useful for recording short¬ 
term weather patterns, are not likely to 
add much to long-term forecasting 
(although obviously the more accurate 
the monthly behaviour pattern, the more 
this can l>e analysed for any long-term 
.significance). More valuable is sea tem¬ 
perature and ocean current behaviour. 
But as the sea pattern seems to change 
roughly every three to four months, it 
might just l)e on the point of change 
when some vital assessment is being made 
—this is the sort of problem meteorologists 
wrestle with. 
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Hotels 

What is really 
needed 

Britain looks like being chronically shof't 
of hotel accommodation, particularly at 
peak seasons, both in and out of London- 
So the Economic Development Committee 
for the hotel and catering industry has 
been a.skiiig the Ciovernment to ease loans 
for the hotel indusii^, and perhaps alter 
the Selective Employment 1 ’ax system. 
A report, by consultants to the committee, 
on tiie profitability of new investment in 
the industry was not altogether encourag¬ 
ing, outside of London returns on capital 
are disappointing. 

'The hotels EDC has also, encourag¬ 
ingly, published a ca.se study of two cities, 
Edinburgh and Nottingham, both with 
different pr()l)lerns but ones tm which the 
little neddy hopes hoteliers and local 
authorities will ponder. Edinburgh for 
example, must find space for 2 million 
“ bed nights ” (not tourists, but the nights 
they sleep there). Two-thirds of these are 
tourists, most of the rest businessmen, 
reaching peak time at July and 
August. I'here are 328 hotels with 5,872 
beds, which can, counting private accom- 


Preserving by radiation 


Food irradiation, or atom-preserved food, 
is a comparatively new technology and 
one which is being treated with extreme 
caution by health and food authorities 
throughout the world. Giving food longer 
“ shelf ” life by atomic preservation means 
that by beaming small doses of radiation 
into food, germs that cause spoilage are 
killed. The process is a very delicate one 
involving different dosages and being very 
sensitive to conditions during and after 
treatment. Too much can cause changes, 
sometimes unpleasant, in the chemical 
structure of the food. 

A good deal of research has gone on, 
particularly in Britain, America and Rus¬ 
sia. Both the United States and the USSR 
have gone further towards introducing food 
irradiation commercially than Britain. The 
Food and Drug Administration in America 
for example, has passed three products 
(bacon, white potatoes, wheat and wheat 
flour) as safe for human consumption. 
Bacon is to be fed to the American army 
from the first commercial plant which is 
now under construction. In Rus.sia irradia¬ 
ted wheat, potatoes and some meat pro¬ 
ducts are being sold. Britain is no further 
behind in technical know-how but has pre¬ 
ferred to go ahead and use the process in 
the comparatively sale area of medical 
sterilisation—before branching out into food 
irradiation. Until the Ministry of Health 
actually approves certain, processes, the 
technology cannot become commercial. Al¬ 
ready regulations controlling atomic treat¬ 
ment of food have been passed but official 
^pmval for human consumption has not. 

European attitude, as expressed in the 
first report of a new internationally 
financed laboratory in Vienna,, is cautious. 


The British food industry is interested in 
irradiation, some companies have joined 
the Atomic Energy Authority in experi¬ 
mental research and machinery manufac¬ 
turers have taken out licences from the 
AKA to produce plant. H. S. Marsh Ltd., 
Nuclear Chemical Plant Ltd. and Vickers 
are well able to build commercial irra¬ 
diation equipment—^when legislation goes 
through. Certain applications are due to 
go before the Ministry of Health any day 
now and once approval has been given 
the .syiitcm could be commercially viable 
within a year. But plant costs money, 
from £50,000 for a processor dealing with 
.several thousand tons a year to £200,000 
to deal with 15,000 tons. This is not the 
sort of capital expenditure food companies 
are going to get involved in without a 
good deal of thought. The economics of 
irradiation have not yet been fully proved 
cither—it is unlikely that it will be a 
cheaper Reserving process for the majority 
of foods (particularly in a small, distiibu- 
tivcly organised country like Britaiif). Two 
areas in which it is likely to be revolution¬ 
ary is in the treatment of frozen foods 
(where radiation can remove harmful 
pathogens without also requiring this heat¬ 
ing the food, as present processes do) and 
in raw pijQducts like fi^, where it will 
prolong refrigeration life. If irradiation is 
not likely, for some conriderable time at 
least, to be widely adopted as a preserving 
process in Britain, it is likely to make a 
large impact on countries where food is 
scarce and climate difficult. There is a 
huge market potenrial for equipment in 
developing and trppical countries—a 
market Britjdi manufacturers would 
do well to cultivate even in early days. 
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modation, reach 10,000 on one night. 
Surprisingly enough there is not an overall 
shortage of beds in Edinburgh, although 
single rooms with bathrooms and showers 
are sadly lacking. Where there is a 
shoi'tage of rooms is at the expensive end 
of the scale. Rooms above 75s a night 
are scarce (and in demand). One new 
hotel catering for the ritzy end of the 
market is to be built with 200 beds, but 
with demand likely to increase by 30 per 
cent over the next 13 years some thrifty 
Scots action is needed. 

Nottingham, on the other hand, caters 
mainly for an industrial and commercial 
trade. There the hotels* peak days are 
Tuesday and Wednesday, when 93 per 
cent of all available accommodation is 
Ailed. It is not in the least seasonal like 
Edinburgh. The price level here for a 
room comes out at around 45s to 75s and 
here there is definitely a bottleneck. Last 
year visitors to Nottin^am spent 342,000 
bed nights in commera^'accommodation, 
compared with total capacity of 3x4,000. 
It looks as if a good few of the empty 
rooms were due to the Englishman's in¬ 
creasing dislike of seedy beds and one bar 
fire rooms. The shortage is in the medium 
to luxury hotel bracket not only in 
London but virtually wherever you look. 
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Building societies 

Sliding reserve 
ratios 

The report of the Hardie Committee on 
building society reserves and liquidity 
reveals little evidence of voluminous and 
penetrating research. Its main conclusion 
is sensible nevertheless. I’his is that the 
trustee regulations ought to be changed 
so that in future the minimum reserve 
ratio for a building society (now 2J or 
2 per cent) under the Trustee Invest¬ 
ments Act would vary according to its 
size, ranging from i per cent for societies 
with assets of over £300 million (i.e. the 
Halifax and the Abbey National) up to 
per cent for those with less than 
£300,000. Trustee status should be re¬ 
stricted to societies with assets of over 
£i million (instead of £300,000). And 
the Building Societies Association should 
drop its restriction on the big societies 
of a 2^ per cent reserve ratio, even though 
the trustee regulations only require 2 
per cent. 

This regulation has only survived 
because none of the big societies has yet 
wanted to run below 2J per cent. The 
committee’s report offers little guidance 
on what levels of reserve ratios or 
liquidity ratios they ought to aim at. 
Unlike the Jones Board, it argues that 
.since reserve ratios are now regarded as 
absolute minima by everybody, it would 
be impossible suddenly to start treating 
diem as " working ratios. But pace the 
Jones Board, which inspired the setting 
up of the Hardie Committee, there really 
is no “ right ” ratio of re.serves, since by 
their nature these reserves are only kept, 
like an insurance policy, as a safeguard 
against unforeseeable catastrophes. All 
that can be said is that in the conditions 
of the thirties they were needed ; in the 
last twenty years they have not been. 
Nobody can forecast what will be needed 
in the future. What is undeniably true is 
that the best mortgage business tends to 
go to the biggest societies and so on down 
the scale. That is why it is reasonable to 
set the big ones free to operate on lower 
reserve ratios. This would also enable the 
large societies to grow more quickly than 
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the small. This is not being wickedly 
discriminatory against the small ones; 
these are just the economics of building 
societies. 

Since the Jones Board's report, the 
(^vemment seems to have lost interest 
in building societies, which in view of its 
blunderings over mortgage rates in its 
first two years in office, might be just as 
well. However, it should now implement 
its bit of the Hardie recommendations 
without delay. Although one can under¬ 
stand its hesitancy about clearing bank 
deposit rates, there is no reason why the 
BSA should not drop its recommended 
rate. 

Phthalic anhydride 

Un-plastic 

production 

The world shortage of phthalic anhydride 
is not helped by difficulties with new 
plants. One experiencing rather lengthy 
teething traublcs belongs to Grange 
Chemicals at Hull. Cirange belongs two- 
thirds to BP Chemicals (UK) and the 
rest to the American Chevron Chemicals, 
and its phthalic anhydride plant, with a 
capacity of rather more than 15,000 tons 
a year, came on stream in August, 1964, 
only slightly behind schedule. But since 
then it has met operating problems and 
is .still not up to scratch. 

Reports that BP Chemicals is shipping 
ortho-xylene (the modern raw material 
for phthalic anhydride, since petrochenii* 
cals took over from coal tar as the source) 
to C^rmany for conversion, called atten¬ 
tion to the problems. This is true, though 
only small amounts are involved. But it 
is not true that, as has been suggested, 
the Hull plant is scarcely operative at all. 
In fact, it is producing 75 per cent of its 
rated capacity. 

BP in fact needs large quantities for its 
own plastics division, another part of the 
chemicals business it acquired from 
Distillers earlier this year. Hence although 
the Hull plant is not yet functioning 
properly, the company is already thinking 
of two others, one for phthalic anhydride 
and the other for its raw materials. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Ptromtag* chang* from: 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Trade gap widened to £107 ndllion in October 
exports being worse hit than imports by the 
docks strikes. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Net new orders in September at their lowest 
year for the home meilcet export ordem 
owing to eubetantial RUaeian orders. 


Industrial 
production * 
f mploymont * 
pieduetivity • 
ExpOie troda*t 
Racail trade • 
Unampioymant * 
Waga ralaa (woakly) 
RataJI prieaa 
Export prieoa 


Month 

Indax 

Previous 

Thrao 

Tnaalva 


ISBeslOO 

month 

months ago 

months ago 

Aiiguot 

133 


+t 


Soptombor 

101.1 

•-0.4 

-0.3 

-3.7 

August 

131 

-* 

nil 

+2* 

Oetobar 

106 

-16 

-23 

-26 

SaptambOr 

Oolobor 

126 

134.0 

nil 

-3.9 

+1 

-0.4 

f4 

+43.6 

Saptambor 

141.6 

+0.6 

+2.4 

+4.3 

Boptambor 

128.1 

-0.1 

-o.g 

+1.6 

•optsmbar 

116 

nil 

n 

+2 


* $0asofUiUy adyu«t#d. /ndicilfora m/tport and 1 rafara to numbot wholly unomployod, ojtcluding 
rotsil tfodo raffact /noYomonla in yoiuma torma, achool-loovors and In Oetobar was running at an 
i.a„ in valua at eanatant priea. Unampioymant I annual rata.of 2.3%. t Proviaionat, 
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TOP OF ITS CLASS! Armstrong easy to erect, and can be designed to allow full 

are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre accessibility to essential services. Wherever you 

ceiling tiles. Here are some of the reasons why. wanttop design with top performance—in class- 

Minaboard and Minatone harmonise effectively rooms or stores, hospitals, restaurants and public 

with modern architecture—bring older buildings buildings—specify Armstrong Ceilings. Samples 

right up to date. They have excellent acoustic gladly supplied, 
qualities. Armstrong Ceilings are speedy and ; ^ _ 

CEILING SYSTEMS BY (A)‘nnstrong 


ARumnNa cork co ltd ceilinb svsHMS DEfT. WObOQKAMOE HOUSE. WOODOIANGE AVSNUE, KENTON, MIDDX. TEL: WOROSWORTH 0161 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. LTD. C^ILWO SY^S^O^^ WOW ^ ^ ^ KRE028TRASSE ». * OOSSELDORF, 1. 
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Around the world, around the clock, there is 
always a Mitsubishi expert to assist you ... in 
business introductions, banking procedures 
and business problems peculiar to Japan. 

^ Bu^ifiesimcfu.Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for information 
concerning Vour business in Japan. 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help 
serve you and your clients. 


A 


mmSUBISHI BANK 

S ljfflee: Marunouctii, Tokyo, Japan Cable Adireis: BANKMITSUBISHI 
lieat Offleas: New York, Los Angeles LeedOR Praich: 7, Birchin Lane, 
on C.C. 3, England Cerrespaadeat baiks iadatid araaad tbe verld. 



PIA has all the best places: LONDON ■ FRANKFURT 
GENEVA - ROME • BEIRUT - CAIRO • BAGHDAD - KUWAIT 
DHAHRAN - TEHRAN • KARACHI - KABUL - DACCA 
KATHMANDU - CANTON - SHANGHAI - DOHA - DUBAI 
BAHRAIN • JEDDAH 
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Gilt-edged market 

The forgotten 
hedge 

T'he main feature of this week’s 
markets has been the boom in 
equity prices, especially notice¬ 
able on Wednesday as profes¬ 
sionals either covered themselves 
against devaluation or antici¬ 
pated good news from attempts to 
avert it. Surprisingly, however, 
despite the fears of devaluation, 
gilts on Wednesday and I’hurs- 
liay were gathering strength too. 
What’s happening ? 

Once again the yield structure 
is twisted. In a normal year the 
gross redemption yield on short- 
dated stock is about o.b per¬ 
centage points below the gross 
redemption yield on long dated 
stocks. Since November, 1964, the 
biggest average gap recorded for 
any month has been 0.34 points. 
For eight of the 35 months 
the gap was actually reversed. It 
was 0.24 points the wrong way 
in September, 1965. As things arc 
going now this record could well 
be broken by the end of the year. 

The Bank of England is a 
.skilful manager and the men in 
the gilt-edged market do not lose 
their heads easily. The institutions 
have decided that interest rates 
arc going to fall over the long* 
term so they have been happy to 
invest long in the gilt-edged 
market to secure the current high 
returns. The Bank of England has 
borrowed short on behalf of the 
government, so that interest costs 
can be reduced later, when 
interest rates are lower. Of the 
£4,876 mn it has raised since 
November, 1964, by nety issues, 
excluding the steel nationalisa¬ 
tion stock, £2,951 mn is due fpr 
redemption over the next five 
years. The steel stock itself is 
short dated. This heavy borrow¬ 


ing at the .short end ha.s helped to 
keep interest rales up there. 'This 
may have attracted hot money 
from abroad, but it has given the 
Bank a funding problem in the 
near future. 

If the Bank could let the 
market olT the hook, prices would 
probably ri.se sharply ; they did in 
the autumn of 1966, when it 
looked as if the world interest 
rale di.sarmament would work. 
Many inve.siors, worn out by 
expensive false dawn.s, have 
given up hope. Even jobbing in 
and out of the tax-free /.one stock.s 
has produced losses. 

If there were not the devalua¬ 
tion risk Britain’s abnormally high 
interest rates would bring the 
money rolling in. The short-dated 
gilt-edged stocks would feel the 
first benefit of this inrush, helped 
by the unwinding of the contorted 
yield structure. The main effect, 
though, would eventually be felt 
by the long end of the market, 
especially by the irredeemables. 
Usually the lower the coupon the 
faster is the rise in price. But 
War Loan, with a 3j?b coupon, 
could outdo the '2i% stocks, 
simply because it seems to be the 
.stock which all foreigners have 
heard of. The fact that its intcre.st 
is paid gross without special 
application being needed is a 
great aid to popularity. 

The investor, especially surtax 
payer dealing in tax-free zone 
Stocks, now has to guess the de¬ 
valuation date. If he buys and 
devaluation does not come soon 
be could find himself holding 
rapidly depreciating .stock. If he 
thinks the risk too great and 
waits, he may miss tl^c best of the 
rise. It is a nice judgment to 
make. But it is difficult to see 
what will drive the market down 
very far. Anything to set the 
balance of payments right is good 
for gilt edged, except for a higher 
Bank rate. And most inveatore 
seem to think that 7% is 


the highest Bank rate is likely to 
go. 


New issues 

Rutting season 

The spate of new issues which, 
AS usual, accompanies a stock 
market boom, is meeting a fren¬ 
zied demand. In large part the 
over-sub.scriptioris, in multiples 
running up to three figures, are 
due to slagging, but real invest¬ 
ment demand is enough to krr|) 
shares far above issue prices. For 
one thing, shares are being issued 
on what, under present circum¬ 
stances, seem to be cautious bases. 
Underw'Hters .seem over-aware of 
the flimsy base for the present 
levels of stock prices in general. 
A change in market sentiment 
could come suddenly. Even at 
their present market prices these 
.stocks arc on price-camings ratios 
that compare reasonably with the 
industry averages. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, a publishing house, 
put its shares on the market at 
15s and they are now 22s i|d. 
But the present price-earnings 
ratio is approximately in line with 
the Financial Trmej-Actuaries’ 
publishing share index, which 
stands at 16. The shares of earth- 
mover ShelUbear Price, in spite 
of a 4s 6d premium on the 
11s 6d issue price, arc still at 
only 14^ times earnings, against 
22.4 on the contractors index. It 
takes the massive premium of 
22s 6d on the 305 issue price 
to put pipelayer Q.G. Siiminen 
nearly level with the index.. 

Families arc < missing a good 
deal of money in this way, but 
after the . Wilkinson issue twso 
years ago, which proved to be so 
exquisitely timed from the 
family's point of view and so 
unfortunately for subscribers, du; 
direetofs prmbly have in miifdl' 


that they have to live with the 
reputations they acquire when first 
hitting the .stock market. One 
ca.se in whi».li the family refused 
to a.sk as high a price as its 
fitiaiicial advisers suggested i.s 
Ladbrokc, the bonk making Arm. 
And Mire enough these .shares 
huv(‘ not gone to such a high 
[iremium as .some others. At 
j)rcscnt they are iis 7jd, against 
the is.sue price of n»s. 

Fat stock subscription 

The £650,oo») wanted for 40'*,, 
of the capital of Meade-Lonsdalc 
\>aK many times subscribed on 
'f'hursday. This i.s one of the 
more attractive offers of recent 
months, and only a .serious set¬ 
back ill market sentiment could 
have stemmed the, flood of appli¬ 
cations. So this is a further 
example of extreme caution. 
Meade-Lonsdale is a vertically- 
integrated meat firm, engaged in 
slaughtering, importing, storage 
and wholesale and retail distribu¬ 
tion. Present expan.sion is in re¬ 
tail outlets and cold stores—the 
13 butchers’ shops contributed 
£625,000 of the group’s £] 1.7 mn 
turnover last year, Ladbroke has 
already used its quotation to issue 
.shares in takeovers, and Mi'adc- 
Lon.sdalc could have .similar ideas. 

Unlike some of thi- recent offer¬ 
ings, this company ha.s a record ; 
and a good one at that. Profits 
before tax have risen without a 
break from £11,000 to ,£296,000 
ill ten years. 'Though exposed to 
the vagaries of supply, dock 
strikes and various other possible 
misfortunes, the meat business is 
lasting and basic, and the fore- 
ca'st of £300,000 before tax for 
the year to next March looks 
sober enough. The lucky ones in 
the ballot will get the shares at 
9 times earnings and on a i6i% 
yield. This compares with 16^ 
times and 2^% for Baxters 
(Butchers), with which Meade- 
lionsdale ha.s much in common, 
and will have more as it pursues 
its cho.sen line of expansion. 

It's the tops 

Even more excitement accom¬ 
panies the offer of £606,000 
worth of ordinary shares in Wm. 
Morrison Supermarkets to be 
quoted on the Northern Exchange. 
With a big local following, tne 
issijAe sujijii i to. 1;^. oversubscribed,. 
This company, too, has a good 
record—pre-tax profits up from 
negligible to £187,000 l^twccn 
1957-58 and 1966-67—but in 
addition has glamour. It is since 
1958 that the company has taken 
on it$ present character. Before, 
that it was gn old-established 
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family grocer. Then it started 
opening self-service stoj^es, in 
1962 progressed to iupeiniarkets. 
It now has three supermarkets 
with large car parks, having a 
total covered area of 584500 sq ft, 
and four self-service stores, 
aggregating 10,800 sq ft. All these, 
except for a store in Leeds, arc 
in Bradford, but the firm does 
not seem to feel any appreciable 
pinch from its own competition. 
In fact, it is to open another 
supermarket in the same town and 
extend one of the existing ones, 
but it is also looking around for 
suitable sites at other places in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Eor the year to next January 
profits are expected to rise to 
£240,4x30 before tax, and this 
would put the shares at the offer 
price on a price-earnings ratio of 
11}, while the indicated yield is 
5.7%. Again this only applies to 
the lucky few, but with take-over 
possibilities thrown in, the sizable 
remium is deserved. After all, 
riccritc is at 45 times earnings 
and F. J. Wallis 44 times. 

All in the mind 

Whyte, Brecher and Case is offer¬ 
ing shares in another of what is 
beginning to look like its 
speciality: unquoted, brand-new 
ventures. The latest is National 
Homes (Gregory), a housing 
designer and consultant. The 
company docs not build, but 
intends to sell designs and plans 
for blocks of flats to local 
authorities and housing associa¬ 
tions. There arc distinct advan¬ 
tages, including cost advantages, 
to authorities in takii^ the com¬ 
pany’s plans, and the company 
itself is probably well out of the 
actual building business, with its 
cycles and labour problems. 

But the company has not even 
a contract to ^ow for itself yet. 
The directors are confident, on 
the basis of indicated demand, of 
not less than £28,000 in pre-tax 
profits, giving a price-earnings 
ratio of 7.1 on the “ A *’ shares— 
subject of the offer—at the issue 
price. This could prove more than 
justified, but at this stage the 
shares are very much a specula¬ 
tion. 

Yet another business with 
mosi;ly invisible assets is coming 
to fhe market shortly. This is 
Clubmui'B Qub, an issue that 
has been presaged for some time. 
Its business consists of giving its 
clients job-lot membership of 
more than 300 clubs in London 
and the provinces. On its own in 
this line so far, it is doing well, 
an4 has made quite a name for 
its^f, but competition could spoil 
things. 

Investment dollars 

How to make 
illihg 

two to three years ago it 
nervously suppled that if 
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1964 1965 

the investment dollar premium 
were allowed to rise much above 
10% for any time at all, con¬ 
fidence in sterling would be given 
a rude shock. And it was widely 
(though wrongly) assumed that 
the Bank of England would stop 
that happening by quietly 
replenishing the pool. But for 
the past two years the premium 
has bCeri almost consistently over 
20% and when it rose a few 
weeks ago to a new record of 
around 35%, hardly atv eye was 
batted. / 

Subsequently the rate eased a 
little, but it was still around 32% 
on Thursday. And it could quite 
likely resume its upward climb. 
People now take such a spec¬ 
tacular premium more calmly 
partly because they have had 
time to get used to its inexorable 
increase and partly because the 
financial world is fully aware of 
the part played in pushing up 
the premium by the need to 
surrender at the regular foreign 
exchange rate a quarter of the 
proceeds on investment dollars 
switched back into sterling. 

What is new about the 
premium’s latest climb, since the 
early summer, is that it has been 
a steady, continuous one. In the 
past, the rate might shoot up 
briefly and dramatically on a 
big deal and then fall back. But 
by now the pool seems to have 
contracted so much that the 
ordinary volume of small invest¬ 
ments abroad by British com¬ 
panies who have passed the Bank 
of England’s scrutiny is quite 
enough to ensure a steady rise in 
the premium. This has been com¬ 
pounded by some portfolio in¬ 
vestors who mistrusted the rise 
in the Ix)ndon market enough, 
and thought they knew New York 
well enough, for the premium to 
be worth paying. 

The important question is; 
at what point does the premium 
become positively prohibitive? 
The intriguing one is whether 
some investors have been taking 
the logicsd, lawful and (from the 
point of Britain’s reserves), per¬ 
fectly hamitesB step of making a 
killing on the riiing premium. 


t I 1 I 1 -» i i -I-i- 0 

1966 1967 

Anyone who bought investment 
dollars in May, invested them in 
United States government .securi¬ 
ties at a safe 4-4}%, and sold 
out this past week, would still 
have had a net profit of around 
21% even after surrendering a 
quarter of his dollar proceeds at 
the prevailing foreign exchange 
rate. If there have not been at 
least some nimble folk who have 
done this, then the City is not 
what it once was. 


Investment trusts 

Taking stock 

It did not take long for Tech¬ 
nology Investments’ idea of 
creating a class of capital rank¬ 
ing for scrip issues instead of 
dividends to catch on. Four 
trusts run by Whinney, Murray 
of Glasgow are making rights 
issues in “ B ” shares, which, like 
the new class of Technology 
capital, will carry annual scrip 
issues equal to the gross 
dividends on the ordinary shares, 
a further blurring of the line 
between capital and income. 

Already in 1964, United City 
Merchants, had given share¬ 
holders a choice between divi¬ 
dends and scrip issues, a practice 
it still fallows. This company, 
however, offers scrip issues only 
equal to the net dividends, so the 
scrip alternative is only attrac¬ 
tive to surtax payers, who 
never have to pay capital gains 
tax on the scrip. The special 
shares of the trusts, on the other 
hand, carrying rights to stock 
equal to the gross payment on 
the ordinary, will be worth more 
than the ordinary to all 
taxpayers. 

IThe four Whinney, Murray 
trusts are Glydeidnle Investment, 
Scottbh Western Investment, 
Caledonian Trust and Second 
Great Northern Investment. All 
are particularly suited to this 
treatment, beuig low-yielding, 
growth^oriented trusts, with 
about btdf their assets overseas 
and ab^t 40% of the total in 
North America. All are following 


the same pattern, making a one. 
for-flve rights issue in the qcvv 
“ B ” shares to ordinary share¬ 
holders. The price will be fixed 
so that the rights arc worth not 
more than 5% of the value of 
the holding. These rights can 
be sold without any immediate 
liability to capital gains tax, as 
the Inland Revenue has accepted 
the gain as ** small ” and thus 
allowable as a deduction from the 
cost of the asset for tax purposes. 

As the issue is relatively 
smaller than Technology’s, which 
was onc-for-two, the effect on 
earnings attributable to the ord- 
inary will not be so great. But 
there will be some improvement 
in dividends, as the companies 
will continue to pay out more 
than 85% of their earnings to 
keep their investment trust 
status. In fact, they have been 
paying out appreciably more 
than 85%, but one to one-and-a- 
half point rises in dividends are 
forecast. 

Whether this kind of scheme 
will attract the wrath of the 
Elxchequcr in a future budget 
remains to be seen. If the scrip 
issues were made taxable as in- 
come, or prohibited, the special 
stocks would tumble in the 
market. But such schemes are in 
line with the Government’s 
wishes that earnings should be 
ploughed back. And the special 
shares are only similar in effect 
to the capital stocks of the split- 
capital trusts. 


Miscellaneous companies 

A question 
of priorities 

The late Mr Aneurin Bevan once 
said that socialism was a ques¬ 
tion of priorities. So is capital¬ 
ism : and the lesson of the AEI- 
GEG affair is that nowadays 
shareholders believe only per¬ 
formance, especially one based 
on a proved ability to prune 
companies so as to let the better 
bits grow. This is an appallingly 
difficult exercise : easy in theory 
to sell loss makers, but suppose 
these have the best growth f^ten- 
tial ? Supposing that (like AEI’s 
turbo-generator and telecom¬ 
munications businesses) they can¬ 
not be given away until a good 
deal of extra investment has 
gone into them ? And if cash is 
very Short the best profit earners 
have' to go early, as the only 
saleable bits. This week’s 
accounts from three very varied 
companies—BSA, Metal Indus¬ 
tries and Royston illustrate some 
of these problems. 

If troubles are not dealt with 
early enough, you end up like 
Metal Industries, the object of 
an undignified take-over. The 
company was, of course, in a 
bad way. Turnover had increased 
only £3 mn (to £37 mn) 
in the last five years, and pre¬ 
tax profits were halved to 
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Please take a look 
through an 

Asahi Pentax/Takumar 
combination 





The Asahi Pentax is far more than a superb 
camera. With over 24 Takumar interchangeable 
lenses made specially for it, it's an incredibly versa¬ 
tile 3Smm photographic system. 

When you look at things the Takumar way, you’ll 
find a Takumar lens for almost every photographic 
wish—from an 18mm super-wide-angle fish-eye 
lens that captures 180° to a 1000mm super-telephoto 
lens that brings subjects from half a mile away. 
And genuine Takumar lenses are the only lenses 
designed around the optical characteristics of the 
Asahi Pentax system. Only they are computed for 
optimum performance with Asahi Pentax cameras. 
Naturally this means that you get results unattain¬ 
able with any other com- 
bination. ^ 

Broaden your Asahi 
Pentax/Takumar system 
anytime. All Takumar 
lenses are as compact and 

easy to ttse as the Asahi _ a c a u 1 

Pentax itself. Visit your JjL i 

photo dealer or write for PENXiiX 

an Ulustrated brochure. 




JALS NEW NAME-CARD SERVICE 
will get your Japanese business trip 
off to a good start! 

it's both polite and good business to have your cards printed 
in both Japanese and English ready tor your next business trip 
to Tokyo Japan Air Lines now offers this service to everyone j 
going to Japan—at a very modest cost Tick the box in the 
coupon and we II send you full details 


JAl's B usinessman's 
^fiuidetoJapan 

nI is d 56 page pocket 
sue digest of all the 
^4 information a busi 

__ nessman might need 

on his trip to Japan It covers 
Japanese business customs 
some important do s and don ts 
various services you II need and 
sources for more information 
It s free from Japan Air Lines 


JAL’sfiourmet Guide 
and Shopping Guide 

to Japan and the Orient are full 
colour brochures covering what 
to eat and where what to buy 
and where to find it—throughout 
the Far East Together these two 
brochures will make any trip 
more rewarding and en/oyable 
Both free from Japan Air Lines if 
you II tick the relevant box below 


JAL’s Jet Courier 
Cargo information 

^ leaflet lists all 

^SE^the specific in 
formation about 
/ /The regulations and 

X —— , documentation re- 

quired for shipping 
air freight to every 
country served by JAL 
from London Concise factual 
invaluable Free from JAL 


JAL’s Special 
Interest Library 

IS a series of monographs by ex 
perts on Japan covering sub 
jects as diverse as Japanese Law 
and Flower Arranging There are 
18 in all each with d list of further 
sources for more detailed study 
The whole series is free Tick the 
box below and we II send you a 
leaflet showing how you can get 
the copies you want 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO^ LTD*, C P O. 895, TOKYO 
ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., 

Preight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


ujkRjus! LtMma 

$ Hanover Street, London W1 

PLEASE SEND ME 11 | Details of JAL s Name-Card 
Service 2 [ I Businessman s Guide to Japan 3 E | Jet Courier 
Cargo information leaflet 4 Q Gourmet and Shopping Guides 
9 [ j Special Interest Library leaflet 


Company 


Address 
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(^i.imn ’in the saht^tlhie. fiut, 
luckily for the sharehololcrB, Ml 
had enough interesting compan¬ 
ies to attract both Aberdarc 
Holdings, bent on expansion 
within its own electrical industry, 
and Sir Jules Thorn’s Thorn 
Klectrical, anxious to diversify 
away from consumer goods. 

The shareholders of Royston 
may be wondering whether they 
are going to be lucky ; the pre¬ 
tax loss for ihe year was 
£437,000, against a profit of 
£653,000 the year before. The 
detailed figures for the second 
six months of the year show that 
one small subsidiary came within 
ten per cent of its budgeted 
profits, that Nickols Automatics 
(selling at the cheaper end of 
machine-tool automation) was 
only a quarter down on forecast, 
but that the other seven subsid¬ 
iaries came hopelessly unstuck, 
although each had a special 
reason for its poor performance. 
One of the most important, 
Vidor, a battery maker, made a 
£90,000 loss in the six months, 
although Lver Ready, the nearest 
comparable company, kept its 
profits stable through the reces¬ 
sion and has now emerged into 
higher profits. 

The w'orry is that Royston is 
a company founded on the earn¬ 
ings of the subsidiaries, and not 
on their assets—whereas other 
mixed groups, like Mr Jim 
Slater's Slater Walker, buy assets 
in badly run companies, which 
are then reorganised into earn¬ 
ings. And assets are surer than 
profits—Royston has reclaimed a 
good deal of the price it paid 
for one subsidiary acquisition 
after it had failed to come up to 
its profit forecasts. Royston 
finds itself badly short of cash : 
it has long-term loans of £1.3 mji 
and short term loans and over¬ 
drafts of £2.7 mn against fixed 
assets of only £2 rnn. The 
chairman admits that the group 
made further los.sc.s in the first 
half of its accounting year (which 
runs to the end of September) 
but hopes to make a profit in 
the second half, meanwhile im¬ 
proving its liquidity somewhat by 
selling a subsidiary for £1.25 
mn. The shares at 2s ojd, dow'ii 
from 4s 4id this year—and 
9s 3d in 1963 could be a bargain. 
Keyser Ullman, which specialises 
in revamping companies, has a 
tight hold on Royston. 

The art of concentrating com¬ 
panies is being able to afford to 
sell, for reasonable prices, some 
profit earning companies which 
do not fit into an overall plan. 
This is what BSA has been doing, 
at a very sophisticated level. In 
the last two years it has sold off 
machine tools—^and now special 
stc|^, from what was already a 
faim^lsfihcentrated group; in 
decade it had got 
rid W or fbn down a wide range 
of 4 ctivities from guns to 
tHaimler cars. BSA, which came 
through the squeeze-year to July 


31st this year with pre-tax profits 
only 10 Vo down at £3.3 ,mn, 
is concentrating on motor cycles, 
heating equipment (especially the 
pumps for central heating) 'and 
specialised castings and metal 
powders. In all thc.se fields BSA 
can be a big fi.sh in smallish 
pool.s. BSA’s bonanza w^ill not 
be this year—it needs to build 
up a new range of motor-cycles. 
But it will come; a company 
which can maintain its level of 
motor cycle exports to the United 
States (they were lyVn up in the 
year) against a droj) in Japanese 
sales is clearly competent. l'h<‘ 
shares have spurted with th<' 
market to a new high of 35s and 
now stand on a 13 basis. 
They are not over-pric(‘d. BSA 
ha.s sold off the steel and machiru' 
tool interests which w<Te earning 
only 7‘;«. pre tax on the capital 
invested, against a group aver- 
agf of 13.3?... 


Schlumberger 

The protection 
game 

Schlumbergcr's motto is ‘ the oil 
man's jirotection.' Incorporated 
in Curasao, half-owned by a 
French family, run by a French 
managing director from heacl- 
(juarters in New ^'ork, and quoted 
on the New York big board, the 
company has a world-wide busi- 
ne.ss in.strumentaiion for well-dril¬ 
ling from Bartlesville to Bah¬ 
rein, wherever “wildcats aie 
spudded.” Data-logging .service.s 
in oil exploration and operations 
still accounted for just over half 
the company’s sales last year of 
$343 inn (and 9o':'o of profits of 
$28 mn). But according to the 
managing director M. Jean 
Riboud, a 47-year-old l.yonnais 
cx-resUtance fighter it is not too 
surprising that Schlumberger has 
expanded its non-petroleum 
activities, for if has been in elec¬ 
tronics since it began. The elec¬ 
tronic soundings that it takes for 
well-drilling are in fact .so sensi¬ 
tive that Schlumberger provides 
some of the electronics used by 
the US National Aeronautics and 


Space administration to exjilore 
the surface of the moon. 

But the company's expansion 
into electronics wa.s deliberate ; it 
had capital to .spare, and feared a 
drop-oft in its main business. .So 
the firm has gone on a worldwide 
buying spree over the past five 
years, buying up Day.strom in the 
United States, and Solanron in 
Britain (this last somewhat ex¬ 
pensively) along with eleven 
small French electronics com¬ 
panies. Most recently the firm has 
taken over a small Texas pipe¬ 
coating and mctal-testing firm, 
Wcstcc, a German electronics 
measurement company, Exatest 
Me.sstcchnik, as well as Heath, a 
producer of hi-fi equipment, 
colour T V and laboratory and 
navigation instruments in kit 
form, and two tiny kitchen and 
garden furniture producing com- 
(lanics. T'he electronics subsidi¬ 
aries are in measurement devices 
and direct visual reading of 
measurements, competing, appar¬ 
ently succr.ssfully, with the top 
American electronics firms. 

M. Riboud reckons that or>r of 
Schlumberger's .secret weapons in 
electronics is its international 
character, which permits wider 
diffusion of its terhnology al¬ 
though even he admits that .some 
of Schlumberger’s wilder off¬ 
shoots came about more or li-.ss 
by accident, since the.s(‘ subsitli- 
aries were picked up with Day¬ 
.strom. Schlumberger may now 
.start developing the oil side of 
iis business more, since this is 
where it has the greatest backlog 
of goodwill. Fewer wells are 
drilled each year, but they are 
drilled deeper or offshore, at far 
greater expeiLsc, and require 
more of the electronics intelli¬ 
gence .service Schlumberger pro¬ 
vides. By investing $B inn in 
re.search last year, the company 
aims to keep on top. The Middle 
East crisis, while i» endangered 
.some Schlumberger equipment 
in .Sinai, has been a net bonus 
for the company. lake the Sue/ 
crisis, the effect of the latest bout 
of instability in an urea of cheap 
wells can only stimulate the 
search for diversified oil supplies 
—reinforcing the trend toward 
fewer and more expensive wild¬ 
cats. 


T'he company has a petroleim^ 
services staff of 1,250 enginctrs, 
usually hired right from .school 
to operate one of the company's 
1^50 l(^RKitiS services units in the 
oil-producing countries of ihc 
non-Ckmimunist world. One of 
the conditioas of hiring is that 
they remain unmarried for the 
following 2^ years, tso the com¬ 
pany can be free to send them to 
remote, rough areas. In return, 
however, they are virtually iij 
charge of the entire operation, 
and learn all the technique.s of 
managing people as well ns 
machinc.s. 

Schlumberger is still family- 
controlled, although none of thc 
family members owns more than 
10% of the stock individually 
The firln was founded by two 
energetic Alsatian Schlumberger 
brothers after the first world war, 
and the company has close—a I 
though non-capital—links witl> 
the small commercial bank 
founded by a third brother. The 
bank, which specialises in )X)rt 
folio management, has sucers- 
sively merged with other well 
known Protestant banks to form 
NSM. There are a good main 
interlocking directorships, bin M 
Riboud despite the family con¬ 
nections has a free hand. 

The publicly-owned half of 
Schlumberger is traded almost ex 
clusively 011 the New York Stock 
Exchange (although it is also 
(|uoted in London and Paris) aiui 
the average daily turnover has 
ri'achecl about 2,000 shares. About 
one-quarter of the company s 
equity is held by American insii' 
tutions—for whom it is a favour¬ 
ite stock, and since more than 
half the stock is in United State.v 
hands (including some Schlurn- 
berger family members’), it is noi 
subject to the inten'st equali.sation 
tax. 

T he stock was quoted at $4" 
when 1967 began, and reached a 
high of $75. Earnings last year 
totalled $28.15 mn (up froir. 
$27.o() nin in 1965) or $3.71 
share. Dividend was $1.16. On 
the basis of the first three (piar- 
ters of thi.s year, earnings .should 
go up BVt. this year to $4 per 
share, which means the current 
market price of $66 is only 17.fi 
times earnings. 


KEY INDICATORS 


LONDON 

Went wild on Wedneedey ae big 
and small personal and Institutional 
invaators woke up to the poselbility 
off equities as a hedge against de¬ 
valuation. Affter pausing Thureday 
morning tffia markat resumed Its rise 
in the afternoon and hit a new peak. 


AUSTRALIA 

Naturally excited by tbe big oil find. 


IndlCM • 


1967 

Paroantago ehanga from : 


Nov. 

IB 

t 

Nigh 

Low 

A 

weak 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yaar 

ago 

All- 

timo 

High 

London 

B13.4 

613.4 

372.2 

+ 4.1 

-10.0 

+41.2 

- 1.2 

Now Yorft 

SBB.I 

043.1 

786.4 

-1- 0.6 

- 6.4 

+ 4.2 

-14.1 

Branco 

100.4 

109.2 

82.9 

- 2.4 

- 2.8 

+ 1.1 

-46.2 

Qormony 

100.2 

100.2 

69.0 

-1- 0.8 

-f- 6.9 

+38.0 

-26.6 

Holland 

3IS.6 

341.0 

270.4 

+ 0.6 

+ 0.7 

+32.1 

-21.6 

Italy 

63.9 

67.4 

66.4 

- 0.6 

- 2.4 

- 6.2 

-46.2 

Canada 

ioB.a 

173.0 

140.6 

f 0.4 

- 0.7 

+13.1 

- 4.7 

Balsluin 


88.9 

71.4 

- 1.2 

- 1.6 

+ 0.0 

21.6 

Auatralla 

471.5 

471.f 

320.7 

+ 42 

-t- 9.8 

-1-61.0 

- 0.6 

Swadan 

230.9 

243.6 

109.9 

- 0.9 

- 1.2 

+ 6.7 

-13.7 

Japan 1.344.4 

1,606.3 

1,312.3 

- 1.6 

- 2.0 

- 6.0 

-22.7 


* Stock Prfeot and Yfa/da on pagaa 
t LoiMton Nov«mb«r ISth. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 

company'LIM praiD 

Notable Export Achievenieiit 



DIVIDEND INCREASED I 96 

MR. ERIC TURNER 
REVIEWS GROUP’S 
OPERATIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 



TMr outCN'i awaud 
TO INOWtTRV 


SALES TURNOVER. In the last few years the Company has succeeded in achieving a suhslantial growth in 
turnover year by year and in the year under review the value of (iroup exports again increased by one-third over 
the figure for the previous year and in total now accounts for the majority of Group turnover. Unfortunately the 
economic restrictions which were imposed by the Government in July 1966 reduced our turnover in the U.K. by 
an amount just about equal to the growth we achieved in export business. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS. I’he profit before taxation for the year of £3,290,477 was down by io'X> <’n the 
previous year’s figure of £3,657,634. In what was obviously a difficult year for Industry most companies in 
the (I roup succe^ed in maintaining profits and in fact a large part of the reduction compared with last year 
resulted from the adverse trading conditions experienced by the Heating Companies. 

JESSOP-SAVILLE LIMITED. You were informed last August that negotiations were in progress with Imperial 
Metal Industries (Kynoch) Limited for them to acquire the titanium business of Jessop-Saville Limited and with 
Thos. Firth & John Brown Limited for them to acquire the steel and other activities of Jessop-Saville. The 
formal agreements with these two companies have been completed and the nett consideration receivable will 
amount to approximately £5,500,000. 

QUEEN’S' AWARD FOR EXPORTS. Both the B.S.A. and Triumph companies in the Motor Cycle Division 
were awarded the 1967 Queen’s Award to Industry in recognition of their outstanding exjxirt achievements in 
the previous three years. Nearly three-quarters of moUir cycle production had been exported in varying quantities 
to 150 different countries. 

GROUP PROSPECIS Fundamental changes have taken place in the structure of the Group during the last 
year or so as a result of the arrangements made for our Tools and Steel Divisions. The average capital employed 
in these divisions in the last three years was £i5i millions which had produced a return of about 7% before 
tax and 4% after Corporation Tax. Some of the cash obtained from our disposal transactions has already been 
used profitably in the expansion of other parts of our business, in the acquisition of S.M.C. Sterling Limited and 
the financing of an ever-growing volume of export business. It is, however, the intention of your directors to use 
at least part of the Jessop-Saville funds in the acquisition, if and when opportunity occurs, of suitable businesses 
which are complementary to our existing activities. 

All parts of the Group are now capable of earning a satisfactory return on capital employed, and indeed most 
of them are already doing so. Nevertheless, I believe that they all possess considers|ble scope for improvement, 
through either increased turnover or increased productivity and efficiency, especially now that we can concentrate 
our management effort on a somewhat narrower front. I believe that the profits for 1967/68 will continue to be 
. satisfactory in the light of current economic conditions and, in 1968/69, I am looking for a substantial improvement 
' on the figures now before you. 

> INCREASED DIVIDEND. Although the profits for the year under review show a reduction from the record 
levels of last ji^r, existing dividen4, rate h wel! bovered. The arrangements made foir the Tools and Steel 
Divisions will r^uce bnr commitments for future capital expenditure as well as improve the Company’s liquidity, 
ind your direobrs tl^eretefe lecommCnd a final dividend of 9 % less tax, making a total for th^ year of 14 % less 
tax, compared With last year. 1 , , . 

* Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr Eric Turner. 
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Highlights from the Chairman's report 1966/67 

Turnover up 13%... 

Pre-tax profits up 14% ... 

Dividend 14%... 

One-for-two 'free' share issue 
proposed... 

Improved results indicate upward 
trend... 

Predominating UK force in related fields 
of communications and electronics... 

Advanced micro-electronics 
capability... 

Progressive market penetration and 
product achievement... 


A copy of th« full Report and Accounts can be obtainad from National Provincial Raglatrara Ltd# 
PO Box 245,35 Basinghall Street, London EC2, England. 


Tan yaar summary of rasults (in millions of pounds) 


Years to 30th June 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Turnover 

21 2 

24*9 

32*2 

30*0 

58*9 

81*0 

96*4 

104*8 

128*1 

144*7 

Profit on Trading 

V4 

2*2 

4*2 

3*4 

6*5 

11-4 

13*2 

15.2 

12*7 

14*6 

Profit before Taxation 

1*4 

2*2 

4*3 

4*0 

6*5 

11*3 

13*0 

16*2 

12*1 

13*8 

Profit after Taxation 

•b 

1*0 

1*9 

1*7 

2*6 

5*8 

7*0 

10*1 

7*4 

8*1 

Profit Attributable to Shareholders 

•5 

1*2 

2*0 

1*8 

2*6 

5*8 

7*0 

9*b 

6*8 

7*8 

Profit Retained 

•3 

~ 

1-6 

-9 

1*0 

3*8 

4*6 

6*3 

2*5 

2*1 

Depreciation Charged 

•6 

•7 

•8 

1*0 

2*1 

2*6 

3*3 

4*0 

5*1 

5*5 

Cash Ganaratad 

1*1 

1-9 

2*8 

2*8 

4*7 

6*4 

10*3 

14*0 

11-9 

13*3 



Golden 

Jirtsilee 

1917-1967 


PLESSEY 

The Pleesey Company Limited 
Ilford* Essex * England 


Automation'Components* Dynamics* Elactronics’Telecommunications 
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T. C. ZiRAAT BANKASI 

Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Republic 
Founded 1863 


Since its reorganisation under government auspices in 1888 the $ 
Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Republic has been the sole S 
establishment for the issue of agricultural loans in a country 
whose economy is based on farming and farm exports. As such S 
it plays an important part in the national economy, both as a § 
specialised credit bank and as a deposit bank with well over 600 S 
branches and agencies covering the whole country. Through this g 
network, extending to the remotest regions, the Bank ensures that g 
a rural capital which would otherwise have been lying idle is g 

drawn into the national economy, while providing full banking ^ 

facilities in areas which have hitherto been entirely deprived of @ 
such stTvices. 8 

In Turkey, where the farming communities still lack essential 8 
machinery and equipment, agriculture has a greater need of g 

investment tlian any otlicr branch of industry. To this effect a ^ 

special works and Investment programme provides both long- g 
term agricultural loans and short term credits to finance the sale 8 
and distribution of agricultural produce. g 

The Bank of Agriculture also continues to encourage the co- A 
operative movement. Thanks to its efforts there were 1,734 g 
Turkish agricultural ro-operatives in 1965. g 

The wise distribution of agricultural credit is always hazardous 8 
owing to the various imponderables : climatic conditions, varying g 
size and quality of harvests, the impossibility of forecasting prices. 8 
A sound credit polity alone cannot stjlve these problems. A nat- g 
lonal polity of land reclamation, land utilisation and land redis- 8 
tribiition, and above all a prite policy taking into account the g 
costs of production and ensuring the farmer a fair return, are 5 
all vital far tors for the harmonious development of agriculture g 
alongside the other branches of national economy. 8 

At the end of the financial year igGf,—the results for 1966 ^ 
have not yet been published—the Bank’s a.s.sets amounted to 2 
7,5731386,802.68, an increase of 10.7 per cent over the 
preceding year. Of tlicsc total assets, 16.3 per cent or 2 
£T 1,235,484.12 represent the Bank's own capital and 83.7 per 8 
cent or £T 6,337,902,067.56 outside capital. S 

At the beginning of the financial year 19^5 £T 5,116,594.- was ^ 
set aside for the Works and Investment Programme. By the end 8 
of the >ear tliisi had been increased by 6.1 per cent to 8 
£T 5,430,160.-. ' S 

Agricultural loans granted directly by the Bank to producers # 
amounted in 1965 to £T 1,620,968,356, an increase of 8 

£T 100,987,887.39 over 1964. X 

The Agricultural Credit Co-operatives, whose numbers and g 
activities are steadily increasing, an: proving of great service to 8 
the country’s economy. 2 

The provisional figures issued in advance of the publication of 2 
the 1966 Report give the following comparison with the results 8 
of the preceding year : 8 

Balance Sheets 1965/1966 (in million Turkish £) 8 





liabilities. 



1 

— 

AfiMtM. 31 Nt llerttmber 

1066 

1966 

Slat llerember 

1065 

1066 

1 


Capilal not paid-up 

767.6 

765.8 

Capital 

1300.0 

1600.0 



Canh In hand, 



Reaervea 

188.1 

180.3 

1 


Central Bank 

461.2 

508.6 

Provisions 

2.5 

2.5 

1 

““ 

Statutory ProvieionB 

833.2 

070.6 

Loans, bonds 

107.4 

69.4 



Banka 

61.4 

90.0 

Creditors 

742.1 

1648.0 

1 


Bills 

160.0 

171.2 

Deposits and 


6722.0 

1 


Securities 

278.8 

307.0 

current accounts 

4785.2 



Sundry debtors 



Payment orders 

108.7 

73.0 

1 


and loans 

1306.2 

1692.4 

Sundry liabilities 

1141.0 

1420.4 %. ‘ 

1 


ARrtcultural credUa 
Monthly pay eheaues 

3206.2 

4630.6 

Fronts 

60.4 

70.4 

1 

— 

discounted for 
Pension Fund 


_ 




1 

— 

Participations 

Fixed assets 

220.6 

235.7 



; 1 

1 

— 

(bank premises, 

furniture, 

equipment) 

224.6 

226,4 



I 

1 


Sundty assets 

1143.8 

1886.6 



_S 




8644.4 10734.0 

TOTAL 

8606.8 10768.8 V 

1 

— 

Suspsnsa Aeqounts 

9i».i m&8.o 

Suspense Accounts 

8608.8 10766.8 | 

1 



This statement is issued for information and does not constitute 
an offer for sale of the shares therein mentioned. 

SOLVAY & CIE 


Soci 4 t^ Anonyme — Brussels, Belgium 
Registered Office : 33, rue du Prim e Albert, Brussels 


The extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Belgian Soci^t6 Anonyme, SOLVAY & CIE, held on 
November 6, 1967, resolved : 

— to make a first increase in the capital of the company, 
raising it from FBio,ooo million to FBi 1,226,471,585, by 
the creation and issue of 850,000 new shares of class A 
of no par value, carrying full rights as from January 1, 
1968, these shares having been subscribed by Soci^t^ 
Gen6rale de Banque (Belgium), Credit Suisse (Switzer¬ 
land), Deutsche Bank (Federal Republic of Germany) and 
Lazard Fr^res & Cie (France) on the individual and several 
responsibility of each to subscribe 212,500 shares at the 
price of FB2,90o per share, and upon their undertaking 
to offer the aforesaid shares for public sale without the 
reservation of any preferential subscription fight to the 
present shareholders of the company ; 

— to make a second increase in the capital of the company, 
raising it to FBi2,000 million by the incorporation in the 
capital account and without the creation of new shares 
of a .sum of FB773,528,4i5 now standing in the Balance 
Sheet as part of the free reserves. 

7 'he 850,000 new shares of Class A, and the 23,541 old 
shares of Class A recently pan hased by Soci^t^ Gen^rale de 
Bank (Belgium) from the existing shareholders of Soci^te 
Anonyme Solvay & Cie, will be offered for sale to the public 
between November 13th and November 17, 19871 both dates 
inclusive at the price of FB2,90o per share to which will be 
added FB95 per share, representing commissions payable. 

Application has been made for a quotation for the shares 
of Class A in the Bourses of Brussels and Antwerp. The 
company also intends to apply fo. quotations for these shares 
in the Stock Exchange, London, and in the Bourses of Amster¬ 
dam, Paris, Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Zurich, Bkle and Geneva. 

Further particulars regarding S. A. SOLVAY 8c CIE, may 
be obtained from the offices of the following banks : 

— J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. LTD. 

— BANK OF LONDON SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 

— BANQUE BELGE LIMITED 

— BARING BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED 

— HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


N. M ROTHSCHILD & SONS 


DEUTSCHE BANK A. G. (Germany) 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH FOODS 


Record Sales and Earnings 

Sales (NEW RECORD) £299.8 million 

Earnings (new record) £20.2 miiiion 

Ordinary sharehoiders funds £45.5 miiiion 

Fixed assets £78.6 miiiion 


Foliowing an Extraordinary General Meeting held last 
September, Mr. W. Garfield Weston was elected President 
of Associated British Foods Limited. The following is a 
summary of the main points contained in the circulated 
statement by the new Chairman, MR. G. H. WESTON, to 
be presented to the 32nd Annual General Meeting to be 
held in London on 6th December, 1967:— 

Earnings have passed the £20 million mark for the first 
time. Concentration upon improved efficiency has en¬ 
abled earnings to contain inflation. 

We have, during the year, examined and where neces¬ 
sary reorganised certain of our operating divisions. The 


process will continue. Since the end of the year we have 
been able to buy back a 49% interest in Fine Fare 
(Holdings) Limited, having transferred to that company 
our principal U.K. grocery businesses, thus enabling us 
to concentrate on the development of our manufacturing 
and wholesaling operations. The Fine Fare group 
expects this year to pay us an initial dividend of not less 
than £344,800. 

Overseas. Our companies In Australia and New Zealand 
continue their excellent progress. After recent rapid 
growth our South African companies have done well to 
maintain their position in difficult economic conditions. 


I THE FUTURE. The speed of our progress must vary in each of the countries in which we ■ 
operate and in each of our manufacturing divisions. But the broad base of our interests I 
and continuing progress into new fields of manufacture, both at home and abroad, enable I 
us to view the future with confidence. | 

“Broadly based interests and continued progress" 


Bakeries: 

76 bakeries throughout the U,K, 

To meet and anticipate the changing and developing 
taste of the const'mer in the bread and cake market, we 
have extended our range by the development of “Top 
Taste" and “Tiger" breads which have been very well 
received. Our new starch-reduced “Top-Diet" loaf has 
met with a ready response from calory-conscious con¬ 
sumers. We have launched a vigorous marketing 
operation to Increase sales of “Sunblest". 

Despite the Government action to 'freeze' prices, 
increased costs had to be absorbed without any Increase 
in the selling price of brc ad until January, 1967. 

We continue to modernise our factories, including the 
building of a major bakery near Glasgow. 

Flour Mills: 

39 flour and provender mills throughout the U.K. 

We continue to work to full capacity throughout the U.K. 
We purchased another mill in Scotland and to meet 
future needs we have contracted to build at Tilbury one 
of the most strategically placed and modern flour mills 
in Europe. We are also increasing bulk flour handling 
capacity and wUf soon deliver bulk flour to all our major 
bakeries with consequent savings in manpower and costs. 
Our animal feed activities have been thoroughly reorgan¬ 
ised which should substantially improve their profitability. 


Biscuits and Ryvita: 

9 biscuit and potato foodstuffs factories 
throughout the U.K. 

Our biscuit companies have again made satisfactory 
profits and have held their share of a highiy competitive 
market. 

Through the excellence of its products and the increased 
awareness of siimming diets, the Ryvita Company has 
continued its record of success. 

Work began, during the year, on a modern mili adjacent 
to the Poole factory. This wili be the first integrated 
mill-bakery of its kind In the U.K. 

Grocery Wholesaiing: 

38 warehouses throughout the U.K. 

The Food Securities wholesaie group is concentrating 
traditional wholesaling into major centres. It Is now 
operating a national network of cash and carry ware¬ 
houses. 

The reorganisation continues and Improvements have 
enabled the group largely to recover their profit setback 
of the previous year. ' 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
1st Aprii, 1967, containing Mr. G. H. Weston*s full statement, 
are available from the Secretary, Associated British Foods 
Limited, Weston Centre, 40 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Associated British Foods means: Sunblest, Tiger, Top Taste, Top-Diet, VltBe, Westons, Burtons. Golden Harvest biscuits; 
Ryvita; Royal Norfolk, Twlnings, Atkinsons of Windermere and other household grocery names. 
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Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining 
Company, Limited 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa^ 

Mr T. Reekie on Benefits Envisaged from new Gold and Uranium plants 


The 30 th Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company Limited, will be held on 21 st November, 1967 in 
Johannesburg, 

The following is an extract of the circulated review of the affairs of the Company by MR T. REEKIE, the chairman, dated 31 st October, 1967 . 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1967 
Although a feature of the year's results was the establi^mem 
of a new record tonnage milled for the mine, which was achieved 
despite increasing the quantity of waalte rock sorted, the yield declined 
by 0.652 dwt. to 11.814 dwt. per ton milled due mainly to the transfer 
of Sloping operations from the A1 shaft area, which is now almost 
worked out, to the 'Bl shaft area where the grade has been somewhat 
lower. The gold produced was accordingly markedly less than that 
for the previous year, resulting in a reduced income from this source. 
Ihe mine grade is expected to improve when the new slope faces 
become fully established. The indications are, however, that the 
average grade for the mine is likely to stablise at a level below that 
of previous years. Working costs reflected an overall increase, mainly 
as a result of higher labour and stores costs which more than offset 
reductions in expenditure on various other items. As a result of these 
factors, the working profit from gold was about R1.5 million less 
than for 1%5/1966. 

Uranium sales from the company's stockpile were on much the 
same low level as that of the previous year, and although no uranium 
royalties were paid, those received were very much less, being related 
to approximately one-third of the previous year's poundage which 
had been ceded to another producer when the company's uranium 
plant was closed down in October, 1964. This completes the cession 
arrangements and no further royalties will be received or paid. 

The following tabulation highlights the main variations in the 
results for the year compared with the previous year: — 

1967 1%6 

Total profit . R 14,865,239 R 17,252,069 

Taxation and Iwsfc consideration . R 7,185,108 R 7,109,775 

Net profit after tax and lease . IR 7,680,131 R 10,142,294 

Net expenditure on mining assets and 

trade investments . R 1,871,531 R 2,464,396 

Repayment of interest-free loan . R, 282,000 R 568,000 

Amount available for dividends . ’R 5,527,565 R 7,115,998 

Dividends declared . 'R 6,240,000 R 6,240,000 

<26 cents p.s.) (26 cents p.s.) 

Balance of income and expenditure 

account at year end . R 4,629,007 R 5,341,442 

DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVES 
The 'footage advanced on reef increased, due to the development 
required to provide atope faces at the B shafts. This represented about 
one-third of the total increase in the footage developed, the remainder 
being off reef to provide the numerous facilities required in opening 
up die new mining areas below those served by the A shafts. The 
footage sampled also increased, 80.8 per cent being classed as payable. 
This percentage was lower than last year’s, but the values of 845 
inch-dwt. and 26.87 inch-lb. were an improvement. The raises at 
Bl, 'B2 and iB4 shafts contributed 1,025 inch-dwt. and 34.49 inch-lb., 
these sections feeling 96.2 per cent payable. The previous pattern of 
lower than average payability continues towards the western boun^ry 
of the lease area, but the lower levels west of A4 shaft have maintained 
their improved trend of values and percentage payability. 

The ore developed for inclusion in the ore reserves increased 
by 292,000 tons to 1,562,000 which slightly exceeded the tonnage 
mined from reserves. Nevertheless, the .available reserves were 
fractionally Imyer at 4,350,000 tons, but the values were 16 inch-dwt. 
and 0.35 inch-Jb. better as a result of the high grade encounter^ 
in the raises in the B2 shaft area, the gradual decline which jts 
evident in the qudhthy of the ore reserves it in accordance wrth 
the mine's operational plans, and it will continue until a figbre is 
readied of about one year's suming in advance of the longwalli, which 
is the. method followed in modem deep level mining. The wntiaction 
in the ore reserves in diis context does not therefore indicate any 
equivalent contraction in the life of the mine. 


SUB-INCLINE SHAFTS 

Sinking of B3 and B4 shafts is continuing and their respective 
depths at 30th September, 1%7 were 3,258 feet and 2,730 feet below 
the bank 'level. They have a further 322 feet and 1,047 feet respectively 
to be sunk to their final depths. Bl and B2 shafts have now been fully 
concreted and the installation of equipment is nearing completion. 
All the stations have been established and stoping is in progress on 
some levels at both of these shafts. 


NEW GOLD AND URlANIUM PLANTS 

Steady progress is being maintained in the preliminary work 
involved. The most important result of the re-siting of these plants 
will be that the safety of the employees working in the plants will 
have been secured. Secondly the continuity of operations will have 
been assured, and thirdly, the advantages of having up-to-date plants 
will prove of economic benctfit to the company. As was stated in the 
circular of 6th February, 1967, die savings in working costs and 
improved gold recovery over the remaining life of the mine will 
largely offset the capital cost of the gold r^uction plant, and if the 
expected increase in the market for uranium materialises, there will 
be a satisfactory return on the cost of the uranium plant. 

FINANCIAL FORECAST 

I forecast at this time last year that the present level of dividends, 
namely 26 cents per share per annum, should be maintained for the 
next year or so, and when the calculations for the new reduction 
plants were made sub^uently, it appeared that the full capital cost 
could be financed, with other normal capital expenditure, out of 
accumulated funds without adversely affecting the dividend rate, 
although some temporary financing might become necessary at peak 
periodls when taxation and dividends were simultaneously payable. 
With this in mind, the board maintaihed the June, 1967 dividend 
at the previous level. However, the company's revenue is beisig 
adversely affected by the falling-off in grade costs have been 

increased by the monthly pay swenie introduced by the. gold mining 
industry for employees of the Federation of Mining Union* and 
higher rates of taxation have been impoaed on both mming and non¬ 
mining income. Furffiermorc, although the loan levy is repayable 
within eight years, the company already has the equivalent of li 
cents per share immobilised in this account. The compahy^ cash 
position will therefore not be as aftrong as the foiwara estimates 
indicated approximately a year ago, and in fact, the latest financial 
forecast Shows that the company will have to resort to short-term 
borrowing for a period of two to three years conunencing in the 
second half of 196 b. 

At this stage it is difficult to predict the future level, of dividends 
with accuracy, as this depends on the success of the current efiorts to 
improve the grade position, the trend of working costs and the extent 
of the company’s participation in the uranium market once it resumes 
production. In 1968 I hope to be in a better position to indicate 
whether it will be necessary to revise the eariier ftfediction that the 
company should be able to finance the capital programme for the 
new gold and uranium -plants without dividends being affected. 

annual meeting 

iMembers are rmnded that the thirtieth ordkiiry general meeting 
of the company wiU be held hi the conference hall on the lower 
ground floor of The Comer Hoqse on Tuesday, 2Ut Novendier, 1967 
at 12 noon. A report of the proceedings'will be available to mcbibers 
shoifly after the meeting, on . request to the secretaries in lohannedmig 
or in Ijcmdon. 
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Harmony Gold Mining 
Company Limited 

(INCORPORATED IN THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA) 

MR. P. H. ANDERSON REVIEWS YEAR'S OPERATIONS AND BOARD’S 

DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

The Seventeenth Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of Harmony Gold Mining Company Limited 
will be held on November 20th9 I 967 f in Johannesburg. 


The following is an extract from the circulated review 
the chairman, dated October 31 st, 1967 , 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1967 

A new record tonnage was milled but owing to a falling off in the 
yield, less gold and uranium was produced than in the previous year. 
Unit working costs rose by 15 cents to R6.43 per ton milled, the 
main contributing causes being higher stores and labour costs. The 
working profit from gold was appreciably lower, while that from 
uranium was considerably reduced in line with tlie lower sales quota 
available to the company. 

The total working profit was Rp.a million compared with R13 million 
in 1965/66, but after taking into account sundry items of income and 
expenditure including uranium royalties receivable and payable, the 
net profit before tax was much the same as for the previous year. 

The net profit after tax and lease at R6,967,ii8 was R 1,761,971 
higher than that for the previous year. 

The net profit before tax and lease (plus R3,033 transferred in 
respect of dividends forfeited) was dealt with as follows: 

Taxation and lease consideration ... Rs,600,114 27 per cent 

Net expenditure on mining assets and 
trade investments, and net repayment 

of interest-free loans ... ... 2,437,336 25 per cent 

Dividends Nos. 21 and 22 (20 cents 

per share, the same as for the previous 

year) . 3,600,000 38 per cent 

Added to unappropriated balance of 

income and expenditure account ... 932,815 10 per cent 

R9»570,265 100 per cent 

Whereas last year the receipts of interest-free uranium loans exceeded 
repayments, thereby making additional funds available, this year the 
reverse was the case, the full amounts having been drawn from the 
Atomic Energy Board by 3tst December, 1966. From now on repayments 
will be made through to 1973. 

There will also be no further receipts on account of the sale of 
areas **A” suid “B”, the final instalment having been received from 
the Virginia company on 30th June, 1967. The full purchase price of 
R7,200,ooo has now been passed on to members by way of a reduction 
of the share premium account, the last 3 cents of the total of 40 cents 
per share having been paid during the year under review, and* members 
will accordingly not receive any further returns of capiul from this 
source.. 

It was estimated a year ago that about R2,100,000 would be spent 
on mihing assets during 1966/67. This figure was in fact exceeded 
as a result of the subsequent approval of the Harmony/Merriespniit 
project on which R414,073 was spent. An amount of Ra,7oo,o6o has 
been provided in the estimates for this project for the current financial 
year, and R2,300,000 for other essential capital requirements throughout 
the mine, making a total of R5 million. 

DEVELOPMENT 

As in the previous year, the planned decrease in the rate of develop¬ 
ment was continued and, in the latter part of the year, development in 
the Harmony lease area was curtailed to enable the development 
required in the Merriespruit lease area to be done. The reduction in 
the footage advanced, as compared with the previous year, was 12 
per omi. The payable exposures reflected a decline from 59.6 
percenuge payability and from 676 to 60a inch-dwt. in value. 

' Wii^uth and south-west of No. 3 shaft, where 17 per cenjt 
of %e %tal reef development was locat^, the Values were idightly 


of the affairs of the Company by Mr. P. 11 . ANDERSON, 


higher than last year and payability in the area below the a5th level 
was generally higher than previously expected. 

In the zone to the south-west and west of No. 2 shaft, the footage 
decreased to 43 per cent of tlie total sampled compared with 52 per 
cent in the previous year. Percentage payability increased from 74 per 
cent to 81 per cent but the value of the payable footage in this zone 
decreased from 791 inch-dwt. to 639 inch-dwt. The amount of footage 
on reef developed in this zone is high, due to the faulting encountered 
and the changes in strike of the ore body. 

In the zone to the north-west of No. 2 shaft, the footage wa.s sub¬ 
stantially increased to 30 per cent of the total sampled, and amounted 
to 2,995 feet of which 53 per cent was payable at 515 inch-dwt. 
compared with 470 feet sampled with a percentage payability of 38 per 
cent at 421 inch-dwt. in the previous year. 

In the zone immediately to the north of area where only 

10 per cent or 990 feet of the total footage sampled was situated, 
the percentage payability decreased from 49 per cent to 21 per cent, tlie 
payable value having improved from 453 inch-dwt. to 751 inch-dwt. 

AREA WEST OF DE BRON FAULT 

Values obtained in the prospect boreholes drilled from the two 
cro.s.s-cuts show that it would not be profitable to mine the ore which 
exists in the Harmony lease area west of the de Bron fault between 
the southern boundary and the northern cross-cut from which the 
prospect holes were drilled. 

In order to determine whether improved values exist in the northern 
half of this faulted area it is intended to develop a third cross-cut on 
the 29th or 31st level when development in that area reaches the 
de Bron fault. Geological investigations based both on structural 
information and on a detailed survey into pebble size distribution 
indicate that the reef originally deposited in this area was thrust a 
distance of some 10,000 feet northwards by the same geological 
dislocation responsible for the downthrow occurring on the de Bron 
fault. The reef is likely to lie at a considerable depth. 

HARMONY-MERRIESPRUIT PROJECT 

No. I shaft, Merriespruit, was handed over to the contractors for 
deepening on 1st July, 1967, and at 30th September the shaft had 
been deepened by 427 feet of the total additional depth required of 
1,500 feet. The 40th level station, which is required for the Virginia 
company’s use, had been completed and work was in progress with 
the cutting of the 42nd level station, which will serve the top level of 
the tribute area. The shaft is being equipped concurrently with sinking. 
Operation of the shaift, which is continuing in use as a hoisting shaft 
in its upper levels, is being satisfactorily conducted by Harmony jointly 
on behalf of Harmony and Virginia, and Harmony also operates the 
surface facilities at the shaft on behalf of the two companies. 

During the quarter ended 30th September, 1967, 2,976 feet were 
advanced, which includes the 427 feet of shaft sinking in No. i shaft, 
and 1,005 Icct were developed' on reef of which 1,000 feet were 
sampled. 200 feet or 20 per cent proved payable at an average gold 
value of 6.3 dwt. per ton arid 377 inch-dwt. over a channel width of 

60 inches and 0.S52 lb. UgO. per ton or 15.13 inch-lb. The reef 
development ends have also encountered the water-bearing fissures which 
have delayed their progress. Four prospect boreholes were drilled inside 
the tribute area from the 25th level cross-cut, none of whUi disclosed 
^payaMe values. 

Ori thri 17th level haulage south, four boreholes were drilled inside 
the tribute area, the average value being 3.6 dwt. over a channel width of 

61 inches or 331 inch-dwt. and 0.175 lb. per or 10.68 inch-lb. 
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At the end df September, both the 17th and 95th level haulages were 
again advancing and it is probable that the major fissure zone, which 
delayed development, has been effectively sealed in the vicinity of each 
of the haulages. 

AREAS “A” AND “B** 

It is estimated that some 559,000 tons and 32,900 tons of payable 
ore in areas A and ** B ” respectively, were not extracted during 
the currency of the agreement with Virginia Orange Free State Gold 
Mining Company Limited. 

Both these areas have been handed back to Harmony by Virginia, 
and Harmony is preparing to work the remaining blocks of payable 
ground in each area, with the exception of a block above the 3i$t level 
in area “ A ”, containing about a quarter of a million tons. This 
block lies along the ccmimon boundary between the Harmony and 
Virginia lease areas, and as it is more readily accessible to Virginia 
it has been agreed that Virginia should mine it on a tributing basis. 

URANIUM, PYRITE AND ACID 

The uranium plant was re-converted to treat its full capacity tonnage 
of 175,000 tons a month, and full scale operation recommenced at the* 
end of August. The solvent extraction plant was commissioned in June, 
and has since been operating very satisfactorily, having gradually been 
expanded together with the precipitation section, so that it is now 
handling the full product from the uranium plant. Substantial savings 
in production costs together with greatly increased purity of product arc 
being achieved as a result of the installation of this special process, 
(oupled with the associated alteration of certain other processes in the 
uranium plant proper. It is a pleasure to take this opportunity of 
congratulating all those responsible for the planning of the project, on 
the success they have achieved in making this the first uranium plant 
in South Africa to produce high purity uranium on full scale. 

DIVIDEND FORECAST 

In iny review last year I forecast a reduction in dividend from 
19G8. Present indications arc that the next dividend, namely that to be 
declared in March, 1968, will be reduced by 1 cent to 9 cents per 
share. It is hoped to maintain the dividend at this annual rale of 18 
cents per share for a short while before it becomes necessary to apply 
a further reduction of 1 cent per half-year. Much will depend upon 
the rate at which costs increase and the level at which tax is levied. I 
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EASTERN ASIA 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 

STEADY GROWTH OF EARNING CAPACITY 


The Annual General Meeting of 
thr Eastern Asia Navigation Com¬ 
pany Limited, was held November 
io in Hong Kong. 

The following are extracts from 
the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Y. K. Pao, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1967. 

I am pleased to report that the 
year under review saw a continu¬ 
ance and intensification of your 
company's modernisation pro¬ 
gramme characterised by replace¬ 
ment of war-built tonnage with 
newbuildings. There are no more 
war-built vessels left in your fleet. 

Since rny last report to share¬ 
holders your company have taken 
delivery of one new bulk carrier, 
the 38,477 DWT “ World 
Gemini ” in which the company 
now has a 100% interest following 
the relinquishing of a 50% interest 
in the “ World Union,” The ship 
was delivered to Charterers on the 
day she came off Builders’ hands 
and her performance since then 
has been satisfactory. At the same 
time, we have also placed an 
order for three bulk earners—two 
of 18,000 DWT and the other of 
16,500 DWT, all due for delivery 
in 1969 and all with satisfactory 
charters arranged. 

Taking advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain a quick return 
your company succeeded after the 
close of the year under review in 
concluding sales of the building 
contracts of two newbuildings. I 
am glad to say that your company 
benefited satisfactorily from the 
sales and to the betterment of the 
company’s financial position which 
was materially contributed to. To 
fill the place left vacant by these 
sales a new bulk carrier of 38,800 
DWT has been ordered and fixed 
with a good charter. 

Imprcnlve Fleet 

It is gratifying to note that the 
average agt of your fleet has been 
further reduced to 5.4 years, a 
great improvement on last year’s 
figure. It is also a source of pride 
for me as well as your company 
that from a modest start with a 
collection of war-built vessels your 
shipping venture has developed, 
in a comparatively brief period, 
into an impressive fleet consisting 
mainly of most up-to-date bulk 
carriers. The fleet's steadily 
mounting earning capacity is 
reflected in the annual audited 
accounts and I am hopeful that 
the profit for next year will show 


further improvement. Your Board 
has felt justified, in view of the 
satisfactory returns registered for 
the year, in recommending a 
further increased dividend of 
eight cents per share. 

Marked improvement in per¬ 
formance was lately shown by the 
four handy-size tankers of the fleet 
with years of their long-term 
charters to run. Tankers of this 
size still enjoy a healthy demand 
as to-day’s Owners, in their rush 

to acquire mammoth or super 

tankers, have more or less 

neglected vessels of this category, 
which are still required in certain 
ports of the world to haul the type 
of cargoes to which they are 

adapted. 

As is widely known, there is a 
tendency for tankers to get bigger 
and bigger in size and many 
Owners are ordering ships ranging 
from 200,000 to 300,000 tons. It 
will be wise of course to watch the 
trend closely and whenever a 
favourable financial situation pre¬ 
sents itself we shall lose no time 
in seizing the opportunity and 
embark on an order of compara¬ 
tive size. However, I wish to 
assure shareholders that if and 
when such a step is contemplated 
the prospect of gaining a profit 
rather than prestige will be para¬ 
mount. 

The closure of the Suez Cana) 
has increased the world’s demand 
for tonnage and there is little sign 
that it will re-open in the foresee¬ 
able future. When the Canal does 
re-open, the demand for tonnage 
may decline, followed inevitably 
by a dip in the freight market. 
However, with the continuous in¬ 
crease in the world’s population 
and all countries’ desire to export 
as much as possible to achieve a 
balance of payments and to im¬ 
prove their people’s living stan¬ 
dard, trade volume and cargo 
movements will almost certainly be 
on the rise, thus creating a con¬ 
tinuing demand for sea transporta¬ 
tion. 

Financing continues to play an 
important part in your compan/s 
fleet build-up and we have sought 
to follow a policy of fixing a 
charter before ordering A ship Its 
this is one proven way to rule out 
any major financial risks. Your 
company and 1 are again grateful 
to our principal bankers The 
Hong-kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation for their continued 
assistance and support. 

The report was adopted. 
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HALLMARK 

SECURITIES 

Extract from the annual $tat*ment to tharthol(Urs by Mr, Sidney Bloeht 
Chairman and Managing Director. 

PROSPECTS 

As I reported to you in the half-yearly statemebti your 
Board embarked upon a more vigorous policy of property 
dealing. In our property dealing Subsidiaries vft havci in the 
past years, accumulated properties at cost much below present 
values so that your Board can increase income from property 
sales when it is considered desirable so to do. This bestows 
upon your Gimpany a considerable degree of flexibility. 

Your Board expect that, with the impaa of new rental income 
from the Group’s oommerdal property developments, together 
with the upturn in both the estate development and manufac¬ 
turing which has already begun, and the soundness and strength 
of the Banking and Hire Purchase Division, profit levels should, in 
the absence of unforeseen drcumstances, be maintained and that 
they might well improve during the current year—-this in spite ^ 
of the general prevailing conditions and against the trend, x 

Profit Record. 


The Report for the year to 30th April, 1967, contains the following information. 



Profit boloro 

Profit oflor 

Axallxble for 

Ordinary DIvidanda 


tax 

tax 

Sharoholdtri 

(Nat coat) 

1M1 

M7,000 

803,000 

281,000 

108,000 

1812 

547.000 

813,000 

306,000 

160,000 

1988 

788,000 

382.000 

382,000 

213.000 

1884 

800,000 

488.000 

425,000 

206,000 

1885 

817,000 

807,000 

018,000 

304.000 

435,000 

1888 

1A88.000 

017,000 

838.000 

1191 

1,9I9,900 

•18,090 

719,000 

028,000 


STOCK CONVERSION AND 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 

The Annual General Meeting of The Stock Conversion and Invest¬ 
ment Trust Limited was held on November gth in London, Mr Koukrt 
Clark, M.A., LL.B. {the Chairman) presiding. 

For the year ended 31st March, 1967 the net revenue befon 
taxation was £375,220. Payment was declared of a final dividend of 5';, 
less tax which, together with the interim of 5% paid in March, makes 
a total of 10% for the year—the same as the previous year. 

Since last year Grenville House, Euston Centre and 72/76, St. 
Stephens Green, Dublin owned by associated Lompanies have been let 
and of the other developments now proceeding 102/136, Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow and 135/143, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow have been pre-let. 

The group has added to its property interests in the Pic c adillv 
Circus area by acquiring tlie site previously owned by J. Lyons and Co 
Limited on building lease and this and the adjoining property forms 
a vital part of the overall Piccadilly Cireus redevelopment area. 

The year to 31st March, 1968 will be another year in which the 
incidence of intertsst charges beirtg incurred on the large number nl 
developments now proceeding allied with the still substantial shortfall 
on the trading estates could oflFsert any increase in revc^nue from olhn 
sources. The board would hope to be able to remmincmd total dividends 
for the year to 31st March, 1968 of not less than those fc»r the yeai 
just ended. 

The rept)rt and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST LIMITED 


The Seventieth Annual General Meeting of BRITISH ASSETS TRUSl* LIMITED will be held on 7th December, 1967, at the' Registered 
Office of the Company, g Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from the Review of the (Ihairman, 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, G.V.O., W.S,, which has been circ ulated with 
the Report & Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1967. 

# The outstanding feature of the past year has been the strength 
of the Stock Markets, both here and in America, with the result 
that our valuation at over £52,000,000 is the highest it ha.s ever 
been. The strength has been due in part to the easing of the 
monetary crisis which existed a year ago, and to other special 
causes and we certainly cannot expect a similar increase in the 
valuation during the current year. The economic outlook in this 
country seems to be slightly more encouraging. In America the main 
question mark is the war in Vietnam, which is having an inflationary 
effect, but on the whole the American outlook is sound. 

• We have so far been able to keep a high percentage in 
America, but the time may come when we shall have to consider 
reducing this to help our income position. During the past year we 
have had to surrender some $2,000,000 to the Bank of England, 
being 25 per cent of the proceeds of sales of dollar securities. The 


net effect of this forced repatriation is to deny us the dollar pre¬ 
mium, which at the year end was 311 per cent, on this amfiunt. 
With the premium at its present level it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to make investment changes when we have to sacrifice 
so much on each exchange. This levy was meant to be temporary 
and I hope very much that it will be possible for u.s to return to 
freedom of action, as lack of freedom is bound to affect the proper 
management of our portfolio. From a national point of view it must 
be important to make the most of our dollars. Fortunately this 
levy does not apply to our $10,000,000 loan, the investments repre¬ 
senting which are now worth $16.9 million. 'I'his loan with its 
freedom of action is therefore becoming increasingly important to 
us. 

• Looking to the future we still feel that there are great opportu¬ 
nities for growth in the United States and wc hope there will be 
increasing opportunities in Britain now that it is at last being rea¬ 
lised that in order to have a growing economy lompariies have got 
to make profits. 


Year to 30th September 


INCOME 

Total Income (excluding Double Tax Relief) . 

Gross Revenue (after Interest and Expenses) . 

Taxation (after crediting Double Tax Relief ... 

Revenue available to pay gross dividends.^. 

Dividend per Ordinary Share . 

*967 

. jd 

1966 

£1,897,000 
1,482,000 
Cr. 15,000 
1 , 497^000 

VALUATION 

Investments at Valuation (including 75 per cent of the applicable London Dollar premium) . 

, 4 !»vailable for Ordinary Shareholders ...y.. 

^^r$ak-up value per Ordinary 5/- Share ... .1 . 


38,336,000 

26,650,000; 

13/3*^ 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENT LIMITED 

Directors: David Finnie (Chairmen) 

Hon. M. J, Lambert (Managing) 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Alport, PC, TO H. J. B Cope 
Lieut Colonel J. C. Day R E. F. de Trafford, QBE 
E. P Hatchett J. H Pattiason 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE SECURITIES LIMITED 
DAWNAY. DAY & CO.. LIMITED 
WINTON TRUST LIMITED 

ENCOURAGING TREND OF CURRENT BUSINESS 

The encouraging trend of current business has enabled the directors to exceed the 
forecast dividend of 15i%. by recommending a final dividend of 10%, making 17i% 
for the year ended June 30 1967. 

The 1967 results follow a year in which investment income was inflated because a 
large number of companies paid an abnormally largo part of their annual dividend 
before April 5 for taxation reasons 

1967 1966 1965 

Income from ini/estments £294,000 £368.000 £318,000 

Profits on realisation of investments 

and from finance business £366,000 £370,000 £259,000 

TOTAL INCOME £669,000 ‘^£738,000 £577,000 


PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
CARRIED FORWARD 


£592,000 £658,000 £552,000 

£608,000 £477.000 £308.000 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE SECURITIES Five year loan of $500,000 arranged since 
the end of the year under review will enable the company to take a more active 
interest in U S and Canadian markets. 


DAWNAY DAY Expansion continued through the new Target Unit Trust Group; 
a new company. Financial Public Relations Limited; formation by Devitt, Langton 
& Oawnay Day, jointly with the A A , of Automobile Association Insurance Services 
Limited, acquisition for the group of Curtis Brown, the leading firm of international 
literary agents 

WINTON TRUST Pioceeds of Preference issue were nearly fully invested during the 
year, nrostly when the market was at lower levels. 


Many of the companies, some now quoted, in which we have invested 
reported good results during the year. It is on this foundation that our 
future growth depends. DAVID FINNIE, CHAIRMAN 


SIMO 

/PROPERTIES LTD, ^ 

The 3 and annual general meeting of Simo Properties Lipilted 
was held on 6th Novefnber in London, Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, 
Bt., LL.D., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Directors* Report and Arcounis and the Chairman's 
Review have been circulated to all shareholders and the following 
is a summary of the Annual Accounts for the past ten years. 

Ten Year Summary of Annual Accounts 


31st March, 1958, to 31st March, 1967 



JVff rental Net profit 
and other before 

Net 

Issued 

share 

Grass 

Net 


income 

taxation 

dividend 

capital 

assets 

assets 


£ 

I 

€ 

.£• 

€ 

€ 


- - “ 


- 


- 

, - 

I'JSS 

11.389 

3.262 

1.650 

57.718 

184,000 

73.910 

im 

24.604 

13.474 

5,556 

120.064 

511,300 

232.341 

I960 

54.755 

32,784 

12,627 

163,622 

846,780 

241,174 

1D61 

73.180 

41.713 

18.4,57 

265.433 

1,620,140 

880,698 

1962 

113.356 

78.6U2 

31,130 

338,830 

2.227,673 

890,145 

1063 

136,737 

70,613 

35,572 

043,734 

4,602,281 

1,788.443 

1964 

174.759 

02,550 

38.113 

043,734 

5.325.017 

1.850,506 

1065 

219,505 

373.666 

85.803 

42.291 

968,334 

6,876.246 

2,417,786 

2,890.782 

1066 

144.571 

58,045 

1,317,338 

10,343.163 

1067 

006.228 

368.277• 

122,173 (sroiis) 

1,437,328 

21,340,144 

4,168,410 


* The profit is arrived at before deducting pre-acquisition 
profits of a Subsidiary Company acquired during the year amoun¬ 
ting to £136,859 (1966 £3,936). 

Copies of the full Report gnd Accounts may be obtained on 
application to the Reffistrars, 95, Wigmore Street^ London, W.i. 


MERLIMAU 

PEGOH 

The 58111 annual general nwriing 
of Mrrliniaii Pegoh, Limited, will 
lie held on Deiembi-r 7 in Lon¬ 
don: 

Tin- following IS an cxtrai i from 
the M'view cif the' Cihairiiian, Mr 
T. H. Miller for the year lo Marih 
:1L >967 ■ 

I'he Group profit before taxa- 
lion umounted to £389,525 
(£430,336) but if allowame is 
made f<»r a < hange in ai tounling 
proi edure, the effective drop in 
profits is £112,524. 'I'he major 
adverse factor ali’etting profits was 
the fall in the price of natural 
rubber. There was also a small 
reduc tion in output. 

Having (ommented on the 
Group’s substantial rubber replant¬ 
ing programme and also the major 
programme of diversification being 
carried out into oil palms, the 
Cliairman said : Unless the price 
of rubber shows a marked im¬ 
provement from its present de¬ 
pressed level, we cannot look for¬ 
ward to last year's profitability be¬ 
ing maintained. In the long term 
however, the increasing rubber* 
crops and the future retuvnt from 
the oil palm areas should enable 
your company to give a good 
account of itself. 


ANTOFAGASTA 
(CHILI) & BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY 

NEGOTIATIONS ON 
BOLIVIAN SALE AGREEMENT 
RESUMED 

I hc seventy - ninth Annual 
(h'lWTal Meeting of The Anto¬ 
fagasta ((^hili) &. Boli\ia Rail¬ 
way Cloinpany Limited was held 
on November 14 in l.ondon. 

-Mr Henry F. 'Harks, the Chair¬ 
man, presided and, in the course 
of his speei h, said : 

In my published Statement I 
have .set out the stages leading to 
the tran.sfer of our Brdivian Rail¬ 
way properties to the Bolivian 
State and the subsequent negotia- 
tion.s in the Mixed C.ilonimission 
which resulted, in 1965, in agree¬ 
ment on terms for compensation. 
When that Statement went to press 
no further progress had been 
made, despite our constant en¬ 
deavours to obtain the Govern¬ 
ment’s ratification of the terms 
agreed. These included conver¬ 
sations with the Vice-President of 
the Republic during his London 
visit this summer. 

I am now able to tell you that 
negotiations with the Government 
have been actively resumed and 
there is a possibility that a 
Government Decree may be issued 
very shortly. Our Legal Represen¬ 
tative in Bolivia reports that the 
Bolivian Government accepts the 
agreed compensation figure of 
£2,594,977 free pf all claims but. 
for financial reasons, is abmlutely, 


insisting upon a modifiration of 
the agreed method nf payment. 

You will remember that the 
terms agreed by the Mixed Com¬ 
mission provided for a down pay¬ 
ment of 'Lrust funds held here, 
followed by annual instalmimts of 
£106,000 beginning in July 1971. 
It .seems likely that we may have 
to agree to a mu( h longer interval 
after this down payment before the 
balam e of the compensation is 
received, hut a.s a quid pro quo we 
expet l to obtain a t onsiderablv 
larger down payment. As soon as 
finality is reached and the Govern¬ 
ment Det ree issut'd, the Board will 
make an announcement. I had 
hopf‘d to be able to announte the 
terms and report the issuance of 
the Det ree at this meeting and to 
have expressed appreciation of the 
action of the Bolivian Government 
at a time of considerable strain 
and pre-oci upatitm t>vcr there 
with what to them must appear 
more pressing problems. 

Our recent negotiations have 
been far from easy, but we do at 
last appear to be approaching the 
end of the road. You may be sure 
that we shall continue to have 
regard only to your interests and 
that the terms finally accepted will 
be the best it is in any way possible 
to obtain. 

ChUe 

The tonnage of traffic carri^ 
during the first nine months of 
^is year WsU 3.1,000 tons Jiiore 
than in the corresponding period of 
1966. Our gross receipts from Rail¬ 
way an^ Waterworks for the first 


ten months of the year are margin¬ 
ally higher than those for the same 
period of 1966, and present indica¬ 
tions arc that our final results 
should be no worse than those for 
last year. 

1 will conclude by saying that 
we are well aware of present poli¬ 
tical difficulties in Chile and 1 am 
sure you will have heard of them, 
too, and. of disquieting, ruidours 
Concerning the future there. I 
cannot give you any positive assur¬ 
ances that serious difficulties do 
not lie ahead, but I can and do 
say thalt over 40 years' experience 
of dealing with Chilean affairs, 
including 40 years’ service on the 
Board of this Company, have re¬ 
peatedly revealed the sound in¬ 
stincts and sense of fair play of 
the Chilean people in times of 
crisis and I am therefore very 
reluctant to believe any extreme 
p<^ssimistic forecasts about Chile 
today. 

Chairman's circulated Statement 

The following are extracts from 
the Chairman’s circulated State¬ 
ment : 

The Company’s operating profit 
for 1966 afteV providing for 
renewals and other liabilities and 
deductutg foreign taxation was 
£301,799, From this figure it is 
necessary to deduct the exchange 
radiustments, previously dealt with 
' through the (General Reserve, to 
arrive at the effective net opera¬ 
ting profit for the year of 
£912,315, ‘^hich compares with 
£209,366 for 1965. 1966 was a 
record year for traffic carried. 
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‘INTERUNIE’ 


(An international investment company quoted on the London Stock Exchange) 

Summary of the Second Interim Report for 1967 
STRONG INCREASE IN ASSETS 


Net assets increased in the period 15 th June to 15 th October 1967 
by approx. FIs. 39^,000 to approx. FIs. 467 , 000 , 000 . Since 1st 
January 1967 there was an increase of about FIs, 64 , 000 , 000 . This 
is due almost entirely to satisfactory price trends on Stock 
Exchanges of major importance to our portfolio. 

Value per share, including duties etc., has increased in the past four 
months from FIs. 170 to FIs. 185 . 50 ; the increase since 1 st January 
1967 was FIs. 25 . 

The geographical spread of investments is: 

Common Market 47 . 4 % Other countries 1 . 7 % 

United Kingdom 5 . 0 % Cash 7 . 1 % 

U.S.A. and Canada 38 . 8 % 

Our portfolio has benefited from recently increased tendency towards 
mergers in Dutch industry. Our policy has i^ain been aimed at 
exchanging a number of investments, mainly in the U.S., Canada, 
Great Britain and France, with a view to further favourable develop- 
ment of our assets. On the basis of data so far available, we expect 
income in the present year to be at least equal to that in 1966 . 

For full information and copies of the Interim Report please write to: 

N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEQQINQS UNIE MNTERUNIE'. 

P.O. BOX 617. THE HAGUE. HOLLAND 
or to Hill. Samuel Ir Co. Limited. 100 Wood Street. London. E.C.2. 
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H. A. SAUNDERS LTD. 

(Automobile Distributors) 

The 32nd Annual General 
Meeting of H. A. Saunders 
Limited was held on November 
15th in London. The following are 
extracts from the circulated state¬ 
ment of the chairman, Mr Gordon 
W. Saunders: 

The year under review was the 
most difficult period that the retail 
motor trade has experienced in 
the last 20 years and to achieve 
a profit of £202,718 under 
these circumstances is, I think, a 
creditable performance. 

The last 12 months have 
seen little in the way of expan¬ 
sion, as we have been fully 
occupied in reorganising the 
various new depots we have 
acquired and built in the last 
two or three years. 

We did, however, buy a small 
factory at Kettering which 
adjoined our existing preuiises 
and which will allow expansion 
there in the future. 

Profits for the first six months 
of the current financial year are 
slightly up on the corresponding 
period. More important, since ist 
October they are showing a much 
more favourable trend than last 
year, and if this trend continues, 
it is hoped wc shall be reasonably 
well up over the full year's trading. 

“Saunders for your Austin.’* 


NEEPSEND STEEL 
& TOOL 
CORPORATION 

The Forty«>8eventh Annual Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of Ncepsend Steel ^ 
Tool Corporation Limited was 
held on November 9 at Sheffield, 
Sir Stuart G. Goodwin, D.L., J.P., 
LL.D. (President of the Company) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement:-^ 

The trading profits of the group 
before taxation amounted to 
£1,118,893 as against £1,309,861 
in the previous year. 

Our firms have not stood still in 
this difficult period. Our confid¬ 
ence in their future is evidenced by 
the important extensions under¬ 
taken at Hattersley & Ridge Ltd., 
J. H. Swift & Sons Ltd., Sheffield 
Machine Knife ■ Co. Ltd. and 
Edward Lucas & Son Ltd. 

Our new electro-slag refining 
furnace being installed at Jonas & 
Colver (Novo) Ltd. is about to be 
commissioned, whilst the new roll¬ 
ing mill at Neepsend Rolling Mills 
Ltd. will be running before the 
end of the year. Slack, Sellars & 
Co. Ltd. has also considerable 
developments under way. 

During the year under review 
wc acquired the business of Crane 
& Hoist Supplies Ltd. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted and the final dividend of 
30 per cent (same) was approved. 


Ihc 

I (ononiist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.S. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Ciplii 6( thi IrOx v$ ivitlabiR orIj fmH TM Ecmonlsl« 26 iSt* Janf I'l St. SNt. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CHESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Cheshire College of 
Education. Crewe 

(Re-Advertlaament) 


Require e« soon as possible after ist 
January, 1968. LECTURER for 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE (man or 
woman). Candidate! should be Graduates 
able to offer Economies and Commercial 
SubjecU. Good school eatieiJenue cssentiol. 

Salary aeale Cl.380-Cl.950 per annum. 

Application forms and further 
lartleulars from Principal, Crewe Read. 


CreweT' Cheshire.' 


For further 

announcements see pages 
689 and 799 to 802 


Dublin-Ireland 

Two Research Economists wanted, 
preferab^ with experience In Industrial 
Market Research or Demographic or 
Medical work. Interesting qpMrtunltlee 
to work on own Initiative, Salary In the 
range £1,000-£1,600. to suit quallfleatlona 
and experience. Apply in confidence to 
Box 3160. 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

A City bank requires a graduate 
in Economics and Commerce for 
its Economic Information Section 
in London. The work of the 
Section is concerned with a wide 
range of questions relaiing to 
economic and financial matters 
at home and abroad. 

Appiicants elioiild be in their mid- 
twenties^ Salary £ 1,200 p.a. or 
more aoepeding to age and 
qualificimions. Apply in confidence 
to Box ^ 70 , The Economist. 


University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 

Fellowship in Industrial 
Administration 

The University has received an endowment 
to establish a Chair which shall be known 
as the Sir James Fletcher Chair of 
Industrial Administration. The primary 
responsibility of the holder when appointed 
will be to develop and teach a course or 
courses in Industrial administration as part 
of the graduate Diploma in Business 
Administration. 

As a permanent appointment may not 
be made immediately to the Chair, the 
University proposes to offer the above 
Fellowship, tenable for either one or two 
years at Che discretion of the Council. The 
Fellowship will enable the holder to attend 
a leading American University at which 
he would undertake a combined programme 
of studies and teaching duties, approved by 
the Council In consultation with the 
authorities of the Unlveralty attended. 

On completion of the Fellowship the 
holder win be expected, if invited by the 
Council, to accept an appointment to the 
academic staff of the Unlveralty of 
Canterbury. Any appointment will be at 
such statue as the Council may decide, 
provided Uiat the remuneration will be 
not less than that provided under the 
Fellowship. Without prejudice to the 
retention of the full freedom of action 
of the University, the Council hopes that 
selection for the Fellowship will be such 
that on satlafactoiy completion of the 
Fellowship, the holder will ptuve worthy 
of appolnment to the Sir James Fletcher 
Chair of Industrial Admlniitratlon. 

AppHoants should possess an honours ^ 
degree of spproprlste standard. Although 
a degfee In a social science, engineering 
or eommerce would be relevant, greater 
weight win be given to the stancuTd of 

quallflcations than to the particular field 

In which they are held. Experience in, , 

industry, not necessarily in a managerial 

eapselty, would be advantageous. 

like salary will be within the range of 
tNZ4.eoo to 88.680 per annum. Commencing 

salary is In accordance with quallflcations 

and experlenee. In the case of salarlei up . 

to 8NZ5.400 annual Increments, normally of 

•200, will be paid. In the case of a 
salary of 8N2 Sb, 600 or higher It may be 

increased as a result ot an annual review. 

The University will'also pay return fpires 

for the appointee, and. in the ease of a ^ 
married Fellow, his wile, from OhrlstcliurAh 
to the Amerleah Unlvervlty at which be 
is to hoMlils F^owshlp. 

Further parttculars and Information as 
to the meffiod of application may be 

obtained from the AssoolaUon of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office). 
Marlborough House. Fell Bdsll. London. 
S.W.l. 

Applications close on tith January, SUt. 
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APPOI NTMENTS 

Universi^of Waikato 1 University of Queensland 

HAMILTON. Z&ALAND 


RAMn^TON. Z&ALAND 
ftmlieatloim for thO aboV«>montloMed 

MfStton. 

position of ProfesaoT of Polities 
hsB just boon crooM nntf jmiy be token 
uD SB sotm'st poesibie. 

^The Unlvofsttt of Wstkoto is s< new 
Oniverslfy which In 19M begtt 

S U-tlwe ocntses of state in the aohoaHs 
KumumOtiSoolU Mnces jind 
Sdueotlon. Schools of Sdenee are being 
nlBnned. The development of poetgredttste 
mrk and research Is encouraged snd^ 
conditions for state leave are favourkble. 

The University campus occupies a site 
a about 135 acres In the city of 
Hamilton* 

The anndal salary for the posittons 
will be determined within the range 
tNZ7^'>ITO7.B00 and there la the 
opportunity of aubsMuent advancement 
^rhlfi the range 

tThe New Zealanfi dollar is equivalent 
to 10/- stg. or $A1.36). 

Conditions of appointment are available 
from the Registrar of any university In 
New Zealand and from the Secretary* 
Oeneral. Aasoclatlon of Commonwealth 
nniverslties (Branch Office), Marlborough 
Bouse. Pall Mall. London, 6*W.i. 

Applications close In New Zealand and 
London on 15th December, J9B7. 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

Applications are InvlUd lor a 
POTltlon aa an SOONOMIST/ 
MATWEMATICIAN In the OOM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT at 
Board Head Office. Olaegow, to 
Join a group of specialists engaged 
in market and load research, 
forecasting the sale of electricity 
and appliances, performing costing 
studies and appraising the profit¬ 
ability of new loadB, and designing 
the Board's tariffs 
The successful candidate will be 
assigned to duties involving one 
or more of the above acuyltles. 
where he will aulst the group 
leader concerned. There wlfl be 
scope for the application of 
BtaUstlcal techniques and the use 
of computer services. He will also 
be required to work on his own 
initiative on projects designed to 
quantify the effects of alternative 
eommerolal pollclaa on future 
electricity demands, and report on 
the results. 

A university degrea In Economics 
or Mathematics la desirable. 
Salary-commencing at £1,310 and 
rising to £1,555 per annum, plus a 
supplementary payment of £60 
per annum. 

Applications. quoting reference 
22/C.27/67. should be submitted 
on the standard form to the Chief 
Personnel Officer. South of Scot¬ 
land Electricity Board. Cathcart 
House. Inverlalr Avdnue, Olasgow, 
|l.4^ not later than 90th Noveinber. 


The Untverelty invites applleatlons for 
thfr foll^Qg poalttene fm which 
Mphqbtlphsrelpsv on ffth December. 

The salary rahge Tor a Lecturer is 
tA5.400^ X 350, 3 X 30(t-$A7,300 per 
annum. 

Lecturer in Anthropology 


oomDleted a higher tefree. Preference 
will M^glven to cindluatee with experience 
In teaailng ^and field work, and research 
and interests In problems of asslmilatlan 
and development among traditionally 
non-literate peoples, especially in the 
Pacific. 

Lecturer in Sociology 

Applicants should have an appropriate 
degree in general sociology and should 
have completed or nearly coinp)sted a 
higher degree. Preference will be given 
to candidates with teaching experience, 
training in research methodology, and 
reaearen and intetekta In Australian 
urbanized bureaucratic Inatltuttons. 

The Unlvcralty provides Superannuation 
almlls' to f.SH.u.. Houalng Assistance. 
Study Leave and Travel Orants. 

Additional information* and application 
fornu will be supplied upon request to 
the Secretary-Oeneral, Aaaoeiation of 
Commonwealth Univerelttes. Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall. London. SW.l. 


Commercial 

Intelligence 

Borax Dansolldated Limited requires 
a Commercial Information officer 
for the Information Department 
located at Its Research Centre in 
Oheaalnglon. Surrey. The duties 
will include the publication of a 
twice-weekly commercial Information 
bulletin, the preparation of 
aurveya. and handling of enquiries. 
The work- wlU appeal to people 
with keen, inquisitive minda and 
initiative, who can express them¬ 
selves clearly and concisely. 

Applicants should be graduates 
and should have a knowledge of 
the chemical Industry. Previous 
experience In commercial Intorma- 
Uon work and a fluent reading 
knowledge of German or French 
are essential ; knowledge of other 
modern languages would be an 
advantage. 

The appointment will carry an 
attractive salary, depending on 
qualifications and experience. The 
company operates a non-contri¬ 
butory pension and life assuninee 
scheme. 

Applications should be addresMd. 
In full confidence, to the Personnel 
Manager. Borax House, Carlisle 
Place, London. 8.W 1. 



I.W.S. 


H«ad4|uartcn Ileparfineiit of EcodiwiIcs 
aiHi Opeivrioiifi Rcflcarch 


PURf NIW WOOL 


requires a JUNIOR ECONOMIST 

The vacancy occurs in the Economics (Information) 
Section which prepares economic information materials 
for circulation wimin the organisation. 

Whilst a good degree in economics is highly desiratdc the 
main requirement id. an intelligent approach to practical 
business problems. Some business experience is dearly an 
advantage but recentiy qualified graduates may also apply. 

Working conditions are good and ah attractive salary will 
be -offered to the pcnoii (male or female) selected. 


4pplieflttoiU gMfig pitt pfirdcfi/drs of, qualifications and 
experience, and stating present position and sdiary, should 
be addmsed lo/ " 

. Diffoeiiir of Seo^ 

INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETA|UAT 
W6^ liwiie, CraRon Oardw. Londoa, Iwa. 


SENIOR POSTS 

, ‘ in 

Agricultural Economics and 
A^cultural Marketing Research 

AN FORAS TA'LUNTAIS (The AgricuLtural Insiti-tute) mvites appli¬ 
cations for the ahovc top level posts at the Dublin hcanquarters of its 
RuraJ ^nomy Division. The posts offer ohaUenging and rewarding 
opportunities. The appointees are assured of excellent facilities for 
research and opportunities for association with leading researchers 
in Irehuid and other countries. Successful applicants now command a 
salary of about £.1,000 per annum. Marriage and children's ailowances 
are payable. There is a non-contrlbutonr Pensions Scheme. Special 
pension arrangements can be made for F.1S.S.U. members. 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS arc an honours University degree or 
equivalent in an appropriate discipline and at least six years' suitable 
post-graduate experience. 

SHORT TEiRiM ASSIGNMENT^ ON TEHMS TO BE 
negotiated, may also be AfiRANGED IF PREFERRED 
BY APPLICANTS. 

To obtain further particulars and an application form, please write 
to the Director, An Foras Taluntais, 33 , Merrion Rokid, DtlUm 4 
(telephone 693222 ). The latest date for the receipt of completed 
application forms is 19 th December, 1967 . 



Marketing 
and pricing 


This Group, mloi nationally famous for its high-speed diesel 
engines, requires a Pricing Manager aged 25 to 30 years, with 
analytical and administrative ability. 

His job will consist of recommending prices which will main¬ 
tain Perkins' competitive strength rn all territories, and assist in. 
indicating opportunities either for new products or new mar¬ 
kets. He will also develop pricing tactlci as part of an over-all 
marketing strategy. 

In particular, he should have had at least 3 years' experience 
in a rnarkoting function which involved financial analysis, 
market research or economic theory, especially pricing. He 
should have a degree or the equivalent in at least one of the 
following: mathematics, economics, statistics, admin, or 
international marketing. However, a man without previous 
pricing experience will be suitable if he is flexible enough to 
learn pricing in addition to market analysis and administration. 

Effective liaison and communication with overseas com¬ 
panies within the Group Is essential to the success of this staff 
position. Applicants should, therefore, have the ability to 
generate confidence and become an integral part of the 
Marketing Planning team. 

Continuing growth ensures excellent prospects, and the 
commencing salary in the range of £2,100-£2,750 will take into 
account not only your previous experience but also your 
potential value to the Group. 

Please write or phone In complete qprifWence to:— 


Group Employment Manager, 
Perkins Engines Group, 
Peterborough 

or phone Peterborough 5341, ext 212. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BBS requlreB PRODUCER in Current 
AflRlrB Group, Television to work on the 
•• Money Programme “ In the drst 
instance, though he may be required to 
Mnrk elsewhere In the Oroup. He will be 
responsible under a senior Producer for 
cicviiiing, i.reparlnj and producing Items 
lor the Money Programme.” These 
duties demand Imaginative origination of 
ideas in visual terms, practical ability to 
implement them at speed, and mastery 
nt the technioues of television production 
The successful candidate will have 
irlevlsioii experience both In studio and 
(in film and practical experience of current 
iifTalrs Journalism, and a wide range of 
Ideas and contacts in this field. Irregular 
nouri. and some foreign travel may be 
involved Salary : Within the range of 
Ii>,7iit> and £3.ft42 p.a. (Including £90 
London Weighting Allowance) depending 
„n quallflcationa, experience and length 
111 contract. Write for aupllcation form 
irnclosing addressed foolscap envelope and 
quoting reference 67.0 U28 Ect.) to 
Appointments Department, BBC. London. 
W ] , within nve days 


University of 
Warwick 

Computer Programming for 
Econometric Research 

Applicatlun.s arr invited tor a 
SENIOR RESEARCH PKLLOW- 
RHir. RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
under a gram from the Social 
.sncrice Research Coijik'U to llnunce 
the establishment of a library of 
piogiammes for econometric re- 
.search using the Elliott 4100 com¬ 
puter with which Waiwick and six 
other Universities are belna 
equipped The post is tenable lor 
one year, and the successful candi¬ 
date will be expected to lake up 
his duties as soon as possible 
Previous knowledge, of econometrics 
not essential, but experience in 
programming and some familiaritv 
with Mathematical Statistics is 
lequired 

Level of appointment and %alar> 
will depend on age and experience, 
and will be in one of the following 
.‘■cales : 

Senior Research Fellow . £1,470 

X .C90 £2.010 x £gS--E2.J80 

Research Fellow : 11.105 x £75 

C 1,180 X £80 -£1,340. 

Superannuation benefits are pay¬ 
able. 

Further details and application 
forma may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of Warwick. 
Coventry, to whom applications, 
including the names of two 
referees, should be sent by 27th 
November, 1067. 


OBBRT COLLBOB. ISTANBUL. TURKEY. 
Hsoclkte/Asslstant Professorships 
villable Beptember, 1868 in Economics, 
eteomlc History, Statistics and 
conometrlcs. Business Orgainntlon and 
dminlstratlon. AceountlRg and Ptnancs. 

•A., M.A. programmes: language of 
iitruetlon la English Salary 88.000- 
18.000 per annum according to 
cMrlenco and qualifications, housing 
imwgnce, travel paid. 

To apply send rOsui^ to Reerultment 
lOreiary. Robert College. Oftce of the 
Tustees, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
ew York 10038. before December 3l8t. 
>87. 


THE BARNETT MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP TRUSTEES 
invite applications from university 
graduates for one Fellowship tenable 
m the U.8.A. for one academic year. 

The Fellow will pursue an investigation 
of his or her ow'n devising giving an 
Insight into the conditions of life in 
an Industrial community. Proposals 
related to some aspect of the Anti-povertv 
Programme will be particularly welcome 
Emoluments. £1,000. 

Further particulars from The Warden. 
Toynbee Hall. London, E.l. Applications 
by 31st March, im. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Industrial Officer 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER 1 
(£2.105 £2,445) 

To work on the promotion ot new 
Industrial development in the 
County, involving selection of 
industrial sites participation in 
industrial estate development, 
publicity activities, and contact 
with industry. A good appropriate 
degree i.s desirable and experience 
in this kind of work would be an 
advantage. 

Financial aiwlslBnce towards re¬ 
moval costs and lodging expenses 
Houses fur rent. Particulars of the 
County and department, tngethoi 
with application form, will be sent 
on reque.st by the County Plunnlng 
Oltlcvr, County Hull, Dm ham 
Applications required bv 30 th 
November, 1967. 

J T BROCKBANK. 
Clerk of the County Council. 


University of Glasgow 

Lectureship in the Department 
of Accountancy 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS 

Applications are invited for appointment 
as Lecturer with particular respunsibllliy 
in the field of SYSTEMS ANALYSIS and 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

This appointment, which is In the 
Department of Accountancy, offers 
consldeiable scope ; the person appointed 
will be responsible for courses already 
established at the post-graduate level 
In management studies and at the 
ordinary and advanced level In 
accountancy. It Is expected that further 
developments should oe initiated In 
courses concerned with integrated 
Information systems and with questions 
of systems analysis and design related 
to the integration of information 
necessary for controlling operations, 
policy Information, decision taking and 
financial accounting dealing also with 
the special problems of control and 
audit requirements. 

Particular Importance will be given 
to the development of research. 

Applicants are required to have a 
degree or proteselonal quallflcatlon in 
acoountancy. economics or mathematics 
with relevant practical experience. 

Salary scale £1.470 to £ 2,630 per annum. 
Initial salary according to experience 
and quallficutions. P.S.8.U. 

AppUcations (8 copies) should be 
lodged not later than I5th December, 

1087. with the undersigned from whom 
fur trier particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court. 


»ROPERTY AND INVESTMENT 


Cambridge University; 
Economics and Economic 
Statistics 

The Appointments Committee of the 
Faculty of Economics and Politics invite 
applications for a University Lectureship 
and a University Assistant Mctureshlp in 
the field of Economics, one subject In 
which the Faculty is particularly interested 
IS the teaching or statistical methods In 
eronomica. 

Further Information can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Appointments 
Committee, Faculty ot Economics. Sldgwtck 
Avenue. Cambi^ge, to whom applications 
(eight copies), together with a curriculum 
vitae and the namea of not more than 
three referees, should be sent as soon a.s 
possible and in any case not later than 
IBth December. 1967. 

MEDIUM SIZE economics consultunis* 
office invites applications lor research 
assistant, male or female Duties will 
consist initially of selection, analysis 
and prepaiation of data and staifstirs 
for duties and reports. Knowledge of 
languages desirable but not essential 
Salary according to quallficaliona. 

Write Petroleum Economics Ltd.. 

1 Argyll Street, W.l 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 

WOMAN LECTURER (pulll.cal economy}. 
writei admlnisirative exDerluncs. recently 
returnc'i U.K Temporary or permanent 
work. -Box 2167. 


CONFERENCE 

The Economic Outlook 
For 1968 

The Builnsss Economists' Group is to 
hold a one*day conference on tnr 
Economic Outlook for 1968 at the 
Kensington Palace Hotel, W.8. on 
Tuesday, Deoember 5. 1067. The conference 
is open to people who are not members 
of the Group at a fee of 12 gns. (to 
Include Lunch . Applications should be 
sent to the Business Econonilstii' Group. 

91, Parkway, Regents Park. N W.l 
A full programme cun bo obtained from 
the same address. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 

Joint Venture opportunity in 
E.E.C. 

for U.K. Manufacturing firms 

WE ARE A DUTCH COMPANY WITH 1,500 
EMPI.OYEES IN THE NETHERLANDS 
close to the Gemtan Ruhr. 

Wc want to make coniatT wiih U.K. companies who wish lo 
Stan or extend manufactiiring operations in Euiope. A minimum 
of finance will be needed from the U.K. company. (We are 
aware of and understand the U.K. exchange control regulations.) 
Your contribution must include product and market knowledge 
and experience. Wc can proxidc trained labour, land and 
management. Preferred activity : Light Engineering, but all 
serious propositions will be investigated. 

y\ntv to our consultants, who will treat all enguirie.^ as 
con/iilential : 

METRA CONSULTING GROUP LTD., 

WEn'ERN HOUSE, DINGWALL ROAD, ( ROYDON, 
SURREY. 

If telephoning, plea.se ask for : A, J', RATLIFFL or R. TAYl OR 
ai 01-688 8334. 


SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 

VALUATION AND INVESTMENT IN SHOP, OFFICE, 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT THE U.K. 

CONRAD, RITBLAT & CO. 

Milnar House, 14 Manchester Square, LoniJon, W.l Tel; 01-935 4499 

(20 LINES) 
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EDUCATION ^ 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Study at Home 

Successlui tuition lor Q.O.E. "O” ond 
“A“ (all Boards) London Unlv,. 

BBc Ecoii . B.A.t B.8c» LL.B-. also 
Diplomas, Certlilcatos, Bar, Bankers. 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams, prosoectus Free from 
E W Shaw Fletcher, C.B E , LL.B., 

Dept. P.n. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford last. im). 


University of Nottingham 

M.A. Degree Course in Urba^ and 
Regional Planning 

The University of Nottingham offers a 

E oslaraduttte course in Urban and 
:ealonal Planninii, open to persons 
holding good honour.•; degrees in 
appropriate subjests and to others having 
equivalent academic ui professional 
qualifications 

• The course provldee for options in 
selected aspects of planning which are 
studies intensively In relation to a 
romprehenalve planning bu<e coveilng the 
general background of environmental 
design Options presently available are In 
Urban Planning and Regional Planning, 
but It la planned to Introduce others. 

The cour.He normally Involvea two years 
of full-time study, but candidates who 
have adequate .suitable professional 
experience or training In planning, may, 
sublect to approval of the Head of the 
Department of Architecture and Civic 
Planning, take the course by one year of 
full-time study followed by one year of 
pari'time 

Further details and application forms 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 

The University of Nottingham, University 
Park, Nottingham, N07 2RD The closing 
date fur applications tor the session 
19(>8-6ft Is 31st January, 1968. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Law. Costing, Banking, Insurance, 
Marketing, O.C.E. and many (non-exam ) 
courses In business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested, to- 


Metropolitan College 


(Dept. GH2), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.C.4. 01-‘J48 6874. (Founded 1910.) 


Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers , 

notice: le hereby given that the maximum 
rate of interest allowed by the under- 
mentioned London Clearing Banks on 
detmits. which must be lodged tor a 
minimum period of seven days and be 
subject to a minimum notice of 
withdrawal of seven di^e, will be 
FOUR AND ONE HALF pi 
annum until further noth 


FOUR AND ONE HALF per cent per 
num until further notice 
BARCLAYS BANK UMITED 
COUTTS it CO. 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
OLYN. MILLS & CO 
LLOYDS BANK UMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

LIMITED 

WESTMINSTER BANK UMITED 

whjUams oi-jacon’b bank 

LIMITED 

R H. BARKSHIRE. 

Secretary 

9th November. 1967 


** Si 

* nIm * 

♦ ■■■■ ★ 


NORANDA 
MINES 


IIMITID 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ( 5 ()c.) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines Limited, pay¬ 
able December 15 , 1967 to 
shareholders of record 
November 17 , 1967 . 

By Order of the Board. 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 

Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario 
November 9 , 1967 . 



A great port 
A great city 

A great international bank 

THeBANKofKQBE,Lm 

Head Office: Kobe, Japan 

156 Branches throughout Japan 

Overseas Offices. New York , London 


In 

pace 

with Japan*s 
ever-expanding economy. 

Our specialized 
knowledge 
could he the key 
to your entry. 

You are invited 
to utilize 
our facilities. 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office: 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. Cable Address. SAIGIN TOKYO. 
Telex: TK 2811 . Other offices: 123 in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 1 


Do you really know 
what’s happening to 
your investments? 


PROFESSIONAL DAY-TO-DAY ANALYSIS 
FOR 7 GNS. PER YEAR. 

The D. Roy Lavery method of system investment is a successful and proven servic 
available on a personal basis to all investors, no matter how large or small thei 
equity holdings. Every subscriber receives a monthly investment advice letter an 
an Action Advice Service. It is the Action Advice which provides the dynami 
force to the service, as every time action is required, either Lu buy or sell share 
which are listed, an Action Advice Note wil|||^posted to you. You can then instnic 
your own stockbroker oi bank to act aceoriirgly. 

You can have up to 20 of your own shdWs incorporated in the system, th 
only provision being that they must be quoted daily in the Financial Times. I 
addition to your own Shares, a basic selected list of shares will be sent to yoi 
Share movements are checked every day and the changes recorded and notec 
similarly, die F. T. index ik analysed as are company results, economic trends, th 
bank rate and World news etc. These indicators are monitored from day-to-day an 
are the basis of the decisions leading to the Action Advice Notes. 

If you value sound, well proven advice, subscribe NO IV to the D. Roy Laver 
System Investment Advisory ^rvioe. :OBe year iahpcrii^loiidt 7 . 7 . 0 . Three year 
sabecrlplion £ 15 . 15 . 0. Alternatively ‘>04 can subscHbe foif, a three month tria 
period, (with basic list onl>i for £l 0, 0.) 

To take the greatest advantage of this service, and to matte youi investments mot' 
profitable, send your subscription today to 

D UaV TiilVPi|*V investment 

• .aJATVl J MANAGEMENT, DEPT. E 3 , 

MADGELL HOUSE, CLAYTON*LE^DAtE, BbkCKEUltN; LANCASHIRE 
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de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie 

PRIVATE BANKERS, ESTABLISHED 1667 


Complete Banking and Investment Services 


PARIS 

1'^. Plato do la BiMirsc 
Tol.: 488-97-40 
Ttilox. Paris 
37-39, ruo d'Anjovi 
I'el. • ii(i-40 
Tolex. Paris 20.017 


LYON 

31. ruo Puits-Gaillot 
'IVl.: 28-53-21 
IVlox. Lyon 31.03") 


StneeunCiMcet 

Stecul^a^ 


130 throughout Japan 

Haad Office: 31, E|In|ion|!iiB|ehi'2 ch0ma. Higashiku. Osaka. Japan 
Cabla Adeh OAlBANt^; T«|p::371U221 TalOK; 05 3284 
Lohdoi^ Braneh; 79 Jifa^sgata. London. E.C.2.. England 
Cable At|,d:4QNitJ!AiyvA tjll: LONdon Wdll IW^ 4 Talax: LN219:^ 
Naw York Agency: 140 Broadway. New York. N.Y. 10005 
Cable Add: NE!W0AIWA Tel: 344-5020 Telex; 222246 



Bn Inter-Continental Hotel 
audi in Vienna? 


Yes, in Vienna too! An Inter •Continental Hotel that's only a waltzing 
distance to the opera. 500 air-conditioned rooms. Views of the Danube, 
the Vienna Woods, the Belvedere Castle and the Stadt Park. Dancing 
and dining in a candle-lit supper club. Gourmet restaurant, Brasserie 
cafe. Impeccable service. Hans Sternik, 

General Manager. Call your travel agent or 
Inter-Continental. 
fnter-Contmental 
A world of 39 fine hotels 






WORTH El -14 0 

If you pay income tax at the full standard rate and undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription fornot less than 7 years, the Fund if 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today't 

rate of tax every £1 you covenant . 

is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund. lt*s as Z' 
easy to arrange as a Banker's Order. 


Help to speed the vital work of 
Cancer Research. 


Write for further information to: 

A. DICKSON WRIOHT, ESQ., MS. FRCS 

IMPERIAL CANCER 



(DEPT. 262 ) 

LINCOLN'S INN HELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


The £:o.W. laborttociM in 
tllMoltt^ lih Ilddi ftHe tBtlrtif 
aa faltteiqppaft Will foa pltiM 
Me w to liM mam iNtfe 
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An InteT'Goiitinental Hotel 
in Melbonrne, too? 


Yes, In Melbourne too' An Inter •Continental Hotel in the center of 
the theatre and restaurant district 435 excellent rooms Full air con> 
ditloning and central heating. 70 shops surround a boomerang sculp* 
ture fountain. Food and entertainment of every kind in the chic 
Mayfair, Club Grill, Coolibah Coffee Shop, Ice Cream Parlour, The 
Tavern,The Pub and Wilawa Cocktail Lounge 
John C. Carrodus is your charming host 
Call your travel agent or Inter •Continental 
IntBT-ConVnental 
A world of 39 fmo hotels 


The Hokkeide Takothokii Bank, a name m the history 
of Japanese banking, is now a banking name throug¬ 
hout the world. Established .m 1900 to develop Hokk¬ 
aido, the northern island of Japan, success and exper¬ 
ience extended it to Tokyo on Honshu (where there 
are now over 30 offices). The best in modern service 
and dependability are the essence of its history. Whe¬ 
rever you do business, look for the bank with history 
in Its name. The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank. 


vt 


HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK 

HBAD OFFICE 

(FOREIGN DEPT) 7, NISHI 3 CHOME. ODORI. SAPPORO JAPAN 

TQKTO FOREIHN KPARmCNT ' 8. Ttrl 1 bNm, 

WboBhiBlil, ChM In, Tohia, Jipn 






Business to the Middle East 
got off the ground at 11.30 am today. 


A jet, it could have been a Comet 4C or a VC10, 
streaked away from London today, Its markings, 
the Cedar tree of Middle East Airlines its time in 
thre air, 41 hours. Its direct destination Beirut. 

In *t were men doing busihess with the whole 
of the Middle East—MEA cover these important 


centres Beirut, Cairo, Aden, Jeddah, Baghdad, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Doha, Dhahran, Dubai, Khartoumi 

Pakistan, India, Cyprus and Turkey*. ^ _ 

Every morning MEA fly to Beirut J/lLJtK 
Men with crowded business schedules j 

fly with them Men like you. j 

Ev0rydaytoSisirutat«l«vMi4hifty mWmi 


MEA 


^H^ddle Ea^t Airlines, 80 Piccadilly London W1 01 493 6321 Birmingham Midland ^747 Manchester Blackfriars 0048 ^lasoow 248 3386 



Xlsctrlcal Prsn Xilmitcd (Web*OffMt Division) Harlow Ease 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




High Low 

157 124 

46/9 18/7’. 

4850 3725 


tNTfllNATIONAL OOUAR BONDS 

Amix HoMMci Inc. 4V% 198 

AitttrtlloV^ 198 

CcliMM IM. Flntnec^. 6^.% • 198 

Chovren OvtrttM Flmiwc 6'a% 197 

Dtnmtrk Wti 198 

Ertkiborg Mokmlski Verkttidi 6>.% 198 

E4irM(«u» Inv. Bonk VA (Sopt 15) 198 

C.E.CA 6'*% (Oa I) 198 

I.S.E.C. A . 198 

MMlep7% 198 

Now Zoofond 6’i% I98i 

Ollyonl 198 

Philips Int. Rninco S.A. 6’.% 197! 

Procter B Gamble Int. Co. 198 

Reneult 6^4*2: 198 


Luc week's 
prices 

94’r^ 

I00’4^4 

I00’.-I0I’4 
I0IV«4 
lOU’i 
99’» 
lOO’t-l 


Grou Sunning 
Yield % 


Sun Alliance 53; 

Talsho Mar. B F. Y. 

Toklo Marine Y. 

Vehicle B Gen. 45, 

Zurich Ins. Fr. 

Broworlaa, Etc 

Allied Breweries 15, 

Bass, Charrlngcon I5| 

Bolt N.V. FI. 

Courage, B. B S. 2-f 

Distillers 21, 

Distill. Seagrams $3 

Guinness 22, 

Helnokan % 

IDV 19 

Nat. Distillers |3 

Scottish B Newc 66 

Showering. 41 

Sch African Br. 70 

Truman, Hanbry. 32 

Wacney, Mann 16 

Whitbread ‘A’ 10 

Building B Building Mo 
Assoc, rortland 63 

BPB Industries 30 

Cementation 12 

Clmentt Lafarge Fr 

Clmlterles Briq. Fr 

R. Cosuin 18 

Crlctall-Hopc 9/1 

Eng China Clays 36, 

Int. Paints 17 

Italcementi L. I 

J. Laing 'A' 20| 

London Brick 20; 

Marley Tile 22, 

Redland Hldgs. 25, 

Rugby Portland 21, 

Tarmac 49 

Taylor Woodrow 29 

Venesta 7/1 

G, Wimpey 43 

Catering, Hotela, Etc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic 39, 

ATV 'A* 38 

Butiln's S/I 

CBS S4 

Fortes ‘A’ 20, 

Granada 'A' Sl| 


Yield. 

Prices. 

1967 

Ordinnry 

Price. 

Change 

Yield. 

Nov. 

15 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Nov. 

15. 1967 

on 

week 

Nov. 

IS 

4-9 

I37>i 

84 

Hoesch 

%I35 


4-5 

S>4 

109 

72 

Hoogoven 

Fi!l07 

‘i's 

3-7 

4’2 

148 

96 

Mannaimann 

%I34 

12 

5 2 

2 7 

I23’f 

81't 

Rhelnatahl 

%II2 

+3% 

5 4 

3 0 

173 

109*. 

Thyisen Huette 

%I66 

O'i 

4-8 


198-9 

153 9 

Uglne Kuhiman 

Fr.l68 2 

‘6 3 

4-6 


7/9 

4/10’, 

Union Steal S.A. 

7/7*1 

{ I’ld 

3 0 

4 8 

49*1 

38*1 

U.S. Steel 

141% 

+-2'. 

5 7 

5 2 

84 

55 

Usinor 

Fr.69 7 

-13 

4-1 

3 6 

4 8 

5 1 

435 

292 

ElectHcal B Radio 

A.E.G. 

%434 

+2 

3-7 

2 8 

74/6 

35/- 

A.E-I. (Non Ass'n). 

w/- 

H-B/T*. 

4-0 

4 7 

293 

218 

ASEA 

Kr2l8 

-7 

4 6 

2 3 

62 

50*4 

Am Tel. B Tel. 

ssm 

-i 1% 

4 3 

4-8 

80/3 

63/3 

B.l C.C. 

80/3 

t6d 

4-3 

4 5 

1950 

1385 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S 1880 

• 10 

2 7 

4-7 

459 

343 

C.G.E. 

Fr.430>5 

-17-5 

2 9 

4-2 

133 

76’8 

CS.F. 

Fr.93 9 

+2 2 

... 

5 0 

16/6 

I3/I*t 

Chloride Electric 

16/1*1 

4 I'td 

4 9 

4 0 

77’4 

4Tt 

Comstat 

145% 



4 8 

126/6 

75/- 

Dacca 

125/6 


2-7 

5-1 

39/6 

26/6 

E.M.I. 

39/6 

4'2/7'i 

3 8 


16V 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.lSB 

..i 

5 1 


57/- 


English Electric 

56/6 

1 1/10*1 

3 9 

3-5 

24V 

L.M. Ericcion ‘B’ 

Kr232 

- 1 

2 3 

36 

II5V 

82*1 

Gen. Elenrlc 

m 

% 

2 6 

3 9 

BI/9 

44/- 

Gen. Elearic Co. 

80/6 

+8/10*1 

3-3 

3-6 

53^ 

40^ 

Gen. Tel. B Elec. 

•44*. 


3-2 

4 8 

102 

80 

Hitachi 

Y.8i 

-2 

6 2 

5-3 

50/3 

32/3 

Hoover 'A' 

49/9 

-6d 

(•*) 

3 8 

597*1 

365 

’.B.M. 

•595 

4 18*1 

0-7 

2-6 

50/6 

32/4*1 

I.C.T 

47/6 


3‘5 

5 6 

I 2 P 4 

72». 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

•110'4 

4*. 

l-S 

2 5 

96-5 

45 8 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 86-3 

-4-7 


2 4 

331 

248 

Matsushita 

Y.302 

- IS 

i-B 


Lyons 'A' 

61/3 

fW 

4 3 

Mecca ‘A' 

18/- 

+3d 

6 4 

Rank Organ. 

43/3 

12/1’. 

-IP 

2 5 

Trust Housu 

-7'ul 

5-1 

ChamicaJa 

ANIC 

LI570 

30 

3 2 

Albright B W, 

2^ 

46d 

5 2 

Amar. Cyanamid. 

S29*b 

4 2‘. 

4-3 

BadiKha Anilin 

D,23l 

+ 3 

4 3 

Bayer 

0.180-5 

+2 

3 6 

Borax Defd 

23/lO’s 

■¥2h 

3 3 

CIBA (Buie) 

Fr.S.6040 

-1240 

1-7 

Dow 

•82% 

+% 

2-7 

Dupont 

•iSS'i 

-H’l 

3-3 

Fisons 


+9d 

4-8 

Ganaral Aniline 

•18% 

—’1 

2 1 

Hocchst 

D.260 

4 7-5 

36 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S.803(IO 

... 

0 8 

ICI 

48/4’i 

+ I/4'mI 

44/4*. 

5 2 

Laporte Inds. 

mi 

3-9 

Monaento 

18/3 

-25 

4-1 

MontecatinI'EdIt. 

L.i2l8-5 

4-5 

Norsk Hydro. 

%I60 

+ 7 

4 5 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.l63 5 

-4-5 

4-7 

Sc. Gobain 

Fr.l27 5 

-4-5 

3 8 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.I32 

... 

5-7 

CoalBftoot 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2472 

-128 

40 

Bethlehem 

•33% 

42%^ 

5 4 

Broken Htll Pty. 

•A.I705 


6-1 

Denain Ingviy. 

Fr.KQ 1 

-2-9 

Finsider 

L.630-5 

-10 

6’3 

Gelsankirchenar 

SLiWa 

4.3*1 

2-9 

Grmfiiberg 

&7 


4 1 


C. A. Parsons 
Philips Lmp. Wkt 
Pletsoy 
RCA 

Radio Rentals 
RedlfTuslon 

A. Reyrolle 
Siemens 
Sony 

^rry Rand 
ihomson'Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Wastern Union 
Wettinhse. El. 

Enginoorlng 
Acrow *A’ 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Enginrg. 
Atlas Copco 

B. S.A. 

Babck. B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 

Edwards High V. 
B. Elllotc 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. B N, 
GutehofFngs, H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
i.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kultager 'B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather B Piett 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan CrudMe 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Skefko BalM, 
Stmmlevind. 
John Thompson 
Tube Invescmta. 
Vididn 

Thde^W.Ward 
Willnian Eng. 


bivlierBotetic.ld. Int 












8o6 


i’S' 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



8todu 

Nov. 

on 

Nov. 

High 

Low 


15. 1967 

weak 

IS 

«v- 


PoodiPharmeceuticais 

- \m 

3 4 

31/6 

Allied SupeNen 
Aipro*Nlchola 

46/7*1 

31/3 


30/- 

-fl/3 

3 3 

IQ/- 

Alt. Brit. Fbods 


+4'id 

3 3 

12/6 

r' 

Assoc. Fisheries 

+ l'ul 

i”2 

126 

Avon Products 

1119*1 

-H 


a'*" 

Beechim Group 
Beghln 

49/9 

Fr.250 

•fl/l*. 

- 14 

2 5 

2 4 

»h 

27/6 

BovrII 

3B/- 

+6d 

6 3 

41/9 

34/9 

Brie. Cocoa B Ch. 

40/9 

f7*sd 

3 4 

31/9 

18/3 

Brit. Oru| Hses. 

32/3 

f3d 

3 5 


iJt 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 
Col|..Palmellve 

15/10*1 

140*b 

3d 

’■ 

4 1 

2 5 

536 

2-64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A5-36 

+0 32 

4-5 

li/6’4 

«/- 

Expren Dry. ‘A* 

11/2*4 

~4’,d 

3970 

7/l’t 

ntch Lovell 

10/4*1 

H l*,d 

3-8 

2430 

Gsigy 

Fr.S.3e95 

35 

0 9 

8l*i 

67*1 

General Poods 

|67'i 

•• 

3 6 

37"» 

26 

General Mills 

S32*i 

1*. 

2-5 

St 

37/6 

Glaxo 

75/- 

15/6 

2-4 

30^* 

Heinz 

548 

H 1 

2 7 

37/0*4 

15/6 

25/4’i 

Herlicks 

37/0*4 

4-2/2’4 

4 0 

11/3 

Liebigs 

15/1*1 

-3d 

4 6 

1434 

1160 

L'Oreat 

Fr.l290 

-63 

1-2 

11,050 

6.520 

Mocu 

L.8002 

-173 

... 

55/6 

30/5*4 

Nat. Canning 

S0/-1I 

1 6d 

4 5 

2730 

1910 

Nestio 

Fr.S.2360 

30 

1 7 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr.l40 1 

7 9 

... 

99't 

69*. 

Procter Gamble 

183 

4», 

2 7 

34/rt 

24/9 

RankS'HovIs 

34/6 

I6d 

4 6 

39/6 

27/9 

Rockitt B Colm. 

38/3 

. 1/- 

3 9 

lO/IO'i 

7/6 

Rots Group 

7/10*1 

I’ld 

6 3 

18/6 

12/9*4 

Schweppes 

le/i'i 

*4d 

3 9 

18/3 

13/3 

Smiths' Food 

16/9 

i 6d 

0 7 

IS/6 

10/1 O’* 

Spillers 

14/10*1 

. I'ld 

4 4 

36/6 

25/- 

Tate B Lyle 

36/6 

lO’id 

5 5 

15/Mt 

10/6*4 

Unigate 

14/3 

3d 

4 9 

47/4'i 

29/10*1 

Unilever 

47/4*1* 

1 3/1*1 

2 6 

175/- 

121/3 

Unilever NV 


'/- 

2 9 

31/i 

26/3 

United Biscuits 

^ 3d 

4 2 



Motors. Aircraft 




14/1*4 

9/3 

British Motor 

13/3* 

f3d 

3 7 

50 

34*. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

142*4 

1 

2 8 

54*1 

31*4 

Chrysler 

151*1 

Ml 

3 9 

159 2 

104 8 

Citroen 

Fr.|l3 

4 5 

4 3 

6.ti 

378 

Dalmler>Benz 

%6I5 

-1 

2 9 

26/4*1 

l6/4*t 

Dowty Group 

23/9 

1/6 

3 8 

37/6- 

27/4*1 

Dunlop 

37/6 

1-216 

4 2 

3014 

2694 

Flat 

L.2870 

1^ 

3 5 

Si: 


Ford mOR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

23/7*1 

155*. 

-1 6d 

2*4 

3 7 
l'8 

41/6 

29/1*1 

Gen Mu. (Un) 

37/4',* 

-6d 

3 7 

51^1 

40 

Goodyear 

146*1 

. 3*4 

2 9 

46/3 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

45/7*1 

. l/4'i 

5 3 

43/- 

30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

40/9 

1/9 

2 4 

145 

III 

Komatzu 

Y.I25 

4 

4 8 

67/3 

41/9 

Lcvland Moieri 

66/9 

•2/- 

3 5 

49/- 

29/10*1 

J. Lucas 

46/m 


3 5 

17'4 

18*4 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln 

sc 17*1* 

*• 


760 

557 

Fr.72l 

24 

16 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.230 

14 

3 3 

140 5 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Pirelll'Spa 

Fr 131 

-4 

4 1 

4230 

3210 

L.40e9 

2 

2 5 

5iy7't 

45/1*. 

Rolls*Royce 

45/10*1 

vVtd 

4 8 

7/i 

2/iQ*» 

Rootci Mtrs. ‘A’ 

7/- 



s? 

11/4*1 

Smiths Indust 

21/-* 

I 3/l',d 

3 8 

437 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 


-9 

2 5 

433 

280 

Volkswagen 

%42S 

-1 5 

4 7 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.l33 

2 

2 6 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

17/7*1 


2 8 

12/6 

7/6 

Wilmot-Breeden 

12/3* 

6d 

4 5 



Office Equip., Phete 

1. 



126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.I09 

f4 

3 7 

ISO 

125'* 

Eastman Kodak 

1130*4 

1*4 

1 6 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B 1582 

52 

3 2 

38/3 

20/3 

Gescecner 'A' 

3BJ- 

3d 

2 3 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Priv, 

13700 

41 

2 2 

39/6 

20/3 

Ozalld 

Sii 

6d 

41 

3lTt 

199 

Xerox 

*1 

0 4 



Paper B Publishing 




56/6 

46/- 

Bowatar Paper 

55/9 

->4*td 

5 3 

20/9 

10/7’, 

British Printing 

19/4*1 

6d 

3-6 


I8/$’4 

BunzI Pulp A P 

32/6 

-h5/- 

19 

42 

Crown Zeller. 

•42*. 

*4 

5 2 

30/6 

20/9 

DRG 

28/4*1 

I'ld 

4 6 

34/9 

26/6 

Financial Newt 

32/9 

6d 

4 3 

20/5'- 

15/10*1 

Int. Publishing 

17/9* 

5’4d 

5 9 

46'3 

3(Pi 

33/3 

23*4 

Longmans Gp. 'A* 
MacMillan Bl P. 


4-4/3 

3 6 

55*4 

43«i 

McGraw Hill 

144*t 

4-’'4 

0-9 

23/7’* 

16/9 

News of the WId. 

10/3* 

-3d 

(n) 

48/6 

40/4*1 

Reed Paper 

95/- 

+ 4*id 

5 5 

41/9 

31/3 

W. H. Smith *A' 

37/9 

- 2/3 

4 7 

26/9 

16/9 

Thomaon Organ. 

26/6* 

-|-9d 

5 3 

40/9 

31/3 

Wiggins Teape 

39/l’i* 

-f4*id 

5 1 

9/4't 

6/- 

S3syc«,«,„ 

9/4*1 

t3d 

3 7 


City Centre Prp. 


-1-4/4’, 

3 8 

71/3 

47/1 *1 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Htmmersns. ‘A’ 

71/3 

4-S/l'l 

4 2 

48/6 

24/6 

41/6 

+8/6 

2 2 

19/9 

12/- 

26/6 

Lend Securities 

If/9 

■r2/- 

3 3 

33/l’t 

Lon. ay. Fhoid. 

31/1’, 


5 5 

11/1*1 

7/0 

Loti. Merch. Secs. 

lO/M*, 

3-4 

l6/4’> 

11/5*4 

16/4*1 

Metropolitan Est A Pty i6/4lt* 

fS’ad 

3 7 

20/3 

St. Martins 

»h 

+3d 

4-5 

12/3 

6i8'25 


Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immt^lielre 


-H/l’i 


5t/3 

34/6 

Stock Conversn. 

51/1 

+5/3 

1-0 

w/f 

7/- 

Alrllfiae B Shlp|dnB 
Anglo Nornest 

19/1 



26/9 

ll/Ti 

15/3 

8/- 

Brit. B Comm, 
ammell Laird 

?i5ra 

V’s 

51 

14/1’• 

11/3 

Cunard 

14/. 

t7*sd 

4'2/l*i 

^ Mid 

7 1 


FurneuWHhv 
Hariand B vifoHf 

3IM*i 

7/7*1 

7 1 

im 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I420 

-30 

2-I 

415 

- 240 

PI.255 1 

- 12 9 


213 

165*4 

Lufthansa 

SJi” 

-5 


.52/6 

451- 

Ocean Steamahlo 

1 1/- 

5 5 


Prices. 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stndtt 

Nov. 

on 

Nov. 

High 

Low 


IS. 1967 

week 

15 

36** 

TIN 

Pan Aiparlcan 

125’t 

-1 1*4 

1 6 

29/9 

23/6 

P. B 0. Oefd. 

29/9 


6 7 

20/6 


Swan, Hunter 

19/6 

6 1 

1130 

Swiaseir (Bearer) 

Fr.S.9S0 

+20 

29 

99>* 

55 

TWA 

156*4 

+'* 

1-6 



Storae 




651 

458 

Bl|ankorf 

%6I4 

6 

2 9 

25,9 

16/10*1 

Boctts Pure Drug 

S/3 

xz 

2 8 

2161 Vt 

2^*1 
17/1 <1 

Brit. Home Stri. 

25/10*1 

3 9 

23/9 

Brltlah Shoe 

23/9 

+ 1/9 

4 2 

31/5 

38/3 

20/- 

W6 

MontMuc Burton 
Oebenhems 

296 

38/- 

-l^- 

3 0 

5 2 

275 

172 

Galarlai Leftyatu 

Pr.203 

-7 

1 7 

564 

420 

Galarlu Pracdos 

%420 

-20 

4 2 

57/6 

38/1*1 

Grattan Ware. 

k 

H2/- 

2 7 

3^1 

26(« 

G. T. A. B P. 

-’i 

5 7 

60/3 

38/3 

GUS *A' 

60/3 

+2/7’,d 

3 0 

26/7'i 

2720 

17/10*1 

House of Freaer 

26/7*1 

f9d 

5 2 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2350 

-40 


16/- 

9/7*1 

Inc. Stores 

15/- 

- 4',d 

3 7 

725 

461 

Karstedc 

%725 

+28 

2 3 

585 

385 

Kaufhor 

%585 

+ 4', 

2 6 

1094 

821 

La Redoute 

Fr.943 

-112 

1-9 

400 25 

306 

La Rinaacente 

L.378 

-5 75 

2 0 

46/l’i 

31/4*1 

Marks B Spencar 

46/1*1 

Hl/IO’i 

3 4 

3IH 

20*1 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

121’■ 

-*• 

4 6 

4 49 

2 79 

tA.4 17 

- 0 32 


327 

230 

Neckerman 


43 

4 0 

384 

236 

Nouvellcs Gals. 

^289 

-7 

1-4 

96/6 

53/9 

O.K. Bazaars *A' 

92/- 


3 0 

183 

117-8 

Princemps 

Provid Clothe. 

Sears Roebuck 

Fr.l56 5 

-1 

3 1 


18/6 

44*1 

31/9 

156*1 

4 3/7«i 
4H 

2 9 

2 1 

24/7’, 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

23/9 

I'ld 

1 5 

31/6 

25/- 

United Drapery 

31/4*1 

-1 4*id 

4 3 

21/3 

16/3 

49 2 

Woolworth 

Taxtilee, Clothing 

20/9*4 

1 5'4d 

4-8 

63 

A.K.U. 

FI.60 2 

- 2 6 

6 0 

28/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros. 

27/6 

-6d 

5 4 

50*1 

25*. 

Burlington 

143 

1 4’. 

2 8 

10/- 

6/5*. 

11/4*1 

Calico Printers 

8/6 

Mid 

7 3 

I4/I0’i 

Carrlngun B D 
Coau, Pens 

14/- 

3d 

5 3 

50/- 

33/- , 

50/- 

+ 1/- 

5 4 

23/7*1 

16/10*1 

Courtauids 

23/I',* 

H/3 

5 4 

11/4*1 

8/4*1 

Eng. Sawing Cot. 

10/4*, 

6 1 

45/6 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Priv 

39/6 

152*1 


(3 8) 

57*1 

37^. 

Stevens, J P 

+*. 

4 3 

107 

81 

Teijin 

Y.B4 

5 

6 7 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.II9 

5 

5 9 

13/6 

If 

Vlyella Int. 

VVett Riding W. 

12/7*1 r 

+ l’,d 

5 9 

62/- 

62/- 

i-2/6 

5 8 

.15/6 

10/- 

Woolcembers 

Tobacco 

12/6 

1 I'ld 

3 2 

94/9 

6/6*. 

72/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

94/9 

17/6 

4 2 

4/0*. 

Carreras ‘B' 

S/7 

f *4d 

6 2 

20/10*1 

15/3 

Gallaher 

20/6 

1 3d 

6 8 

77/9 

60/10’, 

Imperial Tobac. 

77/3 

+3/7’, 

5 6 

63/- 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

Utilltiaa/Rails 

63/- 

+3/- 

2 9 

73*1 

56 

anadlan Pacific 

1C.57*, 

-4 ■ 


732 

660 

Chubu 

Y.670 

-r 

7-5 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y.740 

-5 

6 8 

36 

32*s 

Cons. Edison 

t32S 


5 6 

2494 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2368 

f64 

5 3 

1780 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B. 1630 

10 

6 1 

735 

670 

Kansai Elec. P. 

Y677 

5 

7 4 

447*. 

322 

R.W.E. 

%44l'i 

3 

3 2 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

V!i08 

12 

5 6 

33/9 

22/3*4 

Alliance Trust 

33/9 

I9d 

3 0 

19/9 

14/6 

Atlas Elec. 

19/9 

+9d 

3-4 

60/- 

44/3 

B.E.T. A' Dcfd 

60/- 

+ 1/6 

5-9 

20/9 

12/9 

British Assets 

20/9 

l»d 

2 9 

21/1*1 

15/10’, 

Cable B Wireless 

21/- 


3 5 

20/4*1 

l3/4’i 

Foreign B Col 

20/4*1 

Vl/6 

2 8 

22/- 

I5/I0’i 

Glebe Tel. B T. 

21/9 

- I’Kl 

3 3 

38/- 

28/4’, 

Industrial A Gen 

38/- 

+ 1/3 

3 8 

185 2 

160 4 

Interunie 

Fl.i78 

-0 3 

5 1 

19/3 

14/1*1 

Mercantile Inv 

19/- 


3 9 

227 2 

193 

Robeco 

FI.2I9 3 

-01 

4 4 

219 4 

169 3 

RolInco 

Fills 

4 4 

0 9 

28/1*1 

17/- 

Wltan Inv. 

28/1*1 

! 7’,d 

2 5 


Mon«y Marks! Indicalart 


There was a alight tendency for London interest rates to ease after 
last week's Bank rats Increase. In Paris Euro-atsrIIng rates 
hardened appreciably aa the pound came under pressure, but 
Euro-doltar rates broedly held steedy. All covered arbitrage 
margins moved towarda New York. 


Troaauiy 

Bill Tendere 

9|.Day 


Tender 

Data of 

Amount 

UTfttfM 

Applied 

Avenge 
race of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Issue 

Out- 

Tender 

fiar 

Allotment 

Rate* 

scending 

1966 

Nov. II 

9/-D0y 

1500 

380 9 

s. d. 

130 6-81 


2.350 0 

1967 

.. II 

270 0 

395 9 

106 10-56 

65 

2.580 0 

.. 18 

250 0 

370 1 

105 10-85 

79 

2.690-0 

.. 25 

230 0 

354-6 

105 9-H 

56 

2.770-0 

Sept. 1 

230-0 

364-7 

105 9-56 

51 

2.B30-0 

.. e 

260 0 

410-8 

105 9-49 

49 

2.890 0 

.. IS 

2100 

346 3 

105 9 26 

46 

2.980 0 

.. 22 

210-0 

323 3 

107 4-65 

47 

3.02Q-0 

3.^0 

.. 29 

210-0 

335 5 

109 $98 

57 

Oct. 6 

210 0 

310-1 

109 6-65 

69 

3.060-0 

. 13 

210-0 

320-3 

109 6-39 

65 

3.060 0 

20 

220 0 

296 9 

114 6-92 

7B 

3.060-0 

„ 27 

210-0 

337-0 

114 B-36 

57 

3,030-0 

Nov. 3 

210-0 

337 0 

117 i na 

45 

2.990-0 

.* 10 

250 0 

34S-S 

127 3lf 

72 

^930-0 

■ On November lOth, Undars for 9l>dey blila, at £98 Is. 3d. saeurad 

72 per cant, higher undera being eliotted 

In full. The efler for 


chii week wai for £250 mllllen 9l<7iy billi. 


THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 1 8 , 


Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Ylald 



Stocks 

. Nov. . 

on 

. Nev. 

High 

Low 

MIscallanaoua 

IS, 1917 

Yreeb 

, ..ll . 

370 

260 

Air Liquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.335 

-16 

2^7 

13/- 

Mh 

12/10*1 

+ l*.d 

4] 

29/3 

23/- 

William Baird 

29/3 

+ IO*Mi 

6t 

30/6 

^0*1 

29/6 

Bestobell 

30/- 

+3d 

41 

26/- 

Bookers 

25/- 

+4*id 

68 

4S/3 

British Match 

45/3 

f3d 

$0 

11/3*4 

6/8*4 

British Oxygen 

10/9*4 

+ 

46 

l3/7’i 

II/- 

British Ro^s 

n/6* 

+ l’td 

65 

I0/2’4 

33/9 

3$/4*, 

37/7*1 

39/- 

Cope Allman 

Oe La Rue 

-h*4d 

60 

46 

46/- 

45/6 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

40/6 

39/6 

-l/l*t 

+4'id 

59 

60 

142/- 

I05/3 

Hudson’s Bay 

I4i/- 

+6/6 

27 

48/- 

32/- 

Inchcape 

48/- 

+ 1/3 

52 

121 

99 

C. Ieoh 

Y.II4 

- 2 

52 

69/6 

43/6 

Johnaon Macthey 

69/6 

4S/- 

30 

115*4 

aiV 

Litton Industries 

$107*. 

1 3*. 


93*, 

76*4 

Minneta M. A M. 

187*. 

12*4 

V's 

185 " 

135 

Mitsui 

Y.I4I 

4 

so 

12/6*4 

I0/I*t 

Pillar Holdings 

Sean ’A’ 

11/6 

9d 

SB 

26/9 

17/1*1 

26/- 

|4*ul 

4 8 

18/3 

26/4*1 

11/10*1 

Staecley 

17/1*. 

9d 

4-7 

19/4*1 

29/4*1 

Thos. Tilling 

26/1*1 

- 3d 

46 

42/9 

Turner A Newell 

42/9 

i 7*,d 

50 

58*4 

45*. 

Union Carbide 

145V 

*4 

44 

8/9 


United Glass 

7/7*1 

9d 


31/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

30/9 

+ 9d 

4 5 



Oil 




657 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr566 

10 

20 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

61/3 

' 1/3 

(") 

61/6 

50/9 

Burmah OH 

61/6 

^ 6/6 

4 9 

210 

139 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.l7l 

4 5 

3 7 

76 

58*4 

Gulf OH 

171V 

1*1 

3 1 

49 

39*4 

Mobil OH 

$42’i 

-1 ’i 

47 

2218 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2032 

6 

4 4 

£19*4 

£14*1 

Royal Dutch 

£18’*, 4 

- *14 

36 

50/3 

35/10*1 

Shell Transport 

50/- 

t58’4 

+ 1/6 

4 1 

63V 

Stan. OH ailf 

M 

43 

64*1 

47*1 

Stan. Oil tndlanr 

SSI’i 

t 1*1 

3 7 

69 

60 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

S64V 

r-'i 

52 

82*4 

68’i 

Texaco Inc. 

177*1 

*4 

3 $ 



Gold Mine*—Final 

nca 



12/- 

*/- 

Ashanti 

11/1*1 

- I'ld 

n 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

89/3 

-i 5/3 

£19*1 

£IS’'» 

Anglo-American 

£19’, 

i-'ii 

3 4 

42/3 

21/1*1 

105/4*1 

Charter Coni 

42/3 

1-3/3 

27 

168/- 

Cons Gold FIdi 

165/- 

1 5/7*1 

3 3 

146/3 

91/10*1 

General Mining 

141/3 

t 3/9 

49 

236/3 

170/- 

J’burg Cons. 

230/- 

r 7/6 

2 B 

95/3 

81/10*1 

Rand Selection 

94/4*1 

4 3/1*1 
h 8/1*1 

4 0 

121/10*1 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

118/9* 

3-7 


Minn a Moult 


36’. 

25 

Alcan Alum 

SC.26*i 

1 V 

... 

3410 

2387 5 

Alussuisse 

Fr.S.30B0 


2 3 

57*1 

42*1 

Amer. Mac Cllm. 

IdTi 

i IV 

3-9 

11/3 

6/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/4*. 

1 3d 

15 2 

53 

23*1 

Anaconda 

S44*i 

Ml 

5 7 

46/6 

19/4*1 

C.A.S T. 

41/6 

( 1/3 

48 

56/6 

47/3 

£ll',i 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

56/-* 


6 2 

£iS*u 

De Beers Defd 

£15*11 

1 'i 

3 6 

93’. 

82 

Falconbridgo 

1C.86 

4 


Il2’i 

83*4 

inter. Nickel 

1108*1 

1 


51V 

36’i 

Kennecott 

142V 

1 1 

4 7 

16/4*1 

S/I 1*4 
28/3 

Lonrho 

15/4*1 

3d 

6 5 

41/- 

Mount Isa 

4^ 

(4/6 

(9 9) 

78 

54*1 

Penarroya 

Fr.78 

(7 

4 0 

an 

44 

Reynolds Metals 

147V 

+ IV 

19 

36/10*1 

30/6 

R.T.Z. 

86/- 

(6/9 

23 

40/- 

Rhokana 

37/3 

3d 

16 1 

80/- 

51/6 

Roan Set. Trust 

70/- 

2/- 

10-It 

117/6 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

117/6 

(7/6 

28 

1094 

500 

Union Mlniare 

Fr.B. 1030 

32 

3-5 

76/- 

43/- 

Zambia, Ang •Am. 

PlantaCiona, Etc. 

64/- 

2/- 

13-311 

V6 

2/4*. 

Assam Cons'd 

'3/4*1 


II 1 

64/6 

33/1*. 

49/- 

Cons. T. A Lndt 

62/3 


12 9 

27/4*1 

Guthrie 

30/- 

i'rid 

11-6 

4/0*1 

3/2*1 

Highinds. A Low. 

3/iv 

16/9 

... 

1") 

17/6 

II/- 

Jokal ‘ 

-9d 

10 I 

3/4*. 

2/3V 

Plantation Holdga. 

23v 

2*4d 

15 6 


Key Money end AHrftrege Retn 


Londoni November 15 


Bank Rate % 

luroiotorling dapoelta 1 

(from 6%. 9/11/67) 6V 

(InPdris); 


Dapoeit raibaai 

2 days’ notice 

7 

7 doyi’ fwt/ce: 

3 months' 

7»i* 

Clearing banks 4’, 

NEW TORK 


Discount houses 4*. 

Traaaury Mila 

4 65 

Local autherltlea 6*ti-6*, 

Carts-orDapoalt 5 -25 1 

3 months' fixed: 

StarUng: 


Local authorities 6V 

Spot rate 

12 7831 

Finance houses 7 

Forward discount 


7 days' 

(3 months'); 

t'l conn 

latorhank rata 6'i 

Forward covar 


3 months’ 

(3 months'}: 


Traaaury Bllle 6V 

Annual Int. cost 

IV% 

Euro-dollar dapoiitai 

Invaetmant eurranqyt 1 

7 days’ notice 4*i 

Invastmant 1 

12’4% pran 

3 months' 5V 



Covarod AHUtraga 

In fiavour uf: 

This weak j 

Margine (3 months’) 

Last week % 

Traaaury Bllle 
Bura-ddllar/UK locfl 

■ *** 

London ^ 

■aiBhortty loam 

RYork 'Vs 

N. York. * 

ittr»4oHar/liiro ftfrllnf 

RYork Vs 

N.York ' 

Uncdvarad ArWtrqga MMiioa (7 doys') 


luro-doHar/UK loeil 


London J 

authority lo«na 

London IV 

luPo<4oHar/liitorhaaik 

London 3 

London 1 
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Allis-Chalmers unique 
combination of capabilities 
serves people worldwide 


Conilrucllon—Africa Water Management—Brazil 



Power—India Mining —Peru Cement & Aggregates—West Pakistan 


Unique... because no other manufac¬ 
turer researches, develops, builds, tests, 
markets, installs and services as many 
products and processes for as many spe¬ 
cialized needs as does Allis-Chalmers. 
Our unique combination of capabil¬ 
ities serves all mafor industries - includ¬ 
ing hydro-electric, mining, metals, ce¬ 
ment, agriculture, construction, chem¬ 


ical, pulp and paper, food, public 
works and aerospace - and results in 
greatly improved material handling 
efficiency for a broad range of appli¬ 
cations. We have the technological 
skills, manufacturing facilities, experi¬ 
ence and financial means to take on 
any size project anywhere in the world. 
Through overseas factories and license 


agreements with manufacturers abroad, 
Allis-Chalmers basic machinery for 
major industries is available in leading 
world currencies. For information on 
how Allis-Chalmers equipment and 
technical a$sistanp§ can serve your 
needs, write AlUtiil^^lmers, Interna¬ 
tional EHvi$ion, hn^ukee, Wisconsin 
53201, V.S.A. kV 
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Devaluation, ig6y 

After three wasted years of 
Labour rule, Britain has ar last 
devalued to $2.40. Ihis rate 
would be easily maintainable, and 
could Jiidccd help to propel 
Britain into an export-led expan¬ 
sion and half a decade of 
economic miracle, if only it was 
backed by adequate internal 
measures Unfortunately, the 
internal measures accompanying 
this package are more politically 
timorous than those in any other 
economic crisis of recent years, 
page 825 

A detailed examination of the 
bungled fortnight during which 
Britain moved to the new rate, 
and of the (fairly rosy balance 
of payments prospect and (too 
cost inflationary ?] internal 
economic prospect ahead, pages 
868 to 874 


The dollar*s dilemma 

The dollar is now in the front 
line of attack, both for its own 
sake and by those (chiefly French) 
who want to force an increase in 
th(‘ world price of gold. But 
let’s be clear that these two 
attacks are different things, page 
827 

An analysis of the wild move¬ 
ments on the gold markets, and 
of the international repercussions 
of sterling’s de\aluation, page 867. 

Lucky Jim: 
who fmows him? 

Mr Callaghan must leave the 
Treasury—as he has wanted to do 
long before lhi.s. We’d likt to 
see Mr Roy Jenkins take his 
place, and just coiiLcivably so 
might Mr Wilson himself, page 
H28 


The first five days 

The world’s stock markets reacted 
strongly to the event they had 
all been expecting. Investors had 
a sudden panic that money was 
worth nothing—and that (apart, 
of course, from gold) only shares 
would retain their value in the 
future, page 888. 
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Foot and Mouth 

Sir—T o try to justify on economic grounds 
the control of foot and mouth disease by 
wholesale slaughter is to pre-supposc that 
the disease is capable of being contained. 
Twenty years ago this may have t^cn possible, 
but it is becoming obvious that with modern 
.transport and the change in people’s business 
and leisure habits, localisation is likely to 
become more and more difficult and probably 
impossible. 

It is aigucd that the vaccine is expensive 
and needs administering three times a year. 
Has anyone bothered to count the true cost 
of the present system to the productivity of 
this country ? Apart from the obvious 
aigumcnts on the effect on prices of such a 
widespread outbreak as the present one, and 
the fact that livestock cannot be replaced and 
become fully productive overnight like 
machinery, there is a much wider and less 
understood cost occasioned by the restrictions 
imposed on land in the infected areas. These 
restrictions affect the entire industrial and 
commercial matrix. 

For instance surveyors, contractors, plant 
and delivery wagons may be debarred from 
certain land for x weelu/months until the 
outbreak has died down. Plant costing thou* 
sands of pounds may lie awaiting resumption 
of a road programme ; the programme itself 
may be delayed perhaps more than the x 
weeks/months, since it may have been first 
devised with the seasons in mind. Ease of 
transport is vital to an exporting country, and 
such deiays/costs multiplied year by year with 
each successive outbreak amount to 
immeasurable proportions. 

All this goes on while the present-day 
Canutes battle with the tide of foot and 
mouth, and The Economist (November 11th) 
falls into the trap of the majority of theorists 
of treating the problem in isolation. The 
statistics &m 1962-66 are inconclusive—^we 
were lucky. We can expect to have been 
luckier than most in the past, thanks to being 
an island—but this doesn’t mean we can 
complacently rely on such luck at all times. 

There is, of course, an argument for trying 
to find a cheaper and more effective vaccine, 
but this should not deter us from using the 
best that modem science has to offer at this 
moment. The frequency of vaccination has 
not been found insurmountable elsewhere, and 
can hardly be more inconvenient and expen¬ 
sive than the measures now commonly 
accepted (which also met much opposition 
when first suggested) for the prevention of 
tuberculosis.—^Yours faithfully, 

IVindermere, Westmorland E. J. Richmond 

Aldabra 

Sir —All past examples we have of similar 
situations (“ The Case for Aldabra,” November 
11 th) leave no doubt in the minds of those 
who arc familiar with such island environ¬ 
ments that however careful and co-operative 
the defence authorities might be, the degra¬ 
dation of the natural ecosystem would be 
catastrophically accelerated as soon as the 
Ijblimurers and constructional staff established 
b|jKtnselvcs on the atoll. Large numbers of 
l^^jBcn invertebrates and weeds will certainly 


arrive and the massive disturbance will aid 
their rapid spread; hetice changes ija tlfie 
ecosystem cannot be prevented. While, kdhii 
changes have been mj^dc to"' 
military plans, these still )oy|(llve c^centm- 
tion of the activities on the kreas of ^reateUt 
biological interest, and Wi|l,necessarily ipvolve 
the clearing of areas at the^ east end of South 
Island; so all the chief objections remain as 
before. 

Aldabra is the last island in the Indian 
Ocean almost completely undisturbed by man. 
The great length of life of the giant tortoise 
does give the ecosystem a particular evolu¬ 
tionary interest; but it is the total unique bio¬ 
logical association which is of such immense 
potential value for further understanding of 
evolutionary processes. One of the most chal¬ 
lenging evolutionary problems of all concerns 
the varying rates at which evolution seems to 
occur in different environments. It is reason¬ 
able to assume that a proper long-term study 
of Aldabra may provide crucial information 
which could be obtained nowhere else. In 
spite of their great evolutionary interest, no 
adequate study of such ecosystems has ever 
been made, and indeed the whole problem of 
the influence of life-span on evolutional pro¬ 
cesses has hardly been explored. Uhfortu- 
nately, with the present rate of exploitation 
of the world, as soon as the problems are 
formulated, the places where they can be 
solved arc destroyed. 

The wholesale disturbance of Aldabra 
would be one of the worst examples of such 
destruction, and would, it seems, lead to a 
permanent gap in our understanding of the 
living world.—Yours faithfully, 

University of Cambridge W. H. Thorpe 


Russia 50 Tears On 

Sir —You refer (November 4th) to Stalin’s 
years of ” primitive socialist accumulation *’ 
when attempts were made to build a strong 
economy by directing much of the county’s 
resources into the development of the capital 
goods industries. You make the brilliant 
observation that “ the Soviet Union never had 
the moneyless economy of Lenin’s dream.” 
But, surely, Lenin was envisaging a classless 
state—a communist state. Historically, the 
capitalist mode of production must occur 
betwixt agrarianism and communism. 

Mane had discounted the possibility of an 
agrarian revolution and when mancist revolu¬ 
tionaries took control in Russia they were 
faced with a peculiar economic situation. 
Ijcnin and later Stalin were compelled to 
create the capitalist state before they could 
even contemplate a moneyless economy—a 
classless state. Stalin, especially, oiganiscd 
ruthless state capitalism to realise the vast 
degroc of Icapitalisation needed to support 
the future socialist state. His industrial revo¬ 
lution condensed all the horrors of our own 
revolution into a relatively short interval of 
time. 

Thus I fail to see why you argue that 
” such capitalist devices as piecework and high 
wage differentials were commonplace even 
under Stalin.V Even ? All reactionary 
capitalist administrations rely on such devices 
to sustain an efficiency-based class war in the 
working class. Hitler realised tl^t ** such a 
policy is completely demoralising, for it 
appeals to the egotistic instincts (and sharply 
increases industrial accidents).” I am sure 
that Stalin would have echoed these senti¬ 
ments. He was not a socialist. He was qot 
even the oligarchic apologist that Lenin was. 
He was a ruthless dictator Who operated pure 
capitalism in the interests of mandsm. He 


saw the end-^a socialist state, and 
.justified in tak^ any action to realise 
ideal. To ^this extent, he was a 'oi 
» Robespierre who to prevent tyranny, becani( 
a tyrant . . . a, C^^ig^ila with the ca^ q| 
justice on his hckd.^V'VoUrs faithfully', ' 
London, SEi^* M. F. Owen 

Council House Sales 

Sir —One would think 011 reading youi 
article (October 28th) that London lag; 
behind Manchester in the matter of helpinf; 
council tenants to move elsewhere so as u 
release accommodation in the city for. need) 
cases. The Greater London Council and it; 
predecessor the London County Council havi 
been doing this for years, and the benefits an 
in no way unexpected. 

In the 12 months ended June, 1967, 351 
mortgage loans were granted to tenants' n 
buy elsewhere and 420 local authority tenant: 
were moved to municipal housing in new anc 
expanded towns outside London undn 
nomination arrangements negotiated by tht 
GLG. While this looks after those who an 
ready to move, there are others who arc tict 
by employment! health, roctal links or jusi 
sentiment, to a locality where municipa 
housing predominates. They would like ti 
own the house they live in rather than movt 
away, and the CLC scheme now gives then 
that opportunity. 

The remarks about the slowness of th( 
selling operations are also off-beam. Gomple 
tion is at the end of a long pipeline as anyom 
associated with selling property knows. Oui 
pipeline is even, longer—because there arc 
many problems associated with selling council 
houses that rarely arise with other propertiw 
and the issues need to be thoroughly discussed 
with tenants before they commit thcmselvc^ 
to the purchase. 

If critics can be patient they will see before 
many months arc out the pipeline in full 
spate, lliere are already some 1,500 cases in 
process, although wc are only just beginning 
on the second of six phases of our scheme to 
sell council houses. While some of these 1,500 
may fall by the wayside by a change of rnind 
on the part of the tenant I expect most of 
them ultimately to emerge as house owners.— 
Yours faithfully, Horace Cutlek 

London, SEt Ghairman, 

CLG Housing Oommittet 

Canada’s Economy 

Sir —Mr Garrigan of Toronto objects (Letters 
November 4th) to your pair’s conclusion that 
the barring of further imports of United 
States capital from Canada would lower 
Canadian living standards. After citing net 
capital imports to Canada as $625 million, hr 
goes on to mention costs of servicing present 
foreign capital at $1,389 million annually, 
adding that; this payment to service foreign 
capital investment is a .sum which might well 
be used for social betterments of various kinds. 

An increase in the rate of domestic saving* 
of substantial proportions, could firstly etimin 
ate the need for new foreign capital imports, 
and, over a period of years, could provide fot 
the retirement of foreign indebtedness anli the 
repatriation of assets now held bf foreigners, 
thus eventually eliminating the $St3&i9 
item. 

But a substantial increase in domestic sav' 
ings can be achijeved only at h cost of a i educ¬ 
tion in curicai cqnsumptioi^ which is e^vs* 
lent to a reduction In current living standards 
—Yours faithfully, A. H. 

Dobbs Feefy, NiU) Yoek 
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Return on National 


VI8COUIMT 


Government launching investment—£1 8M 
(IJMrepml) 

EXPORT SALES...Bm 

Company launching investment—£18M 

158 , 000,000 

BRITANNIA 


Government launching investment—£6 SM 
(^U repaid) 

EXPORT SALES . Bm 

Company launching investment—19 1M 

87 , 000,000 

VANOUARD 

— 

Government launching investment—NIL 

EXPORT SALES...£ 

Company launching investment—£18M 

83 , 800,000 

VC iO 


Government launching investment—£10 25M 

{C\M repaid to date) 

EXPORT SALES TO DATE.. Em 

Company launching investment —£32 6M 

^ 8 , 500,000 

BAC 

ONB-BUEVEN 


Government launching investment—£18 75M 

EXPORT'rL»T7DAT^...£ ^ 00 , 000,000 

Company launching investment—£30 25M 

CANBERRA 


EXPORT SALES. . 

67 , 500,000 

LIOHTNINQ 


EXPORT SALES TO DATE . 

8 ^, 000,000 

JET PROVOST 
FAMILY 


EXPORT SALES TO DATE... 

11 , 000,000 

OUlOEO 

WEAPONS 


EXPORT SALES TO DATE...^ 

58 , 000,000 


EXPORT SALES OF THE ASOVE £ 530 , 800.000 


PREVENTED IMPORTS 

Va/ue of sales of the above products for essential home defence and transport needs 


£ 635 , 300,000 


TOTAL 


Beneficial effect on UK balance of payments 


£^, 186 , 100,000 


THE FUTURE 


CONCORDE 

f A/r/> Sli/ Aviatun) 




BAC is confident that world sales of Concorde will make a major contribution 
to the economics of the U K and of France through the 1970's and beyond 

Value of options to date is. . £■ ^3 C3 O j C3 C3 O f O ^3 O 


JAQUAR 

{with Lreguit A\. ition\ 




The potential contribution of this new supersonic Anglo-French 
military aircraft to U.K. balance of payments is confidently 




expected to set new records for a single military project. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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IiK^ment 


In the last 20 years our industry has contributed over 
£6,000,000,000 to .Great Britain's Balance of Payments. Of 
this, £2,000,<]|00,000 has been won in the Export Battle, and 
the remainder has provided our country, from her own 
factories, with her essential defence and transport needs. 

The companies of British Aircraft Corporation have played a lion's 
share in this great National achievement. BAG Queen's Award export 
figures for 1965/66 were some £59 million, in 1966/67 they will be 
nearly £70 million. In the last three years. BAG'S 36.000 employees 
have earned a total of £4.000 per head in export, nearly three times 
the average of the rest of the Aerospace Industry. 

The above are BAC's credentials as. today, it stands on the threshold 
of an "explosion" in the demand for all Aerospace products and 
especially for transport and space communication systems. 

By mid 1970'8 the world's fleets of civil aircraft will alone be 
worth at least £20,000,000,000 and the replacement market 
will expand at an annual rate of 10%. 

The above is all high-conversion-ratio business in sophisticated 
technology—requiring 10 per cent raw materials and 90 per cent skill, 
brains and know-how. This is precisely the kind of work Britain's 
economy needs most, and at which her engineers excel. Over 50 years 
of pioneering in this field have given us the essential experience, the 
tradition, and the facilities, backed by the most comprehensive 
Research and Test establishments in Europe. These things combine 
into what is probably our most valuable National inheritance as the 
country faces the challenge of the Technological Age. 


British Aircraft Corporalion has already built— 

□ Europe's only, and the world s most passenger-preferred, long-range jetliner. 
Q Two of the world's most successful short-haul transports. 

D The RAF's only Supersonic fighter and her most outstanding jet bombers. 

D The world's finest Anti-Aircraft Guided Weapons systems, 
n Britain's only satellite. 

□ -and was the world pioneer in swing-wing techniques 
British Aircraft Corporation it now building^ 

0 The world’s most advanced tactical low-level AA missile system, 
end-with France 

□ The world's first Supersonic Airliner, and the finest tactical strike-fighter-trainer 
ever designed. 


British Aircraft Corporation ia detarminad that ita uniqua 
sxparianca and worid wida raputation will gain for Qraat 
Britain an avar ifioraaaing ahara in what ara probably tha 
most rapidly axpanding and aconomloally rawarding tachno- 
iogical markata avar known. 
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SAS Trans- 
Asian Express 

On. November 4, SAS opened a new world route-the 
TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via Tashkent to 
Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta.* 

The new SAS Trans-Asian,Express offers you: 
a the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok-in Cop¬ 
enhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan fame 
a the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range DC-8 
Super-Fan-the world's most advanced jetliner, technically 
as well as in Its interior, with newly designed chairs pro¬ 
viding the latest in air travel relaxation. This is the fastest 
route from London, Manchester and Dublin to Bangkok 
and Singapore. Since time means money, flying SAS is the 
most economical route, too. 


Saturday 

SK 971 

TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS 

Monday 

SK 972 

09.15 

d DUBLINt 

a 

23.00 

10.25 

d MANCHESTERt 

a 

22.25 

11.40 

d LONDONt 

a 

20.15 

15.00 

Sunday 

d COPENHAGEN 

a 

17.00 

01.20 

02.20 

^ TASHKENT 

d 

a 

16.15 

15.15 

09.10 

10.00 

j BANGKOK 

d 

a 

10.00 

09.15 

14.30 

a HONG KONGt 

d 

07.00 

16.30 

a TAlPElt 

d 

13.45§ 

12.35 

13.15 

j SINGAPORE 

d 

a 

0/.45 

07.05 

14.10 

y 

a DJAKARTA* 
r 

d 

05.10 


tConnectiflg flight * Djakarta at a later date and sub)ect to government approval f Sundav 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


SfS 


CiNiML ACBNT FOR THAf INTiRNAJtONAL 


Call ySur SAS«uthpriB«d Travel igept or London-d 734 4020, Bristol-0272 292139. 

I DEA 8431, NewcastieH)632 21544. 

. Dublm-779318. 


Birmingham^ 23SWIA MahcNistgi^l I 
diMsgmfiHMf ^%2, D 
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experience is the best teacher 



Union Oii has a world of experience to prove it 

. especially In natural gae and offshore producer of natural gas in the waters 
operations. offshore Louisiana in the Gulf of 

Since 1890, Union Oil has pioneered Mexico. Our plants there extract vast 
many aspects of the oil industry quantities of ethanes, propanes and 

And in recent years, we have given butanes for the petrochemicals 
special emphasis to natural gas and industry. 

offshore activities But perhaps our most important 

We were the first to discover natural benefit from offshore and natural gas 

gas in Alaska. Then, we helped Operations is experience Experience 

establish a market for this gas and now based on innovation 
supply the entire city of Anchorage Union Oil today is the twenty-sixth 

Today, we are nearing completion largest manufacturing company in the 
of the largest ammonia and fertilizer United States, with operations 
plant on the West Coast of America throughout the world, 
to utilize the gas reserves in our Our growth is dynamic and 

Kenai field. continuous. It’s growth with innovation 

Currently, we are the second largest Union Oil Company of California. 
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The Best from 


Radio, Magazines 
and Books 
translated into 
V. English 


• BOLSHOI BALLET 
•WHITER IN RUSSIA 

• RUSSIAN FASUIUNS 
•RUSSIA’S a BRECU 

UTE.Timis-iim 
fliu-Miiii nmiuw 
tlKIMIIIIS 

December SPUTNIK excels Itself with some of the 
finest reportage ever to come out of Russia. Every 
article, every photograph, has been chosen as the 
pick of the month from Russia's Press, Radio, 
Magazines and Books. In partlcuiar~and not to be 
missed—there is superb full-coiour treatment of 
the Bolshoi, as an artist looks at this most famous 
of Ballet Companies ... the latest fashions to be 
created by Russia's top designer... the Russian 
winter—beautiful photographs by one of the 
country's best cameramen ,.. and the finest Ikons 
in Russia reproduced in magnificent detail. 


Also in this absorbing issue— 

Moscow’s most controversial theatre— a report 
in text and pictures. 

Striking photos of Pretty girls in the Russian 
Music Hall. 

A leading Russian psychologist tells how to 
improve your personality. 

The search for Napoleon’s booty— Is it really 
hidden in a lake near Moscow? 

What the Russians think about Flying Saucers. 
Arguments from within Russia— do cranks do 
any good? Should children be beaten? 

Cartoons, science, personalities, 

Russian Lesson No. 2. 



J 


Tin world's ORLY (Rgoill of Russian news and views in English 

DECEMBER issue on sale now-3f- 
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When Barclays Bank 
planned instant consumer credit 
this iBM speciaiist 
helped make the system work. 


More than one million people now can use 
the BARCLAYCARD. With it they can buy haute 
couture and bathroom towels. Lawn mowers 
and shoes. They can shop in more than 36,000 
retail outlets, from Edinburgh to Liverpool to 
Gibraltar. 

To help create this vast consumer credit 
system, Barclays called in Trevor Sharpe, a 
Senior Systems Engineer from IBM. 

The problems were immense. The need was 
for a large system that could expand rapidly; 
one that could process new applications im¬ 
mediately, handle thousands of purchases every 
week, credit the merchants quickly, and bill the 
buyers accurately. After six months work by 
Barclays and Mr. Sharpe, the new high speed 
credit system went into operation. 

Today over one million people hold the BAR- 
CLAYCARD. And as many as 2,000 new appli¬ 
cations have arrived on a sirfgle day. The instant 


credit system helps people; that's the way Bar¬ 
clays planned it. 

Other people from other businesses call in 
IBM specialists to help solve problems too. 

The owner of a small engineering company 
in Germany found a better way to handle blue 
prints, drawings and records, and to run his 
business more efficiently. An IBM man helped. 

And we helped the managers of a savings 
bank in Japan link 60 branch offices to one cen¬ 
tral computer. Now, transactions take seconds, 
and people save time. 

Whether you're a banker, or an insurance 
executive, or run your own business, there’s an 
IBM data processing specialist available. A man 
like Trevor Sharpe, whose job it is to help you 
solve business problems. Wherever you are. 


Probleme know no boundariee 


IBM 
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Me? 

Install 

Vent-Axia? 

Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well. But 
aren’t there problems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans clean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axia to suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine. 
And the price? 


Worth following up. 
Who will advise me? 


m 

k HaH'Thtrinotanli Group Company 




Just because the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. Stale, fuggy 
air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axia in your office 
you'll wonder how you ever did without it. 

No problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axia, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take care of back-draught. 


There again, you don't have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from indoors for cleaning in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes (6', W, 9' and 12' units) in window, wall and roo 
models. You can control your Vent-Axia through a simple on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that bon.sts performance—at the touch of a 
button, it will extractstaleairor introduce fresh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6' unit starts at £12.12.3d. includinj 
purchase tax, and is less than £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axia units instalied over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality in order to cut price. 

Go and see a good eiectrical contractor. 

Or write usforfree illustrated brochure. 


For better air conditions 



DkUits 0fs9rvfc9 facIMhk fiwn thm§ VMt-AMMi br§neh§»: 

London 8W1 60 Rochester Row (Victoria 2244) 

Menchoetor 216 Lloyd Streit (Blackfriars 0634) • Bleegew Ct 135 Bath Street (City 7167) 
Bimiliiohani 1 Lee Bank House. Holloway Head (Midland 4696) > Loodo1649 Hunelet Lane 
Leeds (22966) MeweeatleHipen-l^ne 42 Jesmond Road (Newcastle 613391) 

Bristol 1 Brunei House, St. George's Road (Bristol 27567) 






Had you realised that Burroughs 

ABC Accounting Machines cost no more 

than other machines and are ready now for decimalisation? 

Now is the time to plan for decimalisation—don’t wait for D-Oay. 

Burroughs ABC machines can be instantly switched from Sterling to Decimal 
and back again, by the operator. 

No need for permanent conversion before time. 

No need to join the long queue for engineer conversion when D-Day comes. 
Begin replacing your present machines now with Burroughs ABC machines 
—^they cost no more than ordinary machines and they have 
Already Been Converted. 

Decime^isation is as simple as ABC with BiirrouAlis 



I would like 
moro details about 
Burroughs 
ABC machlries 


Name_ 

Title_ 

Business 

Address. 


TE5 


Mnroughe MaelMilBs Ltd. (Decimals Division), Heathrow House, Bath Road» Cranfordt Hounehm, Middx. Tel. 01-7B9 8522 
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QINIIOIIUI 



MMEUPTRIUIIS 

MTHn 



‘anadian National Railways are one of a growing 
umber of companies who take the air we breathe; 
empress it with the help of Atlas Copco tech- 
ology; and then use it to their own special ad- 
antage. At CN's giant marshalling yards near Montreal, 
1 average of 5,500 railway cars per day are gently 
supled to freight trains with the aid of Atlas Copco 
3mpressed air As each car rolls down a hump its speed 


IS registered by a computer. Desirable impact speed 
IS determined electronically, and compressed air activates 
the retarders, slowing the cars to allow for automatic link¬ 
ing Atlas Copco compressed air techniques are 
increasing productivity of men and machines in many 
diverse manufacturing and engineering industries Ask 
yourself—couldn't tney do likewise for you? Then 
ask Atlas Copco You could be all the richer for it 

Group Headquarters 

Atlas Copco. AB , Stockholm 1. Sweden 

Sales and service in over ipo countries 


Mdas(hfH» 



puts compressed air 

to work for the world 


WCW 107 
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Put your extra work in the hands of 
IRD—the most diversified and the best 
equipped sponsored research company in 
the UK. 

This booklet explains how IRD works for 
organisations like yours that may lack the 
time, staff, money or equipment to do all 
the research they want. This can involve 


engineering, metallurgy, physics, chemistry 
or allied sciences and may require 
feasibility studies, product studies* 
production control or the design and 
construction of prototype equipment. No 
organisation is too big or too small to call 
on IRD's services, and no project is too 
big or too small to be considered. 


When IRD take on a project they act as 
an extension of the sponsor's research 
department. Thus the client retains 
complete control of the project and can 
be advised of progress at any stage. The 
results are his and the strictest security 
measures apply to all confidential 
information. 


You can extend your research programme^ 
however busy you are. Write to the Research 
Manager toaaf for your copy of the IRD booklet. 

liitciriiS|tK>nal 
Re^drch €r 
Developriient Co Ltd 

FOSSWAY • NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 6 



IRD/ll 
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mtM Life Begins at $2.40? 

1 h<' di’valuation of ihc pound sterling last weekend was not evejilual devaluation would have to fw; bigger, and have to 
;aused fty any bankers’ ramp, or wickedness by specitlators, cause even more disturbance to the world monetary system. 
tr even any sudden upsurge in either the incompetence or the For 'f/w Economist this has therefore In-en a beastly last 
rvived commonsense of the present British Government. It three to four years. Whenever we have {Xiinted out this central 
vas the inexorable pre.ssure of facts alone that caused Mi fact about the British economy, we have been told that we 
VVilson and Mr Callaghan to eat so many of their pa.st words, were bearing the national currency, and that the speculative 
tnd any dangers (hat now beset Britain or the international drain of blank million dollars from the reserves in such and 
nonetary system arise mainly from the fact that their meal has such a week was all this newspaper’s fault. " The value of 

xen .so unconscionably long delayed. tlw’se lialf crowns I hold in my hand,” it has Ix en .said. 

It has been clear for .some years that sterling has Iwen " depends entirely on what people say it is, and if you go on 

ivervaltied in relation to the main trading currencies of implying that half a crown is worth le.ss than half a crown 
•ontinental Europe and Japan. In far too many gtxids, you will bring down upon the British people hardships they 
■speciallv very modern goods, the attenuated gap between tlo not de.serve to bear.” The truth Ls that the men responsible 
he British factory’s selling price and the attainable retail lor managing Britain’s affairs in the last thret; years honestly 
riling price in foreign markets has meant that everybody have not undei-stood that the level of a currency, like the 

'oncerned in the process of .selling British ex|Kirt.s—the level of the tide on King Canute s beach, really^ does not 

nanufacturer, the export merchant, the imptirt agent abroad, depend on what anybody, even a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he foreign whole.saler, the foreign retailer—has had to take a says it is. It depends on a whole .series of adamantine forces 
mailer profit, at the margin,'than if he wert' dealing in which can be readily analysed by the application of either 
omix'ting foreign products. Not surprisingly, therefore, ordinary common sen.s<- or scientific techniques. But if one had 
hitain’s share of th«' world tradr- in manufac.turiiig has dimin- stood on CanuU 's beach and tried to appeal to common 
<hed year by yi ar ; and there has never been anv rr al chanc<- ^’nse, by |x)inting to the plainly advancing tide, one would 
>f pushing it up again, evr-n when Mr Callaghan squeezed have been berated iis a faintheart ; and if one h^ appealed 
nen into unemployment until the \ oters in every by-election to scientific analysis, by telling the courtiers that tides did not 
queaked, so long as this state of overvaluation ix-rsisted. depend on the decrees of powerful men but on the gravita- 

Much of British industry and most of the City of London t'onal pull exerted by the moon on the planet earth, one 
Dined with the Government in its ostrich-like refusal to would have been laughed at as the most ridiculous intellectual, 
ecognise what was happening. The City has been especially ^ he same .sad lot has befallen anyltody writing on economic 
hrill in its opposition to devaluation, and thus (‘.specially atfaiis in Biitain bct\v(*en 1964 and 1967. 

ulpable because everybody knows that in as arcane Moreover, there has been on(' reason for sometimes 
matter as this a Labour Government hiis been terrified of heeding the wiggings given to us, one reason why ♦his news- 
ts views. To a sound banker it .should have been obvious paper has often visibly pulled its punches when discussing 
liat the only honest and maintainable exchange rate for Britain’s obviously crumbling exchange rale. All along it has 
lerling was the rate that the markets of the world were seemed desirable that the eventual devaluation of sterling, 
inconstrainedly willing to pay for it, without bribes through which it has long been clear must come, should be 
specially high intere.st rates or taking especially expensivt* a properly conducted operation deliberately designed 
<*dging cover. Lor some time that e(|uilibriuni r<ite has not to seize a new range of export opportunities—instead of 
-en $2.80. It Ls no good saying that Britain’s long delaying the botched, panic-stricken flight from an overwhelmed parity 
ght against devaluation, fought with other people’s money, which w^as finally visited upon the country last weekend, 
as been obligatory in order to try to avoid default and And it Ls here that one must return to consider present dangers, 
ishonour. Once sterling had reached an obviously untenable 'Fhere are two difficulties that could dash the opportunities 
osition, every day’s delay in devaluing has merely meant that should be cn*ated by this devaluation. One is external, 
iJrther losses to the reserves—and has also meant that the the other internal. 
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Is it enough ? 

The external difficulty is that the long delay before 
devaluing has frighteningly narrowed the gap between the 
iiiininuiin devaluation that is needed in order to work the 
trick for Britain, and the maximum devaluation that can be 
undertaken without toppling other important currencies too. 
What is really meant here is: without causing undue 
nervousness about the dollar. One can argue interminably 
whether Mr Callaghan has been riglit to set the upper limit 
of his permissible devaluation at the point where he thinks 
the guardians of the dollar should not be overwhelmed; the 
fact remains that this has been the k«7 limiting factor in his 
mind. In consequence, some ministers were scared last week¬ 
end that they might not have devalued by enough. Alter 
having b<)asted that $l>.8o was a perf(‘ctly maintainable parity, 
they started, without a pause for breath, appealing to everyone 
not to say that $2.40 itself might be too low, because the 
power of newspaper comment . . . and all the familiar claims 
on patriotism began again. 

In this case, on rational and not patriotic grounds. The 
Economist is happy to oblige. Of course, the $2.40 rate is 
maintainable, provided ministers themst*Ives show any guts. 
The details of the argument w'hy, and of how we believe the 
rale was fixed, are set down on pages 868 to 874. They need 
only be summarised here. 

It i.s true that the devaluation will not aid Britain’s export 
prices or profits by the full extent of the 14.3 per cent. About 
3 or 4 per cent will be added to export costs by the rise in 
the sterling price of the imported raw materials going into 
the average export ; and possibly the same amount again will 
be added by Mr Wilson’s political (and anti-economic) 
d(‘cision to raise corporation tax, plus the probably 
unnecessary decision to remove the export rebate, plus the 
possibly ill-timed removal of the admittedly absurd premium 
payments to manufacturers under the Selective Employment 
Tax. Nevertheless, these four factors together should still leave 
the comparative price advantage gained by the average 
British exporter at perhaps somewhere around 7^ per cent ; 
and past experience has suggested that each i per cent fall 
in British export prices can lead to something under a 2 per 
cent rise in British export volume. There is therefore reason 
to hope that the volume of exports may eventually, after a 
time lag, be increased by something between 10 and 15 per 
cent as a result of the devaluation. On similar arithmetic, we 
suggest on page 87o that the volume of imports might now be 
expected to be some 5 or 6 per cent lower than it otherwise 
would have been. 

This sort of arithmetic would suggest that this devaluation, 
if properly backed internally, should be able to bring about 
“ the improvement of at least £500 million a year ” which 
Mr Callaghan claimed to foresee last Saturday, even after 
allowing for the £250 million deterioration that will probably 
be mopped up by the deterioration in the terms of trade. It 
is a bit troubling to have these sorts of estimates peddled out 
by colleagues of. some of the same people who only a few 
weeks before were saying that the change through deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade after any devaluation must be 
greater than lht‘ gain to be expected from a change in export 
and import volume after it. But never mind. It is the latest 
suggested figures from officialdom which are much more in 
line with what has always seemed to be the fruits of the best 
independent economic research.* 

If Britain c^n achieve a £300 million a year basic improve¬ 
ment in its balance of payments, whole new vistas could be 
opened up. They will not just be such vistas as the pos.sibilily 
of jvmoving the restrictions on overseas investment, important 
. f^^gh such liberalisations are. Within Britain itself, it really 
I^KMild be possible to set about achieving the British ecorvomic 
miracle which the vast dormant resources of this country ought 
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to permit, but which has constantly been prevented both bj 
the overhanging constraint of the balance of payments and 
the impossibility of making any expansion an export-lifec 
one. But it will at once be obvious that this basic improvenu^ri; 
of £300 million a year in the balance of payments can bi 
achieved only on one condition. From now on, for every i pci 
cent by which British wages per unit of output rise by mori 
than competing countries’ wages do, we must expect to lost 
up to 2 per cent of the needed rise in British exports. If ; 
wage and co.st inflation is allowed to creep forward in Britain 
and if it .adds to the initial cost inflation inevitably causc( 
by devaluation itself, then the whole opportunity will havi 
been thrown away. And that leads to the second great diffi 
culty overhanging the devaluation of 1967. 

Frittered on consumers ? 

This internal difficulty is that Mr Wilson apparently spen 
his political courage on the ust^less domestic deflation withou 
devaluation in July, 1966, and has had none left for thi 
time. When Mr Callaghan rejected devaluation this summer 
he told the House of Commons 

If there were devaluation in this country, any effort on tin 
part of the organised workers to counteract it by securinj 
higher wages, should be ruthlessly resisted. If the benefit 
of devaluation were to be .secured, we would need anothe 
incomes freeze in circumstances when prices would he goiii| 
up fast. 

The announcement of devaluation on Saturday was then- 
fore awaited with a natural assumption that a compulson 
wages freeze (at least on central trade union bargains) wouk 
be rcimposed ; it was a numbing shock to realise that thi 
was not to be. There has been the usual glib talk abou 
reinforcing the voluntary incomes and prices policy, will 
the Prime Minister himself putting more of the emphasis 01 
prices ; but that is all. Worse still, it has become apparen 
that the internal deflationary package accompanying thi 
devaluation has been the smallest and most timorous imposet 
in any crisis within recent memory. It is the politicians, no 
the economists, who have devised it. 

Apart from the swipes at industrial profits alrcach 
mentioned, Mr Wilson has permitted only an 8 per cen 
Bank rate (which he probably assumes can be cut very soon) 
plus an instruction to restrict bank credit, which is probabl) 
too blunt and untidy to be efTcctivc ; plus the usual promise 
of cuts in defence and other Government .spending next year 
which few people really believe ; plus the tightening of hin 
purchase restrictions on domestic sales of cars. 

It may be, of course, that the Government intends to leat 
on to a tougher incomes policy by taking a stern line will 
public sector wages. Or it may be that it intends to allovi 
internal demand to reflate a little up to next April, when 
thinks that the big boost to total demand from increasff^ 
exports should just be beginning to gather force, and then 
clamp down in the budget. But, if so, one doubts if it will 
use the budget to increase indirect taxes on consumption 
or to slash its own spending by more than it at prese nt boasts 
It might be more likely to think that it could hold dowr 
demand by new taxes against the so-called rich. If these cui 
further into incentives to risk and innovation, they would b 
the last thing that the new era of opportunity required. 

This devaluation could be made to work. It could be matk 
to bring about a transformation of Britain’s economic position, 
and of the eventual political position of the Labour party, if 
only it were accompanied by adeejuale internal measures, 
ones no more brutal than the Labour Gcivcmmenl has beer 
brave enough to enforce during other crises, when it did iioi 
introduce the vital clement of devaluation loo. It will 
economic and political madness if this time the Government s 
nerVe fails, and if this first real opportunity of salvation 
frittered away in another consumer boom. 
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The Dollar's Dilemma 
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The dollar is more vulnerable than Secretary Fowler would like, but if the French 
really want to take it on, they will still find it a very tough nut indeed 


[t was inevitable that sterling’s retreat from its battered 
rench up at $2.80 would leave the dollar “ in the front line/’ 
IS the American Secretary of the Treasury said on Tuesday, 
iveryone knew that this would happen the moment the 
jound was devalued : that, after all, was why the Americans 
)ut such large sums behind sterling and why they expended 
uch prodigies of diplomacy on drumming up wider support 
rom other nations. 

What, however, does this “ threat to the dollar ” mean ? 
t could mean one of two things. First, some people (though 
crtainly not the United States Administration) will argue 
hat there is a semi-rational case for advocating that the 
xchangc rate of the dollar should be lowered against the 
ixchange rates of continental Europe and Japan, though 
lot by as much as sterling’s exchange rate has been. When 
he pattern of world exchange rates was last fixed in 1949, 
America and Britain were the only two leading industrial 
lations whose economies were not still largely war-destroyed, 
t was obvious that in the next 18 years the war-destroyed 
:ountries would be strengthened economically relative to 
Jritain and America ; and some people will say that last 
v'cekend Britain, at least, recognised at last that the proper 
narket recognition of this was that their relative exchange 
ates needed to be strengthened too. 

Secondly, there is the partially separate point that France, 
it least, will seize this opportunity to strengthen its efforts 
D force the industrial nations towards the world monetary 
ystem which M. Jacques RuefT (and General de Gaulle, in 
D far as he understands him) most ardently desires : a system 
/hereby the problem of world liquidity would be solved by 
icrcasing the price of gold in terms of all currencies, instead 
f by relying on more logical reforms through the Inter- 
lational IVlonetary Fund or other modern devices. Britain’s 
itercst in this, to be blunt, is that a logical world liquidity 
cform would be mpeh belter than a rise in the world gold 
rice ; but that,, if the French do still succeed in blocking 
[Tectivc implementation of the new IMF contingency plan, 
len a rise in the world gold price would be a second best 
ilthough the British Government certainly must not, and will 
ot, say so). 

It was the assumption that there was now a slightly 
reatcr possibility of one or other of these things eventually 
riving up the dollar price of gold, plus a lot of less sophis- 
catedly-motivatcd scrambling, that caused this week’s hectic 
ealings in the London gold market (sec page 867). The 
:ramble for bullion built up to very large proportions on 
Wednesday, when private hoarders bought up a total of 
bout 65 tons of gold, a dozen times an ordinary day’s 
urchases and twice the previous record during the Cuba 
risis of five years ago. On Thursday it appeared that well 
vcT 75 tons had gone in a further rush. 

How far the French will succeed in hitting at the dollar 
mains to be seen. They can harp on the fact that, now 
erfcg has been devalued, there is no longer the case for 
tying that the devaluation of the dollar is impossible because 
is a reserve currency. But the real arguineilts against de- 
duation of the dollar have nothing to do with that: they are 
psychological argument that the exchange rate of the 
^llar is even more of a totem pole to the American Establish¬ 
ment than the old sterling rate was to Britain's Establishment, 
id the practical argument that a dollar devaluation would be 


damn difficult to do. The direct link between the dollar and 
gold means the United States is pledged to buy and sell gold 
at $35 an ounce, and devaluation of the dollar requires a 
formal increase in the price of gold which could be made only 
by Congress. The idea of tolerating long months during whid\ 
such a bill was being fought through Congress is ridiculous : 
look at what Britain suffered because Mr Callaghan last 
weekend delayed implementation of a secret but widely 
guessed decision by only 36 hours. In practice, the only 
way to prevent giving long prior notice of a dollar devalu¬ 
ation, and consequently draining Fort Knox dry in a few 
hours, would be to pul an embargo on the sales of gold 
by the United States, so effectively Ireeing its price. 

But all this is just talk. The dollar is very strong: its ability 
to resist attack is invariably underestimated by those who 
forecast its imminent downfall. While the cast for its devalua¬ 
tion stems from the huge external deficits, America is in 
nothing like Britain’s previous plight of floundering in a near- 
permanent state of sterling crisis. America earns a big surplus 
on current account ; its only trouble is that this surplus 
not big enough to carry the cost of the Vietnam war, fore^ 
aid, and private investment that goes overseas. Finally, and 
most important of all, the United States has the biggest pool 
of owned reserves in the world, whereas Britain has been 
living on borrowed money. 

So, inside the United States, Britain’s devaluation was 
mainly thought to give a useful psychological boost in Con¬ 
gress to the bill for an income tax surcharge ; and it was no 
doubt with this in mind that Mr Fowler was not unwilling 
to talk about the exposed state of the dollar. This week hopes 
were revived of a package deal going through Congress that 
will include both the tax increase and some budget cuts : 
the devaluation of sterling is not the main cause of Congress’s 
possible change of heart, but it helped. Apart from that, 
our correspondents in Washington report that rcpcrcu.ssions 
on the United Stales from Britain’s devaluation arc not ex¬ 
pected to be great. By far the most important thing, in the 
American view, was that it was only 14.3 per cent ; it 
was regarded as near the “outer limit” of what Mr 
Callaghan could do without forcing other major devaluations, 
but it was not outside that limit. 

The immediate official response in the United States—a 
small increase, to 4J per cent, in the Federal Reserve’s 
discount rate—was described as a “ modest precautionary 
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; and the subsequent rise in some, short-term interest 
rato, including the commercial banks* prime rate, was 
accounted for as something that had been bound to come as 
soon as the Federal Reserve decided, as it had to one day, 
to be less liberal in its credit policy. The financial markets 
appear to be reacting far more to the news of the revival 
of chances for a tax bill than to sterling devaluation. Essen¬ 
tially, the prospects—and the problems—of the American 
economy remain as before. The official Administration 
position remains, and there is a majority view among the 
sophisticates behind it, that the tax increase is the right 
medicine to avoid serious risks : of overheating of demand 
(not certain, but likely) and of impossibly high requirements 
for borrowed funds (that there will be very high requirements 
for these is certain). There is an amazing amount of agree¬ 
ment that real incomes in the American economy will go on 
expanding at a good pace : any difference of opinion is 
entirely one of degree. 

The President argued this week that the world was now 
looking more than ever to the dollar, and that an important 
element in confidence in it was the United States’ ability to 
handle its fiscal policy responsibly. Many Americans think 
that, thanks to Congress, the policy is now being handled 
irresponsibly, and that a prospective budget deficit of as much 
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as $30 billion this year is far too high for safety. 

Other uncertainties concern the extent to which th 
renewed evidence of British weakness may imply still hcavfc 
overseas burdens and troubles for the United States. 1^, 
Washington Post pointed out in a leader on Wednesday tha 
Britain’s role in world security, reduced as it was, was sti|]; 
good deal larger than the size of the British defence budget 
or its strategic force, or its foreign garrisons would by them 
selves suggest. What was going to happen in South Arabia 
the Persian Gulf and other places from which British strengt! 
was being or might be withdrawn ? What would happen t 
the British forces in CJermany? Would the United State 
have to pick up the rest of Britain’s burdens, as Britain laii 
them down? America had to measure the replacement cost 
not the relief to the country backing out. America migh 
also find, said the Post that a “financially strapped” Britaii 
would be tempted to make foreign policy choices more ii 
terms of immediate economic needs than of long-tem 
political needs; perhaps backing out of its arms deals wit] 
the United States, or trading with Havana or Hanoi, 
selling arms in Latin America. In this view, Britain’s pligh 
would put more strains on its relations with the United State<i 
Washington is not thinking wholly or even mainly in terms o 
the dollar. 



Lucky Jim: Who Follows Him? 

Mr Wilson has won the first political battle since devaluation—hands down. 
But will he consolidate by making the right man Chancellor? 


In Britain the immediate political reaction to devaluation was 
quite bogus. Acting, for once, on the instincts of self- 
preservation, the Labour party built an impressive stockade 
of loyalty around Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan—and then 
clambered inside it to all but one man. The Tories muffed 
the parliamentary attack, for they loaded their guns with 
much damp ammunition. They went for the very act of de¬ 
valuation as well as the men and the manner of its execution, 
and Mr. Iain Maclcod in particular has rarely sounded more 
unconvincing or uncomfortable as he did so. So at the 
end of the two-day Commons debate on Wednesday, Mr 
Callaghan was able to walk away with his martyr’s cloak, 
w'hich he has worn with such simple righteousness for so 
Jong, unmarked by a single hole. Mr Wilson, who would 
not recognise a martyr from a failed politician, just thumbed 
his nose and enjoyed himself. 

In terms of Westminster politics it was a classic chapter 
in the continuing story of Mr Heath’s tactical ineptitude 
being crushed by Mr Wilson’s polemical virtuosity and sheer 
brass neck. For the Government won this week’s exchanges 
on the floor of the House as well as in the division lobbies. 
But, of course, it was a phoney war. The Labour ranks 
will break again asi^JoiDn as $2.40 to the becomes the 
familiar parity, oi<»*tW: less pleasant aspects of devaluation 
show an effect, whfch^ver comes first. Mr Heath, on the 
other hand, may have been rather smarter than the elated 
Government backbenchers on Wednesday supposed. 

Gmeral elections arc not won by debating victories 
in the Commons: credibility there is not necessarily credibility 
outside. Indeed, if the ill-repute in which Parliament is 
generally said to be held is at all true, parliamentary victories 
can rebound against the victnis. If the electorate is ashamed 
' of any act of government, a debating victory is likely to 
“increase its contempt for the “ cleverness ” of the politicians 


that achieved it. By attacking the act of devaluation, M 
Heath and the Tories have at least remained public!) 
consistent, for they have always publicly opposed it. Thi 
past week has not widened any credibility gap betweer 
Mr Heath and the public, as it has widened the Primi 
Minister’s. He is still the incredible Mr Wilson, but for toi 
many people the phrase is a compliment no longer. Then 
is some substance in Mr Wilson’s charge that the Torie 
privately agree with the devaluation, but hope to cash ir 
on the unpopularity it may cause. But that is politics, anc 
Mr Wilson should be the last to complain. 

It remains to be proved in by-elections, or by the over 
whelming evidence of opinion polls, that devaluation ha 
been taken by most of the electorate—or at least that par 
of it that decides general elections—as yet another blow K 
Britain’s national prestige. Yet it would be in keeping will 
the basic conceit of the British character for it to be si 
regarded, and no doubt the realisation of this played soirn 
part in Mr Wilson’s desperate efforts to avoid it. Perversely 
the more it is welcomed or Supported by foreigners abroad 
the more likely it is to convince many people here that 
was not in Britain’s best interests, in the same way that the 
believe there must be some advantage in joining the commor 
market if France wants to keep us out so badly. The Prinr 
Minister appeared to recognise this danger when he endefi 
his defence of devaluation on television on Sunday cveninj 
with the uplifting phrase: It means putting Britain first ’’ 

By devaluing now, the Prime Minister has probably, 
balance, increased his chances of winning the next gener^ 
election in three years* time. For the country’s sake, 
must be .hoped that the trick works and an export-led boom 
produces expansion and real growth well before 1970. TW 
snag for Mr Wilson is, of course, that by then enough 
the electorate may no longer trust him. The period 
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biggest danger for him is when the effects of devaluation 
are at their nastiest. The erosion of support that could take 
place in this time could be far beyond the recall of the most 
dramatic economic upswing later. He must, therefore, 
re-establish his own and his Government’s credibility as 
soon as practicable, and the key to success here depends 
primarily upon the man he chooses to succeed Mr Callaghan 
as Chancellor. 

Mr Callaghan will not wish to delay his departure unduly, 
and The Economist^ which has been advocating just that 
for a long time, has made no secret of its choice for his 
successor: Mr Roy Jenkins. Of the available political talent 
(as it includes Mr Healey and Mr Crosland it is not 
unimpressive), this paper believes that it would be in the 
best interests of the country for Mr Jenkins to become 
Chancellor. That he was thought to be a dcvaluer is no 
longer relevant, but he is an expansionist who enjoys 
prosperity, and his ability (and urbanity) would do much 
to restore the bruised morale at the Treasury. To say so 
could be the kiss of death, but as national and party 
political advantage now coincide, he might get it. 

The party advantage is that with Mr Jenkins at the 
Treasury and Mr Crosland remaining at the Board of 
Trade, the uncommitted, moderate centre of the electorate 
might be reconvinced that the Government not merely 
believes in prosperity and social justice but knows how to 
achieve it. Both men carry conviction, and if Mr Jenkins 
is preferred to Mr Crosland it is because he acknowledges 
ratlier more forcibly the limit to which social programmes 
can be financed out of direct taxation, and is therefore 
more likely to provide the incentive for individual effort 
that the country needs. Or, in vote-winning terms, it means 
ihat he is less likely to w'ant to put up income tax than Mr 
Clrosland is. 

Mr Jenkins has the disadvantage that he is supported by 
an unfortunate (and unacknowledged) party claque who 
foolishly press, in semi-private, his claims for the premiership 
itself. These same people believe that Mr Wilson will block 
any advancement for Mr Jenkins because he views him as 
a dangerous rival. They therefore regard any press support 
for Mr Jenkins as disastrous, on the ground that Mr Wilson 
will react against it. This is nonsense, for it grossly under¬ 
rates the Prime Minister. 

Mr Wilson is- a professional politician to hLs fingertips. 
This means he will adopt any good idea, whatever the source. 
He would not be influenced by a press campaign in Mr 
Jenkins’s favour, yet neither would he be prejudiced by it. 
On the contrary, if he had convinced himself that Mr 
Jenkins was the right man for the Treasury, he would see 
it as a bonus that at least the appointment would be widely 
welcomed. Mr Wilson is also too well aware of the extent 
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of his own prime ministerial power to take the Jenkins-thi- 
rival argument at all seriously. But even if it had any 
validity, the greater risk would be not to appoint Mr 
Jenkins, for if Labour’s rating gets even worse, the Chancellor- 
who-never-was would be a more powerful focus of cabinet 
and party rebellion than the Chancellor-who-failed. The 
converse is equally true: the more successful Mr Jenkins 
was as Chancellor, the more it would strengthen the 
Government’s and Mr Wilson’s own standing in the country. 
No one supposes that Mr Wilson does not know how to 
exploit a colleague’s success. 

Whatever the change at the Treasury, it is unlikely to 
be made without a cabinet crisis, however slowly it may 
unfold. It might be supposed that the most disastrous 
Chancellor since Churchill (and there’s a comparison for 
Mr Callaghan) could disappear into backbench oblivion 
without a single political shudder. But, in fact, Mr Callaghan 
is in a position of some power. It is a curiosity of the 
times that a man whose judgment has been so consistently and 
arrogantly wrong should now be regarded as the ill-used, 
honest man of the hour. But that is how the Labour party 
see him, and the Tories have joined in the charade in an effort 
to isolate Mr Wilson. By keeping quiet when Mr Callaghan 
speaks, and howling at Mr Wilson, they have succeeded in 
investing the Chancellor with a false stature. They arc still 
out to get Mr Wilson but Mr Callaghan could not, even if he 
wished, join them in that campaign. But it does mean that 
any threat by him to bow out of the Government entirely 
would leave Mr Wilson looking in a very poor light indeed. 

So Mr Callaghan can have a real say in his next job: 
and there comes the crisis. It could, of course, be resolved 
easily if there were a straight swop with the Home Office. 
This must not be entirely ruled out, but, as with the Leader¬ 
ship of the Commons and the Ministry of Defence— 
and these are important offices of slate—it would mean that 
he would be dropping a grade in the accepted pecking 
order. This would certainly not appeal to Mr Callaghan’s 
developed sense of position, unless something like the title 
of First Secretary of State were thrown in. That aside, the 
only job he can be given is the Foreign Office. 

Mr Brown has said on television that when he leaves 
(he meant if he were .sacked from) the Foreign Office he 
would leave politics. Mr Brown would have much talent 
to bring to the Treasury, and it is a measure of both the 
humbug in British public life and the tragedy of George 
Brown that his accumulated public indiscretions have almost 
certainly made him “ inappropriate ” for that office. Never¬ 
theless it would be a political travesty if Mr Brown, who 
has invariably been right on great issues, were to be regarded 
as more expendable than Mr Callaghan, who has invariably 
been too wrong too late. If it comes to this sort of crunch, 
it is to be hoped that Mr Brown will swallow his words, 
if not his pride, and accept any reasonable job. 

These matters do not need to Ije resolved immediately— 
sucli is the present charity towards Mr Callaghan—and if 
the Prime Minister leaves the cabinet reshuffle until the 
Christmas parliamentary recess no one will be surprised. Mr 
Wilson’s inclination appears to be to make minimal cabinet 
changes at any one time, a reaction to the disastrous 
impression created by Mr Macmillan’s panic purge in July, 
1962. But his cabinet changes need to go a good deal 
deeper this time. He has much political talent (and courage) 
at his disposal which is not yet deployed to its best advantage. 
If it were, the Government would stand a better chance of 
regaining its elan, and the country might start to regain 
its confidence ih the Government. Mr Wilson should regard 
a major cabinet reshuffle and wced-out as a Christmas 
present to the country. It deserves one. 



Greece.to Move 
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It is the Greeks who should make concessions over Cyprus 
to avoid the second Mediterranean war this year 


In Cyprus trouble flares up easily and escalates quickly. This 
week it has generated an international crisis. All that is needed 
is a Greek police patrol, then a Turkish road block, then a 
Greek armoured car, then a burst of Turkish gunfire, and 
finally massive retaliation by the large force of Greek Cypriot 
National Guards that conveniently happens to be marking 
lime in the neighbourhood. The Turks arc clobbered—about 
30 were killed in two Turkish communities last week— 
and the fat is in the fire. Turkish crowds demonstrate. The 
I’urkish government concentrates troops along its southern 
coast, sends jets patrolling over Cyprus and despatches what 
.is virtually an ultimatum to Athens. 

The Turks reacted more violently than they need have 
done to last week’s battle at Ayios Theodoros and Kophinou. 
It has damaged their community in Cyprus ; but it is not 
worth another Middle East war. Yet the affair, although it 
may have been the worst, is by no means the only one of its 
kind. For three years the Turkish Cypriots, outnumbered four 
to one by the Greeks, have been living virtually under siege 
in a number of enclaves and isolated villages. Greek Cypriot 
pressure on the Turks has never really let up. It would have 
been a near-miracle if sooner or later inter-communal violence 
had not provoked Ankara into an attempt to save what is 
left of the Turkish Cypriots* position. 

There are three reasons why so far the situation in Cyprus 
has been kept just this side of war. The first is the presence 
of a United Nations’ peacekeeping force ; UN troops may 
not have been able to prevent last week’s clash between 
Greeks and Turks, but they could and did contain it. The 
second reason is the restraining influence on the Turkish 
government of its Nato partners : Britain, the United States 
and Canada. The third is the Greek government’s decision 
to recall General Grivas to Athens and to appoint as foreign 
minister Mr PanayotLs Pipinclis, a right-wing politician whose 
views on Cyprus have made him respected and trusted by 
the Turks. 

But although the fire may have been temporarily brought 
under control it has certainly not been snuffed out completely. 
The Israelis showed in June what a brisk little war can do 
to change the local balance of power. The Turks took note 
of that. It will not be easy to repair the damage that has been 
done to Archbishop Makarios’s very tentative efforts to start 
the long process of getting communal relations on to a more 
normal basis. If he could only do that he could consolidate 
his position as head of an independent Cyprus government 
and regard with equanimity—perhaps even with relief, given 
the quality of the present Greek regime—the indefinite post¬ 
ponement of enosis, or union with Greece. It is indeed widely 
supposed that General Grivas, knowing what was in the arch¬ 
bishop’s mind and being himself a champion of more or less 
instant enosis, engineered last week’s incident in order to 


thwart him. He chose his moment well, when relatiom 
between the two communities had been made more than 
usually tense by the capture of the extremist Turkish Cypriot 
leader, Mr Rauf Denktash, during a clandestine visit to the 
island and his subsequent release—to the fury of the Greek 
Cypriot extremists—^by Archbishop Makarios. 

But General Grivas overplayed his hand. Instead of 
demonstrating the weakness of the Turkish Cypriots, hr 
demonstrated how much backing they can count on from 
Ankara. He has got himself recalled, at any rate temporarily, 
to Athens. And he has pmvoked the Turkii^ government into 
trying to upset the balance of power on which Cyprus’s 
uneasy equilibrium depends. For the Turkish government is 
now not only demanding that the general should be pennant 
cntly dismissed from command of the Greek Cypriot armed 
forces ; it also wants the withdrawal of the Greek troops, now 
reckoned to be around 10,000 strong, who have been stationed 
more or less surreptitiously in the island -since 1964 to protect 
it against the threat of a Turkish invasion. Unfortunately 
Ankara has in one way weakened its own hand ; by suddenly 
making the invasion thicat much more real than it has been 
for years, it has strengthened Athen’s case for not removing 
its troops from the island. 

So what now ? If an immediate war is avoided the Greek 
and Turkish governments will one day have to negotiate. 
Since the Greek military dictatorship, unlike the Turkish 
government, does not have to bother about an inflamed 
public opinion, it ought to continue on its conciliatory path. 
In particular, it should not send the provocative General 
Grivas back to Cyprus. The Turks, for their part, were push¬ 
ing their luck at mid-week when they rejected a Greek pro¬ 
posal to talk ; it would have been better to try to negotiatr 
about the Greek garrison before resorting to an ultimatum. 
But neither side is likely to get very far without help fromi 
some mutually trusted third party. 

If the Greeks can be persuaded to cut down their troops to 
the limit of 950 stipulated in the Zurich agreements, Turkey 
will have to be persuaded to provide some guarantee that it 
will not invade the island. But the best guarantee of all against 
a Turkish invasion is to make sure that there is no excuse for 
one. This means keeping the Greek Cypriot National Guard 
under tighter control. It also means fortifying the sense of 
.security of the Turkish community—perhaps by enlarging thf 
UN force and widening its powers. But above all it means 
persuading the Greeks and Turks in the island that they must 
make up their minds to live peacefully together. Even ten 
days ago this goal seemed very distant. Today it has for tht 
time being disappeared from view. Yet no long-term solution 
for the island—enosis, independence, or even partition—can 
succeed unless the two communities can Icam at least to 
tolerate each other. 


A Kind of Nuclear Fission 

The investigation into Britain's atomic energy programme by the first specialist parliamentary 
committee raises pretty big issues 


Beneath the quarrelling over whether this country has the 
right size and the right kind of atomic power programme lies 
a much more fundamental dispute ; over whether large-scale 
science projects are better handled by Government or by indus¬ 
try. And this is an argument that applies to aircraft, to com¬ 
puters and to a whole range of advanced skills on which the 
cg^try^s future depends. And beyond the immediate i^ue 


of whether the committee has come up with a sensible or a 
silly report is the larger question of whether specialist com¬ 
mittees can succeed in repressing the balance in Parliament 
between the Government, with access to all the data, and thf 
rest of the House of Commons, with access to virtually nonf' 
The committee on science and technology that carried 
out the investigation into s^tomic eneigy, ikd reported 
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week, was the first of these specialised committees to be set 
up and the first to^ieport. Another is at work on agriculture. 
The idea behind the committees was to start the experiment 
with less contentious, non-party subjects ; but if their investi¬ 
gations and reports go off well^ the pressure will be on for 
more committees, and this time in fklds like foreign affairs and 
defence where party feelings run high but where a well- 
infornurd House of Commons is even more necessary for the 
good of the country than one that is just well up in its atoms. 
Whether the pressure succeeds is another matter, but it would 
obviously be much harder to resist if the first reports from the 
early committees turn out to be models of reason and 
sense. 

The 14 good men and true who have spent the last 
year cross-examining a small army of articulate, arrogant and 
supremely confident witnesses about the atomic programme 
intended that their report should be just that, but it looks 
as if they were the only people who did. They felt, increas¬ 
ingly acutely as the inquiry went on, the lack of an expert 
staff: to give some advice about what questions to ask, and 
guidance about which arguments were on technically weak 
ground. This should be quite easy to put right for the future. 
But the committee also found some government departments 
(it names the Foreign Office), not merely uncooperative but 
actually obstructive. It seems that the FO resented the com¬ 
mittee’s desire to send teams abroad to examine how other 
countries run their nuclear programmes. It may be coinci¬ 
dence, but when the Government appointed a committee 
under Lord Plowden to report on the future of the aircraft 
industry (an inquiry that had a good deal in common with 
this week’s atomic power report), its members visited no foreign 
factories. If this is how government departments are going 
to treat special committees of the House of Commons they 
regard as over-nosy, it bodes ill for the future. Which could, 
of course, be just the effect intended by the Foreign Office, 
which has most to lose (ju.st as the House of Commons has 
most to gain) if the experiment of special inquiries spreads 
to foreign affairs and defence. 


When the committee started taking its evidence, three rows 
were in progrc.ss. There was the row, which has been rumbling 
for years like a bad appendix, over whether the right choice 
was in fact made by the scientists who decided that Britain’s 
programme should be built up on gas-cooled reactors of huge 
size but low running cost. It is a quarrel with infinite permuta¬ 
tions, about technicalities, about accounting methods, about 
uranium supplies, but the majority view is now that the pro¬ 
gramme was broadly right and has been successful. This 
conclusion the committee endorsed. After looking at what 
was happening in the United States, where nuclear power is 
replacing coal even on the low-cost American coalfields, it 
was prepared to concede that the Atomic Energy Authority 
and the Central Electricity Generating Board had judged cor¬ 
rectly : both in- choosing the kind of power station they did, 
and in pushing for the fastest rate of technical improvement 
even although standardisation of designs might in the short 
run have been cheaper. That disposed of row number one. 

Row number two is of more recent date, and has bjcen 
vigorously stirred by no less a person than Lord Penney, who 
has now retired but who gave evidence to the committee as 
chairman of the authority. He, and others, say there are too 
many industrial consortia bidding for atomic contracts. The 
number has come down from five to three, but the contracts 
up for tender have shrunk even faster as the stations got 
bigger. The CEGB may be installing nuclear plant at a faster 
.rate than ever ; but, every time it doubles the size of the 
plant, it halves the number of contracts. The chances'of sby 


consortium getting an order is at best one every two yeai 
and at worst one every six ; and these three lots of over 
heads are carried on every contract, making a difference o 
perhaps £io million to the cost of a large station. On i 
realistic assessment, there is work for only one big desigi 
group ; there are, after all, only two of any substance in th 
whole of the United States. And Lord Penney, along will 
most of the authority, plainly feels that if there is to be onl 
one design organisation, it may as well be his. 

Row number three overlaps this at various points. Th 
Atomic Energy Authority has completed much of the wor 
it was set up to do ; it has given this country nuclear weapon 
of a sort, and it has established the technical guidelines for ai 
atomic power programme. The last major experimenta 
reactor that it is likely to build is now under construction a 
Dounreay. As the volume of research runs down the authority’ 
staff ought to, but doesn’t, run down with it. Industry is takinj 
over more and more of the purely commercial designing an( 
reactor building. The case has been building up for severa 
years for disbanding at least part of the AEA’s big organisa 
tion, and for floating off its purely commercial fuel manufac 
ttiring and treatment business, so that this can be run on thi 
same lines as other nationalised industries. 

This is a bigger hornet’s nest than any argy-bargy abou 
atomic costs. On grounds of sheer common sense, Lord Penne 
is right. One design organisation is all that Britain’s nuclea 
programme needs, and all the experience needed to run it exist 
already inside the authority. Industry would make bigge 
profits acting as the authority’s sub-contractor than it doc 
now running separate design groups all nominally competing 
But maybe the committee sensed the intellectual arrogano 
of scientists who knew they were the biggest with the mostest 
Maybe it feared the future of an electricity industry negotial 
ing with one huge monopoly supplier that was judge anc 
jury about what was technically right. Perhaps it was touchec 
with sympathy for the designers in industry who got most o. 
the brickbats for whatever had gone wrong with the nucleai 
programme so far. Anyway, it could not bring itself to recom 
mend giving the authority such power. 

Yet it couldn’t bring itself, either, to recommend tha 
industry should take over the whole atomic business to riir 
as part of a normal electrical engineering complex, probabl) 
because industry, as now constituted, docs not look that cap 
able of doing it. Sf) the characteristic parliamentary com¬ 
promise emerges: divide the authority into its four constitueni 
parts—weapons, pure research, reactor design and fuel pro¬ 
duction—and thus effectively castrate it. Leave the first two 
wholly non-commercial, departments with the Government 
Arrange for the other, commercial, ones to be operated or 
some form of unspecified partnership with industry. That 
would solve the nasty problem about having only one dcsigr 
team in the country, while still giving industry an active roU 
in it. Everyone happy ? The contented sigh that the committee 
must have given at arriving at so equitable a solution is almost 
audible in the report. 

It may be equitable, but it ignores certain commercia 
realities. Size, plus the ability to finance development and 
endure sizeable early losses, is the reason why General Electric 
and Westinghouse in the United States have dominated the 
American home market, plus what limited atomic export mar¬ 
kets there arc. Size is what permits the Boeing company to 
come close to monopolising the civil aircraft markie,^ Aibd liizt 
is what makes Britain’s Atomic Energy Authority hbw re¬ 
spected the world over. Four little specialised authori^ arc 
not going to command the same respect, not even allied witl' 
industry. And, as the present impasse with the aircraft industr)' 
shows; working out a partnership with the Government is not 
the simple arrs^igetneiit that it seems on paper. 
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WfaydoHiil^ 
use ‘Fn^thoie’? 

The whole liner of the new automatic 
washing machine ma^e by Philips 
Electrical Ltd. is moulded from 
‘Propathene’. Why? 

'Tough. Cost-saving. 

Large complex parts such as this (iner 
can be blow-moulded in one piece 
from ‘Propathenc' ICI polypropylene 
This saves assembly time, labour and 
material costs. 
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Components moulded from 
'Propathene'^iare light in weight, 
tough and rigid, and have 
excellent electrical insulating 
properties through a wide range 
of temperatures. In using 
'Propathene* the moulders. 
Enterprise Plastics Limited, Hull, 
can rely upon the unrivalled 
ICI technical service, backed 
by ICI know-how and experience. 


And you? 

'Propathene* has a wide range of 
applications in many industries. 

Could it be of use to you? 
if so, please telephone or write to: 

Mr. D. C. Stewart, 

'Propathene* Sales Department, 

Tel. Welwyn Garden 23400, 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn GardenCity, 
Herts. 
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Has it brought i 
that market ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Right. Six of them agree, and we quote, 
that it was a courageou.s step. Five of 
them with various degrees of emphasis 
agree that it brings Britain nearer entry to 
the European Economic Community. And 
a fat lot of good that does us. Next Mon¬ 
day Creneral de (Gaulle will speak, so last 
Monday six foreign ministers and their 
umpteen advisers spent six hours in 
Brussels discussing how to discover what 
to discuss at their next meeting when and 
if the general permits them to discuss it. 

Let us be fair. Ostensibly the subject in 
tlie Council of Ministers at Brussels was 
devaluation and what its effect would be 
on the British economy and thereby on 
Britain's attempt to join the EEC. The 
Five had some reason to agree—^agree 
beforehand, French sources suggested— 
that it would be a good thing if the Euro¬ 
pean Commission were to try to find out. 
Unfortunately that was not the Fivers real 
intention. The idea, for which Germans, 
Italians and Luxemburgers each proudly 
claim paternity, was to slide covertly into 
pre-negotiations with Britain by the device 
of asking the commission to talk with 
the British about devaluation. 

M. Couve de Murville, however, was 
not bom yesiterday. Having failed to brush 
this transparent manoeuvre aside with 
the argument that the ministers should 
get down to discussing the basic issues 
left over from the last meeting in Luxem- 
buig, he ensured that the day’s meeting 
should lead to nothing that coukl not 
have been decided in ten minutes without 
meeting at all. I'he commission is to make 
an oral report on the effect of devaluation. 
Having insisted heroically that it could 
not add anything useful without talking 
to the British, it is to be permitted to do 
so, through its normal everyday contacts, 
and Mr Jean Rey, its presictent, is even to 
l)e permitted to visit Londoh on December 
4 th, provided the visit is described as a 
long-standing arrangement. It was not, 
but in a letter where form is everything 
this ^ no pi^-ri^tiation by the back door. 

Ai^ SCH i 2 |Mi|B||lpy better informed* 
ministers ifflpB&rne on December rSth 
the issuer;which has 

not^wped a 1:^1 since the 
niipj&n^lra^Hned thm in ii^B import of 
ite 0 nhdii^:& Willy Brandt insisted 


any nearer 


Brussels 

with a fine show of enthusiasm on Monday 
that at the end of that meeting the mini¬ 
sters are committed to take a decision on 
how to proceed next. I'his sounds like the 
famous “ crunch,” but it could turn out 
to l>e nothing of the sort. 

Su where does the British application 
stand ? T he Five agree that Britain has 
taken a big step towards putting right 
an economy whose weakness worried 
them, and the community officials, at least 
as much as it was claimed to worry 
France. Yet the French can, and do, argue 
that if their previous objections were 
.sound then logically nothing has changed : 
one must wait for results, and though 
devaluation as a concrete action is better 
than the stone-walling that preceded it 
it is not yet a result. Poor M. Couve has 
been much abused in Brussels this week for 
not having the grace to respond more posi¬ 
tively to a step which he himself had 
implicitly urged at Luxemburg. He is the 
more abused because his partners, rightly 
recognising his political motivations, 
refuse to admit that his original objections 
have any force. 

Yet M.. Couve’s misfortune could be 
Britain’s good luck. Gnc of the Germans* 
and Belgians’ justifications for their un¬ 
readiness to push things to a crisis is that 
a time conies when a man simply cannot 
go on putting forward arguments that 
his partners think ridiculous. What counts 
in this calculation is not whether M. 
Couve is uni'casonable but whether his 
partners think him .so. But then—even 
granted that M. Couve wants to be 
loved, and he has had some years of the 
opposite—who believes he is in any posi¬ 
tion to save his own face at the expense 
of his master’s ? 

In any event nothing has been done to 
answer the second and deeper French, 
objection to sterling—its reserve role. 
Whatever thoughts Italy’s finance mini¬ 
ster, Signor Colombo, may have on fund¬ 
ing the sterling balances, they have not 
suHaced in Brussels. A Jew. people in the 
European Commission also have thoughts 
but/.they. reckon that, if finding a tech¬ 
nical solution:» not too difficult, getting 
^ a polHicai agmmenf on one would be 
.Wry difficult indeed. Fromi^hesc sources 
one hears of opposition to funding the 



lt*s “ yes, but ” again from M. Couve 

sterling balances for fear that, freed of 
the restraint of debt, the British, once 
inside a community which has no foriiiai 
common monetary policy, might waltz off 
on primrose paths of their own. Thi^ 
perverse theory sounds like the second 
prong of a gaullist Morton’s Fork hut 
derives, one is told, from the otherwise 
pro-British Dutch and Italians. Clearly 
the worship of financial orthodoxy tecog* 
nises no national frontiers. Dutch and 
Italian political officials, of course, may 
have a different story. But in any event 
nothing formal is on the agenda in 
Brussels, and Britain’s friends here, whu 
think that the British themselves should 
reopen the question, if only to challenge 
the French who raised it originally, are 
still waiting. 

And so on and so on. No one here 
doubts that if the sterling question 
resolved General de Gaulle will readily 
find other objections if he wants to. The 
question comes straight back p politics 
Assuming his press conference oq Mpnday 
is no more than a reiteration 
views, is a:nyone else prepared io 1ms 
as tough as he is ? If Monday’s meeting 
is any evidence, the artswer is ho. Whs*' 
ever reasohs the Five may give for not 
provoking^a crisis at this stage, there, is stiij 
little reason to suppose that any one of 
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them, in the last resort, is prepared to face 
a crisis at all. Certainly there is pressure. 
Already the British application is holding 
up other matters tliat the Council of 
Ministers has to discuss, and a refusal to 
take decisions on other matters important 
to France could add to the pressure. But 
if General de Gaulle is prepared to with¬ 
hold a veto and allow the British appli¬ 
cation to drift ever so gently along, this 
week’s evidence is that his partners will 
let him. 

United Nations 


Off one hook 


By sheer hard diplomatic slogging Mr 
George Brown and Lord Caradon have 
finally broken the Middle East deadlock. 
Well, the one in New York, anyway. On 
Wednesday the Security Council—unani¬ 
mously, to almost everyone’s surpri.se— 
passed its first resolution on the Arab- 
Israeli issue since the end of the June war. 
This British-sponsored resolution covers 
a lot of ground ; on the central is.suc of 
Israel’s withdrawal it compromises be¬ 
tween the vagueness of llie American 
resolution and the precision of the Afro- 
Asian one. The resolution calls for the 
withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
territories occupied in the recent conflict. 
Lord Caradon’s la.st-ditch battle was his 
successful rejection of a Russian effort to 
insert “ all the ” before the word “ terri¬ 
tories.” With the Egyptians signifying 
assent, the Russians then voted the 
straight Caradon line. 'I'he Indian dele¬ 
gate had made the j 3 oint that by with¬ 
drawal he understood “ total ” with¬ 
drawal. Lord Caradon did not agree. 

Lord C^aradon recently .said that he 
was not interested in victory in New York, 
only in success in the Middle East. The 
trouble is that the one will not necessarily 
lead to the other. Some Arabs, including 
King Hu.sscin, have expressed satisfaction 
with the British resolution ; Lsraelis, with 
more cynicism than enthusiasm, have im¬ 
plied that they could live with it. I’hi.s 
means, in effect, that they believe they can 
stall this amount of pressure for their with¬ 
drawal. For Israel has made it quite plain 
that it is determined to stay on the pres¬ 
ent ceasefire lines until it can obtain its 
aim of direct peace negotiations with the 
Arabs ; it would then put forward its own 
proposals for new frontiers. 

I'he council resolution reiterates the 
right of every state in the area to live at 
peace. It aflirnis the necessity for guaran¬ 
teeing the territorial inviolability and 
political independence of every state in 
the area, through measures including the 
establishment of demilitarised zones* The 
Israelis are still entitled to ask the United 
Nations how these guarantees—including 
the guarantee of freedom for Israeli ships 
in the Tiran straits and the Suez canal-^ 
are to be enforced. They have bitter 
memories of earlier UN resolutions that 
evaporated like water in the desert. They 


still want a clear, direct commitment from 
their main Arab neighbours. If Russia 
had l)een prepared to let a resolution like 
Lord Caradon’s through before the June 
war, or even, perhaps,, directly after it, 
it might have meant a true breakthrough. 
But now, with the Israeli position harden¬ 
ing by the day, the only effective result 
is likely to be the despatch of ^e Secre¬ 
tary-General’s .special representative to the 
area “ to establish and maintain contacts 
with the states concerned.” Lord Caradon 
has long maintained that this in itself 
might do immense good. In the face of 
Israeli intransigence and Arab fatalism, 
one doubts whether he can he right. 


South Arabia 


Faceless no longer 


The conversation nt)W going on in Geneva 
between a British delegation, led by Lord 
Shackleton, and a National Liberation 
Front delegation, led by Mr Qahtan 
Shaabi, defles imagination. In a week’s 
time the NLF men will be the ruler.s of 
a large independent and as yet unnamed 
country consisting of the South Arabian 
Federation, Aden and the East Aden 
Protectorates. 'Fheir country, after a 
century and a quarter of British rule or 
influence, has little unity, almost no sur¬ 
viving institutions and practically no 
money or hope of money ; they themselves 
have no expierience except as the thump- 
ingly successful leaders of an underground 
terrorist organisation. What, in the face of 
this, will Britain's protests about its own 
post-devaluation poverty .sound like ? 

Yet it is vastly better that these talks 
should have been .squeezed in at the 
twelfth hour than not at all. If the British 
had left this week, as seemed likely at the 
beginning of the month, the odds on their 
having to fight their way out would have 
!)een a lot higher than they are now. I'hc 
keys would have had to be dropped out 


of the departing helicopters on to the 
faceless ones below ; there would prob¬ 
ably have been no cheques to follow, T'hc 
position of the few hundred British 
civilians who will he staying on after the 
troops depart would have been even more 
unenviable than it already is. And South 
Arabia would have been independent— 
and adrift. There is no guarantee that 
all or some of this won’t still happen. But 
it is a tribute to the nerve of Mr George 
Brown and Sir Humphrey Trevelyan that 
the formalities of handing over power are 
\ye\ng gone through—even if at the 
speeded-up rate of an old comic movie. 

'Fhe main formality is to he the signing 
of a “ treaty of ce.ssion ” which will trans¬ 
fer sovereignty and administrative 
authority over Aden to the National 
Liberation Front. More detailed negotia¬ 
tions can continue, as Mr Brown told the 
House of Commons on November 14th, 
after the end of the month when South 
Arabia is independent and the British 
high commission officials, or some of 
them, have been turned into embassy 
oflicials. The British have been working 
hard and long in Aden and the federa¬ 
tion ; even if the bulk of tiieir efforts now 
looks a vast dustbin of sweat, toil and 
bank notes, there must l)e something left 
worth passing on to the new rulers. 

Rut what the NLF is mainly interested 
in is some nice new liank notes. I'heir 
seven-man team has come to Geneva to 
bargain for more than the £60 million 
which the British government said last 
June it was prepared to offer the federa¬ 
tion after indefiendenre. This offer was 
part of a package defence deal, including 
the stationing of an RAF V-l)omher force 
at Masira island ; roughly £50 million 
of the offered aid was to go on South 
Arabia’s own defences. The British argu¬ 
ment is that six months ago South Arabia 
was threatened by external aggression 
from the Egyptian troops then in Yemen ; 
now this threat has been removed and with 
it the need for .so much money. 'Fhe 
more honest, though unusable, argument 
is that at the time of the offer the govern- 
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inent was under strong political pressure 
from the opposition to make arrangements 
to defend the federal headers; with the 
NLF taking over from the federalism the 
pressure is all the other way. And with 
the British economy in the mess it is^ this 
is no time to resist much pressure. 

Since August, South Arabia has been 
turned inside out. But the security situa¬ 
tion is much as it was. The survival of 
the federal leaders was thought to depend 
on the strength of the South Arabian 
army and police; the same may be true 
of the National Liberation Front. The 
threat of external aggression across the 
Yemeni frontier was largely an excuse for 
subsidising the army. The NLF has more 
popular support than the federal leaders 
but its claim that a wildly disunited 
country is solidly behind it is pure 
nonsense. It needs the army, and the army 
needs to be paid. And there is no money 
to do this unless the British pay up. 

This argument is as unusable for the 
NLF as the domestic political one is for 
the British. Mr Shaabi and his men have 
come in on another tack : Britain has 
been “exploiting** Aden and its hinter¬ 
land for 128 years without laying the 
basis for a healthy economy and it should 
not just scuttle leaving the place broke. 
'Fhere is some truth in the second part of 
this. Aden is a service economy and there 
are fewer and fewer people, businesses or 
ships to service. The removal of the 
British base has left a great many people 
without jobs or the hope of jobs. Outside 
Aden, life is rough ; lack of water, com¬ 
munications and security means that 
many if not most of the inhabitants live 
on the margin of subsistence. The money 
spent on the British base is enough to 
make a British taxpayer wilt; very little 
has gone on schemes to improve agricul¬ 
ture or fishing, or to start small industries. 
The moral responsibility is inescapable, 
and Mr Shaabi is making sure that the 
British are aware of it. 

But what weight does moral respon¬ 
sibility carry with a harassed British 
government, particularly when presented 
by a man whose followers were very 
recently, if not still, lobbing grenades at 
British citizens ? Mr Shaabi has a tough 
case to argue kcross that Geneva table: 
At Irast he will be spared a defensive 
mutter about devaluation from Lord 
Shackleton; South Arabia’s currency is 
tied to the pound so the small revenue 
it already has is now worth that much 
less. • 

Perm 

Barren bluff 


Low-lying and waterless, Pcrim Island 
sits at the southern gateway to the Red 
Sea, overlooked by. the cliffs of Yemen on 
its eastern side. It will become part of the 
new state , of South Arabia tlmt will be 
bom by November 30th. It has therefore 
b^me. a Mlicose gleam in the eye of at 
Mit one member of the National Libera- 
uon Front government-to-be. 



It is easy to see why. With Sharm el 
Sheikh at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Aqaba firmly held by the Israelis, it must 
be tempting to some Arabs to consider 
other ways of imposing a blockade bn 
Israeli ships sailing to and from Eilat. 
Perim is one possibility. Medium-sized 
guns installed on the island could easily 
range across the shipping channel of Bab- 
el-Mandeb. Mr Ismail, a member of the 
NLF high command, said on November 


15th that South Arabia would use Pecitu 
to close the channel to Israeli ships. 
The FFpnt*s leader, Mr Shaabi, refused 
to confirm this when questioned on his 
way to the Geneva negotiations. 

Whether guns alone could deny the use 
of the channel to Israeli ships, without 
naval and air patrols to back them up, is 
questionable. I'he guns would have to be 
directed by radar; this is why Perim 
a better gunsite than the mainland diffs 
The installation of the guns would take 
time. It would also cost a good deal; 
anti-aircraft defences would have to 
be provided, and the harbour and 
airstrip improved. Even then the 
island would have a doubtful military 
value. It would be difficult to defend 
the installations and maintain the 
garrison (which would be dependent, for 
instance, on distilling plants for water) 
against determined bombing attacks. The 
Israelis at the moment have no bombe^^ 
that could reach Perim. But if guns were 
put on the island it is pretty obvious that 
they would start shopping around foi 
suitable long-range aircraft. For the 
South Arabians to fortify Perim, with all 
its baleful political consequences, would 
be to fly in the face of realistic military 
calculation. There is little to be gained 
by threatening to brandish a weapon that 
could snap so easily in the hand. 


India 

One, two, out 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Indian democracy took a knock on Tues¬ 
day. By the day’s end two state govern¬ 
ments had been bundled out of office 
under the emergency powers vested by 
the constitution in President Zakir Husain 
and the state governors. In effect the 
Congress party government at the centre 
has snuffed out two regimes run by rival 
political parties. The inevitable result is 
an outcry of protest. One left-wing mem¬ 
ber of parliament said that Tuesday's 
actions may start a trend towards 
authoritarianism that could soon over¬ 
whelm today's “ mini-dictators ** like Mrs 
Gandhi and her colleagues. 

In truth both the* Congress party and 
its rivals are equally to blame for this 
breakdown of the normal constitutional 
process. In West Bengal the ragbag 
United Front dominated by left-^ing 
communists had clearly been reduced to 
a minority when 17 members of the state’s 
legislative assembly changed sides on 
November 2nd. Quite properly, the state 
governor asked the chief minister, Mr 
Ajoy Mukherjee, to call the assembly into 
session to try for a fr^sh vote of confidence 
before November 23rd. But this sugg|estion 
was rejected on wholly unconvincing 
grounds. After consultations with New 
Delhi the governor renewed his plea on 
November 12th, but Mr Mukherjee. still 
refused to summon the eisseml^ly before 
December i8thr He accomiphied this 
refusal with a legal quibble over a 


governor’s powers vis-a-vis his chief 
minister and an attempt to stall the 
matter by calling for it to be referred to 
the .supreme court. The chief minister’s 
communist colleagues threatened a mass 
uprising if the governor intervened against 
a ‘popular ** ministry. 

This second refusal put the central 
government on a spot. Mrs Gandhi did 
not want to let the West Bengal cabinet 
get away with its deflance, yet she hesi> 
tated to act. For one thing, she was 
anxious not to alienate left-wing opinion 
because her whole endeavour since the 
reverse in last February’s election has been 
to give herself the same left-leaning image 
her father had. She was also appalled at the 
thought of the communists in West Bengal 
carrying their defiance into the streets. 
She sought to tempori^. Yet anothei 
effort was made by the governor to per¬ 
suade the chief minister to back down. 
But he would not, and in the end Mrs 
Gandhi gave in to the advice of her 
senior colleagues—Mr Morarji Desai in 
particular—and let the governor invoke 
his discretionary powers to throw the 
United Front ministry out. 

Its dismissal came at eight p.m. on 
Tuesday. Armed police and troops had 
already started to take up position:) 
several hours before all over West Bengal 
in accordance with prearranged plans. 
Everyone is keeping his fingers crossed 
about the extent to which these powers of 
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Why you should 
introduce the VR-7103 
to the people who matter 
in your organisation 


Possibly you’ve never considered 
using Videotape recording in your 
field. You should. The Ampex 
VR-7103 costs less than shooting 
and showing motion pictures, yet 
offers far, far more. The follow- 
ittg are but a few ways to increase 
efficiency, save money, time and 
manpower. Whatever your field. 

IN INDUSTRY 

The ultimate in works-study and 
production control, the VR-yxoj 
shows you the problem areas 
where you couldn’t send an opera^- 
tive. There’s a record for evalua¬ 
tion as soon as you want It. One 
console far from the cameras en¬ 
ables a single controller to be 
everywhere at once. 

IN BUSINESS’ 

You can put conferences, presenta- 
ations, board meetings on record 
and monitor them concurrently on 
the VR-7X03. There’s no limit to 
the audience who can tenefit from 
sales talk while it’s actually hap¬ 
pening. And you can give repeat 
performances as long as you keep 
the tape. Or you dear tiie tape and 
use it on something else. Think of 
the saving in man hours. And 
money. 



IN RETAILIN8 

Closed-circuit television is already 
in use in many outlets. The V R-7103 
gives you simultaneous monitoring 
and a permanent record. Or use it 
for market research. Pick up reac¬ 
tions to new pack designs, new 
displays and give yourself time to 
evaluate your findings. It’s a 
prst^ fair anti-shopli^r device, 
too. 

IN SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, SPORT 

In medicine, teaching, sport, re¬ 
search, local government, advert¬ 
ising, the theatre... whatever your 
field, there’s need of the VR-ytoj. 


THIS IS THE VR-7103 

u The only low cost video system 
providing assured interchange- 
ability between machine, line stan¬ 
dards and Continents □ A complete 
system. Camera, VR-7103 video¬ 
tape recorder and closed-circuit 
console G It uses natural light 

□ The camera is fully automatic 

□ It’s transportable. All you need 
is a power point □ Find out more 
by writing to your nearest Ampex 
office. 
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“In times of crisis... 

as in times of prosperity 
it is essential for 
businessmen to read the 
Financial Times” 


Says John Bedford, Chairman, Debenhams Ltd. 



The Financiai Times 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. Accurately—concisely. 
Puts business first—ask any advertiser ^ 
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repression will have to he used. 

In place of the outgoing ministry a new 
,>ne has l^een instated, headed by the 
leader of the Novefnher and defectors. It 
will have to face a vote of confidence in 
tl,e assembly, which is now summoned to 
,„eet on November 29th. Meantime the 
Congress party has to decide its own line 
of action. With members in a house 
of 2B0 it can either support a minority 
tjovernment, which must in the nature 
of things l)e unstable, or enter into a 
roalition with the defectors from the 
t'jected government. If it adopts the latfer 
rourse there will have been a major 
shift in the Congress party’s policies. It 
turned dciwn all offers of alliance both 
l»efore and after the February election. 
A choice now in favour of accommodation 
in West Bengal could open up prospects 
of left-of-centre coalitions elsewhere as 
well. This would offer a plausible alterna¬ 
tive to the squabbling “ united fronts ” 
now running several states. 

riie .second government dismissed on 
I'uesday was that of Haryana, a state 
(arved out of Punjab a year ago. Here 
the central government was on much 
stronger grounds. In the state assembly, 
with only 81 members in all, as many as 
i7 legislators had crossed and recrossed 
the floor. One. of them achieved the 
distinction of having changed sides five 
times since March. The bait of office and 
pel haps cash as well was used by lx)tli 
the ruling group and the opjXKsition to 
win support. I'his was an intolerable 
situation. It has now been ended by a 
dissolution of the a.ssenibly and an order 
1(11 fresh elections. No tears are likely lo 
lie shed over the old regime ; but there 
IS no guarantee that a new election will 
throw up a stable majority. 

Nigeria 

The war that waited 


FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

On Wednesday Nigeria welcomed the 
Organisation of African Unity's mission 
>f heads of state who are seeking to help 
to end the civil war. The emperor of 
Ethiopia, Creneral .Ankrah of (Jhaiia and 
the presidents of Cameron, Congo (Kin- 
^ha.sa), Liberia and Niger had undertaken 
the task, but hopes that the mission could 
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reach Lagos by the end of Septemfier 
quickly faded. I'he federal government 
there accepted it only on the understand¬ 
ing that the OAU intended no interven¬ 
tion in Nigeria’s internal affairs, while the 
Biafrans hailed the idea of OAU media¬ 
tion. When the mission at last reached 
Lagos this week, it was minus the Congo¬ 
lese and Liberian presidents. 

Fortunately the civil war has waited for 
the mission. During the last month, in 
fact, it has barely moved at all. The 
most recent major engagement was the 
federal capture of Calabar on October 
18th, followed by a slow expansion of 
federal control east of the old slave port 
to the Cameroun liorder and north-west 
in an arc behind Oron, which Biafra is 
reported to have fortified heavily. 

The going has been slow in the extreme 
south-east and slower still around Enugu, 
which was occupied on October 4th. Cov- 
erninent troops there have had to inter¬ 
rupt their looting activities on several 
occasions to repel determined Biafran 
assaults. In the mid-west the Nigerian 
army sulks like Achilles on the wrong 
(west) side of the Niger river, now and 
then venting its frustration on civilians 
in the 1 bo-speaking areas. The govern¬ 
ment press made a great to-do about the 
twenty-four hour ceasefire which per¬ 
mitted a Red Cross plane to deliver sup¬ 
plies to Port Harcourt last week, but 
except for skirmishes the ceasefire has 
la.sted for weeks. 

For .some time it has been thought that 
the lull in heavy fighting is the necessary 
prelude to the long-awaited attack on 
Port Harcourt itself. The delta city and 
its airport are of major military and 
political inqjortance, being the only real 
administrative centre still in the Biafrans’ 
hands and their only oi)erating entry 
point for arms supplies. There are still 
many signs that the buildup for such an 
attack is under way. ITie federal army is 
now up to alK)ut 50,000 men, and the navy 
has just acquired three speedy motor 
patrol lx)ats from Russia. Army officers 
and civilian tacticians say Port Harcourt 
is their last important objective. I'hey 
would like to occupy it and then sit tight 
all round the edges of Iboland until the 
Biafrans agree to negotiate on federal 
terms. But they also want to take the 
city and the adjacent oil installations 
with the minimum of destruction. 

While the fighting has eased off", Lagos 
has been filling the air with loud talk 
of magnanimity. Cieneral (iowon and 
many of his aides are determined to be 
generous victors. But even if the Ibo 
leaders believe in their intentions, they 
remain .sceptical about their ability to 
control the behaviour of the federal 
troops. Biafra's representatives abroad 
have been whispering alx>ui guarantees 
for the safety of the civilian population 
(presumably they would want interna¬ 
tional truce supervisors), but its propa¬ 
gandists on the home front promise only 
a fight to the finwh. 

While waiting for something to happen, 
the federal government will be happy to 
give the OAU mission its version both of 


the war and of the path to i)eace. The visit¬ 
ing heads of state are likely to listen 
politely enough but put on discreet 
pressure for some new peace initiative 
by Lagos, including perhaps its approval 
of a mediatory effort by Emperor Haile 
Selassie or by the whole group. I'he 
emperor seems to l>e determined to im¬ 
prove the image of the OAL^. Hi.s deter-' 
mination may he enough to unite the 
members of the mission, who came to 
Lagos without any agenda or any prior 
consultation among themselves ; hut he 
will surely find the Nigerians more stub¬ 
born. (^neral (iowon feels he must have 
a decisive victory to put Nigeria on a 
united footing again. He is equally insis¬ 
tent that the civil war is an internal 
affair, not to he resolved by international¬ 
ising the peace. Although the fighting is 
not now at its fiercest, the prospects for 
peacemakers are leally no better than they 
have been since the war began. 

West Africa 

Hands across the 
Senegal _ 

On November i8th the governments of 
Senegal, Mauretania, Mali and Guinea 
announced that they had agreed on five 
joint projects, costing $16 million, for the 
development of the Senegal river valley. 
This constructive piece of African regional 
co-oi)eratitin was the product of four 
years’ work in the joint committee of the 
riparian states, which led to a successful 
meeting of the four presidents in Bamako 
on November 6th and a further ministerial 
session in Dakar which brought last week's 
definitive agreement. 

It is significant that the leadership of 
Senegal, France’s closest ally in Africa, 
has been accepted by the only three ex- 
French African states that are not 
members of the Afro-Malagasy Common 
Organisation (Ocam). The agreement is 
something of a personal triumph for 
Senegal’s President Senghor, who has 
worked hard to convert his neighbours to 
his conception of a French-speaking 
African “ commonwealth.” But Senegal is 
taking on three difficult partners. 

Mauretania’s relations with France, and 
with African states closely linked with 
France, are still uneasy. Its need for 
Algerian support in its resistance to 
Moroccan territorial claims has led 
Mauretania to align itself with the more 
radical African countries. Its relations 
with Senegal are inevitably difficult, 
because the Wolof, the most important 
tribe in Senegal, also inhabit the 
Mauretanian side of the Senegal river; and 
Mauretania’s main domestic conflict is 
between them and the dominant Arabo- 
Berber community in the largely desert 
state. 

Mali, which in several respects is 
Senegal’s natural hinterland, broke with it 
in i960 after a brief experiment in federa¬ 
tion, and followed Guinea along a line of 
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“ niarxist ” policies that separated these 
two new states fronf-the other ex-French 
African republics. But Mali has never 
broken with France as completely as 
Guinea did ; and its groping attempts to 
restore contact brought it last February 
to an agreement that provides French 
backing for Maliks currency and commits 
Mali to carry out economic and financial 
reforms that would enable it to rejoin the 
franc area. President Modibo Keita’s 
attempts to implement these reforms have 
involved him in an acute internal struggle. 
The meeting of the four presidents on 
November 6th, originally scheduled for 
Nouakchott, eventually had to be held in 
Bamako because the Malian president did 
not feel able to leave his capital even for 
a couple of days. 

What has made most headlines in West 
Africa is Guinea's return from nine years 
of proud, impoverished isolation. In 
September the African summit conference 
at Kinshasa saw the settlement of the 
quarrel that had led to the detention of 
(juinea's foreign minister in tlie Ivory 
Coast. In October President Sekou Toure 
declared his readiness to le-establish 
relations with France. This month Guinea 
took part in the agreement on SenegaJ 
river development—although it was as 
recently as January that it had temporarily 
withdrawn from this co-operative venture. 
Guinea’s new approach to Paris has been 
rather coolly received there. The French 
remember that a previous attempt at 
reconciliation foundered in 1965; they 
note that Conakry’s new change of 
course followed the reduction of American 
aid to Guinea. Mr Senghor, however, 
appears genuinely glad to welcome Mr 
Sekou Toure back into the club. 

The inter-state committee for Senegal 
river development, whose secretary-general 
is an impressive young Malian, Mr Robert 
Ndaw, has a programme that includes a 
dam at Joina that is expected to yield 
plentiful hydroelectric power and the 
creation of fiood plains over an area 500 
miles long and 15 miles wide. There 
are also plans for other dams and for 
making 550 miles of the river navigable 
for sea-going vessels. The work of the 
committee, which was formed in 1963 on 
the initiative of Senegal, was encouraged 
in 1965 by an offer of $5 million from the 
United Nations. In Dakar this week, 
regional harmonisation within the frame¬ 
work of the UN Economic Commission 
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for Africa has been discussed by finance 
ministers and officials from twelve West 
African countries. But the continuing con¬ 
flict in Nigeria, which is by far the largest 
West African cobntry in terms of popu¬ 
lation and economic weight, discourages 
hopes that such a regional organisation 
is likely to develop quickly. 

Aldabra 


For the birds 


The scientists will be delighted. I'he 
unique ecology of Aldabra, where they 
can scrutinise the evolutionary process in 
a place virtually untouched by man, is 
to be preserved. The Ministry of Defence 
lias decided to shelve the plan it had 
earlier accepted in principle to build 
a staging-post on this island in the Indian 
Ocean. It has retained the option to re¬ 
consider its decision later, but it looks 
as if this atoll will never loom on the 
strategic horizon again. 

Economy dictated the decision. The 
ministry admits that Britain will lose 
flexibility in its ability to deploy troops 
around the Indian Ocean. I'he gloss is 
that while a staging-post on Aldabra is 
desirable, it is not essential. Maybe. But 
if the Middle Eastern route to Gan 
is closed, only the long and costly westa- 
bout route across America and the Pacific 
will remain—unless the military planners 
start to consider the chances of getting 
Kenya’s permission to fly into the Indian 
Ocean via Nairobi. 

I’he loss of the Aldabra project is part 
of the latest round of defence cuts 
forced on Britain by economic weakness. 
The chance of using this atoll to make 
what is left of Britain’s military presence 
in the Indian Ocean more credible in the 
19 70s has l>een sacrificed to shorter-term 
gains. The withdrawal from Singapore 
and Malaysia will not be accelerated ; the 
development of baselets in the Persian 
Gulf will continue. And the commitment 
to Europe has been given even higher 
priority over the ability to respond fast 
to events in the Indian Ocean. The 
Harrier vertical take-off plane is to go 
ahead ; this is essentially a weapon for 
Europe. 

Aldabra is not the only cut. An aircraft- 
carrier is to be paid off i8 months before 
its time. An order for replacing the heavy- 
lift helicopters that played a useful part 
in the Indonesian confrontation has been 
cancelled. Orders for arms and equip¬ 
ment are being postponed; stocks are 
being run down. Such is Britain’s feeble¬ 
ness. As the waves of the Indian Ocean 
crash against the shores Qf Africa, 
Arabia, India, Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Australia someone, someday in the 1970s, 
will realise that what happens pn these 
seas and shores is beyond Britain’s power 
to influence by military action. Someone 
will have to do the job—and, with the 
tortoises basking unharmed on Aldabra, 
it will presumably have «to be the 
Americans. 


Germany 

But can we trust 
one another? 

FflOM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

There may be few things for which 
Germans envy Britons these days. But 
there is certainly one—they envy what 
the Germans still believe is the under¬ 
lying assumption in Britain of national 
solidarity and individual common sense in 
a time of collective danger. In Germany 
they still don’t trust ea^ other quite as 
much as that. The chairman of the trade 
union federation, Ludwig Rosenberg, was 
asked a week ago, with a reference to 
British ways, whether he was being unduly 
suspicious of the measures proposed by 
the Bonn government for coping with a 

state of national emergency,” He replied 
guardedly that “ what we have all 
experienced does not warrant our being 
branded for ever as poor democrats. But 
it does oblige us to be more vigilant than 
the others.” 

This was on November i6th, in the 
course of the second of the public sessiom 
staged by the Bundestag committees for 
legal and internal affairs on this problem 
of ” emergency powers.” The committee’s 
meetings arc designed to let the legislators 
at Bonn hear at first hand why .so many 
people outside parliament are so deeply 
concerned at the magnitude of the 
emergency powers which the government 
is seeking. 

The hearings — everybody uses the 
English word — arc an innovation from 
the United States. As in the United States, 
they arc being relayed in full on radio 
and television. At the first hearing on 
November gth, eight professors elaborated 
the doubts exciting much of the academic 
world. And on November i6th Otto Bren¬ 
ner, the metal workers’ leftwards-driving 
leader, supported Herr Rosenberg in stat¬ 
ing the objections of the majority of west 
Germany’s seven million trade unionists. 
There are to be further hearings on Nov¬ 
ember 30th, and December 7th and 14th. 
The practice is being generally welcomed 
as a bracing exercise in parliamentary 
democracy. Only the use of the word 
” hearing ” is in doubt. What, purists 
want to know, is wrong with the German 
Anhorung ? They ask in vain. 

Successive governments have been trying 
for 20 years to persuade successive parlia¬ 
ments to approve a reserve of laws that 
would be brought into effect should 
normal procedures of government ever 
become impracticable. National pride has 
also played a part in these considerations. 
For untU such safeguards exist, at least on 
paper, the western allies would have the 
right by treaty to step in and govern 
whenever and wherever they deem dis¬ 
order to be jeopardising tlie safety of their 
forces stationed in Germany. But in the 
circumstances of 1^67 this limitation of 
old-fangled sovereignty is scarcely resented 
outside the harangu^ of the National 









This is David Williams. 

He imports Japanese cameras. 

In 6 years his business has zoomed 
from £10,000 to £1,000,000. 

That means a whole load of delivery headaches, 
pilfering, breakages and warehouse rental, 
doesn't it? 


No. 

As a matter of fact. David Williams doesn't suffer 
from any of these problems. But then he does 
freight his equipment by a rather cunning service. 

An Air Canada service. From Japan. 

This is not the contradiction it sounds. Vancouver 
happens to be two sailing days and several hundred 
dollars nearer Tokyo than any major North American 
port. So David Williams' photographic equipment 
goes by sea (10 days) to Vancouver Thence to 
London by air. Total combined journey. 12 to 16 
days. (By sea all the way, at least 35 days.) 

This saving in time is precious if you work on 90> 
day credit like David Williams. And essential if you 
have stockists whose bread and butter depends on 
being first with the new models and fast with the 
spares. 

Time isn't all you save. There's hard cash, for a 
start.The rates on this route are the lowest available. 
We've checked them all. What's more, heavy crating 
isn't necessary. (It used to take five of David 
Williams’ men half a day to unpack the equipment 
when it arrived by sea—then he had to pay some¬ 
one to cart the crates away.) 


Pilfering is virtually non-existent. (Air Canada's 
lorry meets the ship at Vancouver. Goods normally 
clear London Airport in 24 hours.) Breakages are 
few and far between now. too. (Due partly to 
Japanese genius for packing and the fact that as 
Vancouver is the first port of call the cameras are 
often placed in special compartments so they go 
in last and come out first.) Then warehouses ? Who 
needs them with a guaranteed delivery service. 

Guaranteed? As far as humanly possible. In 
November, for example, when labour problems 
caused a hold-up in the sea/air service. Air Canada 
drove a whole consignment of projectors, destined 
for the Christmas trade, across the continent to 
Montreal in a fleet of lorries. Then London was fog¬ 
bound so the whole operation was repeated from 
Prestwick to meet the deadline. We hasten to a*dd 
that such acts of God and men aren't usual. The 
care Air Canada takes to deliver the goods is. 

AIR CANADA ® 

39 Dnv(»r Street. LondAn W 1.01*629 8292. St. Andrew Houae, 

50 Sauchiehail Street, 6las.AAw C.2. Douglas iSil/6 ■ Manchester 
Central 8882/3 • Birmingham Central 4516/6 * Leeds 20628 
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new thinking 

is part of the pattern at Tl 


Tube Investments Limited 

an advanced e ngi neering group 


Tl moves in new worlds of technology probing, pioneering 
and producing practical results Such as 3-roll piercing an 
important new tube-making technique, computer-controlled 
steel-making; the world's most advanced rolling mill; as well 
as unique test equipment tor research and production. It 
endeavours always to make things better from the first fully- 
folding bicycle to the world s smallest precision tube. Pro¬ 
gressive new thinking is also apparent in management 
control in the utilisation and development of personnel, the 
efficient rationalisation of production, and the employment of 
group resources In the way most effective for long-term 
stability and growth. A group strong in resources and ideas 
and a potent force in Britain’s economy. 

A l•ra• bora ■nmimt tub* b*lng 100% uitr«»on»o*Uv t**t*d on a new machine raoently inatalltd at Thr 
Chesterfield Tuba Co. Ltd. 
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Democrats. Indeed, Herr Rosenberg 
advised tlie government on November 
i6tli to talk the allies into renouncing 
their right to interfere. It had become 
superfluous ; today the security of allied 
and Bundeswchr troops was ins^arable. 

What the planners seem to have chiefly 
in mind is chaos precipitated either by 
some vast natural catastrophe or by war. 
I'hey have found that acceptable arrange¬ 
ments for roping with natural catastrophe 
arc more easily conceivable than those 
for roping with war, which might be 
international and nuclear or a more 
limited civil war with east Cjerniany 
emerging from a communist bid to seize 
power in west Ciermany and Berlin. The 
latter contingency seems to l)e the one 
that is most feared. East Germany’s 
hysterical damning of west Germany's 
proposed emergency laws is worth noting. 

A whole scries of more or less simple 
laws designed to keep the country work¬ 
ing, housed and fed in the. event of a 
catastrophe has already been approved 
hy the Bundestag. I'hey required only a 
simple majority. But succe.ssive gov¬ 
ernments, including today’s Kiesinger 
coalition, have run into hitherto un.sur- 
iiiountable opposition to other more 
tundamental legislation. "I'his would 
entail a restatement of the citizen’s rights 
as defined in the basic law' ; it therefore 
has to he .supported hy a majority of 
two-thirds of both houses of parliament, 
riie coalition government was formed a 
year ago partly with a view to deploying 
its overwhelming majority in the Bundes¬ 
tag to carry tlie emergency powers hill 
through in its far-reaching entirety. The 
minister of the interior, Paul Liicke, a 
CUiristian Democrat much re.spertcd hy 
the Social Democrats, still hopes to fintsh 
the business before the next general 
election in 1969. But it looks as though 
he will he compelled to jettison yet more 
of his precious cargf) of decrees. 'logether 
with the 50 Free Democrats, who have 
different ideas of their own, the 90 Social 
Democratic deputies opposing the hill in 
its present form could imperil Herr 
Liicke's two-thirds majority. 

It is that deeply ingrained suspicion 
that so many (ierrnans seem to have of 
each other’s sincerity that for better or 
worse is holding up the hill. The trait is 
discernible in what is often described as 
the bill’s “ legal perfectionism,” stipulating 
in paragraph after paragraph exactly what 
should be done in exactly what hypo¬ 
thetical circumstances. It is visible again 
in the misgivings aired by dons and trade 
unionists at the Bundestag hearings. 

I'he dons, for instance, naturally 
enjoyed exposing holes in the plan for 
convening ah emergency parliament (com¬ 
posed of 22 members of the Bundestag 
and 11 of the upper house, the Bund^rat) 
if the Bundestag is prevented from 
assembling in full strength. Professor 
Thomas Ellwein of l^ahkfurt asked how 
on earth they could hope to organise the 
('ountry’s supplies and expect people to 
stay in their usual places of work if it 
was impossible at the same time to bring 
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together a few hundred deputies. Professor 
Wolfgang Abendroth, of Marburg, frankly 
acknowledged that hia, opposition to any 
changes in the basic law was based on 
distrust, not of parliament, but of "the 
authoritarian tendencies outside—a legacy 
of the past—that would ^iic the oppor¬ 
tunity to come to the fore. 

Both the trade unionists, Herr Rosen¬ 
berg and Herr Brenner, conceded that 
legislation for a .state of emergency, might 
be necessary. But they wanted to see more 
effective pn^vision for curbing the handful 
of men who would wield emergency 
powers. Herr Rosenberg criticised par¬ 
ticularly the potentially unrepresentative 
character of the emergenev parliament. 
Herr Brennei would have none of the 
provisions for depriving workers of their 
right to strike and act together. 

Suez canal 


Will it ever reopen? 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

Quiet flows the canal, quieter perhaps 
chan any other waterway in the world, and 
the Egyptian government seems fatalistic¬ 
ally resigned to this state of affairs. An 
occasional shell may lob overhead, 
enemy aircraft may ” penetrate our air 
space ” but water laps indolently over tlie 
sandy bed of the Suez canal as it silts up 
at the rate of more than a foot a year. 

For the present Egypt is not .suffering 
unduly from the canal’s closure. Canal 
tolls, plus subsidiary trade, were reckoned 
in 1966 at $;^o8 million. The actual tolls 
for the year that ended on June ;p, 1967, 
had been estimated at $250 millit»ii. 
Fhis estimate guided the agreement at 
the Arab summit meeting in August when 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Libya agreed 
to pay £95 million a year (or $266 million 
at the old rate of exchange) to Egypt in 
lieu of lost lolls. Of this total Kuwait was 
to pay roughly £39 million, Saudi Arabia 
£34 million and Libya £22 million. .And 
so far at least, the payments ai*e coming 
through on time. Saudi Arabia paid in 
its first quarterly instalment on October 
15th, Libya on October 30tli. Kuwait, 
.which is paying monthly, handed over its 
second monthly instalment this week. 

Egypt still has to carry the loss of its 
subsidiary canal zone earning.s, including 
the loss of tourist traffic. It also has a 
largely unemployed labour force which 
used to work ftir the Suez Canal Authority, 
and it has had the additional cost of hav¬ 
ing to evacuate most of this force to the 
Nile delta because of the insecurity of 
the zone. Canal pilots are being 
encouraged to take paid leave for several 
years ahead, and this applies also to many 
senior officials in the canal authority. 

This indicates Cairo’s pessimism about 
when the canal can be reopened. The 
physical, as opposed to the political, 
troubles would not be all that hard ; the 
canal authority claims it could clear the 
canal in three months if fhe Israelis with¬ 
drew from the cast bank. There is some 


deliberate vagueness about liow main 
ships were sunk in the canal to block it, 
hut tlie generally accepted figure of ih 
shif)s or dredgers is probably accurate 
T he Port Said office of the canal authorit\ 
claims that two dredgers sunk in the north¬ 
ern reaches of the canal were filled with 
concrete, hut many observers doubt this 
and believe that there was nothing liea\- 
ier than water in any of the vessels the 
Egyptians sank. Since the larger sunken 
vessels (perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 ions) are 
in the northern part of the canal, the 
masters of the if, ships still stranded in 
the southern Bitter Lake aiea believe that, 
if they were only allowed to ino\e, ihcN 
could circuiii\'ent the ohstaiTcs in thcii 
path. 

The political outlook tor the canal is 
almost total gloom. But the canal authori¬ 
ties still hopefully believe that if and when 
tlie canal is reopened the former loll 
receipts can l)e maintained and even 
improved. Before the June war, pilots were 
taking ships of 38 feet draught through 
the canal. According to the timetable <»f 
the “ Nasser Project ” for deepening the 
canal, it should have been taking .^hip^ of 
39 feet draught ; in fact it was not. Silling 
is putting this hack hy years. T he pic- 
war scheme envisaged that !>> i<#7i 

the canal would have been (Jecpent\l 
to take ships with 48 feet draught ; this 
means that ships of 100,000 tons dead¬ 
weight could get through fullv laden, and 
that tankers going south in ballast ctudd 
he accepted up to 180,000 tons dead¬ 
weight. TTic oil companies had been 
hoping to get through even lai.ger tankers, 
up to 240,000 tons, on their letiirn 
journey. 

T he scheme as it stood needed a l(»i <»f 
money. Even so, it was not consideied 
adequate. Since tankers of more tiian 
27"),000 tons are being built, it was 
thought that a further deepening would he 
essential if the canal authority was to con¬ 
tinue to show a profit. This deepening 
would also mean extensive widening 
because c»f the shallow arc-shaped <‘on- 
struction of the canal ; it would al.so mean 
the elimination 'of the bottleneck of islets 
in the middle which the large tankers 
would be unalile to get around. 

If any of tliis is ever to come about, 
Egypt will somehow have to raise an 
enormous amount of foreign investment. 
And even before the June war, Egypt 
was no great draw to foreign, investors. 
T'he Suez C^anal Authority had made 
several forages into Europe looking ftw 
capital hut with no success. Major users 
of the canal think that only an inter¬ 
national consortium, such as that which 
rescued Iran from the wreck of oil nation¬ 
alisation, could provide the capital to 
modernise the canal. But any suggestion 
that the canal would no longer be solely 
Egypt’s, even if the shadows of imperial¬ 
ism could go unseen, would need a inajcii 
change of heart in Cairo. So there is 
more reason than one why the canal’s 
future is uncertain. But for the time being 
those Israeli troops in Sinai are reason 
enough. 
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Bolivia _ 

Guilty by 

association 

_ 1 _ 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Camiri 

On cliarges of rebellion, murder, injury 
and robbery, M. R6^i$ Debray, the French 
inarxist and theoretician of guerrilla war- 
faie, and Sr Giro Bustos, an Argentinian 
painter, received on November 17th the 
maximum sentence of 30 years’ imprison¬ 
ment in a Bolivian jail. The verdict took 
• two hours to read. It was a curious 
mixture of quotations from the Bolivian 
military penal code, M. Debray’s own 
book “ Revolution within the Revolu¬ 
tion ? ”, the evidence of four Bolivian 
deserters from the guerrillas, and the 
diary found among the effects of Che 
Guevara, the revolutionary leader killed 
by the Bolivians last month. 

The sentences were inevitable, though 
some people were surprised by the pardon¬ 
ing of the four deserters who were 
co-defendants at the trial. M. Debray, 
who had at first claimed to be no more 
than a visiting journalist sympathetic to 
the “ army of national liberation,” 
changed his plea after Guevara’s death, 
saying he wanted to share in the guerrillas’ 
fate. An entry in Guevara’s diary for 
last March noted that “ Danton ” 
(Debray’s cover-name) had wished to join 
the movement: the fact that Guevara 
had found him physically unsuitable to 
become a fighter and had urged his 
departure was not considered an extenuat¬ 
ing circumstance. 

'The Bolivians could hardly be expected 
to take a lenient view of a foreign 
” journalist ” who entered their country 
with the express intention of joining an 
armed subversive movement. The odd 
thing perhaps is that the military court did 
not lay more .stress on the point of law on 
which Debray and Bustos were convicted. 
Even though they were not seen to have 
committed “ rebellion and its conse¬ 
quences : murder, injury and robbery ” 
they were judged guilty of this through 
their association with the insurgent 
movement. If it is accepted, and M. 
Debray apparently accepted, that they 
were members of the insurgent movement, 
with allotted propaganda tasks of im¬ 
portance, it followed that they had to be 
judged as such. 

At a press con^wience on Monday, M. 
Debray declared that there was no legal 
basis for his sentence. The crime of 
rebellion might be proved against him, 
he argued, but not the crimes of robbery 
or . as|^^ination. Yet Bolivian soldiers 
\|pre jelled and their weapons and other 
property were stolen during 
period in which the tvyo men were 
willing collaborators in the guerrillas’ 
jungle hideouts. And they were judged, 
as members of the cuadrilla (armed band), 
be jointly responsible for all its acts. 
The two men now face a long, lonely 
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Prisoner with friends : Debray 



Prisoner without friends : Bustos 


sojourn, if not the full 30 years. But M. 
Dcbray, with his high-placed French and 
Catholic connections, has a better chance 
of emerging relatively soon than the 
luckless Sr Bustos, who has been disowned 
by hi.s government and, unlike M. Debray, 
has had few people working on his behalf. 
There has been some talk of exchanging 
M. Debray for political prisoners in 
Havana. And there is a strong current 
of opinion in Bolivian government and 
militaiy circles that believes it is not in 
the country’s interest to keep this un¬ 
repentant, alien revolutionary for too long 
on Bolivian soil, even under lock and key. 

France 

Not by 

chromosomesalone 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Once upon a time in France In guerre 
de Vicolc meant the conflict between 
, clericals and anti-clericals over religious 
instruction in schools. But i^owadays the 
fashionable academic controversy is over 
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admission to university. The row started 
when the government gave a hint that 
the haccalaureat (France’s equivalent of 
the A-level examination in Britisi, 
schools) will soon cease to be an auto, 
made passport to higher education. j„ 
theory the quarrel divides the chainpjoo^ 
of universal education from those who 
believe the universities should be restric. 
ted to a selected few. Yet a glance at 
the statistics shows that this is a phonev ] 
division in a phoney war. At the age of 
2<j only one Frenchman out of 14 is a 
university student. There is obviously a 
great deal of selection of one sort or 
another going on. The real problems are 
connected with the nature of the selec¬ 
tion, the time at which it takes effect and 
the criteria that are used in carrying it 
out. 

France’s student population lias risen 
fast in the last dozen years—from 153,00(1 
in 1955 to an estimated 515,000 in the 
academic year which has just begun— 
a.s the po.stwar baby boom has come to 
university age. But the question has never 
arisen of finding room for evei7one. The 
last year for which detailed statistics are 
available—1965-66—shows that the pro¬ 
portion of students in the ages from 19 to 
22 varied between 6.1 and 7.1 per cent. 
Only when a country has introduced 
compulsory education up to the age of 
21 will it be possible to avoid the need j 
for .some system of selection. 

True, up to now the baccalaureat ha.v 
provided a certificate which marks the 
end of a student’s secondary education 
and provides him with an automatic | 
entry into the system of higher education., 
It a bachelicr could not claim automatu 
entry to the highly competitive grander 
(•coles, like the Ecoie Normale Superieurr 
and the Ecoie Poly technique, he wa.s en¬ 
titled to enter other places like the cele¬ 
brated Sorbonne, which is simply the 
name of the faculties of arts and science 
of Paris university. But .selection has 
simply been taking different forms. The 
baccalaureat itself is a proverbial weedcr- 
out ; on average, only between 50 and 6c’ 
per cent of the candidates pass it. And the 
discarding goes on after that. In the over¬ 
crowded faculties there is no question of 
running a tutorial system. I'he lecture 
halls would be crowded out if all the 
students decided to attend at the same 
time. But very many do not go to 
lectures ; they learn as best they can from 
printed lectures called “ polycopies.” Many 
fall by the wayside. So the, government’s 
plan to separate the examination that 
marks the end of secondary etudies from 
the examinactlon for admission to univers¬ 
ity need not in itself be htfn^ful. 

It has been argued th^, however it 
is done, elimination is nie|^ an example 
of the struggle for survivll. It remains 
to be prov^ that the “ fittest ” arc in¬ 
trinsically the best. On paper, the French 
educational system looks most democratic- 
The grammar schools or lyc^es are, on 
the whole, much better than the private 
schools. Competitive examinations can 
take you to the very top. Yet the results 
are even less democratic than elsewhere- 
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John 

Thompson 

set for 
growth 


What the papers say about John Thompson is only the surface show 
of ‘a thorough internal reorganisation’ the times 20.9.67 Advanced 
techniques have been introduced to reinforce 140 years of progress. 
Fresh tninking from the top has affeaed every department, every pro¬ 
cedure, every person. So now John Thompson is ‘set for growth’ the 
TIMES again—and as one of Europe’s largest and most experienced 
engineering groups, the company has a long way to grow. Read what 
the papers say. 


DESIGN AND CONTRACHNO DIVISION 

Water tube boitersy water treatment plant» refuse disposal plant. 

PRESSURE VESSEL DIVISION 

Pressure vessels^ steel chimneys, iron castings, LPG handling and storage plant. 

PIPEWORK AND ORDNANCE DIVISION 

High pressure jupes and tubes, special purpose production tools. 

SHELL BOILER DIVISION 

Britain’s best-selling, fuUy-automadc padtage boilers—Multipa^ Demipac, Aquapac, l^ihupac. 



PRESSINGS DIVISION 

PnWBMtond components for the motor industry, heavy duty ade 


a, oonstrucdotiil steelwork and 


PORTER DIVISION 
i rail tanks, vans, containers and traileta. 


GNi 
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| pr«ncb universities are recruited from 
2 naridwer social base than in Britain 
^nd a much narrower one than in the 
United States. Whereas industrial workers 
account for roughly 37 per cent of the 
i)Qpulation of France, their children pro¬ 
vide only 8 per cent of the student body ; 
rhildrcn of professional men and the 
managerial class provide more than 30 
per cent ; only one student out of nearly 
V)() comes from the home of an unskilled 
labourer and the proportion of children 
with working-class backgrounds de¬ 
creases as one moves from the general 
faculties of arts and sciences through law 
and economics to medicine and the 
orandes ecoles. 

In a book published in 1964 under the 
eloquent title of “ Les Heritiers ’’ M. 
Bourdieu and M. Passeron argued that 
even a mass distribution of scholarships, 
which are hard to fX)me by in France, 
would not greatly alter the .social make¬ 
up of the student population. Only a 
radical overhaul of the entire educational 
system would make a real change. 
Admittedly, the advantage that children 
coming from better educated homes enjoy 
in school is not a specifically French prob¬ 
lem. But it seems to be more acute in 
France, where great stress is laid on the 
veneer of culture, on elegance of expres¬ 
sion and style. On top of all this, the 
exaggerated size of the syllabus in French 
schools and the huge amount of home¬ 
work that schoolchildren are expected to 
do give an additional advantage to those 
whose parents can either help their 
children or pay for private tuition. 

An up-to-date criticism of the defects 
of the French system can l)e found in a 
new book, “ Rebatir FEcede,” hy M. 
Bataillon, M. Berge and M. Walter, three 
active n»eiiil)ers of a voluntary association 
with the self-explanatory title, “ In 
Defence of Youth at School.” But al¬ 
though there is plenty of criticism in 
France of the educ^ional system, there 
ran l)e no doubt* about the brilliance of 
some of its products ; and there are many 
aspects of it that British exj)erts could 
profitably study. 'I’he criticism, however, 
is worth restating simply to show the 
Quixotic nature of the argument that is 
now going on. 

'Fhe battle must still be concerned, 
in France as elsewhere, with the pro¬ 
portion of its income that the nation is 
willing to spend on educatifin. It must 
he about the number and quality of 
schools and teachers, and about scholar¬ 
ships, which French students call by the 
more impressive title of “ pre-wages.” But 
it must also be concerned with the reform 
of the antiquated educational system it¬ 
self which, by perpetuating privileges, 
tends to create a caste of modern man¬ 
darins. University for all is a glorious 
slogan, but it will not be fulfilled to¬ 
morrow. In the meantime, the theoretic- 
>an.s of meritocracy, in France even more 
than elsewhere, should modestly remem¬ 
ber that the pnicess of educational and 
scicial selection—one is almost tempted 
to write unnatural selection—is not just 
matter of chromosomes. 


Mato 


Joining arms 


Everyone seems to prefer to foiget about 
Nato, rather like forgetting about granny 
when grandpa dies. I'here is now a chande 
that granny may take on a new lease of 
life. She is not quite getting married 
again, but she has moved house,, to 
Brussels, and she might have the power 
to attract some novel family reunions. 

The type of get-together envisaged is 
based on the North Atlantic Defence 
(Iround Environment system (Nadge). 
This is a radar network designed to guard 
western Europe against communist air 
attack, and it is one of the latest and most 
successful of Nato’s schemes for joint 
defence among the nations that make 
up the alliance. This week a report was 
presented to Nato by Mr Philip Goodhart, 
the Conservative member of parliament 
who is chairman of the special Nato sub¬ 
committee on standardisation of weapons 
and equipment. His report calls for more 
Nadge-type schemes. In the past Nato 
has seemed very old, very slow and very 
deaf in its attempts to organise the family 
into co-operation on defence procurement. 
Usually nobody took, any notice ; or else 
the relative with the loudest voice, the 
United States, had its own scheme accep¬ 
ted. But the alliance has been around a 
long time now, and has built up experi¬ 
ence in the problems of co-operation 
superior to that of any other European 
institution. If Nato accepts the machinery 
for new projects tliat is being sug¬ 
gested, all the current moves for tech¬ 
nological co-operation in Europe may find 
a new focus. 

What makes the Nadge contracting 
system good on the technical side is that 
responsibility for all the work involved 
from start to end rests on one commercial 
organisation, the Hughes Consortium. 
This includes companies in Britain, Ger¬ 
many, France, Holland and Italy. What 
makes the system work on the political 
side is that eacli country receives approxi¬ 
mately as much work as its contribution 
to the project. The Hughes Con.sortium 
had to show that it could find a way of 
doing this efficiently. It won the contract 
against two other competing consortia. 

either candidates for this procedure are 
being canvassed. They include some pro¬ 
jects that are already the .subject of 
bilateral co-operation, such as that be¬ 
tween the French and Germans on lK)th 
heavy and light anti-tank mis.siles that 
compete with British ones, and the Anglo- 
French medium-range air-to-surface 
missile, Martel, which might piwsihly 
he equipped with a nuclear warhead. 
France ran still buy itself into any Nato 
project it thinks is worthwhile. But 
France is not a meinl>er of the Conference 
of National Armaments Directors, which 
may become the Nato procurement 
agency. To that extent it cannot extend 
its well-worn spanner into the machinery 
(»f international co-operation. 


The 

Economist 

DIARY 


For the better ordering • 
the working day, and for 
the comfort and delectation 
of secretaries, there is 
nothing to equal it 


A week’s appointments at an 
opening; a book that lies open flat 
on the desk. 

A diary layout specially designed 
for use at Board level. 

All information easily found by 
means of handy thumb-indexes. 

An appointments register, a 
memorandum book, and a complete 
reference book. 

Bound throughout in red leather; 
title blocked in gold. 

Size lOin x Sin (about 25 ^cm x 20 icm). 
Price for United Kingdom: 52 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 

Price overseas: 49 s. 6d. 
by surface mail. 


The Pocket Diary is a natural 
companion to The Economist Diary. 

Same layout as The Economist Diary 
for the day-to-day portion, thus 
simplifying the transfer of entries. 
Bound in special red leather. 

Size Gfin x 3 Jin (ITJcm x 8Jcm), 
only iin ( 6 . 35 mm) thick, and 
specially designed for the inside 
breast pocket. 

Price for United Kingdom: 21 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 
Price overseas: 21 s. 
by surface mail. 


Airmail prices and an illustrated 
leaflet will be sent on request. 

The Economist 

Diary Section 

25 St. James’s Street, London SWl 
01-930 5155 

An American edition of The Economist 
Diary, price SI 2.50, is available from 
Brooks Brothers 

346 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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YOUR SHIP’S COMING IN- 
AND IT’S AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


The "K” of K Line stands for Kawasaki. And in 
Japan that is more than a shipping line. It is in fact an 
entire group, an association of huge industrial com¬ 
panies covering just about every facet of Japan’s 
industry. 

Kawasaki not only sails ships, it builds them... and 
rolling stock and helicopters and cranes and various 
kinds of engines, and ... well, just about everything. 


Including the steel which most such items are made of. 
Kawasaki Steel has the largest blast furnace in the 
world and the second largest 166-inch plate mill. 

If your ship hasn't come in, well then it's time for 
Kawasaki. The ship with the *'K” has been bringing 
every conceivable product in for people everywhere 
since 1878 — economically, promptly, and assur¬ 
edly. You’re next. May we hear from you? 


6li KAWASAKI GROUP 

Kyoritsu Bldg., No. 25 Shiba Park, Minato-ku, Tokyo 

J$i KawoMkl Aircraft Co., Ltd. Hdicoptcrp • Butct * Smell Engines • Motorcyclee > Industrie! Mechinery • Mwacckl Dookyerd Co., Ltd. Shlpbulidlng • Merino Mein Enginee A Mefln* 
^>yiwxillery Machinery. Industrial Machinery > Construction Machinery > Steel Structures • Bridges • Keeraeekl Bleetrlo A Meehino Co., Ltd. Cranes * Indiistrlal Mechinery • Over Road Bridges 
Keereaekl Bleetrlo Blfs. Co., Ltd. Eiectricti Fquipment for Marine A Rolling Stock • Equipment for Hydraulic Electric Power Stations • Low Frequency Induction Furnace, • **K'' Lkio* 
-’maweeeki Kleofi Kelelie, Ltd. Ocean Carrier • Kewaeoki Rolling Btoek Mfg. Co., Ltd. Rolling Stock •engineering A Construction Machinery. High Pressure Vessels • Kawaeakl Btew 
CorRoreflen Steel Plates A Sheets • Structural Shapes • Tubular Products 
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American Summ 


THE WORLD 



Ready for the challengers 


Washington, DC 


[ust when the candidates for 1968 were 
rickling on stage, there in the middle 
mder the lights was President Johnson, 
lolding a news conference, for once with 
idequate notice to the press and the tele- 
asion networks. Amiably he told the 
jnestioner who asked if he would l>e run- 
ling for office next year : “ I will cross 
hat bridge when I get to it.” Pungently 
le drew a word-picture of what he called 
he “ storm-trooper tactics ” of rowdy 
ipponents of his Vietnam policy who had 
Irowned out the Secretary of State, Mr 
<.usk, at a meeting in New York. With 
he briefest possible burst of thunder the 
Resident declared that the congressional 
eaders who had blocked the income tax 
urcharge “ will live to rue the day.” 

People who had forgotten how expres- 
ive Mr Johnson can be had to rub their 
yes. This new, or at all events smartly 
enovated, President was seen on the tele¬ 
vision screens on November 17th. The 
levice which made it po.ssible was a neck 
nicrophone on a rather long wire which 
vas played out with skill by a signalman 
Touched behind the podium, invisible to 
he cameras thmigh not to the attendant 
orrespondents. I'hus relea.sed from the 
Riniobility imposed by his lectern, the 
Resident enjoyed the use of his feet and, 
'cry notably, of his hands and arms. I’he 
jonderous lay-preacher manner vanished ; 
ight chased cloud through his voice and 
across his face. Low though his .stock 
nay be, here, very obviously, is a 


resourceful fighting candidate ready and 
waiting for the challengers. 

First came (iovernor Romney of 
Michigan with his formal announcement, 
in Detroit last Saturday morning, of his 
decision “ to fight for and win the 
Republican nomination and election to 
the Presidency of the United States.” Mr 
Romney, t(M), did very well, as he had to 
if the reports of hi.s political decea.se were 
to be proved premature. The indecisive¬ 
ness was gone, the bumbling stopped and 
a vigorous, effective man ticked off the 
list of things in America that needed to 
be changed : the fiscal shambles, the 
slums and ghettoes, the false optimism 
about Vietnam, the drug-taking young, 
” the growing aimlessness and flabbiness 
in our American society.” 

To the general surprise Mr Romney 
went straight from the studio to remind 
a Republican audience of his opposition to 
Mr Goldwater’s nomination in 1964 and 
of the reason for it, the Governor's belief 
in justice for Negroes. Evidently he does 
not think that a reconciliation with the 
Goldwater faction is on the cards. From 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller in New York 
he got an immediate declaration of sup¬ 
port, in terms (“a mtxlerate, able, win¬ 
ning candidate”) easily applicable to Mr 
Rockefeller himself. Mr Nixon, still the 
leading candidate for the Republican 
nomination, paid tribute to a “formid¬ 
able” rival. Governor Reagan, the star 
rising in the West, said it wa.s too early 


for him to think of supporting Mr Rom¬ 
ney or anybody else. Mayor Lindsay of 
New York had a good word for Mr 
Romney, but the Mayor was in Los 
Angeles at the .time, intrmlucing the New 
York City Opera and behaving not 
unlike a candidate himself. 

A Democrat, Senator McCarthy of 
Minnesota, has launched against President 
Johnson a campaigning venture of a 
different kind, one which the most read¬ 
able of commentators. Miss Mary 
McGrory, has well de.s( ribed as “ the 
year’s most reckless and romantic political 
decision.*’ A graceful, cultivated, en¬ 
lightened man. Senator McCarthy has no 
expectation of becoming President— 
although he will have to go in earnest 
through the motions of trying to wrest 
the Democratic nomination from Mr 
Johnson if he is to make the point that 
he has set out to make. There was a time 
in 1964 when he did have some expecta¬ 
tion of becoming Vice President, having 
been encouraged by Mr Johnson to 
believe that he might be chosen. Some 
people anxious to discredit the Senator 
liave been .suggesting that liis venture is 
inspired by spite against the leader who 
led him down the garden path. But his 
motive is not revenge : it is what he says 
it is, a conviction that it is necessary for 
the doubts that exist about Mr Johnson’s 
Vietnam policy to be given political ex- 
pre.ssion within the Democratic party. 

Students of Senator Robert Kennedy’s 
career ha^'e observed, and understand, 
how he lias been inhibited from coming 
r)ut against Mr Johnson as the next 
Democratic candidate for all that he, 
too, is critical of the President’s policy 
in Vietnam. Senator McCarthy’s objec¬ 
tions to Mr Johason’s course are 
precisely those of Senator Kennedy, 
though he cannot in other respects be 
called a Kennedy man. It was Senator 
McCarthy who made the nominating 
speech at the Democratic convention in 
i960 for the late Adlai Stevenson 
although, at the time, everybody knew 
that John Kennedy was going to obtain 
the nomination. If the partisans of 
Senator Robert Kennedy thought Mr 
McC^arthy had a chance of winning, they 
would not be pleased ; still, since they 
share the same views, it is hard for them 
to oppose him outright. 

To judge by his speech at I'arrytown, 
New York, last Saturday Mr Robert 
Kennedy has decided that it is not neces¬ 
sary' to do so. He stepped back a pace 
from his previously announced support 
for the re-election of President Johnson, 
observing “ I will support the President 







and Mr lluniplircy if they are the 
noiiiinees.*' I'liis new position permits him 
to withhold his suppilV-t Jfrom the President 
np to and including the Democratic 
convention in August ; and it permits 
him, until then, to give Mr McCarthy 
or any other dissident what encourage¬ 
ment he chcK)ses, 

Senator McCarthy says he is consider¬ 
ing standing as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination in the intra-party 
elections in several states next year. In 
preparation he has started to assemble a 
campaign organisation and to collect 
funds. His purpose would be, by rallying 
the Democrats in opposition to Mr John¬ 
son's policy in Vietnam, to give him a 
warning in hopes that the President would 
feel obliged to heed it, cease further 
escalation of the war and start reducing 
the scale of the bombing and fighting. If 
Mr Johnson were to change course, Mr 
McCarthy would back out of the contest. 

But tliere is no early expectation of 
this happening: not even a bombing 
pau.se is counted on with any confidence 
since Mr Johnson's news conferenirc last 
week. Senator McCartiiy will make a 
formal announcement in December if he 
’s to go through with his plan, as every¬ 
body now experts he will. Already a 
debate on the floor of the Democratic 
convention over the Vietname.se section 
of the party’s policy statement seenrs 
probable next August. Senator 
McCarthy’s intervention reinforces this 
expectation and makes it look possible 
that the convention will see a contest for 
the presidential nomination as well. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

It may matter a good deal how he 
chot)ses his ctjmpany at this early stage 
of his campaign. At Chicago on Decem¬ 
ber 2nd Senator McCarthy is to speak 
at the Gonfprence of Ct)ncerned 
Democrats, one of whose chairmen, Mr 
Allard Lowenstein of New York, has 
already come out in support of his ven¬ 
ture. Another co-chairman represents the 
California Democratic Council, which has 
identified itself with the “ Dump John¬ 
son " movement in the Democratic party ; 
this is a distinctly different thing from the 
movement to bring pressure to bear from 
a wide enough segment of the party to 
get the Johnson Administration to change 
course in the F'ar East. Throwing Mr 
Johnson out could not be done without 
giving the election to the Republicans 
and if only for that reason the party 
would obviously never buy it. 

Some Democrats sympathetic to Mr 
McCarthy are concerned lest he might 
choose the Chicago meeting of the Con¬ 
cerned Democrats as the occasion to 
announce his candidature and thereby 
spoil his case. Whatever the Senator may 
feel about Mr Johnson (and it is unlikely 
that he feels any enthusiasm), his purpose 
is not to get the President put out of 
office, but to effect a “ confrontation ” 
(his word) among Democrats about the 
merits of the Vietnam policy. On this 
basis Senator Robert Kennedy com¬ 
mended his venture last weekend, observ¬ 
ing that a row about Vietnam would do 
the party good and would “ allow 
Americans to take out their frustration 
in talk instead of violence.” 
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Aid beyond help 

I'he outlook for the American foreign aid 
programme has turned from depressing to 
disastrous. President Johnson, with grave 
misgivings, has signed a measure authoris¬ 
ing half a billion dollars less than he 
thinks is the minimum needed by other 
countries in the current fiscal year. He 
considered tliat his original request for 
$3.2 billion was austere. But the $2.7 
bUlion that Congress, after two months of 
wrangling, Anally agreed to autliorise was 
so low as to be “flirting with danger." 
Now the House of Representatives lias 
decided to reduce the amount even more. 
Its Appropriations Bill limits the actual 
money for foreign aid this year to about 
$2.2 billion, of which $365 million is for 
military assistance. The Innate will not 
be able to add much, even if it wants to. 

Pleading with its Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee this week, the l^cretary of State 
pointed out that the House has not 
provided enough for the United States to 
honour even its agreements with Latin 
American countries under the Alliance for 
Progress. Nor will the United States be 
able to play its promised part in the inter¬ 
national consortia that help such countries 
as India ; even the new scheme for 
Indonesia may be affected. 

While Congress’s concern about the 
fiscal state of the country is partly to 
blame, the damage to the programme is 
largely the fault of former friends of 
foreign aid. In both the Senate and the 


Economic compensations 


For the general public in America, and 
indeed for the Congress, the main reper¬ 
cussion of Britain's devaluation has been 
that it has given new political life to the 
President’s request for a surcharge on 
income taxes. By coincidence devaluation 
came just as the Administration had 
worked out the package of cuts in expendi¬ 
ture (amounting to about $4 billion) 
which was the inducement demanded by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives if it was to re¬ 
open hearings on the Tax Bill. 

This is now being done on Tuesday. 
Tt is still unlikely that the .surcharge will 
be approved before (Christmas but at least 
it may now come early in the new year. 
The change in the congressional climate 
is due mainly to the President's new wil¬ 
lingness to increase, and give details of, his 
promised cuts in government spending. 
But he was able to mask his capitulation 
in this matter by announcing that the need 
for the tax increase only “ compelling ” 
previously, had become “ imperative ” since 
the whole world was now looking to the 
United States for fiscal responsibility. 

The devaluation also gave the Federal 
Reserve Board an excuse for bringing the 
discount rate (the interest charged to 
member banks on their borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve System) into line with 
the. general trend of interest rates; the 
d' board was able to raise the discount charge 
I . by half a point, to 4i per cent, without 


giving the impression that credit in general 
was being tightened. The board emphasised 
that it would be providing plentiful funds 
for the market in the hope of preventing 
a flow of money away from the savings and 
loan as.sociations which finance mortgages ; 
the central bank hopes to avoid a repetition 
of last year's crisis in the housing industry. 
Once the discount rate went up, the in- 
rreasc in the prime rate, the interest 
charged by banks to their most credit¬ 
worthy borrowers, from 5i to 6 per cent, 
followed almost automatically. 

Higher interc.st rate.s were of course 
neces.sary to le.ssen the unfavourable im¬ 
pact on the American balance of inter¬ 
national payments of money being able to 
earn more abroad than at home. 'Fhe tax 
incrca.se, by holding df»wn consumer buying 
and price inflation, will also help the bal¬ 
ance of payments. And one final .service 
done by Britain’s devaluation was that it 
di.stracted attention from the di.sturbing de¬ 
terioration in America’s own international 
accounts in the third quarter of the year. 

The total deficif for the first nine months 
of 1967 amounted to $1.75 billion, over 
$400 million more than for all of 1966 ; for 
this year as a whole the deficit looks like 
being nearly high as it was in 196^. 
While the main blame for the situation is 
put on the foreign exchange requirements 
of the war in Vietnam, there was a record 
outflow of dollars to private foreign holders 
in the third quarter. 


The Administration’s immediate reaction 
has been to tighten the “ voluntary ” 
restrictions on foreign investment by banks 
and businessmen ; once upon a time it was 
hoped that these could be abandoned by 
now. A special task force is being .set up 
to .suggest ways of luring more foreign 
visitors to the United States and measures 
are being forecast which will encourage 
American industry to cultivate markets 
abroad more aggre.ssively. The trade 
.surplus, however, is already always the 
rno.st satisfactory sector of the inlcrnational 
accounts. 
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House they were determined at all costs 
to stop the developing countries from 
ysing their foreign exchange to buy 
vveapons instead of to improve life for 
their citizens. Senator Fulbright went so 
far as to say that it would be l 3 etter to 
fiavc no foreign aid at all this year than 
for tiie Department of Defence to con- 
! tinue to act as arms broker to poor 
nations. While this argument was raging, 
^the traditional opponents of aid hacked 
I away at the programme as a whole. 

The final authorisation Act brings to an 
end next June the scheme under which 
arms are sold to developing countries on 
credit. But the House’s Appropriations 
Bill, in what looks like an improper 
attempt to legislate in a money measure, 
halts immediately sales of “ sophisticated ” 
weapons—missiles and jet aircraft—except 
tu seven countries on the perimeter of the 
communist world—Greece, Turkey, Israel, 
Iran, Korea, the Republic of China and 
the Philippines ; the Bill also instructs the 
President to reduce economic aid to any 
developing country, apart from the 
select seven, that buys such weapons, by 
the amount spent on them. The author¬ 
isation already requires that any country 
whose ecx)nomic development is being 
interfered with by its spending on weapons 
should be denied aid. I'his was needed to 
fend off a liberal protest against purchases 
of supersonic aircraft by Latin American 
countries, which threatened to keep the 
authorisation from going through. But at 
least the President has not lost his dis¬ 
cretionary power to waive the ban on aid 
to countries which trade with North 
Vietnam ; if Representative Gross had 
succeeded in prohibiting military orders 
to, or purchases from, such countries, 
American bases in Britain would probably 
have had to be closed 


Thankful poverty 

Mr Shriver, the general of the war on 
poverty, says that he feels like the Boston 
ked Sox, who started the baseball season 
IS a lost cause and ended by coining first 
n the American League. Contrary to the 
;Iooniy expectations Mr Shriver’s Office of 
Economic Opportunity has emerged from 
:rial by the House of Representatives with 
ill its arms intact, although the money 
luthorised for the present year was cut 
rom $2.1 billion to $i.6 billion. The 
nore generous Senate bad authorised 
I>2.26 billion and up to $2.4 billion for 
he coming fiscal year. Presumably a half- 
vay house will be found. 

The crunch will come over the actual 
noney. The House Appropriations Coni- 
nittee says that it will not approve more 
han $1.6 billion, the amount OEO spent 
n 1966-67. But during that year some pro- 
frainmes were just getting under way, 
vhile a pair of new ones have been added. 
The GRO is thoughtfully providing mem- 
•ers of Congress with a scarifying list of 
he victims if the appropriation falls below 
• 1.8 billion. 


The Republicans, who wanted to turn 
over the bulk of OEO’s programmes to 
older government agencies and to save 
money by relying more on private enter¬ 
prise for job-training, showed that they 
still had a lot to learn about politics, per¬ 
haps even from the supposedly bumbling 
old Democratic leader, Mr McCormack. 
The minority needed southern Democratic 
support for its so-called “ Opportunity 
Crusade,” but lost it for two reasons, one 
of which it might have foreseen : turn¬ 
ing educational schemes over to the Office 
of Education meant giving them to Mr 
Howe, whom Southerners detest for his 
promotion of racial integration. The 
Democrats also lx>ught southern support 
by placing the controversial Community 
Action agencies under the control of local 
elected officials, who have been chafing 
at the sight of the federal government’s 
money going directly to non-elected groups 
of do-gooders. If the Senate agrees, this 
will mean that the poor must now go 
cap in hand to unimaginative municipal 
bureaucracies ; but it should also mean 
more political support for the war on 
poverty from northern as well as southern 
city politicians—hence the Republicans’ 
disgusted reference to the “bosses and 
boll weevils ” amendment. But for this 
year most Southerners rejoined the Re¬ 
publicans to cut OEO’s money. 

The Republicans also miscalculated the 
timing of their economy drive. With OEO 
literally without funds poverty pro- 
grainnies in different parts of the country 
began to shut or were kept alive only by 
private contributions or the willingnes-s 
n{ workers to wait for their money. Pro¬ 
tests began to pour in, not only from 
religious and charitable bodies but from 
(rovernors and Mayors, including Repub¬ 
lican ones, who are close to the ghetto 
firing-line. With hearings on OEO’s 
appropriation only beginning in the House 
this pressure is not likely to abate. 

Two kinds of poor 

There will be fewer people living in 
poverty when social in.surance benefits go 
up next year ; Senator Long, the chair¬ 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
estimates that the Bill which the Senate 
pas.sed on Wednesday (before members 
rushed off to their own I'hanksgiving 
celebrations) would lift r.b million old 
people out of poverty. It raises benefits 
by an average of 20 per cent at a cost 
of $7 billion in a full year. But the 
result may be meaner when the Senate has 
thrashed out its difference with House of 
Representatives. For while the Senate 
adopted the Administration’s main pro- 
po.sals—an all-round increase of 15 per cent 
and a rise in the niiniinuni from $44 a 
month to $70—-the House stuck at a 
niinirnum of $50 and a niggardly rise of 
12J per cent for other pensioners, barely 
enough to make up for the rise in the 
cost of living since the last increase. 

Though insurance benefits paid out 
come to about $25 billion a year (includ¬ 


ing those for health. insurance for the 
elderly), the fireworks are reserved for 
the relatively small $4.6 billicm a yeStr 
which the federal government contributes 
to the states and cities for their public 
assistance programmes ; without any 
change in the law it is estimated that by 
1972 this would rise to about $7 billion. 
The number of people being helped has 
risen from 5.8 million ten years ago to 
about 8 million ; the main reason is the 
migration of poor Negroes to northern 
cities which are more generous in treat¬ 
ment of the poor than is the South. 

Unfortunately for the economisers in 
the House some 7 million of these people 
are too old, or ‘too young, or too disabled 
(many are blind) to work. But under the 
programme of aid to dependent children, 
assistance is paid to about a million 
mothers and some 60,000 able-bodied but 
unemployed fathers. Tlie whole pro¬ 
gramme can be justly criticised for depriv¬ 
ing them of incentives to work ; if they 
(or their older children) earn money, their 
assistance is docked. The House insisted 
rightly that this disincentive must go. But 
it ruled that, as it was providing money 
for job-training and day-care centres 
for children, adults who refused to accept 
work or training should lose their assist¬ 
ance. Sensibly the Senate has exempted 
mothers of pre-school children and 
provided financial incentives for under¬ 
going training and “ employment of last 
resort ” in public service if trainees could 
not find private jobs. 

But it was left to a little liand of bi¬ 
partisan liberals on the Senate floor to 
hammer into the Bill some overdue 
reforms : a requirement, for example, that 
aid for poor children should not l)e with- 
iield (as it is in 26 states and the 
District of Columbia) simply because their 
unemployed father is living with them. 
The truth is that a great deal more, not 
less, needs to he spent on assistance before 
the richest country in the world can hold 
up its head. 
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Whose schools ? 


Nbw York 

In the past two decades New Yprk’s 
public or free schools appear to have 
deteriorated radically. So has the city, for 
that matter, and the educational deficien¬ 
cies can be said to reflect a deterioration 
of life in the city itself. 

Its schools are no longer the pride of 
a democratic system. Instead they have 
become part of “ the urban problem.” 
They have been indicted by parents, by 
teachers, by reformers and even by 
children. Not long ago New York City’s 
Board of Education—itself usually the 
target for attacks and the defender 
of the school system—released a report 
comparing the performance of New York 
children with those in schools elsewhere. 

The facts were disconcerting. About 
one-third of the nine to 11 year olds 
were behind tlie national level in reading, 
while some two-thirds fell below the 
national average in arithmetic. Evidence 
suggests that, as the children advance in 
school, the gap will widen. To be sure, 
the children primarily affected live in 
the slums of Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Brooklyn and the bulk of them are either 
Negro or Puerto Rican. But today they 
account for more than half the pupils 
in New York City. In effect, the results 
indicate that the schools do not equip 
them to compete for skilled jobs, let alone 
to qualify for a place in a university. 

The schools may not have been much 
more effective earlier in the century, when 
the city’s slum population was dominated 
by Irish, Italian, and Jewish communities. 
However then only a minority went on 
to university, the schofds supplied some 
adequate form of vocational training and, 
in any case, jobs for unskilled labour 
were available. Moreover, then parents 
tended to place the blame for failure on 
the child, not the institution or the society, 
and respected learning even if they had 
none. 

In the past five years, a number of 
new programmes have been tried in New 
York. Even the most sanguine supporter 
of Negro rights now acknowledges that 
these have resulted in few gains. Most 
of the plans have been allowed to fade 
away quietly. Taking Negro children by 
bus to schools in white communities has 
been on too small a scale to matter ; the 
same is true of the open enrolment pro¬ 
gramme, under which parents could send 
children to schools outside their own 
neighbourhood. And now the results of 
the more effective school programme— 
just implemented last year, with smaller 
classes, specialist teasers and better 
facilities provided for slum schools—have 
come in and they, too, are discouraging. 
Given the cost and the manpower ne^ed, 
the improvements in learning for the 
children were minimal. 

In the face of these discouraging results, 
black activists and educational reformers 
are pushing for two quite different 
Approaches. One group (composed mainly 
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of white people and of Negro moderates) 
has concluded that what is essential for 
the slum children is a racially integrated 
education. This was the initial goal of 
the Negro rights groups in the early 
nineteen-sixties. But just moving Negro 
children into the same scliool building 
with whites is not enough, for segregation 
tends to reappear inside the school. The 
quality of education for all children in 
all schools must be raised, according to 
this group, and poor and superior students 
must be mixed in all the classes. 

Quite apart from the cost, such a plan 
presents political difficulties. It will mean, 
for one thing, the end of the neighbour¬ 
hood school and its replacement by 
educational parks, large complexes that 
will bring together city and suburban 
children. Middle class white parents, 
particularly in suburban communities, 
oppose the whole idea. 

Another solution, along the same lines, 
that has been proposed calls for the build¬ 
ing of boarding schools, somewhat like 
the North Carolina Advancement School, 
where white and Negro children live 
together. But it is precisely the lower 
income groups which are most reluctant 
to .send their children away to school ; 
and it is the lower middle-class whites 
who are most distressed by the prospect 
of integrated education. Furthermore, 
black leaders claim that such remedies 
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are pervaded by racist assumptions about 
the inferiority of Negro family life! Kor 
the underlying premise of the liberal 
reformers is that the family and tht 
child’s classmates make the real difference 
in what is learned and how effectiveK 
it is absorbed; it is the poor child’! 
environment which must be changed. 

This is a point of view that black 
militants reject, lb them it is only a 
more sophisticated way for whites lo 
assert their superiority and to make over 
black children in patterns that the whites 
have established. The militants want the 
authority to govern their own neighbour, 
hood schools, operating them jointly with 
the teachers and officials from the Board 
of Education, but with the power—to 
appoint teachers and the headmaster and 
to shape the curriculum—in their own 
hands. I'his control may be at the expense 
of the quality of education and racial inte. 
gration. The Ford Foundation has backed 
this approach in three schools and 
Columbia University is about to launch 
its own version of this plan. 

Now, in the midst of the debate, Mr 
McGeorge Bundy of the Ford Foun¬ 
dation has thrown his weight behind .1 
new, but somewhat similar, plan which 
looks as if it will become the centre ol 
both an educational and a political 
struggle in the year ahead. What Mr 
Bundy and his advisory panel have 


Simple as the wheel 


An American mechanical engineer claims 
to have added something new to the short 
list of basic machines that do the world's 
work. Rolamite, two rollers .separated by an 
S-shaped band, is said to be as elementary 
and unique a device as the wheel, the pulley 
or the hinge. It can be made extremely 
small and very cheaply and some en¬ 
thusiasts even believe that it will be the 
death of the ball bearing. 

The inventor, Mr Donald Wilkes, works 
in New Mexico for the Sandia Corpora¬ 
tion, a subsidiary of the Western Electric 
Company and a contractor for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Mr Wilkes plans soon 
to become the head of a new company 
to develop what he secs as the almost 
limitless uses of rolamites : door hinges, 
shock absorbers, ski bindings, tie clasps 
and switches in space vehicles arc a few 
of the possibilities. He will have no mono¬ 
poly on his brain child, however. His 
discovery was made as part of his work 
on a nuclear weapons project for the AEC 
and patents awarded to individuals work¬ 
ing under government contract do not 
carry rights to exclusive manufacture or 
royalties. 

A rolamite cpnsists of three parts : a 
track of two parallel surfaces, a band 
under tension, bent into the shape of an 
S in reverse and attached to the top and 
bottom of the track, and two rollers or 
cylinders. When the rollers arc put into 
place, one on cither side of the band, they 
can be caused to move by any push or 
pull on the band. This movement can be 
started by changes in speed or tempera¬ 
ture, for example, and can then be used 


to trip switches and shut valves. 

The action is relatively frictionless. The 
rollers do not rub against each other, as 
ball bearings do. Neither do they slide 
about. They are only in contact with one 
area on the surface of the band and thi.s 
contact becomes smoother as time goes 
on, so that with wear the rolamite pro¬ 
duces even less friction than at the begin¬ 
ning of its operation. This eliminates the 
need lor lubrication and makes rolamites 
look attractive as bearings for machines 
in space. But whether rolamites can do 
very heavy jobs, such as serving as shock 
absorbers for motor cars, is doubtful. 
People at Sandia do not expect that the 
new invention will put ball and roller 
bearings out of business. Scientists else¬ 
where have questioned whether the light 
materials used w'ill stand up to constant 
wear over the long periods of time that 
would be needed to make the device re¬ 
liable. 
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econunended is tiiat tiie city decentralise 
,ts schools, with local, semi-autononious 
immunity school districts largely taking 
jponsibility for their own affairs, 
"he schools would be run jointly by 
.,;hool administrators, teachers and 
parents elected by the community, but 
[lie parents would have a majority. In 
effect, Mr Bundy proposes to return 
[ oritrol of education to the community, in¬ 
volving ghetto parents in much the way 
that suburban, middle-class white parents 
Inlay a part (although an unofficial one) 
in the running of their local school boards. 

I'he proposal is radical, imaginative, 
lexciting—and disruptive. The Board of 
Kclucation and the superintendent of the 
irity school system—indeed the educational 
»ureaucrats throughout the city—^are 
)pposed to the plan since it would 
liminate much of their authority. I’he 
icachers’ trade union has not taken an 
)fficial stand as yet, but the likelihood 
s that it will come down against the 
liundy proposal. Its intention is to 
ncourage independence and engagement 
11 the part of teachers, joint experiments 
with teachers and parents and academi- 
I'ians co-operating together. 

Indeed, the only groups to come out 
n favour of tlie plan so far are the 
parents of children in the ghetto. This 
h one instance where their voices, riding 
ilie crest of discontent and riots in the 
past, may well be heard. If so, the city 
.chool system may count itself fortunate ; 
for it will have an unexpected opportunity 
to revive, to reclaim its earlier (and 
necessary) position in the life of the city’s 
masses, when it was “ Americanising ” 
the children of immigrants. It is striking 
that the New York State Board of 
Regents, which asked this week for an 
dditional $112 million to reform the 
state’s urban schools, favours giving 
parents and community leaders more voice 
in making educational policy. 


Breathing free 

The unanimous passage in Congress of a 
-lean-air Bill will entitle Americans to a 
large—and more wholesome—breath of 
relief. The unhealthy yellow brown pall 
>f noxious chemicals known as smog was 
once identified exclusively with Los 
Angeles, but filthy air has spread across 
America’s cities as wastes from factories, 
automobiles, apartment houses and other 
i'ources poured unchecked into the 
atmosphere. 

Protection of the air has traditionally 
l>een left to inadequate local controls or 
largely ineffective state laws. President 
Johnson reflected an awakening public 
interest in clean air when he urged Con¬ 
gress to set national standards for all 
J'Ources of pallution. But the new Act—for 
^hich funds must still be appropriated— 
gives the states first crack .at setting up 
controls on air quality within regions, to 
designated by the Secretary of Health, 
l^ducation and Welfare, during the next 


iB months. If the states fail to co-operate, 
the federal government can then step in 
with its own standards and, enforce them. 

The Secretary will haVe new powers to 
head off emergencies like the dense smog 
which blanketed the eastern seaboard "a 
year ago, killing 80 people. If he 
determines that a “ substantial ” hazard 
to health exists in a polluted area, he can 
seek an injunction in a federal court to 
shut factories, stop automobile traffic and 
prevent pollution from any source. For 
the long run, the Congress provided $125 
million for research to detcnnine just 
which pollutants are most responsible for 
foul air. 

C^alifornian legislators won their fight to 
let their state set and enforce standards 
which are tougher than national regula¬ 
tions for the control of fumes from car 
exhausts. The opposition came from two 
13 etroit Congressmen, representing the 
big motor interests which are anxioias to 
avoid having to manufacture different 
equipment for different states. But Cali¬ 
fornians, whose pk)neering standards are 
tlie basis of the federal regulations for 
1968 model cars, claim that their special 
problem demands special treatment : 90 
per cent of the smog in Los Angeles comes 
from fumes from exhausts as opposed to 
about half of the pollution in the rest of 
the country. 


Times without Sun 


The Los Angeles Times must put the San 
Bernardino Sun back in the sky. A dis¬ 
trict court has ordered the big city news¬ 
paper to disgorge the small town one 
which was swallowed up in 1964 for $15 
million and to put it back on its feet as 
a going, independent concern. Unless the 
decision, which is being appealed, is over¬ 
turned in a higher court, the Department 
of Justice has established a landmark in 
the legally little charted country of news¬ 
paper publishing, even though the judge 
refused to grant a permanent injunction 
forbidding the Times to buy up any more 
independent newspapers in southern 
California. 

The importance of the decision is that 
not just a city, but the whole fast-growing 
and lucrative region of which it is the 
centre, has been declared a single market 
for newspapers. The Times argued that 
it had not really been in competition with 
the Sun, which was published over 60 
miles away, and it is true that, so far as 
readers went, there was an overlapping 
of only 15 per cent. But the judge found 
the case different in advertising and said 
that what mattered was not the degree 
of competition before the amalgamation 
but the effect on competition after it. He 
had no doubt that with the Times in 
control of the Sun it became virtually 
impossible for new newspapers to estab¬ 
lish themselves in San Bernardino County. 
Independently owned newspapers, which 
amounted to nearly two-thiras of the total 


in southern California in 1952, now 
account for less than a quarter. 

The judge noted that the climate was 
.so unfavourable to new ventures that even 
the New York Times had abandoned its 
wes^ coast edition. Once bitten, twice 
shy : after prolonged study (and a couple 
of dumiiiy editions which are said to have 
been less than sensational) the New York 
Times decided recently against launching 
a new afternoon paper in its own baili¬ 
wick, in the space left by ilie demise of 
the World-]ournal-Tribune last May. The 
state of labour relations in the industry 
in New York was evidently a big con¬ 
sideration. Nevertheless the Daily News 
and Time, Inc., are still studying the field 
while the New York Post, which now has 
the afternoon to itself, is expanding its 
plant ; its circulation has jumped from 
about 400,000 to some 700,000. 


Election victory 

At least one noble battle has been fought 
and won in the Congress this year. 
Prodded by two junior members, the 
Senate has rejected a discredited “ com¬ 
promise ” Bill produced by a committee 
drawn from both houses, which aimed to 
delay until 1972 any further attempts to 
align the population of election districts 
more fairly in accordance with the decree 
of the Supreme Court, I’or Mr Edward 
Kennedy, the Democrat from Massachu- 
.setts who led tlie fight, victory was es¬ 
pecially sweet. As the most junior member 
of the conference, he had battled for four 
months against the four other committee 
members from the Senate who refused to 
uphold that chamber's original support for 
swift implementation of the ** one man, 
one vote ” principle and the elimination 
of “ gerrymandering,” that is, making 
election districts an unusual shape for 
political convenience, 

The triumph was a bipartisan one. Its 
co-captain was Mr Howard Baker, who 
won over 22 out of 36 of his fellow Repub¬ 
lican Senators altl^ough his father-in-law, 
the powerful Republican leader, Mr 
Everett Dirksen, was a member of the 
conference. Young Mr Baker’s success was 
partly due to a study which showed that 
redistricted aieas elected more Repub¬ 
licans than Democrats. But he also won 
friends by helping to pass a separate Bill 
in the Senate prohibiting statewide, or 
“at large,” elections for individual Con¬ 
gressmen. Many members of the House 
of Representatives fear that if their State 
Legislatures fail to draw new election 
boundaries in accordance with the 
Supreme Court’s decision, they will be 
required to run “ at large ” next Novem¬ 
ber, a costly and risky venture. However, 
on election matters it seems impossible 
to please everybody. Some members of 
the House will oppose Mr Baker’s Bill 
because it applies to New Mexico and 
Hawaii which traditionally hold at 
large” elections and return two Demo¬ 
crats each to Congress. 



T8U SHIPYARD - - - 

ANOTHER FIRST FROM JAPAN'S FOREMOST STEELMAKER-SHIPBUILDERI 


Nippon Kokan's fourth shipbuilding/repair 
yard, the new $42,000,000 Tsu Shipyard, 
will have two gigantic docks—one for build¬ 
ing and the other for repair and remod¬ 
eling. 

We've named these docks “CANALOCK” for 
they will be the world's first with both ends 
open to the sea and equipped with portable 
locks for dividing them into two separate, 
amaIter docks. Until such time as they are 
neettad for building or repairing supermam^ 


moth vessels, we'll use them for building or 
repairing two ships at a time—and launch 
or float them from both ends! 

The new yard, with the most up-to-date 
eauipment and facilities and backed with 
NKK's renowned shipbuilding and repair 
technology, will speed building and repair 
times and afford increased savings through 
reduced operational costs. 

Construction is now underway and we'll 
lay the first keel in September 1969. 
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BRITAIN 


Teachers up against it 


The National Union of Teachers is wall¬ 
ing itself up in a corner. Last winter it 
made the usual super-colossal pay denjand 
for its new two-year agreement. I'hc 
employers—the Government and the local 
authority associations—offered much less. 
Arbitration began. Meanwhile the NUT 
made arrangements for a symbolic pro¬ 
test against the employers. In the event 
the arbitrators gave the teachers a fair 
amount more than the employers had 
offered, but obviously less than the union 
had wanted. The union, which has in the 
past always insisted on the “ sanctity ” of 
arbitration award.s, could not manage to 
cancel the protest it had staged. 

As soon as term began in early Septem¬ 
ber, and in the ab.seiice of their usually 
fairly prudent general secretary Sir 
Ronald Gould, the union announced its 
programme. In a few selected areas inem- 
l)ers would refuse to supervise midday 
meals ; or to work in schools employing 
teachers without a formal teaching quali¬ 
fication (unless .the unqualified teachers 
had been working in the .school already). 
Now they intend to increase the number 
of areas where.these sanctions apply, as 
from this week end. This would roughly 
double the number of teachers affected, 
to about 16,000. Sir William Alexander, 
the general secretary of the Association of 
Education Committees, has said that 
teachers who refuse meals duties “ will be 
in danger of having themselves terminated 
their contract ”—so that they may not 
get their pay. 

All is set for a big row. The teachers 
have ignored the golden rule of industrial 
action : to have well-defined objectives, 
and to be prepared to compromise on 
them. Instead they began by producing 
a series of complaints about almost every¬ 
thing to do with their occupations: 
several of them about matters that had 
not been at issue in any way during the 
pay negotiations they complained of. The 
union now says it wants three main things. 

It wants the system of allowances for 
senior teachers to be changed, in order to 
bring the salaries of teachers in primary 
schools on average into line with those in 
secondary schools. It wants teachers not 
to be compelled to supervise the serving 
of school meals, and a proper ancillary 


meals service to be set up by the local 
authorities. It also wants to get all 
“ unqualified ” teachers out of the schools. 

The first question, that of pay, obviously 
cannot be tackled until the next round of 
wage negotiations two years hence. The 
second, the establishment of a meals ser¬ 
vice, is obviously a sound objective, and 
would have been done years ago but for 
the teachers* former insistence that they 
must run everything that went on in 
schools. The third is a mere restrictive 
practice. Each of the issues involves 
different matters of principle, and should 
be settled on its own. To lump them 
together is merely to confuse the issue. The 
local authorities* association knows this. 
By pushing the matter to a real row now 
—perhaps by suspending some recalcitrant 
teachers—the authorities can force the 
union to call local protest strikes. A fair 
number of teachers would almost certainly 
not follow a strike call : which would be 
one sort of blow to the union. Those that 
do follow a strike call will have to be paid 
by the union out of its inadequate reserves. 
And the Christmas holidays are just ahead 
—during which the employers need be in 
no hurry. The union must either come 
to its senses, or face what could be disaster. 
Either way, that will be a good moment 
for a proper reform of the teachers* pay- 
structure, preferably by the Prices and 
Incomes Board. 

British Rail 


Money matters 


Sir Stanley Raymond, the chairman of 
British Rail, has now formally acknow¬ 
ledged the fact that Mrs Castle, the 
Minister of Transport wants him to go. 
He will quit on December 31st. The man 
Mrs Castle seems to want as his successor 
is Mr Peter Parker, who is a 43-year-old 
director of Booker Brothers McConnell, 
the trading, wholesaling and engineering 
group. Mr Parker has some good Labour 
Party connections (not particularly signi¬ 
ficant ; so did the departing Sir Stanley) 
and a reputation for drive and intelligence. 
But nothing can be settled, for the oldest 
reason in the world ; money. 


Sir Stanley was paid £12,000. Lord 
Beeching, his predecessor, got £24,000 
based on his former salary at ICI. The 
government would like Mr Parker to take 
the job at £12,500. Mr Parker wants 
£17,500 ; he also wants £15,000 for Mr 
H. C. Johnson, the 61-year-old, long-ser¬ 
ving railwayman who may well be the 
general manager in charge of operations 
on the reconstructed “ thinking ” board. 
Mr Parker’s point—^as indicated by his 
inclusion of Mr Johnson’s salary in the 
package—is that unless he is paid £ 17,500 
he will not be able to get the men he 
wants to fill other positions on the board, 
since they could not be paid more than 
their chief. 

The Cabinet’s point is that Britain has 
just devalued and this means going easy 
on wages. So an increase for the BR chief, 
just at this juncture, would look very bad. 
It is understood that Mr Parker might be 
prepared to go some of the way to meet 
them, by taking a cut—say 12J per cent— 
on the £17,500 just for the period of 
tighter wage conditions. 'The situation is 
undoubtedly a tricky one, and both sides 
have a point. Meanwhile unhappy Mrs 
Castle is prevented from resolving the 
situation ; and the faces grow ever longer 
at BR headquarters. 

Barristers 


Still immune 


The House of Lords, sitting as final court 
of appeal, has unanimously confirmed the 
lung established ‘ rule that barristers can¬ 
not be sued for negligence, and have con¬ 
sequently missed an opportunity of getting 
rid of an anomalous privilege enjoyed by 
members of no other profession. The case 
Rondel v Worsley arose as a result ot 
a suit for negligence brought by a‘criminal 
who had been defended by a “ dock brief,” 
on a charge of causing grievous bodily 
harm. He claimed unsuccessfully that his 
defender had been negligent. Because of 
the wider questions of law involved the 
appeal went to the House of Lords. 

The Lords justify the immunity on 
grounds of public policy. First they main- 
uin, quite rightly, that a barrister is in 
some sense an officer of the court and owes 
a duty to the administration of justice as 
well as to hi.s client. He should enjoy 
the same immunity as the judge, the jury 
and witnesses. Certainly the barrister 
should be privileged from danger of suit 
for defamation, but exemption from chal¬ 
lenge on the ground of professional com- 





petence is quite another matter. In any 
case how would an action for negligence 
in any way affect hia».*duty to justice ? If 
for example he refused to tell a lie in 
the interests of his client, it is unthinkable 
that a .suit for negligence on this ground 
would succeed. 

7 'he second reason for the immunity is, 
according to the Lords, tliat a barrister 
is obliged to accept any case brought to 
him and for which a reasonable fee is 
offered. But why should this be ground 
for exemption from an action for 
negligence ? Does liability for breach of 
duty rest on an ability to choose ? It 
certainly does not in the case of taxi 
drivers, innkeepers and common carriers 
wjio are obliged to render services to the 
public without discrimination. A third 
reason advanced by the court is that bar¬ 
risters would become more prolix (which 
God forbid) so as to cover every conceiv¬ 
able point which their client might wish 
to see raised, but this is certainly not a 
nece.ssary result of lifting immunity. A 
barrister must always have a di.scretion 
on the part of his client and provided he 
acts reasonably in exercising that 
discretion he would be in no danger from 
an action for negligence. 

A final point, and the one of most sub¬ 
stance made by the Lords, is that it would 
lead to uncertainty alxmt the law. 
Attempts would be made to open cases 
up again after they had been decided ; in 
criminal cases jurors might be subjected 
to subpoena and harassment. These are 
real difficulties, but they could be met in 
part by administrative arrangements. In 
any case this disadvantage has to be 
balanced against the disadvantage to the 
individual of not being able to pursue a 
remedy against a barrister who has 
neglected his interests. A solicitor can be 
sued on these grounds—which creates a 
further anomaly, although I-.ord Reid 
suggested this might be cured by extend¬ 
ing immunity to the lower branch of the 
profession. 

Apparently this immunity covers not 
only actual appearances in court but 
all paper work connected with “ public 
litigation.’' It does not, however, cover 
advisory work on drafting, etc., where 
no litigation is immediately in view. .That 
at least is something. But it would have 
been much better if the Lords had fol¬ 
lowed the example of other conmion law 
jurisdictions including Canada, New 
Zealand and the United States and get 
rid of an immunity which benefits the 
profession but not its clients. 

Prices and Incomes Board 


Town hall chiefs 


Local government pay has an-' envied 
flexibility compared with other types of 
public service. .Although loosely tied to 
scales which vary with size of population, 
in ,4BfFect councils are able to pay almost 
mtich as they like to get the senior 
Mjlf they want. Competition (or prestige), 
fWiis pressure from separately negotiated 


pay increases for more junior staff, which 
inevitably influence those above them, 
have produced a strong “ salary drift.” 
The Prices and Incomes Board, in its 
latest report (HMSO 4s qd), finds that 
this has resulted'in nearly a quarter of 
the authorities in England and Wales 
paying their principal officers at or near 
the maximum for their population 
group ; another quarter manage to pay 
even more than this. The biggest 
authorities do not even have to pretend 
to keep to maxima, since those with 
populations over 600,000 have no nego¬ 
tiated ceiling. And the Greater London 
Council, considered separately in its 
report by the PIB, is a law unto itself— 
it is not tied by national agreements at all. 

There is also a problem at the bottom 
end of the scale, which must account for 
some of the poor quality administration 
in some small (or mean) authorities. As 
the PIB says: “ It is unrealistic in present 
market circumstances to stipulate a 
minimum .starting salary of £1,250 for 
a clerk and £1,120 for a chief officer in 
an authority having a population of less 
than 30,000.” Other anomalies include 
the rule that deputies are tied to two- 
thirds of their chiefs pay. 

Both the councils who employ the 
8,000 senior people affected by this report, 
and the employees themselves, want to 
get rid of the salary drift, mainly by 
stretching the scales to meet it. The 
employers wanted to compromise between 
this and a flat rate increase all round. 
'The PIB does not believe any of this gets 
to the root of the problem of “ drift,” 
which is that pay is not sufficiently related 
to individual responsibilities. 

The increases already tentatively nego¬ 
tiated in England and Wales would have 
produced salary increases of 7 per cent 
all round. (The PIB report also con¬ 
siders Scotland and Northern Ireland.) 
'The Greater London Council had a 
separate issue—the salary structure of its 
chief officers appropriate to the new 
responsibilities since the reorganisation of 
London government—^and on this sugges¬ 
tions had already been made by the 
independent Heyworth committee, and 
rejected by the staff representatives. The 
PIB has now proposed, in the short term, 
that there should be salary increases every¬ 
where of 7 per cent to 3 per cent—taper¬ 
ing towards the top of the tree in order 
to reinforce the differential between the 
lower paid principals and those imme¬ 
diately below them. It accepts Heyworth 
on behalf of the GLG. 

Recognising that things will change 
with the local government reform result¬ 
ing from the present royal commission 
—and probably change towards bigger 
responsibility and a more “ managerial ” 
as opposed to professional role for chief 
officers and town clerks—the PIB says 
that a start should be made right away 
with a pilot survey to determine salaries 
according to job * evaluation. It also 
recommends, for uniformity one nego¬ 
tiating body instead of three (town clerks, 
county clerks, and chief officers) for 
England and Wales. This should include 


the GLC, for whose present independence 
it sees no real justification;, (and whicii 
incidentally permits the GLC to.say 
pay up to £12,500 for its new t6Wn 
clerk). 

The PIB sees too great a discretionary 
factor in the present system. It wants to 
revise the scale to limit this, especially to 
abolish the freedom of the big authoritiess 
in paying their top men. It wants the cen¬ 
tral government to keep an eye on things 
and step in if “ excess ” payments do not 
wither away ; it also would like to look 
again at the whole .system itself in two 
years time. By that time the royal com¬ 
mission will have reported and the whole 
career future of local government officers 
will be much less foggy than it is now. 

Dartmoor deaths 


Sheer carelessness 


Coroners are frequently criticised for 
throwing their weight about and casting 
unnecessary blame. But the Okehanip- 
ton coroner was completely justified in 
blowing his top this week at the inquest 
on the two African officer cadets who 
died as a result of an endurance exercise 
on Dartmoor. The sequence of events in 
accidents of this sort has been thoroughly 
investigated by the Medical Research 
Council among others, and has been well 
publicised. A walker wears clothing that 
gives little or no protection against rain 
and wind ; unless he is a strong fast 
walker, he does not produce enough heal 
to offset the heat loss through his in¬ 
adequate clothing ; its insulation is 
impaired even more by wetness, so wet- 
cold is more dangerous than dry-cold ; his 
body temperature and the temperature of 
blood reaching his brain fall to a point 
where he begins to lose control of his 
balance ; he starts stumbling, slows down, 
and his heat production falls further ; he 
acts irrationally and fails to take 
simple measures that might save him ; 
eventually he loses consciousness and will 
die if not treated promptly. 

Acting on this knowledge the British 
Mountaineering Council has issued a 
pamphlet to show how the risks of expos¬ 
ure can be avoided ; and after the death 
of a boy soldier, also on Dartmoor, last 
April the Ministry of Defence is said to 
have issued 10,000 of them to the armed 
forces. Yet the Africans—like their com¬ 
panions—did not wear waterproof cloth¬ 
ing ; they had no spare dry clothes ; .sleep¬ 
ing bags and tents in which they could 
shelter were not carried ; and they were 
“ goaded along ” after the symptoms of 
cold and exhaustion had become apparent 
instead of being rested and rescued as a 
matter of urgency. 

How many young men the services have 
lost in this way is not known ; they are 
probably few—though very many will 
have been at risk. The p)oint is that none 
of the incidents need liave occurred had 
those in authority taken the simple pre* 
cautions that are recommended. Such 
carelessness is unforgivable. 




CURRENCIES AT LARGE 

Money International 

By Fred Hirsch. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 434 pages. 90s. 


It will seem somewhat flippant to com¬ 
ment first on the quotations heading tlie 
chapters of this important book. Yet in 
the week after sterling’s devaluation, some 
of them seem particularly choice. For 
instance, the one introducing the chapter 
on the problem of sterling is taken from 
the British Government’s statement on the 
suspension of the gold standard in 1931 
and reads: “ 'Fhe ultimate resources of 
this country are enormous, and there is 
no doubt that the present exchange diffi¬ 
culties w'ill prove only temporary.” And 
then, when it comes to discussing ways of 
varying exchange rates, perhaps inevitably 
we have the benefit of Miss Prism’s 
advice to Mr Ernest Worthing’s ward : 
” The chapter on the Fall of the Rupee 
you may omit. It is somewhat too sensa¬ 
tional.” 

Clearly this is singularly fortunate 
timing for the publication of this book by 
an author well known for decided views 
in the world debate on international 
financial arrangements. Just over a year 
ago Mr Fred Hirsch left The Economist. 
where he had been financial editor, to 
join the International Monetary Fund as 
senior adviser in its research and statistics 
department. But ‘ those who might be 
curious to discover whether his trans¬ 
formation from journalist to international 
civil servant has tempered liis views in any 
way W'ill not find the answer in this book : 
he states that it was finished in midstream 
between Jiis tw(' posts and ” neither 
organisation can have any responsibility 
for the text.” 

There are always some drawbacks in a 
book aimed at students, specialists and the 
interested public alike. But by discussing 
past developments in relation to particular 
issues of j>olicy rather than in chrono¬ 
logical or conceptual order, the unattrac¬ 
tiveness of a reference book is avoided. 
And, of course, this goes far beyond a 
reference book, although even specialists 
will turn to it for information ; there are 
excellent chapters, for instance, on tlie 
workings of the foreign exchange markets 
and central bank credits. But it is the 
final section, where the author puts for¬ 
ward his own interpretations and recom¬ 
mendations, that calls for most attention. 

Mr Hirsch goes through the arguments 
for and against a currency devaluation 
and, of course, they add up to something 


quite advantageous in Britain’s case ,* very 
rightly, he says that the focus probably 
should be at least as much on export 
profits as on export prices. Indeed, it 
looks as if this might have been put even 
more forcibly. But, as he has said often 
before, he is drawn towards a more flex¬ 
ible system of exchange rates and attracted 
by the step-by-step variation, or sliding 
parity, in preference to a widening of 
margins to 5 or 10 per cent around the 
jiarity rate. He sees little useful purpose 
in retaining national currencies as long¬ 
term re.serve as.sets and amsiders either 
the collective take-over of the sterling 
balances by the common market countries 
or an IMF consolidation of sterling or 
dollar balances as essentially a problem in 
banking amalgamation, not of commercial 
debt repayment. In the matter of creating 
new international reserves, he has been 
somewhat overtaken by events, but as 
things arc now developing he is very much 
on the point in discussing the propriety of 
linking aid finance to the creation of new 
reserves. “ Better than attempting vainly 
to take aid out of the balance of pay¬ 
ments,” Mr Hirsch argues, “would be to 
take the balance of payments out of aid.” 

THE AGONY OF A PRIEST 

A Question of Conscience 
By Charles Davis. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 251 pages. 30s. 

To leave a wife is a hell, and even when 
it feels like liberation it is long before the 
emotions settle and perspective cx3mes. It 
is seldom good to write a book at once. 
For the book must be hot, and might be 
unkind about her, and could hurt beyond 
necessity. So it is with the leaving of a 
church. Charles Davis suddenly left the 
Roman Catholic church in December 
1966. This book says why. And he cannot 
quite help the polemic. Not all of it is 
good to read. 

And yet parts of it are moving, and 
there are urgency and sincerity here. The 
best part of all, and the most convincing, 
is the most personal : how he fell in 
love, and could not marry and remain a 
priest, and yet did not leaye the church 
because he fell in love. A big place in 
the decision he awards to a purely intel¬ 


lectual development : the discovery tly^t 
he could no lorigcr believe all that he was 
being asked to believe. 

He discusses the key question, which 
every individual answers differently. 
Should a man leave because he cannot 
believe, or should he reinterpret and stay ? 
Christianity is not in essence a philosophy 
about the world, but a way of life and a 
system of worship. If he can make the way 
of life his own, and rejoice that he can 
join in worship, how much docs it matter 
that he does not believe all the articles 
of the creed ? Some of great integrity 
an.swer that it matters very little. Here 
is a husk containing one of the most beau¬ 
tiful kernels known to man. Shall we jetti¬ 
son the kernel merely because the husk 
is sour ? If every thinking man left the 
church because he di.sagreed with a bit 
of it, the church would .soon shrink into 
an obscurantist corner of the world. So 
we must stay, and w'orship, and try to 
live, and reinterpret our doubt in a way 
sufficiently satisfying to our minds and 
work for better understanding of truth 
among our co-religionists. To be inside a 
church is to have power there for good. 
To be outside is to be powerless. 

But for others this will not do. Their 
integrity of mind is at stake. I’hey are not 
willing to use words that no longer mean 
what they used to mean. They feel fraudu¬ 
lent if they do so. And it is to be observed 
that the cori.servative is more likely to feel 
fraudulent than the radical. For the 
radical always knew that the language 
failed to attain to the mystery, and to 
reinterpret it is therefore much easier for 
him. "I'he conservative expected the langu¬ 
age to be sufficient for the religious truth 
which it expresses, and when he found 
that it failed, he abandoned the religious 
language as well as his understanding of 
the dogma that it sought to express. He 
was not willing to distinguish the kernel 
from its husk in language. 

Charles Davis is of the second kind. He 
left the Roman Catholic church because 
(in this respect) he was a conservative. The 
argument has an importance far outside 
the ranks of Roman Catholics. In this 
book we see its anguish within a single 
soul. 

THE EMERGENCE OF A LEADER 

'ITie Armed Prophet: A Biography of Ben 
Gurion 

By Michael Bar-Zohar. Translated by 
Len Ortzen. 

Arthur Barker. 323 pages. 45s. 

An author who has the luck, or tact, to 
gain access to the unpublished papers of 
a man of renown has two courses open to 
him. Either he can use only these, and 
sources that tally with them, see the world 
through the eyes of his subject, and write 
a semi-autobiography. Or else he can 
consult a much wider range of witnesses, 
and write as if he were omniscient. M. 
Bar-Zohar is a journalist ; he is the Paris 
correspondent of two of Israel’s top-class 
I newspapers. He adopts the second and 
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more interesting method of portrayal for 
the second half of B?n -Gurion’s life—the 
part during which his own personal ex¬ 
perience has enabled him to watch events, 
or to cross-question Ben Gurion’s critics 
as well as his admirers. For the first part, 
he is content to see the world through 
Ben (jurioii’s eyes. 

The book, therefore, can be divided 
into two halves, the dividing line being the 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York on May 12th, 1942. This was the 
date at which Ben Gurion, reasoning, 
rightly enough, that “ the centre of gravity 
of our political efforts had shifted from 
Great Britain to America, which was 
making sure of being the world's leading 
power," decided to abandon earlier tech¬ 
niques and to harness the money bags of 
Jewish New York in order to go all out 
for a “ Jewish Commonwealth " with its 
own niche in the postwar world. 

From that date on, the author often 
criticises his hero for his bulldozing 
tactics, his intolerance of opposition, and 
his inability to forget a hurt. He is shown 
warts and all throughout the struggle in 
the course of which he gets rid of the 
private armies that waged the campaign 
against the Mandate, serves as the 
dynamo that replaces tliem with a single 
national army, liquidates moderates, tries 
(and fails) to people the Negev by setting 
the example of living there, encourages 
young disciples to negotiate abroad behind 
the back of his foreign secretary, decides 
—in chagrin hut with prudence—that, in 
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1956, it is best to surrender the territory 
his army had conquered, but in the course 
of all these vicissitudes gets what really 
matters to him, which is a sturdy state. 
In a way, hd is 6f the stamp of Churchill 
—suited by emergency, suited by power, 
and capable, given power, of turning 
world situations to national account. 
Among those which he converts to his 
purpose are the worldwide feeling of guilt 
towards Jews fresh from concentration 
ramps and in need of a haven, British 
weakness as a result of the second world 
war, Truman’s personal predilection for 
certain Jews in and close to the White 
Hou.se, and Soviet Ru.ssia’s intentness on 
picking quarrels between America and 
Britain. 

Before 1942, there were no assets that 
suited his temperament, A different tech¬ 
nique was needed, and what neither Ben 
Gurion nor the author ever admits is that 
Chaim Weizmann possessed that tech¬ 
nique, and that without his silken ways 
with British statesmen there would have 
been no Balfour Declaration. The Ben 
Gurion of pre-first world war days, toiling 
at the soil in Palestine, filling newspaper 
columns with diatribes in favour of poli¬ 
tical independence, even trying for this 
by seeking a place in the Constantinople 
parliament of the Young Turks with a 
view to working for mass Jewish immigra¬ 
tion, would never have brought off in 
Britain the coup to which Jess impetuous 
Jews contributed so much in 1917. The 
book is ungenerous, and we must assume 
that Ben Gurion’s papers are ungenerous, 
to these. A juster mind would have ad¬ 
mitted that Zionism, and its offspring 
Israel, had the luck to produce in succes¬ 
sion the two right men for the day. 

Ben Gurion emerges as a lonely 
character. 

It is easier to admire than to love him. A 
human gesture, a warm-hearted smile, a 
friendly world—these are beyond him. His 
feelings towards others remain bottled up.. . 
Although capable of descending from his 
Olympus to crush an ant, he has a very 
thick skin. 

And yet when the most faithful of his 
young men, his military secretary, kills 
a man in a road accident and as a result 
commits suicide, Ben Gurion displays 
ordinary human emotions, even tears. 

The lxx>k is just as readable as M. 
Bar-Zohar’s earlier book on the Suez 
crisis. Though useful to students on 
account of the unique nature of its source 
material, as well as of the author’s candid 
judgments whenever he is writing from 
personal experience, it must be used with 
caution because it contains a reprehensible 
number of minor slips. The date of the 
San Remo conference is wrong by two 
years, and that of Count Bernadotte’s 
murder by 24 hours ; it trots out the 
acetone story as the only reason for 
granting the Balfour Declaration, and the 
translator has served his author ill by 
rendering the Bible quotations freehand 
instead of in the Authorised Version that 
gives most English readers a sense df 
accuracy and solidity. IVevertheless, this 
is a solid book. 
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The Knighti qf St m Jeruialem 

By Jonathan Riley^Smith. 

Macmillan, 568 pi|g^« 90s. ^ 

This book of 570 pages, the first volume 
of a planned series, by different hands, on 
the history of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem, would constitute an impressive 
piece of research on the part of the most 
seasoned historian. As the work of a 
young .scholar born as recently as 1938, 
it is a remarkable achievement. One 
wonders how he had the time to discover, 
let alone study, all the works and articles 
listed in his copious bibliography. So 
strictly has he disciplined himself to the 
original sources that there is no place 
in it, even among the “ secondary works," 
for the four stout volumes of poor old 
Abbe de Vertot, for generations regarded 
as the principal repository of information 
on the subject. 

The 260 years covered by this first 1 
volume comprise the foundation of the ; 
order as a purely humanitarian hospitaller 
confraternity ; then the period of the i 
crusader states in the Holy Land, when i 
it assumed its second but at that time '■> 
preponderant role as a fighting body ; ; 
lastly, after the fall of Acre in 1291, 
a short interlude as guest, so to speak, ‘ 
of the Lusignan Kingdom of Cyprus until 
it created for itself a state of its own 
with the seizure of the island of Rhodes. 

The historical account of this period 
constitutes the first part of the volume ' 
and, although it has of course been done 
many times before, .seems to acquire here i 
a new lucidity. I'he most valuable sec- j 
lions of the book are probably, however, \ 
the remaining three parts, in which the 
organisation of the order as a privileged 
religious body, as a powerful military and 
political element of the crusader state.s, 
and as a feudal landlord on a large scale, 
is studied so minutely and intimately that 
we are even given the details of a dispute 
between the Hospitallers and the Knights 
Templar over a town oven. A helpful 
appendix with sketch-maps lists the many 
possessions of the order in the lands of , 
Outremcr. 

This admirable work, while almost 
above criticism, yet poses a question or 
two. Are, for example, the two views on ; 
the role of the military orders in the ; 
crusader states quoted at the beginning of i 
the “ Conclusion ” really quite as irrecon- 
cileable as Mr Riley-Smith asserts ? 
Again, at the end of Part I he gives the 
following three reasons for the survival 
of the order today: " the reforms of 
William de Villaret, the acquisition of 
Rhodes and an almost forgotten Crusade.” 

Is there not also a more compelling one, 
namely that the Hospitallers alone among 
the crusader orders had a dual role, 
humanitarian as well as martial, to the 
first of which they owed their origin ; 
so that when the end of the Ottoman 
menace to the Christian west and of the 
Barbary corsairs made their military role ^ 
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an ahachronism and they lost with Malta 
their territorial sovereignty, they had 
their humanitarian work to fall back 
upon and justify their continued exist* 
ence ? A last point: in so comprehensive 
a bibliography could not a place have 
been found beside Monsieur Enlart's 
“Monuments des Grois^s’* for the same 
expert’s two*volume “ L’Art Gothique ct 
la Renaissance cn Ghypre ” with its 
account of the Hospitallers’ famous Gom- 
mandery and fortress of Lc Golos, now 
known as Kolossi ? 


PEACE ON EARTH? 

Peace and War: A Theory of Inter- 
national Relations 
By Raymond Aron. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 838 pages. 

5 gns- 

Thomas Hobbes’s ** Leviathan ” main¬ 
tained, with relentless insistence and un¬ 
rivalled force, that citizens could only 
reach security if, in their state, there was 
a sovereign. Whether this was a single 
man or a sovereign assembly mattered 
not ; but one sovereign there had to be, 
or no man could be safe. “ I'hc cause 
that moves a man to become subject to 
another is fear of not otherwise preserving 
himself.” Many modern readers of 
Hobbes must have asked themselves when 
—or whether—his remorseless logic is 
going to assert itself beyond the bound¬ 
aries of single states, and act as midwife 
at the birth of a world sovereign power. 

No political theorist of Hobbesian in¬ 
cisiveness has yet come forward to resolve 
a difficulty that the advent of “ ultimate ” 
weapons has made crucial for humanity. 
Many books on tlie subject display strong 
feeling, but few match this with equally 
strong sense. Fewer still are by authors 
fully enough informed about what has 
actually happened, or may be likely to 
happen soon, in international affairs— 
this is a side effect of the miasmal mist 
in which our ruling bureaucracies like to 
keep their doings enshrouded ; and those 
who can see the current crisis in the per¬ 
spective of the centuries are rare indeed. 

Monsieur Raymond Aron’s ” Peace 
and War,” though not a new “ Levia¬ 
than,” is a work of interest, importance, 
and merit far above the common level. 
No one who bears responsibility for 
conducting or for describing modern 
diplomacy can afford to leave it unread. 
Many of its readers will groan at its in^^' 
ordinate length, and ask themselves 
whether the core of it could not have been 
condensed into a learned article or twp ; 
but its length derives from its author’s 
desire to comprehend everything, to leave 
pothing out. It was laigely composed at 
^rvard in 1960-61, and was published 
in Paris five years ago as ” Paix et Guerre 
pntre les nations.” The English edition, 
lightly revised, is translated with grace 
and without apparent effort by Richard 
poward and Annette Baker Fox, and the 


publishers can be proud of the excellence 
of the book’s production ; though they 
do not give the American printer’s name. 

The book is divided into four sections, 
each some 200 pages long. They are 
called respectively “ Theory: Goncepts 
and Systems ” ; “ Sociology : Determin¬ 
ants and Gonstants ” ; “ History : The 
Global System in the Thermonuclear 
Age ” ; and “ Praxeology : The Anti¬ 
nomies of Diplomatic-Strategic Gonduct.” ’ 
(“ Praxeology ” seems to mean “ knowing 
what to do.”) The author has not been 
afraid to range well outside the habitual 
treadmills tre^den by diplomatic corres¬ 
pondents or political theorists. He is him¬ 
self professor of sociology in the University 
of Paris, as well as a distinguished coin- 
rnentator on current events ; and from 
his excursions into military history, 
biology, economics, demography, social 
psychology, and philo.sophy much of the 
panoptic quality and the value of his 
book derive. 

Moreover, he does not pretend to know 
all the answers. Instead, he poses ques¬ 
tions, some of them disquieting ; one or 
two examples may illustrate his tone. 

War has imposed total mobilisation by appli¬ 
cation of rational calculation to the conduct 
of hostilities. Will this same calculation fail 
to impose peace upon the thermonuclear 
age ? 

Or again, 

Would the acceptance of risk and the refusal 
of appeasement that passed for virtues when 
dealing with a Hitler be the same if we 
were confronting another Hitler now ? Are 
they virtues, confronting the man who 
brandishes a hundred-megaton bomb ? 

He concludes by demonstrating what he 
calls a ” reasonable,” as opposed to a 
“ rational,” great power strategy for 
today ; one in which there is no escalation, 
and yet no surrender of "vital stakes.” 
But he adds, sadly, " 1 am not sure that 
men desire peace on this earth.” 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Welfare State. By Pauline Gregg. 
Harrap. 400 pages. 37.S 6d. 

Dr Gregg begins with a short summary of 
welfare legislation from the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1834 to the inter-war years. But 
the bulk of her book is concerned with the 
years following 1945 and describes not only the 
social security legislation, including the heal^ 
service, and how the schemes have worked in 
practice, but also the nationalised industries 
and agriculture and fisheries. Her narrative 
is straightforward, if a bit supefficial, and 
appendices give fibres and other information 
on a host of subjects, from general election 
tpsults up to 1966, wages, manpower, national 
income, social security and the health service to 
the numbers of radio and television licences and 


Civil Services of The United Kinodom : 
1853-1970. By E. N. Gladden. Frank Cass. 
314 page*- 35* 

A detailed history of the British Civil Service, 
including the working of the general adminis¬ 
trative sectors, as well as brief accounts of the 
industrial, Northern Ireland, Isle of Msm and 
Channel Islands services, and of the diplomatic 
ser\ice. The parliamentary staffs and local 
government services, whose functions are closely 
allied to those of the Civil Service proper, are 
also covered. 


"Apples a Pound, 
Pears” 


The hubbub of the market is just the right 
place for some realistic economic analysis. 
This is where people voluntarily part with 
their money in exchange for something they 
choose. You can get fruit from a barrow or 
fruit gums from a slot-machine. What you 
pay is the real-world market price. (Last 
week's devaluation is at least an admission 
that the price of sterling is also subject to 
the market.) 

But suppose it's not apples and pears 
you are shopping for but better medical 
care, or more efficient refuse collection, or 
a clean seaside beach to sit on. or better 
schooling for your children, or unclogged 
roads to drive on. or an improved telephone 
or library service. 

■ Such unconventional questions give 
some clue to what the lEA has been up to 
in recent years. For in many public services, 
supposedly " free." our authors show how 
neglect of pricing aggravates—or causes— 
shortages, poor quality, queueing, emigra¬ 
tion. . . . 

Pricing is more than just the topic of 
the moment. For us, 1968 opens with publi¬ 
cation of Pricing in Hungary by the chairman 
of the Hungarian Board for Materials and 
Prices. Dr Bela Csikos-Nagy. This eye-opener 
will be followed by studies applying pricing 
to housing and (believe it or not) blood. 

■ Meanwhile our newly-published Essays 
in the Theory and Practice of Pricing (25s) 
includes the prize-winning entries for the 
Evan Durbin essay competition: over a dozen 
young economists apply pricing to water 
supply, fire services, electricity, refuse col¬ 
lection. beaches, farming—and even to plan¬ 
ning and taxation. 

■ We regard this book—No. 3 in our 
Readings in Political Economy aariaa—as an 
ideal Introduction to the lEA'a woric and 
thinking. So we offer It at zero price— i.e. 
free—to everyone taking out a 5-guinea 
subscription to the lEA's publication in 1968, 
plus two other important recent papers: 
Financing University Education by Professor 
A. R. Preat; and Paying for the Social 
Services by Douglas Houghton. C.H.. M.P. 

Come and join us in the market place. 


To: The Institute of Economic Affairs. 
Eaton House, 66A Eaton Square. 
London, S.W.1. 

I enclose my subscription of 5 gns for all 
lEA publications in 1968. Please send me 
the 3 free titles offered in The Economist. 


Address. 











Britain's 
imports and 
devaluation; 
The world 
picture 


Common Market: The biggest 
question about a sterling de¬ 
valuation was whether the 
European Six would follow, and 
the key point of the secret 
discussions that took place in the 
two weeks before devaluation 
must have hinged on the size of 
the cut that Britain would be 
allowed to get away w^ith. The 
major factor working in 
Britain’s favour here was ^the 
way that the currencies of 
the Six are so interlocked by the 
agricultural arrangements of the 
comtnon market. It would be 
difllcult for anyone of them to 
devalue in isolation ; while an 
agreed and uniform devaluation 
among six countries is a com¬ 
plex prospect. 


European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion : Rather surprisingly, only 
Ireland and Denmark among 
Britain’s £fta partners have so 
far followed sterling's devalua¬ 
tion, and Denmark only about 
half the way. In the foreign 
exchanges, dealers believe that 
in the months ahead some other 
countries may follow, even at a 
distance, and Sweden and Nor¬ 
way tend to be mentioned more 
often than others. 


South Africa: Pretoria’s decision 
to stay put has been a slight 
surprise ; it was widely assumed 
South Africa would hold out 
against a sterling devaluation 
only if its reserves happened to 
be high at the time of devalua¬ 
tion, and they have, in fact, 
been falling recently. But South 
Africa’s main export, gold, 
would not be affected by a 
change in the Rand’s parity, 
and South Africa i^ one country 
unafraid of a flood of imports 
because it has not hesitated, in 
the past, to u,se. import controls. 
The South Africans who are 
hurt because the Rand has not 
been devalued too—the wine, 
fruit and citrus farmers—can be 
ignored up to a point. 
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Australia : The debate that was 
quietly joined in high places in 
Australia long before Britain's 
devaluation has been won (per¬ 
haps narrowly) by those against 
going with sterling. This makes 
sense. Australian exports to 
Japan and America have out¬ 
stripped those to Britain and are 
going to expand very fast as 
mineral exports, pick up real 
steam. Meanwhile^ Australia 
benefits because a shrinking 
(though still the largest) share of 
its imports come from Britain : 
a sterling devaluation unaccom¬ 
panied by an Australian one off¬ 
sets to some extent the Australian 
high-tarif' policy which so many 
Australiaha dislike. ^ 


New Zealand : Mr Holyoake, the 
prime mini.ster, attributed his 
decision to devalue even more 
than sterling to the “ disastrously 
low auction price for wool.” New 
Zealand is the one country that 
stockpiles wool : a devaluation 
effectively cuts the world price 
of wool further, but without the 
[H>liticaily embarrassing necessity 
of cutting in proportion the sup¬ 
port prices officially paid in New 
Zealand to growers. Following 
its big devaluation, New Zealand 
is expected to relax some import 
controls and to abolish entirely 
those on raw materials. 


Israel: A highly respected 

economic study group in Israel 
managed, ju.st days ahead of 
Britain’s devaluation, to complete 
a report showing that Israel would 
not need to follow. Nevertheless, 
Mr Eshkol’s government did so, 
although the country’s imports 
have levelled off while exports 
have risen impressively. The deci¬ 
sion was sensible, not just because 
the new rate for the Israeli pound 
brings it into line with the pre¬ 
vious unofficial ” rate against 
the dollar, but because Israel is 
heavily dependent on tourist in¬ 
come and citrus exports, both of 
which might have suffered with¬ 
out a' ^valuation to match 
Britain's. 


Ghana had its own 30 per cent 
devaluation in July this year as 
part of its post-Nkrumah rehabili¬ 
tation scheme. So there seemed 
little need for any further devalu¬ 
ation now, especially with cocoa 
prices recovered. 

Spain: Britain's devaluation was 
nicely timed for Spain, which was 
hoping to have one of its own 
anyway. Spanish reserves have 
been falling fast and this was no 
time to risk losing British tourists. 

Hong Kong: After initially de¬ 
valuing with Britain, the colony 
partly revalued on Thursday. Net 
result : 5.7 per cent devaluation. 
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Richard Ellis Sallmann & Seward, 
our Australian firm, 
are already there 
in the main state capitals. 

These offices 
are linked through London 
to give complete 
on>the-spot information 
on the Australian property market. 

Factories, offices, shops 
and land for development 
immediately available. 

Full details from 



Chart€r§d Sunayors 

Weit End Office: 26 Dover Street'London W1 01-499 7151 


The latest 
report 
on the 
U.S.A. 

At the present time the U.S. administration is faced 
with complex problems at home and abroad. Domestic 
economic problems, in particular, arc causing con¬ 
cern, and because^l 968 is a Presidential election year, 
these difficulties will have to -be tackled with a more 
than usual regard for political considerations. 

It is against this background that the recent perform¬ 
ance of the U.S. (‘conomy and its prospects arr 
a.sscssed in a new report published by Barclays Rank. 
In addition, points of vital interest to businessmen 
s(‘lling in America are considered. There is also a 
special survey of California, the richest state in the 
Union. 

Fill it? the coupon below, and send to : 

Barclays Bank Limitedy 
Economic Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.G.3. 

r- 1 

I Plcasf s(*r*d iiir your rrport on iht* U.S.A. | 

I N ame* _ I 

I Address | 

I_I 

I E I 

1_J 

Copies of the report can also be obtained through any of 
our branches; alternatively please get in touch with any 
of our specialised foreign branches: 

London: 

Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3 . 

West End Foreign Branch; 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 1 . 
Foreign branches also at:— 

Birmingham; Bradford; Bristol; Cardiff; Ipswich; 
Liverpool; Luton; Manchester; Newcastle upon Tyne; 
Nottingham; Reading and Southampton. 

# Barclays Bank 

Money is our business 
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BUSINESS: DEVALUATION 1967 


First, the Gold Rush 

In just five trading days of this devaluation week speculators stampeded out 

of the world's currencies into 250 tons (or $280 million worth) of gold. We open this 

devaluation section with this Thursday's most worrying news. 


The drama after last weekend’s devaluation was the biggest 
gold rush in the history* of the London market—helped along 
by a ruthless and skilful French campaign against the dollar. 
In the five business days to Thursday of this week, private 
hoarders scrambled for a total of almost 250 tons of gold, 
or some $280 million worth, which is about ten times the 
normal demand over a five-day period. On the Friday before 
devaluation, when the main fear was still for sterling, demand 
at the daily gold fixing in London shot up to 40 tons, com¬ 
pared with a normal daily average of about five tons and 
the previous record of about 30 tons that changed hands in 
one day at the height of the Cuba crisis in October 1962. 
On Monday, the London market was closed ; but demand 
continued to be so strong that the Bank for International 
Settlement in Basle unprecedentedly took over from the Bank 
of England as agent for the central bankers’ gold pool to 
.supply some 20 tons of bullion to international purchasers. 
On Tuesday, back in London, demand at the daily fixmg 
rose to 15 tons, with the same amount again changing hairas 
in unofficial dealings later that day. On Wednesday came an 
horrendous rush for 50 tons at ^the morning fixing, plus 
another 15 tons in the afternoon.* And on Thursday there 
was a still more staggering demand for about 75 tons at the 
fixing, plus a good deal more afterwards, this time from some 
smaller central banks as well as private buyers : once more, 
all of this demand was supplied by the major central banks’ 
gold pool. 

The accelerated rush for gold reflected above all, a 
switching of nci'vousness from the pound to the dollar. 
The French did their best to help things along. The 
French Ministry of Finance chose Tuesday to leak the news 
that France had withdrawn, several months ago, from the 
central banks’ gold pool, as well as the apparently misleading 
information that the pool’s members had had to supply some 
$700 million in gold from their reserves since the Middle East 
war in June to stop the market price from rising above 
$35.20 an ounce, which would amount to an effective 
devaluation of the dollar. Our own information, from one 
of the leading members of the pool, is that its members have 
in fact had to supply only about half that amount (that is, 
some $350 million) from their reserves over the whole of 
this year to date: and that despite this and the latest gold 
rush, the pool’s members are still in substantial credit on 
their operations from the time that these began in 1961 (i.e., 
the net additions that member countries have been able to 
make to their reserves by buying gold from the market 
exceed the gold they have had to supply to the market to 
hold its price). More important, European members of the 
pool were saying this week that all countries except France 
are determined to remain in the p9ol. 


For Britain, the most maddening aspect after devaluing, 
is that it faces the world not with a clean slate, but 
with a mountain of debts piled up in a useless effort to 
prop an unrealistic exchange rate. Britain’s known debts 
total $1,876 million and on top of that there is a huge 
amount that has had to be drawn on central banks’ swap 
credit lines: the authorities have taken great care not even to 
hint at the amount of these drawings, but our own guess 
is that they probably amount to somewhere between $ i billion 
and $1^ billion and that the $1,350 milRbn existing New York 
Federal Reserve Bank swap line has been practically 
exhausted : especially after Friday of last week, when some¬ 
thing like $250 million may have been thrown down the 
drain supporting the spot rate, because no one could be 
persuaded to declare a Bank holiday after the Cabinet had 
already decided on a devaluation. 

If these calculations are anywhere near correct, Britain 
starts life under a $2.40 parity without a penny of owned 
reserves but, on the contrary, with debts of $2.8 billion to 
$3.4 billion, exceeding by $200 million to $800 million the 
total of its gold and foreign exchange reserves plus the official 
dollar portfolio as last publicly disclosed. And, in reality, the 
situation Is probably far worse even than that. Throughout 
the long sterling crisis the Bank of England followed the 
controversial policy of propping the forward sterling rate 
(and, to be fair. The Economist was among tho.se that sup¬ 
ported this policy). But on devaluation day the Bank was 
caught with commitments which we estimate (with some 
fairly well-informed help) to have been around £1.2 billion 
to £1.5 billion. The loss to Britain’s reserves of speculators 
and hedgers taking their profits on this colossal sum will not 
have been anything even remotely close to these totals, since 
the bulk of these people will have shifted back into sterling 
after taking their gains. Nevertheless, the Bank of England 
probably lost not the full 14.3 per cent of the devaluation 
on these transactions, but somewhere between ii and 12 
per cent. And those losses, running somewhere between 
$400 million and $500 million, were losses in foreign 
exchange. The drawings on central bank swap lines to 
cover those losses are only now beginning as the losses 
are actually incurred with the closing of forward 
contracts. So when that, too, is taken into account, Britain’s 
debts at the present time could exceed its reserves and 
dollar portfolio by more than $i billion. London will thus 
need every penny of the reflux of short-term funds now 
confidently expected (though for technical reasons it will take 
longer than many people think before a full correction takes 
place in the long and involved leads and lags of trade 
payments). 

On top of this, Britain will surely need to draw at least 
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to some extent on the standby credits of $1.4 billion now 
being negotiated undef tjic International Monetary Fund’s 
General Arrangements to Borrow, in which the first stage of 
IMF study of British policy has been concluded satisfactorily; 
and also the $1.5 billion of still more central bank credits 
negotiated bilaterally with a large number of central banks 
(including another $500 million facility with the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank and an additional $250 million one with 
the Bundesbank). 

Thursday’s announcement that the negotiation of all of these 
central bank credits is now lied up came without details, but 
it is rumoured that in some cases arrangements may differ 
slightly from the customary .swaps, and that some of these 
credits may be drawablc for a year or more, instead of only 
for three months, as most central bank credits now arc. It is 
even possible, from the hints now being given in some high 
foreign quarters, that .some forms of straight overdraft may be 
envisaged in a few of the.se agreements. 

With the new credits successfully negotiated, there will 
then be $7,226 million behind the pound ($3,276 from the 
International Monetary P'und, the Bank for International 
Settlements and private Swiss banks, plus another $3,950 
million in central banking swaps). What does all this cost 
Britain ? No one can do any more than guess, except in 
the case of the private Swiss bankers’ loan, which is known to 
have been made at 5^ per cent. Even at a nominal 2 to 2J 
per cent, the $2.7 billion to $3.2 billion already drawn from 
the IMF and BIS and foreign central banks would cost 
from around $50 million to $80 million a year. And if there 
is no more than a J per cent annual commitment fee on the 
rejnaining $4 billion or so of unused credits that would be 
another $20 million—and even that is money. 

Where there has been luck is that none of the big industrial 
countries have followed Britain in devaluing ; their gniund 
had been pretty thoroughly tested before the 14.3 per cent 
figure was arrived at. Nevertheless it was touch and go with 
some of the smaller countries and, on the whole, the scales 
have tipped more favourably for Britain than might have been 
expected. At least so far: there is nothing to prevent a 
country having .second thoughts after it has experienced 
the effects of the sterling devaluation on its trade. But 
for the moment any fear of a wave of devaluation has gone 
and countries which take 85 per cent of Britain’s exports 


have stood firm. Indeed, among Britain’s 15 best over, 
seas markets, only three, Ireland, New Zealand and Denmark 
have followed Britain—and Denmark only half-way. 

This is a mark of success in this devaluation, but it is 
also, alas, a reflection of Britain’s slippage, from its former 
place as a market leader in the world’s exports of 
manufactures ; its share today is little more than onc-cighth 
compared with one-quarter at the time of the previous 
devaluation in 1949. Of course, what is good on one side 
of the trading account is bad on the other ; only 15 per 
cent of Britain’s import bill is with countries that have 
devalued. But one of our guesses, in the detailed article below, 
is still that average import prices in Britain will rise by only 
I o to 12 per cent. 

Politically, Australia’s decision was the most difficult to 
take, because this is the first time its currency has not moved 
with the pound sterling: this counter-action underline.s 
the weakness nowadays of the very conception of a sterling 
area. Economically, there is much more jiLstification today for 
Australia to keep in step with Japan, which has replaced 
Britain as the chief buyer of Australian goods, and with the 
United States, both faster growing markets than the British 
one. As a holder of sterling balances, Australia does, of 
course, stand to lose but it has been quietly reducing the 
proportion of its reserves held in sterling for .some time, 
and cannot feel all that hardly done by on this score 
for it has done much better that it would have done had 
it held its reserves in gold ; the interest earned from it.s 
sterling balances in the last 18 years must account for a 
high proportion of their current level. 

On the other hand. New Zealand’s links with Britain 
were too strong for it to do anything else than follow suit ; 
in fact it has taken the opportunity of going a bit further, 
19^ per cent, in order to bring its dollar into parity with 
the Australian one. Although, just as with Australia, trading 
links are weakening, Britain still supplies over a third of 
New Zealand’s imports—machinery, cars, textiles, chemicals 
and so on—and takes nearly half its exports—wool, lamb, 
butter and cheese. Economically (for Britain) perhaps South 
Africa’s decision not to devalue is the best thing .so far: this 
is Britain’s third largest market, so there are plums there for 
the picking. 


Britain: Will the Bungle Work? 

Why the British Government did it — and how it mishandled it, even in the terms of its own sub¬ 
sequent cover story. Even so, Britain's balance of payments prospect at $2.40 to the £1 could be 
cheerful, if only the accompanying internal measures were tough enough 


Was it really aJl planned a fortnight before, or was it done in 
a panic-stricken last-minute rush ? Probably half and half. 
Some ministers diligently spent the weekend putting out a 
cover story, giving the best rationalisation of events. Other- 
accounts raise questions about the whole operation. But it can 
be accepted, on balance, that about the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan were tentatively converted 
Ao the probable inevitability of devaluation, although they 
then spent the next two weeks expensively and timorously 
hedging their bets. Their friends will say they had three rea¬ 
sons for their initial half-decision. 

One was that a fearful confidence flight out of sterling had 
been in progress since midsummer, with only occasional 
Muses for breath. A second reason is that a majority 
academic economic opinion and a swelling section of the 
prats were in favour of devaluation, and were saying sri 


increasingly openly. But the third and worst blow was that 
al the end of October Mr Callaghan’s advisers presented him 
with figures that suggested a Briti^ balance of payments 
deficit lasting well into 1968, There were going to be no 
cheering figures to wave in the faces of the speculators—and 
the pro-devaluers—for long, grinding months to come. 

The Chancellor therefore reported to the Prime Minister 
that the rate probably could not be held. Once he had made 
this report, the amount of ^he probable devaluation was fixed 
pragmatically rather than scientifically. It was felt that any 
devaluation below 10 per cent would be regarefed by the 
speculators as too small ; while anything above 15 per cent 
would invite some retaliatory devaluations by other countries, 
as well as causing grave annoyance round the world, not least 
ip Washington. A nice round figure near to the top of this 
range was to devalue to $2.40 to the £], thus incidentally 
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allowing the American penny to look the British penny in 
the face for the first lime. This depreciation of the pound 
amounted to 14.3 per cent in terms of dollar value, while 
the arithmetical equivalent increase in US dollar prices in 
terms of sterling is i6§ per cent (i.e. a British exporter who 
sells something in America for $280 and used to get £100 
for it, will find that at the $2.40 rate he gets £116^ instead). 

The extraordinary haggle 

There followed a remarkable two weeks during which the 
British Government hawked its tentative half-decision round 
the world. In a scries of bilateral and multilateral discussions, 
most of the leading overseas nations were asked: how would 
you react if we were forced to devalue? This pilgrimage ran 
the enormous risk that there might be extensive leaks, and a 
surge of informed speculation against the pound. In the event, 
to do foreign governments credit, there were no extensive 
leaks ; whether there was any really informed speculation 
probably depends on what one means by “ informed.” 

Three reasons could ’be adduced for the British Gi^vern- 
ment’s blabbermouth act. One is the portentous argument 
that “ a great international reserve currency like sterling could 
not be devalued unilaterally, but only after extensive inter¬ 
national discussions,” the more closely one examines what this 
fine-sounding excuse for a full two-week delay is supposed to 
mean in the particular circumstances of November, 1967, 
the more dubious it looks. 

The second reason was that it was still considered impor¬ 
tant to find out what was the top rate of devaluation that 
would be unlikely to invite retaliatory devaluations from 
abroad. There docs not .seem to be much ground for suppos¬ 
ing that the British Ciovernment ever .seriously considered 
forcing the pace. The President of the Board of Trade told 
the Commons on Tuesday that it would not have been 
right to think in terms of a large devaluation of 30 per cent 
or so.” When probing into informed quarters this week, it 
seemed right to test out the argument that a devaluation of 
30 per cent might have given Britain a 30 per cent advantage 
over countries (such as west Germany) which would have 
been strong enough to maintain their parities even then, plus 
the argument that if a lot of other currencies (including the 
dollar) had then ^^ome down by 15 per cent, that would 
merely have meant that world liquidity would have been 
increased by a useful and ncarly-worldwidc rise in the price 
of gold. The united official response to any such suggestion 
is a shocked : ” We certainly would not have wanted to 
spread unnecessary inflation and confusion round the world.” 

But there docs seem at some time in early November to 
have been a contingency discussion in Whitehall of the 
possibility of resorting to a floating rate for sterling (not on 
intellectually-argued economic grounds, but because it wjis 
thought this might be the only way of finding out in practice 
what dilTerential on the rate foreign countries would allow to 
us). And the vague threat of a bigger devaluation than 15 per 
cent may also have played some part in arranging the total 
loan to Britain of around $3 billion (a standby of $1.4 billion 
from the International Monetary Fund, the rest from foreign 
central banks) with which the 14.3 per cent devaluation is 
now to be supported. It may also have been at this stage 
that, in order to smooth the way with foreign creditors, the 
Government decided, probably unwisely, to dilute the effec¬ 
tiveness of the 14.3 per cent devaluation by agreeing to 
remove the existing export rebate after next April ist (see 
below). The reminder that this rebate exists has prompted 
the French to say that, instead, it must be removed now. 

However, the third, and almost certainly the most impor¬ 
tant reason, for this questioning of foreign countries about 
their possible reaction to devaluation, was that up to last week 


only a half-decision had been made. Up to a fairly late stage 
the Chancellor more than half-hoped that the answer to his 
question might be: “ Devaluation of sterling would be such 
a blow to the world monetary system that we will offer you 
a loan of £3 billion or thereabouts, without strings, for three 
to five years, in order to stave it off.” In that event, Mr 
Callaghan and Mr Wilscm would have chosen to struggle on 
at the old $2.80 rate. Moreover, it Ls highly probable that 
during the pa.st week they changed their private definition of 
the sort of loan that would have .sufficed to persuade them to 
try to slick fast at t$2.8o. Mr Callaghan inu.sl have been 
shocked at the first intimations of how unpopular any “ loans- 
w'ith-strings ” would be among Labour backbenchers. It is 
this changing mood that makes it so difficult to adjudicate 
between those who say that “ this was a devaluation planned 
more than a fortnight before,” and those who say that 
“ Wilson was forced to devalue because foreigners had lo.st 
patience with lending him money.” To some extent the 
argument here may be over a distinction without a difference. 

The botched run-up 

One of the charges that Mr Callaghan is naturally most 
determined to refute is that the Government handled the last 
72 hours before D-day, last Saturday, with gross incom¬ 
petence. He has produced foreign bankers to swear that he 
handled it well. That is, of course, very easy. The gravamen 
of the charge against Mr Callaghan is that he put the con¬ 
venience of foreign banking authorities above the national 
interest of Britain with unnecessary punctiliousness. 

On Wednesday night, on the eve of Thursday’s cabinet 
meeting which was likely to seal the decision on devaluation, 
the Treasury must have been fearful that rumours of devalua¬ 
tion would mount. Instead, the Treasury was given an un- 
coveiianted benefit when the BBC phoned to .seek confirma¬ 
tion of a remarkably detailed ;ind wrong-headed rumour 
about an imminent loan being granted to save the pound ; 
the source of the rumour was Paris (possibly not far from 
the source of the BBC’s other non-scoop some weeks before, 
announcing a hardening of General de Gaulle’s arteries). The 
Treasury said " no comment ” to the rumour, but it may well 
have said it by no means dLscouragingly ; any false rumour 
of a loan seemed much better for .sterling than the expected 
true rumour of devaluation at that time. 

Nevertheless, when the cabinet met on Thursday, it was 
impres.sed by Labour backbenchers’ outcry at the BBC report, 
which they interpreted to mean a loan with quite a few 
strings ; this may have encouraged the cabinet’s unanimous 
decision to accept devaluation. The Government puts the 
blame on what happened next on the fact that that afternoon 
the Speaker agreed to call a question by a Labour back¬ 
bencher about the po.ssibility of a foreign rescue operation. 


What goes with $2.40 s £1 

• Bank rate raised from 6^ to 8 per cent, from Sunday, 
November 19th. 

• Limitations on bank advances except to priority borrowers, 
especially exporters. 

• Minimum hire purchase deposit on cars raised from one- 
quarter to one-third and maximum repayment period reduced 
from 36 to 27 months. 

• Corporation tax to be raised from 40 to 42^ per cent in 
the next budget: extra tax £80 million a year. 

• Export rebate abolished: loss to exporters nearly £100 
million a year. 

• Selective Employment Tax premium withdrawn for manufac¬ 
turers in non-development areas: loss to manufacturers of 
just over £100 million a year. 
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Mr Callaghan’s reply was a mixture of honest evasion and 
misleading innuendo. Fie said that he '' hoped that some of 
the speculators get their fingers burned,” at a time when the 
cabinet had already determined that all speculators against 
sterling would get a nice gain of i6| per cent. But, to do 
credit to his integrity if not to his nous, there was more evasion 
than deception. 

When he sat down, it seemed obvious that the exchange 
markets could not sensibly be allowed to remain open on 
Friday unless a loan was announced before the start of 
business on that day. Otherwise it was certain that a credi¬ 
bility chasm about the Government’s ability to maintain 
$2.80 would open up ; and the Bank of England would 
spend Friday pouring the nation’s remaining gold and dollar 
reserves down the drain. 

Even in the light of Mr Callaghan’s punctiliousness, it 
passes understanding why the Government did not then 
advance devaluation by 48 hours. It would have been quite 
possible to have found a time around or after midnight on 
Thursday when both the European and North American mar¬ 
kets would be closed, and to declare that the Friday (instead of 
the next Monday would be a bank holiday. It is true that a 
handful of exchange dealers in Japan and Australasia might 
have had a nasty moment as the newsflash reached them that 
sterling had been devalued by 14.3 per cent while they were 
in mid-pcncil flourish, but this would have been a small price 
to save Britain from losing 14.3 per cent on all of the £300 
million or whatever it was that flowed from the Bank of 
England on that day. While the life blood was thus flowing 
out, and 24 hours after hLs own cabinet had unitedly 
decided on devaluation, Lord Chalfont (who admittedly is a 
minister outside the cabinet) stood up in Paris to say that 
“ there is no plan to alter the exchange rate.” The most 
charitable interpretation of this is that Lord Chalfont meant 
that his colleagues were engaged in changing the rate without 
a plan, but in a blind panic rush. 

Does this sad story of extreme kindness to foreign suscepti¬ 
bility in the handling of the operation mean that the amount 
of the devaluation has probably also been pitched too low ? 
Here there is one ground for comfort. The best judgment one 
can make is that the amount of the devaluation probably 
was fairly well in line with what was recommended by 
economists in the government machine. The place where the 
Government’s political weakness is likely to have done more 
damage is in providing an inadequate do.se of internal defla¬ 
tion to back the devaluation up. 

British export prices will not, of course, gain a full 14.3 
per cent competitive advantage as a result of last Saturday’s 
move. There are four main reasons for this: 

(1) Export costs will be increased by the rise in the .sterling 
price of the imported raw materials going into them ; the best 
estimate is that there will be an average rise in export costs 
of between 3 and 4 per cent on this account. 

(2) The Government has decided to dilute the devaluation 
by abolishing the previous rebate of certain indirect taxes to 
exporters. It says that this export r(!batc is no longer needed ; 
and that .some foreign countries riigardcd it as an illegal sub¬ 
sidy to British exports, which the Government would be wise 
to abolish .so as to avoid treading on delicate corns at a time, 
when protectionism (especially against dumped or subsidised 
exports) is increasing in many countries, not least the United 
States. The removal of the rebate will add to average export 
costs by just under 2 per cent. 

(3) In most parts of the country, though not in the develop¬ 
ment areas, the Government is also discontinuing the subsidy 
to manufacturers from the system of premium rebates under 
the Selective Employment Tax. In such a way arc great 
schemes of the past brushed aside. The SET will now become 


a payroll tax on workers employed in service industries, a nil 
tax on most workers employed in manufacturing, and a wage 
subsidy on the employment of workers in manufacturing 
only in high/ unemployment region. For the long term, 
this should make SET look a more logical tax. For the short 
term, however, it will involve a rise in the production costs 
of most manufacturers ; it is estimated that the average addi¬ 
tion to export costs may be around i per cent. 

(4) For purely political reasons, the Government has 
announced that it will raise corporation tax by 2^ per cent 
(to 42^ per cent) in the next budget. This will certainly be 
treated as an addition to total industrial costs, including 
export costs, although there is admittedly room for debate 
by how much. 

When these four factors are added together, they may 
amount to a dilution of the 14.3 per cent devaluation by some¬ 
thing like 7 per cent. If so, the comparative price advantage 
gained by the average British exporter from the devaluation 
might be somewhere around per cent. 

Past experience has suggested (admittedly on sc^mewhat 
shaky evidence) that a 1 per cent drop in British export prices 
can lead to something rather under a 2 per cent increase in 
Britain’s volume of exports. In economic jargon, British 
exports are believed to have a price elasticity of demand 
equal to something just under 2. Apply this to Britain’s new 
potential average price advantage of perhaps around 7J per 
cent, and there may be some grounds for hoping that Britain’s 
volume of exports could be raised by devaluation by some¬ 
thing rather under 15 per cent. Admittedly, this is probably 
nearer to the upper limit of an intelligent guesstimate, and it 
would take place only after a time lag. Perhaps it would be 
l>ettcr to write dow^n one’s hopes, and suggest a figure of 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Simultaneously, economic analysts believe that a i per cent 
rise in British import prices tends to reduce Britain’s volume 
of imports by about ^ per cent ; (in technical jargon, the 
elasticity of demand for British markets is believed to be 
about i). Although the sterling prices of many imports from 
countries that have not devalued will rise by the full i6§ per 
cent, the average rise should be less than this: because some 
imports come from countries like New Zealand that devalued 
with us, while others are of commodities who.se prices might 
be partly sensitive to a drop in British demand. A reasonable 
guess is that the average rise in import prices caused by 
devaluation might be about 10 or 12 per cent, after a time lag; 
if so, devaluation could lead eventually to the volume of 
British imports being some 5 or 6 per cent lower than it other¬ 
wise would have been. As an additional import-saver, the 
Government plainly intends to be generous to British farmers 
in order to encourage more domestic production of food. 

Even the lowest of these projections—a rise in export 
volume by around 10 per cent and a fall in import volume 
of around 5 per cent—should bring about a basic improve¬ 
ment in Britain’s balance of payments by rather over £800 
million a year. On the figures so far, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment might even be erring on the cautious side when it 
reaches its own calculation of an improvement of some £750 
million. About £250 million of this would be required to 
meet the deterioration in Britain’s terms of trade arising from 
the fact that import prices will rise by more than export 
prices do. The remaining £500 million is the figure whicli 
Mr Callaghan referred to when he said in his devaluation 
statement that “ we need an improvement in our balance ol 
payments of at least £500 million a year, and the Govern¬ 
ment intend to ensure that this is achiev<?d.” 

It should be emphasised that nobody is expecting to see this 
impFovei]f^nt straightaway ; indeed in the first half of 1968— 
because the cfTcct of the adverse terms of trade is likely to 
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show up before the improvement in export volume—the 
Treasury is resigned US’ the probability that the balance of 
payments may actually be worse than it otherwise would 
iiave been. The billion credit from the IMF and the 
central bankers is presumably intended to be ready for use 
in this period if necessary. But from the second half of 1968 
on, the Government hopes that the biisic improvement in the 
balance of payments will get steadily under way, and by 
1969 it expects a substantial surplus. 

Two points should be made about this arithmetic : 

(1) If Britain could really attain a basic £500 million a 
year improvement in its balance of payments, many of its 
problems would be solved. Indeed, since the country is 
probably only running a “ normal ” deficit of perhaps £200 
million a year now, some people would say that a £500 
million improvement would put us in the bad neighbour, 
ncarly-permanent-surplus country class. But this present £200 
million a year deficit is being run when Britain is in a state 
of some recession ; a £500 million a year basic improvement 
might enable us to balance our books even in the stockpiling 
phase of an entry-into-boom year. Perhaps, Mr Wilson may 
be dreaming, during an entry-into-boom pre-election year of 
1969-70 ? If in periods when no excessive stockpiling was 
taking place, a £500 million basic improvement drove us into 
an uncomfortably large balance of payments surplus—well, 
some surplus will be needed so that we can repay our debts, 
and it might also at last become possible to remove our 
draconian restrictions on private foreign investment. 

(2) But this basic improvement of £500 million will depend 
wholly on the assumption that average costs in Britain’s 
export industries will not rise by more than the amounts 
suggested above. If, in addition to these amounts, there is 
a burst of wage inflation, then, for every 1 per cent by which 
British wages per unit of output rise by more than competing 
countries’ wages, we must expect to lose up to 2 per cent of 
the needed rise in British exports. And this leads to considera¬ 
tion of the most worrying point of all. Mr Callaghan told 
the House last July that devaluation would require a new 
incomes freeze in conditions when prices would be rising. The 
Government has funked imposing this, and has thereby put 
its whole rescue operation in danger. 

Inflation at home ? 

Mr Wilson imposed a compulsory wages freeze for six 
months in July, 1966—at a time when his other measures 
did not include devaluation, so that the whole sacrifice was 
demanded to no effect. He has deemed it politically impos¬ 
sible to repeal the dose now, at a time when it really would 
hold out hopes of a fundamental cure. This is a dereliction of 
duty. Commentators will have to wait and sec how firmly 
the policy of the nil norm is enforced in the public sector’s 
own wage negotiations before they can be sure how big a 
dereliction it is. 

The Treasury is probably now fearful that dangers may 
arise not only on the side of cost inflation, but of demand 
inflation as well. The devaluation has occurred at a time 
when the pro.spect ahead already seemed to promise growth 
in the next twelve months at above officialdom’s cautious 
target rate of 3 per cent per annum (or around £1,000 
million per annum in terms of real resources). Now, on 
top of this, there is to be imposed the extra £750 million 
of new export demand and import-substitution demand 
required to improve the balance of payments by £500 
milli^i^^and to wipe out the £250 million deterioration in 
the' of trade (all figures in terms of annual rates). 

The or^hal devaluation programme probably also assumed 
that. tl^ere would be a thoroughly desirable increase of £100- 
£ioo ImiHion a year of private fixed investment, spurred on 
by these new opportuniticii in the export and import- 


substitution fields. Sadly, the Government’s foolish increase 
in corporaton tax and abandonment of the export rebate, 
plus the abolition of the manufacturers* premium rebates on 
SET, are likely to have wiped out that hope. 

But there still remains the £750 million to bridge. The 
package of internal measures in this crisis has been more 
politically-motivated, and therefore more derisory, than in 
any previous crisis. It may be argued that this is because 
the battered Labour party is in direr political straits of 
unpopularity than was the governing party in any previous 
crisis. But that is no excuse. Throughout his Chancellorship, 
Mr Callaghan has generally shown con.sidcrable political 
courage, often in misguided causes. Now, as that Chancellor¬ 
ship nears its end, his (or more probably Mr Wilson’s) nerve 
has tragically failed, just when courage could at last have paid 
off in terms of real and major national advantage. 

Apart from the measures to curb industrial investment, 
the only deflationary moves which the Government has 
regarded as politically possible are: 

(1) An increase in Bank rate to 8 per cent. This has 
been accepted because everybody assumes that it -will not 
last for long; foreigners probably will not allow it to, 

(2) A demand to commercial banks that they should “ limit 
bank advances except, oi course, to priority borrowers, 
especially exporters.” If the aim is to keep a rigid ceiling 
on bank advances, this could be quite a tough squeeze—^but, 
inevitably, an incredibly blunt and untidy one. 

(3) An increase in the hire purchase regulations on the 
sale of cars at home, so that buyers arc forced back to a 
minimum deposit of 33J per cent and a maximum repayment 
period of 27 months. Mr Wilson devoutly hopes that this 
discriminatory control will not cause as much unemployment 
in the motor industry as it did last lime, because now 
devaluation has at last given car makers an extra and positive 
incentive to sell more abroad. 

(4) The usual promise that defence expenditure will be 
reduced by over £100 million next year,” and that “other 
public expenditure, including nationalised industries’ capital 
expenditure, will be reduced by £100 million.” These are 
ostensible cuts in planned increases that the authorities con¬ 
cerned say would otherwise have taken place. Details of 
some of them have already been announced. Those inclined 
to believe this sort of cut may do so. 

The Government’s own estimate (or pretended hope) seems, 
to be that all these measures together will cut back demand 
by an annual rate of something over £250 million (with the 
credit squeeze working more strongly at the beginning of the 
period, and the supposed cuts in government expenditure 
working more towards the end of it). The other £400 to 
£500 million a year, needed for the £750 million, is then 
apparently expected to come from the cut in demand that 
should arise automatically from a 2 J to 3 per cent rise in 
the cost of living as a result of the rise in import prices. 
Indeed, the Chancellor on Monday seemed to be putting a 
greater weight even than £500 million on to this factor. 
He said that, without devaluation, he had expected that 
personal consumption (which was over £24 billion last year) 
should have risen by about 3 per cent in 1968 ; but, chiefly 
because of the rise in prices following on devaluation, he 
now believed that the “bulk of the increase in personal 
consumption that would have taken place would be trans¬ 
ferred ” to strengthening the balance of payments instead. 
Is this to be believed ? 

Will consumption be restrained ? 

One returns to Mr Callaghan’s original formula for a post¬ 
devaluation programme: that there should be an incomes 
freeze while prices are rising. There is some reason to doubt 
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whether officialdom may not be overestimating the speed or 
automaticity with which a lo to 12 per cent rise in import 
prices will work itself through to even a 2 1 or 3 per cent rise 
in the cost of living. Eleven months after the last devaluation, 
in August, 1950, British import prices were some 22 per cent 
higher than they had been a year before, but the old retail 
price index was only 2 per cent higher. This was in the period 
when the Crippsian wage freeze was in force, but the old 
policy of artificially keeping down the index of food prices 
was not (because a ceiling had been put upon food subsidies 
in April, 1949). 

If the Government were really relying on the rise in prices 
to check consumption, it should now' actively be encouraging 
price rises, on replacement cost principles of accounting. 
Liquor shops with a stock of French wine should be urgt;d to 
put up their prices immediately. Otherwise there may be a 
run on this and other imported products in the next few 
months, w'hilc stocks at the old pre-devaluation prices last. 
Then, when stocks are denuded, the shops—who will not 
want to have empty shelves—may stock up with more imports 
again, thus actually causing a temporary rise in foreign 
expenditure instead of the expected fall. But it hardly needs 
to be emphasised that Labour ministers certainly have ikH 
been urging retailers to move c|uickly to put up their prices 
in this way. On the contrary, every politician from the Prime 
Minister down has been uttering dire admonitions that nobody 
should raise prici*s unless his recorded import costs make this 
absolutely essential. 

This attitude of the Governnu.nt, combined wdih its decision 
lo continue with only a voluntary incomes policy, could 
lead to the worst possible results. One fears a situation in 
which (a) retail prices do not rise following devaluation by as 


much as the (iovcrnnient is expecting ; but (b), because the 
Government is expecting that bigger rise, it is soft-hearted 
in its wages policy even in the public sector ; and then (c) the 
rise in wages dfx‘s Indeed push prices up by more than 2J to 3 
per cent, but in a co.st-induced inflation with wages in the 
lead. In that event, consumption will not be reduced; in some 
circumstances, it could actually rise by more than it would 
have done without devaluation. Thr Economist does not 
believe that this would necessarily mean that the opportunity 
for improvement in the balance of payments would be wholly 
lost. Probably then* is more room for expansion in the 
economy than the target 3 per cent per annum to which the 
Treasury cautiously sticks. But it is certain that this continua¬ 
tion of cost inflation and consumption boom would cut 
tragically sc*verely into the advantages that devaluation could 
otheiwise achieve. 

If there is a consumption boom of this kind, unemployment 
may well come dowm below’ a seasonally-adjusted figure of 
i.B per cent a year from now (compared with this month’s 
2.5 per cent, announced on Thur-sday). Labours political 
popularity may w'ell recover. Some part of the stock 
exchange’s first bullish reception of the new's this week may 
f^ven prove lo have been justified. But investors should note 
that they could have an additional hurdle to surmount. 
If demand inflation hits risen by next April, this now' very- 
politically-motivatcd Labour Government may decide lo meet 
the situation by swdngeing new taxes directed wholly against 
the so-called rich. If all these things happen, life for the 
ordinary man at $2.40 may .still be belter than the last four 
years of life at $2.80. But the entirely po.ssible achievement 
of making the next seven years the period of the British 
economic minacle will have been missed. 


DEVALUATION International 


France: Rejoicing in the ruins 

Paris 


The official French version of the pa.st 
fortnight's event'' is distinctly dillercni 
from London's. The government here is 
making only the most perfunctoiy attemjit 
to conceal its glee, and it intends to 
exploit devaluation to the full, in line with 
known Gaullist monetary and foreign 
policy. Officials here theiefure take the 
view that devaluation i.s not the end of a 
downhill road for Britain s balance of 
payments, hut the beginning of an acute 
crisis in the international monetary system, 
of which the pound is doubtless the 
weakest pillar but in which the other 
pillar—the dollar—is now in for a rougli 
time. 

It may seem surprising that the French 
government should hold this view after 
the agreement at Rio this autumn to 
create a new international money. The 
French, however, believe they scored a 
decisive point over the Americans in the 


liquidity negotiations when they prevented 
any decision being taken on the implc* 
mentation of the famoiLs contingency plan 
once the new scheme has been ratified. 
J'he feeling in Paris (or perhaps one 
should .'^ay, the lioj)e) is that this un¬ 
certainty could now' he fatal foi the gold 
exchange standard. 

This view determined France's be¬ 
haviour tn the weeks before the 
devaluation. According to official .sources 
here, the (ioveinor of the Bank of 
England went to Basle on November 12th 
to ask, not for the $250 million which 
he got tliat day tlimugh the BIS, hut 
for at least $!,ooo million. This sum 
was refused to him, and even the $2")0 
million had a gold guarantee and was 
not lent directly Iw the central banks 
themselves. 

All during the following week Britain 
tried to get the $1,000 million it had asked 


fur at Basle. But the central banks 
hesitiited because according to official 
.scnirces in Paris, the loan previously 
granted at Basle in May 1966 was given 
on condition that Britain keeps an equal 
amount of its credit with the IMF intact. 
As everyone knew Britain was likely to 
re-draw from tire Fund after repayment 
on December 2nd, everyone wondered 
w'hat would become of the guarantee 
which w'as supposed to cover between 
$800 million and $t,ooo million of credit 
which was already outstanding. 

Just before the weekend, it is said 
here, the Bank of England asked M. 
Schweitzer, the managing director of the 
IMF, if the Fund could lend Britain, 
in addition to the $1.4 billion already 
requested, a further $600 million in 
accordance with an emergency procedure 
foreseen in the articles of the Fund but 
which has never yet been used. It is 
said that M. Schweitzer refused point 
blank—an attitude which was appreciated 
in Paris, but which was not enough to 
wipe out the resentment which the 
French government feels against him. 
Immediately, the Bank of England raised 
its request to the central banks to 
$1,600 million instead of the $1,000 
million for which it originally asked. But 
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by Saturday only the Bundesbank had 
agreed to grant an unconditional loan. 

The Bank of France had let it be known 
during the week that if it was asked to 
participate in a loan operation it would 
require, as a guarantee, that a corres¬ 
ponding part of Britain’s drawing rights 
in the IMF should be frozen. Knowing 
this, the Bank of England did not 
approach the Bank of France, which was 
presumably what the French wanted : as 
with Britain’s application to join the 
common market, they wanted to oppose 
without having to say no. 

Since, according to sources in Paris, 
the Bank of England has had to spend 
at least $3,000 million supporting the 
pound in the foreign exchange market 
since June, the fact that it was unable 
in a few days to borrow $3,000 million 
to fund its short-term obligations made 
the position untenable. By Thursday, 
November i6th, if not sooner, the 
French authorities were more or less sure 
that the Bank of England would resign 
itself to devaluation ; the alternative was 
much too expensive to contemplate. 

Even those French officials who are 
mo.st sympathetic to Britain (and there 
are a few) now think that the devaluation 
has not much chance of success, l>ecause 

1. they doubt if the British, after more 
than two years of austerity, are ready 
to put up with a new dose of 
deflation without striking for higher 
wages ; and 

2. they doubt even more whether the 
Bank of England will be able to main¬ 
tain Bank rate at 8 per cent for 
more than a few weeks, or perhaps 
two or three months at the outside. 
Without this tate of interest, they ask, 
is it not likely that holders of sterling 
will try to convert it into other 
currencies, or even in some cases into 
gold ? Already in the last few weeks 
the sterling balances have probably 
been run down heavily. It would be 
astonishing if the money were to 
return to London. Indeed, in two or 
three months a new outflow could 
begin. 

It looks as if the French government 
may have laid plans some time ago- to 
profit from the pound’s embarrassment. 
The Middle East crisis gave it its first 
opening. Since there was no firm agree¬ 
ment in the Group of 'Fen actually to 
create new liquidity, and since the Arabs 
were likely to pull capital out of London, 
gold seemed bound to be in demand as 
the one sure value—to use President de 
Gaulle’s words of two years ago—and as 
the refuge of nervou.s .speculators. It 
appears it was only a few days before the 
Israeli attack that France decided to 
exercise its right of opting out of the gold 
pool : it told its partners that it would 
not share in any further extensions of 
the pool’s endowment. According to 
.sources in Paris, the pool has had to ask 
since then for 14 separate $50 million 
injections of gold so as to meet its com¬ 
mitments. It appears from this that the 
<iemj^d for gold rose sharply on the 
day 4 he Middle East crisis broke out. 
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and has been strong ever since. (But the 
French figures are hotly disputed by other 
central bankers—see page 867.) 

Needless to say, these facts only 
strengthened the determination of the 
French government to fight the British 
application to join the common market. 
The calculation in Paris seems to be that 
Europe would lose the whole benefit of 
its strong financial position (common 
market gold reserves total $15,000 
million) if Britain succeeded in opening 
negotiations, since the outcome might 
well be that the common market would 
have to take up the burden of the sterling 
balances in one way or another. It would 
be too much to suggest that the French 
government is opposed for all time to 
the idea of a European backing for the 
sterling balances. But the authorities 
appear to believe that the longer they 
delay, the more power the Six will have 
to impose their conditions on Britain, 
and that eventually they will be able to 
make agreements directly with the holders 
of sterling balances, by-passing the Bank 
of England. 

Meanwhile the French government is 
watching closely the effects of the 
devaluation on the French balance of 
payments and on particular industries. 
The government did not hesitate a few 
days ago to ask the European Commis¬ 
sion once again for permission to put 
quotas on imports of domestic appliance.s 
from Italy. I’his decision .shows that the 
government is not prepared to sacrifice 
any important .«ector of industry to 
foreign competition in the present 
circumstances, when the economy i.s still 
.sluggish and there are 400,000 unem¬ 
ployed. And there is no reason to think 
that France would treat British exports 
better than Italian. 

M. Michel Debre, the finance minister, 
presided over a meeting of the common 
market finance ministers in Paris on the 
evening of Sunday, November 19th. 
Officials here attach great importance to 
a paragraph of the communique pub¬ 
lished after the meeting which .speaks of 
the need to keep a close eye on the 
development of the economic situation. 
This, as it is seen in Paris, means that 
France will, if necessary, call on its part¬ 
ners to take measures to prevent any 
excessively strong foreign competition 
from making things worse in the com¬ 
munity. And M. Debre told the council 
of ministers on Wednesday this week that 
he saw little immediate pro.spects of 
faster expansion. 

France therefore intends to raise the 
problem of Britain’s export rebate when 
the Group of Ten meets on Monday to 
discuss Britain’s new drawing from the 
International Monetary Fund. I'hc 
French will maintain that these rebates 
must be abolished immediately and not 
next April, as Mr Wilson proposes. France 
will also probably insist that the IMF 
should finance $400 million of Britain’s 
new drawing by selling gold. The Fund’s 
gold reserves are deposited with the 
Ignited States Treasury against gold 
certificates, a procedure which has always 
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been criticised in Pkris. Another point 
now being considered in Paris is whether 
France should demand immediate repay¬ 
ment of the $40 million which it lent 
Britain through the BIS 12 days ago as 
soon as Britain has made its new drawing 
on the Fund. All in all, Paris is showing 
no reluctance to fish in troubled waters. 

Germany: We're 
not worried 


Germany does not expect devaluation of 
the pound to deter the slow continued up¬ 
swing that is now felt in its economy, 
although it will put a temporary brake 
on the expansion of German exports, 
which to the German government may 
not be all that unwelcome a result. The 
devaluation will help postpone the awk¬ 
ward question of whether it should revalue 
the mark because of the huge surpluse.s 
expected on external account this year 
and next. 

Since capital goods from more than 
a third of all German exports to Britain 
—and a lot of these have a relatively small 
elasticity of demand—German exporters 
do not expect to lose very much in the 
British market. However, competition at 
home and on some other markets could 
get much tougher for certain kinds of 
consumer goods such as textiles, specialised 
machinery and electrical goods, in which 
British exf)orters are strong. The German 
chemical industry, in particular, seems 
worried : its exports are over one-third, 
of output and about 10 per cent of total 
exports goes to Britain and other coun¬ 
tries that have devalued. The German 
textile industry is especially worried about 
the even cheaper imports from Hongkong. 
But while car manufacturers are con¬ 
cerned about the 5^ per cent of their 
exports that go to countries whicJi have 
devalued, they do not see cheaper British 
cars as much of a threat to them unless 
the servicing offered by British makers is 
improved. 


Australia: A step to 
maturity 

Canberra 

It took a day of agonising indecision and 
a major political crisis to bring the Aus¬ 
tralian government to the decision not to 
devalue the Australian dollar on Monday. 
Economically, there was no case for de¬ 
valuation and Mr Holt, the Australian 
prime minister, knew it: 

Britain, which took nearly 43 per cent 
of Australia’s exports in 1949, today 
takes little more than 12 per cent; 
Australia’s international reserves of 
$Ai,i7o million now contain little more 
than 50 per cent sterling; 

Australia’s official debt to the United 
States is now some $1,000 million, 
against a debt of less than $700 million 
to Britain ; 
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Lto R back row: Barclays/Coutts/ District/Glyn, Mills/Lloyds/Martins/Midland/ 
front row: National/ National Provincial/Westminster/Williams Deacon's/ Bank of Scotland/British Linen/Clydesdale/ 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland / Royal Bank of Scotland 


‘...very smooth passing movements. Clearing impeccable... 
fine teamwork. Off the field, however, there exists a 
strong feeling of every bank for itself...” 


(In running the most advanced money transfer services 
in the world, the 16 Banks arc as one. 

In everything else they are as 16.) 
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Call US by our first name. 


Our friends do. 

In around two dozen languages. 


The sun never sets on ISR, as you might say. 
If tyres made of our Intol 1712 aren't lumbering 
round the Lebanon, they're bowling along a boule¬ 
vard. stuck in the Strand, rolling down to Rio. 
tearing across Turkmenistan, threading through 
Kowloon or along the Snowy River or the road to 
Zanzibar. 

Our accounts people deal with Leva. Zloty. Yen, 
Bhat. Cruzeiros and-whatare they ?-Pounds? with 
indiscriminate dedication. 

The aplomb our switchboard girls develop is some¬ 
times a touch disconcerting. 

1 .2-9-4-6-6-7-8-9--Fine I 

Nine years ago. ISR was a company only on paper. 


Now wc operate a prodigious synthetic rubber 
facility, big enough to supply Britain's full require¬ 
ments. In our first seven years. ISR saved Britain a 
total of $400,000,000 in imports and we now earn 
foreign currency at the annual rate of £4,000.000. 
We work for'the world. Maybe we could work for 
you. It would cost you nothing to find out. And 
might be the most valuable step you've taken for 
ages. Try us. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place. Southampton, Hants. 

LONDON ‘ MANCHESTER • BRUSSELS 



Europe's 
leading producer 
of synthetic rubber- 
ifor the world 
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Australia has been trying to get into the 
Group of Teh^and needs the help and 
assistance of the United States in this 
and other major financial tasks, includ¬ 
ing the mobilisation of capital for 
natural resources development. 

All these facts pointed to the vast 
change in Australia’s trading and financ¬ 
ial relationships in the last i8 years. 
What is more, the prospiect for the Aus¬ 
tralian balance of payments is so strong 
that it would have been ludicrous to 
attempt to justify an argument to the 
IMF that Australia had a fundaniental 
disequilibrium, and had to devalue. 

Now the government is looking at pro¬ 
posals to help out the few primary indus¬ 
tries which might be materially affected 
l^y the consequences of the British 
devaluation. Essentially, only two are 
going to be able to justify any significant 
lielp: the dairy industry and the fruit 
industry, which together provide less than 
5 per cent of Australia’s exports. Both 
are declining ; both are supported by high 
home prices and open or hidden subsid¬ 
ies. The sugar industry has insured 
itself against a devaluation and is expect¬ 
ing that the London price of sugar will 
rise to a degree to reach a new parity with 
the New York price. Wool prices are also 
expected to be affected. 

Against this there may be some reduc¬ 
tions in the Australian prices of imports, 
as well as reductions in the cost to 
Australia of freights and other invisible 
charges. Some British capital may be less 
attracted to Australia, but there may 
have been little such capital coming to 
Australia in recent months anyway. The 
decision represents a further loosening 
of its ties with the British economy and 
another assumption by Australia of inter¬ 
national responsibilities which would have 
been almost unthinkable in 1949. 

Britain’s prospects of improving sales 
to the Australian market are not gloomy. 
Australia's total market has been expand¬ 
ing and will continue to grow during 
this financial year. Britain’s share of Aus¬ 
tralian imports has stopped falling and 
has even begun to show a slight increase. 
But Australian manufacturers are now 
beginning to re-group for a counter¬ 
attack against any real successes by British 
exporters. 

S. Africa: Only the 
beginning? 

Johannesburg 

Wise and, courageous is how Johannes¬ 
burg businessmen see the South African 
government’s decision not to follow the 
pound. \\$se, because devaluation of the 
rand would have completely undeimined 
the disinflationary measures that have 
been progressively applied since the need 
for restraint on investment, consumption 
and state spending was first recognised in 
1965. Courageous, because the decision 
was taken in Uie knowledge that politically 
influential farming groups-^-especially the 
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wine and fruit farmers of the Cape and 
the citrus growers of the Transvaal— 
would find it difficult to maintain export 
earnings in their major market, 
Britain. In addition there was also the 
possibility that competitors like Spain 
(sherry and citrus) and Israel (citrus) 
would follow the pound down and so give 
their producers a 14 per cent competitive 
margin oyer South African competitors.' 
This possibility materialised. Fortunately, 
the major threat that Australia would also 
devalue did not. And this averted com¬ 
plete disaster for the ifuit canners. 

The government’s decision also meant, 
of course, that it would deprive the hard 
pressed gold mines of a valuable fillip in 
the shape of extra rand receipts per ounce, 
which would have been a boon to 
marginal producers particularly. Despite 
this disappointment there was a hectic 
market in all shares offering a currency 
hedge traded on the Johannesburg stock 
exchange this week. Gold and mining, 
financials and platinums were particularly 
sought. Demand was boosted mainly by 
foreign buying as the dollar came in the 
front line of currency speculation, and the 
news came through that France had 
some time earlier withdrawn its support 
from the London gold pool. 

Some commentators are already predict¬ 
ing in Johannesburg that the fall of 
sterling is merely the prelude to a world¬ 
wide round of devaluations which will 
culminate with the collapse of the dollar. 


Canada: More 
pressure on 
interest rates 

Montreai 

Sterling's devaluation has clearly made 
the Canadian dollar more vulnerable, but 
so far it has had only marginal effects on 
the exchange markets. In erratic dealings 
in the early part of the week the Canadian 
dollar remained well above its fixed 
parity of 92.5 US cents. On Wednesday 
it fluctuated between 93.02 and 93.10. 
Short-term money market dealers expect 
a net outflow of funds from Canada into 
London in the weeks ahead and also pres¬ 
sure on short-term interest rates here. 
These are expected to go up by one- 
quarter to one-half a point within the 
next few weeks. Canada’s Bank rate hike 
to 6 per cent from 5 per cent has made 
day money rates rise to 5^^ per cent from 
4f per cent last week. Now eyes are on 
Thursday's Treasury bill tender, which is 
expected to yield an average 5.5 per cent 
for three-month bills against last week’s 
4.96 per cent. 

Canadian bond markets fell by a point 
all round on Monday, in the wake of the 
Bank rate increase and the British moves, 
but they recovered on Tuesday and con¬ 
tinued more cheerful on hopes that the 
tax boosts and spending cuts due to be 
announced by the finance minister, Mr 
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3 harp, on November 30th would ease the 
burden on monetary policies. 

The reactions of Canadian business¬ 
men to devaluation are mixed. (Jovern- 
menl spokesmen have been calmly optimis¬ 
tic, but the Canadian Manufacturers' 
As.sociation warns that Canadian exports 
are bound to be hurt. Its president, Mr R. 
A. Engholm, added that countries which 
have not devalued will be fighting an 
uphill battle to maintain the value of their 
currencies. This will inevitably lead to 
deflationary measures, which can only 
have a depressing effect on imports. 
Cheaper British goods could mean a set¬ 
back for Canadian exports of manufac¬ 
tures which have been the focal point 
of the country’s export drive. 

Economists here also warn that niany 
semi-finished products like lumber, news¬ 
print and fabricated metals, which make 
up almost half of Canada’s exports to 
Britain, could be in for downward price 
adjustments in efforts to accommodate 
British buyers who find themselves having 
to pay out more pounds than before de¬ 
valuation. In other words, more competi¬ 
tive export markets will probably mean 
lower prices for the Canadian exporter 
to sterling area countries. 

Hongkong: Down 
and up again 

Hongkong 

Devaluation seems to have caught a 
number of Asian governments badly off 
balance. Hongkong wound up devaluing 
by 14.3 per cent on Sunday and then 
revaluing by 10 per cent on Thursday 
morning. A storm of criticism had 
followed the original decision to devalue 
the Hongkong dollar, which no one pre¬ 
tended made economic sense but which 
the government appears to have based 
on two critical assumptions : first, that 
exchange rates in some aiuntries which 
are major competitors and suppliers of 
the colony would come un.stuck ; and 
secondly that China, which .supplies 27 
per cent of the colony’s total imports and 
a much higher proportion of its food, 
would refrain from pushing up prices to 
Hongkong sharply for fear of becoming 
still more unpopular with the man in the 
street. 

Both calculations proved wrong. China 
did begin to push up prices to cushion its 
own exchange losses. And by midweek 
most dealers and bankers here reckoned 
that the major rates in the new lineup of 
exchange parities looked as if they would 
hold. Indeed, the small upward adjust¬ 
ment of deposit rates here suggested that 
bankers expect an early reduction in 
I^ndon’s Bank rate. So the government 
has swallowed 10 per cent of its pride, 
dipped into the till as suggested to reim¬ 
burse the authorised banks who had had 
to take a loss on their reserves in London, 
and revalued. Whatever else one might 
think of the performance, the government 
is to be congratulated for sheer guts. 
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Britain 


Whose spending gets cut? 


'rhe Government's idea of reducing its 
own spending still seems to consist of 
accumulating candle ends. I'he £ioo 
million proposed cut in defence belongs 
largely to the realm of might-have-beens : 
it is not a cut in Inoney being spent now, 
but in money that might have been made 
available in time for next year’s defence 
estimates—a saving of eight aircraft here, 
15 helicopters there, an old aircraft 
carrier damaged by fire, an excuse to get 
out from under a politically embarrassing 
situation on Aldabra island, a run-down 
on stocks (all discussed on page 842). 
The chairmen of the nationalised 
industries have been asked to put their 
proposals to the (jovernment by the 
beginning of next week for trimming 
£100 million off their £1,500 million 
capital plans but they are likely to follow 
the same pattern —a postponed staff train¬ 
ing college, no new furnishings for ri 
London headquarters. Since electricity, 
gas and the post office are the biggest 
nationalised spenders, the axe might be 
expected to fall most sharply on them, 
although there is an undercover campaign 
to suggest that it should all fall on the 
railways, as being the least profitable and 
least able, while without a chairman to 
defend themselves. Other projects getting 
the deep-freeze treatment are ones that 
the Government probably wished it had 
never thought of and is glad of an excuse 
to forget, the promised aluminium smelter 
is one. Joint projects with Europe for 
the moment go on ; agonising re¬ 
negotiations are in progress in Paris now 
about how to share the cost of Concord. 

The Trade Union Congress is still 
taking a highly proper line about no wage 
increases without productivity, and no 
claims to go forward merely becau.se 
prices have risen. The 'LUC has even told 
the engineers that they should think again 
about their latest pay claim, the largest 
and probably the most important in the 
country, on the grounds tliat it is “ not 
really in line with incomes policy.” As 
.wage rates rose before the freeze by 5 per 
'Gent as against only i|: per cent in the 
6 months July 1966 to January 1967, 
and claims now in average 7 per cent, the 
TUG ^^P^inly swimming against 

restraints on the economy 



are expected to come from the 8 per 
cent Bank rate, hire purchase restrictions, 
plus the ceilings on bank lending. Lend¬ 
ing by the clearing banks to the private 
sector is to be held down to the £4,707 
million outstanding on November 15th ; 
however this includes credits for exports, 
which are expressly excluded from the 
restrictions. As these credits are estimated 
at about 10 per cent of all clearing bank 
advances, this effectively freezes other 
lending to the private sector at around 
£4,237 million. Advances by the non¬ 
clearing banks, again excluding export 
credits, are fixed at the level outstanding 
at the end of October, and this figure is 
not yet public. They come out rather 
worse because they unlike tlie clearing 
banks have remained frozen at 105 per 
cent of advances outstanding at the end 
of March 1965 and thus did not have 
the same opportunity as the clearing 
banks to build up advances over this spring 
and summer. The squeeze could l>e quite 
tight. 

In the short term, however, knowing 
the British psychology, the weeks before 
Christmas are likely to see a spending 
boom of massive proportions as shoppers 
clear the shelves of imported goods and 
protect themselves against the inflation 
to come by purchasing everything within 
sight. 


Where 10% counts 


The proportion of the major items of 
foreign trade that we buy from and sell 
to the countries that have not devalued 
is shown on the chart on the next page. 
What happens next will not necessarily 
be according to the book. Higher import 
and lower export prices ought to reduce 
the first and increase the second, but the 
market for quite a wide range of goods 
isn’t all that sensitive to price variations 
of ten per cent or so either way, which 
is the probable net effect of devaluation 
at the point of consumption. Industry, 
for example, cannot dispense with 
imported raw materials, and it is a nice 
point whether the modern motl^er is put 
off buying meat by a ten per cent rise in 


Britain's assets and liabilities (at end 
—1966) 

£mn 

I b«tora attar 


Liabilities 

before 

efter 

Short term 

develuetlon 

develuetlon 

Official 



Treasury bills 

1.347 

1.347 

Gilt edged stocks 

1.211 

1.211 

Starling deposits 

220 

220 

Non sterling deposits 

14 

16 

Deposits with local auths. 140 

140 

Total official 

2.932 

2.934 

Private 



Sterling deposits, bills 



and notes 

1,941 

1.941 

Non sterling deposits 

3.028 

3,534 

Trade credit 

195 

228 

Total private and 



trade 

5.164 

5.703 

International Monetary Fund 


Holdings of sterling 

1.538 

1,686 

Gold deposit 

15 

18 

Total short term 

Long term 

9,649 

10,341 

Government and official 

loans 


Non sterling 

1,836 

2,143 

Sterling 

Private 

700 

700 

Portfolio 

1,025 

1.025 

Direct 

3,175 

3,175 

Other 

10 

11 

Total long term 

6,746 

7,054 

Total liabilities 

16,395 

17,395 

Surplus assets 

1,403 

2,806 


17.798 

20.201 

Assets d«vaiuatlon 

efter 

dcveluetioi 

Short term 



Official 



The reserves 

1,107 

1,292 

Dollar portfolio 

180 

210 

Total official 

1,287 

1,502 

Private 



Banks: sterling claims 

1.236 

1,236 

non sterling 



claims 

3,061 

3.572 

Other: non sterling 

200 

233 

Trade credit 

560 

560 

Total private and trade 

5,057 

5,601^ 

International Monetary Fund 


subscription 

871 

907 

Total short term 

Long term 

7.216 

8.010 

Government and official 

claims 


Claims 

963 

963 

Suez Co. shares 
Private 

20 

24 

Portfolio 

3.200 

3.734 

Direct 

6.000 

7,003 

Insurance Co.'s (USA) 

400 

467 

Total long term 

10,583 

I 2 .I 9 T 

Total assets 

17.798 

20.201 
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Take a snooze at the wheel. It’s going to be safer one day. 


Remember when motoring was 
fun ? Now the drive home can 
spoil a holiday. Getting to work 
can wear you down before your 
day has begun. 

If only cars could drive themselves. 
It's possible. Possible now, thanks 
to ITT research in Europe. 

Every car could have an automatic 
guidance system, controlled by its 
own inexpensive radar set. You 
would select your route, lean back, 
and the car would do the rest. 

ITT brought this in sight by solving 
a related problem: all-weather 
landing^ for aircraft. 


Already they're becoming 
commonplace. Because ITT's 
European engineers developed a 
radio altimeter accurate within 
inches—and working to the 
moment of touchdown. 

Discovering, developing, 
sharing. 

Well over half of ITT's worldwide 
research and development in 
telecommunications and 
electronics is done in Europe by 
Europeans. And each ITT 
company can share the discoveries 
and developments of the others. 

It is a unique international 
operation. Through it, ITT is 
enriching national technologies. 


Helping each country's economy. 
Boosting exports. 

ITT's roots in Europe go deep— 
some of its companies have been 
here for more than 100 years. 

ITT embraces over 150 companies, 
employing 200,000 people. It 
carries on research, manufacturing, 
sales or service in 57 countries, 
with sales outlets in 62 more. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters; 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. European 
Headquarters; 11 Boulevard de 
I'Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Principal ITT compaiUas in the United Kingdom: Standard Telephones and 
Cables Limited; Standelrd Telecommunieilttion Laboratories Limited; S.T.C. 
Sepniconductors Limited; Creed & Company Limited; ITT Industries Limited. 


ITT 
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60 Zcutin 

export 

freight rates 


BEA Cargo introduces the luropak 88* 


• Max. weight (inc. container) 800 kg. 

• External volume 88 cu. ft. including 
pallet. (Internal volume approx. 80 cu.ft.) 

• Standard container rate Irrespective 
of contents 

• Mixed commodities Almost any 
commodity or combination of 
commodities can be accepted 

• Containers are available in a variety of 
materials, and can be either 
permanent or disposable 

• Integral pallet on all containers 


• Discounts are given on these 
BEA routes 


between : Belfast, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, 
London 

and Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Zurich. 



British exporters and importers can now get up to 60% discount 
on normai rates using the 'Europak 88'. The more you pack into 
this new European standard air cargo container, the lower the 
rate per kilo and the lower your packing costs. 


For full details and actual cost 
savings to you, contact ICAB, 
The International Cargo Advisory 
Burelilii, West London Air Terminal, 
fell Road, London, S.W.7. 
iJpthne: FRO 4255 Ext. 2463. 


BEA 


CARGO 

NUMBER 1 IN EUROPE 
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i^tail prices. Industry also can’t dispense 
with specialised machine tools. The larg¬ 
est single class of imported machine tools 
are the in-line transfer machines used 
mainly in the motor industry; demand 
for these depends on the rate of the 
industry's re-equipment and hardly at all 
on price. We don’t therefore, feel all that 
optimistic about the chances of dramatic 
import saving here, or too hopeful about 
spectacular rises in exports, since White¬ 
hall itself is concerned about the over¬ 
concentration of the British industry on 
relatively simple machine tools for the 
export market. 

Computers and other advanced elec¬ 
tronic equipment are also bought on the 
basis of performance rather than price ; 
so are civil aircraft. But further down 
the range of specialised equipment, tele¬ 
communications, scientific instruments 
electronic components, price does matter 
quite a lot. British manufacturers have 
fought off foreign competition in the 
home market here with a fair measure of 
success ; devaluation will give them extra 
protection at home and a very consider¬ 
able boost abroad. Where it won’t help 
one bit is in those c^ses where import 
prices are still competitive even after 
devaluation ; transistor radios, for 
example, will still continue to be almost 
wholly imported. And there is a fairly 
sizeable question mark over imported con¬ 
sumer goods like refrigerators. Higher 
prices both for raw materials and for 
imported components are expected in any 
case to put up the prices of Briti.sh con¬ 
sumer durables, while many of the im¬ 
ports, particularly the very cheap Italian 
refrigerators, are supplied apinst long¬ 
term contracts and will continue to flow 
in fairly steadily for some time. The 
inevitable cut in consumer spending as the 
general price rise begins to bite across the 
economy will probably cut sales of the 
home product just as harshly as the 
imported. 

A whole group of industries, headed by 
chemicals, are big exporters to non¬ 
devaluation countries, selling in highly 
competitive markets where price out¬ 
weighs all other considerations. But they 
are also heavy users of imported raw 
materials like oil and sulphur, which bulk 
high in the cost of production and since 
the lion’s share of sales is in the home 
market and exports, for all their impres¬ 
sive size on the chart, count for at best 
a fifth of output, these industries are likely 
to end up losers rather than gainers. I'he 
pulp and paper industry is in the same 
sort of dilemma. Sterling prices for 
Canadian and Scandinavian pulp have 
already gone up by the full amount of 
devaluation, in spite of the fact that there 
is very considerable world over-capacity 
in the pulp producing industry. This is 
going to go a long way towards cancelling 
out the increasing competitiveness of 
British paper makers, llie best they can 
hope for is to increase sales in the home 
market at the expense of imports ; their 
chances of increasing exports are not 
anything like so bright. 


HOW MUCH TRADE IS AFFECTED 

Black thoiMtX or tradtwftmv davakiation aftaett pricaa 
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The effect on invisibles 


Where devaluation is almost pure gain 
is in textiles ; im{X)rts '^dobbered, and any 
rise in, for example cotton prices, kept 
in check by the ability to substitute syn¬ 
thetic yarns. In any case, Britain is a big 
enough buyer of both cotton and wool to 
resist efforts by producers to increase their 
sterling prices by the full amount of de¬ 
valuation. Textiles, whether yarn, cloth 
or made up clothing, are very sensitive to 
even small changes of price. So are shoes. 

A price cut in shoe exports of around 
6 per cent, after allowing for higher 
prices of imported leather should both 
increase exports and reduce imports quite 
sharply, if experience with the 13 per cent 
import surcharge is any guide. 

Cotton exports are best forgotten, no 
chance of much improvement here. But 
remembering that exports of wool textiles 
to EEC countries fell by a third when the 
tariffs went on, we calculate that the in¬ 
dustry cx^uld be in a position now to 
increase exports by 13 per cent in a full 
year. Any doubts ? The clothing industry 
is already worried in case Portugal de¬ 
values. Fashion clothes are not sensitive 
to small price movements, but they are 
only froth on the top of the market. But 
the rest of the clothing business is, and a 
devalued Portugal with low labour costs 
could swamp the shirt and hosiery market. 

The other possible flier i.s the motor 
industry. So far, only Leyland has actu¬ 
ally cut export prices, the rest of the in¬ 
dustry is either content to take .some extra 
profit from devaluation or hasn’t made 
up its mind what to do. If next year’s 
home sales drop as they are now expec¬ 
ted to do, they need some of that profit 
to break even. And there are markets 
where individual British cars have such 
a high proportion of sales already that 
there is very little more to be gained 
by cutting prices. But devaluation will 
help the lorry makers to offset the 
results of seeing their products excluded, 
at France’s request, from the Kennedy 
round of tariff cuts and they are out now 
to slaughter the European industry. 

The unknown element is the reaction 
of American companies with big manu¬ 
facturing subsidiaries in Britain. These 
are going to remit greatly reduced earn¬ 
ings home. The probable reaction will be 
to order them to increase sales to com¬ 
pensate, and if this means competing 
with the parent company in third 
markets, devil take the hindmost. But 
will this involve their making a wider 
range of products in this country ? A good 
deal of the quite large export trade in 
office machinery is manufactured here by 
American-owned companies but IBM, 
for example, makes none of its typewriters 
in Britain. Lower manufacturing costs 
might encDurage foreigners to make more 
complicated equipment here. 

Long shots of devaluation are whether 
it will become easier to sell defence equip¬ 
ment in the United States, and whether 
^rd Robens can sell any of his coal 
ll^ocks to Europe,; the price difference 
bety/een his and landed American coal 
is now only is a ton. 


Invisible earnings have been running at 
about £600 million a year: the excess 
of earnings and investment income of 
about £1,100 million over payments of 
profits, dividends and interest of some 
£500 million. The immediate effect will 
be that the £1,100 million will become 
worth more in sterling, but the interest 
etc payable will remain the same. Broadly 
there is little sign that devaluation will 
actually stimulate the invisible earnings of 
foreign exchange, except perhaps for 
travel and transport. 

Insurance is estimated to earn £80 
million a year in foreign exchange. 
Devaluatioii will inflate the sterling value 
of this, but not affect the amount. The 
bulk of it comes from the United States. 
Over the past three years British com¬ 
panies there have actually remitted more 
income than they have earned in interest, 
after deducting underwriting losses. But 
in the first two of these years the under¬ 
writing losses were abnormally bad, I'hey 
are improving now. Lloyd’s and insurance 
brokers will benefit similarly in sterling 
terms, but again the foreign exchange 
value will not be affected, nor will it 
become any easier for British insurers to 
break into markets where they are not 
very con.spicuous now, like the common 
market. Reinsurers now have a special 
problem. 

In the short run, however, some 
insurers will lose slightly. Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers will find claims costing more in 
sterling terms, for contracts now running, 
for which the premiums have been 
received and converted into sterling ; but 
in markets like South Africa, Canada, 
and the United States, this loss will be 
offset by the increased sterling value of 
local trust funds. Reinsurers will suffer 
in this way too. 'They will also suffer 
under “ excess of loss ” policies. I'he deal 
here is that for a fixed sterling premium 
the rein.surer meets losses exceeding an 
agreed sterling sum incurred by another 
insurer on a specified batch of policies. 
Not only will these losses now be greater 
but in addition more losses will be brought 
within the cover. A claim in Australian 
dollars will be bigger in sterling and so 
more likely to exceed the first insurer’s 


limit. Patriotically reinsurers have not 
normally inserted a devaluation clause 
into their contracts. They may now. 

The £80 million or so earned by the 
City’s export/import houses and mer¬ 
chants falls into three categories : import 
commissions, earnings from imports, from 
exports and from re-exports and other 
dealings. Export earnings (£20 million) 
will actually drop initially in foreign 
exchange terms, in line with foreign 
exchange earnings from all exports of 
goods. The difference ought to be made 
up as exports increase, and as the ster¬ 
ling prices of exports creep back up to 
world levels. Conversely the foreign 
exchange earnings on imports passing 
through merchant houses will tend to creep 
down, while that from entrepot trade- 
ought to remain unchanged in foreign 
exchange terms. Both ought to be worth 
more in sterling. All in all, the foreign 
exchange earnings of the merchants will 
not change significantly, but the scope 
for the go-ahead export house now is 
obviously greater than it has ever been. 
The other two categories of City services 
producing invisible earnings are banking 
and brokerage, neither likely to be . much 
affected in foreign exchange terms. The 
travel account produces a deficit, but the 
British tourist industry itself earns £330 
million a year, including fare payment.s, 
making it the country’s fourth largest 
earner of foreign exchange, or £240 
million excluding them. Devaluation 
should attract more foreign visitors— 
and more important, keep a lot more 
British holidaymakers at home. But it 
might not be the big lollipop it looks 
right now. Spain too has devalued, and 
although the travel allowance restrictions 
are not only likely to remain the same but 
will be w'orth less in most countiie.s, 
Spanish holidays will be a very big attrac¬ 
tion diverting holiday traffic from France 
and Italy. A rise in food and drink prices 
will not help either 

But the crux of the matter is whether 
Britain will be able to house any influx of 
tourists next summer. At present it looks 
as though there is going to be a chronic 
shortage of the right sort of hotels. 


IMPORT CONTENT IN BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
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I# ~ Vfc REVIEWS 

As from Itt January 1968, tha number of EtU Quarterly Economic 
Aaviawa will be Increased from 58 to 62. A complete list of these is 
given below. With ooverage extending for the first time to Cyprus 
and Maltd, virtually every country in the world is now covered. 
These changes mark a further step in the progress of the service of 
Quarterly Economic Reviews. Not only has the number gone up 
from T1 in 1962 to 62 in 1968, but the quality and coverage of the 
service as a whole and of each Individual review have shown a 
steady imprpvement over the years. This belief is supported by the 
growth in readership, which has enabled us to provide a continually 
improved service at a price unchanged since the inception of the 
reviews 15 years ago. 


Sarial Numbers and Titles 

68 Algeria, Moroeeo 

61. Tha Arabian 

Peninsula and Jordan 

I Argentina 
2. Australia 

3 Austria 

4 Belgium, Luxemburg 

5 Braill 

II Canada 

13. Central America 
12 Ceylon 
14 Chile 

16. China, Hong Kong, 
North Korea 

16. Colombia, Ecuador 

SB Congo, Rwanda, 
Burundi 

10. Continental South 

East Asia 

17. Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, 

Puerto Rico 

18. Denmark, Iceland 
8. East Africa 

19. Eastern Europe North 
61. Eastern Europe South 

20. |gypt (U.A.R.), 


of Reviews 

22. Finland 

02. Fermar French 
Equatorial Africa, 
Cameroun, Malagasy 
Republic 

62. Former French West 
Africa, Togo 

23. France 

49. Germany (Federal 
Republic) 

9. Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia. Liberia 

24. Grasce 

26. India, Nepal 

20. Indeneale 

37. Iran 

63 Iraq 

21. Ireland 

27. Israel 

25. Italy 

*29. Japan. South Korea 

30. Malaysia, Singapore, 
Brunei 

31. Mexico 

66 Middle East Oil 

32. Netherlands 

33. New Zealand 

60 Nigeria 


34 Norway 
36. Pakistan, 

Afghanistan 
36. Peru, BoUvia 

38. Philippines, Foimoaa 

39. Portugal and 
Overseas Provinces 

7 Rhodesia, Zambia. 
Nlalawl 

44. Southern Africa 

40 Spain 

41. Sweden 

42 Switiertand 

64. Syria, Lebanon, 
Cyprua 

60 Tunisia, Libya. Malta 
43. Turkey 
46. United Kingdom 
46. Uruguay. Paraguay 
17 U.S.A. 

48. U.S.S.R. 

57 Venezuela 

6 The West Indies, 
British Honduras, 
Bahamas. Bermuda, 
Guyana 

50 Yugoslavia 


The snnusl subscription to one review (4 issues and an annuel 
supplement) is £10. Airmail postage £1 5s. extra. Discounts are 
offered to subscribers to more than five reviews (up to 37 per cent 
for all 62). Single copies £3. For detar/s wr/te to: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

London Headquartart ■ North America: West Europe: 

Spencer House, 60 East 42nd Street, 137 Avenue Louisa 

27 St James's Place, New York, Bruaaela 5, 

London, 8W1 NY 10017 Belgium 



ARGENTINA 

Strategic spot 
for investments 

Tlw eeuntiy with tlw highMt par capita 
ineonw in Latin Amarica 



Foreign Investment 
Promotion Sorvico 

The Government of the Argentine Republic has 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign Investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing regulations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study ail 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those interested in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


SERVICIO DE PROMOCION 
DE INVERSIONES EXTERNAS 

MINISTBIIO DE ECONOMIA Y TRABAJO 

HIPOLITO YRIQOYEN 250 • S« PI80 • OPICINA 505 
BUENOS AIRES - REPUBLICA AROENTINA 
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Raw materials: 
Bigness helps 


I'he sheer size of Britain's food and drink 
imports should help stave off the full 
impact of devaluation on prices at home. 
The fact that New Zealand and Denmark, 
from which Britain imports a considerable 
amount, have also devalued certainly 
helps. But the overriding factor is that 
for many of the commodities it buys, 
Britain is either the largest or a very 
significant world market. British demand 
therefore determines the sterling price of 
a number of key food imports. In the case 
of tea, for example, even though Ceylon 
alone of the big producers has devalued, 
prices in Britain have not yet risen and 
show little sign of doing so. Admittedly, 
stocks are high enough to satisfy demand 
in Britain for another four months. But 
more importantly, Britain buys more than 
half the world’s tea exports and the price 
British merchants are willing to pay, either 
at the London auctions or the ones in 
Calcutta and Colombo, will have a strong 
influence on the overall world price. The' 
same is true for bacon, mutton, lamb and 
butter, which together add up to £328 
million* of Britain's import bill. Thus New 
Zealand’s and Denmark’s helpful devalua¬ 
tion has primarily been caused by the 
fact that Britain is the decisive market 
for these, their main exports, and that in 
the case of butter, over-production is such 
that even without devaluation, Britain 
could have forced butter prices down. The 
main alternative market in all these 
products is the common market, bent on 
self-sufficiency. 

Devaluation will have a stronger impact 
on the commodities for which Britain is 
not such an important world market. 
Prices of beef and veal are set to rise. 
Argentina, one of Britain’s largest 
suppliers, has suspended shipments to this 
country until the situation becomes 
clearer. And anyway Argentina has 
already been trying hard to find new 
markets for itself because chilled beef 
prices in Britain before devaluation were 
no longer profitable enough. Nevertheless, 
the price rise will be tempered by the fact 
that Britain constitutes a fifth of the 
world market. Exporters, including 
Argentina, can hardly afford to lose it 
even if the price rise in Britain does not 
completdy make up for the devaluation. 
Furthermore, Britain is in a position to 
increase home supplies (once the out¬ 
break of foot and mouth is over) and 
can also rely on increased supplies from 
Ireland, which reluctantly devalued in 
Britain’s wake. 

On fruit and vegetables, Britain’s market 
leverage is smaller, , with the exception of 
canned fruits of which it takes over a 
third of the world’s exports. As an 
importer of apples, bananas, gra|M;S, 

. tqmtoes and preserved vegetables, Britain. 

, ij^CTiot a dominant buyer^ so htte it k 
that some of the main sfippliers-^ 
SpnilUstiael and Cyprus—have also ^ 


valued.- South Africa, another major 
exporter, has not, but Britain is largest 
Ouidef and South Africa has not had much 
SuccEw.in switching to othier markets. 

On commoditises like maize, Britain 
stands to gain because of their yery heavy 
surpluses. Maize prices are £3 doWn bn 
last year and have only remained at £21 
a ton because the United States, which 
virtually dominates the world maize 
market, has agreed to*keep them in line 
with Britain’s £21 a ton minimum price. 
Presumably this will not be changed. 
Similarly, Britain buys nearly all its sugar 
from the Commonwealth at an agreed 
price in sterling, also not changed. 

By contrast, prices of cocoa, coffee, 
wheat and vegetable oils will all go up 
by at least the extent of the devaluation. 
Cocoa and vegetable oils are scarce 
and prices are rising. Coffee and 
wheat are in surplus, but they have 
minimum prices set by international 
agreement which, in terms of sterling, 
have risen by the size of the devaluation. 
Some substitution is likely from cocoa and 
coffee to tea, and bakers may use a some¬ 
what higher proportion of home grown 
wheat, though taste makes the possibilities 
of sustitution limited. 

Substitution by synthetics should be a 
strong restxuint on price rises in imports 
of wool and cotton, and to a lesser extent 
rubber. Britain’s market power will help 
in some cases: it buys nearly a fifth of 
the world’s exports of cross-bred wool, 
mainly used in carpet manufacture, and 
about 15 per cent of the wool used in 
clothing manufacture. But these will 
certainly be considerably dearer. 

In almost all cases Britain will simply 
have to pay the world price for metals, 
which means they will become dearer by 
the full extent of the devaluation. 
Aluminium and nickel have already been 
marked up in full. Iron ore is bound to 
follow, whilst the other non-ferrous metals 
like copper and tin will follow their usual 
fluctuating course, costing Britain dearer 
than they would have done by the extent 
of the devaluation. There is some con¬ 
solation in the likelihood of falls in lead, 
tin and zinc prices over the next year. 
Chances of import-saving substitution are 
limited except for iron ore, where furnaces 
may use more home-supplied scrap. 


KEY INDICATORS 
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Devaluation Monday : Paris 


The oil balance 


Oil is such a vast item in the trade 
balance that it becomes a law unto itself. 
The net balance of payments cost of oil 
to Britain is perennially fogged by the 
claims and counter claims of the different 
fuel lobbies; a situation not helped by 
the evasiveness of both the Treasury and 
the Bank of England. 

The middle column of our table is 
an 'attempt to get at the items that the 
authorities are so shy about. At the old 
exchange rate the figuring ties in closely 
with the very rudimentary sums given a 
fortnight ago by the Government for 1965 
import costs. Our right hand column 
translates 1965 estimates into what they 
would have been at the new exchange 
rate. Mostly the assumptions are on the 
pessimistic side. One of the oil companies 
reckons that the net extra cost on freight 
account will be as low as £7^ million 
compared with our estimated net cost 
increase (after adding back the benefits 
to the British fleet) of £22 million. On 
one item only do we give Britain the full 
benefit of doubt. Exports of products 
from British refineries (with the notable 
exception of Fawley) are mostly inter¬ 
company, inter-refinery juggling opera¬ 
tions and should therefore continue to 
earn as much foreign exchange as usual, 
convertible into sterling at the new rate. 

T'hus on the 1965 figures Britain looks 
to he in for an increased balance of 
ments cost approaching £50 million. 
Depending on whether the Government 
decides in tlie interim to placate the 
miners or to keep up the pressure for 
a cheap fuel policy, the figures could be 
manipulated to show a range of £3^ 
million to £80 million. T'he gross 16J per 
cent extra cost of oil imports after di^alu' 
ation is £100 million or so ; but Britain is 
hit less hard than this (and less than 
other major oil importeri would be in 
.similar circumstances) by the f^t that 
is a European oil industry centre and runs 
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Shell can show you how. 


This fire extinguisher is blow moulded in Shell high density polyethylene So it's 
very tough, surprisingly light and inexpensive, and can be easily moulded locally 
anywhere in the world (with consequent savings in costs) 

The seme high density polyethylene that was made into a fire extinguisher could 
equally have been made into a milk bottle Or a powder pack Or chemical con¬ 
tainers. oil drums, detergent packs, you name it Any shape, any size any colour 
High density polyethylene is just one of many Shell plastics that are making life 
easier end business more efficient all over the world If Shell plastics, or any other 
of the wide and versatile range of Shell chemicals have any possible application in 
your business, contact your Shell company or Shell chemicals distributor 

Think CUttmloalt-tMnlK I 
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Our friends in the 
carpet industry smiled, 
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Fuel policy Whits 
Paper 1966 
£1-$2.80 

Ourguatm 

196S£1^$2.80 

Our guesses 
1965 £1=$2.40 

Oil country payments and production 
costs 


215 

250 

Oil company production profits 


103 

120 



■' — 

1 II ■■ 

ICftid# oil fob 


318 

370 

msurance, freight 


107 

, 125 

crude oil landed in UK 


425 

495 

Oil products fob 


158 

185 

IfMiUfance. freight 


25 

29 

Oil products landed in UK 


183 

214 

total oil imports landed in UK 

600 

60B 

709 

Leas: exports of oil products 

100 

105 

120 

N«t imiMitB ^ oil 

500 

503 

589 

Less: net foreign exchange savings 
and earnings on British tanker 




fleet 


130 

142 

inflow of capital for refineries. 




etc. 


55 

55 

management fees. R & D, HQ 
expenses of British oil com¬ 




panies 

1 

25 

25 


200 

210 

222 

Net delivered cost of oil to British 




balance of payments 

300 

293 

367 

Less: remitted profits on production 
and marketing by British oil 



163 

companies 


140 

exports of capital equipment 



35 

by British oil companies 


35 

business through London by 




foreign oil companies 


15 

18 

200 

190 

216 

Net for. exch. " cost of Britain's oil 

100 

103 

151 


a tanker fleet. Using 1965 figures also 
exaggerates the harm done to the !)alancc 
of payments because 1966 saw a lowering 
of the landed costs per ton of crude oil. 
On top of this there is the familiar fact 
that much of the increased oil payments 
to oil countries will be kept in sterling as 
long as the pound stays strong at the 
new exchange rate ; and that after deval¬ 
uation the oil countries will be more 
likely to spend their increa.scd sterling 
oil income on British exports. 

Th^ catch for miners is that even 
(if they were to seize on the idea of a 30 


or even an 80 per cent increase in the net 
balance of payments cost of oil imports, 
it would do them little good. I he biggest 
variable in the fuel policy projections is 
not oil but natural gas. The upper limit 
of what the oil companies would like to 
get for all oil products based on the gross 
increase of 16J per cent in their non¬ 
sterling costs is an unlikely price rise of 
2(1 a gallon. The Government’s white 
paper projections show that another 2d 
on the price of oil would save 6 million 
tons of coal production in i97c‘, and just 
4 million tons in 1975 on the assumption 


that natural gas has not really gpt moving 
by then. Against a planned fall in coal 
production knyWay of 50 million tons 
between 1966 and 1975 would be 
poor consolation to the miners. Also it 
i.s hardly probable that the Government 
will give way to companies* demands for 
a higher post-devaluation North Sea gas 
price. The projection of 6,000 inilliox) 
cubic feet a day of natural gas in 1975 
• would alone (by contrast with the minimal 
effect of higher oil prices) reduce coal 
production l)y another 20 million tons in 
*975 million tons re¬ 

duction already bargained for. 


Postscript 

Wlioever was burnt by this week’s 
devaluation, it was not the pure specu¬ 
lators, wfio sold forward sterling that they 
did not own. 'To be ^ure, wlien the 
markets reopened on 'I'uesday and they 
had t(» deliver sterling, they were forcecl 
to borrow it ; because currencies bought 
spot in tlie exchanges arc actually 
delivered only two clear busines.s days 
later. So the speculators would have 
bought steihng on 'I'uesday for actual 
delivery on Friday, and tliey thus had 
to borrow sterling fi^r the intervening two 
days to meet their own (’ommitments to 
deliver on the Tuesday. That is why the 
rale for borrowing Euro-sterling in the 
Paris market rocketed to astronomical 
heights of 4(jo per cent and more this 
pa.st week. But even iliat lalc, paid over 
a mere two days, would have shaved 
the speculators’ pnjfit of almost 17 per 
cent i)y only 2 per cent, leaving a very 
tidy margin indeed, even after payment 
of ('ommission co.st.s. 

The j)cople who did get hurt included 
some commodity traders who deal in 
sterling area currencies for which there 
is no forward market in London, and also 
some smaller British importers wlio may 
not have covered themselves even in the 
old pound's last agonies. But it is difficult 
to think that many bigger firms were 
caught. 
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Investment 



The first five days 

Reactions to devaluation on the facturing companies, 
world's stock markets have thrown Monday’.s other action was on 
up two unexpected and disquiet- Wall Street, which behaved as it 

ing trends—the flight into gold, has on other crisis days (after the 

which does not directly concern death of President Kennedy, or 

investors; and the mad scramble the outbreak of the Middle-East 

to get into shares and away from war this year): a heavy fall in 

currencies—any currencies, the the first hours—^with the Dow 

dollar as much as the pound. Jones average down 15 points and 

This seqt the London market up 4.5 million shares traded; then a 

as sharply on Wednesday as New quick recovery, so that it closed 

York had gone the day before, only 4.33 points off on the day, 

As one New York broker pul it : on a high volume of over I2 mil- 

My customers just don t trust lion shares, as the market realised 

money any more.” the world was still turning. This 

By Sunday morning lx)ndon was followed by a real recovery 

brokers and jobbers had started on Tuesday, with the average up 

doing the sums, even though 13 points, to close at 871, con- 

their market was closed until founding, brokers who had filled 

Tuesday. On Monday, before the Wall Street with sage discussion 

markets of the western world had of whether an 840 resistance level 

opened their shutters, Tokyo had could be held. Tokyo had also 

closed after a 5 per cent fall from started to recover, much more 

a level which was already near the slowly, by Tuesday afternoon, 

year’s low. Fear of lower-cost Wall St. went on improving 

competition from Hongkong, of actively—but slowly on Wednes- 

highcr interest rates in the United day, boosted by an unprecedented 

States, on top of a domestic flood of “ don't panic ” invest- 

credit squ^c, and fewer inroads ment advisory letters and 

into traditionally British markets, advertisements from brokers and 


the biggest day for gilt-edged in. 
years, with all the institutions 
piling in to get stock at never-to- 
oe-repeated baig;ain prices. It 
was reckoned that the govern¬ 
ment broker sold up to £400 
million of the 20-year tap stock 
(Funding ' 1985-87). The 

institutions were mdre interested 
in this than in longer-term issues, 
especially as another tranche of 
£600 million of the long tap 
stock was made available. They 
were taking a short-term view of 
the situation—though the price of 
the long tap was marked up four 
times during the day. Foreign 
buyers, who were expected to 
come in force into War Loan 
(which is paid gross of interest) 
stayed out, although they nibbled 
at the short end. 

This set the pattern for the 
whole week; gilt-edged were a 
.short-term haven (and War Ix>an, 
though it finished down only i on 
the week at 49]^ could .still be an 
excellent speculation if the 
present hoo-ha dies down). The 
foreigners, and the British, were 
after the red meat of equities. 
The fall of 11.9 points at the open¬ 
ing on the Financial Times 30- 
share index, which is exclusively 
of British industrial shares, was 
not mirrored by more general 
indicc.s. The Economist-FixXxA 
indicator, which includes a couple 
of mining stocks, had hardly 
changed at 11 am compared with 
the I*riday closing price. Jobbers 
were very cautious with wide 
margins and small numbers of 
shares quoted. There was some 
selling of the more obviously 
b^dly affected shares. The upward 
chase was on already for the ovei- 
seas shares, and the exporters. So 
by noon The Economist^lLyiXe\ 
indicator was actually above its 
Friday close. 

Wednesday was the real eye- 


all contributed to the fall—on 
very he^vy volume.. A* there were 
no dealings th tendon (in con¬ 
trast with die unofficial kerb deal¬ 
ings in gold shares in 1949) Paris 
bore the brunt of the adjust¬ 
ments; k. cOtuld not cope^ It 
abandoned the attempt to'm*ke 
a rharket in gold shares when 
buyers were pmpared to pay io 
per cent tnorc than before. In 
Londoif where, jobbers and 
brokers talked about what prices 
might have done if the market 
had been open, they started the ' 
day assuming these would fall 
heavily, but as the day went on, 
they moi? cbjeerful, thus, 

lessening the Chknee of a dramatic 
fall nearly on Tuesday; Other 

K n bourses scarcely reacted 
t' that fears of increased 
competition upset iiin'e; 
bnaliy - oriented manu- 


thc general flight from the dollar. 
This did not affect Americans 
alone. European buyers, taking 
advantage of the devaluation to 
invest in London, were in early; 
they were, apparently, hedging 
against inflation and the possible 
devaluation of other currencies. 

London swings 

London’s reaction |b devaluation 
really started on that hysterical 
JFriday^ before ’the event. ,8ilit 
official opening tiine Was 9.30 am 
on Tuesday, with jobbers allowed 
into the maiket 'half an hour 
earlier to pntore for '^he spnilh^ 
Oi^ .; y afternoon 

goversi'ment broker . had 
announced ' new pnees • for the 
giU-edged, tap prices So 

mw' ehat" a heavy deniand w^s 
anticipated. And it happened ; 


opener for those who had assumed 
that an early small fall would be 
followed by only a sedate session, 
ipernknd «(j| thf? morning was over- 
i^l^ib^and not just, for the 
, bbvidus winners. The.; breweries 
.and stoics shares recovered and 
,ihe bthers ploughed onwards and 
Upwards. The smallness of the falls ^ 
on Tuesday were due to the^'i 
philosophical meditations' of .th|f'* 
previous day ; bui soipc p^pl^ . 
had . taken them os a mark of con- 
fideiu^c in the ^uGceai .9f .the mea¬ 
sures. , ITiey weie ^qu|d]kly dis¬ 
abused, A savage WOve ibfe|^ over 
:,tlir Biidsh mye#ing.<hu|tf^ 
/Ordered 

Anter^ ‘ stated" ':cap|cw, 'lo'' de- 
vgllhe rdf^ry tWo;7dbi^ 'b 'state in 
be ex-' 

peeled td hold their value. Even 


intellectual research partners 
found, as they said, that they 
become mere grocers’ clerks, find¬ 
ing out what the customers 
wanted to buy. The foreighen 
continued to pile into gold shares, 
as the nearest thing to' the metal 
itself which would actually give 
them some income. The most 
brokers could do was to divert 
them a little into other metal 
shares. Brokers who had to 
cope with over ao,o<xi markings 
on Tuesday, thi^ highest number 
for four years, found that there 
were 16,800 on Wednesday. The 
net result was that the Ftnan- 
rial Times Index was eight points 
up by midday; but in the after¬ 
noon the tempo eased a bit. And 
brokers had time to think a 
little that evening. So came the 
sharp turn-around on Thursday; 
the mood was not helped by the 
Chancellor's expectation of further 
economic measures, nor by the 
reduced interim dividend announ¬ 
ced by British Petroleum, nor by 
Id's failure to hold the earlier 
improvement in profit margins in 
the third quarter. So (apart from 
gold shares) the market had a bad 
relapse, with the Financial Times 
index 17 points down on the day. 

Out of the 
confusion 

It is easy to say that in the short 
run prices will go higher, gilt- 
edged until the long-dated stocks 
yield less than 7%, equities—with 
suitable pauses like Thursday’s— 
up to a magic figure like 450 or 
son. This would be realistic only 
on the assumption that another 
devaluation would come within 
two-three years, with this the only 
way to guard against it. Even to¬ 
day’s price-earnings averages in 
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a ^iipcessM pomiiaiiy report 


No company can afford not to 
consider what the Development 
Areas can offer for profitable 
investment. It's not only that the 
capital grants available now offer 
special opportunities. The fact 
that there Is space for further 
expansion; training facilities for 
workers; opportutiity to instal new 
and more advanced plant—all 
these add up to a powerful 
Incentive for action now. 

Any business man In touch 
with the needs of today knows 
that the only areas offering 
a// these opportunities for 
expansion are the Development 
Areas: Scotland, Wales, the 
North, Merseyside and the 
South-West. 


Parinsfi tar Progfan 

In Industrial Expansion at the 
Board of Trade we*re helping to 
create conditions that are right 
for profitable trading In areas 
where the country needs 
business. So far we've offered 
£230 million to 5,000 projects 
in the Development Areas and, 
including all the new incentives, 
we plan to spend £200 million 
more in 1968. For progressive 
companies with ambitions to 
grow, and the will to act now, 
these areas offer unique 
opportunity for profitable 
investment. 

The Opportunitisi tor 1968 

Make your own check list of 
what your business needs for 


expansion, and compare it with 

what the Development Areas 

have to offer. 

■ Capital grants of 25% or 
even 35% for new factories, 
40% for new plant and 
machinery (45% if it is paid 
for before the end of 1968). 

■ Loans at favourable rates for 
working capital. 

■ Regional Employment 
Premiums of up to £1.10s. Od. 
per man per week. 

■ Board of Trade factories for 
rent or sale. 

■ Training facilities and grants 
for teaching special skills. 

■ Provision of housing for key 
workers. 


■ Help In finding the location 
with the necessary transport, 
utilities and labour 
resources for your business. 

■ Amenities for sport, recreation 
and leisure, where there's 
room to enjoy life. 

And we have Just announced 
even greater emphasis for certain 
places in the Development Areas. 

If you're reedy to talk business, 
write or phone industrial 
Expansion at Headquarters, 

London, or your nearest Board 
of Trade Regional Office, Or, if you 
would like to know a little more 
first, fill in the coupon and well 
send you some interesting 
reading about the Development 
Areas and Northern Ireland, 


For advice and action contact 

NNWIIllALncnaNSION 

at the 



Invest NOW for the TOs 



1 Victoria street, London, 8W1. Telephone* 01-222 7877. Ext. 3333 
or your neareat Board of Trade Regional Office. 

f*Tot ‘‘INDUSTRIAL IXPANSION**, the Noard of Trade. 

I P/Mae st/id **Rootn to Expand'*. Ihe eomptoto r§ng§ of Utustrxtml 
I exp/analor/ iHwotw 

I NAMS. 4 rosmoN m comtamy . . 

I COMPANY 

I Aoeaessm ----- ,, .— 

I TYPE or ausiaffsa—.. - , . . 
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the table make sense only in terms 
of sheer lack of trust in other 
assets ; they cannot be by 

the prospects for earnings over the 
next year. If the Government’s 
prognostications this week arc 
even partially accurate, that 
must be especially true of com¬ 
panies tied to domestic consump¬ 
tion. But the table shows how 
accurately and generally the 
market had anticipated devalua¬ 
tion in the past three months, 
though the rush into gold shares 
started later than the one into 
domestic devaluation hedges. 

Some reaction must come. 
Until now the Government has 
been happy to sec the market rise, 
interpreting it as a sign of confi¬ 
dence in the reflation expected 
this year and next (the fact that 
it was merely anticipating devalu¬ 
ation seemed hidden from the 
Chancellor and his cheering 
audience at the Labour party 
conference). It will not be so 
happy now. The next budget 
could contain some sort of threat 
to wealth—^not only because the 
Government has not yet tightened 
up on the many loopholes in the 
taxes the rich avoid, but because 
such a gesture could be politically 
necessary. Merc statutory divi¬ 
dend restraint will not check a 
market that has virtually forgot¬ 
ten earnings, let alone dividend 
yields. The break might possibly 
come after Christmas, that season 
of pre-Budget leaks and hints. If 
devaluation is not working 
properly by then, any such break 
could be no more than a scries 
of technical reactions, leading to 
further booms next summer after 
the worst is known in the Budget. 
But any further economic meas¬ 
ures, or the fear of stern political 
gestures, could turn any reaction 
into a slump. Another possible 
argument for caution is that the 
wildest bulls do not realise how 
big a margin of unused capacity 
exists in British manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, and how disinclined the 


bigger manufacturers are to take 
on more labour or to pay the 
existing work force any more—in 
other wordi, how far a naturally 
deflated economy can cope with 
the new inflationary strains. ' 

Until a few years ago the 
market was dominated by assets 
and dividend yields; we are now 
in an era when only earnings 
count. With devaluation, what¬ 
ever the government, or the 
degree of inflation, the formula 
for earnings has changed; the 
assumption that the home market 
was profitable and exports not, no 
longer holds—it never did for a 
lucky minority of companies, but 
these Leyland, Lesney, Distillers 
were rare enough exceptions to 
prove the rule. Assuming always 
that the market does not con¬ 
tinue merely as a funk hole for 
money frightened of anything else 
this means a fundamental read¬ 
justment, which it has only just 
started to make. With the dollar 
premium still at 26% it has not 
even started to value the devalu¬ 
ation hedges” as companies and 
not as insurance policies. 

The market could become in¬ 
finitely more selective than in the 
past; with the better stocks 
valued more highly than ever 
before. The trend was just start¬ 
ing: until the last two years, a 
stock selling at 20 times earnings 
represented super-growth ; even 
15 times needed some strong justi¬ 
fication. By the middle of this 
week, it was difficult to find many 
companies which would definitely 
benefit from devaluation on ratios 
of less than 20. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the sales of companies 
valued on growth values but 
dependent on a purely home 
market become more obvious than 
the buys, Stores shares—even 
the mail order companies—are 
also too expensive. 

With properties, the arguments 
are reinforced by the thinness of 
the dividend cover before a 424% 
corporation tax. The market wa.s 


rallied (as it had t^en before with 
40% corporation tax) by the con¬ 
fident forecast of a maintkihed 
dividend from the giant Land 
Securities Investment Tmit. This 
means nothing for the others; 
even inflation will not help rows 
of unJet shops—and 8% Bank rate 
means double figures for bridging 
finance. Ditto for chemicals in 
general, widi an average of only 
22 i% of production in exports. 
Sme with breweries; useless to 
argue with some brokers that 
when wines arc more expensive, 
beer gets drunk; brewers have 
breathalysers, the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board investigation, and 
the collapse of their wines and 
spirits profits after the end of re¬ 
sale price maintenance all work¬ 
ing against them. The smaller 
building shares, with tight money 
and inevitably some dislocation of 
the private housing and public 
contract market will be hurt. So 
will timber companies. 

For all their falls (United 
Dominions Trust 2s i^d down by 
Thursday to i8s) the hire pur¬ 
chase companies are vulnerable; 
by the time the next boom comes 
round, they may have the clearing 
banks competing against them. Of 
course, there are exceptions and 
exaggerated falls—Forbuoys and 
Allied Retail Trades, the two 
chains of small retail tobacconists, 
have fallen (is gd and 3s to 40s 
and 39s 6d respectively) more 
than was perhaps justified. So 
have some of the motor distribu¬ 
tors ; the new car market will be 
the same next year as this. So 
possibly has House of Fraser— 
2s 6d down to 22.S 6d over the 
week. But each case has to be 
made separately. 

The new fliers 

There arc a few British companies 
well-enough respected in the 
world (o be worth investment 
respect by foreigners now ; some 
very big, and basically because 


thffy are world-wide companies, 
some very small with famous 
specialities. All ^ve benefited 
this week ; and the rises may be 
only the preliminary to more 
fundamental changes, if only 
because non-British investors 
value their best stocks so highly 
(after all the Americans poured 
into Rank Organisatkhi, because 
it held the Xerox .franchise, and 
the parent Xerox was then selling 
at 70 times earnings),. and Euro¬ 
peans are not used to real profits 
figures anyway. Big inteitiational 
companies will benefit once the 
present dust of gold and monetary 
troubles has died down. Some big 
British companies, DistiUeri and 
Glaxo (up 4s. fid. to 77s. fid. on 
the week, and now on 21 times 
earnings) will also benefit, and 
be judged by international ratings. 

So, above all, will a handful of 
smaller British companies, many 
previously thought fully valued at 
20 times earnings, but which now 
must be judged by other stan¬ 
dards, and v^ch could still be 
cheap on a one-year view; 
Gestetner the copiers (up 6s. gd. 
on the week to 3d., at 24 
times earnings); &hweppes the 
tonic (down surprisingly a few 
pence on the week to rys. 3d., 
only 19 times earnings) ; Wilkin¬ 
son Sword the blade (“ A ” shares 
up 2s. 7id. on the week to 
33s. 4jd., 18 times earnings); the 
toy shares Lesney (up 33s. gd. 
this week to 222s. fid., 32 times 
earnings) and Mettoy. 

The real fun will come as and 
when new names are added to 
that curious and elusive list, not 
written down, not rigidly defined, 
but continually emerging and 
changing, of shares taken seriously 
by European investment 
managers. It happened years ago 
10 Mecca, when a British banker 
took some intrepid Europeans 
(who thought it dangerous and 
frivolous to invest in dance halls) 
to the Locarno ball-room at 
Sircatham, for lunch. The switch 
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Percentage 

Price/ 

Percentage change on November 17 from 



change 

Earnings* 

A month 

3 months 

1 year 

all time 

Financial Timas —Actuaries Indices 

Nov. 17 

Nov. 22 

Ratio Nov. 22 

before 

before 

before 

high 

500 Share Index (1) . 

134.10 

+ 1.8 

16.69 

f 6.7 

413.9 

+28.6 

- 0.7 

Capital Goods (1) . 

137.60 

- 0.6 

16.44 

4.2 

M4.2 

+30.0 

- 1.3 

Consumer (durable) (1) . 

137.20 

•f 3.3 

20.49 

+ 9.9 

+ 24.4 

+38.7 

1.4 

Conaumer (non-durable) (1) . 

119.21 

+ 0.1 

16.36 

+ 7.0 

+ 10.7 

+28.3 

- 1.2 

Chemicals (1) . 

135.27 

+ 6.7 

21.62 

+ 8.0 

+ 19.8 

+31.4 

- 0.9 

Oil (1) . 

205.14 

4 7.9 

13.19 

+ 7.6 

+ 13.5 

+ 17.5 

— 

Shipping (1) . 

171.16 

4 3.8 

— 

4 6.5 

+ 11.2 

+23.7 

- 1.8 

Banks end Discount House (1) ... 

113.66 

- 1.0 

— 

4 5.7 

+ 8.2 

+ 12.3 

- 6.2 

Hire Purchase (1) . 

117.82 

- 6.3 

18.05 

- 3.0 

+ 6.7 

+29,4 

- 9.1 

Insurance (Life an^ Composite) (1) 

89.72 

4 1.4 

— 

4 8.6 

+ 18.4 

+25.0 

-17.7 

Investment Trusts 0) . 

139.89 

4 2.9 

28.60 

4 9.5 

+ 15.5 

+ 32.4 

— 

Merchant Banks (1) . 

78.93 

4 0.1 

— 

4 7.9 

+ 18.3 

+28.9 

-42.6 

Rubbers and Teas (1) . 

100.42 

4 0.1 

6.22 

4 0.8 

+ 0.9 

+15.6 

-21.2 

Coppers, Lead—Zincs, Tins (1) ... 

262.68 

4 8.4 

13.98 

+ 6.9 

+ 25.0 

+44.4 

- 6.2 

Government Securities (2) . 

77.04 

- 1.0 

— 

-■ 1.1 

- 2.4 

- 0.6 

-66.4 

Other iPtod Interest (3) . 

86.16 

- 0.7 

— 

- 0.9 

- 0.7 

+ 1.2 

-74.2 

Goi^iWtoes (4) . 

55. 1 

414.0 

— 

4 7.1 

+ 4.2 

+ 9.1 

-81.6 

10 April 19e2»100 (2)16 Oct. 1926« 

=100 (3) 1928-100 (4) Sapt. 

1965-100 • - 

on 42i% Corporation Taa 





















DEVALUATION 


from domestic to international 
status will happen again; and 
profitably. Lcsncy, for instance, 
jnay have made the leap this 
week. 

These shares are ones with 
overseas sales of products—^most 
of them consumer ones, naturally 
familiar names to these invest¬ 
ment managers. But it can hap¬ 
pen to companies operating only 
in the home market, like a num¬ 
ber of stores shares in Europe in 
the fifties. The same status could 
be given now to a handful of 
British supermarket and mail¬ 
order shares. 

The financial 
stars 

Of course the clearing banks were 
firm (8 per cent Bank rate), the 
overseas banks up, and the dis¬ 
count houses down (massive 
borrowings from the Bank of 
England). The real interest lies 
elsewhere. Even now most of 
the merchant banks arc still far 
below their super-growth ratings 
of five years ago ; and now un¬ 
reasonably so in view of their 
international business. As a sector 
they are probably the most 
seriously undervalued in the mar¬ 
ket ; impossible to judge their 
true earnings, but Mercury 
Securities (owning Warburg), 
Keyser Ullman, Hill Samuel and 
Rea Bros arc all capable of living 
on their wits in time of inter¬ 
national financial upsets. Monta¬ 
gu Trust, part-owned now by the 
Midland Bank, owns not only the 
Samuel Montagu bank but a 
string of insurance brokers as 
well—and these benefit enor¬ 
mously. Sidgwick Collins for 
instance, has expenses paid in 
j)ounds and 40% of its pre¬ 
miums paid in foreign currencies. 

The insurance coippanics are 
more complicated propositions; 
the life boys were down, but of 
course some, composite companies 
were automatic choices for inves¬ 
tors looking for dollar income. 
The appeal i.s mixed: clearly any 
excess of American investment in¬ 
come over underwriting losses is 
upvalued, as are the rare actual 
profits from American under¬ 
writing. And they, unlike the life 
assurance companies, do not suffer 


from any threat of compulsory 
direction of investments which the 
future may have in store. So the 
new Unicorn Financial Unit 
Trust, the first new trust launched 
by the management since it was 
taken over by Martins Bank—and 
the first announced by anyone 
since devaluation, is better timed 
than most such specialist issues. 
These tend to come out after, 
rather than before, the rise, a lise 
in the appropriate sector. 

The golden hedge 

In the 1949 devaluation the use 
of South African gold shares as a 
devaluation hedge worked in spite 
of advance buying, for the stocks 
rose by up to 20%. Bui then 
South Africa devalued too, and 
the mines got an effectively 
higher price for their metal. This 
time South Africa has not de¬ 
valued, but the hedge remains un¬ 
dipped ; French attempts to push 
up the price of gold help at the 
moment—as docs the fantastic de¬ 
mand for gold this week. And 
South Africa could devalue the 
rand later if the present gold rush 
dies down. Hence the disappoint¬ 
ment expected in Johannesburg 
did not materialise. Dividends 
from South African companie.s 
will be worth more in terms of 
sierling thus upvaluing the shares 
anyway. But the strength in 
Jt)hanncsburg and French buying 
carried the shares substantially 
higher. The table on page 8y(j 
shows how far prices rose after 
the devaluation—and how far 
thi y have to recover earlier post¬ 
war levels. The finance houses 
M'ciit up in parallel: Anglo- 
American Corporation was up 
42s. (id. at one time on Tuesday 
to 242s. 6d. As for British-based 
houses, the dividends they receive 
from their subsidiaries and invest¬ 
ments in the republic will be 
worth more. 

Gold shares have certain other 
attractions apart from the specu¬ 
lative hopes of a higher gold price. 
Those with uranium interests arc 
looking forw'ard to an improve¬ 
ment in demand and prices start¬ 
ing soon and extending well into 
the seventies. And the slow 
erosion of profit margins in a 
fixed-price economy could be 
halted by a new cutter developed 


by the Chamber of Mines. This 
is only a prototype, but if it can 
be made commercial, it will be 
able to extract a foot-wide .strip of 
reef ten feet deep into the slope, 
instead of blasting a four-foot 
width or more. So the ore coming 
to the surface is corre-spondingly 
much higher-grade, with spectacu¬ 
larly less waste. So there are good 
pickings in long-life mines with 
uranium hopes. 

Vaal Reefs, for example (up by 
2i)s. to 118s. od. this week to 
yield under 5%). The 40°;. of the 
new Southvaal mines profits from 
both gold and uranium that will 
accrue to the company from the 
mid-i97()’s will also help. 

Mines have deep 
roots 

Shares of British-owned non-gold 
mining companies all over the 
world were each-way winners on 
devaluation; if the countries in 
which they operate devalued they 
would get effectively higher prices 
from the rest of the world and if 
not dividends would be worth 
more. The table shows how well 
the hedge worked, before and 
after devaluation. The four South 
African companies holding the 
stock of Rusicnburg, the western 
world’s biggest producer of 
platinum, rose by amounts 
between 7% and id"., even after 
a recent spectacular rise when 
.scrip issues were announced. 
The Australians were up, as 
Euiopean buyers went on a nickel 
hunt. Among the few mining 
companies on the devalued side 
of the fence are Geevor Tin, w'hich 
operates in Cornw'all, and North- 
gate F^xploration, with a lead, 
zinc, silver and copj)er mine in 
Ireland. They will benefit from 
the higher sterling metal prices, 
and their shares rose by 8 % and 
9'’o respectively in one day—.still 
leaving Geevor a very interesting 
share. 

The new profit 
earners 

The biggest beneficiaries are, in 
theory, companies which face 
stiff foreign competition based 
largely on price, where the 14.3% 
boost is important enough either 
to win new orders, or, more 
important, to gain breathing 
space on previously unprofitable 
business, for which the market 
will probably have given them a 
low rating in the past. But there 
are pitfalEs. 

The shipyards .should get a 
sharp increase in both home and 
foreign business ; 14 per cent is 
the sort of price advantage that 
would normally tip the scales. 
But a fair proportion of British 
ship-building capacity is already 
busy building for canny Norweg¬ 
ian and other ship-owners who 
have been placing fixed-price con- 
tracts^uoted in sterling—^with 
the British industry throughout 
the past year as their own form 
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Tha Economist unit 

trust indicator 

Nov. 14 Nov. 21 

131.64 133.56 

Base: April 10, 1962»100 

of devaluation hedge. So the only 
shipyards in a position to take 
immediate advantage of devalua¬ 
tion arc the distressed or the 
largely unemployed like Harland 
and Wolff whose ovcrhead.s have 
been too high to allow them to be 
competitive m the past. On this 
basis, Harland and Wolff is under¬ 
valued—but probably only in the 
short-term, as arc marginal com¬ 
panies in other manufacturing 
sectors which now- have a tem¬ 
porary reprieve. 

In a class of their own arc 
those traditional British exporters 
who can coast serenely on in their 
export markets without cutting 
foreign prices and to whom de¬ 
valuation will be pure profit. The 
market spotted some of them 
immediately; Wedgwood rose 2s 
6d to 55s by Thursday evening. 
But others have gone unnoticed. 
Aquascutuni, for instance. Allied 
English Potteries (Lawlcy, Royal 
Crown Derby), and S. Simpson 
(Daks clothes) are only three of 
them. 

The delay and the >. co.*:! of 
arranging fur distribution abroad 
rules out any companies not al¬ 
ready in the export business in a 
fairly large way ; the long lead 
time on capital goods like ships 
cuts out any without some 
margin of spare capacity, or who 
are already full of foreign orders 
priced in sterling. To export- 
oriented companies hit by earlier 
devaluations in countries like 
India, the change in sterling 
merely goes some way towards 
restoring the original status 
quo. Others, like Dunlop, 
are such big companies that, 
however exciting the increase in 
their exports in some products, 
like sports goods, it can have very 
little impact on total profits and 
even that will be eroded if, again 
quoting Dunlop, raw material 
costs rise. In other cases, in¬ 
creased exports will merely offset 
the probable drop in home sales. 
Of this the electrical industry is 
a prime example. A company that 
seemed to us to avoid most of 
these pitfalls was BSR, which 
makes record changers in North¬ 
ern Ireland—thus keeping the 
rebate on selective employment 
tax. BSR exports over Bo per 
cent of its production to a wide 
range of markets—and does not 
suffer from the limitations of 
long delivery dates or inability to 
change its prices quickly that 
hamstring makers of larger 
equipment. The share has risen 
4s 3d to 36a 6d on the week, but 
still stands at under 13 times 
earnings. There must be others 
like this to be uncovered when 
the market gets over its present 
shoppii^ spree and becomes more 
discriminating again. 
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The following are extracts from the 
annual statement, dated Noverhber 1, 
by the chairman of the RST group of 
companies. Sir Ronald Prain,to 
shareholders: 

In my statement published in November 
last year I dealt at some length with the 
repercussions of political events in Central 
Africa on the activities of our companies 
in Zambia and I expressed the view that 
such events would continue to affect our 
affairs for some time to come. 

Since then political events here and in 
neighbouring territories have continued to 
attract the attention of the world Press. I 
will therefore assume that shareholders will 
be familiar with the general background 
against which our business has been 
carried on during the past twelve months. 

Last November I outlined some of the main 
factors affecting our operations. They 
were, briefly: the accumulation on the 
mines of large stocks of finished copper 
because of difficulties regarding the use of 
the traditional export route through 
Rhodesia to the coast; an industry-wide 
strike of local employees in August and 
September; a serious fuel shortage which * 
by mid-October had already reduced our 
production to 75 per cent of capacity; and 
the flooding of the Chibuluma mine. Since 
my statement last year we have had 
furthermore to stockpile large tonnages of 
concentrates which could not be 
immediately smelted because of the fuel 
shortage. 

The development of alternative routes out 
of land-locked Zambia to the coast 
reduced our dependence on the railway 
through Rhodesia. Despite some 
difficulties on certain of the new routes, 
there has been no further serious inter¬ 
ference with the flow of our copper to the 
world markets. We continue to export 
some of our copper over the Rhodesian 
route and our stockpiles of finished copper 
are normal. 


The fuel shortage was also almost entirely 
due to transport problems. With 
diminishing deliveries of coal by the 
railways, it was decided in October 1966 
to pool all available supplies to the 
Copperbeit in order to maximise production 
by the industry as a whole. Coal produced 
in Zambia, as well as coal imported from 
Rhodesia and elsewhere, was burned in 
the smelters and, in addition, Mufulira 
made extensive use of oil-burning 
equipment installed the previous year. In 
this way it was possible to maintain a 
production rate which averaged about 
three-quarters of normal capacity over 
the year. 


Shortly before the end of the financial year 
an improvement in fuel supplies led to the 
resumption of full production and this has 
since continued without interruption. 


During the period of restrictions on 
smelting and refining, the mining and 
milling operations went on at near to 
normal rates and resulted in the 
accumulation of the considerable tonnage 
^ of concentrates which I have mentioried. 

We have now begun to smelt this 
WAtockpile and. provided that there are no 
^ ‘ further difficulties, we expect to have 
converted most of this into copper by the 
middle of 1969. 


As a result of all these factors total 
production and sales fell short of the 
records achieved in the previous year, but 
despite this the net profit was maintained 
principally because of the rise in the 
copper price received by us. 

The increase in the price received for our 
copper has been of the order of £100 per 
ton over the previous year's average. 
However, the net benefit to us was reduced 
by the effect of the export tax which the 
Zambian Government imposed when we 
changed the basis of our pricing policy, and 
for the first time the effect of this tax for a 
full year is reflected in our accounts. In 
addition our costs continue to increase 


investment income, make a total income 
for RST of £11.3 million, which is the 
same as last year. 

Income tax, mainly on the profits of the 
Luanshya division, is estimated at £2.3 
million after adjustment in respect of 
previous years. 

Out of the available profits of £9 million, 
the board has decided to place £1.35 
million to general reserve. An interim 
dividend of 4s. 3d. gross per share, 
equivalent to a net rate of 2s. 5.9626d., 
was paid last June and the directors now 
recommend payment of a final dividend in 
December at the rate of 7s. 9d. gross per 
share, equivalent to a net rate of 


Sir Ronald Prain's review 

RST results and operations 



through higher transport charges, higher 
fuel charges and higher labour costs. 


RESULTS 


Total production of finished copper from 
the group's mines was 226,780 long tons 
and sales 232,265 tons, compared with 
production of 280,816 tons and sales of 
282,652 tons the previous year. 

Concentrate stocks at June 30 contained 
copper amounting to 47,600 long tons. 
Profits from the Luanshya division and net 
dividends from the IS4ufulira, Chibdiuma 
and Ndola companies, together with other 


48.6.6375d. The total dividend of 12s. Od. 
gross (7s. 0.6d. net) is the same as last year. 

The pre-taxation profit of the group 
amounted to more than £50 million out of 
which the amount payable to the Zambian 
Government was about £37 million, 
comprising mineral royalty £12 million, 
export tax £14 million and income tax 
£11 million. 


FUEL AND TRANSPORT 


I have already explained that restrictions 
on production during the year were due 
mainly to the interrelated problems of fuel 
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and transport. As our future operations wifi 
obviously depend on a satisfactory 
solution to these difficulties, I feel that I 
should deal with these matters in some 
detail and try to give shareholders an 
assessment of the outlook. 

For some years past the railways had been 
having difficulty in meeting the mining 
companies' full demands for coal deliveries 
on the Copperbelt, and it had not been 
possible to build up anything like the six 
months' supply which we have considered 
desirable, even under normal conditions. 
From the middle of 1966 rail capacity was 
drastically reduced; in some months 
deliveries from Wankie in Rhodesia were 
so diminished that stocks reached a 
precarious level at which there was less 
than enough to guarantee minimum safe 
power generation. 

It was possible to maintain our production 
at two-thirds to three-quarters of normal 
rates only by various contingency 
measures, some of which I outlined in my 
statement last year. Coat imports through 
Lobito Bay, in Angola, at more than five 
times the normal Wankie cost of under £3 
per ton. were initiated in 1965, and up to 
last June about 52,000 short tons had been 
imported. Early in 1966 the Mufulira 
smelter received its oil-firing equipment. 
Although imports of heavy fuel oil were 
not as large as we would have wished, by 
the end of the financial year oil equivalent 
to about 51,000 tons of Wankie coal has 
been burned, but at a cost several times as 
high. Small quantities of gas-oil were 
flow n from Botswana at a still higher unit 
cost. However, there is no doubt that all 
these heavy expenses were well justified 
by the additional copper production made 
possible. 

I referred last year to the development of 
Zambia's first coalfield at Nkandabwe, 
near Lake Kariba. Only about six months 
elapsed between the inception of this 
project, which is a joint undertaking 
between the Zambian Government and 
the mining companies, and the first 
production of coal. Copperbelt consump¬ 
tion of Nkandabwe coal up to the end of 
last June was about 240,000 tons, 
equivalent to about 200,000 tons of 
Wankie coal. Production is now at a rate of 
about 50,000 tons a month which is more 
than the mining companies themselves 
expect to use. 

The nearby Siankondobo deposit, which 
is of a higher quality than Nkandabwe, is 
being developed by the Government 
National Coal Board on a longer-term 
basis. Production has already started and 
when a washing plant is installed in about 
two years' time it is expected that Zambia 
will be self-sufficient in coal. 

Meanwhile, however, it is necessary to 
continue to import some relatively 
high-quality fuel. To insure against future- 
limitations of supply, the mining companies 
have established a substantial stockpile 
at Livingstone, mainly by road haulage 
from the Wankie colliery. 

Copperbelt coal stocks were still 
inadequate in June but the supply position 
was encouraging enough to enable full 
production to be resumed. Since then 
adequate supplies have been maintained 
but Copperbelt stocks are still very much 
lower than we would with. 


New sources of liquid fuel, introduced in 
December 1965 when the embargo on our 
normal supplies was imposed, have 
developed so well that the rationing of 
regular grades of petrol was lifted two 
months ago. Road, rail, lake and air routes 
have all been involved in getting this fuel 
into the country at considerable cost. 
However, with the completion of a 
pipeline from Dar-es-Salaam towards the 
end of 1968 import costs should be much 
lower and uninterrupted supplies should 
be assured. 

Export routes for our copper have 
continued to develop; these include by rail 
to Lobito Bay in Angola; by various 
surface routes and by air to Dar-es- Salaam; 
by road and rail through Malawi to Beira; 
and by road to Mtwara. 

The Zambian Government section of 
Rhodesia Railways became the 
independent Zambia Railways on July 1, 
although arrangements for the break-up of 
the old unitary system and division of 
assets are not yet complete, The railways 
in Zambia have had more than their share 
of problems in the past year affecting 
equipment and personnel and their 
performance under these difficulties has 
been creditable. However, following the 
break-up increased railage rates have been 
announced for both imports and exports. 

Our subsidiary, Zambian Air Cargoes 
Limited, now operates a fleet of five 
aircraft, two owned by the company, and 
three by the Zambian Government. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Last year I reported that work had begun 
on developing an open pit mine at 
Kalengwa, a small but high grade copper 
deposit in the North Western Province of 
Zambia. 

The start of operations there depends on 
the construction by Government of a new 
access road, over which the ore must be 
transported some 275 miles to the 
Copperbelt for smelting, and unfortunately 
there has been some delay in getting this 
road started. However, construction is now 
proceeding and we hope that the road will 
be completed by the end of 1968 when we 
shall be able to move into production at a 
rate of about 100,000 short tons of ore a 
year, giving a finished copper output of 
about 13,000 long tons a year for six years. 

At Baluba, afew miles from Luanshya, 
work is proceeding on the pilot project. 
Shafts have been sunk and work is going 
on underground. We plan to complete this 
investigation by the middle of 1969 when 
it should be possible to make a detailed 
assessment of the orebody. 

Many shareholders will know that for the 
past eight years we have been prospecting 
over a large area of Botswana, the former 
British Protectorate of Bechuanaland, 
under an agreement with the 
Bamangwato Tribal Authority. 

The search for minerals in this territory, 
much of which is$emi*desert, has been 
long and arduous. However, it now appears 
that it may be rewarding. In Februan^ we 
were able to announce the discovery of 
some 33 million tons of potential copper 


and nickel ore in two main areas, one to 
the east and the other to the west of the 
railway line through the country. 

It is too early yet to say whether it will be 
•possible to develop mines on these 
locations, but the search cuntinues, 
progress is encouraging, and we are 
making viability studies. 

CONCLUSION 


This statement is concluded on 
November 1, soon after the third 
anniversary of Zambia's independence. 
Zambia had only one year of unfettered 
opportunity before being drawn into the 
difficulties and deprivations which flowed 
from the Rhodesian unilateral declaration 
of independence two years ago. The 
country has, however, shown resilience in 
Its response to the crisis, drastically revising 
its priorities to hasten the diversification of 
its international communications and to 
broaden the basis of its economy. 

Despite its geopolitical difficulties, Zambia 
must be recognised as one of the foremost 
of Africa's independent states, not only 
through the quality of its leadership, but 
also through the power of its economy. It 
has been blessed with abundant natural 
resources, the chief of which, copper, has 
been developed with both the needs of the 
present and care for the future firmly 
in mind. 

The economic and political fabric of 
Zambia will undoubtedly have to withstand 
further stresses and strains. However, 
most countries, including the most 
powerful industrialized nations, have 
problems, and it would indeed be difficult 
to find a country which could be said to be 
free of the vicissitudes of modern existence. 
It is important therefore in making these 
assessments to maintain a sense 
of perspective. 

I believe that the past three years have 
seen the development of a relationship 
between the mining industry and the 
Zambian Government in which reciprocated 
confidence and goodwill can grow to the 
benefit of both. Our aims are largely 
identical, being directed towards stability, 
progress and prosperity; and whatever 
experience we in the mining industry have 
distilled from our corporate existence has 
been placed unreservedly at the nation's 
disposal. This is, I hope, a welcome 
supplement to the material and technical 
contributions we have already made to the 
evolution of Zambia and the achievement 
of ambitions with which we warmly 
associate ourselves. 

Hoan Se/ection Trust Umitad is 
incorporated in Zambia. Copies of Sir 
Ronald Prain's statement, together with 
copies of the annuel report and accounts, 
can be obtained from the Secretary, RST 
International Metals Limited, One Noble 
Street London, f. C.2. 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 

Trading results 
better than forecast 


Dr A. E. Rupert’s Review 


The 63rd Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Carreras Limited was held 
on 21 St November, 1967 at 
Basildon, Essex. 

The following are extracts from 
the Statement by the Chairman, 
Dr A. £. Rupert, which had been 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts. 

At this time last year the Com¬ 
pany’s trading prospects during the 
ensuing months were viewed by 
your Board with some caution. 
Attention was drawn to the pros¬ 
pect of higher costs which to some 
extent were beyond the control 
of the Company, particularly those 
arising from the replacement of 
Rhodesian tobacco and the increase 
in Bank Rate in July 1966. In 
the home market we expected a 
continuation of the growth of 
coupon brands of cigarettes in the 
middle and lower prke classes 
which show small profit margins 
and, in consequence, made com¬ 
petition in thb field unattractive. 
At the same time our promotional 
activities were hampered by the 
limitations imposed on the adver¬ 
tising of cigarettes, partly by 
Government order and partly by 
voluntary restraint, and these 
militated against our efforts to 
increase sales and offset the higher 
costs and lower margins. In the 
event, the trading results for the 
year under review were better than 
we had expected and in fact 
showed a small improvement on 
those for the previous year. 

ACCOUNTS 

A change has been made this 
year in the Board’s policy regard¬ 


ing the treatment in the Accounts 
of exceptional expenditure, incurred 
in developing and launching new 
products. This resulted in the 
whole of the development expen¬ 
diture for the year under review 
being charged against revenue. 

The improvement in the profits 
for the second half of the financial 
year compared with those reported 
for the first six months was due 
partly to a higher overall sales 
volume and savings in manufac¬ 
turing costs by greater efficiency 
and by careful rationalisation of 
stocks. 

In view of the change in policy 
regarding development expendi¬ 
ture, corresponding adjustments 
have been made in the profit and 
loss account to the relevant figures 
for the previous year so that they 
may be seen on a comparable 
basis. 

I'he Directors recommend a 
final dividend on the Ordinary 
and “B” Ordinary shares of 10% 
which with the interim dividend 
paid on 29th April 1967 will 
make a total of 14% for the year. 
After providing for the dividends 
paid and proposed the balance of 
profit for the year retained by the 
Group will be £520,000. 

In order to provide additional 
working capital and to reduce 
existing bank borrowings, arrange¬ 
ments were made at the end of 
October last year for the issue of 
£5 million 7}% Unsecured Loan 
Stock at £99.ios.od. per cent, thus 
increasing the Company’s loan 
capital to £10 million. At the end 
of the financial year the Com¬ 


pany’s short term borrowings by 
way of bank overdrafts and 
acceptance facilities stood at 
£10,700,000. Taking into account 
the proceeds of the Loan Stock 
issue, short term borrowings show 
a reduction of almost £8 million 
on the corresponding figure in the 
last accounts. The Company has 
adequate working capital and 
borrowing facilities to meet fore¬ 
seeable requirements. 

HOME TRADE 

Total sales of cigarettes in the 
home market during the year 
under review were only slightly in 
excess of the level for the previous 
year. The pattern of trade, how¬ 
ever, continued to change with 
coupon brands increasing their 
market share. Indeed by the end 
of the year coupon brands 
accounted for more than 50% of 
the total market compared with 
33% a year ago. 

Your Board’s views on the sub¬ 
ject of coupon trading and the 
reasons for deciding to enter the 
coupon field were dealt with at 
some length in the Chairman’s 
Statement a year ago. The steps 
taken achieved their object of 
protecting the Group’s position in 
the home market, albeit at heavy 
expense in the introductory stage 
and a consequent reduction in 
profit margins. Sales of the Group’s 
brands in total were increased, 
with Guards Filter maintaining 
its prominent position as the lead¬ 
ing Carreras brand. The Group’s 
new brand, Crown Filter, was 
introduced with coupons in the 
48. 7d. pric4 class at the end of 


June 1966 in the face of heavy 
competition from the entrenched 
coupon brands of other manu¬ 
facturers. The whole of the pro¬ 
motional expenditure amounting 
to some £a million has been 
charged against profits. Notwith¬ 
standing the overall decline of 
non-coupon brands in the market, 
sales of the Group’s brands in tl i. 
sector were well maintained. Picca¬ 
dilly Filter de Luxe and Consulate 
Menthol, in particular, did well. 

A new brand was introduced 
towards the end of the year, 
namely, Dunhill International, a 
'* luxury length ” cigarette in a 
distinctive claret and gold pack, 
retailing at 5s. 9d. for 20. This 
has achieved a satisfactory start. 

Sales of Murray’s and John 
Sinclair’s brands were well main¬ 
tained and in fact gained a small 
increase in their market share. 

Small cigars gained further in 
popularity. The Group’s promotion 
of Schimmelpenninck cigars in the 
home market has resulted in a fur¬ 
ther increase in sales of their 
brands. In recent months th** 
Group's activities in this field were 
extended by the successful intro¬ 
duction of Cigarlettes by Dunhill, 
a new concept in cigar manu¬ 
facture. 

CARRERAS OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND LIMITED 

The Company's new factory at 
Seapark, Garrickfergus, has com¬ 
pleted its first full year of opera¬ 
tions with the whole of its manu¬ 
facturing facilities under one roof. 
The machinery and equipment 
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installed is proving its value in 
relation to higher output and 
fionomy of operation, whilst the 
labour force has settled down to 
its task with increasing efficiency. 

exports and overseas 

Exports 

'I'he Overseas Division has had 
another very good year with 
exports of your Company’s brands 
of cigarettes from the United 
Kingdom once more reaching a 
record level. 

Malta 

Sales were again increased and 
at the end of the year the Group’s 
brands accounted for more than 
half of the domestic market. Use¬ 
ful progre.ss has been made with 
exports to neighbouring markets. 

Cyprus 

The Company’s brands in 
Cyprus have also increased their 
sales and here they now represent 
nearly half of the local market. 

Fiji 

The Company’s local manu¬ 
facturing unit in Fiji has had a 
particularly good year, the Group's 
brands accounting for well over 
half of the local market. 

Jamaica 

By the end of the year, which 
was only the fourth since it started 
operations, Carreras of Jamaica 
Limited had gained nearly half of 
till' domestic cigarette market and 
one I' more showed an im reasc in 
profits. 

Belgium 

In February this year your 
Board announced the sm cessful 
conclusion of negotiations for the 
acquisition by the. Company of a 
substantial minority interest in the 
business of Weltab, S.A., cigarette 
and tobacco manufat turers of 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Arrangements have .since been 
made for the local manufacture 
of certain of the Company's brands 
by Weltab and these arrange¬ 
ments are already proving of 
value in adding greater strength 
to our operations in the Common 
Market. 

REPUBLIC OF IREi^ND 

Your Company's associate, P. J. 
Carroll 8 l Company, Limited, has 
once again strengthened its posi¬ 
tion in the Irish tobacco industry, 
with further increases in sales and 
profits. 

ALFRED DUNHILL LIMITED 

The trading results of Dunhill 
for the past year have been satis¬ 
factory and reflect the Company’s 
strength in its traditional business 
>n high quality merchandise. 


At the end of the year Dunhill 
purchased the business in the 
United States of Alfred Dunhill 
of London Inc., a company in 
which it had not hitherto held any 
financial interest but with which 
it had had a trading agreement 
for the sale of Dunhill merchandise 
since 1922. 

PEMBROKE CARTON 8 l 
PRINTING CO. LIMITED 

Shareholders will recall that two 
years ago the Company acquired a 
50% interest in Pembroke, sup¬ 
pliers of a significant proportion 
<>f the Company’s requirements of 
cigarette packaging materials. Our 
investment in this Company has 
been both profitable and reward¬ 
ing in the prompt and efficient 
services we arc able to obtain for 
our production requirements. 

RESEARCH 

The Company’s Research Divi¬ 
sion has been actively engaged 
throughout the year on a compre¬ 
hensive programme of work in its 
laboratories at Basildon. In co¬ 
operation with other manufac¬ 
turers under the aegis of the 
Tobacco Research Council the 
Division has continued to make 
a contribution to various research 
projects concerned with the com¬ 
plex problems of smoking and 
health. 

RESALE PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 
I wish to re-affirm that the 
Company is continuing jointly 
with other tobacco manufacturers 
with the case before the Court for 
the exemption of tobacco products 
from the provisions of the Resale 
Prices Act 1964 in the firm belief 
that resale price maintenance in 
this industry is in the best interests 
of the public as consumers and of 
the trade as a whole. 

LEAF TOBACCO 
In the absence of any change 
in the Rhodesian political situa¬ 
tion we expect some further 
increases in the cost of replacing 
Rhodesian tobacco in our blends. 
Whilst we have achieved some 
success in obtaining suitable alter¬ 
native leaf from other .sources at 
reasonable prices, part of the 
replacement over the past year 
has had to come from sources 
outside the Commonwealth at a 
higher cost. To the extent that 
the latter is used in blends for 
the home market we face not only 
the higher cost of the leaf itself 
but also the additional tobacco 
duty at the rate of is. 6Jd. per 
lb. which is payable on leaf of 
non-Commonwealth origin. 

DIRECTORATE 
Since the end of the financial 
year the Company has announced 


the resignation of Mr R. W. S. 
Plumley from the Board. 

I have agreed to act for a 
limited period of time as Clfiair- 
man and Chief Executive. 

More recently we have 
announced that Sir Francis de 
Guingand, KBK, CB, DSO, has 
joined the Board and has been 
appointed Deputy Chairman. 

The Board is also pleased to 
record the appointment of Mr 
C., A. Cl fiulpitt as Vice- 
Chairman. 

Your Board is satisfied that with 
the wide experience available from 
both Sir Francis and Mr Bulpitt, 
supported by our strong team of 
Executives, the management of the 
Company is in competent hands. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

With the changing pattern of 
trade which has been a feature 
of the tobacco industry in recent 
years and the influeme of various 
factors at home and overseas which 
are outside our control it is not 
easy for us to forecast with any 
certainty the Company's trading 
prospects for the coming year. At 
the time of preparing this State¬ 
ment the problems experienced 
over the past months of reaching 
an agreed industry view on the 
subject of advertising expenditure 
and coupon trading in the home 
market remain with us. Discu-s- 
sions between the Minister of 
Health and other manufacturers 
and ourselves have been in pro¬ 
gress for several months and we 
hope very much that a satisfactory 
solution for all concerned will be 
achieved at an early date. The 
uncertainties of the. present situa¬ 
tion inevitably have a bearing on 
the direction and timing of future 
marketing strategy in the home 
market. Shareholders may be 
as.sured, however, of our deter¬ 
mination to use all the means at 
our disposal to secure further 
increases in sales of our products 
at home and overseas. 

We anticipate further pressures | 
on costs in addition to those in 
respect of leaf tobacco to which 
I have already referred. We shall 
continue to look for ways and 
means of reducing their impait by 
greater productivity, economies of 
operation, rationalisation in 
(irganisation and, we hope, an 
increase in sales. 

A number of problems, there¬ 
fore, continue to face us. They 
present us with a challenge which 
we are glad to accept. We are 
confident that the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the Executives, 
Management and Stafif at home 
and overseas which your (<ompany 
is fortunate to enjoy will assure 
its continued progress. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted and the other formal busi¬ 
ness was transacted. 


LAKE & ELLIOT, 
LIMITED 

CURRENT TRADING 
IMPROVEMENT 

The 57th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Lake & Elliot, Limited was 
held on November 21 at Braintree, 
Mr C. J. Lake (the Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated state¬ 
ment:— 

The whole of the year's trading 
has been conducted during a 
period of restraint. These difficult 
conditions have been responsible 
for a shortage of orders in most of 
the operating companies and at the 
time of the interim report the out¬ 
look was unpromising. 

However, this lean year has 
been surmounted with an overall 
profit, and, with the inclusion of 
the new subsidiaries, the Group 
Sales have been increased from 
£4,103,000 to £6,442,000. There 
are now some signs that an im¬ 
provement is in sight and the new 
year has got off to a better start 
than last. 

Lake & Elliot Founders and 
Engineers Ltd.: Throughout the 
year this Company has run on a 
very light order book. The cur¬ 
rent order position i.s still low but 
following the turn of the y<‘ar, 
prospects look more encouraging. 

Lake Sl Elliot Jacks and Equip¬ 
ment Ltd.; 'Fhis CJompany has 
again increased its output, but at 
a reduced margin of profit. Plans 
are in hand to imrease the output 
still further and at the present 
time the order book is satisfactory. 

The National Steel Foundry 
(1914) Ltd.: A record output has 
been achieved with an ini.reased 
profit. 

The Brothock Castings Co., Ltd.: 
I'he Company was brought on to 
a profit earning basis during the 
middle part of the year, but soon 
after this was achieved a fall off 
in orders caused a further relapse. 

Clef S.A.: Due to a trade recc'S- 
sion on the continent of Europe 
the increase in output we had 
planned was not achieved. How¬ 
ever, forward order prospects look 
good. 

Cockburns Ltd.: Much work 
has been done to ri'organise the 
Company. At the half-year it was 
yielding a small profit, but during 
the latter half insuflicient output 
was achieved and loss has resulted. 
This is particularly disappointing 
as the Company has had a good 
order book. 

'Fhe Chairman then referred to 
the activities of John Allen & Sons 
(Oxford) Ltd. and Leo Refinery 
Fittings and Supplies Ltd. and con¬ 
tinued: 

The Outlook: We have strong 
sales force, up-to-date plant and 
equipment and keen and well 
trained staff, so that as soon as 
there is an improvement in the 
economy we are well poised to 
take swift advantage ol it. 

The report was adopted. 
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Fields 


Sir George Harvie-Wattt 
Ban., T.D.,D.L., Q.C. 


After seven successive years of increased Group profits, it is 
disappointing to report a lower figure than the record achieved 
last year. This temporary set-back has been due to the adverse 
results of our principal subsidiary company in the United States, 
American Zinc. 

In our other spheres of activity and in our other territories the 
Group earned higher profits. Although these were not sufficient 
to outweigh the American Zinc losses, they enabled your Board 
to recommend the maintenance of the Ordinary Dividend on the 
enlarged equity capital. 

Group profits after deducting taxation and minority interests 
amounted to £ 6.2 million, a decrease of million compared with 
the previous year. 

Dividends cost £ 4.4 million and the balance of profit has been 
retained towards the cost of capital expenditure programmes. 

Fixed assets rose during the year by ^ 7.8 million to £ 36.2 
million. This was due to expenditure by our subsidiary companies 
in America and Australia. The beneffts from this expenditure have 
not yet been obtained but will be reflected in increased earnings in 
the future. 

Investments increased by £ 3,9 million to £42 million. At the 
30 th June, 1967 , quoted investments had a Stock Exchange value 
of £96 million, some £60 million in excess of their book value. 

Capital employed now totals £92 million, a rise of £16 million 
over the previous year. This increase is attributable to equity 
issues by the parent company in London and by subsidiaries in 
Australia and Canada, as well as further borrowings in America 
and the retention of profits. 

Total assets of the Group, including Stock Exchange values for 
quoted investments, amounted to approximately £175 million, an 
increase of £20 million over last year and more than three times 
the total of £54 million in 1960 . 

As I have indicated on previous occasions, the Company is 
constantly seeking new opportunities for investment both at home 
and overseas and I am glad to say the momentum is being 
maintained. 


Extracts from the ChairmarCs 1967 Review 


Gold production by Group administered mines, in all of which 
we have considerable interests, again exceeded 5 million ounces, 
but costs continued to rise under the influence of inflationary trends. 

Work is proceeding rapidly at the new Kloof mine where since the 
start of operations, over 80 per cent of development sampled has 
proved payable. We expect that trial milling will begin next month. 

Our interest in platinum, which after gold represents the Group’s 
second-largest investment in South Africa, had a Stock Exchange 
value of £23 million. 

Investment in the industrial field was further expanded by new 
acquisitions. 


NORTH AMERICAN INTERESTS 

The American Zinc Company had a most disappointing year. The 
strike at the Tennessee mines which lasted for nearly five months, 
together with unfavourable market conditions, resulted in a net 
loss of £ 430 , 000 . 

While the year’s financial results were unsatisfactory, great 
progress was made towards completing the plans for modernisation 
and expansion to which I referred last year. 

Buell Engineering had a very satisfactory year, achieving its 
highest proffts since 1958 . 

In Canada, the financial position of Newconex Holdings Limited 
was considerably strengthened as a result of the exercise of the 
warrants issued with the original Ordinary shares in 1962 . 

Newconex has taken its first venture into the industrial field by 
the purchase of 75 per cent of the Ordinary share capital of the 
Pacific Truck and Trailer Company of Vancouver. 

ACHIEVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 

In Australia two important developments dominate the story of 
the Group’s interests during the past year. The first was the issue 
of shares to the public by Consolidated Gold Fields Australia 
Limited. The second was the completion of the first year of pro- 
duaion at Mount Goldsworthy, which has fully lived up to our 
most hopeful expectations in its contribution to Group income. 

Mount Lyell had another excellent year. While its record profits 
were due in large measure to the high copper prices which prevailed 
during the year, they were also based on very creditable operating 
results. Our mineral sands operations again made a major contri¬ 
bution to Group profits. 


PROGRESS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

On the Far West Rand, the programme of exploratory diamond 
drilling conducted over the past three years by West Witwatersrand 
Areas to the cast of West Driefontein has been successfully 
concluded. The technical assessment has confirmed that the area is 
underlain by a substantial tonnage of ore at mineable depths. If 
all goes according to plan, the initial capital required by this new 
mining venture will be raised towards the middle of 1968 . 

In the base metal field, the Group took the lead in the establish¬ 
ment of the Zinc Coiporation of South Africa. This company 
will operate a refinery tor the production of electrolytic zinc with 
a capacity sufficient to meet South Africa’s entire current require¬ 
ments which hitherto have been imported. 


INCREASED ACTIVITIES IN BRITAIN 

The acquisition of Greenwoods (St. Ives^ Limited, after the end 
of our financial year, is an example of our intention to find new 
investments in this country. 

Our industrial and commercial companies in the United Kingdom 
have had another satisfactory year in spite of the trading difficulties 
arising from the credit squeeze. 

Prospecting in Cornwall has revealed considerable tonnages of 
tin-bearing ore of good grade below the level of earlier workings in 
the Wheal Jane area near Truro. A feasibility study is now being 
made and subject to this and the price of tin remaining at a 
reasonable level a decision to proceed with production is likely to 
be taken during the next few months. 


SALIENT FEATURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GROUP 


1967 1966 

Group Operating Profit. £11,231,000 £ 12 , 605,000 

Taxation. 3,620,000 3 , 674,000 

Net Profit for the Year (After Tax and Minority interests) . 6,238,000 7 , 242,000 

Ordinary Dividends (Cost to the Company) . 4,215,000 3 , 712,000 

per share. 5s. 6d. 5 s. 

Shareholders* Funds (Issued Capita! and Reserves) . £48,600,000 £ 40 , 900,000 

Capital Employed (Shareholders' funds. Debentures and Loans, Minority Interests) . 92,900,000 76 , 700,000 

Fixed Assets. 36,200,000 28 , 400,000 

Net Current Assets 18,500,000 13 , 600,000 

Quoted Investments 

at Book Value . 35,800,000 31 , 600,000 

at Stock Exchange Value . 96,300,000 89 , 500,000 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited 

Copies of the Report and Accounts and the fuli text of the Chairman's Speech may be obtained from the Company's Transfer Department, 49 Moorgate, Ijindon, E.C.2. 
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Year of difficulty and opportunity 


Lord Plowden, Chairman of Tube 
Investments, reports that the past year 
has been one of considerable difficulty 
but also of opportunity. The Group 
experienced poorer trading conditions 
arising from the Government's restraints 
on the economy and trading profits in 
most divisions fell steeply. After includ¬ 
ing other income, however, group 
profits compared relatively favourably 
with the previous year. Profit after tax 
was £6.5 million against £7.3 million 
previously and the Board recommends 
an unchanged total dividend of 16%. 

The nationalisation of Tl's steel com¬ 
panies resulted in the repayment of £44i 
million of loans. The Board decided to 
take this opportunity of replacing its lost 
steel assets with other companies which 
would fit logically into the Group. The 
largest acquisition, made since the year 
end, has been Radiation which greatly 
increases Tl's stake in domestic appli¬ 
ances. Tl has also acquired a number of 
other smaller companies and businesses. 
A large part of the money received has 
therefore already been put to good use. 

There is little sign as yet of the revival 
in UK investment in plant and machinery 
essential for long term economic 
growth. When a revival does come Tl is 
confident that its profit levels will reflect 
the progress now being made towards 
productive efficiency. 

Divisions 

StMl Tube —^Tha Division had a diffi¬ 
cult year with lower demand and severe 
competition. It had some success in in¬ 
creasing Its share of available bueiness. 


particularly in tube for power stations 
and the motor car industry, but turnover 
fell. Overseas sales were maintained 
but only at extremely keen prices. As a 
result, the Division's profits were re¬ 
duced by 30% 

Iron & Steal —Park Gate and 
Renishaw have passed into public 
ownership. Tl retains a 50% interest in 
Round Oak and is satisfied that it will 
continue to have effective control over 
the quality ot the steel used for tube 
making. 

Aluminium —Home demand for rolled 
products fell and competition became 
even stronger. The effects were to some 
extent offset by good trading conditions 
overseas. Overall, the BA Group's turn¬ 
over was reduced and this, combined 
with increased costs, produced a 
marked contraction of profits. 

Cycles —Home demand was slack, so 
that a higher proportion of total sales 
went to export markets where profit 
margins are lower. Costs also rose. 
Profits were about half the previous 
year's level. The acquisition of Cox of 
Watford, the UK's leading manufacturer 
of car seats, will add to Raleigh's grow¬ 
ing business as supplier to the car 
industry. Cycle sales will be helped by 
the acquisition of Moulton Bicycles. 

Engineering —Loewy Robertson, like 
other heavy plant manufacturers, was 
faced with a sharp fall in orders. This 
coincided with an internal reorgan¬ 
isation and resulted in a substantial 
trading loss. Steps are being taken 
urgently to restore the company to 


profitable operation. The other com¬ 
panies in the Division had a satisfactory 
year with profits up about 10%. 

Machine Toole —The Division man¬ 
aged to get a larger share of the home 
market bv introducing new models, but 
total demand has been in decline and 
this year much depends on a recovery 
in UK capital investment. Churchill had 
a successful year overseas, taking 
export orders 2^ times those of the pre¬ 
vious year. An important step in the 
development of the Division's inter¬ 
national business was the acquisition 
of the West German firm Maschinen- 
fabrik Froriep, one of the largest 
makers of sophisticated heavy machine 
tools in Europe. 

Electrical —Despite difficult trading 
conditions Simplex achieved increased 
profits. Sales of Cred^ household appli¬ 
ances increased in volume. Russell 
Hobbs achieved record results. 

EXPORTS 

Direct exports at £39.5 million, includ¬ 
ing £4 million from the Iron & Steel 
Division, were almost exactly the same 
as the previous year. About one third 
went to Commonwealth countries. 
Europe, excluding the Soviet countries, 
took another third and the remainder 
was spilt between the USA. the Soviet 
Bloc and a large number of other 
destinations. 


Tube Investments Limited 


an adwanoed engineering goup 
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These Bonds have been sold. The announcement appears as a matter 
of record'only 


$ 30 , 000,000 

NATiONALB DBS TlLlCOMMUNK 

6 ’/4 % Bonds due November 1, 1982 



Dated November 1, 1967 


Interest payable November 1 

Unconditionally ouaranteed bfy the Republic of Prance 


Due November 1, 1982 


SOCI^T^ Gf:N^.RALE 

CREDIT ( OIVIIVIERC'IAI. DE FRANCE 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS CR^:DIT I.YONNAIS 

de ROTHSCHILD FR|;RES BANQUE DE PARIS £T DES PAYS-BAS 


AUillMEM-: BANK NEDLHLAND N.V. AMSTERIMM-RO J I KBDAM BANK N.V. ARNHOF.D AND S. BLEICHROKDER, INC. 
BAER SECURniES CORPORA'JION BANCA DAMERICA E DITALIA BANC:a COMMERClAi.E ITALIANA 

BANCA NAZIONALK DELL^AGRICOETURA BANCA NAZIONAI.E DEL LAVORO BANCA PROVlNC:iALE LOMBARDA 
BANCO AMBBOSIANO BANCO DI ROMA BANCO SICIIJA 

BANKHAL’S BACHE & CO. BANQUE DE BRLIXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE DE I/INDOCHINE 

BANQUE INTKRNATIONAI.K A LUXEMBOURC;, S.A. 

BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS ET CIE 
BANQUE DE PARIS El DES PAYS-BAS 
pom If (fruiKl-Diiflif de l.nxmiliotiru, S.A. 


BANK OF l.ONDON ^ .SOUTH AMERICA 

Liiiiiti'il 

BANQUE CENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG, S A. 


BANQUE LAMBERT S.CI.S. 
BANQUE MOBILIERE KT INDUSTRIEl.LE 
BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNTON DES MINES 


BANQUE DE l/UMON ELROITiENM', INDUSTRIELl.E E l I'lNANCIERE 
BANQUE WORMS ET CIE BARINC; BROTIII'.RS & CO.. 

I .mull (I 

berlini:r iiandels-(;j:si:llsc:haft 

BURkllARDT & CO. 
S.A. 

CREDIT DU NORD CREDI'l’ FRANCO-PORTUCAIS 
CREDIT INDUSIRIEI, 1:T COMMICRCIAL CREDl'K) ITAl.lANO 


BERLINER BANK 

Aklh-iii'fsclki h.ilt 

BRITISH & FRENCH BANK 

I.imiti'il 

COMPACoME luxembour(;eoise de banqui:, 


BANQUE DE LT’NION PAHISIENNE - C.K.C.B. 

B AYE Risen E \'ER El N SB A NK 

BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ & CO. 


COMMERZBANK 

AklirriKcsrllhL h.ilt 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

(Miliin) 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEl. lYALSACE FT DE LORRAINE, S.A. 

THE DELFEC BANKINC; CORPORATION 
Liniitvil 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK DEUTSCHE BANK 

hjif t 

Dll.LON, READ & CO. INC DRESDNER BANK DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY IN'JEHNATIONAL 

Aktifiiui-vi'llsi h.itt S.A H 1.. 

EASTMAN DH.LON. UNION SECURITIES & CO. EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALK, S.p.A. 

THE FIRST BO.STON CORPORATION COl.DMAN, SACHS & CO. HAMBROS BANK 

I.imiti'il 

R.J. HENDERSON 6t CO. HILT., SAMUEl. & CO. ISTITUTO BANC^ARIO SAN PAOLO DI TORINO 

I.MItll''<i 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. KJOBENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 

llii « ir | Nir , i(i (I 

KLEINWORT, BENSON (EUROPE) S.A. KREDIEl BANK N.V. KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOUHGEOISE 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) LAZARD BROTHERS fit CO., 

Limited 

I.AZAHD FRERES l.'J' CIE l.A/ARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS LEPERCQ, DE NKUFUZE «c CO. 

IncdriHiriiteil 

I-OEB, RHOADES fit CO. MEES & HOPE MERRILL. LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER fit SMITH 

SeiiiriticH Lmderwriten l.imiti>d 

SAMUEL MONTAGU fir CO. MORGAN fir CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. MORGAN GRENFELL fit CO. 

Ltd Limited 

DE NEUFMZE SCHLUMBERCER, MALLET ET CIE SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. ET CIE. PARIBAS C:ORPORATK)N 
PIERSON, IIELDRINC fit PIERSON PRIVATBANKEN I KJOBENHAVN N.M. HOTHSCHH.D fir SONS 

SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WACC fir CO. 

I.liiiiled 

SMITH, BARNEY fir CO. 

InioriHti.ili'd 

SOCifeTE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE. S.A. 

STOCKHOLMS ENslSiObA BANK 


SINGER fit FRIEDLANDER 

Liimted 

SOCIETJf: FRAN’CAISE DE BANQUE ET DE DEPOTS 


ec. TRlNKAtB^ 


STRAUSS, TUHiNBULL fir CO, 
S.C. WARBURC fir CO. 

Limited 


soct^te: g^:nerale de banque s.a. 

SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

WHITE. WELD fir CO. 

L{mit«>d 
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Glaxo Group Ltd 

"....increase in trading profits almost 
entirely from sales abroad" 



Sir Alan Wilson, F.R.S., 
the Chairman, reports: 



1966/67 

1965/66 

Sales 

£69.8m 

£63.6m 

Profit after tax 

£7.58m 

£6.4m 

Net earnings 
per 10s unit 

3s10.7d 

3s 4.1 d 

Dividend (gross 
pel 10s unit) 

Is 9.6d 

1s.7.2d 


The Group has boon honoured by the grant 
of the Queen's Award to Industry to Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd , the largest of our operating 
subsidiary companies, for its outstanding 
export performance. Between 1963 and 
1966 the value of Glaxo Laboratories' 
exports increa^d by 54 4 per cent, from 
C6,7 to f10.4 million. 

The British pharmaceutical industry has 
an excellent export record, and in the 
calendar year 1966 it achieved the record 
figure of C75 million Of this total, the 
combined exports of pharmaceuticals from 
the United Kingdom by the operating 
companies of the Glaxo Group amounted 
to about f14 5 million. We believe that the 
Group is well ahead of any other pharma¬ 
ceutical enterprise in its export effort. 

The Accounts The net profit after taxa¬ 
tion attributable to Glaxo Group Ltd. reached 
the record figure of £7.58 million, an increase 
of 17 per cent over 1965/66. 

External sales of the Group amounted to 
£69.8 million, an increase of 9.7 per cent. 
Corresponding trading profits increased by 
11 percent from £11.8 to £13.1 million. 

Home sales of £23.9 million increased by 
just under 2 per cent. Sales of our oversea 
operating companies increased by 13.9 per 
cent from £28.7 million to £32.7 million, 
while direct exports from this country (ex¬ 
cluding exports to our oversea operating 
subsidiaries) increased by 15.8 per cent 
from £11.4 million in 1965/66 to £13.2 
million in 1966/67. The increase in trading 
profits during the year therefore arose almost 
entirely from our sales abroad. 


Share Capital As a result of the 
continued investment of retained profits in 
the business, the Ordinary capital of the 
Company is again out of line with the assets 
employed. The Board has therefore decided 
to recommend the capitalisation of part of 
the accumulated reserves in order to make 
a one-for-four scrip issue to Ordinary 
Stockholders. 

Sainsbury Report and medicines 
legislation. The Committee headed by 
Lord Sainsbury praised the industry for its 
services to medicine, and recognised that 
high profits are often necessary in order to 
provide the funds required to carry out 
research. It agreed that the most important 
question is how to secure that technical 
innovations produce adequate but not un¬ 
reasonably high profits The Committee's 
proposals contribute nothing to the achieve¬ 
ment of this end Indeed, its recommendation 
to abolish brand names, in conjunction with 
the provisions of the patent law relating to 
foods and medicines, could promote such 
intense price cutting as would he fatal to the 
ability of British companies to finance 
research for new drugs. 

The wide powers of the Committee's pro¬ 
posed Medicines Commission would inevit¬ 
ably ceqtralise in the hands of a statutory 
authority all decisions about the quality, name 
and number of prescribable drugs, and 
about what might be spoken or written 
about them However, a few weeks before 
publication of the Sainsbury report Ministers 
presented to Parliament a White Paper entitled 
"Forthcoming Legislation on the Safety, Qual¬ 
ity and Description of Drugs and Medicines". 
This embraces and anticipates most of the 
forward-looking recommendations of the 
Sainsbury Committee. It is to be hoped that 
Ministers will reject the backward-looking 
proposals of the Committee. 

Overseas Total value of Group UK 
exports expanded from £16 million in 
1965/66 to £19 million and a further sub¬ 
stantial increase was made from £40 million 
to £46 million in total sales to external 
customers overseas. 

We estimate that the net contribution of 
the Group to the United Kingdom balance of 
payments was of the order of £12 million in 
1965/66. In 1966/67 the contribution has 
risen to some £16 million. 

Europe* the Middle East and 
Equatorial Africa External sales in this 
area at £19.3 million are greater by £2.3 
million, or 13.5 per cent. We have made 
progress (and in some cases substantial 
progress) in all countries of the European 
Free Trade Area and the Common Market. 

The continued progress of the Italian 
company justifies not only the increased 


provision made for its expansion but also the 
recent decision to set up a separate research 
and development unit 

Asia Total external sales of Glaxo Group 
Limited and its subsidiaries trading in Asia, 
converted at current rates of exchange, 
amounted to £16 5 million, the comparable 
figure being t‘14.1 million. 

There has been a marked expansion in 
our business with Japan 

North America* Australasia and 
South Africa Exports to USA and the 
external sales of our companies and their 
subsidiaries in Canada, Australia. New 
Zealand and South Africa now amount to 
£8.3 million, up by 12 per cent. 

Latin America Trading in this difficult 
area continued to be dominated by the in¬ 
flationary conditions, particularly in Argentina 
and Brazil In terms of exports from UK. the 
picture is slightly more encouraging 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. 

Further substantial export gams during the 
year have led to new records More than 
49 per cent of sales were to oversea markets, 
only 20 per cent came from NHS prescribing 
Important technical advances have been 
made m fermentation manufacture for which 
production capacity has been enlarged. 

Glaxo Research Ltd. it is intended to 
build up our research effort and facilities 
over the next few years to maintain and 
improve the Group's record of achievement 
in new products 

Allen €r Hanburys Ltd. Sales have 
continued to expand, and higher costs have 
largely been absorbed Duncan, Flockhart £r 
Evans Ltd has consolidated the progress 
made during its first year's trading. It is 
confidently anticipated that the company 
will grow rapidly during the next few years. 

Evans Medical Ltd. Reorganisation 
and expansion of manufacturing operations 
continued during the year. 

The Murpny Chemical Company 
Ltd. Although trading conditions were diffi¬ 
cult, home and export sales were again higher. 

Outlook The pharmaceutical industry is 
not unduly influenced directly by general 
economic conditions, but the indirect effects, 
particularly of economic stresses, are 
considerable. Unless new factors appear, it 
seems probable that the present pattern of 
trading of the Group will carry over into 
1967/68, namely a relatively static home 
market combined with increased sales 
overseas. However, much depends upon 
how successful our bulk customers are in 
expanding their own sales. 



A copy of tho Chairman's full ttatomant. with the raport and account*, may b* obtained from the Secretary. 
QIaxo Group Ltd., Clarges Street, London, W.1. 
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MCKECHNIE brothers limited 

A DIFFICULT YEAR SATISFACTORILY 
SURMOUNTED 


Th«* annual mrrting of 

M‘‘Kc‘chni<* BrothtTb Limited will 
be held on 8th December, 1967, in 
Liverpool. 

'I'he following is an extract from 
the (irculated statement of the 
fJhairman, Mr John Duncan 
M^'Kcchnic : 

The year was a difhiult one for 
profits as the slowing down of 
business activity in the United 
Kingdom coincided with a credit 
squeeze in South Africa. 

The surplus of the Group before 
taxation amounted to Ju2.99m. 
'rhere was a depreciation in metal 
stock values of £380,000 com¬ 
pared to an appreciation of 
£680,000 in the previous year. 
Thus, the comparable profit figures 
exc luding depreciation/apprecia¬ 
tion art; £3,37111 for 1966/67 and 
£3.4210 for i96.'i/66. 

We have continued to take our 
share of a lower demand for our 
products and in prevailing econ¬ 
omic conditions our profits are not 
unsatisfactory. 

While some fluctuations in 
profits can occur through circum- 
stanc es beyond the control of the 
Direc tors, it has always been the 
Board's view that it is in the in¬ 
terests of the Shareholders and the* 
Company to maintain a stable- 


dividend policy as far as resources 
permit. It is, therefore, n^com- 
mending approxiniatc>ly the same- 
total distribution as last year, al- 
tliough profits are lower. 

United Kingdom; Our Metals 
Company found the general at¬ 
mosphere of trade dull throughout 
the year due to the Gcjvernmcnt’s 
deflationary measures. Manufac¬ 
turing costs increased as a result 
of reduced production; and the 
works suffered from the malaise 
rc-sulting from the “ squeeze.” In 
spite of these difficulties, profits 
were good in the circumstances. 

With reference to Mackamax 
Aluminium Limited, the comple¬ 
tion of the buildings at Runcorn 
will be delayed slightly, but it is 
hoped extrusion work < an ccim- 
menc e not later than January next. 
The architectural and extrusion 
sides (){ the business are develop¬ 
ing and at the present time .sales 
are encouraging. 

Our Chemicals Company experi¬ 
enced a difficult year due to the 
heavy fall in the price of Copper, 
which affected its profit margin.s 
t onsiderably. The extension of 
the Electrolytic Copper Refinery 
is expec ted to be completed by the 
end of November, 1967. I'o 
counterac t adverse factors there is 


THE 

a drive for greater efficiency 
coupled with the potential devel¬ 
opment of other products. 

South Africa: The anti-infla¬ 
tionary measures previously intro¬ 
duced were tightened during the 
year and, in particular, import 
control was relaxed. The credit 
squeeze, together with increased 
domestic competition and higher 
manufacturing costs, had the effect 
of reducing' profit margins ; there 
was also a .stock depreciation. 
I'hese unfavourable factors had 
their effect on profits, which were 
appreciably lower. 

New Zealand: The measures 
which the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment has taken to overcome the 
country’s economic problems have 
affected the volume of our sales 
but, in spite of this, profits were 
higher than in the previous year. 

Prospects: There has been no 
improvement in the Group's 
trading since the 31st July. The 
outlook, particularly in the United 
Kingdom, is too uncertain to 
attempt a forecast for the twelve 
months. The rapid growth.of our 
profits during the past ten years 
wa.s due to our major develop¬ 
ments in the United Kingdom, 
South Africa and New Zealand 
and included exceptional years 
like 1964-65. Our present develop¬ 
ments, in Aluminium and Steel 
for example, will contribute to 
profits in due loursc, and we are 
continually looking for other suit- | 
able ways to expand our business. I 
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J.BROCKHOUSE&Co. 

The 70th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing will be held on December 20, 
at West Bromwich. 

In his circulated statement for 
the year ended September 30, 
1967, Mr J. L, Brockhouae, M.A, 
(Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tor) said that it was disappointing 
to report a lower profit at 
£1,149,654. 

Having commented on the prin¬ 
cipal causes for the short-fall and 
the constant increase in costs, Mr 
Brockhouse said : 

Provided the general volume of 
trade for the Engineering Industry 
remains at its present level, I 
would anticipate a slight improve¬ 
ment for the period ending 
September, 1968. So far the Board 
has not curtailed any schemes for 
development or improvement in 
plant and processes, although 
it might be a year or two before 
the total volume of business will 
increase and your Company will 
be able to take full advantage nf 
this. During the year the Company 
purchased Redler Industries 
Limited and the prospects for this 
Company ate favourable. 
Postscript. Since writing this 
report, the country has been 
shocked by the news of the devalu¬ 
ation of the pound. The effect of 
this upon your Company cannot 
as yet be assessed but the accom¬ 
panying increases in Corporation 
Tax and the cancellation of rebate 
on S.E.T. will be a severe charge 
on profits. 



SMITHS INDUSTRIES 

Total Capital Employed £37,000,000 
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The results of Smiths Industries Limited and its subsidiaries for the financial year 1966/67 show 
little change over the previous year, but are considerably better than forecast. 

£ 

Sales 54,800,000 

Trading Profit before Interest Payable 3,500,000 

Net Profit before Tax 2,700,000 

Net Profit after Tax 1,600,000 

Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith, Chairman and Chief Executive, reviews the many businesses carried on 
within Smiths Industries In a statement published with the 1967 Report & Accounts. Several of 
the less well known activities are now making sizeable and increasing contributions to profits, 
which is one factor In support of his view that the profits of Smiths Industries are capable of 
showing a material increase over the next few years. 

Copies of the Report & Accounts may be obtained from The Secretary, 

SMITHS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

CRICKLEWOOD LONDON NWS 

MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE. MARINE, MEDICAL AND BUILDING EOUIPMCNT; 
CLOCKS. WATCHES, APPLIANCE CONTROLS; INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS, CERAMICS. ELECTRONICS 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & CO. 

LIMITED 

Salient points from the annual statement made in Hong Kong by 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. J. L Marden, M.A., for the 
year ended 31 st March, 1967 : 

Hong Kong : Strenuoua efforts are being made to restore confidence 
overseas. The prospects of success that attend these efforts will, 
however, be dependent upon the speed and extent to which calm 
is restored. 

Our subsidiary group of companies in Singapore and Malaysia 
produced excellent results for the year under review. Group 
operations in Japan also resulted in a very satisfactory return on 
our investment in that area. 

Our main investment in the United Kingdom is in the field of 
insurance, through the holding company, Amore Holdings Limited, 
which in turn holds a controlling interest in Landel Trust Limited. 
Plans have now reached an advanced stage for the complete 
integration of these companies so that their combined entity will 
better facilitate further expansion. 

World-Wide (Shipping) Limited: An active programme of 
modernisation of tonnage has been pursued and, although this 
programme has to some extent inhibited our return from this 
investment, we now have a much improved asset value and look 
for increasing income from this source. 

The parent company's Profit and Loss Account shows a satisfactory 
increase in Net Operating Profits, but the net profit at HK$11,350,661 
is HK$2,939,982 lower than last year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

Wheelock Marden & Co. (London) Ltd., 

16, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


ROBERT COLLEGE. ISTANBUL. TURKEY. 
Assoelaie/AisB.stunt FralMsorahips 
available September, iMB in Economics, 
Economic History, Statistics and 
Econometrics, Business Orsanisatlun and 
Administration, AcruuntinR and Finance. 
B.A.. M.A. programmes . language ol 
Instruction la English. Salary gg.ooo- 
110,000 par annum according to 
experience and quallllcailonB, housing 
allowance, travel paid. 

To apply send resume to RDcrullment 
Secretary. Robert College, Office of the 
Truatees. MS Fifth Avenue. New York, 

New York 10036, before December 3lBt, 
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The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Mathematics 

Applications are Invited for the post 
of LECTURER or ASSISTANT 
LECTURER In STATISTICS in 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHE¬ 
MATICS at a salary of £1.105- 
£1,340 fur an Assistant Lecturer 
or £1,470-£2,630 (efficiency bar 
£2.270} for a Lecturer. IniUal 
appointment at any point on the 
scale. The successful candidate will 
take up the appointment on 
October l. 1968 or a date to be 
arranged. The post could be tilled 
either by an applicant whose main 
Interest is In statistical theory or 
by one u'ho has been mainly 
concerned with some particular 
Held of applied statistics. 
Applications (three copies) stating 
age. qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees, should 
reach The Registrar and Secretary, 
The University. Leeds, 2 (truni 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than December 
18. 1967 


AMERICAN ORGANISATION in Munich 
is looking fur young Sociologist with 
good barkground in communications 
research, audience and public opinion 
research for a position as Analyst First¬ 
hand knowledge of empirical research and 
data procefslng desired Relocation 
expanses paid. Excellent salary Many 
fringe beneflts including free housing - - 
Box 2171. 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

A City bank requires a graduate 
in f'canomics or Commerce for 
Its hconomic Information Section 
in London. The work of •(he 
Seeiion is cuneerned with a wide 
range of questions relating to 
economic and iinaneiul matters 
at home and abroad. 

Applicants .should be in iheir mid¬ 
twenties. Sokiry £1,200 p.a. or 
more according to ai^e and 
qualitications. Apply in confidence 
lo Box 2170, The Lconomisi. 

Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH SCHCX5L OF PACIFIC 
STUDIES 

Department of Economics 

AppltcBllons are Invited lor line nr more 
posts In the Department uf Economics, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, as 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW or 
RESEARCH FEL1X>W 
Appointments at senlur Re.icarrh and 
Rt'setirch Fellow level are loi three to 
five yeur.s and provide opportunities toi 
researcli in Canberra and In the field, 
on probleiiiii of ecunomie development, 
especially In countries of South-East Alia. 

The salary range of a Senior Reaeareh 
Fellow is 8A7.800-$A9.324. Researrh Fellows 
SA.'i.400-$A7.2SU. Superannuation is on the 
F S.S U pattern with supplementa''y 
benellis. A grant sufficient for travel 
both ways by the abpolntre and his 
dependaiiU Is payable, and osslstance with 
housing ts uinvided 

Further purtlculars may be obtained frum 
thp Assoriatlon of Commonwealth 
Universities (Rraiuh Office), Marlborough 
Hnii.*', Pali Mall, London, 8 W 1. 

Appiicutlon.s close In Australia and 
London on f5 Junvarv tHK 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of Birmingrham j University of Reading 

Department of Extramural Studies ; Research Post in Operational Re~ 

^ , search Applied to the Health Services 

Apphcatlons are invited for the post of 

LKCrURER In INDf^'^lAL SOCIOLOGY Unit financed by the Nuffield Provincial 

or INDUSTRIAL E)CO^MIC8. Hospitals' Trust has been establl^ed 

Opp^ortunltles for teaching grijiuPB from ,i, fhe Department of Applied Statistics lo 

both sides of Industry Mid. for Sociologists, extend the work of the Department 
fer work connected with, the New Towns on operational research applied to 

of the West Midlands. Salary within problems tn the health services, 

either Lecturer scale E1.470 to £2,030, Applications are Invited from 

or Assistant Lecturer scale El.106 to £1,340, mathematicians statisticians and 
^ ? ®'V .. , economists for two research posts. 

Details from the Director of Extramural Salaries up to £2,630 per annum 

Studies. University of Birmingham. P O. according to quallcatlons and experience. 

Box 363. Birmingham 15. to whom Further Information may be obtained 

applications (three copies) naming three from The Registrar (Room 39. O.R B ). 

referees should be sent by let December, The University, Reading, Berks. 

1967 ^ _ - 

enterprising young MARKETING Nuffleld CollOgC, OxfOld 

men. experienced statistics, research, . „ 

niaraet analysis, required by reputable Research Fellowships 
managing consultanta. Pull O.V.. details of 

experience and salary required to Box No Applications are Invited from men and 
3172. women graduates who wish to undertake 

- ... .... " • research In ficonomtes ; Polities ; 

Australian National ^^mic 'a£%cia*%ibD)? w^^iucai 

TTmlxrAT>a44>vr History : Industrial Relations ; Ubour 

uniVerBlby Economics j Management Studies j _ . . 

INBTITDT* OF ADVAIKWD OTUDIEB ««llRbUc 

mowsMp in Oeography otj.r^^r«Kh« 8^> 

Applications are invited for an appointment interested in developing empirical studies ! 
In the Department of Oeography, Research mto contemporary problems within these 
MIxmI of Pacific Studies, as FELLOW In fields. _. .. 

field of LOCATIONAL ANALYSIS. JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Candidates should be familiar with Open to candidates well advanced in 

rseimt American, Swedish and British their work towards a doctorate or able to 

work tn the uae of quantitative techniques show written work of a comparable 

In location analysia, and the uae and standard. Appointment lor two years on 

construction of theoretleal models. They the scale £1.100-£1.400 p.a. according 

utould have done postdoctoral research to age. ^ 

Ofjts equivalent. , SENIOR RESEARCH FJLIGWSHIPS 

^^The salary of a Fellow la ^etarmined in Open to candidates who already possess 

thi range IA6.600-6AI,740. Amwlntment is a doctorate, or have Important wrliteii 

made for an initial period of five years ; work to their credit, or who have used 

Uiereatter he may be reappointed until the period since graduaUon to MQuIre 

retiring age. A Fellow la entitled to one relevant experienct (e.g. In banking, 

7«8t*s study leave on full plus a Industry, government or «n^9^’ty .. 

Cbhtrlbution towards travel ano other teaching). Appointment normally fO'thr*® 

expmuM, in every seven years. . ^ years but the College will be prsp®^ J® 

Superannuation la on the FB-S-U. pattern consider a ehorter period. 
with tuppltmenury benefits. RtajM^ble oandldmtci able to obtain leaveof absence 
tntwi ejtpjmiM are p^d and antitiinoe fm their 

wlto bousing li provided. ^ ^ ^ undertake a piece of wrlUng w tMMren. 

. rarther parUculan should be obtained Stipend on the scale £1.175*£3,300 p.a. 

J{w» the AsaoolaUon of Oomnionwealth plus other bekleflts. __ 

Cniveraltlee (Branch Office), Marlborough Further particulars imd tonus of 

Roiiee, Pall Mali. London, S.W.l. soptlcatlon obulnaWe from the Ws/den. 


Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OP ADVANCED STUDIES 

Fellowship in Oeography 

Applications are invited for an appointm 


Applications are invited for an appointment 
In the Department of Oeography, Research 
Mhool of Pacific Studies, as FELLOW In 
Uis field of LOCATIONAL ANALYSIS. 
Candidates should be familiar with 
reeemt American. Bwedlah and British 
work In the uae of quantitative techniques 
in location analysia, and the uae and 
c^tructlon of theoretleal models. They 
Should have done postdoctoral research 
equivalent. . 

..,The salary of a Fellow la detarmined in 
thi range IA6.600-SAI,740. Ainwlntment is 
made for an initial period of five years ; 
uiereatter he may be reappointed until 
retiring age. A Fellow U entitled to one 
yesr'a study leave on full pay, plus a 
Obhtrlbution towards travel and other 
expenses, in every seven years. ^ 

Superannuation is on tne P.S.S.V. pattern 
with supplementary benefits. Rtaaonable 
trswi expenses are paid and asslitiinoe 

rarther^parUculan^ouId be obtained 
IfOffi the AsaoolaUon of Commonwealth 
Cniveraltlea (Branch Offies), Marlborough 
Roiiee, Pall Mali. London, S.W.l. 
j^d^ui^tiQM^dkias. in Australia op 


DIRECTOR 

The Board of Management invites applications for the post 
of DIRECTOR which will become vacant early in 1 % 8 . 

The present Director has accepted an invitation to become 
Dean of Institute of Education, University of London. 

The salary scale will be within the range for full-time profes¬ 
sorial appointment.s but not less than £ 4,400 per annum. 

Further particulars may be (obtained from The Secretary 
(D.'F.P.), N.F.E.R., The Merc, Upton Park, Slough, Bucks. 

Applications marked “DIRECTOR—CXJNFIDENTIAL” on 
the envelope, should be lodged by December 12 , 1967 , 
addressed to Vice Chairman, N.F.E.R., The Mere, Upton 
Park, Slough, Bucks. 


lUftOPEAN ORGANIZATION FOR NUCLEAR RESEARCH (CERN) 
f I If you grp looking for g posf in 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 

—where you wilt be responsible for the establishment end control of the 
budget: 

—where you will work closely with an EDP Group (IBM 360/30) to 
provide and analyse management accounting information , 

—whore you will work in at least two languages (minimum, .French and 
English) in an international scientific atmosphere , 

Then you will be interested in the Senior administrative position we are 
offering to a man 

—with I university degree in business administration, economics, etc. ; 

—with Bubstintisl executive experience in a large organization where a 
modern budgetary control system is already in operation . 

—with experience of the carrying out -of orgenizetionel studiee for sub- . 
mission to management. 

For further details of this vacanby, and information about the ' 
■dvantageoua. tax-free nnleries and social conditions wo nffnr, please 
write quoting reference FIN-DI, to ; Tlio Hoed of Personnel, CERN. 

1211 Geneva 23, Switzerland. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Forward Plartning 


£ 3.500 



As an important part of the re-organIsation of the British Shipbuilding 
Industry, a new unit is being set up in London to assist shipbuilders 
in their forward pianning. A 'Chief Research Officer’is required to be 
responsible to the head of the unit for devising and developing 
methods of predicting the likely future pattern of world ship demand 
and for organising and leading a team to provide shipyard marketing 
staffs with forecasts and other basic market data needed for their 
Commercial planning. This is a challenging task of great potential 
importance to the industry. 

The man needed may be a graduate economist, engineer or physicist. 
He must have sound experience in applied mathematics and the use 
of computers and an inventive, flexible but practical approach to 
problems. He must possess a clear, analytical mind and be able to 
present the results of his. and his team's work simply and concisely. 
Preferred age is about 30-35. 

A starting salary of not less than £3,500 is offered and there are good 
pension and insurance arrangements. 

PleasB write in confidence to M. Lomas (Ref: LI72I6B) 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, London S.W. 1 . 


THE UNIVERSITY OP SUSSEX 

Lectureship in 
Economics 

Apii>iratintih '.ur invited tul ti pnsl ol 

Lecturer in Economics 

eslablihlied in c‘o<opeiiitiun uiLh 
the Mlnisn\ ol Oveiseus Uevelop- 
iiH-nl under ilie “ Ifonu* bii.se ” 
sOu'iTie uiid ultii .1 Kianl Iruin the 
Rorkvlcllei F'ouiiduUon Thi! appolni* 
mem vitil be tioiii l.M (iclobcM. 
I'MiH. Ol swell ochei dule u.s muy 
be iiiianKed, lot a period ol lour 
\eiiis The persiJii appointed ulll 
be a lull niembci of the Universiti 
lacullv There uill be a lormal 
oblimiridii In spend the Kreutei 
p.iit at the uppnlntmrnl on 
scriinriinem ovei.seaa but in practice 
It IS mil expected llial the penud 
o\Cl seas will exceed ivco \eurs 
Tlie Milan srale lor UniveiMlv 
l.i'Ctuieis IS >.1.47U to Lll.bJU pel 
annum plim !•' s S U benefits 
Sahirv and ullouraiiee.s uliile ov(‘i> 
seas Mill lie appropriate to the 
puilieului asMuiiinent 
Applieal.on hums and luitlier 
pailUulars rimv be obtained Iiom 
llie Asmm.iiii Remstiiu (Estnblisli- 
iiieni), thc> IJiiiversilv of Sii.sxex 
Essex Mouse, l■'.llmer. Himlitoii. 
BNl Susses, wwolim- Hel 

rotiipleted loiliis should be 
lef III lied h\ liitli IJeCembei 1'IIj7 


YOUNO l-.f'fiNDMIfi'l* refiuirerl as Research 
Assistant h)i ivdtl'Oial IJiiei inr ol 
Hese.iich Inslil'ite tMet<-ialj|> altli l»o 
III tiiKS! vcaiN expeiicme ol idiiiiMiial 
.sciuice'-. and ailtlliK .ibiHls Not lossei 
than Ujiper .Seroiid Llass Deeiee An 
mil resting and siiriiiiLilinu opporl unit v 
Aite 1'3 to J7 InHiiiI salar. ahoiil ‘ i :,(U) |i m 
B ox No L’IIcH 


Exporting Financing 

Tennant Guaranty Ltd Invite upphcatinn.<i 
Iroin Junior Executives AcekliiK challenffinx 
opportunity In export linancliiK Prefeired 
axe 117-35 with alert personulity and 
expnriltix buckRround e.sRpnliul Salary will 
be related to Hfte and experience and 
Intelested applicants should submit detall.s 
lor coiilidcntial conxideratinn to The 
Secretary, 0 Harp Lane, London. ECJ 


The University of Leeds 

SCHOOL Ol’ AGRICULTURAL 

sci£nce:s 

Horticultural Liaison Officer 

Applicallon.s are invited loi the 
pf>.st of Assistant Ixrturer' 
Lertuier lor dutle.s in hortlcultuiul 
eeoiiurnh^s and manaxumeiit Salurv 
on the scale T 1,1U5-L 1 ..UU 
(A.SRlstant l.ectuier or £1.470- 
L 2.030 (Lecturei) teftlciency bar 
1:2.270) Initial appomtnienl at 
,tny point on the .scale 
Applications (time cuple.s) statini; 
line, iiuulifli’iition.s and expeuence 
and nariiirix three referees, .should 
n-arh The ReKl.strai and .Secretarv. 
Tlie Uiiiversitv, Leeds. 2 (!rom 
whom luillicr pm tic iilars may be 
ohtrtineii) not later than December 
11. 1IIC7 


St. Paul’s Girls, School 

BROOK GREEN. HAMMl-RSMITII, W i. 

FOUNIJATION &CHOLAR.SHIPS AND 
EXHIDITIONK ulll be .iwaided as iis.i.il 
III ri(>H to Riil.s ol (lutsLandinK acudciiiK 
li'omls' between the aues ol 10 and lii.' 
in tails ol tlie .spwial ex.imiiuition loi 
l■'ollll(iatlon Am aids may be ubtuitied tioiii 
llie limit Misliess at the school fJanflidairs 
but II allci June 30 ItOifi, must Kuistei 
bv Eruhn. Jaliuaiv 2L. rxJX . oldei 
candidates by Fildav, Mutch 2'i. I'KiO 


Nuffield College Oxford 

ECONOMICS or DEVELOriNO 
COUNTRIES 

Senior Research Fellowship 

Applications aie invited Irorn men or 
women Kradualex quahhed to undertake 
research intu tlie ecoiioniic.s nl developing 
cuunliles 111 u proeramme organised 
by Mr I M D Little The appointment 
i.4 foi 3 years. Stipend on the .scale 
Ll.lT.') to 1'3,300 pa plus other benetit.s 
Further particulai.s and forms of 
appllculion obtainable from the Warden. 
Niiflleld Colleite Closing dale fur 
applications Monday, I January, tSSS 

Lanchester College of 
Technology, Coventry 

Applications are invited for the following 
posts 

DEPARTMENT OK 
M1-X:HANICAL ENOINEERtNO 
Senior Lectuier in THERMODYNAMICS 
Ol FLUIDS or ENGINEERING DI:.S1GN 
Lecturer in ENOINbBRING Dl^IGN 
He&euich AsMatant In LUBRICATION 
STUDIES 

DEfARl’MI’.NT OK 
PRODUCTION ENfilNEERING 
Re.warrh Assisfuni in MACHINE TOOL 
DYNAMIC'S 
DFPABTMENT OK 

CIVIL ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
.Senior Lecturer in BUILDING ECONOMICS 
U'Clurer in CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(CGNSTHUCTION MATERIALS) 

Le. turei in CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(GENERAL) 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS AND LEGAL STUDIES 
Scnioi loicturer lr> SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
I.A-ctLirer in COMMERCIAL LAW 
Lecturer in ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS 
DEPARTMENT OK 

languages and MODERN STUDIES 
Senior Lecturer in SOCIAL AND 


University of New England 

Armldale. New South Wule.<( 

Applications are Invited lor the followinp 
positions; — 

Associate Professor I Senior Lectureri 
Lecturer in Economic Statistics 

The appointee will be required to teach 
courses in Economic Statlatlcs and 
Econometrics at undergraduate, pass and 
honours levels and to contribute 
postgraduate courses In his own area ol 
interest. 

Research FellowlJunior Research 
Fellow-Accounting Systems 
Research Centre 

Applications are invited from persons 
iiilerestud in small business syBtem.^ 
(including farm management accounting 
systems) data processing and interiirm 
comparisons. Applicants should have 
some experience in management 
accountlnK systems supported by a stroiu: 
academic baclcground. Initial appointment 
shall be for three years The Systems 
Research Centre is to be established In 
lUiifl Willi leaching slull r,l the Departmcii' 
of Accounting participating in research 
projects undertaken within the Centre 

CONDITIONS 

Salaries 

Assneiute Professor—tAO.'JOO. 

Senior Lecturer-$A7.600 x $230- $R,750 
U'Cturer—$A5.400 x 8270—$7,300 
Research PeMow--$A6.400 x $270—$7,300 
Junior Research Fellow Grade II 

SA4,500 X $225 -$.S,l7h 
Junior Research Fellow Grade I 

$ A3.375 X $223—$4,27l> 

Commencing salaries will be determined 
according to uualificatlon.s and expeiieiin 
Other condlUoii.s include provision lor 
travel and removu) expenses and toi 
AKsoriate Piofe-ssnrs. .Senior Lecturer iind 
Lecturer.s. a.ssistunce In buying nr building 
u home, supcrunnuulion and .stiidv leave 
Study leave travel grants aie uvuiluble 
and ciedit mav be granted foi exLsllng 
study leive entitlement 
Furihei intormutloii is uvailaljle I mm 
the As-socialion nf Commonwealth 
Unlver.slties (Brunch Othcei, MaiIboioiigb 
House, Pull Mull. London, KWi, 
Applications close In Austialla and 
London on IS IJrrrmhrf tua: 

POLITICAL THEORY 
Senioi Leclurci oi Leclurcr in Sl'ANESII 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In ENGLISH 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC.S. MANAGEMENT AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Senior Lecturer or Lecluii'i in I'CONOMICS 
Senior Lecturer or Irf'ctuu-i m 
yUANTlTATIVE ANALYSES 
Candidates loi the above po.xt!. .should 
normally have u good honoiiis dcgiee in 
a relevant di-sidplliu* and. wlicie apidicuble 
u pioIe.ssinnul ciualihcution Die leiudiiiig 
work of the College l.s liiiuelv coiiceiiU'itcd 
on honours and ordinary degiee roui-'cs 
In the various discipllnc.s. 

The Colleirc is aecommodaiid in modern 
bulltiJligs ih the ceiilre ot Covuniiv .iiid 
has good laboiiiiorv and libiurv tunbties, 
SALARIES (under review) 

Senior Lecturei I2.1*f»-1: 2 .;iH 0 p .i 
Lecturer E1.H7R-t: 2.14U (■ a 
As.slstunt L(\'tuier (11,05.'i-£ 1.84.5 pa 
clepcndliii^ on age, expeiirmr and 
(lUiillliLiitiuns. 

Re.seaicli AMsislanl I7(j()-i84() pii. 
Further purtlculair, and appliratioii 
foiiris me obt.ilindile Iiom the Principal. 
Lanchestei CnHegc. I’liniy SIieel CoveMiry 
to whom iipplical ions .sliouUi be letiirned 
bv nth Decembei. l'KJ7 


















British Transport 
Docks Board 


The Board which owns and operatea 
Bome 22 ports throughout Britain, have 
a vacancy at their London Headquartere 
for an Aaeletant Economiet In the Chief 
Commercial Managers Department. 

Applications .are Invited from suitably 
qualified candidates. Please write to the 
Chief Staff Manager, British Trans¬ 
port Docks Board, Mslbury House, 
Melbury Terrace, London N.W.1. or 
telephone O1-486-0M1 Ext. 8287 for an ap¬ 
plication form quoting reference No. 312. 


A NATION WIDE POUTS MHVICK 

ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 

The Economist currently carries out market research, forecasting and pricing policy 
studies for the Board, and participates In Investment appraisal analyses. Port/reglonal 
development studies are also undertaken, and specific economic inteliigence services are 
provided as required. The Assistant Economist would take part in this programme of work, 
with a particular stress on Industrial market research projects. 

The vacancy should appeal to a graduate economist In the middle twenties, who should 
have experience In industry or commerce, or in other relevant fields. Apart from market 
research, an interest in forecasting and/or corporate planning would be an advantage. 
Appointment will be made within the range £ 1 , 70 SHE 2,090 according to qualifications. 
Completed application forms are required to be returned not later than 6th December 1967, 


o& 


A vacancy exists In this modern and 
progressive Group of Companies for 
a senior Organisation & Methods 
Officer to assist In the wide range 
of duties of the department. 

Formal O ft M training Is essential 
and applicants should have at least 
two years’ appropriate experience. 
Preference will he given to candi> i 
dates with a degree or professional j 
qualifleation. A good salary Is 
available for the right man. 

Please apply, giving full relevant 
details and stating present salary or i 
salary required, to :— 

The (inmp Personnel Manager, I 

The G.A. Harvey Group of j 

Companies, I 

Woolwich Road. Liondon, K.K.7. I 


For further 

announcements see psges 
813 end 901 to 905 


LA TROBE 
UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne, Australia 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW SOaOLOGY 

Applications arc invited for the 
abovo-montloned post. 

Klgh academic qualifleations in 
sociology and a wide experience of 
social research desirable. To under¬ 
take aoelologlcal research in a 
chosen held, to take part In train- 
ihg postgraduate students In 
research methode, and -to organise 
a small survey research unit for 
the carrying out of speclfle research 
projects. Applications from persons 
Interested in taking part in a cross- 
cultural research programme will be 
particularly welcome. 

Tenure : Permanent or temporary 
for a minimum of two yeare. 

Salary Range : |A7,600 — SAB.900. 
Particular Information from the 
Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, Profesaor Jean I. Martin. 
La Tlrobe University, Bundoora, 
Victoria, 3083. Australia. 
Information from the Association cf 
Oommonwealth Universities. (Branch 
Offloe), Ma.flborough House. Pall 
Mall, London. B.W.l. 

^^lloatioiu close on it Dooember, 


Southerngas invite applications 
for this interesting and 
challenging post, based at their 
Area Headquarters, Southampton, a 
pleasant central part of southern 
England with excellent recreational 
facilities : 


SfATISriCIAN 

(Starting Salary not less 
than £2,000 par annum) 


SOUTHERNGAS 


The duties of the Engineering Statistician will be to 
assemble, analyse and interpret all numerical data relevant 
to the production and distribution of gas to the Board's 
7 (X ),000 customers. 

He will be expected to present the data in a wholly pro¬ 
fessional way for use in operational research and manage¬ 
ment planning of large-scale engineering operations. 
Applicants should be mathematical statisticians with an 
Honours Degree in mathematics and experience in statistical 
work. 

Management or planning experience, particularly in an 
engineering field would be a special advantage. 

Assistance towards removal expenses will be given. 
Application forms from the Personnel Manager <£S/ 3 ). 
Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar, Southampton, to 
whom they .should be returned by December 7 , 1967 . 





Measurement, Precdiction—- 
8 l Government Policy 

Graduates with a background in statistics should seriously con¬ 
sider the career prospects and wide variety of activities offered 
by the Government statistical services. 

The critical Interpretation of information about a great range of events and trends is 
essential not only to Government administration and formulation of policy, but also to 
commerce, industry and the general public. Some examples are: 

• forecasting manpower needs and supplies 

• forwerd planning of the educational system 

• assessing future pattern of demands ,or energy 

• research into socio-economic problems 

• forecasting demands for freight and passenger transport. 

Techniques employed include sample surveys, input/output analysis, model building, 
econometric methods, cost/benefit analysis. A wide range of automatic data process¬ 
ing equipment is used. 

Most of the tasks Involve multi-discipline teamworl; but there 'S considerable scope for 
the development of individual ideas. There will be opportunities to broaden your ex¬ 
perience by moving within the statistical service or into other fields of Government work. 
You must be under 28 on Ist August 1968 and have (or expect to have by next summer) 
a good degree or Dip. Tech, in statistics, mathematics, economics or other sublects 
involving training in statistics; or post-graduate or certain professional qualifications 
in statistics. 

Starting salary, as an Assistant Statistician, could be above the minimum of the scale 
£996 to £1659 (Inner London). Prospects of early promotion to Statistician (salary scale 
£2335 to £3192 Inner London) and later to Chief Statfstician (£3585 to £4585 Inner 
London). Non-contributory pension scheme. 

P/sase write for futhr details to the 

Civil Service Cemmleelon, 23 Savlle Row, London W.1, quoting 561 fS. 
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corporate planning 


The Fiions Group manufactures and markets fertilizers, agricultural 
:hemioals, pharmaeeuticala. Industrial chemicals, scientific apparatus 
^nd foods. In the Group the Cantral Planning Department plays an im¬ 
portant and constructive role. The growth targets of all companies within 
Group objectives depend on sound economic and financial planning. It ia 
now intended to extend this activity by the creation of the following posts : 

PLANNING EXECUTIVE 

This position offers excellent scope for someone in his late 20's with 
a sound grasp of the financial aspects of business development. Ha will 
be involved in a wide variety of work covering all aspects of planning 
■nd corporate development and will join a versatile team. Applicants 
should have a degree, diploma or professional qualification or alternatively 
have sound practical experience in finance. At least 4 years* post 
qualifioatlon experience in industry or the City is essential, preferably 
in planning, marketing or finance. The position requires initiative and 
analytical ability, (Ref. 12/1). 

APPLIED ECONOMIST 

The holder of this position should be aged 21 to 25 and will Join a 
team in the Economic Research Section whose responsibilities are to 
advise top management on how the impact of economic changes may 
affect the Group's world-wide business. He should have a good honours 
degree in economics, coupled with considerable initiative, analytical 
ability and a sound knowledge of statistical methods. (Ref. 12/2). 


Fisons offer first-class conditions of service with good commencing 
salaries, pension and sickness schemes and assistance with removal 
where applicable 

Please* write quoting appropriate reference, giving details of age, qualifica¬ 
tions and experience to 


AHSMS 


The Personnel Officer, 

Group Personnel Department. 

FISONS LIMITED 

Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


CORPORATE 

PLANNING 

—£SfiOO par annum 

A multi-million pound food Group with interests in many 
markets wishes to make a senior appointment in its 
Corporate Planning Department. 

The Department reports direct to' the Group Managing 
Director and the successful candidate will, therefore, have 
an opportunity to influence the future policy of the Group 
both with regard to its existing activities and to its plans 
for acquisition and diversification. 

Applicants should be graduates in a numerate discipline, 
probably Economics. They will probably be in the age group 
28-35 years and with relevant experience in, for example, 
corporate planning or market research or investment 
analysis. A knowledge of the food industry would be a 
distinct advantage. 

This is an important position requiring a high calibre man 
and a commencing salary in the region of £3,000 per annum 
is envisaged. The Group has an excellent contributory 
pension scheme and other general conditions of service. 

initial applications stating details of age, education, qualifica¬ 
tions and business experience should be addressed initially 
to R. Spencer, Esq. (Ref. 9C/345), Mathers and Streets, 
Streets House, Lawrence Lane, King Street, London, E.C.3, 
listing in a covering letter companies to whom your letter 
sbeuld not be forwarded. 


Research in Economics and 
Finance 

Houblon-Nonmn Atuards 

THE TRUSTEES OP THE BOUBLON- 
NORMAN FUND invite applteaUone for 
FELLOWSHIPS or ORANTO in aid of 
RESEARCH Into the working of industry 
and finance in Great Britain and elsewhere 
and the economic conditions attecting 
them. 

FELLOWSHIPS. Which are intended 
only for senior research workers of 
outstanding experience, are awarded for 
full-time research for one s^ar, which 
may be renewed for a second year. 
GRANTS are awarded for either full-time 
or part-Ume work. The amount of the 
awards, which wil' take effect from the 
ist October Itffifi, will depend upon the 
circumstances of the candidate and the 
probable expenses of his work. 

Applicants should be British subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom. 
The Trustees are prepared tu relax this 
rule only in exceptional circumstances. 

Application forms and further details 
about awards may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fund, c/o Bank of 
England l^indnn, E.C.2, to whom 
application forms should be returned not 
later than the 1st March 1968. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications are invJted for 
appointment to a Lectureship In 
Computing In the Department of 
Statistics. Candidates should have 
an interest in the application of 
computing methods in the Social 
Sciences. The appointment will 
date from October I, 1988. The 
salary scale for lecturers is £1.470 
X £00-£2,010 X £85 —£2,186 x 
EDO - £2,270 ; thereafter, subject to 
a review, x £90 — £2,630 a year, 
plus £60 a year London Allowance : 
with superannuation benefits. In 
assessing the starting salary con¬ 
sideration will be given to qualifi¬ 
cations, age and experience 
Applications should be received 
not later lhan December 7. 1987 
by the Deputy Secretary (Person¬ 
nel). The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2., 
from whom application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained 


UBERAL PARTY RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT requires experienced 
economist on a regular part-time basis 
Please apply m writing, stating age and 
qualifications. t i Head of LPO, 3G. Smith 
Square. London. S.W.l 


University Of Durham 
Library 

Applications are invited for several posts 
of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN and/or 
SENIOR UBRARY ASSISTANT. 

AMlleanta ahoula have professional 
quallcatlonB and/or experience of 
cataloguing and classification In an 
academic or technical library. Knowledge 
, of at least one foreign language is 
esseiitlal. Salary scales; ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS £1,105 X £80-£1.420 X £80- 
£1,470 bar x £90-£2,010 x £85-£2,180. 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANTS £850 x 
£50-£i,400 with the possibility of further 
extension or promotion to the grade of 
Assistant Librarian Placing on the scales 
will be according to qualifications and 
experience. Assistant librarians are 
normally expected to have a good university 
degree and at least one year's experience 
of library work. 

One of the posts Is In the Science 
Section of the Library. For this a degree 
in Science and/or experience in a 
scientific library would be a considerable 
advantage. The other posts are in the 
Main Library and for one of these a 
degree In Economics. Social Science or 
Law would be a further qualification. 

Applicants should give lull particulars 
of Uielr age, education, knowledge of 
languages and previous posts and Include 
the names of three persons to whom 
reference can be made Applications, one 
copy only, should be sent to the Librarian, 
University Library, Palace Green, Durham, 
to reach him on or before November 
27. 1967. 

University of Western 
Australia 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
a.s a 

Temporary Lecturer 

in the Department of Politics us from the 
earliest dale possible 111 1968. Applications 
will be especially welcomed from persons 
qualified to leach 

International Relations 

at the third-year undergraduate (and 
subsequently honours) level 

The appointment will be to 31st 
December. 1969 in the first Instance, with 
good prospects of permanency thereafter. 

The salary range for the po.sition Is 
$A5,400-$A7.300 p.a. An allowance will 
be made lor or towards the cost ot 
travelling expenses. 

Intending applicants are requested to 
obtain details of the procedure to be 
lullowed hi applying lor the post and a 
copy of the conditions of appointment 
before subnlttlng theii applications. This 
Information Is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Unlver.<!UlPs 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. 

Pall Mull, London, S.W 1 

Applications close in Au.stralla and 
Lu'idon on 31 December, tss?. 


- _ I County Borough of 

I Bournemouth 

University of Strathclyde Management Services Section 


I SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS 


Temporary Senior Lectureship 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the above post The 
post is a temporary one and is likely to 
be for a peiiod of 21 years from the 
dale of appointment 

Salary scale £2,785-£3,205 with { 

F.S.8.U. placing according to qualifications 
and experience , 

I 

AppllCBtion forms and further particulara 
(quoting 03/87) may be obtained from 
the Registrar. University of Strathclyde, 
George Street, Glasgow, C.l, with whom 
applications should be lodged by 
11th December, 1967. 


University of Oxford 

ST. ANTONY’S COLLEGE 

StudenUhips 

AppUeatlons are Invited from men and 
women graduates, and from undergraduates 
In their final year, who wish to work for 
a higher degree in the general fields of 
Modem History and Social Studies. The 
college la ready to consider candidates 
whose first degree is in another discipline 
(e.g. Modern or Oriental Languages. 
Geography) who now wish to undertake 
historlcali social, political, or economic 
studies with reference to the areks in 
which the collMe is interested ; Europe, 
Russia, the Middle East, the Far EMt, 

Latin Ameiioa, and Africa. 

Further parUculars and application forms 
can be obtained from the Secretary, St. 
Antony’s Collaie, Oxford. The closing 
date for applieatlona la January 15. 1968. 


The Council is creating a Section of the 
Town Clerk's Department lor developing 
its Manogemenf prliKlpIes and 
sy.stematic management principles and 
techniques over the range of its services 
and applications tor the following posts 
are invited: 

(a) Management Services Officer. Salary: 
principal Officers' Range 1 (£2,266 
to £2.625) 

(b) Senior Organisations and Methods 
Officer. Salary: Senior Officers' Grade 
with maximum ot £2,265. 

(c) Work Study Officer. Salary: Senior 
Officers’ Grade with maximum of 
£2,265. 

The gentleman appointed to post (a) 
will be required to take charge of the 
Section, to develop Organisation and 
Methods and other Management Services 
Assignments and undertake research. 

The operations of the Section will be 
directed jointly by the Town Clerk and 
Borough Treasurer. 

The appointment calls for an appropriate 
qualification and wide practical 
experlance in Management services at a 
senior level In the public service, together 
with a decisive personality acceptable to 
senior departmental staffs. A proven 
record of ability to shoulder responsibility 
will be necessary. 

The same qualities but to a lesser ^ 
degree will be required of applicants for 
post (b). 

Applicants for post (c) should be work 
study practitioners with at least five 
years' practical experience in work study 
measurement and lnc.entlve schemes. 

Local Government experience will be an 
advantage but not esoentlal. An additional 
professional qualification outalde the work 
study field la desirable. 

Housing accommoilatlon for a period 
up to twelve months may be available 
if required, and approved removal 
ex^ses up to £60 will be paid. < 

Applieatlona stating age. quallfleatlona, ; 
experience, prosiuit and post appointment 
present salary and giving the names and ^ 
addresses of two referees should be aej^ . 
to me not later then 8th December, 1967> 

A. LINDSAY CLBOO. i 
Town Clerk. , 
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STATE SKIPPIMB CORPOMTION 
(BLACK STAR LIRE) 

Vacancy for 

CHIEF ACCOUHTAHT 

Applications are invited from auitabiy qualified persons for the 
post of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 

Qualifications: Chartered Accountant with at least five years 
post qualification experience in Shipping accounting and 
finance in executive position. Some auditing experience 
would be an advantage. 

Dutiaa: To fb-organise and set up adequate accounting system 
for a shipping Company, to act as Financiai Controller and 
to train local staff. 

Age: Between 35 and 45 years. 

Salary & Conditions: To be negotiated. Attractive conditions of 
service including free passage for incumbent and family. 
Employment for one tour (18 months) in the first instance 
may be extended if required. 

Applicants should give full details of qualifications and 
experience and attach copies of testimonials. Applications 
should be addressed to the: 

Acting Managing Director, 

STATE SHIPPING CORPORATION (Black Star Line), 

P.O. Box 2760, 

Accra, Ghana, West Africa. 

To reach him not later than 12th December, 1967. 


A New Career as a 
Statistlolan? 

Full Iraltilnff given with good opportuniUee 
for promotion in a llouriming sututical 
Department which glvea information and 


STATISTICS 


The Midlands ReQion of the Central Electricity Generating Board is 
to appoint a number of statisticians to a section of the Services 
Branch reporting to the Assistant Regional Director (Generation). The 
posts will be located at the Board's offices in Birmingham. 

The Statistics Section is responsible for providing a steusiical service 
tor the Generation Department and this will cover the recording and 
processing of operational data as well as the use of statistical and 
other mathematical tefchniques as applied to statistical investigation 
and analysis 

The following appointments are to be made 

SENIOR ASSISTANT ENEINEER 

Vacancy No. B1193/67MR 

The successful applicant will be responsible for the control and 
direction of the Statistics Section and will be expected to review and 
evaluate existing statistical techniques end returns with a view to 
their modification and improvement to provide a first-class statistical 
service for management control purposes. 

Applicants should possess a degree preferably m mathematics or 
statistics or hold other suitable professional qualifications A knowledge 
of statistical techniqijes is essential, and some experience of data 
transmission equipment and the applicetion of computers to data 
processing would be an advantage. 

Salary will be within the range £2,280-£2,825 plus £60 per annum 
dependent on qualifications and experience. 

3ril ASSISTANT ENGINEER 

Vaeency No. B1194/67MR 

The successful applicant will be a member of a small team responsible 
for the investigation and analyaia of statistical data. 

Previous experience in this type of work would be an advantage 
together with e knowledge of statistical and mathematical techniques. 

Applicants should possess s degres or other suitable technical 
qualification. 

Salary within the range of £1,510-£1,910 plus £60 per annum dependent 
on qualifications and experience. 


Applioations In writing quoting tlio appropriate vacancy 
givTrig lull peraonel detalla ahoultf be eent to the 


WbrvmliBhIra, by 8th Dtoombtr, 1967. 

OIITII/iL ELECTRICITY CEMERATHIG BtRRD MIDLRNDS REGION 



bonus .end free 

The Peraonnel Manager,- 

BRAWBRY, PARK ROVaL. LONDON. 
NWlO. quoting Ref. E.20. 


University of Waikato 

HAMILTON. NBW ZEALAND 

Chair of Politics 

The University of Waikato invites 
applications for the above-mentioned 
position. 

The position of Professor of Politics 
has just been created and may be taken 
up M noon as possible 

The Utilverslly of Waikato Is a new 
University which In 1U66 began teaching 
full-time courses of study In the Schuols 
of Humanities, Boclal Sciences and 
Education. Schuols of Science are being 
planned. The development of postgraduate 
work and research Is encouraged and 
uondlttonn for study leave are favourable. 

The University campus occupies a site 
of about 125 acres In the city of 
Hamilton. 

The annual salary for the positions 
will be determined within the range 
$NZ7,200—$NZ7.600 and there Is the 
opportunity of subsequent advancement 
within the range $NZB,2Q0—$NZQ,200. 
(The New Zealand dollar l.s equivalent 
to 10/- slg. or $A1.25) 

Conditions of appointment are available 
from the Registrar of any university m 
New Zealand and from the Sccretarv- 
General, Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Oflice), Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall, London. S.W.l. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on tSih Oeoemher, 19$7. 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

Applications are Invited for a 
position as an ECONOMIST/ 
MATHEMATICIAN in the COM¬ 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT at 
Board Head Office, Olasgou'. to 
join a group of specialists engaged 
In market and load research, 
forecasting the sale of electricity 
and appliances, performing costing 
studies and appraising the profit- 
ability of new luads, and designing 
the Board's tariffs. 

The successful candidate will be 
assigned to duties involving one 
or more of the above activities, 
where he will assist the group 
leader concerned There will be 
scope for the application of 
statistical techniques and the use 
of computes services He will also 
be required to work on his own 
initiative on projects designed to 
quantify the effects of alternative 
Commercial policies oxa future 
electricity demands, and report on 
the results. 

A university degree in Economics 
or Mathematics Is desirable 
Salary—commencing at £1,310 and 
rising to £1,555 per annum, plus a 
supplementary payment of £60 
per annum. 

Appliratluns, quoting refersnee 
22 0.27/67, should be submitted 
on the standard form to the Chief 
Personnel Officer. South of Scot¬ 
land Elerlriclty Board, Cathcart 
House, inverlalr Avenue. Olasgow. 
S.4. not later than 30th Noveiiiber, 
1067. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
REPLY SERVICE 

In common with othor news¬ 
papers we should like to edvisa 
readers of our Confidential Box 
Number Reply Service. 

Readere wishing to make use of 
this eervice should encloas their 
reply (addressed to the appro¬ 
priate Box Number) In an 
envelope addressed to 

Confidsntiel Reply Service, 

The Economist. 

25, St. Jemee's Street, 

London, S.W.l. 

end list the oompinlee to which 
they do not with it to be sent. 
All letters which ere not ^r- 
wsrded to the advertiser ere 
destroyed. The Economist makes 
no charge for this eeryice. 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


WOMAN LECTURER (political sconOBly), 
writer, research and administrative 
experience, recently returned U K. 
Temporary or permanent work.—Box B167. 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Scon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ol the University 
of London. Also Aecounia/ney, Secretaryship, 
X«w, Costing, Banking, Insurance. 
Marketing, O.O.E. ana many (non-exam ) 
courses In business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers' and stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advloe. stating 
subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitaji College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans, 

or cull at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, E.C.6. 01-248 6874. (Founded 1010.) 

BUSINESS ft 
PERSONAL 


RICH ? SUCCES8FUJ '* POWERFUL V 
Higher than average intelligence needs 
the bpicv of interebthiR theories unci lively 
people Is tor Intelligent people— 

a Kurlely where your Initiative can get 
things none —Free dettuls uud .lumplc 
lest from S 0.47. MSA, 77, Archery Road, 
London, S.E.D. 


ATLAS INFORMATION SERVICE, a 
leading Information Office In Cyprus, 
supplies Status and Credit Reports. 

Market Research, private investigations, 
covering Cypru.s and all Middle East 
countries. Debt Conection.s Correspondents 
throughout the world Please write to 
us at 2B Arladnis street, POB 213G. 

Cables: ATLA8TA N1(X}SIA. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE 18 hereby given that on and 
after the 19th November, 1967. the 
maximum rate of interest allowed by 
the undermentioned Ixuidon Clearing 
Banks on deposits, which mu.sr be lodged 
for a minimum period of seven days and 
be subject to a mlniniuin notice of 
withdrawal of seven days, will be SIX 
per cent per annum until further notice. 

bar( 5 lay 0 bank limited 

COUTTS Bi CO. 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
OLYN. MILLS ti CO. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
M1DI.AND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

LIMITED 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
WIT LIAMS DEACON'S BANK 

LIMITED 
R H BARKSHIRE. 

Secretary. 

20lh November, 1067 


PUBLICATIONS 

COMPUTEk SURVEY. NOVEMBER ISSUE 
The only complete list of all 3,500 U.K. 
computer users, type delivery date, and 
applications. £J. c.w.o. from United Trade 
Press Ltd. (Dept. CS), 0 Ouugh Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE ECONOMIC 


OUTLOOK 
FOR 1968 


The Business Economists' 
Group is to hold a onc-day 
conference on the Economic 
Outlook for 1%8 at the Ken¬ 
sington Palace Hotel, W.8, on 
Tuesday, December 5 th, 1967 . 

The conference is open to 
people who are not members 
of the Group at a fee of 12 gns. 
(to include Lunch). 

Applications should be sent 
to the Business Economists' 
Group, 91 , Parkway, Regents 
Park, N.W.l. 

A full programme can be 
obtained from the same 
address. 
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Ein InterContinental Hotel 
auch in Hanover? 


//«*»(>/ Dvncs 



ft 


ARE BEST 


Yes, in Hanover too! An Inter •Continental Hotel that’s the most mod> 
ern hotel in Lower Saxony. 300 rooms with fuii centrai heating. Dining 
and entertainment are excelient in the elegant Prinz Taverne, the 
Brasserie (sample the famous German Konditorei), the Caienberger 
Bar and the Bierstube, where the atmosphere is truiy German. Your 
host, Wolfgang-Dieter Wehr is proud of the HOTEL 
warm atmosphere of his now-famous hotei. 

Cali your travel agent or Inter*Continental. 

InM.Continental P P INTER.*CONTINENTAL 

A wortd of 39 fine hotels 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 

THE IRAQI DATES 
ORGANISATION 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


INVESTMENT 

ADVICE 

and 

MANAGEMENT 

for Continental European 
and Dollar Accounts 

Pension Funds and 
Other Institutional Portfolios, 
and Private Portfolios 
with Minimun Market Value of $ 500 000 


eiurofinance: 


e. AVENUE HOCHE - PARIS - FRANCE* 

Associated Banks In Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Chicago, Frankfurt, London, Lisbon. Madrid, 
Milan. New York, Pans, Pittsburgh, 

San Francisco, Stockholm. Zurich 

* contact A do Jasay, Director 


I he 

! (onoinisi 


1 Year by Surface Mall 
Britain and Ireland £6100 
Outside Britain £7 16 Oor US$19 50 


New Subscription Rates 

When the cover price of The Economist was 
increased from 2/- to 2/6d in March 1966 no 
alteration was made to the subscription prices at 
home or overseas Since then, costs have 
continued to rise and an increase in rates has now 
become necessary 

West Africa Airfreight Airmail 
Whole area £1316 0 

1 50 Nigeria £10.6 0 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in all 
countries and is usually quicker by 
24/46 hours than the cheaper airfreight 
service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated below 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £116 0 

Belgium £9 6 0 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10 6 0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none £8116 

Malta 

North America 

USA $29 60 $36 40 

Canada $29 50 $39 40 

Mexico none Mex Pes 420 

North Africa and Middle East 

Whole area £12 60 

Iran £10 6 0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13 

Ceylon £11.60 

India 

Kenya 

S Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Far Eaat and Pacific Area 

Hongkong £1316 0 

Burma none £13 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia £14 

China 

Japan 

Naw Zealand 
Philippines 

South and Central America 


Student Rata 
Britain and 
Hast of World 


The Economiat Quarterly 
Index Surtaoa 

Annual Subspription £1.0^ 

usi2ao 


The ieonomiat Subaorlption Department. ^ ^ 

Navv^ercury Houae 81 Farringdon Street London EC4 Telephone 01-930 611 
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WHO INSURES 
WITH THE 
ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ? 

Few Oompaiiiei can carry the entire financial loss 
0 ! miifortiuie. Beside such risks as fire, 
baralaryf eoods In transit, etc., there are many 
other aspects tor business insurance—^business 
interruption, staff pension schemes, specialised 
equipment and so on. Every technical advance, in 
laet, brings new insurance needs. To meet these 
needs of business, large or small, the Companies 
witliin the Royal Exchange Group have speci¬ 
alists to advise on the policy plan necessary tor 
overall protection ... 

you’ll find real security with 

THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE 
GROUP 

Royal Exchange Absuranoe Group 
Royal Exchange London E.C.3 



WORLD SUGARS.. 

Last year, we anticipated the January *67 lows and the 
recovery that followed. Wc were prepared for the sub¬ 
sequent February decline, and advised of later substan- 
tially higher prices during April-June. In May and 
June, we warned, of coming big collapse in prices to 
August-September levels and the recent rise. 



The February 1967 , high was forecast well in advance, 
as well as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later 
in 3 rd quarter. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for 
so many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price 
projections on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, 
sugar, cocoa . . . 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead.. Currentl y servin g a number of the wocid*8 
tere cst corporations. ** An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements.'’ 



J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary el Industrial Commodity Corp. 


. w EE, c N*" N.Y. 10017 

34th Year WorM-WKle Sorvae cable Addrass: ECONOQUM. Code: ACME 


jjipjuv cosrriiiruiivG irs 



In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with tunda derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an impoitant role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into buaineat connections 
with Japanese firms. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


"• UMK-Tam auMT bank OF MMN, ITO. 

HMd Offic: Otentochit Tokyo. Jopon Cab). Addrms; "LTCBANK TOKYO" 
N.W York AeprMWifoliv. Offiut: 20 E.diange Plot., N.w York, N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 



THE MOST 

DISTtNGUtSHBD NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
MACOONALO GEItNLEB LTD.. 

dbthjlcrs, LcrrH. sootiand. 
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We’ve been doing business in London ever since 
1911, when Suzuki & Co., Nissho’s predecessor set 
up an office there. It now has 44 staff members. 
Over the years, we’ve developed a growing circle 
of British friends in many lines of business. The 
resulting friendship and ynutual trust has made do¬ 
ing business a pleasure. 



Nissho is the only Japanese trading company to 
play an active role in Japan’s First Atomic Power 
Industry Group (FAPIG), a consortium of firms 
formed to build Japan’s first nuclear power plant. 
Nissho’s London office helped arrange the technical 
agreement between FA PIG and the British consor¬ 
tium G.E.C.-Simon Carves. It also arranged for the 
purchase of the reactor core and related equipment 
from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 

There’s little in the world of International trade 
that Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, 
ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, foodstuffs, sundries 
. . . the list is nearly endless. No matter what your 
line of business, and whether you’re interested in 
commodity transactions, buying, selling, three-way 
trade, or cooperative ventures, may we invite you 
to become our friend and business associate. 


« Qen*ral Importars & Exporters 

1HE ilSSII0C0.1TB 


UiiiloR dffice: 40 Bastnchall St, Lvidai E.C. 2 T 4 I: HATliial 4991/0 Hud Offlei: Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan Cable Address: MISSHOCONY OSAKA 
Takyo Office: Chuo ku, Tok^, Japan Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Ouriiaa Bmeb Offletii ios Angeles, New York, Toronto, Sad Faulb, 
Buenos Aires, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, Slnuapbre, Sydney, and 50 other major'cities throughout the world. 


Iteilatered m 


Authorised as Second Class Mall. Po«t Office Dept., Ottawa Printed In England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Ofl sst Division). Harlow, ■ 
Published by The Economist Newsoaoer Ltd., at 25 fit James’s street London fi W.i Teieohone- 01-030 5155 Postase on this issue; UK 7d.; Overseas Old. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


7 

Lew 

•MTliH PUNDB 


PHoe, 

Nov. 

IS, 

1967 

Price, 

Nov- 

22. 

1967 

Net Red. 
Yield. 

Nov. 22. 
I967§ 

1 1. d. 

Gross Red 
Yield, 

Nov. 22. 
1967 
£ 1. d. 

99*14 

Exchequer 6*i% 

1969 

99*1 

9r« 

4 a 

9 

7 

II il 

87*m 

Savings Bends 3% 

1960-70 

B9**is 

ETu 

5 0 

3 

7 

12 91 

98*1 

Exchequer 6*4% 

British Electrlc?% 

1971 

98"i4 

97"i4 

4 7 

II 

7 

8 il 

81*4 

i96B-73 

82 

81*4 

4 IB 

3 

7 

8 1 1 

7Pi4 

Ssvingt Bonds 3% 

I965-7S 

75'*i4 

75*4 

4 IB 

6 

7 

8 01 

71 

British Electric 3<t% 

1976-79 

71*4 

70*1 

4 15 

6 

7 

4 3/ 

92Ps 

Fundln|6*i% 

British Transport 3% 

1915-87 

92*1 

91*4 

4 7 

10 

7 

6 10 f 

56*14 

I97B-88 

57*14 

S7*s 

4 13 

6 

7 

I 1 1 

94*1 

Funding 4% 

Treasury 6*4% 

1960-90 

9SS 

95 

3 4 

10 

4 

19 3 

9S*i 

I99B.98 

95*1 

94^4 

4 5 

II 

7 

5 3/ 

87*1 

Funding 6% 

1993 

87S 

/e6*i 

4 7 

1 

7 

5 3 

52^ 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

52*4 

52*4 

4 10 

10 

6 

17 7/ 

79*. 

Treasury 5’i% 

War Loan 3*i% 

2000-12 

79*1 

71*4 

4 6 

0 

7 

3 61 

49 

aRar 1952 

49*S 

49*1 

4 3 

8 

7 

2 4f 

35*1 

Consols 2*!% 


35*4 

35*4 

4 2 

II 

7 

1 9f 


TM Economise Extol Indlestor 
(|9S3«iOO) 

1967' Noon Clo 


520-9 (November 22) 
3n 2 (February 28) 


1967 

Ordinary 

Prfee. 

Change 

Yield 


Stodee 

Nov. 

on 

Nov. 

Low 

22. 1967 

Banfce A Other Financial 

week 

22 

224*4 

Atgemene Bk. 

%229 

-*i 

6 1 

45 6 

Amiterdam-Rot. 

Fr45B 

-0 5 

6-2 

45/9 

Aust A N.Z. 6k. 

77/- 

+2/3 

3 7 

2980 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3070 

+40 

3 6 

50*4 

B. of Amirica 

B57>i 

-rPs 

3 8 

63/3 

B. of Ireland 

87/- 

+ 2/6 

3 4 

£4*14 

B. of Montraai 

£5*4* 

+ *• 

3 5 

39/6 

B. of N.S. Wales 

67/-* 

+ 10/3 

2 6 

61/3 

B. of Scotland 

87/- 

-2/6 

3 9 

2404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2695 

+ 10 

3 7 

168 

B. da Paris P.B. 

Fr.209 5 

-1 5 

3-9 

55/9 

Barclays 

78/3 

-9d 

3 6 

37/1*. 

Barclays DCO 

52/3 

+9d 

4 4 

30/- 

BOLSA 

47/6 

1 1/9 

4 0 

10/- 

Bowmaker 


I0*id 

6 2 

£4S 

Can. Imp. Com. 

1*1 

3 0 

52/3 

Chartered Bank 

4%. 

1 1/6 

4 6 

41/4*1 

Charterhouse Grp. 

1/7*1 

5 9 

60*4 

Chase Manhattan 

SM 

-l»t 

3 2 

164 5 

Commerebank 

0.232 5 

-7 

3 5 

NO 

Cradit Comclal. 

Fr.ll2 

2 5 

3 3 

415 

Credit Fender 

Fr.5l2 

*8 

3 2 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2695 

^75 

2 2 

241 

Creditanstalt 

%29l 

3 

4 1 

184 5 

OeutKhe Bank 

0.269 

BS 

3 1 

173 5 

Oresdner Bank 

D.2S4 

-6 

3 2 

50*4 

First Nat. City 

$55S 

+1*1 

3-6 


Hambros 

35/9 

-3d 

3 5 

Hill, Samual 

14/3* 

1 I'ld 

3 7 

£7**.4 

Hongk'c. A Sh. 

£9*4 

f*.. 

5 1 

■ 38/6 
19/7*1 

Keyset Ullmann 

54/- 

-1/- 

4-4 

Klelnwort Ben 

26/3 

-7*id 

3 8 

4400 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.5470 

+270 

2 4 

125 1 

Kundenkredit 

D.186 

-2 

40 

1006 

Lambert L'Jnd 

Fr.B.III8 

-26 

4 7 

43/9 

15/10*1 

Lloyds 

60/- 

-1/9 

3 5 

Lombard Banking 

23/6 

- I/I*. 

4 8 

16/- 

Manins 

27/9 

+2/6 

2 6 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L.BI.740 

-60 

1 2 


1038 704 

>10.190 82.010 

|J!5 SH 

loT T 


Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Sect. 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat. S Grlndlayt 
Nat. Auura. 

Nat. Com. Set. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk Craditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sccind. 
Schroders 
Soclete General 
Standard Bank 
Suet 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tst. 
Westminster *8* 


Allienx Verilik. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle 5ui 
EquR. A Law Lire 
Gen. Accident 


78/- 4-4/6 

Fr.375 -16 

Fr.S.2255 -fSS 
Fr.S.33S0 4-140 
45/6 - 2/3 

19/- -1/3 

78/6 -1/- 


%I03I -6 

LI06.I30 4-240 


28/3 

Guardian 

46/- 

+ 13 

23/4*1 

Legal A General 

32/3 

-Pid 

487 

Nat. Nedriandn. 

%S70 

29*1 

88/9 

Northn. A Empl. 

(27/6 

fS/- 

48/9 

POiri 

t$h 

+6d 

£5^1 

Phoenix 

a 

+*■ 

36/3 

PrudMtIal 'A' 

49(9 

-y- 

M/9 

Royii 


+3f/- 

66/3 

Reytl Exchange 

fS). 



INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR ROND8 


Amax Holdings Inc. 6'«% 

Australia 6't% 

British Petroleum 6*4% 

Cetanese Int. Finance Co. 6*4% 
Chevron Overseas Finance 6*s% 
Denmark 6*4% 

Erlksberg Mekanlska Verkstads 6*4% 
Europaan Inv. Bank 6't% (Sept IS) 
C.EiCA 6'i% (Oct I) 

I.S.E.C. 

Mexico 7% 

New Zealand 6'i% 

Olivetti 6^4% 

Philips Int. Rnanee S.A 6*4% 

Procter B Gamble Int. Co 6'i% 
Renault 6*4% 


Price. Change Yield. 

Nov. on Nov. 

22. 1967 week 22 


Last week’s 
prices 


This week's 
prices 


Grou Running 
Yield % 


157 122 

47/- 18/7*1 

48% 37U 


Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar. & F 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle A Gen. 
Zurich Int. 

Rroworioa, Et& 
Allied Breweries 
Bass. Charrlngton 
Bolt N.V. 

Courage, B. A S. 

Diulllers 

Dinlll, Seagrams 

Guinness 

Helneken 

lOV 

Nat. Distillers 
Scottish A Newc 
Showerings 
Sth. Alrican Br. 
Truman. Hanbry. 
Watney. Mann 
Whitbread ‘A’ 

Building A BuHding 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Ciments LaArge 
CImIterles Briq. 

R. Costaln 
Critull-Hope 
Eng. China Clays 
int. Paints 
Ittlcnmentl 
J. Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Rediand Hldgs 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woourow 
Venesu 
G. Wimpey 


Y.I26 8 

46/6 4 i/6 

Fr.4475 4 25 



23/10*1 

19/1*1 

Catering, Hoteii. Etc. 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 37/3 

-1/9 

4 3 

39/7*1 

ATV'A' 

39/7*1 

-r I/I** 

3 4 

7/(l*. 

53*4 

Butiin't 

5/7 

+ ld 

7 1 

75 

42 

CBS 

ISOS 

+% 

2 8 

21/3 

11/9 

Fortes 'A' 

18/9 

-2/. 

4-8 

52/4*1 

32/3 

Granada 'A' 

50/6 

- 6d 

4 9 

15/6 

8/6 

Grand Metrop. 

13/7*1 


3 3 

SI: 

44/9 

Lyons ‘A’ 

Mecca ‘A* 

60/3 


4 4 

20/9 

i53 

17/- 

■ >/- 

6 7 

51/- 

17/9 

Rank Organ. 

51/- 

h7/9 

2 1 

12/10*1 

9/4*1 

Trust Houses 

12/1*1 

5 I. 

1689 

1266 

Clwmicnia 

ANIC 

LIS40 

-30 

3-2 


14/7*1 

Albright A W. 

20/3 


5 2 

36^ 

28*1 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

128*1 

”*• 

4 4 

231 5 

169 

Badliche Anllln 

0.225 2 

5 8 

4 4 

181 2 

113-2 

Bayer 

D.I74 5 

-6 

3 7 

25/- 

18/3 

Borax Defd. 

B/6 

-4'id 

3 4 

8500 

5975 

CIBA (Buie) 

Fr.S.6i70 

-1-130 

I 6 

84*1 

60*1 

Dew 

183*4 

+». 

2 6 

179*4 

146 

Dupont 

1149*1 

-1-4 

3 3 

S? 


Rsons 

41/3* 

-2/3 

5 1 

General Aniline 

119*1 

+*4 

2 1 

261 

177 6 

Hoechst 

D.252 

-8 

4 0 

84.000 

62,100 

Hoffmn*La Roche 

Fr.S.83700 

+ 3400 

0 8 

53/3 

34/1*1 

ICI 

53/- 

+ 4/7*.d 

4 7 

33/- 

18/6 

Laporte Inds. 

32/3 

18/1*1 


3 9 

IKs 

13/9*4 

Monsanto 

- I'ld 

4-1 

1159 

Moncecatinl-Edls 

L.i2l2 

-6 5 

4 5 

187*1 

ISO 

Norsk Hydro. 

%>55 

5 

4 5 

204 5 

142-8 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.l6l-3 

-2 2 

4 8 

156 

no 1 

St. Gobsin 

Fr.l2S 1 

-2 4 

3 8 

173 

125 

Tskada Chemical 

Y.I25 

-7 

6-0 

2875 

2050 

Cool A Stool 

Arbad 

Fr.B.2480 

-f8 

4 0 

38*4 

m 

Bethlehem 

$31*1 

-I'l 

5 7 

1735 

4 54 

Broken Hill Pty. 

|A.i6-4S 

-0-60 


109'1 

80-2 

.Denain Ingwy. 

Fr99 4 

-2-7 

6-3 

719 

593-25 

Finsider 

L.628 75 

- 1 75 

6 4 

173*1 

120 

GelsOnkIrchenar 

%l70*i 

... 

2 9 

£19 

£15*4 

Grangeiberg 

£19 

+2 

4-2 



Stock Prices end Yield! compiled with help from Hmari, Vlotiera de Coate A Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Femser A Smith: Yemikhl Secdrklet Coj end London A County Securities. Ud. (Formerly G. Eberstadt A Co. ltd.) 
YMd in breekec! It on ferecaat dividend. • Ex dividend. U Cx ceplttllatlen. ^ Gx Hghu. t Gx *11- ( f) ^ (h) After ZemWen tax. (I) To letesi date. (n) Interim since reduced or pMMd. 

sThe net redemption yields allow for tax at 8i. 3d. In £ 


, U Cx cnpIttlliMlen. 


(f) FIm yMM. (h) After ZemWen tax. (I) To lecnsi date. 
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Prlcai,l9f7 

Ordinary 

Prlo, 

Clwnfi 

YMld 



Stecks 

Nov. 

on 

Nw, 

High 

Lew 

i) 

22. 1967 

week 

n 



Beod. Bharmaeautlakls 

;r 


50/- 

32/6 

20/3 

6/^4 

Allied Supelisn 
Aipro^lcnofis 

44/-* 

3-6 

31 

lO/T*! 

All. Brit. Foods 

10/7*4 


2-9 

12/6 

1 / 10 's 

Amoc. Fisheries 

10/3 


126 

71 

Avon Products 

|l24fi 

+5'a 

'll 


a'"* 

Baechtm Group 
Beghin 

54/- 

Fr.240 

tis 

2 3 
2-5 

38/6 

27/6 

BovrII 

^11 

+ 6 d 

6 2 

dl/9 

34^ 

Brit. Cocos A Ch. 


- 1 /- 

35 

36/3 

11 ^ 

10 /- 

Brit. Drug Hsai. 


+3/6 

f3*4d 

3 1 

16/3 

Brooke Bond 'B* 

16/2*4 

|4l*s 

4-1 

44 

28<4 

Colg.-Psimollve 

+ 1*4 

2-4 

S 36 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref, 

SA4-96 

-0 42 


11/6^4 

•/- 

Express Dry. ’A’ 

Fitch Lovell 

10/1*4 

-1/0*4 

4 9 

3970 

7/,l'. 

10/1*4 

-3d 

3 9 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr.S.3970 

+75 

0 9 


65*4 

General Poods 

166^4 

-*• 

3 6 

37"i4 

26 

GonsrsI MlUs 

831*4 

-\ 

2-6 

81/6 

37/6 

Glsae 

•1/9 


22 

50*4 

30*4 

Hsim 

144*4 

2 9 

yjfVt 

25/4*i 

Horllcki 

37/7*. 

15/6 

Pf.1107 

+6*4d 

4-0 


li/3 

1160 

Liebi|s 

L'Orsal 

'|-4*id 

4-17 

45 

1-2 

ll,OSO 

6 J 20 

Motts 

L7902 

• 100 

... 


30/5*4 

1910 

Nat. Canning 

Nestle 


-9d 

+80 

4-6 

1 7 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr. 140-4 

+0-3 


99'« 

69*4 

Proaer Gamble 

$83*4 


2-6 

34/7‘, 

24/9 

27/9 

RinkS'HovIs 

31/10*1 

-2/7*. 

5 0 

39/6 

Reckltt A Coim. 

39/- 

+9d 

3-9 

I0/I0<i 

7/i 

Ross Group 

7 /I 0 *. 

... 

6-3 

18/6 

12/9*4 

Schweppes 

18/1*4 

... 

3-9 

18/3 

13/3 

Smiths' Food 

17/9 

+ '/- 

0-7 

15/6 

^10*. 

fillers 

Tate A Lyle 

14/4*4 

-6d 

4 5 

36/9 

15/IS 

36/6 


5 5 

IO/V 4 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

13/9 

49/9* 

“m 

5 1 

50/- 

29/10*4 

t-2/4*. 

+ 12/6 

2-5 

185/- 

121/3 

Unilever NV 

185/- ' 

3 1 

31/9 

26/1 

United Biscuits 

31/1*. 

- Pad 

4-2 



Moaors* Alrcrsffc 




14/3*4 

50 

54*4 

9/3 

34^ 

31*4 

British Motor 
Ccierelllar Tract. 
Chrysler 

ss: 

B52H 

-6d 

+*b 
+ 1 

3-9 

z-a 

3-8. 

159 2 

104 8 

Citroen 

Fr. 110-6 

-2-4 

4-4 

631 

378 

Oihnler>Benx 

%603 

- 12 

30 

26/4'f 

i* 

Dowty Graup 

2/9 

... 

3 8 

40/3 

3014 

Dunlop 

Flat 

uSso 

+2/9 

-20 

3 9 
3-5 

27/- 

7B«i 


Ford mOR) 

Gen. Dynamic 

27/- 

$56*4 

+3/4*. 

+ 1 

3-8 

1-8 

42/- 

29/1*. 

Gan. Mts. (Un.) 

42/-f 

f4/7'. 

3 8 

5M. 

40 

Goodyear 

$46*. 

'■ *4 

2 9 

49/- 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeiey 

49/- 


4-9 

43/- 

30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

38/6 

- 2/3 

3 0 

145 

no 

Komatzu 

Y.II5 

-6 

5 2 

71/- 

•51/- 

41/9 

29/10*4 

Leylstid Motors 
J.Lucm 

70/3 

sy- 

-'1 

3 4 
33 

27*4 

IT 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln 

$C.I7 

... 

760 

557 

Fr.728 

f-7 

1-6 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2I2 

32 

3 5 

140-5 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Plralll-Spa 

Fr.l30 

„.| 

42 

4230 

3210 

L4I20 

+31 

2 4 

5I/7’4 

44/2*4 

Rolls*Royce 

49/-* 

f3/P. 

4 5 

m 

2/10*1 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 

6/9 

-3d 

... 

vs 

T* 

Smiths Induit 

20/3- 

9d 

3 9 

Steyr«Dmlar-Pch 

Volkswagen 

%443 

1-6 

2 5 

433 

280 

%4I9 

6 

4 8 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.i32 

1 

2 7 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

17/6 

Pid 

2 8 

12/6 

7/6 

Wllmot-Dreeden 

12/3* 


4-5 



Office Equip., Phofo. 



126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.94 

II 

5 3 

150 

125*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$139*1 

18*4 

1 5 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B 1602 

i 20 

f6/- 

3 1 

44/- 

% 

Gestetner 'A' 

^1- 

20 

3905 

Olivetti Priv 

L.H90 

10 

2 2 

29/6 

20/3 

Ozalld 

$287** 

( 3d 

4 0 

3l2'i 

199 

Xerox 

1 13*. 

0 3 

56/6 


Paper A Publiahing 




46/- 

Bowater Paper 

54/7*. 

- I/P. 

5 5 

20/9 

10/7*. 

British Printing 

BunzI Pulp A P 

17/3 

33/3 

-2/1*. 

4 8 

33/3 

18/5*. 

+9d . 

1 9 

55 

42 

Crown Zeller 

$42*4 

+ *4 

5 2 

30/6 

20/9 

DRG 

17/1*, 

-1/3 

4 9 

f. 

26/6 

Financial News 

32/3 

6d 

4 3 

15/10*4 

lot. Publishing 

17/3* 

•6d 

6-1 

3ot 

se 

Longmans Gp. *A’ 
Ma^lllan Bl. P. 


"1C 

3 5 

55<4 

43*4 

MsGraw Hill 

$48*4 

1-3^ 

o'e 

23/7’. 

16/9 

40/4*4 

31/3 

News of the WId. 

I9/4* 

41/6 

9d 

(«) 

48/6 

Reed Paper 

3/6 

^0 

41/9 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

37/3 

6d 

4 8 

27/- 

16/9 

Thomson Organ. 

24/3* 

-2/3 

5 7 

40/9 

31/3 

Wiggins Taapa 

40/7*.* 

fl/6 

4 9 

9/4'. 

6/- 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

Sfc9 

W 

^4*sd 

3 9 

39/10*. 

24/3 

City Centre Prp. 

... 

3 8 

71/3 

47/1*1 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammerins. 'A' 

-3/6 

4 4 

48/6 

24/6 

-1/- 

2 2 

20/- 

12/- 

Land Seeurltlas 

19/9 

3 3 

33/1*. 

26/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

31/3 


5 9 

11/3 

16/4*. 

20/3 

76 

ten. March. Sea. 

n/3 

3 3 

11/5*4 

16/4*4 

MetrapelKun Eit A Pty 15/8's* 

St. Maiciqs l9/7*a 

-8*4d 

-4’td 

3 8 
4-6 

I- 


Sec C^nt Gdn. 

S. C. ImiDobilalre 

12/P. 

L6I2 

-Pad 

+25 


34/6 

Stock Conversn. 

50/- 

-1/3 

10 



Alriinea A Shipping 




24/6 

7/- 

Anglo Norness 


+ 3/- 

4-'6 

26/9 

11/7', 

15/3 

Bric A Comm. 

•9d 

Of- 

Cammell Laird 

n/7*. 


5-1 

14/10*. 


Cunard 

14/4*. 

4-‘4*ad 

6 9 

£ 

C 

Furness Withy 
Harland A 

30/- 

7/10*. 

+ 1/7*. 

+3d 

6 6 

IMO 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

y.i«o 


2-1 

4lf 

240 

FI.274 

+ 18-9 


233 

165*4 

Lufthansa 

r 

+2 


,-H/-. 

45/- 

Ocean Steamship 

+6d 

5-2 



frlcjBl.ldf7 

Ordtiwry 

BtcMki 


Changt 

on 

YMd 

Nev. 

Hlfh 

Lew 


22.1967 

week 

22 

»6*« . 

23*4 

Pan American 

$2S*i 

+«. 

lA 

II/- 

23/6 

P. A 0. Defd. 

Swan. Hunter 
Swissair (Bearer) 

, 31/- 

+ 1/3 

6 4 




-i-9d 

+90 

5 9 

2 7 

89*4 

55 

TWA 

StorM 

$56*. 

+^ 

IB 

651 

438 

Bijenkerf 


MS 

29 

25/9 

16/10*1 

Boots Pure Drug 

M/6 

2 9 

26/1*4 

20/7*. 

17/1*4 

Brit. Home Strs. 

25h 

I0*id 

4 0 

23/9 

British Shoe 

22/6 

-1/3 

4-4 

31/6 

39?- 

20/- 

26/6 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

26/6 

33/6 

3/- 

^4/6 

3 4 

5 9 

275 

172 

Galerlei Lafayetta 

Pr.200-6 

2-4 

1 7 

564 

ro 

Galenas Pracdos 

m 

• 50 

4-7 


T 

Gratun Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

3/3 

i-'i 

2 9 

5 6 

60/3 

?7/l0*. 

GUS'A' 

57/- 

3/3 

3-2 

26/7*. 

House of Fruar 

23/3* 

3/4*. 

5 9 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2400 

+50 


16/- 

9/7*. 

Int. Storm 

14/6 

-^6d 

a'a 

725 

461 

Karstadt 

%7I3 

12 

2 4 

585 

385 

Kiufhef 

%S86 

+ 1 

2 6 

1094 

821 . 

La Redoute 

ff.904 

39 

2 0 

400 25 

306 

La Rinascente 

L3SI 

13 

2 0 


T 

Marks A Spancer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer emporium 

Sr 

-I/P. 

1 ’• 

3 5 

4 6 

4-49 

2 79 

$A.4-30 

+0 13 

... 

328 

230 

Neckerman 

^U9 8 

+1 

40 

384 

236 

Nouvelles Gals. 

+0-8 

1-4 

100/- 

53/9 

O.K. Bazurs 'A' 

100/- 

+8/- 

3 3 

183 

117 8 

Printemps 

Provld. Clothf. 

Scars Roebuck 

Fr, 157-8 

+ 13 

3 0 

va 

18/6 

44*. 


-*'/’ 

3-1 

2 1 

24/7*. 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

24/3*4 

+ i.d 

1 5 

31/6 

25/- 

United Drapery 

28/- 

- 3/4*. 

4 9 

21/3 

16/3 

Woolworth 

Toxtilw, Clothing 

20/Pt 

-8i4d 

5-0 

63 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.80-7 

+0 5 

60 . 

28/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros. 

26/- 

1/6 

5 7 

50^4 

25U 

Burlington 

$4^ 

*4 

28 

10/- 

6/5*. 

Calico Printers 

8/4*1 

- P.d 

7 4 

14/10*. 

1 1/4*4 

Carrington A D 
Coats, Ptns. 

14/9 

+9d 

5 1 

54/3 

33/- 

54/3 

f+/3 

50 

24/3 

16/10*4 

Counaulds 

23/l0*i* 

I9d 

5 2 

11/6 

8/4*. 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 

11/6 

I l/l*t 

5 4 

45/6 

1^: 

Snia Viscose PrIv. 

39/6 

(3 8) 

57*. 

Stevens, J. P. 

$56 

*l’3's 

4 0 

107 

80 

Teljin 

Y.80 

9 

8-8 

138 

107 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.IIO 

14 

6-4 

13/6 

9/10*. 

Viyelia Int. 

VVest Riding W. 

12/6 1i 

Pid 

60 

63/6 

5^4*4 

63/6 

n/6 

5 6 

15/6 

10/- 

Weoieombers 

Tobacco 

13/6 

+1/- 

3-0 

100/9 

^^4 

Brit. Amcr. Tob. 

99/9 

15/- 

4 0 

6/6*4 

»/IO*. 

Carreras ‘B* 

5/i0*t 


6 0 

15/3 

Gallaher 

19/- 

* 1/6 

7 3 

2/’ 

60/10*1 

Imperial Tobac. 

75/3 

-*2/- 

5 7 

70/- 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllltief/Reils 

70/- 

■f7/. 

2 6 

73*. 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

SC.58*4 

+ P. 


732 

660 

Chubu 

Y.665 

-6 

7 5 

804 

710 

Chugeku 

Y.7I5 

-30 

7-0 

36 

32*. 

Cons, Edison 

$32*4 

— *4 

5 6 

2494 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2424 

+56 

5 2 

1780 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.BJ636 

+6 

6 I 

735 

660 

Kansat Elec. P. 

Y.66I 

-21 

7 6 

447*4 

322 

R.W.E. 

%434*4 

-6*4 

3 2 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

^102 

-4 

5 9 

34/9 

22/3*. 

Alliance Trust 

34/9 

^ 1/- 

2 9 

20/9 

14/6 

Atlas Elec 

20/9 

64/4*. 

t 1/- 

3 3 

65/6 

44/3 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd 

r4/4-. 

5-5 

24/- 

21/4*. 

12/9 

15/10*1 

British Assets 

24/- 

i3/3 

2 5 

Cable A Wireless 

21/3 

1 3d 

3 4 

21/3 

13/4*. 

15/10*. 

28/4*1 

Foreign A Col 

21/3 

1 i0*4d 

2 6 

22/3 

Globe Tel A T 

22/3 

1 6d 

3 3 

38/10*. 
185 2 

Industrial A Gen 

38/10*. 

, I0*.d 

3 7 

160 4 

interunie 

FI. 179 8 

+ 1 8 

5-0 

19/9*. 

14/Pt 

Mercantile Inv 

19/9 

i90 

3 8 

227 2 

193 

Robeco 

FI.2I9 5 

+0 2 

4-4 

219 4 

169 3 

Rolinco 

FI 214 

1 

0 9 

30/- 

17/- 

Witan Inv 

30/- 

1 l/IO'i 

2 3 


Montty Market Indicators 

Bank rate was rightly jacked up to an hiatoric high Of 8 per cent 
with devaluation and tha Federal Reaarve's discount rate was 
moved up a i polht to 4| per cent. The new sterling spot rate was 
at its ceiling, but the forward discount, unsupported, amounted 
to an annual interest coat of 2i per cent against the old 1 per cent 
before devaluation. When the Bank of England was propping the 
forward rate. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 91-Oiy Tender 


Dace of 

Amount 
(£ mn.) 
Offiarea 

Applied 

Avci 

rate 

T 

Alioctad 
at Max. 

Issue 

Oui- 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rata* 

sundlng 

1966 

Nev. 

18 

91-Day 

150 0 . 

276 2 

s. 

132 

d. 

10 20 

g 

2.350 0 

1967 

Aug. 

Sept. 

18 

250 0 

370 1 

105 

10 85 

79 

U900 

25 

230-0 

354-6 

105 

9 96 

56 

2,770 0 

1 

230 0 

364 7 

105 

9 56 

51 

2.830-0 

8 

260-0 

410 8 

105 

9-49 

49 

2.B900 

„ 

15 

2100 

346 3 

105 

9 26 

46 

2.980-0 

„ 

22 

210-0 

323 3 

107 

4-65 

47 

3.020-0 

,, 

29 

210-0 

335 5 

109 

5-98 

57 

3.040 0 

Oct. 

6 

210 0 

110 1 

109 

6-65 

69 

3,010-0 

„ 

13 

210 0 

320 3 

109 

6-39 

65 

3.0i0-0 

„ 

20 

220 0 

296-9 

114 

6-92 

78 

3.06A-0 

„ 

27 

210 0 

337 0 

114 

6-36 

57 

3,030-0 

Mev. 

1 

2100 

337-0 

117 

1-93 

45 

2,990; 5 


10 

Si:S 

345-5 

127 

3 10 

72 

2.930-0 


l?w 

342-0 

128 

3-10 

72 

%910-0 


* On NevemtMr iTch, tanden fbr fl-dsy bllli, st llfl is. Od. lecurcd 
72 per cent, higher tenders being sliected In full. The offer for 
this week was fbr £2S0 mlillon 9l-&y bills. 


Fiiem, 1967 

Ordliwry 

S*Mha 

“Ndy. ^ 

SfT 

Yl«h 

' iC 

High 

Lew 

lElaeellaneoin 

22, 196/ 

vyiHk 

^32 

370 

‘13/3 

260 

II/- 

Air Liquide, 
AilladE.P. 

Fr.330-5 

13/3 

,-4-l,, 

29 

4 1 

21 /- 

23/- 

William Beird 

31/- 

+!/• 

6 4 

30/9 

26/- 

^•.. 

Bmtobell 

Bookars 

30/9 

25/3 

+3tl 

4 1 

67 

45/3 

29/6 . 

British Match 

44/9 

» 6 d 

S -0 

ll/4's 

6 / 8*4 

British Oxyden 

H/r 

+ 2*4d 

4S 

13/7's 

10/2*4 

M/- , 

British Ro^s 


M/3 

S9 

8 /- 

Cope Allman 

9/11*4 


60 

33/9 

20/4*4 

De La Rue 

32/-* 

- 6 d 

47 

46/- 

45/6 

155/- 

37/7*. 

38/7*1 

105/3 

Daigaty 

Hays Wharf 

Hudson's Bay 

42^6 

+ 2 /- 

56 

56 

2S 

50/6 

32/- 

Inchcape 


+ 2 ' 

49 

121 

99 

C. Itoh 

Y .112 

-6 

54 

177/6 

43/6 

Johnson Matthcy 

77/6 

+ 8/. 

27 

• 115*4 

Bl*a 

Litton Industries 

$lll*s 

+4. 


93*4 

76^4 

Minneta MAM. 

$89*4 

+2‘. 

i ‘4 

185 

135 

Miuul 

Y.I27 

-18 

55 

12/6*4 

lO/P* 

Pillar Holdings 

Sears 'A' 

11/4*. 

-l*.d 

58 

26/9 

17/P. 

23/3 


5) 


II/IO*. 

Steotim 

16/10*. 

■3d 

47 

19/4*. 

Thos. Tilling 

246 

1/7*1 

49 

iSC 

T 

Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 

X 

3/- 

% 

54 

4 4 

18/9 

. 34 /P. 

5/? 

United Glass 

7/4*. 

3d 


lV/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

34/Pt 

■1 3/4*. 

4 1 



on 




*657 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr.56Z 

-- 4 

20 

71/3 

59/- 

.Brit. Petroleum 

71/3 

+9/- 

(") 

66/9 

50/9 

Burmah OH 

66/9 

f5/3 

45 

210 

139 

Cie Pctroles 

Fr.l69 

-2 

37 

76 

58*4 

Gulf OH 

$71*4 

1 % 

3 1 

49 

39*4 

Mobil OH 

$41% 

*1 

48 

;22I8 

1440 

PetroRna 

Fr.B.2045 

'M3 

4 3 

,ap. 

£14*4 

Royal Dutch 

£21*. 

^2^. 

3 7 

154/10*4 

63^ 

^10*. 

Shell Transport 

Stan. OH ailf 

as'* 

$57*. 

14/7*. 

‘ *4 

3 7 

4 3 

.64*1 

47*1 

Stan, OH Indiana 

$52*. 

+% 

3 6 

69 

60 

Sun. OH NJ, 

UK 

+ 1*4 

5 1 

82*4 

68*. 

Ttxaco Inc. 

+ 1% 

34 

12/6 


Gold Minot—Miunco 



9/- 

Ashanti 

12/6 

M/4't 
+ 10/9 

ft 

100/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

100/- 

£22*4 

02*. 

£l5"u 

Anglo*Amerlcan 

i 3% 

3 3 


21/P. 

Charur Cons. 

52/6 

i-IO/3 

2 2 

105/4*4 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

183/9 

+ 18/9 

30 

160/- 

91/10*. 

General Mining 

160/- 

H 18/9 

SO 

280/- 

170/- 

J'burg. Cons. 

280/- 

+50/- 

27 

111/10*. 

81/10*. 

Rand Selealon 

111/10*. 

-1 17/ 6 

3 9 

132/6 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

Minee A Meteli 

132/6 

+ 13/9 

3 9 

36*1 

25 

Alan Alum. 

$C.26*4 

*4 

.. 

3410 

2387 5 

Alussulssc 

Fr.S.3i50 

+70 

22 

sr. 

42*4 

Amer. Met, CHm. 

$47*4 

-P. 

4 0 

11/3 

6/6 

Amal Tin Niger. 

7/6 

+ Pid 

IS 0 

S3 

23*4 

Anaconda 

$47*4 

|3's 

S3 

46/6 

19/4*1 

+7/3 

C A.S.T. 

42/6 

+ 1/- 

4 7 

60/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelurs 

60/-* 

Xt, 

56 

£18*4 

£11*14 

De Beers Defd. 

£18*1 

43 

93*. 

82 

Falconbridge 

$C.87 

-^1 


113 

83*4 

Inter. Nickel 

$113 

+4*. 


SP. 

36*4 

Kennecott 

$43 

4 ’« 

4 7 

16/9 

5/11*4 

Lonrho 

16/9 

■1 1/4*. 

60 

47- 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

47/- 

1-6/6 

(11 9) 

83-1 

54*. 

Penarroya 

Fr.63 1 

+ 5'l 

3 8 

59*. 

44 

Reynolds Metals 
RT.Z, 

$47% 


l^ 

92/6 

36/10*. 

92/6 

V6/6 

2 1 

41/- 

30/6 

Rhokana 

41/- 

81/- 

-t 3/9 

17 0 

82/6 

51/6 

Roan Sel Trust 

4-11/- 

e7h 

122/6 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

122/- 

^4/6 

2-7 

1094 

500 

Union Mmlere 

Fr.B.I040 

-MO 

3 4 

76/- 

43/^ 

Zambia, Ang 'Am 

Plentaelona, Etc. 

70/- 

+6/- 

14 \h 

4/6 

2/4*. 

Assam Cons'd 

3/1*. 

-6d 

12 0 

65/- 

49/- 

Cons T A Lnds. 

64/- 

+ 1/9 

12 5 

33/1*. 

27/4*4 

Guthrie 

30/10*1 

-i lO'id 

II 3 

4/6*4 

3/2*4 

Highindi. A Low 

3/4*. 

+*.d 

io"i 

17/6 

II/- 

Jokai 

17/- 

i 3d 

3/4*. 

2/3*4 

Plantation Holdgs. 

2/4*. 

.+ *.d 

15 6 


Koy Money end Arbltrege Ratea 


London! November 72 



Bank Rata % 

Euro^tarling dapoaita 

(from 6*4%. 18/11/67) 8 

(In Paris): 


Deposit raiM! 

2 days' notice 

over 500% 

7 days' notice • 



Clearing banks 6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 6*. 

Treasury blHw 

4 85 

Loal authorities 8 

Carts, of Doposit 5-25 

3 mortt/is' fixed- 

Storlingt 


Lout authorities 7"i« 

Spot rate 

$2 42 

Finance houses 8 

Forward ditrount 


7 days' 

(3 months'): 

1*4 cenu 

Interbank rata 7*.-8 

Forward covor 


3 months' 

(3 months'); 


Traaiury Ellla 6'*m 

Annual Int cost 

2?*% 

Euro^llar dapoalts: 


7 days' notice 5*. 

Investment $ 

24*4% pram 

3 months' 6'i 



Covored Arhltrqgo 

In favour oft 


Marglni (1 months') 

Last week % 

This week % 

Traawry WHa 

London *M 

N. York, 

Euro-dollar/UK local 


■rl 

authority loana 

N, York *1 

N. Yoric l%* 

Euro<dollar/iure atarliqg . 

H. York * 1 # 


Uncovared Arbitrage MargMa (7 dbyt*) 


f iira4allar/UK local 



authority loana 

London 1*%. 

London 2** 

Eurmdollar/lntavhank 

London 1% 

London 2"** 




Le economist NOVEMBER 25, 1967 


911 



Shrinking Violet 


One of the reasons the world keeps shrinking is because 
companies like Mitsubishi keep growing. 

This growth helps us to provide more and more 

of the goods and services needed by people everywhere. 

Name it Mitsubishi probably makes it 
Under the familiar Three Diamonds mark are such diverse 
products as ships, automobiles,'aircraft plus thousands of 
other industrial and consumer goods. 

In addition, Mitsubishi includes companies specializing in 
banking, trading, transportating, warehousing and insurance. 

The Mitsubishi group —40 highly integrated companies 
pooling their vast resources, skills and worldwide experience 
to make just about everything a little more economical to 
everyone. To bring a better way of doing things, a better 
way of life, around this shrinking world. 


XHITSUBISHI 


BfMd StrMt, 

_ citiM dround 

Ndw York, Uo» AngdiM, Sdoui 



- "the ancient stree 
lA/hen-)te iHtelve 

beapofhon^ 

dwttns becloonca hi6 
ihw^ ah oW 
Stdin/ayandlnhaii 

cffbeatl’itik ban 

__„ nhe barfnan j 

— etnerged 'jfem the gloohi j 
ahd tnovea iviA/aids me. I lodksd I 
anound and there I discovisnsd - -. 
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He’s the boj) 

Well, he’s the one Mr Wilson 
picked to get the economy (and 
the Labour party) out of the hole. 
Mr Jenkins has a lot of the right 
qualities, but will he get the 
trance to put through the right 
policies ?, page 927. Some 
friendly, and hopeful, advice 
for him, page 92B. 

Ww’s nervous now ? 

International financial markets 
have ridden through the first 
fortnight after sterling’s devalua¬ 
tion with a steadier mien than 
some people in the gloomy Clity 
of Umdon suppose. The sick cur¬ 
rency of Europe in the next few 
years is quite likely to be the 
franc, page 930. A round-up 
of how America has reacted to 
the first rush into golri, and of 
how the IMF and other creditors 
regard Britain’s prospects and 
policies, page 971. 


Whose Europe ? 

General de Gaulle has lef^t Britain 
with nothing to do except wait. 
But by his solitary act of will he 
has given Europe the decisive 
reason for wanting Britain in just 
as soon as he goes, piago 929- 


The strike show 

The perennial British farce of 
strikes on, strikes off and strikes 
about to begin continues this 
week, with middle-class teachers, 
airline pilots and bank clerks 
joining the cast of thousands, 
page 935. 
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After Dak To 

Why has the war in Vietnam sud¬ 
denly gone back to the big-baltle 
stage ? Hanoi lias had to think 
again and it may be adopting a 
bloodier and more ri.sky strategy, 
page 932. 


CYPRUS 

Kyrenia 


Famagusta 



^Limassol 


Patch-up in Cyprus 

I'hc crisis may be over. The 
Greek troops may leave. But the 
problem is not solved, page 943. 


Foot and mouth 

It’s the worst outbreak yet in 
England, and it’s beginning to 
raise real questions about existing 
policy, page 973; 


Brewery secrets 

Thanks to the 1967 Companies 
Act, wc can now give details of 
the previously mysterious holdings 
by the big brewtrs in the shares 
of the smaller ones, page 991. 
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Arabs and Israelis 

Sir —For some time TAe Economist has 
treated its readers to a series of articles on 
the Near East. In a none too subtle way, these 
articles have been hinting that Israel is mainly 
to blame for the bleak outlook in Arab-Israeli 
relations. The Economist seems to find it 
perfectly reasonable for Israel to withdraw 
from recently conquered areas, even though 
Nasser has stated repeatedly, and with 
surprising directness, that he would never 
allow Israel to use the Suez canal for ship¬ 
ping and that he is simply biding his time 
for the next attack on Israel. As his statements 
of unrelenting belligerence have not 
encountered the slightest expression of dis¬ 
pleasure—let alone challenge—on the part of 
official London or Washington, the Soviet- 
propped “ strong man ” of Egypt must feel 
greatly encouraged to put his threats 
eventually into practice. One-sided blame 
directed against Israel by such respectable 
private voices as The Economist will bear 
part of the responsibility for the next war 
in the Near East. 

In fact, Israel has only a choice between 
trying to resist the next Arab assault behind 
her improved new strategic lines, or facilitating 
the next attack on her by withdrawing to the' 
borders occupied prior to Nasser’s strangula¬ 
tion attempt of last June.—Yours faithfully, 
San Francisco, California Ralph A. Binci 

Sir —Congratulations on your unusually well- 
balanced and realistic report on the Arab- 
Israeli situation. As a foreigner who has lived 
in the Arab world for several years I am 
annoyed and alarmed to sec reports on this 
part of the world from journalists who are 
suppo.sed to know their profession well enough 
to ^ ^ able to give the public a reasonably 
realistic picture of the situation, but who 
almost completely ignore the auguries from 
one side of it, seemingly burying their heads 
in the sand like that most proverbial ostrich. 

As it is almost impossible not to realise 
for anyone living here-—or there —^and listen¬ 
ing, the auguries on both sides are bad. I fear 
Jeremiah, who almost three millenia ago 
lamented in Jerusalem “ Peace, peace when 
there is no peace,” would today find the 
climate terribly familiar on both sides of the 
Jordan.—^Yours faithfully, 

Beirut Leslie Farmer 


Freight Policy 


Sir —Your article “ Mrs Castle’s Mix-Up ” 
(November i8th) requires correction in two 
important respects. 

You state that the tax to be levied on large 
vehicles will represent a cost increase of 
around 3 per cent : this is the sort of general- 
iution for which in the past you have quite 
rightly criticised the Road Haulage Associa¬ 
tion. In fact, for many fleets it will be nearer 
cr cent. 

u then assume that such an increase 
be absoibed by productivity as indi- 
Vubrey Jones. What neither he 
will understand is that the productiv- 
jlprry has three elements, namely load- 
veiling and unloading. As far as 


travelling is concerned we have as employers 
achieved the maximum possible productivity 
by providing vehicles which ha^ Ulger lda<^ 
fa.ster than before| the ffital word on,n:taxi-. 
mum speed resting noW with the uniohi., Ai; 
far as loading and unloading are cofleemed 
we arc entirely in the hands of our customers, 
or what is more difficult, in those of thiyd 
parties such as docks and warehouses where 
there arc still far too many serious delays. 
Until these are eliminated industry and not 
the haulier must be made to pay for them. 
—^Yours faithfully, Brian H. Fish 

Bristol 

Teachers 

Sir —While welcoming and largely agreeing 
with your analysis of the teachers’ dispute 
(November 25 th) I would make the following 
.comments. 

You refer to the NUT’s wirii to “ bring the 
salaries of teachers in primary schools on 
average into line with those in secondary 
schools.” The present so-called points system, 
which the NUT wants abolished, does Just 
this ; it creates more scaled and graded posts 
in secondary schools to balance the greater 
number of headships available in the primary 
sector, the result of smaller schools. Perhaps 
the balance could be improved : but this 
does not require that the system as such be 
discarded. 

You further refer to the NUT’s dislike of 
unqualified teachers. One wonders why you 
thought it necessary to print the word in 
quotation marks. While in any such case it 
is hard to draw the dividing line, you are 
most unjust, to call this issue ” a mere restric¬ 
tive practice ” : if unqualified teachers can 
contribute fully to a child’s education, why 
not close the colleges of education and obtain 
an immediate boost in teacher supply 
Teachers are not unaffected : teaching two 
years’ work in one, as a result of previous 
untrained teaching, is harmful to one’s own 
standards as well as those of the pupils.— 
Yours faithfully, M. N. Brayshaw 

Oxford 




Palestine 

Sir—I t is conceivable that the Arabs did 
genuinely believe that Palestine had been 
promised to them in the McMahon corre¬ 
spondence; (November i8th) even though 
McMahon declared that he himself had every 
reason to believe that Hussein understood 
perfectly well that it had not. But the crux 
of the problem is the obstinate matter of 
fact : did the British Government promise 
Palestine to the Arabs in 1915 and then, to 
suit its own purposes, issue the Balfour 
Declaration ? The truth is that, whatever may 
have been said or written at the time of the 
Paris Peace Conference, there is ample 
evidence^ for the years 1915-1917 (the years 
that makter} that those in authority were quite 
clear that no promise as regards Palestine had 
been made to the Arabs. Only three months 
after McMahon had completed his agreement 
with Hussein, Sir Edward Grey is to be found 
suggesting that,** in order to gain Jewish 
support, Zionist aspirations in Palestine should 
be encouraged by holding out to the Jews 
the prospect that “when in the course of 
time the Jewish colonists have grown strong 
enough to cope with the Arab population 
they may be allowed to take the management 
of the internal affairs of Palestine (with the 
exception of the Holy Places) into their own 
hands.” Could he possibly have, written this 
had he belieyec^ that only few months , 
carltCT the Government had psomlsed. 
Palestine to the Arabs?; 
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Nor did Lloyd George or Sir Mark Sykes 
(and the latter was a strong pro^Arab' 
believe that Palestine bad beep dalVeitd tc 
the Arabs. Wh^n, m Afiril 3, 1917^ Lfeyd 

^^l>orge gave Syk^ his instructions as politica] 

adviser to the Gommander4n«Ghief of thr 
Egyptian Expeditionary rdree he impressed 
upon him, among Other things^ i^t no pledges 
should be given to the Arabt about Palestine 
and that nothing should be done to prejudice 
the Zionist Movement and the possibility oi 
its development under British auspices. The> 
both took it for granted that Palestine had noi 
been promised to the Arabs earlier in the war 
All this is not to say that the Arabs have 
no case at all. On certain assumptions—th( 
absolute inviolability of the right of self 
determination, for example'—they do. But ii 
is not a case that involves a British *' double- 
cross.” — Yours faithfully, Peter Stein 
London, SWj 

Sir —1 refer to correspondence beginning with 
a letter from Mr H. A. Nicholison (October 
28th) on what Sir Henry McMahon j; 
supposed to have said and written in 1915. 
I beg to point out that Mr Nicholson could 
easily have justified his argument that 
Palestine was a “ big power ” problem without 
a seemingly inaccurate quotation from 
McMahon’s letter to Hussein of October 24, 
1915. The pertinent quotation (from the trans¬ 
lation by G. Antonius in “ The Arab 
Awakening ”) would be : 

The districts of Mersen and Alexandretta, 
and portions of Syria lying to the west of 
the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely Arab, 
and must on that account be expected from 
the proposed delimitation. 

A more recent translation which I have 
docs not substantially alter or in any way 
detract from this. The proposed delimitations 
referred to were the areas set out by Hussein 
in his letter to McMahon of July 14, 1915. 
and corresponded fairly closely to modem 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
(Israel) and of course the Arabian peninsula. 
It can therefore easily be seen by a quick 
dance at a map that districts to the west of 
Damascus, Homs, etc., could not possibly 
have included Palestine and that it was 
Britain’s inteiuiun in 1915 to grant full Arab 
independence to Palestine. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to all 
those who still doubt what Britain’s intentions 
were and were not in 1915 a close study 
of Antonius’s “ The Arab Awakening,” 
chapter nine. This clarifies matters beyond 
all doubt, as all correspondence between 
McMahon and Hussein is translated and 
analysed in full,—^Yours faithfully, 

London, SEtg S. J. Booth 


Shaken by Potma 

Sir —You say (November 18th) that 
conditions in Potma labour cahip in Russia 
” shook even a British seaman.” I am a British 
seaman and my conditions are such that I 
enjoy a private bedroom with a double bed, 
dayroom, bathroom and office ; far toe many 
electric radiators, fittbd caipcts, settees and 
easy obairs; more food than I can possibly 
cat, free of charge, refrigerator for private 
snacks; waited on hand and foot* including 
laundry at a moderate rate ; first-class 
travel to and from my ship; on top of this 
a very satisfactory salary apd generous leave. 

The conditSons at Potma would riiake me 
rigid.—^Yours faithfully, A. J. I^almEs 
Seaf 0 T 4 , Sussex , 


BBOOND OLABB PCBITAOB lOR THM KOOSOMtST RAID AT MBW TOBK, 
PttMUhM WMkijr •vtey Battintay, Atty-two tiniM a yatir in BniiMM, 
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HANAGEMENT appointments £5000 PA AND OVER Other notices see pages 1005 to 1009 



MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

N.C.R. 390 INSTALLATION 

BADER AL MULLA & BROS. 

OF KUWAIT 


A dyniimic growth organisation with a record of rapid expansion 
—annu lal turnover in excess of £7,000,000—major increase 

envisaged over the next two years. 

Kuw'ait is a highly prosperous forward looking country, 
politic;ally stable with a rapidly developing economy. The 
Comptiny operates in many of the fastest growing areas of 
busine ss activity including—contracting for the installation of 
large-scale air conditioning plant, importation under franchise, 
sale, distribution, maintenance and servicing of leading makes 
of car s, heavy vehicles and mechanical equipment— merchanting 
and servicing of a variety of consumer and electrical goods— 
the tnivel industry, etc. This appointment is a first-class oppor¬ 
tunity for an accountant preferably married and aged up to 40 
(single: applicants eligible) who is competent to assume control 
of all present computerised functions (pay-rolls, H.P. Records, 
sales, analysis, debtors, etc.) and whose knowledge of program¬ 
ming and systems analysis will enable him to be considered 
for heading a third generation computer complex which is 
plann ed for installation in the autumn of 1968. 

TAX FREE SALARY—by negotiation—initial 22 months' 
contrtict followed by two months’ paid home leave -thereafter 
renewable annually—free air passages. 

Applications in strict confidence to Col. H. D. Muggeridge, 
O.B.E,., Managing Director 

/^AERVYN HUGHES ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

EXECUTIVE EMPLOYMENT CONSULTANTS 
71 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 




BAC IS confident that woHd sales of Concorde will make a ma jor contribution 
to the economics of the U K and of France through the 197 O's and beyond 

Value of options to date is eBOO.ooci.ooo 

The potential contribution of this new supersonic An^lo-F ranch 
military aircraft to U K balance of payments is confi dently 
expected to set new records for a single military pi oject 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATI 
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Investment 


In the last 20 years our industry has contributed over 
£6,000,000,000 to Great Britain's Balance of Payments. Of 
this, £2,00p^0B0,p00 has been won in the Export Battle, and 
the remainder has provided our country, from her own 
factories, with her essential defence and transport needs. 

The companies of British Aircraft Corporation have played a lion’s 
share in this great National achievement. BAC Queen's Award export 
figures for 1965/66 were some £59 million. In 1966/67 they will be 
nearly £70 million. In the last three years, BAC's 36,000 employees 
have earned a total of £4,000 per head in export, nearly three times 
the average of the rest of the Aerospace Industry. 

The above are BAC's credentials as, today, it stands on the threshold 
of an "explosion" in the demand for all Aerospace products and 
especially for transport and space communication systems. 

By mid 1970's the world's fleets of civil aircraft will alone.be 
worth at least £20,000,000,000 and the replacement market 
will expand at an annual rate of 10%. 

The above is all high-conversion-ratio business in sophisticated 
technology—requiring 10 per cent raw materials and 90 per cent skill, 
brains and know-how. This is precisely the kind of work Britain's 
economy needs most, and at which her engineers excel. Over 50 years 
of pioneering in this field have given us the essential experience, the 
tradition, and the facilities, backed by the most comprehensive 
Research and Test establishments in Europe. These things combine 
into what is probably our most valuable National inheritance as the 
country faces the challenge of the Technological Age. 


British Aircraft Corporatidn has already built— 

G Europe's only, and the world's most passenger-preferred, long-range jetliner. 
G Tvvo of the world's most successful short-haul transports. 

G RAF's only Supersonic fighter and her most outstanding jet bombers. 

G The world's finest Anti-Aircraft Guided Weapons systems. 

G Britain's only satellite. 

G "-and was the world pioneer in swing-wing techniques. 

British Aircraft Corporation is now building— 

G The world's most advanced tactical low-level AA missile system, 
and-with Franco 

G The world's first Supersonic Airliner, and the finest tactical strike-fighter-trainer 
ever designed. 


British Aircraft Cprporation is datermined that its unique 
•xperiencs and world wide reputation witl gain for Great 
Britain an ever increasing share in what are probably the 
most rapidly expanding and aconomioalty rewarding techno¬ 
logical markets ever knovyn. 


iltfe always meant to 
do something about 
protecting our records’ 

Fire ... a company's records lost. .. and one more tale of 
the ‘should have dones*. In almost every misfortune, one 
hard fact stands out. Executive action beforehand could 
have saved every invoice, every micro-film, every inch of 
computer tape. 

So why don’t you take action. Get on to Chubb. Post the 
coupon below and you’ll receive Chubb’s new booklet, ‘Too 
Late’. It’s crammed full of helpful facts. 

If you really want to do something about record pro¬ 
tection ~ you oan do it right now. With Chubb. 



i CHUpB BUSINESS IS PROTECTING YOURS j 
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Ever see a long distance telephone amplifier? 


LINE AMPLIFIERS, spaced at intervals on under¬ 
ground telephone cables, keep your telephone con¬ 
versations strong and clear over long distances. This 
amplifier can handle 2.700 simultaneous conver¬ 
sations over a small coaxial cable. Each voice 
frequency circuit has its own separate electrical 
channel! 



WHAT YOU WOULD SEE if you removed outer tube 
and inner covers from the hermetically sealed am¬ 
plifier. (The other side appears equally complex.) 
An amplifier is an extremely Intricate electrical unit 
containing many Interdependent elements. It has to 
be engineered with fantastic precision to function 
reliably for 100 years or more. 


SOME OF THE ELEMENTS. Transformers “trans¬ 
late" current to the proper level. Transistors boost 
the current. Capacitors open channels for high fre¬ 
quency current but block out undesired direct cur¬ 
rent. Resistors apply the correct voltages where they 
are needed. 


(It takes a lot of vital functions to assure dependable telephone service.) 


Most telephone users never give any thought to such 
"'unseen" equipment as amplifiers. We think thafs as 
it should be. It means that subscribers can take for 
granted the dependability and superior performance 
of Ericsson systems and products. 


Telephone administrators around the world have 
known for more than 90 years that they can rely on 
Ericsson when they want the finest in telecommuni* 
cations equipment combining reasonable initial cost 
with long term trouble free service. 


L.M. ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 

W.rM,H..dqu.rt*rt: STOCKHOLM »•(SWEDEN 

t ' 

MANUFACTURING FACILITIES ON FOUR CONTINENTS /(.S.ALkS ORGANIZATiON THROUGHPUT THk 
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The first fire extinguisher 
made to be manhandied by women. 



On average, a 51b. CO 2 Type extinguisher weighs 
around 21 lbs., steel cylinder and all 
It may present no problem for a man perhaps, but if s 
a lot for a woman to lug about. 

This new Minimax extinguisher, on the other hand, 
weighs in at a modest 16 lbs. 

The cylinder and forgings forthe handle and valve 


are all made by Luxfer Limited from Alcan aluminium. 

Surprisingly, the new Minimax costs no more than its 
hefty predecessors. For. although aluminium is more 
expensive than steel, it's far easier to work. 

The moral, therefore is simply this; 

Let aluminium take care of the lbs., and the pence will 
take care of themselves. 


Aluminium in action 


Alcan (UK) Limited, Alcart House, 30 Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
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You wouldn't know 
Fred from Adam.. • 


but he's one of the very 
best friends you've got! 



He's Fred Tinsley; he's one of the mechanics 
who keep Wards' hire fleet of vehicles in 
trim at depots up and down the country. He's a 
man with a feeling for machinery. Of course, 
his loyalty is to Wards. But it's passed on to 
you—every time you hire any Ward equipment, 
be it a tractor or crane, or a load of spades 
and picks. It shows in the way Ward equipment 
sees a job through, without trouble. Modern 
equipment, serviced to serve; that's what makes 
Fred such a friend of yours. You can get 
him through any of our Plant Hire Managers by 
ringing — Sheffield 26311, London VIC 8595, 
Grays Thurrock 4604, Glasgow Scotstoun 6355, 
Inverkeithing 460, Briton Ferry 2466, 

Bedworth 2441, or Portishead 3691. 

Plant Hire-just one of the many ways Wards serve Industry, 

THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: (fhestergate Fipuse, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W. 1. 



a.p. IN 
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Education in 
X^onputing 
/ Management 




The Education Division of C-E-l-R Limited announces its 
programme of courses in computing and management-science 
^^^^B^subjects for the first six months of 1968. 

Designed to reflect the knowledge and practical experience built up by the 
company's consultants and its problem-solving divisions, the C-E-l-R educational programme provides 
a comprehensive prospectus of courses in scientific management techniques and the use of computers. 
The criterion of each of these courses is that it should combine, in the most appropriate way, academic 
rigour and practical application. 


Computing 


Computers in Business Management 
Management Introduction to Computers 
FORTRAN 

Planning a Computer's place in the Company 
Selection and Installation of a Computer System 
Nature of Computer Systems 
Management in a Computer Department 
Management Appreciation of Programming 


Management Science 

Production Planning and Stock Control 
Network Techniques 
Survey of Operational Research 
Appreciation of Network Analysis 
9-week operational Research 

Name 
Position: _. — 


^ Please send me 
details of the C.E.I.R. 
Education programme 


Company Name: 


Address:.. 


U.K. enqurtriea to: Regiifeti'ar;'education Division. C-E-l-R Ltd. 
Qillow House. 6. WInsley Stroot. London. W.1. Tel; 01-580 6599 
European enquiries to: C-E-l-R Education. C-E-l-R NV. Pleats 24a. ben Haag. Holland. 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service...but 


when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 

Think air freight is an expensive way to ship? Think again. Think of faster 
return of your naoney through faster turnover of reduced inventories be¬ 
cause Emery can make intercontinental deliveries in two days instead of 
three or four. Think of lower manufacturing costs because you can buy for 
less from any distance. Think of the total operating savings for you in Emery’s 
total air freight service. That’s why thoughtful businessmen around the 
world are converting time into money by specifying Emery Air Freight. 


LONDON! 

Cano Service Building 226, 

London (Heathrow) Ahport North, 
Hounslow, Middx. 

.Phonet 01-759-1833 


PRESTWICK: 
Fraight Buildiiv 372, . 

Prestwick Airp^ 

Ayr, AynUre. 

Phone: Prestwick 78006 


MANCHESTER: 
BuBdinc 13, 

Manchester Airport (Ringway), 
Manchester, Lancs. 

Phone: 061-437-6121 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Wynford Road Industrial Estate, 
Acocks Green, 

Bhminghaiii, 27. 

Phone: 021-706-6491 




wm 


[cm 


Even if the mains should fail it will be 'business as usual' in this 
store... Because a wise management had the foresight to install a 
Nifa Alcad emargencv lighting system. This system eutomatically 
takes over services such as lighting in lifts, on stairs and escalators, 
and exit signs—instently. 

Alkaline Batteries Limit^, who pioneered the production of nickel* 
cadmium batteries in Britajn, offer a unique consultancy service on 
design and installation of emergency lighting and power systems. 
As leaders in this field, we carry out a continuous process of piMuct 
development and are working on new ideas for extending the scope 
and pe^rmance of ddr. 0rbducts and systems, 

If you have a problem'igvotving emergency lighting brlstandby 
power, engine startinijl or future developments involving portable 
power, firattliscuss it with our engineers. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited 

progressive in packaged power 


AIKAUNE BAmOIES UMTED. P.O. BOX 4, nODITCH. WoSCS, tSeUNO __ 

T»i: RwMiteh 23B1 RagioMd oHiee* in London. soiihuB. s*i* ' Manufacturers Q/filM te ji BUcacI | battBr/es and systems 
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More of Britain's exports already flow out to the world through 
her "front door" than by any other route. Many of the raw 
materials for these exports come in the same way. Yesterday's 
reason was that over half the United Kingdom's manufacturing 
industry Is within 100 miles of Liverpool waterfront, making 
Liverpool the cheapest way out for exports and the quickest 
way in to Britain's industrial heart. Today's even more compell¬ 
ing reason is that motorways, freightliners and the new Port 
Information Service are shortening the industrial lines of com- 



Ciant handling cranes and sik special van carriers will speed Patrol, vans radio minete'bv* 
the flow of containers at tHe new £1 million minute movements frofn iMtrth 

Gladstone Dock container Terminal. to Port Information Centre —a 

valuable service for Port users. 


munication. Buttomorrow's reason is the big one. An £88 million 
programme of dockside revolution is turning Liverpool into 
Europe's major Atlantic seaport. Equipping it for mechanised 
and packaged handling, giant new cranes, roll-on. roll-off 
berths and container terminals. Building an entire new Hock 
system for tomorrow's ships and methods. Masterminding the 
whole and dovetailing the details into one smooth plan is a new 
third-generation computer. Small wonder that "via Liverpool" 
gets stamped on more and more consignment notes every day 
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Roy's the Boy 


iThis lias been one of Mr Wilson’s belUr weeks. He has 
laved it eool with the old man of Paris, and he- has made 
\lr Roy Jenkins Clhancellor of the Lxchequer. The public 
mstralion with the one is balanced by hopes of the other. Mr 
iballaghan wits right to insist on leaving the Tr(‘asury immedi- 
utely, and he deserves the praise for his integrity- - if not his 
policies -that his ilei)arture has produced. 

The reasons why Thr Economist welcomes Mr Jenkins 
ivrre set out last week, as were some of the motives that may 
mve persuaded Mr Wilson to appoint him. Mr Jenkins is 
;in expansionist who believes in prosperity. If the purity of 
his socialism is highly .sus[)ect to some of his more militant 
colleagues, it does no harm to his standing in the Clity. Mr 
Jenkins is undoubtedly preferred there to Mr Oosland (and 
hr choice was betw’een these two) because' he is le.ss likely 
:o w.ant to put up income tax to finance .social programmes. 
And eycn if the City’s voice went unheeded or unheard by 
Mr Wilson on this occasion, he has in fact picked the man 
with the widest public Appeal. 

In the event, Mr'Wilson probably had little option but to 
appoint Mr Jenkins. Yet he has shown .some nerve in doing 
for the appointment is not entirely without its risks. I’hc 
hist of the.se is that he has elevated and strengthened a poten- 
hally dangerous usurper, who at this moment looks a more 
'ledible and attractive political proposition than Mr Wilson 
liimself. It is not only Mr Jenkins’s t nemies who have* been 
iclvancing this argument, and if enough of his so-called friends 
continue to say that the more successful he is as Chancellor 
ilie more the Labour party is likely to turn to him for its Prime 
Minister, Mr Wilson himself might come to believe there is 
‘onie truth in it. For the present, Mr Wilson has discounted 
his risk, if risk he believ<‘s it to be, for the greater gamble that 
Mr Jenkins w'ill pull ofT the economic trick that Labour needs 
1 it is to win the next election. 

In a sense, by seeing olF Mr Callaghan to the Home' Office, 
uid appointing Mr Jenkins in hi^ place, Mr Wilson has 
Ifnionstratcd his own confidence in his prime ministerial 
>ower, and he l(K>ks in better political shape for it. It is 
nipr)rtani that he should retain that confidenci'. For what 
he country needs is for Mr Wilson to let Mr Jenkins rip and 
*ot keep him quiet out of fear that a teal rival has moved in 
n No 11 . To say that Mr Wilson may think this way could 
to do him a grave injustice, but some of his colleagues have 
anxious to give the impression this week that their undcr- 
tanding is that the new Chancellor is to be regarded as an 


ecjual among the small group of youngisli ministers wlio are 
now in charge of the economy. T his is an interesting group : 
there is Mr Jenkins and Mr Ciosland ^Board f)f I'rade) 
roughly on the right, and Mr Wedgwocxl Benn (1 echiwilogy) 
and Mr Shore (Lconomic Affairs) more miliUuUly, if vaguely, 
on the left, witli Mr Wilson holding the ring. Ft is an anti- 
patlu'lic and abrasive enougli group with considerable mischief 
potential. Pei haps die be.st Jiope is that it will ikX meet too 
often, even in .spirit. No doubt when it does Mr Jenkins will 
be able to insist on his rightful position and some sensible 
economic policies ; but it Is a dangi r to be wateJied. 

'file second risk Mr Wilson has taken by appointing Mr 
Jenkins is more easily diseoiinted, foi it concerns the new 
Chancellor’s own metlU-. His friends have no dr)ubts on this 
.scoie, but objectively it must b** .said that, meteoric as it looks, 
\fr Jenkins's political carn r is still compounded more of 
promise than achi<*vemenl. As MinlsU r of Aviation he provetl 
liimself capable of taking lough decisions and seeing them 
through ; at the Honu' OfTiee he has remained urbane and 
level headed during the inevitable sticky patches. But he has 
never had to fight a real political battle when he Is at 
loggerheads with many of his own party. Even when he cut 
the aircraft industry -and particularly w'hen he abolished the 
TSR'i—the protest march against his axe was led by a lrad(' 
union leader wdio was also a nuclear disarmer. And at the 
Home Office he has been more radical on social issues than 
many of Labour’s h-ft w'ingers. But if he is to live up to his 
promise' he must reconcile himself to something less than 
cheers from the benches behind him. 

It does not matter loo much whether the left wing bay at 
Mr Jenkins, as they have done at Mr Callaghan and Mr 
Brown. For the moment most of them are giving him the 
benefit of their own curious doubts. His views on public 
ownership, which onc<* drove them to near frenzy, are offset 
by his known preference for expansion and his radical social 
views. They are waiting for his first mention of wages. The 
first words of sense from Mr Jenkins on this subject will be 
the first public test of his political nerve. He will be under 
great pressure from some of his mo«t senior colleagues to keep 
up the semblance of party unity and enthusiasm at the cost of 
economic sen.se. The ^tw«3 things are in fact incompatible, 
l)Ut Mr Jenkins should derive encouragement from the 
thought that Mr Wilson has made him Chancellor in order 
to re-establish confidence in the country, rather than, to 
appi^ase the Labour party. If Xfi Jenkins can make the 
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Government popular in the country, Mr Wilson will take 
care of its popularity with the party, either way. 

There will be disappointment that Mr Wilson has once 
more indulged his inclination to make minimal cabinet 
changes at any one time* This will be particularly felt among 
Scottish MPs who look for a change ^f Secretary of State for 
Scotland. The fears of some of them that if Mr Ross con¬ 
tinues for much longer in that office Scotland will be handed 
to the Nationalists on a plate are possibly exaggerated. Yet if 
the Government is to take the question of the devolution of 
power in Scotland seriously, as they must, a fresh, less rigid 
mind is needed there. Mr George Thomson’s talents would 
b<* better employed at this task than chatting up Mr Smith. 
Mr Healey, at Defence, Is another minister with talent who 
has only half a job. He is usually earmarked for the Foreign 
Office at some date, but he might make an interesting 
Minister of Labour, for he has a tough, que-stioning mind 
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and is not unadmired by som:e most 

union leaders. Messrs Jenkim, Healc]^ Wout 

make a strong home team; strong enough, certainly, to 
low Mr Shore and Mr Benn. 

There will be even wider disappointment, both 
of his past antics and because he is se^ as the' log lani whic 
preveitts a broader cabinet reconstruction, that Mr Brow 
remains Foreign Secretary. This disappointment is not sharci 
by The Economist, But this is the time for Mr Brown t 
show his real stature, both in his own conduct and in th 
support he gives Mr Jenkins. It would be unnatural if M 
Jenkins’s swift rise had not excited much jealousy. T 
succeed, he needs the active support of ail his colleague! 
but of none more than of Mr Brown. The whole cabint 
must realise that Mr Jenkins is Labour’s last ace, am 
if he fails his successor is not Mr Crosland or Mr Healey 
but Mr Macleod. 



What He Should Do 


Mr Jenkins would have been the best Labour Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the country could have had at any time 
in the past three years. He is a sharp, probing, unstufTy and 
sensibly flexible professional economist in his own right ; a 
man of broad, liberal, determined but undoctrinaire opinions. 
There is little doubt that a Chancellor Jenkins who had 
acceded in 1964 would have devalued the pound long before 
this last fortnight, and would have made it effective by the 
appropriate measures of squeeze and freeze that accompanied 
the atortive (because non-devaluation) package of July 1966. 
If he had, Britain might by now be enjoying a healthy 
balance of payments, be expanding its economy at a rate 
some way above the hopes of Mr George Brown’s national 
plan, and be voting Labour candidates into Parliament in 
every marginal by-election as an expression of gratitude for 
the Wilson economic miracle. 

But the trouble is that Mr Jenkins is not taking over at 
some time in the past three years. He is taking over now. 
And that presents three major problems for him. 

First, he has inherited an overdue devaluation which has 
not been accompanied by sufficiently deflationary internal 
measures. This is therefore one of the relatively few occasions 
when the traditional restringent view, which has thundered 
so strongly and often so wrongly through Whitehall in the last 
decade—the view that everything will proceed much more 
smoothly if only the Chancellor will cut back annual home 
demand by some £300 million more than he will want to 
do—really does have validity ; and it has reached its rare 
moment of truth just as an able expansion-minded economist 
at last comes in to take up the Treasury portfolio. The 
prospect for the British economy in the year ahead is that 
devaluation ought to provide an opportunity for shifting 
some £800 million of real resources into a permanent 
strengthening of the balance of payments. While such a huge 
shift is going on, it will be wise to heed the Treasury’s 
usual cautious assumption that the economy may be over¬ 
heated if much more than £900 million a year of extra 
demand is piled upon it. This would suggest that home 
spending—by Government, consumers, industrial investors 
|Ogether<—should not be allowed to rise by much more than 
<^100 million in the year ahead ; but unless Mr Jenkins takes 
j^teps before or during his next budget, our guess is that it 


will rise by perhaps four times that amount. 

Secondly, and most awkwardly, he must make thi 
necessary cut in the private sector fall on personal consump 
tion, in order to allow a rise in private industrial investment 
When Labour ministers came to office, they acknowlcdgei 
that one of their main objects must be to sec that, before thi 
end of a five-year Parliament, at least 3 per cent of Britain'! 
gross national product should be shifted from consumptioi 
to investment ; so long as Britain stuck at the low investmen 
ratio the Tories had left behind them, Britain wouL 
continue to modernise its industries more slowly than it 
neighbours in Europe were doing. So far under Labour, th 
ratios going respectively to personal consumption and privat 
investment have moved, if anything, further in the wroni 
direction. Yet 1968 is going to be the most vital year fo 
spurring a switch to investment, because of the opportunitie 
for establishing whole new lines of export production tha 
have been created by the devaluation of the pound. 

Thirdly, the only way of switching resources out 
consumption will be to see that prices rise by more thai 
personal incomes do. Some part of this excess rise must tak 
the form merely of passing on higher import costs. Some part 
however, should be a deliberate switch from wages to highc 
profit margins ; that is what a switch from consumption ti 
investment means. Some part, if the Government is to pla’ 
a role in restraining demand, should result from highi’ 
indirect taxes next year—whether by a rise in ordinar 
purchase tax, or by a new sales tax, or a value-added tax 
Some part should take the form of a cut in those section 
of Government expenditure which go mainly to swell con 
sumption ; welfare payments should be made more discrimin 
ate, and there should probably be a trimming of agricultiira 
subsidies but matched by higher market prices for food. Som 
part—and in pur view a very large part—of the dclibcrat 
attempt to hold the rise in incomes below the rise in price 
should come from a stem incomes policy, with nev 
statutory controls over national trade union bargaining. 

How far can one have real hopes of Mr Jenkins delivcrinj 
any of the goods from this Hst, which for a Labour ministc; 
is obviously very tough indeed? The new Chancellor is enough 
of an ejponomist to know the absurdities of the present trent 
towards trying to keep down profit margins by price control 
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he diffictilty is that this subject may be regarded as falling 
within the purview of the Prime MinisUT (who is still supposed 
3 be running the Department of Economic Affairs) and his 
colyte Mr Shore. Mr Jenkins has always been a believer in 
igh investment, and a sufficiently keen student of European 
conomic affairs to know the part played by value-added and 
ther consumer taxes there. He is more opposed to high surtax 
jtes than any Labour Chancellor before him, although that 
oes not mean that he will be tender towards inherited wealth, 
n social service expenditure, he Ls likely to be in favour of 
ircct and discriminate relief of the poor, rather than wasted 
and-outs to all ; but in government spending on other 
lattcrs—such as on health, education and public amenities 
-he may actually be a less eager economiser than Mr 
allaghan always intended to be. 

On incomes policy, Mr Jenkins’s views are unknown. While 
I opposition he expressed interest in the idea of an unearni'd 
comes equalisation tax: the notion that the Government 
light say that taxes op unearned incomes such as dividends 
-the surtax on which is in any case gathered a year in 
rears -'.should be adjusted retrospectively so that the total 


of these unearned personal incomes did not rise over a perioc 
of time by more than earned incomes did. With that weapon 
a Government woujd be entitled to say that wages ant 
salaries should not be allowed to rise by more than a ceitait 
percentage either. Whether Mr Jmkins would be willinit 
also to consider the most extreme version of this notion— 
which was that, if wages and salaru‘s did rise by more thar 
the permitted percentage, then they should automatically be 
cut back by increasing the weekly national insurance con¬ 
tributions made by employees while rutting those made by 
employers—was never known. But hr probably has the sort 
of mind drawn less to compulsion than to fiscal weapons, 
which he is liable to use ruthlc.ssly and imaginatively. 

A razor sharp intellect is entering the Treasury. It is likely to 
work in sympathy with the best civil service blades there, 
although it may make deep and wounding .scratches when 
cutting at some of the whiskers. The polite inferiority complex 
with which Mr Callaghan tackled so many technical matters 
departed from (jreat George Street on Wednesday. In its 
place comes a Chancellor of elegant technical superiority, 
but also with the devil of a political task. 



His Europe — or Europe's? 

General de Gaulle has stopped Britain in its tracks. But he has not changed 
the gathering European consensus that wants Britain in 


neral de Gaulle undeT-stands th(‘ second mo.st important 
ing about politics. He understands that what sepamtes the 
inners from the 1o.s(ts is not intelligt^nct', or tlic gift of 
c gab, or knowing a lot of facts. It is willpower. One of th<‘ 
ost Lisetul assets a politician can have is the ability to ignore 
)posili()n. 'I’hat is how General de Gaulle got where he is. 
e was being triK' to (he guiding principle of his career when 
; told the European community on Monday that he would 
)t allow it even to open negotiations with Britain. 

What the general has n<‘ver grasped is that in the long run 
illpowcr alone gels a niari nowhere unless it is coupled with 
i ability to see whicJi w'ay c*vents are moving. I'hc supreme 
ft a man needs in politics is the knack <jf being able to 
cognise the two or three main things that are happening to 
e world in his generation. Ciriieral de Gaulle docs not 
Lve it. This is the difference bet wren him and President 
hnson. In fighting the Vietnam war Mr Johnson has ridden 
ulally over his American opponents. He will probably get 
^ay with it, because he has correctly seen that one of the 
tiin events of the 1960s is the growing willingness of non- 
mmuni.st Asians to look to the United States for protection 
ainst Chinese domination. In fighting against British 
'nibership of the Jv.uropean community, General de Gaulle 
refusing to recognise another major fact of this decade. He 
s closed his eyes to the sort of Europe that thcr ovcrwhelm- 
I majority of Europeans want to cieate. It is the difference 
tween the willpower that enables a man to command 
ents, and the slubhomess that eventually leaves him isolated 
events pass him by. 

It is this conviction that the tide is working against General 
Gaulle that should govern British feelings about his new 
to. Some want to reply to a policy of vendetta with a 
unter-vendetta: good for Mr Wilson that he is not one 
them. There is a number of ways in which Britain could 
lict small unpleasantnesses on France if it wanted to. It 
uld slap on moi'e excise duty on wine ; that would hurt 
countries too, and there might be a bit of a row about 
but it would hurt France most. It could turn vciy prickly 


over the Concord airliner and the ciianrirl tunnel and things 
like that. If France were to run into balan(:<*-of-paymenis 
tnjubles next year, as it could do (see the next i)age), Britain 
Cf)uld do quite a lot of things that would intensify bear pres- 
.surc on the franc. But Britain ought not to be so petty or 
vindictive. The general has hurt us all lh<* more bccausi* some 
of the things he said were true. But the greater truth is that 
Britain ought to feel sorry for the general because he wants to 
behave as he has, and to fi!el .sorry for France because these 
things are said and done in its name. 

Britain can do nothing else now^ but maintain its formal 
application to join the community, and .say that it expects a 
formal answer when the Ck)uncil of Ministers meets on 
December i8th. This is not because anyone expects the fivT 
non-Frencli ministers who will be at that meeting to order 
M. Couve de Murvillc out of the room and invite Lord 
Chalfont in to start negotiating. They arc not going to break 
up the community they have spent ten years in building in 
order to start again with Britain in and France out. The 
Dutch and the Belgians may flirt with the idea, but the 
Germans won’t wear it, and it is the Germans w'ho will settle 
the issue. Faced with the choice of breaking up the ctim- 
munity or waiting until time prises General dc Gaulle out of 
the French presidency—which is the choice he gave them on 
Monday—they will wait. But they should know that on 
December iBth, they are going to be judged, by their own 
public opinion as well as by their British friends, on what 
they tell M. Couve about his master’s behaviour. They may 
swallow France’s veto ; but they should at least make it clear 
that the veto is based on a concept of Europe virhich is rejected 
by all Europeans except the faction around the old man in 
Palis. 

Britain must cool its heels outside. But while it sits through 
the Waiting-period before General de Gaulle goes many seduc¬ 
tive? voices ^will speak of an “ alternative to Europe.” The 
temptation of Nafta—a North Atlantic Free Trade Area—is 
pretty easy to resist. It is being pushed by a relatively un- 
influential handful of people in Britain and north America. 
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The Atlantic policy <pf the last three American presidents has 
required a united Eurdpe with Britain inside it, not a trade 
war between contincntab and Anglo-Saxons. Until the 
Americans elect a president who abandons this, there WiW 
be no Nafta for Britain to join. At^d no president is going 
to upset his own tariff lobbies for Britain’s sake in election year. 
The other temptation is the idea of a link with Europe short 
of full membership. But the events of the past fortnight have 
reduced even further the attractions of an “ arrangement to 
promote trade,” which is ail that General de Gaulle half¬ 
heartedly held out to Britain on Monday. It was once possible 
to believe that a trade deal of this sort, by lowering tariffs 
between Britain and Europe, would at least have the advan¬ 
tage of giving a quick stimulus to the British economy. But 
Britain’s devaluation apart, it is clear that the “ arrangement ” 
General dc Gaulle has in mind is in no scn.se a half-way house 
to full political membership ; and devaluation, if it Ls followed 
up by the right economic policies at home, has already 
reduced the commercial appeal of associate status in Europe 
—if that were ever really in General de Gaulle’s mind to give 
away. 

The British will not like being told that the only thing they 
can do is sit tight and be patient. They are not very good, 
these days, at the patience bit. They are entitled to feel sorry 
for themselves—Harold Wilson, Ted Heath, Jeremy Thorpe, 
the lot: the bid for Europe was the one big, bright idea about 
Britain’s future they could all agree on. They all felt the 
dagger on Monday. But there is one good thing that can be 
said about the general’s press conference. It has undoubtedly 
strengthened the desire of most continental Europeans to have 
Britain in the community even while it underlines their power¬ 
lessness to get us in over French opposition. Only General de 
Gaulle knows why he chose to forbid negotiations instead of 
letting negotiations start and then killing them by the death of 
a thousand quibbles. But that is what he did choose ; and he 
has paid a price. By threatening to “ abolish the community 
and disperse its institutions ” if it dared to talk to Britain he 
has made more enemies in Europe than he has ever made 
before. 

From now on, Britain can use against General de Gaulle 
the argument that he has used against Britain. His argument 
has been that Britain is not the sort of country that Europeans 
want inside their community. The fair reply since Monday 
is that it is actually closer to being that sort of country than 
General de Gaulle’s France is. In their post-Monday mood, 
there are few Europeans outside France who will disagree 
with that. The general’s conduct has now created a permanent 
majority in Europe in favour of getting Britain into the 
community as soon as a change in the Elyscc makes it possible. 
That is the paradox of the veto. 

It is not just that most Europeans want Britain in there 
with them because they find its politics more congenial than 
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the politics of the Fifth Republic, and a necessary balance 
them. The Europeans know better than anyone else—t 
saw it on Monday—that gaullism has imposed an authori^ 
tarian style of government on France, and that these authori- 
tarian habits, in one way or another, are likely to survive 
general’s departure. They know that the small group of 
who run France under the general no longer possess the con 
fidence of much of the French civil service. They know aboui 
the management of news throughout France’s mass com 
munications media. By comparison with this, the opei 
politics of Britain would be a breath of fresli air. But this ii 
something that most people in western Europe grasped a lon| 
time ago. What Monday’s press conference has rammei 
home, is that Europe cannot begin to cut a real figure on thi 
wider stage of the world until Britain is a member. 

It is partly a matter of sheer scale. Only a Europe iha 
includes the British economy can generate the contincntal-sizi 
industries that might be capable of competing with thi 
Americans on equal terms. Britain spends more money oi 
research, and puts more capital into the technologically 
advanced industries, than any other European country, 
has a higher (‘ducation system superior to that of eithc 
France, or Germany. It is partly because Mr WiLson rclishc 
facts like this that he has made more Europeans aware o 
them than Mr Macmillan and Sir Alec Douglas-Home eve 
did. The result is that a majority of Europeans now reali 
that they will not stop the slow seepage of European talent l( 
the United States, and the, slow takeover of European industr 
by the Americans, until they have organised Europe on 
broader basis than the little six-country club that Ckneral d 
Gaulle clings to. They also realise the corollary of this : tha 
until Europe gets somewhere near parity with America 
industrial power it cannot possibly hope for parity in politira 
influence. 

General de Gaulle’s attempt to run a “ European ” polic 
based on a French-German entente and fired by an obsessivi 
hostility towards the United States has in fact failed. It ha 
cut very little ice with the Americans. It has not incrcaset 
France’s influence, or Europe’s, in south-east Asia or Latii 
America or Canada. It has not even attracted the suppor 
of the general’s European partners. Most Eunipeans hav 
made up their minds that an autonomous Europe—which i 
not the same thing as an anti-American one—requires an ex 
panded community that includes Britain. General de Gaull 
has lost the argument. This may be why he decided to impos 
another veto now instead of exposing his ideas to the cro.ss 
examination that a negotiation about British entry wouli 
have made inevitable. It is a superb demonstration of inflexi 
bility, and it will keep Britain out until he departs from power 
But it will not change the gathering consensus in Europe 
This is why his rejection, humiliating though it is, ought no 
to change British policy. 



Who's Nervous Now? 


In a world that has ridden reasbnably smoothly through sterling's devaluation, 
the new sick currency of Europe may well be the franc 


Two weeks afterwards, some fears are still being expressed of 
world chaos or crisb or slump after sterling’s devaluation. 
There arc layers of muddle in much of this comment, and it is 
important to unravel them—instead of panicking whenever 
anybody says “ gold crisis ” or some other mystic phrase. 

^ )i‘(rhc one circumstance in which sterling's devaluation would 
badly hit the world economy would be if any important 


countries now felt bound sharply to cut back internal anj 
import spending. There could be two possible sources of sucj 
danger. First, the countries that will be hurt if Britain 
devaluation succeeds. If Bntain’s basic balance of payment 
really c|oes get better by an annual rate of £500 million befor 
the turn of 1968-69, then some otlier countries’ basic balance 
of payments must simultaneously get worse by an annua 
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ate of £500 million. The fear is presumably that this worsen- 
ng might fall on countries which are already in a weak 
^tipn because they have inadequate exchange reserves ; 
Hid that they might then lurch into exaggerated versions of 
he stop-go policies which Britain so often followed when 
tcrling was under pressure, but might handle them even less 
Ificicntly. The other possible source of danger—although 
t sounds pretty mad—would be if some big foreign country 
(lunged into an illogical deflationary or protectionist policy 
^ a result of anybody clse*s illogical response to devaluation. 
)bviously, the main fear here has been that the United 
Itates might do so in response to the attempted assault by 
Tcnch and other speculators to raise the world price of gold. 
On the first point, which countries would be hurt by a 
pal British recovery? It seems unlikely that the main sufferer 
/ould be the United States. Most American manufactured 
xports nowadays either have a high technological content 
r are in the luxury class ; the odds are against them being 
ravcly hurt by a relative 5 to lo per cent cheapening of 
ompetitivc British products. Much more probably, the 
Duntries whose exports will suffer most from sterling’s new 
ompetitivc edge arc those that arc in the same general stage 
f industrial development as Britain : that means continental 
,uropc and Japan. 

In the year immediately ahead, it may look as if the main 
urt of any recovery in the British balance of payments has 
cen borne by the Germans. Germany is, after all, now pulling 
ut of a period of internal recession and large external balance 
f payments surpluses ; its balance was due to deteriorate in 
968 anyway, and the deterioration may now look more 
renounced. Japan has been caught at an entirely different 
age of its trade cycle. It had an adverse balance of trade 
i the first half of this year, and was hoping that the mild 
rflationary measures it look in early September—plus the 
inch more important factor of the revival of American 
miand—might put its payments to rights ; it remains to be 
cn now whether these measures will suffice. But nobody can 
-ally suppose that, in the medium tenn, the most serious 
caknesses exposed by sterling\s devaluation will be those in 
le immensely strong exporting economics of west Germany 
nd Japan. All studies of internal cost schedules and exporting 
cords suggest a much more intriguing probability. Contain 
)ur schadenfreude, but" look at recent balance of payments 
ends. The sick man of Europe in the next five years is now 
lost likely to be France. 

This is perfectly well known by many people in Paris, 
ho had already been looking with some apprehension to 
^xt summer’s final removal of customs barriers within the Six. 
nd this apprehension probably explains quite a lot that has 
:en happening in the past fortnight. In the w'cek before 
erling’s devaluation, France is known to have dithered about 
hethcr to devalue too. Some British politicians regarded this 
i a gaullist threat to make sterling’s devaluation less effective ; 
stead, it may well be that some economic advisers to the 
rench government saw a case for devaluation of the franc, 
it President de Gaulle would not consider this on grounds 
prestige. It was noticeable that the French, however 
unagingly they were acting in other respects, emphasised at 
le end that they had played their full part in the central 
inking support for sterling ; some people in Paris may well 
aspect that over the next few years there may be occasions 
b«n similar international central banking support may be 
^ful for the franc, despite France’s present considerable 
tcmational exchange reseiVcs. 

Mpst of these. French reserves arc now held in gold. If the 
Jaces a period of pressure on its balance of payments 
by |h^ blow ;to its tourism because Spain has 
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devalued with Britain—it would obviously be very useful if 
the value of these reserves could be increased, by a rise in the 
price of gold in terms of dollars and all other currencies. 
In this, respect at deast, the wishes of France’s economic 
sophisti^tes and of their less sophisticated old president must 
coincide. 

A large part of the rush into gold in the week after sterling’s 
devaluation was an attempt by French and other speculators 
to drive up the world gold price. At the height of this rush, 
much of the comment in British newspapers and in the City 
suggested that any success for this campaign could spell 
unimaginable worid financial disaster. It is now possible to 
sit back,' and ask: why? It is odd to remember that, only 
six or seven years ago, a rise in the world gold price was one, 
of the objectives of Britain’s financial policy ; Mr Heathcoat 
Amory made no secret during his Chancellorship that he 
would like to sec it go up. And for a very sensible reason. A 
rise in the gold price would increa.se the foreign exchange 
value of most countries* reserves. 

The best recipe for economic progress would be if all 
countries could rest on a bigger base of reserves than now, 
and undertake deflationary policies only when overheating 
shows up in domestic indices of prices and labour bottlenecks. 
If anybody doubts this, let them consider Germany and 
America, two countries that have had adequate international 
reserves in recent years. Germany ran into domestic over¬ 
heating and a considerable balance of payments deficit in 
1965-66, which it corrected by going into a recession this 
year ; does anybody really wish that Germany had been 
forced by the “ need to build up reserves ” to stay in that 
state of recession and of damagingly large export surplus any 
longer, or to go into a deeper recession than it has in fact done 
this year? Again, how many people (apart from President dc 
Gaulle, who objects lo successful American investment in 
France) really wish that the United States had been forced by 
its balance of payments deficits to follow a more deflationary 
policy all through the 1960s, and thus reduce the tempo of 
business activity right acmss the world? If politics did not 
intervene, and up to the level where high international 
reserves really would lead to inflation (a much higher level 
than most conservatives suppose), the proper course for 
expansionist economists at present is to favour every scheme 
that would lead lo an increase in the world’s foreign exchange 
reserves: increase the price of gold, push through and extend 
the new Special Drawing Rights (or SDR) system in 
the International Monetary Fund, increase inter-central bank 
credits, the lot. 

But politics have intervened ; and it is as a re.sult of politics 
that France has put itself in a very,bad position to persuade 
anybody to increase the gold price, the expedient that it 
would most like. This is because it has constantly thwarted 
and opposc'd American proposals for expanding world 
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liquidity in more sensible ways, through the IMF and other 
means. In consequence, it has now become an American 
obsession that the gold price must not be raised above $35 
a fine ounce ; the Americans say that, if this price did risk, 
the main direct gainers would be the bad boys among gold 
producers (chiefly South Africa and Russia) and among 
nations which have been resisting previous liquidity schemes 
by holding an undue proportion of gold rather than securities 
in their reserves (especially France). Most other big financial 
authorities of the world have agreed to go along with 
America ; liberals because they recognise that, if it has to be a 
choice between one or the other, expansion of liquidity via 
such schemes as SDRs is much more sensible than via a higher 
price for gold ; conservatives because they consider that 
France’s campaign over gold has been very disruptive any¬ 
way. 

There could be one circumstance in which Europe might 
desert the Americans, but it is the opposite circumstance to 
the one that some people suppose. When dollars were being 
turned into gold last week, there was some tendency among 
conservative Americans to suppose that their currency was in 
dire jeopardy, that they must therefore hasten to staunch 
their balance of payments deficits by protectionist or deflation¬ 
ary measures, that it was the spectacle of America’s “ fiscal 
irresponsibility” which was somehow inducing Frenchmen 
and Arabs and Indians and Pakistanis to hurry to buy even 
more gold bars, and that the proper response to this “ run on 
the dollar ” would be the sort of stop-go policy with which 
runs on sterling were so constantly and ineffectively met by 
the successive British governments. Actually, if America did 
start excessively to cut down its imports and overseas invest¬ 
ment and internal spending, if this then greatly reduced 
dollar holdings abroad, and if the French still managed to 
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prevent an activation of the SDR system in order to meet thh 
new crisis of illiquidity—then that is the one situation lij 
which the vest of Europe might agree that the world liquidity 
problem should, pis aller, be met by raising the world golij 
price after all. But this is not happening at the moment 
That was shown by the prompt snub given to France when 
the world’s central bankers (minus the French one) flew u, 
Frankfurt for their sudden conclave to ditch the gold 
speculators last weekend (see page 971). 

Two weeks after November i8th, two weeks after the stcr 
ling devaluation which so many people had said for so lon{! 
would be “ a slide into the abyss,” it is diflicult to feel depres*. 
sed as many people in the City say everyone should be. 0) 
course, The Economist's hopes may be misplaced. It is stil 
all too possible, even with Mr Jenkins as Chancellor, that 
Britain will waste the opportunities created by devaluation, 
through weak governmental resistance to wage inflation and 
consumer boom, plus such appalling advertisements for tht 
country as the present labour dispute over whether un¬ 
necessary railway guards should be allowed to sit in the same 
part of often unnecessary railway trains as unnecessary 
railway firemen. It is still conceivable that any strengthening 
of Britain’s balance that doe.s take place might react mosi 
severely on the United States. But the odds remain that tht 
chief strengthening of Britain’s balance should be at tht 
expense of Japan and continental European countries, most ol 
whom can afford it—except that there may be special strain? 
for France, which can less well afford it, but which mighi 
then at last feel obliged to adopt a more liberal attitude to the 
activation of such schemes as the SDRs. If so, the devaluatior 
of sterling, far from leading to any international financia! 
crisis, may actually lead to positive international financia 
easement. 



The Message from Dak To 

If it's pitched battles, the Americans are glad to oblige 


In the biggest battle in Vietnam for two years, the North 
Vietnamese and the Americans have been slogging it out for 
more than three weeks on the thickly jungled hills around 
Dak To, in the central highlands, close to the border with 
Laos and Cambodia. The battle began just as a similar but 
smaller battle around Loc Ninh, farther south but also near 
the border, was dying away. In both it was the North 
Vietnamese who chose to come and fight. The battles began 
not long after the publication of a long article by General 
Giap that hinted at changes in North Vietnam’s strategy. 
What has pushed Hanoi into this escalation of the war? 

Both Loc Ninh and Dak To have been, beyond much 
doubt, tactical victories for the Americans. At Loc Ninh the 
North Vietnamese put in about 6,000 troops ; they lost pos¬ 
sibly between 35 and 40 per cent of them in killed and 
wounded at a relatively small cost to the Americans. At 
Dak To they appear to have put in between 10,000 and 
12,000 men ; at the height of* the battle the Americans 
having flown in reinforcements, may have deployed slightly 
more. At Dak To the Nprth Victna^nese may again have 
suffered a casualty rate approaching 40 per cent. The 
Americans, some of whose units got badly caught below Hill 
875, suffered proportionately more casualties at Dak To than 
at Loc Ninh ; but their loss in killed and wounded of some¬ 
thing like a tenth of their troops was nothing like North 
Vietnam’s. The grisly rate of exchange in death at Dak To 
works out close to six to one in the Americans’ favour. 


Yet, knowing the weight of firepower the Americans can 
bring down in a pounding battle, the North Vietnamese 
by their own choice courted the danger of this sort of debit 
balance in the butcher’s bill. Why? There arc two riva 
theories. Both start from the same point. This is that the 
Vietcong’s irregular units, numbering perhaps between 
100,000 and 150,000 men, have lately been growing less 
effective as the Americans and their allies have pushed ^cad 
with their “ pacification ” programme in the populated area* 
near the coast. Both theories recognise that the war imposes 
a severe strain on the manpower resources of North Vietnam. 
Its regular army numbers just over 400,000 and its part-time 
militia about 500,000 ; both arc called upon to contribute 
to the 175,000 men engaged in air defence against American 
bombing in the north. In addition, Hanoi has to use something 
around 500,000 men to keep its war transport and supply 
system functioning. About 60,000 of the North Vietnamese 
regulars are inside South Vietnam: about 54,000 of them 
organised in their own units, while another 6,000 or so have 
gone to stiffen the Vietcong’s 58,000-strong regular units. 
The recent variation in these numbers has been only 
marginal. But there is evidence of strain: tlic number of 
youths recruited into the North Vietnamese army has gone 
up—and so has the number of defections. 

Where^. the two theories diverge is on how acute the str^ 
is on an economy that is nourished by a steady flow of 
and Chinese supplies. One hypothe^ is that, the strain ^ 
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SASEBO 



Ten 

175,000DWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

Sasebo's shipyard is busy place these days. Construction 
has begun on the first of ten 175.000 DWT tankers in 
the No 4 Building Dock, which has a capacity for vessels 
up to 220,000 DWT The world’s leading tanker operators 
choose Sasebo They know that Sasebo’s skills, know-how 
and capability can provide economical and profitable ves¬ 
sels in a remarkable short time 

Present world trends favor ever larger vessels and soon 
175,000 DWT tankers will be the accepted size. To meet 
these future needs Sasebo is enlarging its No. 3 & 4 docks 
to take vessels up to 300,000 DWT. 

Shipping realities call for ever bigger and more efficient 
tankers Sasebo is ready to supply the ships that industry 
demands. 
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Mini-skirts 
are out 


And maxi-skirts arc in In ICI NYLON, on hovercraft Nylon 

for the skirt of the Westland SR N 5 was developed and produced 

by ICI for the exacting tasks of amphibious operations 

And I( 1 N\ LON threads are used to sew helicopter markershccts, 

laid down in places that even a hovercraft can't get to. If 

you’re m industry and you use fibres, we may be able to save 

you money and keep you up to date Write to 

ICI 1 ibrcs Limited, Industrial Uses Department, llookstone Road, 

Harrogate, Yorkshire, for information and literature 
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evcre that North \ Vietnam will soon be forced to pull its 
cgular troops out < rf South Vietnam, leaving th^ war to 
immer down to th c level of small-scale guerrillai actions, 
"his is the optimist s’ thesis ; but there is not vep"y much 
vidcncc to support it. A sanctuary camp has been found 
bandoned in Caml )odia just across the border from Loc 
Jinh ; but it is more likely that this base camp was abandoned 
s a tactical prelude to the Loc Ninh battle than as part of a 
oncerted withdrawa L Nor is it easy to fit the battles of 
Ninh and Dak To into this theory. The argument has 
eipn advanced that ti hese were operations designed to conceal 
1C run-down of N(!>rth Vietnamese upits in the south— 
campfires left bun ling in the night ” to hide a retreat. 
,ui if General Giap had wanted to pull his regular units 
ack to the nort h he could have got them out 
irough Laos withou t much danger of being intercepted by 
he Americans. 

The other theory, based partly on an interpretation of 
Icncral Oiap’s rccem t writings. Is more plausible. It is that 
decision has been t. akeh in Hanoi to use the regular units 
) nourish, and, if pos siblc, to intensify the war in the south, 
i least until next No' v^ember's American presidential election 
over. The assumptic m is that such units will not be split up 
ml fed as reinforccr cents to guerrilla bands in the south. 

I is that they will sit t hrcatcningly along the Ixirder, drawing 
.merican forces tow* irds these areas and away from the 
lore densely popula ted regions where “ pacification ” is 
laking headway. Th* it, in turn, would enable the guerrilla 
irces to recuperate a md to intensify their own operations, 
ut there are snags. Units left inactive along the border 
ould lo.se men throug h sickness and morale through idleness, 
ilhout any compensi iting gain. Moreover, the Americans 
ave so many aircraft to fly troops in and out of an area that 
le mere threat of a concentration of North Vietnamese 
'oops may not produ< :e the required response. To force the 
mericans to fly reinf orcemeiits into the central highlands, 
K* North Vietnamese may well have 10 offer battle—as they 
id at Loc Ninh anc 1 Dak To. Iwen then, there is no 


guarantee that the Americans* hold on the pacification attias 
would be seriously weakened. 

If this is Hanoi’s new strategy, it is one it has been forced 
into—^by the intensification of the bombing in the north, and 
by the allies’ slow but steady progress against the Victcong’s 
small guerrilla units in the areas where most Vietnamese live. 
But it has a positive side as well. Such a policy would keep 
the graph of American casualties on a rising curve. It would 
produce yet more television pictures of killed and wounded 
American soldiers to make American voters ask themselves 
whether such a price is worth paying. Loc Ninh and Dak To 
and the recent intensification of guerrilla activity could be 
signs, that this policy has been put into effect in an election- 
year attempt to weaken the Americans’ resolve. 

But it is a risky strategy. It could lead to heavy casualties 
for the North Vietnamese, as these two battles have shown. It 
would certainly impose a considerable logistical strain on 
them ; the primitive nature of their supply system may 
explain why Loc Ninh and Dak To were not properly 
articulated into a concerted double blow. And it would court 
the danger of morale-shaking defeats. It could give President 
Johnson the opportunity to say to the voters: Look, here is 
in('onte.stablc proof that we arc winning this war. More¬ 
over, as memories are .short, the North Vietnamese would 
have to keep the war on the boil throughout the present 
dry season in the central highlands right up to early May. 
To .shake the Americans’ will decisively there would have to 
be more Dak Tos. Hanoi would have to send more troops 
south and accept heavy casualties that would weaken its 
ability to keep the war going after next November. 

It is for General Giap, the victor of Dien Bien Phu, to 
decide whether the war should be left to simmer or whether 
to bring it to a boil —and, if so, for how long. Having taken 
one beating at Dak To, he may not risk another. The 
Americans are not (he French. They can be encouraged 
by their performance a( Loc Ninh and Dak To. It is clear 
that the attritional balance has lilted in their favour. Hanoi 
is .still trying to find the answer. 
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Strikes: t wo bad, two better 


ailway rubbish 

is hard to believe that the latest labour 
ispute on British Rail ways really will 
ad to a go-slow of all train drivers on 
londay, and general n lil chaos by the 
)d of next week. But that was how it 
ill looked on I'luirsda y. The .story is 
orth telling over. I'rat iitionally British 
eight trains have pulk 2d along behind 
lein a separate little w. agon, containing 

guard whose job it w 'as to apply the 
rakes in an emergency /, and to warn 
>llowing trajns if there ' was an accident, 
fodern brake systems, a rid modern corti- 
•unications methods, 1 lave made the 


guard and his van redundant. 

(liven the previous agreements that the 
railways board has made with its workers, 
it is impossible to sack redundant guards 
-or anyone else, almost. But by standing 
up to a strike threat from the guards 
the railways board at the beginning of 
November obtained certain promises of 
improved productivity Iroiii the National 
Union of Railwaymen, including agree¬ 
ment by the NUR to the abolition of 
guards' vans, if not the guards who used 
to ride in them. Instead of their own 
private carriage, the guards would ride 
on the engine, usually in the empty and 


unused driving cab at the rear end of 
rcv'crsible diesel or electric locomotiv'es. 

'I'he engine drivers have a separate 
union. 'I'lie Associated Society of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers and Firemen is small— 
;i(>,5«)o members, to the NUR's 227,000— 
and exclusive. Its members now say that 
they are not having any hoi-polloi of 
NUR members travelling ,on “their” 
engines. Wliat is more, nobody had asked 
them to agree to the guards* agreement. 
So all ASLEF members will “work to 
rule ”—i.e. dally about—from next 
Monday : drivers asked to accept guards 
on their locomotives will refuse to take 
the trains out. 

There is more to this than mere bloody- 
niindedness. Many ASLEF members who 
used to work as firemen on steam loco¬ 
motives, but y^hq have of course not been 
.sacked now thit* shovelling coal is a 
dying craft, arc already being paid either 
for riding around unneeded in the 
drivers’ cabs of modern engines, or for 
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i^taymg in the depots doing nothing. The 
drivers’ union does not'^see why its mem¬ 
bers should carry an unnecessary NUR 
member (a former guard) on locomotives 
many of which already carry an unneces¬ 
sary ASLEF man (an ex-fireman), 
Someone might finally notice that train 
crews are sometimes three times the size 
they should be. 

Moreover engine-driving takes no vast 
skill ; but mainly prudence, watchfulness 
and knowledge of local track conditions. If 
NUR members were to be both prudent 
and watchful, and if by travelling on the 
locomotive they were able to pick up a 
knowledge of local track conditions, then 
nothing logical could stop NUR mem¬ 
bers being promoted to the highly paid 
drivers’ jobs. ASLEF cannot afford that 
sort of logic. It would disappear if it 
were recognised. 

Of course if the British Railways board 
had not in the past made agreements 
to cut route mileage and improve produc¬ 
tivity, but never, never to sack men, the 
whole absurd situation would not exist. 
But it does. It ha.s come to public atten¬ 
tion because the railways board at last 
has a labour relations member who is 
trying to put past follies to rights. If 
there is trouble next week it will be, in 
its way, a sign of progress. So the 
Minister of Labour has called for help 
from Mr Jack Scamp, who as an 
arbitrator has in the past reaffirmed the 
Britisli Railways policy of no redundancy. 
Mr Scamp says the drivers are talking 
nonsense. They are not the only ones. 

Docks : Christmas cheer 

I'hc last fizzle of this autumn’s Bare of 
dock strikes expired on 'Fuesday morning, 
when the 4,500 strikers who have kept 
London’s Royal group of docks at a 
standstill for eight weeks went back to 
work. For some time many—perhaps most 
—of the dockers in the Royals had 
wanted to start work again: but by 
tradition, or from fear of Mr Jack Dash's 
strong, striking friends, they were not 
prepared to say so clearly. With dockers* 
wives getting anxious about the Christmas 
turkey and the kids' presents, Mr Dash 
could not have held the strikers out much 
longer. His announcement that the strike 
could start again after Christmas may 
have been a mere face-saver, but it might 
be true as well. 

The reason why this unofficial strike 
in the Royal group was successful, while 
Mr Dash’s appeals to other London 
dockers were not, was because the Royal 
dockers actually did in some circum¬ 
stances stand to lose money by the new 
pay arrangements. The Transport and 
General Workers’ Union had been in¬ 
competent enough to put its signature 
to an unsatisfactory agreement, and was 
then incompetent enough to fail to con¬ 
vince its members in the Royals that it 
would put the error right. That the strike 
ver brings no credit to the union 
its officials; it was Mr Dash himself 
5b—although under heavy fire— 


Basington^s youngsters : at least tke'y had fun 

managed to withdraw his troops before 
they were decimated by the collapse of 
the strike. Maybe the union can still put 
its house in order in time to avoid the 
next clash. One doubts it. 

Teachers: out of school 

Common sense has at last prevailed in 
the teachers’ dispute with their local 
authority employers. Only in the eccentric 
district of Easington in County Durham 
did any children in fact miss a day of 
schooling as a result of the three-month- 
old dispute. For this much credit must 
go to the general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers, Sir Ronald 
Gould. The teachers’ militant action—a 
ban on school lunch duties, and on work¬ 
ing with newly employ^ unqualified 
teachers—was started at the beginning of 
this school term, during Sir Ronald’s 
ab.^ience at an international conference : 
the union executive then ap^ared to be 
asking for all its grievances to be 
redressed, which meant among other 
things a huge immediate w4ige rise. Sir 
Ronald has evidently persuaded his col¬ 
leagues that this was nonsense ; in any 
case the militants would ha^re lost most 
of their support if they asked a lot 
of non-militant teachers to stop 
drawing their pay through the Christmas 
holidays. 

So the union’s demands were fined 
down to an acceptable minimum. Its only 
solid victory is on school meals. The 
union used to insist that meals had to 
he supervised by teachers ; it has changed 
its mind and wants meals supervision to 
be “ voluntary ” not compulsory. That is 
all right, and nobody can object to the 
recruitment of some extra midday help 
in the schools. (If the charge for school 
meals has to go up again, .the teachers 
can of course be blamed for that.) Apart 
from that, the union has content^ itself 
with promises of inquiries into its 
grievances. A working party is to consider 
the employment of *' iin^Malified ” 
teachers ; but no serious person outside 


the NUT could | consider banning then, 
from the schools, | as that would exclude 
trainee teachers d ;oing their class practice 
foreigners hired [to teach languages, ex¬ 
change teachers f | rom overseas, and a loi 
of other indispet isable people. It would 
also leave a la |rge number of classr' 
with nobody in charge at all, which i: 
not a concession to be made to any trade 
union. 

Another work! ng party is to consider 
the system of difl erential payments above 
the basic salary scale : primary teacher 
have more head ships, secondary schoob 
have more head s of departments, cad' 
.secondary pupi I wins more salary 
“ point.s ” for sen ior teachers. This inquiry 
should report in time for the nexi 
biennial pay set tlement in April, 1969 
and can do no harm at all. Now thai 
the NUT has c limbed gracefully dowr 
from its militan t stand, the Prices anc 
Incomes Board too should be asked tc 
look at teachers’ pay : it would probably 
at last, give sc ime real benefit to tht 
senior teachers against whose interest.^ 
the NUT has cc »nsistently acted. 

Banks: a case 1 for recognition 
The bank clerl ks used to be as non¬ 
militant as the t eachers. A polite two-day 
token strike by ’ some members of tht 
National Union of Bank Employees ii 
Wales last Frida ly and Saturday does noi 
prove that they ' have entirely changed 
I'he union is 1 ;o have another demon¬ 
stration in SOUK ; northern and Midland 
towns on Deco inber 8th and 9th: and 
then it will t ry to disturb end-year 
accounting by a three-day stoppage ii' 
London as wel I as in Manchester and 
the north-west. NUBE wants the bank 
to recognise it. ' The banks’ trouble is thai 
they have nurt ured up and encouraged 
their own comj )any unions, and do nt>^ 
want to let the; ir friends down One scci 
their point. B) at Barclays manages tc 
recognise and n< sgotiate both with its own 
staff association and with NUBE ; wfiik 
Williams Deaco n’s is sensibly to organise 





Whoever would have thought you could sell 
a British house to a typical Frenchman? 


Guildway did-thanks to Export Intellimce.'^Pourquoipas?” 


GUILDWAY i.TD. have been manufacturing 
timber frame houses at Guildford for four¬ 
teen years. They have built up a successful 
business on the home front. But like many 
forward-looking companies they kept an eye 
open for opportunities overseas. 

The big break 

They were in constant touch with Export 
Intelligence, the free Board of Trade service for 
exporters. Through them Guildway heard about 
British Weeks—major promotions in which a 
great sales effort is made to offer British products 
in selected cities overseas. They ^rc asked to 
provide a show house at the British Week in 
Amsterdam. There they did u^ful business, and 
Were delighted to accept a similar opportunity at 
the Lyons British Week. Guildway erected their 
latest bungalow in the heart of the city. 

Great auceaaa 

Buyers from all over Europe siw the house in 
Lyons. Since then orders have been coming in 
steadily- £30,000 worth have already been 


placed. They have appointed a French distri¬ 
butor and gained valuable links with builders all 
over France. “Now we ha ve a base in France wc'rc 
really going places,” a Director said. 

Guildway cmphasi.se their debt to Export 
Intelligence. “To export houses at all is very 
very hard,” they say, “and the help of Export 
Intelligence has been invaluable.” 

How Export Intolllgonco can holp you 
We can assist with your special export prob¬ 
lems, point out your best overseas markets, 
introduce you to foreign agents and buyers and 
help plan a trip abroad for you. We can supply 
status reports on foreign firms, advise on Tariff 
and Import regulations, give details of overseas 
contracts out for tender and even provide a free 
stand at Joint Ventures in overseas fairs and assist 
with collective advertising. 

Our service is free, practical and confidential 
(the facts in this advertisement are published 
with the full approval of Guildway Ltd.). Take 
the first step now by ringing one of the numbers 
below. 


Export Handbooks 

The Board of Trade has issued three Export 
Handbooks -‘iServifes for British Exporters*^ 
*ECGD Credit Insurance and Financial Sup¬ 
port Services* and * Organisation for Overseas 
Marketing*, Together they contain 200 pages of 
information that every exporter should have. To 
get as many free copies of these three Handbooks 
as you require for day-to-day use by your export 
staff, write now to the Information Division, 
u.K. Publicity Section, Board of Trade, 1 
Victoria Street, London, s.w.i.__ 



MGOWn 

nnHiKnn 

at the Board of Trade 


Can m at N.Q. Laadaa: 
Ot<.24n MS3. Talax 2M77 


.. .„,,,..„T-i..7«78 afc«*idM«021-643822JTalo3S7WfcWa027i2107lTrtai44*14-C«rtHI«22 65426Ttl«i49267 

9321 Tolix 66104 llwiraiitN 0632 27575 Tolox 53X78 Cwliwwiiilll0900-82 3WB/9 
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in less than 61 hrs... by Ghana Airways 


superb VC 10 
jet-link service 



# London 4 direct flights every week 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday, 
all leaving at 12.30 p.m.—the lunch time flight. 

# Tuesday and Sunday flights non-stop to Accra 
in only 6i hours. 

# Rome—non-stop flight every Wednesday 
in under 4h hours. 

# Zurich—non-stop flight every Thursday 
in under 5 hours. 

# Daily connecting flights from Accra to most 
West African cities and connecting service 
to the Middle East by superb VC10 Jet. 


fly to accra-gateway to west Africa 

M3MDON 8 New Bond Street W.1. HYOe Park 1791 

S '. 52 Piazza Barberini, Rome 

.ivlfiiv- Box 536 (Rome Central) 465140 

Zurich Muhlegasse 17 479910 ^ 

i> —- ' . . . 
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,1 poll of its awn staff to see whether they 
yc&nt ffUBJE or not. On the question that 
most jiffepts the public—the extension of 
,ai)k q{»ning hours—the banks and 
VUBE would be firmly in alliance 
jgainit popular demand. The bank’s 
rivals-r-esj^ially the post office—must 
)C hoping that the union wins its battle. 

\iid one in the air 

The Britkh Overseas Airways Cor- 
noration. has been facii^ a go-slow by its ^ 
jilots. If the Airline ftlots’ Association 
Joes carry out its threat of a 48-hour 
trike next week, BOAG now says it will 
ock them all out indefinitely. It is 
heaper for BO AC to run no flights at all 
han to run flights with long delays and 
iTicertainties: and at this time of year 
here is plenty of room for all passengers 
)n other airlines. The pilots’ association 
s an amateurishly run concern, which is 
jrepared to do a sensible deal for more 
iinney, and which is annoyed at being 
isked to negotiate like all other airline 
inions through the nationalised air cor- 
K)ration'.s clumsy statutory joint 
icgotiatiiig coiimiittee. I'hcrc seems no 
;()od reason why the corjjoration should 
)e so stifl-necked about the form of the 
icgotiating machinery. 

Newspapers 

Nho’s in charge 
"lere ? 


)n Monday the Divi.sional Court, 
►resided over by tire Lord Chief Justice, 
.ord Parker, fined limes Newspapers 
.td .il^jooo for contempt of court. 'Fhe 
ontempt bad consisted of a caption 
ndei a picture publislied in the Suiidny 
rmcr of Mr M-irliael Abdul Malik 
formerly Michael X, ne de Freitas), tire 
Negro “activist.” The caption briefly des- 
ribed Mr Malik’s unedifying career. It 
/as publi.shed while Mr Malik was await- 
rg trial on a charge under the Race 
delations Act of iqflf), and was lield by the 
oiirt to be clearly “of a kind calculated 
» prejudice a forthcoming trial" since 
jury is not entitled to know anything 
f the prisoner’s bad character. The 
ditor of the Sunday Times, Mr Harold 
‘Vans, said he took ful] responsibility for 
^le publication. He also made it clear 
^iat he had not seen the offending matter 
efore. it apf.)eared. Affidavits from 
leinbers of the paper’s staff, and from 
legal advisers, showed that a system 
f safeguai'cLi against the publication of 
rejudicial material had not worked in 
tiis case ; among other things the young 
arrister who had read the pages immed- 
Uely l)efore they went to press had made 
mistake in clearing the offending cap¬ 
on for publication. All new.spapers, as 
know, can make mistakes. 

But in giving judgment Ix)rd Parker 
“used some surprise by declining to 
iipose even a syinljcdic penalty on the 
aper’s editor: “It is quite clear that 



Harold Evans- responsible, not culpable 


he knew nothing about this, and that an 
editor in his position could not be 
expected to know everything that was 
happening.” Mr Evans was responsible, 
but not culpable. Since Mr Evans is a 
first-class editor, and a courageous cam¬ 
paigner for individual rights, this 
judgment is welcome on personal grounds. 
But it is a clear breach of the tradition, 
previously uphold in the courts, that an 
editor is fully and personally answerable 
for the contents of the newspaper he 
edits. Of course it is not possible for the 
man nominally in charge to control every 
single act of his .subordinates. But the 
merit of the doctrine of personal respons¬ 
ibility is that it ensures that the buck 
stops .somewhere. Tlial doctrine, goodness 
knows, has recently been watered down 
as far as it applies to politicians. It really 
is a pity that Lord Parker shoukl have 
so signalK contributed to watering it 
down as it has been held to apply to 
journalists. Hi.s judgment is likely to 
cause plenty of worries to the courts— 
and perhaps even to editors—in the 
future. 


Censorship 

A way out book 


The conviction of the publishers Cialder 
and Boyars on a charge of obscenity for 
publishing “ Last Exit to Brooklyn ” is 
a serious setback to freedom of publica¬ 
tion in Britain. It is true that the judge 
imposed a fine of only £100 on the 
publishers ; l)ut the costs incurred for 
the defence alone amount to £15,000, 
and the publishers liave been required to 
pay £500 towards the costs of the prosecu¬ 
tion. This is harsh ; the prosecution con¬ 
ceded the serious motives of the pulilishers 
ill sponsoring the book. The summing up 
by the judge was eminently fair, in con¬ 
trast to some other recent effusions in 
this sphere. “ It ju.st won't do,” Judge 
(irahain Rogers told the jury, "to pick 
out the purple passages and put them all 


together. I'hat would be giving a com¬ 
pletely false picture. In making up your 
minds whether it tends to deprave and 
corrupt v(^u must take the book as a 
whole. * 

But is .1 jui\ the right body to make 
up its mind nn such an issue .* On the 
wliole tlie answer must be yes, since the 
alternatiNPs would be worse. Judges, b\ 
and large, tend to be illiberal, especially 
vN’here se\ in liteiaturc is concerned. No 
one can doubt that in the l.ady (diatterley 
ca.se the book would have been condemned 
bad It been left to tlie judge alone. A 
censorship board, either \(>luntarN 01 
statutory, w'ould be imole!al)le in a free 
society, so that if one is to have anv 
rensorship one must have a jury, even if 
on occasions they come to an unwelcome 
decision. It is difficult to see how the law 
which provides for a defence of publica¬ 
tion for the public good on the grounds 
of liteiary or other merit could be use- 
fullv amended at the moment. Fhe key 
lies in il^ piudeni administration. 'I'lie 
present pioseiuta)!! was not desiied by 
the Attoinex (Jeneial but v\as foiceil ujion 
Inm by tlie success of Sir C'.yril Black and 
aiK)tlier CA>n.se.r\alive Ml’, Sii CJliailes 
'laslot, in ol^taining a clestiuction otdei 
against the bfiok. 'I'iiis at any late will 
not lia|)pen again, since la.st summer's 
Griminal Justice Act lemoved from private 
citizens the right to take proceedings under 
the Obscene Publications .Act bt?r(ne a 
magistrate. 

J'he furution of the law is clearly not 
to act as an arliitci of Iiteiary taste noi 
even to uphold morality. It is leally to 
keep hard core poinogiaphv from becom¬ 
ing a public nuisance. Pornography, by 
whlcli is meant wiiting which has no 
other intent than arousing .sexual ap])etites 
in the reader, is almost as (jld as pro.stitu- 
tiori and piobably e({ually ineradicable 
in anv human society. All the law can 
do is to keep it m check. It wrnikl be 
much better employed doing this than 
persecuting books wbith whatever their 
obscene content are works of serious pur¬ 
pose. Fhe blame for the present debacle 
rests not .so rmicb on the Attorney (General 
or the Director of Public Pro.secutions as 
on the two busybody Gonservative MPs 
w'lio brought on their intervention. 


Devaluation 


Paper destroyer 


In the spate of post-devaluation inquests, 
one complaint against the Prime Minister 
has been unfair. Among the distinguished 
team of economic advisers that Labour 
brought int (3 the tenrporary civil service 
on its acce.ssion to office in 1964, at least 
two (Robert Neild and Nicholas Kaldor) 
had been on record as advocates of deval¬ 
uation even l^efore that date. During 
the run-up to the 1966 crisis, everylx)dy 
rightly as.sumed that these two (plus at 
least three others in Whitehall one could 
mention) inust again he recommending 
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devaluation, even if olker advisers were 
against it. At this stage rej^rts leaked out 
that Mr Wilson had somewhat melo¬ 
dramatically ordered the destruction of 
an internal pro-devaluation mernorandun) 
written by (presumably) these people. 
Our own private opinion at the time was 
that Mr Wilson had been wrong to 
reject devaluation, but right—if he was 
determined to stick by the $2.80 parity— 
to dramatise his decision in this bound-to- 
be-leaked way. It was the only effective 
method of putting an end to the sort 
of speculation against sterling that was 
based on such not-quite-inside gossip as 
“ hut sundy Kaldor and Neild and others 
must l)e saying. . . ” 

Now, after the devaluation, the story 
has been revived as a sign that the Prime 
Minister was a blind rejector and book- 
Imrner of all expert inside advice. This 
is nonsense. He followed what he 
regarded as the broad middle road of 
orthodox opinion right to the end of its 
cul-de-sac. 


Health services 

A hotch-potch 
measure 


A lot of people in the health and welfare 
held have thought of a lot of things that 
they would like to have statutory approval 
for and have incorporated them into the 
Health Services and Public Health Bill. 
I’hat, at least, is tlie impression given by 
this measure, which ranges from private 
hospital beds to the home help service 
(made obligatory) to the ophthalmic ser¬ 
vice (made permanent) tt) child minders 
(restricted). 

The clauses dealing with private prac¬ 
tice incorporate a deal made between 
the Minister of Health and hospital 
doctors. At present private patients can be 
admitted only to beds specially designated 
as private under the original act of 1946. 
They have never been fully used ; their 
occupancy rate is only afH)ut 50 per cent, 
compared with over 80 per cent for health 
service beds. So their total number is 
being reduced ; but as a result of this 
bill a patient can be admitted privately 
to any bed that suits his needs without 
it having to be set aside for private treat¬ 
ment. At the .same time charges for pay 
l>eds will be fixed nationally according 
to the class of hospital, instead of by 
reference to individual costs, and the limit 
on the fees that doctors can charge private 
patients in health service hospitals is being 
withdrawn. 

A potentially more interesting clause 
allows a hospital providing, teaching facjli- 
ties for medical students to be designated 
as a university hospital instead of a teach¬ 
ing hospital, which means that, though 
the university will be represented, it will 

f intinue to be administered by a hospital 
anagement committee instead of by an 
mdependent board of governors. The 


intention at present is to designa^te,, as 
university hospitals the hospitals be 
used by the new medical schools at 
Southampton and* Nottingham. This 
means that their students will get their 
clinical experience in hospitals where they 
will .see the sort of cases and pipblems 
they are most likely to meet when they 
are qualified, instead of spending a lot 
of time learning about the rare diseases 
and still rarer treatment that they meet 
in London teaching hospitals. What a 
pity that this new class of hospital had 
not been thought of l>efore St. Thomas’s, 
King’s and so on took over completely 
their neighbouring district hospitals. 

Anyone who looks after a child, other 
than a relative, for gain and for more 
than two hours in a day will, under clause 
57, become subject to the same strict con¬ 
trol by local health departments as full¬ 
blown day nurseries do now. If pursued 
toughly, this will stamp out the casual 
child-minder whose servic.es arc in demand 
in poor districts but whose standards may 
leave much to be desired. The authorities 
are right to worry about the grisly aspects, 
such as tragedies from oil-stove fires. But 
the trouble is they are under no obligation 
to extend their own nursery facilities— 
indeed the latest government instructions 
are that they should not. It is all too 
likely that keen health authorities will ban 
minders who.se premises are no worse 
than their charges’ own poor homes— 
and so prevent mothers working unless 
they have a willing relative at hand or 
can get a rare place in a local authority 
nursery. 


Liberals 

Irrelevant 

revelations 


This week’s “ crisis ” in the Liberal party 
has provided the country with a little, 
much needed, light relief between the 
drama of devaluation and the ap()oint- 
inent of a new Chancellor. And the fact 
that it ha.s made the party look exceed¬ 
ingly silly is unlikely to damage what is 
left of its electoral chances. Last Satur¬ 
day, the party’s executive committee 
(ino.stly non - parliamentarians) felt 
obliged to note “ with serious concern ” 
the failure of the Liberal party “ to make 
an impact on the electorate as an altern¬ 
ative to the two discredited main parties.” 
Not unreasonably most newspapers 
regarded this as aq attack on Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe’s leadership of the party. “ Crassly 
unfair,” cried Mr Lubbock, the Liberal 
Chief Whip, and then seemed to threaten 
the executive and any other “ unconstruc- 
tive ” party body with instant abolition ; 
a somewhat illiberal over-reaction. 

Before the chairman of the executive 
CG^ld deny that it was untrue that not 
all loved Jeremy, one, unnamed. Liberal 
MP confessed privately to The Guardian 
that he woujd like to abolish the lot. 



Jeremy Thorpe : hello» not goodbye ? 


parliamentary party, outside bodies, 
Young Liberals, Mr Thorpe and all. 
Bring back Grimond to head a new party 
was his solution. This was arguably the 
most sensible advice the Liberals have 
received all year, but Mr Lubbock immed¬ 
iately replied with another statement 
saying Mr Thorpe’s leadership was ” un¬ 
questioned ” by any of the j i Liberal 
MPs. And there the comedy rested, to lie 
resumed at the next meeting of the 
executive. 

By mid-week the Liberals had 
certainly made an impact at last, but it 
probably wasn’t quite the one the 
executive intended. But both sides had 
proved their point; the Liberal party is 
regarded as irrelevant both in Parliament 
and in the country. 

By-elections 

Favourite wins 
Derby 


In a moderately low turnout (64J per 
cent), the Conservatives duly and sub¬ 
stantially increased their majority at last 
week’s West Derbyshire by-election. 
Labour’s share of the poll fell from 37.? 
per cent in 1966 to 18.3 per cent now. 
From this drop of 18.9 per cent, the 
winning Conservative picked up an extra 
7.1 per cent; the Liberals an extra 6.6 
per cent ; and a newly appearing 
Independent with no obvious policy picked 
up 5.2 per cent. The last two did rather 
well: the Liberals squeezing ahead of 
Labour into second place. The net 13 per 
cent swing from Labour to the Conserva¬ 
tives would win them all three Latour 
scats with by-elections now pending * 
Dudley (9.1 per cent Tory swing needed), 
Acton (-.7 per cent), and Meriden ( 3-7 
per cent). But this is not a noticeably 
worse Labour performance than the 
Government was already marking tip 
before devaluation* 
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Are 

‘hidden costs^ 
eating into your 

profits? 


Now, more than ever, is the time to eradicate 
‘hidden costs' that cut profits, and eat into effici¬ 
ency. One source of these avoidable costs is in¬ 
efficient lighting. Did you know that it may be 
adding pounds to your overheads? 

BURNING MONEY 

Electric lamps—like most other things — 
grow older every day. But they continue to bum 
the same amount of electricity. So you’re getting 
less light and your working efficiency is reduced. 
You’re actually burning money! It’s cheaper, and 
more efficient, to change the lamp than to con¬ 
tinue this wasteful process. 

But changing one lamp at a time, whether it’s 
still working or not, is also wasteful. Labour 
costs can range from between 10/- to £$ for each 
change when you take into account labour time, 
erection of scaffolding or ladders, and lost pro¬ 
duction time. And if you add the cost of cleaning 
the lamp fitting—labour charges can be doubled. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFITS WITH 
PUNNED MAINTENANCE 

The modem—and efficient—answer is to use 
Philips ‘Planned Maintenance’ scheme. This 
simply means that you change and clean yopr 
lamps in groups... to a plan which is convenient 
to you. The benefits will be seen immediately. 
You’ll get improved lighting ^oughout your 
office or factory—with no variations in lighting 
quality caused by old and new lamps working 
together. 

PHIUPS 


Hidden costs caused by haphazard replace¬ 
ments will be eliminated—and you’ll be able to 
budget more accurately for lighting. By changing 
lamps at a time chosen by you, you’ll avoid dis¬ 
rupting work. Remember, too, that with Planned 
Maintenance, fittings will be cleaned regularly. 
That means staff will work more effidently. And 
a well-lit environment improves safety—adds 
prestige. 


HERE'S AN EXAMPLE OF HOW 
PUNNED MAINTENANCE HELPS 
YOU SAVE MONEYI 


Scheme details: Fluorescent fittings for office 
area consisting of 500 two-lamp 5ft 65W fittings. 
Operating time 5,000 hours per annum. Cleaning 
schedule once per year. Lamp discount 
Cost of individual lamp replacement 10/- per 
lamp. Cost of replacing lamps when cleaning i/- 
per lamp.(Average lamp life 7,500 hours.Figures 
averaged over three years.) 

SIMPLE, ECONOMIC, EFFICIENT 

Philips Planned Maintenance is simple, eco¬ 
nomic and efficient. And it’s highly flexible- 
can be tailor-made to your own requirements. 
Philips will be pleased to give you more detailed 
mmpics of how it works, how it can help you to 
mi lighting costs and increase efficiency. Ask 
your secretary to return the coupon below— 
it will bring you a copy of our booklet 


HAPHAZARD 

REPLACEMENT 

PUNNED 

MAINTENANCE 

667 

U) No. of lamps 
required per 
annum 

1,060 

£320.11.6 

fb) Nett cost of 
lamps 

£486.12.6 

£333.10.6 

((.; Oist ol labour 

£50.0.0 


Cd) Cost of labour 
for 2% 
haphazard 
replacements 

£16. 0.0 

£654. 1.6 

TOTAL 

£540.12.8 

CONCLUSION 


Even allowing for haphazard, i.c. maximum 
lamp replacements, the saving is obvious. 

£654.1.6 fats £54642.6 


YOU SAVE £113.9.0 EVERY YEAR 


'Guide to Planned Maintenance*.. 


YOUR 
FIRST STEP TO 
CUT HIDDEN COSTS 

• ^ Complete this coupon and post today to; 

PhlHps EkHMcal Ltd., Ughting DMsioii 
CMtury Hoasa, Shaftesbury Ava^ Landau WC2 

Please send me a copy of your booklet *Guide to Planned Maintenance* and 
further details of how / can cut lighting costs. 


NAME. 


lead the world 
In lighting ^0 

ADDRESS. 


COMPANY. 


posmoii 


.PL3727/lMr 
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WE 

EXPAND OUR 
WORLD-WIDE 
INTEREST^ 


There's no holding a progressive international group like DUNLOP. In America 
we’re expanding our tyre factory in Buffalo and our sporttS goods operatipns in 
Westminster. S. Carolina. We’ve opened the first golf ball factory in New Zealand, 
started on new factories in Trinidad and Zambia; Dunlop Semtex has acquired a 
50°/o holding in an Italian company and our General Rubber Goods Division has 
extended its European operations into Holland. Why do we invest overseas? 
Because we compete in the world league and by selective investment we strengthen 
our world-wide competitiveness. 

So keep your eye on Dunlop, the international group with 116 factories in 20 
countries and 104,000 people on the payroll. 



THE DUNLOP COMPANY LIMITED 
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THE WORLD 


International Retort 



Near the edge : miiitant Greek Cypriots (left) and Turkish Cypriot refugees 


The perils and penalties 
of brinkmanship 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


The past week’s events in Cyprus have 
seem^ like a game of blind man’s buff 
played close to the edge of a precipice 
by a gang of drunks. Almost hourly the 
pendulum swings of informed opinion 
make even the most seasoned observers 
dizzy. At 3 o’clock one is told that a 
final settlement of the Cyprus question 
only awaits Archbishop Makarios’s sig¬ 
nature ; at 4 o’clockv one is told that 
Turkish warships* are 15 miles off 
Kyrenia and that war is imminent. By 
Thursday afternoon it looked as if, with 
luck, a patched-up deal would be worked 
out and would dispel the immediate 
danger of war; but that the Cyprus 
question, like the poor, would remain 
with us. 

Through it all, a remarkable feature 
of the crisis has been the external calm 
of the island. Unlike 1964, intercom- 
mu nal violence has not spread like a 
forest fire to every village and hamlet; 
the fact that Greeks and Turks are not 
actually massacring one another is a 
bonus point which the rest of the world 
has overlooked. And if Cypriots are not 
actually murdering one another, why 
should Greece and Turkey go to war 
over them ? 

Obviously, the Greek Cypriot national 
guard is a much more disciplined force 
than it was three years ago. But the 
Greeks have little reason for self-con¬ 
gratulation over die present crisis. Rarely 
hag there been a Cypriot Crisis in which 
'^in terms solely of its immediate causes 
;;^^ilt has belonged so much to one side. 
The Cypriot government’s decision to 


send “ police patrols ” into the village of 
Ayios Theodores two weeks ago was a 
foolhardy exercise in brinkmanship, 
executed in defiance of judicious warnings 
from United Nations officials, the 
American ambassador and the British 
high commissioner. It is hard to escape 
the conclusion that the Greeks decided 
the time had come not merely to show 
the flag but to show who is top dog ; 
and that the whole operation was planned 
with an unusual degree of byzantine 
cunning. Undoubtedly, President 
Makarios was egged on by General 
Grivas, and never imagined where it 
might all end ; but ultimately a large 
measure of blame belongs to him. A great 
many Greek Cypriots, to their credit, now 
deeply regret the whole affair, although 
it is difficult to find one who will go on 
record as saying so. 

The political cri.sis that inevitably fol¬ 
lowed the battle at Ayios Theodores has 
been skilfully exploited by the lurks on 
the one hand and the Russians on the 
other. With the rest of the world dis¬ 
tracted by Britain’s devaluation crisis, 
the Turkish government realised that this 
was the time to over-react, and get away 
with it. Hence the virtual ultimatum to 
the Greek government—the main point 
of which was the demand that the Greeks 
.should withdraw the troops which they 
clandestinely sent into the island in 1964. 
As for the Russians, thpf have skilfully 
played it both ways; in Ankara the Turb 
have been told that the Russians are 
behind them all the way, while in 
Nicosia Archbishop Makarios—^who has 


seen the Russian ambassador three times 
in four days this week—has been advi.sed 
that the Turkish threats are l}luff and 
that as a genuine neutralist he iinist do 
everything in his jxjwer to resist the 
pressures of the Anglo-Americans. 

The net result is that the situation 
at the moment is as complicated as it 
could be. The outside chance of a lasting 
solution emerging cannot be overlooked, 
but old Cyprus hands find this liard to 
believe. The likeliest outcome is that as 
part of a short-term package deal, the 
(ireek government will gradually with¬ 
draw the 8,000-9,000 “ illicit ” troop.s who 
were smuggled into the island three years 
ago. The timing of their withdrawal will 
he haggled over, but it is not a sub¬ 
stantial issue. It will mean the death-knell 
for the next decade or more of the move¬ 
ment for enosis (union of Cyprus with 
Greece). The Greek troops have had a 
double function: they entered Cyprus 
ostensibly to protect the Greek Cypriots 
against the threat of a Turkish invasion ; 
l3ut gradually they came to regard their 
main function as that of a watchdog on 
the activities of the Cypriot government 
which has flirted with President Nasser 
and his allies and at times with the 
communist block. In 1964 the Greek 
forces entered the island with some 
degree of unofficial Anglo-American 
blessing—though this would never be 
acknowledged ; if they are now booted 
out at Turkey’s insistence, the way will 
be paved for some kind of solution which 
would reaffirm Cyprus’s independence 
and its exclusion from Nato’s orbit. 

But will this really happen ? A great 
deal still depends on whether the Turks 
are prepared to withdraw their troops 
as well fjrom the island—and one of 
Ankara’s, basic articles of faith has always 
been that the 650-strong Turkish con¬ 
tingent is established legally in Cyprus 
under the terms of the i960 treaties. 
If, as part of a quid pro quo, the Turks 
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agree to witfidraw their force, it will be 
an extraordinary reversal of their whole 
position. They arc likely to take such 
a step only if they have a reasonable 
promise of a permanent solution which 
substantially satisfies I'urkish claims in 
other directions. 

Amid the general confusion and tension 
certain facts are })asic. I'he first is that 
the whole Athens-Nicosia relationship has 
been transformed in the past seven 
months. Archbishop Makarios’s govern¬ 
ment loathes the Greek military junta 
(though it will never say so) and is in 
no mood to heed any advice that Athens 
may offer. Hence it would be happy to 
.see’ the Greek troops quit the island. 
Second, if the Greek troops do go, it 
will not be the unqualified blessing that 
many people in Britain and America 
imagine ; to some extent the Greek forces 
have exerted a restraining influence, and if 
it i.s removed there is a greater likelihood 
that in any future village clashes the 
Greek Cypriot national guard will go 
berserk. Third, though the way may be 
))avcd for an agreement on “ indepen¬ 
dence ” along lines on which the Greek 
CXpiiots and the I'urkish government 
arc osteiisiblv agreed, the gulf between 
Nicosia and Ankara is still enormous. 
The l urks are wedded to the principle 
of separatism in Cyprus, whether they 
withdraw the Turkish military contingent 
or not. President Makario.s is still wedded 
to the concept of a unified state in which 
the (ireck Cvpriot majr)rity dcniiinates 
the Turkish Cypriot minority. Recently 
there have been hints that President 
Makarios would be prepared to talk 
directly with the Turkish government : 
there is little sign that Ankara wants to 
talk directly with him. 

France 

The light through 
the fog 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

In his yBth year General de Gaulle is as 
fighting fit as ever. He showed it the week 
after his birthday with a particularly 
hrilliant performance at his six-monthly 
press conference. He was as boring as 
u.sual when he was reciting his country's 
economic achievements and turning a 
blind eye to their less creditable aspects. 
But as soon as he switched to foreign 
affairs he was at his biting best. Let them 
be no mistake. General de Gaulle has not 
mellowed. On the contrary, he is more 
aggre.ssive and le.ss ambiguous than in the 
past. 

Even the di^bting Thomases who did 
not believe in his determination to keep 
Britain out of Europe must now be con¬ 
vinced. He not merely vetoed Britain's 
admission. He even vetoed any negotia- 
-^'|ions. He openly threatened his five 
^^JpiaUners with the collapse of the common 
‘ lll^et if they should dare to embark on 
Aks with Britain. C^n the Arab-Israeli 



conflict, he produced his own version of 
what had happened and for the first time 
publicl) accused the Israelis of pre¬ 
meditated aggression. There was a special 
gleam in his eye when he retold the story 
of Ills Canadian expedition and iriuni- 
phantU repeated his \’ivc Ic Qiicbcc 
lihrr. OnK on international financial 
problems did lie fail to expatiate as mucli 
as some people had expected and others 
feared. But he did restate his distaste for 
the existing system and his predilection for 
gold—whose three main qualities, “ im¬ 
mutability, impartiality, universality,’’ 
sounded almost like the new motto of 
the French republu. 

Since .self-criticism is not a Gaullist fail¬ 
ing, it is easy to show liow the general 
would look if judged by his own criteria. 
If the Suez affair in 1956 revealed the 
“ warring" temper of Israel, it may be 
wortfi recalling tJiat General de Gaulle 
was at the time in favour of the Anglo- 
French expedition. And if the aggressive 
nature of Israel was so obvious, why did 
he go cm supplying it with arm.s until the 
very eve of the conflict .•* Again, whatever 
one’s views on the future of the French 
Canadians, it is amu.sing to recall how 
Gaullists inveiglied against “ foreign in¬ 
terference " whenever anybody dared to 
suggest that the Algerians might be en¬ 
titled to independence. Finally, the 
general's new version of “ Britannicus,'* 
a five-act comedy on the changes in 
Britain's European f>olicy, would have 
been funnier still with a prologue describ¬ 
ing how the Rome T’reaty got through the 
French parliament because the Gaullists 
who voted against it were not numerous 
enough to throw it out. 

But it is less important to pick holes 
in the Gaullist argument than to empha¬ 
sise the general's determination and 
measure its likely consequences. On Israel 
his proposals did not differ greatly from 
the successful British resolution in the 
United Nations. As for Canada, many 


people here feel that he lacks the financial 
means to back his eloquence. In the 
common market debate, on the other 
hand, French officials are convinced that 
their partners will not dare to do more 
than grumble. They are relying in par- 
ticular on German flexibility. 

More complicated is the verdict on the 
battle over gold and the dollar, that is to 
say over the long-term struggle against 
American leadership of the western world. 
General de Gaulle may have left most of 
the game to officials, so as not to overplay 
his hand ; he is not necessarily convinced 
that the current gusts will blow down the 
present financial system and bring bad 
the gold standard. The meeting of mem¬ 
bers of the gold pool in Frankfurt on 
November 25th, without M. Brunet, the 
Governor of the Bank of France, was not 
only a snub. It was a reminder that nearly 
ten years after his return to power 
CJeneral de Gaulle’s dream, or grand 
design, of a continental coalition that he 
might lead if necessary against the United 
States is as distant as ever. Probably he 
has never had either the means or the 
method for achieving iiis goal. 

T o construct a grand design i.s not the 
only historical feat that the general might 
})erform. To prevent others from erecting 
theirs is another, and in this General de 
Gaulle has been much more successful. 
Helped by the American.s' entanglement 
in Asia, he has played his limited cards 
with the utmost skill. How long will he 
continue to do so :* 

The general himself provided an 
answer with a joke : a day or five years, 
he said, and then, amid growing laughter, 
maybe ten or fifteen. A question about 
what comes after was a fitting conclusion 
to this “ press conference.” The paradox 
of the present French situation is that 
General de Gaulle still dominates the 
political stage, while raprrs’^aul'ismi’ 
dominates the minds of Frenchmen. 

The ff»g enveloping Lille on Friday, 
November 24th, was in a sense symlxjlic. 
It was in General de Ciaulle’s birthplace 
that the faithful gathered for the major 
cxrngress which was to mark the meta¬ 
morphosis of the movement. T'he name is 
no longer the same. (T he fiftli and latest 
label is runion dcs dcmocrates pour ^ 
Vc republique.) But the problem has not 
changed : how to turn into a party a 
vague kind of movement conipletelv 
dependent for its programme, policy atwi 
everything else on a single legendary 
figure ^ The problem has only l)ecome 
more difficult now that Crencral de 
Gaulle's support in the country 
dropped from 80 per cent to a 
majority and now that the Gaullists mUst, 
Irowever tactfiillv, prepare for the suc¬ 
cession. 

The prescription rev'ealed at Lille is the 
expected one. T'he Gaullist niavem^^ 
must be turned into a big modern, con* 
servative party. T’he means suggestfid 
keep the structine together are nione 
fashioned. It is that old cement: 
communism. For General de Gau]le» wjio 
can .still muster a proportion—if . only * 
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dwindling one—of former left-wing votes, 
a more ambiguous formula would l)e more 
(onvenient. But the general’s successors 
■ijP unlikely to keep any left-wing votes 
and one of the purposes of the Lille 
longress was to designate M. Pompidou 
as the unofficial heir-apparent. On Sunday 
afternoon, to crown the proceedings, 
almost all the ministers were sitting on 
the long platform. There was Malraux, 
the intellectual, Couve de Murville, the 
new favourite since his smilingly success¬ 
ful performance on television and Michel 
l)ehre, still the darling of the rank-and- 
ftle. Vet thanks to the blessing of the 
Klys^, it was Cieorges Pompidou who was 
the master of ceremonies and the chief 
speaker. 'I'he private secretary has grown 
into a dauphin. 

AltlK)Ugh everything had been splendid- 
Iv organised in the big exhibition hall at 
Lille, the congress did not go without a 
hitch. For once the faithful rebelled and 
scored a semi-success. I’he statutes pio- 
posed for the new party—or movement or 
whatnot—sugge.stecJ that it slmuld he 
headed hy five .secretaries. Tliese could 
lie managed by the prime minister m<jrc 
easily than a single man, particularly if 
lie had the standing of .somebody like M. 
Dehrc. Ihe rank-and-file wanted one 
general secretary to be elected imme¬ 
diately. The compromise reached was that 
there will be one secretary, but he will 
be picked by the central coiiiinittee in 
the ne.xt six months. M. Pompidou thus 
has half a year in which U» impose a man 
(»f his choice. 

'I'he ta.sk of the heir-apparent is quite 
umgh. He must reckon with competitors 
within his own movement, lie must watch 
M. Gisaird ITFLstaing, who fancies himself 
as a better candidate for the leailersbip 
•f a conservative coalition. And all the 
time he knows that if he .sets a foot wrong 
bis political life can be cut short by his 
master. To top it all,- as things now stand, 
be would probably be defeated by M. 
Mitterrand, the candidate of the left, in 
a presidential poll. 

This is where anti-C(*mmunisrn corne.s 
m. The (iaullists hope to frighten the 
middle classes into voting for them. Their 
ininiediate puq)ose is to convince the 
French public that M. Mitterrand is bound 
tc» be the “ prisoner ” of the communists 
and that coexistence with Russia does not 
at all go with a liking for “ totalitarian 
dictatorship ” at liome. The snag i.s that, 
to judge by recent parliamentary and 
local elections, the red bogey no longer 
inspires real fear. Can the Caullists now 
revive it through active pmpaganda, hav¬ 
ing unwittingly contributed to the reverse 
process ? 

The French radio, so keen on reporting 
Mr Wilson’s misfortunes in the opinion 
polls, forgot on Monday to publicise a 
similar sounding taken nearer home. 
According to data published in VExpress, 
if a presidential election were held now, 
M. Mitterrand would top the poll with 47 
per cent of the votes, compared with 34 
per cent for M. Pompidou and tq per 
eent for M. discard D'Estaing. In the 
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second round, M. Mitterrand would defeat 
M. Pompidou by 53 to 47 per cent, 'l lius, 
gaullism may prove more transient than 
it looked this week either in Lille or in' 
the Rlvsw Palace. 

Italy 

New frontier 
for Christian 
Democrats 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Almost on the eve of a general election, 
the Christian Democrats have just been 
holding their tenth national congress in 
Milan. For two decades the party has 
been dominant in Italy. With 1,600,000 
caid-bolding members (about 200,000 le.ss 
than the Communist party) it controls 
iiK^re than a third of the Chamber. There 
is no foreseeable peaceful democratic alter¬ 
native to government by a coalition in 
which the CUiristian Democrats have the 
lion's .share of power. 

But times have changed since 194^- 
T’oday the Christian Democrats are a 
moderate C’atholic - Social - Democratic 
party with a turbulent left wing which is 
creeping up from 23 to 24 per cent of the 
membership. Some of the conservative not¬ 
ables of dc Ga.speri’s day have survived 
but their influence is less than marginal, 
lilven the once redoubtable right-winger, 
Signor Scelba, who now holds the digni¬ 
fied but honorary position of president of 
the party (and chairman of the congres.s), 
has ceased to oppose the new leftward 
course which has now been sanctioned by 
three years’ experience of coalition govern¬ 
ment with the Socialists. 

I'he Milan congress’s task was to perfect 
the new image that the party will present 
to the electorate next year and to sort 
out the rival strengths and positions of the 
leaders and their groups. 'I'he Christian 
Democrats are reshaping their party on 
the model of the Democrat party in the 
United States ; it is to be in the image 
created hy Kennedy, new frontier and all. 
T’his means abandoning the party's old 
character of a strictly confessional party 
tied to the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
more jealous of religious freedoms (and 
privileges) than of civil rights. “ Religious 
freedom would not last an hour without 
civil freedom,” Signor Rumor, the party 
secretary, told the confess. This is new 
talk from Italian Catholics and a break 
with their old tradition of hostility to 
liberal institutions and specular power. 

If the party fulfils its pledges, the next 
parliament should see a Ireal eflort to put 
new life into the sick and ailing adminis¬ 
tration. Every brancli of lit is out of gear, 
from the civil service to-the schools and 
universities, the magistr^icy, the health 
service and municipal government. Neither 
the Christian Democrats nor the Jtocial- 
ists have shown any iiM^rfeed abiltw to 
cope with administrative ireforni. Their 
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sights are fixed on the snow'v heights of 
expanding prrxJuction and social justice. 
Plain gootl government, which was once 
the tradition of the old liberal right, has 
seemed 100 modest an aim for any modern 
political party. The Christian liemocrats 
have now re-established this ideal and are 
[iledged to start off by putting through the 
ir>ng promised reform of regional decen¬ 
tralisation. 

\o evidence of any remarkable shift 
or change in the leadership was prexiuced 
at the congress. I’he party really has no 
single leader, l)ut is governed hy a handful 
of centre left moderates each with his own 
group. I’ogethcr these groups form the 
party's recognised majority and their lea¬ 
ders have been nicknamed the “ polit- 
bureau." T hey are Signor Rumor (party 
secretary), Signor Moro (prime minister). 
Signor Fanfani (foreign minister), Signor 
Colombo (treasury minister) and Signoi 
Piccoli (deputy parly secretary). As a 
wiiolc, the majority suffered a setback 
at the congress ; it lost 18 .seats when 
elections to the party's national council 
were held on Monday, the last day of 
the congress. But the personal standing of 
bf)th Signor Moro and Signor Fanfani 
appears enhanced and no government 
changes are expected. 

Shades of difference over foreign polics 
and the Communists were j>ercpptil)le 
among the moderate leaders, hut the party 
line was laid down firmly hy Signor Moro 
and Signor Rumor. It includes a polite 
but firm refu.sai to widen the coalition 
to include the (ajnimunisLs, firm loyalty 
to the Atlantic Alliance, and friendship 
for the Ihiited States combined with the 
view that the war in \’ietnam is point¬ 
less and should he .stopped. On this head 
the congi'ess was unanimous. It alst) 
unanimou.sly applauded the pledge to go 
on “ lioping" that Britain might .some 
day join the common market. The 
Christian Democrats are no longer tlie 
“ little Europeans ” they used to be. 

On two of these issues, the left-wing 
op{)osition within the party, differs from 
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the majority. It wants a “dialogue " with 
the Communists and a giradual disengage¬ 
ment from the Atlantic alignment. A 
third faction, led by the minister of the 
interior, Signor 7 'aviani, obtained un- 
exp>ected sup|>ort from the congress but 
can hardly expect to make any political 
impact. It agrees with the left wing in 
wanting “ discussion “ with the Com¬ 
munists, but stands with the moderates in 
supporting the Atlantic alignment. 

The divorce question cast a shadow 
over tlie proceedings in Milan. A bill to, 
introduce civil divorce, presented by a! 
Socialist, has the support of all the “ lay ”1 
parties from the Liberals to the Coni-1 
munists (with the single exception of the 
neo-fascists). But for emotional reasons 
the C^hristian Democrats are determined 
to resist it at all costs. In the parliamen¬ 
tary committee the non-Catholic parties 
got a preliminary measure pa.ssed by a 
majority of one and the Christian Demo¬ 
crats have now taken fright at the spectre 
of an anti-clerical block. They believe 
the country is still fundamentally against 
divorce and that a referendum would 
settle the matter once and for all. I'hc 
Roman Catholic hierarchy is also in. 
favour (jf a referendum and the Vatican 
newspaper Ossf’rvatore Romano has said 
that in view of the spread of “ anti¬ 
clericalism ” the Catholics must stand up 
and ('ount themselves. 

They will do this in any case at the 
forthcoming elections when most observers 
expect to see an increase in the Catholic 
vote. 1 'he Christian Democrat leaders are 
doubtless praying that it will not be too 
conspicuous. A big Catholic vote is the 
one thing that could upset their applecart. 
It could destroy the coalition, revive the 
spirit uf CJatholic integrationalism and 
spoil the fair prospect of democratic 
gnjwth and consolidation under the centre 
left alignment. Such a disaster is not really 
likely, hut the divorce issue is an unknown 
quantity which could upset all rational 
calculations. 


India 

Legalistic fiddling 
as Calcutta burns 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

In troubled West Bengal, the political 
crisis touched off by the dismissal of the 
communist-dominated ministry last week 
has now turned into a constitutional 
impasse. On Wednesday, when the state 
assembly met to take a vote of confidence 
in the successor government, the speaker 
summarily adjourned it sine die on the 
grounds that it had been illegally called 
into session. He argued that the constitu¬ 
tion did not give the governor authority 
to dismiss a ministry at his discretion ; 
therefore a session called on the advice 
of its successor government had no legal 
validity. 

Both the governor in Calcutta and the 
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Calcutta: the police close in 


central government in New Delhi were 
stumped by this surprise development. 
Most constitutional experts here agree 
that the speaker had exceeded his 
powers but there is no remedy available 
except his removal by a vote of no con¬ 
fidence. A motion signed by 148 members 
of the 2Bo-strong assembly has already 
been submitted. It will take at least two 
weeks, however, l^efore the assembly can 
be reconvened. During this time it looks 
as if the communists and their allies will 
try to decide the issue on the streets. 

Just as the assembly was adjourned, 
a missile hurled at the frail 76-year-old 
chief minister caught him on his fore¬ 
head, drawing blood. But worse is un¬ 
doubtedly in store. Since November 22nd, 
the day the ministry was sacked, mobs 
on the rampage have had to be put down 
by strong police action, including some 
shooting. This has contributed to build¬ 
ing up Bengali emotions against New 
Delhi which admirably suits the com¬ 
munists. Misgivings over the communist 
terror tactics are getting submerged 
in resentment against New Delhi for 
having precipitated a crisis which is 
pushing Bengal deeper into chaos every 
day. 

In the difficult weeks ahead, Mrs 
Gandhi’s government will sorely need the 
concurrence of the non-communist 
opposition parties to gain moral sanction 
for any stern measures it may be obliged 
to take to meet the challenge of lawless¬ 
ness. This may not be forthcoming 
Ijecause Congress party intentions look 
increasingly suspect to the opposition. In 
Punjab last week, a non-congress c()alition 
government was brought down by defec¬ 
tions manoeuvred by the Congress. In this 
milieu of inten.se political jockeying, every 
opposition party regards the governor’s 
discretionary powers—^used mostly under 
the Congress-run centre’s direction—as a 
threat to popular governments. This is 
why non-communists may find themselves 
becoming unwilling allies of the com¬ 
munists in the West Bengal bittke. Such 
is the ineptitude with which New Delhi 
has handled the whole business. 
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Israel 

Eleventh 

commandment 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

As Mr Gunnar Jarring, the UN Secretary 
General’s special representative, preparei 
himself for his job of talking peace t( 
Arabs and Israelis, the threat of renewee 
war draws closer. But the immediau 
threat has changed ground. Attention ha 
shifted from the Suez canal to the Jordai 
river. Tlie Israeli-Jordanian ceasefire i 
being eaten away by dozens of incidents 
many of which have blown up into seriou 
clashes. The Israeli air attack on Jordan 
ian artillery on November 21st was thi 
fiercest fighting so far. Little further i 
needed in the way of escalation before tin 
situation blazes into a full-scale attaci 
by Israel on Jordan. 

Israelis put the responsibility for thi 
on President Nasser. They believe tha 
King Hu.ssein's control over wha 
happens along the frontiers of his countn 
is being eroded by Nasser’s new thrust t( 
regain the initiative in Middle East affairi 
The theory is that in an attempt to stavi 
off direct war with Israel on Rgyptiai 
soil at Suez, President Nasser is encouraR 
ing the terrorist groups operating froii 
Jordan. As the East Bank of the Jordai 
becomes more and more of a public 
thoroughfare for Arab raiders on iheu 
way to Israel, King Hussein's own vulnei 
ability increases. For it is an open secrc 
that Israel will take only so much before 
striking hard. 

Israel's assessment of the Securit\ 
Council’s Middle East resolution las 
week should be seen in this light. Israeli 
believe that the intransigence of Presiden 
Nasser’.s speech on November 23rd (the 
day after the resolution was unanimuusb 
endorsed by the council) simply demon 
strated once again that little or nothing 
the United Nations does or says aboui 
the Middle East can he of any practica 
significance. 'Fhe British resolution, how 
ever skilfully formulated, must come u 
grief against the fundamental Arab urge 
to destroy Israel. 

Few Israelis now see any way of avoid 
ing another war—and they expect i 
sooner rather than later. They fear it wil 
be longer than the six-day wai in June 
with deadlier weapons employed, includ 
ing missiles. Lgypt is believed to hav( 
recently acquired ground-to-grounc 
missiles with a range of 250 kilometre: 
and one ton TNT warheads. But the Sina 
desert (some 200 kilometres wide) wil 
never again he allowed to become * 
missile base for Egypt. 

After the sinking of the Eilat, thj 
missile threat is taken seriously in Israel 
defence circles. But greater anxiety hing® 
on the answers to three key political ques¬ 
tions. How far can American support 
be counted on ? Will American arn« 
continue to come to Israel in the even' 
of war ? What is the extent of 
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^rar comnutment to the Arabs ? Some 
!,raelis are balancing their outrage at 
’resident de Gaulle’s comments on Israel 
t his press conference on Monday by 
iscovering chinks in Russian-Arab 
olidarity. Russia’s support for the 
«curity Council resolution might perhaps 
e interpreted as one such chink. 

Israelis expect that Mr Jarring will 
[jncentrate at first on minor issues so 
;iat he can produce some semblance 
f success in his reports to U Thant. On 
ie major issues there is little that he 
in do, Israel’s insistence on direct peace 
iJks with the Arabs has acquired the 
iinmtability of an eleventh command- 
lent. Israelis do not consider themselves, 
» some others do, intransigent, expan- 
onist or unrealistic. But so long as the 
rabs are preparing for war, and provok- 
ig it, there can be no talk of Israeli 
)ncessions. 

Igypt 

Jo tourists to drink 
he scotch 

lOM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

II but essential imports arc barred under 
esident Nasser’s new rules for a war 
onorny. Scotch whisky is not exactly 
sential but it will probably get into 
jypt ju.st the same. This is because of a 
ng-standing agreement which allows the 
en who sell camel saddles and plastic 
Tamids to foreign tourists, as well as 
e more sophisticated merchants of 
iiro’s bazaar, to convert some of the 
reign currency they earn into Scotch, 
lis is supposed to be drunk by the tour- 
s. In fact no self-re.specting Cairene 
10 can afford the stuff at £6 a bottle 
)uld dream of drinking anything else. 
And this year there have been so few 
urists. This was one of the laments heard 
:ain and again by a British trade mission, 
i by Sir Charles Duke, while it was in 
liro last week. The Egyptians very 
uch want to import from Britain various 
ichine spare parts, pharmaceuticals and 
’spital equipment ; they might also want 
iling stock and locomotives. But all this 
uld be done only if long term credits 
ire extended, and the British team had 
dly to invite them to look at Britain’s 
e^nt economic situation. 

I'he obvious alternative to borrowing 
t more money is to increase Egypt’s own 
ports. But cotton, Egypt’s main export, 
ly become more difficult to sell, 
oreover Egyptian farmci-s, who are 
und by law to grow cotton in certain 
sigi^ted areas, tend to convert thus land 
rice in places where government 
ipection is lax. One can export 
e as well as cotton, but if things go 
ong one can cat the rice. Partly as a 
suit of this, there was a bumper rice 
>p Uiis year while cotton production is 
wn by 11.3 per cent. 

Onions, citrus fruits, potatoes and other 
?etables are* the other mainstays of 


Egypt’s primary exports. But in selling 
these things to Britain, Egypt has run into 
difficulties either because of bad packing 
or bad storage in transport. So British 
importers liave said that they cannot feel 
sure of Egyptian standards. Egyptian 
officials go to London on inspection tours 
but the results so far have not been 
encouraging. 

Egypt’s total foreign debt is somewhere 
around $1,000 million. Hence the sorrow 
about the non-arrival of those tourists. 
The minister of tourism, Mr Amin 
Shaker, who opened the duck-shooting 
season with great verve this week (Leban¬ 
ese visitors got most of the ducks), is a 
lively talker. His ministry reckons that it 
may have lost $100 million this year in 
tourist traffic. This was mainly due to the 
June war, its uncertain aftennath and the 
closing of the Suez canal. But even without 
these shattering events, the world pattern 
of tourist trade has changed to Egypt’s 
di.sadvantage. In the hands of the airlines 
and the travel agents, people tend to dash 
round the place in a way which does not 
fit in with the leisurely Egyptian pattern 
of slowly travelling up the Nile to stay at 
Luxor. Last year, Egypt had more tourists 
than usual but earned less money. 


Australia 

Pride goeth 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Harold Holt’s government took a 
nasty fall on Saturday in the elections for 
half the senate. Because of the absurdly 
complicated counting system, the number 
of seats which the government holds in 
the Australian upper house of parliament 
has hardly altered ; nor has the number 
held by the official opposition, the Austra¬ 
lian Labour party. The only notable 
change has been in the representation of 
the Democratic Labour party, a long-lived 
breakaway from the main Labour party, 
which now has four senators and thus 
holds the balance of power in the senate 
between the government and the opposi¬ 
tion, each of which will have 27 or 28 
members when the counting is over. 

The government was in a minority in 
the senate before the election, so its 
position will not be markedly different. 
What is important is the sharp decline 
in the government’s share of the vote. At 
the general election for the lower house a 
year ago, the government polled 50 per 
cent of the total vote. This time it got 
42 per cent. The Labour party’s share 
rose from 40 per cent to neaiiy 46 per 
cent. The Democratic Labpur party’s 
went up from 7.3 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 
In every state the government lost ground 
and Labour gained. 

Why did the government slip so badly ? 
Mr ^Olt says it suS;eied from a |t>ad place 
on the Wlot papar m fh^ out of the six 
states^ ^ %:^ection 

in vffiifiih peoplt ;^k thd 
ojipoitunity to give the j^erwiicnt a 


bit of a nudge ” knowing that the result 
could not unseat it. There is not much 
in the first reason, but probably quite a 
lot in the second. The government badly 
needs a nudge. It is self-satisfied and 
inclined to be sanctimonious after nearly 
20 years of office. Even more important 
is the change in the Labour leadership. 
Now that Mr Whitlam has taken over 
from Mr Calwell, and decided 10 soft- 
pedal the Vietnam issue, the Lalx>ur party 
has started to pick up votes. 

A sustained campaign against tlie 
government from its fellow Liberal, the 
premier of Victoria, for its refusal to allow 
Victoria more money, certainly lost it 
votes in that state. Some last-minute 
financial generosity to Queensland and 
Western Australia may have failed to off¬ 
set the effects of similar criticism there. 
The pension issue, always troublesome to 
governments in times of rising prices, 
probably contributed to the slump in votes. 

The government has two years in which 
to mend its fences before it is obliged to 
face a general election. It will probably 
give more attention to state demands for 
development funds, and to the needs of 
service and civilian pensioners. It will try 
to discredit Mr Whitlam as a man who 
cannot be trusted ; he was called a liar by 
the prime minister in the senate campaign. 
For his part Mr Whitlam will presumably 
go on with what he has done so success¬ 
fully in the past year. Flis main danger 
lies in the party divisions h)ehind him— 
especially in Victoria, the key .state in 
Australian pohtics now. He will be 
heartened by the knowledge that whereas 
an Australian Labour government .seemed 
only a thing of the past a year ago, it is 
now being talked about as a thing of 
the future. 


Canada 

The great 
cliff-hanger 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Canadians this week have watched a real 
life, home grown television drama in 
which the future of a united Canada 
seemed in jeopardy. While the premiers 
of the ten provinces met in Toronto for 
four days of their first general public 
discussion on the ** confederation of 
tomorrow,” noises offstage both from 
separatists in Quebec and from General 
de Gaulle over in Pkuris gr^w more 
ominous. The g^njeral’a docla^tion at his 
press conference thsit th^ CAfmiatf ^sfruc- 
ture must be eoiinpletely change, with 
the “inevitable^, emergence of Qi^^bec 
as a sovei^ign state, cam^ only pm day 
after a sst of, sweeping demands; had 
emerged ffnni the epnvention in Montreal 
of the ^Ipktedly. very representative 
“ Slata^KiQ^ ^ Fren^ Canada.” The 
hX^onitt^al cohv^tion deniandiSd for 
Quel^ i i^^plete ajidtonomy and. self- 
det^rmnatinb, an ehtid to the 
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English as a workings, language and the 
annexation to Quebec of half the province 
of Newfoundland and chunks of the 
Canadian Arctic. It also followed a sortie 
to Toronto by the newest and most 
sparkling separatist, Mr Rene Levesqde, 
who now wants to see Quebec and a 
residual Canada as sovereign states linked 
in an association rather like the East 
African common market and service setup. 

Mr Lester Pearson was quick to call 
General dc Gaulle’s latest intervention 
“ intolerable,” a sharper term than the 
*' unacceptable ” he had used in July. As 
well as encouraging the separatists, Gen¬ 
eral de Gaulle’s broadside was liable to 
intensify the hostility that many western 
Canadians already feel toward Quebec. 
Saskatchewan’s premier, Mr Ross 
Thatcher, gave warning at the start of 
the Toronto conference that westerners 
were increasingly concerned that Quebec’s 
demands on Ottawa would destroy 
Canadian confederation. 

There seemed no common ground 
between him and Quebec’s premier, Mr 
Daniel Johnson, who called for a new 
constitution that would make Canada a 
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truly binational country in which French 
speakers had equal rights and opportun¬ 
ities across the land, and in which Quebec 
would control the welfare, economic 
development and cultural fulfilment of its 
people. Mr Johnson complained that the 
century-old constitution had forced 
French Canadians into a Quebec ghetto. 
Mr Thatcher could only reply that “ if 
there were one hundred issues in 
Saskatchewan, a new constitution would 
be the one hundred and first;” and British 
Columbia’s spokesman declared that he 
was mainly concerned about “ pork 
chop” economics, the problem of raising 
the average Canadian income above that 
of Arkansas. 

The Maritime premiers had better 
reason to stress the problem of develop¬ 
ing Canada’s less prosperous regions, for 
the average income in their Atlantic 
provinces is only 70 per cent of the 
national figure. But they showed far more 
understanding of the strains inside 
Quebec, and spoke positively about a 
constitutional review. New Brun.swick’s 
Mr Louis Robichaud warned the 
westerners that Mr Daniel Johnson, with 
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his limited demands and his pledge t( 
oppose separatism, was ” putting his heac 
on the block ” if the other premiers di( 
not offer French Canadians a greate 
share in the country’s future. His pie; 
led to a detailed exchange on what Frencl 
schooling was available for the millioi 
French Canadians outside Quebec, whicl 
brought the conference into calme 
waters. 

Its steersman and host, Mr Johi 
Robarts, the premier of Ontario, hai 
planned it not as a conference that wouli 
make specific decisions but as one tha 
would air the preoccupations of thes 
disparate provinces in Canada’s centen 
nial year. As the federal government onl 
sent observers, decisions would in any ca.si 
have been difficult to make. If oik 
Toronto columnist discouragingly callci 
the conference “ a constitutional gripe 
in,” and if the western premiers did no 
seem to be learning very much from it 
at least the issues were aired in a ver 
effective way—by hours of televisioi 
coverage from coast to coast. The hopi 
for Canada is that the people, if not th( 
premiers, had their eyes opened. 


Communist J^airs 


THE WORLD 


Moscow prepares to 
stop the rot 


After months of hesitation and endless 
confabulations with other party leaders, 
tlie Russian.s have at last made up their 
minds to take an imjKirtant step towards 
bolding a world communist conference. 
According to an official statement put out 
in Moscow on November 2;^rd, the Soviet 
and 17 other communist parties have 
decided to convene a meeting in Budapest 
for a ” collective exchange of opinions ” 
about a world communist conference. It 
should be quite an impressive turn-out. 
Fhe number of communist parties which 
have openly committed themselves to an 
international conference has risen from 


around 40 to more than 65 ; presumably 
at any rate all these will accept the 
invitation to go to Budapest. 

On the other hand, in spite of their 
impressive majority support, the Russians 
have to face the fact that the communist 
movement is now virtually split into three 
and that the conference they want to 
hold is more likely to draw attention to 
tiiese divisions than to paper them over. 
The quarrel with Peking must have 
become an accepted fact of life in 
Moscow. With Chinese spokesmen pro¬ 
claiming Peking as the new centre of 
the international communist movement 


and urging the Russian people to get ri< 
of their present rulers, it is clear that fo 
the time being—which does not necessarib 
mean for always—the breach betweei 
Moscow and Peking will remain unhealed 
But there is also the rapidly wideninf 
gap between Moscow and Havana. Di 
Castro has no use at all for Russia’: 
cautious attitude towards revolutionan 
violence. It can be small consolation U 
the Russians to know that Havana'i 
relations with Peking are also distinct!) 
cool. Indeed, Dr Castro’s theories aboui 
revolutionary tactics—in so far as the\ 
have been distinctly formulated—are 
enough to horrify any well-brought-up 
communist, whether he is pro-Moscow 
or pro-Peking, for they spring from the 
belief that the party should play second 
fiddle to the guerrilla forces when i< 
is a question of organising a revolution 
They could, however, catch on in part.' 
of Asia, Africa and Latin AnicricA. There 
are already signs of divisions over Gubar 
ideas inside some pro-Moscow Latin 
American parties. Havana, however odd 
its interpretation of marxism-leninism, 
seems set on becoming a third centre of 
world communism. On present form, it 
will be very surprising if the Cubans 
consent to have, anything to do with any 
Moscow-oriented meeting. 

The Russians have other worries apart 
from the Cubans. There is no sign that 
the important and influential parties oi 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, North Vietnam and 
North Korea have overcome their diS' 
taste for a conference. And to secure the 
amount of support they can now claim, 
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the Russians have had to make consider¬ 
able concessions about the kind of meeting 
they would be willing to settle for. There 
IS no question now of formally excom¬ 
municating the Chinese, partly because 
they have in effect excommunicated 
themselves, but partly also because there 
v^as too much opposition to this project 
iriinong the pro-Moscow parties. There 
is no question either of getting the 
participants to sign any grand new 
statement of ideological principles. The 
Russians have had to abandon this 
because of the lively fears of individual 
parties that it would amount to an at¬ 
tempt to sabotage their autonomy. 

There will also be difficulties about 
exactly who is to be invited to the meet¬ 
ing. The Italian communists, whose views 
carry weight, feel as strongly as do the 
Jugoslavs that the communist movement 
should not divorce itself from other pro- 
^rressive but non-communist movements 
and that representatives of these groups 
should be invited to attend any world 
communist meeting. The Russians are 
lielieved to oppose this—not surprisingly, 
since if their main aim in pushing for 
:i conference is to reassert the identity 
of the comniuni.st movement, they will 
not want it to be diluted by delegates 
who may be very worthy men but lack 
party cards. All the same, the Russians 
may in the end have to give way on this. 

Why then, one wonders, are the 
Russians so doggedly determined to have 
a meeting at all ? One reason is that 
they apparently feel obliged to demon¬ 
strate, somehow or other, that the com¬ 
munist movement is still a force that 
founts on the international scene, and 
this feeling may be reinforced, perhaps 
misguidedly, by the defiance of Peking 
and Havana. A second reason is probably 
the problem of their own standing in the 
communist movement. Brought up as the 
direct heirs of the Bolshevik revolution, 
Russia’s leaders cannot, it seems, quite 
shake off the feeling that all—or at any 
rate, most—communist parties ought tt) 
look up to Moscow in some kind of 
special way. They cannot resist hankering 
after some kind of communist consensus 
that would be initiated in Moscow and 
more or less meekly accepted by the rest. 

But what kind of a cx)nsensus ? Not 
about the correct path of internal 
development for a communist state, 
fjecausc there is too much pragmatic 
experimentation going on (in eastern 
Europe) and anyway the Russians can 
hardly claim to be giving a lead here. 
They may, however, argue that a con¬ 
ference confined to specific issues that 
fan all be presented as part of an “ anti- 
hnperialist” crusade might well secure 
virtually unanimous agreement. After all, 
every good communist is against “US 
imperialism.” Other issues, like Germany 
the Middle East, might be more 
difficult to tnanage because communists in 
power are increasingly sensitive to the 
national interests and prejudices of the 
countries they govern. 

In fact, enlightened self-interest rather 
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than loyalty to Moscow will be the pre¬ 
dominant feeling at any world communist 
meeting. Everyone will be on their guard 
against any attempt by the Russians to ' 
circumscribe their freedom of action. It 
used to be the Chinese whose position 
was under scrutiny at international com¬ 
munist gatherings. In future, however 
much criticism may be hurled at the 
Chinese (and the Cubans), it will really 
be the Russians who are on trial. 

Russia 

Will the rouble be 
revalued ? 


In the Russian and communist press the 
devaluation of sterling was described— 
not surprisingly—as a blow to the work¬ 
ing people of Britain, and the run on gold 
and the threats against the dollar as signs 
of “ internal contradictions ” within 
capitalist society. One east European 
paper contrasted the fragility of the dollar 
with the stability of the rouble. At the 
same time, the rouble was subject to 
rumours of revaluation upwards. 

Since the bulk of Russia’s foreign trade 
is still carried on with the countries of 
eastern Europe, such rumours were 
naturally connected with price determina¬ 
tion within Cornecon, the communist 
common market. There are now two broad 
methods of price fixing for international 
trade within Cornecon. For specific joint 
projects there are the so-called “ contrac¬ 
tual prices” determined by the parties 
to the agreement. For the rest, prices are 
increasingly related to world prices by 
means of periodic revisions based on the 
prices prevailing in international markets 
in the preceding five years. Such a revis¬ 
ion is now being completed. 

In recent years the terms of trade have 
been moving against the primary pro¬ 
ducers and since Russia is the main 
supplier of raw materials to its communist 
partners, two contrasting conclusions can 
be drawn from the existing method of 
computation. Some east European 
economists complain that the time lag 
involved in the periodic revisions simply 
means a loss of earnings for their coun¬ 
tries. The Russians, on the other hand, 
retort that since prices in world markets 
are determined by the superior power of 
the industrial states, they are unfair to 
the suppliers of raw materials. In other 
words, Russia, which in the past was 
accused of exploiting its partners, is now 
suggesting that it is exploited by them. 

I'he Russians have made several sugges¬ 
tions for eliminating the alleged bias 
against them and some of them have 
leaked out in recent weeks through spec¬ 
ialised journals. The gist of the Russian 
argument is that Cornecon prices should 
reflect more faithfully the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the region. In particular, they 
should take into account cost's of 
transport and the heavy^ capital outlay 
connected with the commissioning of new 
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mines ; the Russians are now planning 
to develop new mines in the distant 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union. 

A revaluation of the rouble would have 
enabled the Russians to alter the terms 
of trade—whence the vague rumours that 
this was their intention. But although the 
Russian leaders did not need the blessing 
of the International Monetary Fund to 
change their parity, it has never looked 
very likely that they really would. For 
one thing, other members of Coinecon 
could follow suit; and for another, it 
would certainly have had the efiPect of 
strengthening the centrifugal forces within 
the Soviet block. 

True, when one looks at the figures 
of Cornecon trade over a longer period, 
the pattern of foreign trade has not 
changed much so far. In 1965 the other 
European members of the block accounted 
for over 63 per cent of Comecon’s foreign 
trade, a slightly higher percentage than 
in i960. (The only signifleant redistribu¬ 
tion was the replacement of China by 
the developing countries ; the share of 
western Europe did not change.) On the 
other hand, in the last couple of years 
eastern Europe’s trade with the West has 
grown faster than exchanges within Corn¬ 
econ. The planners now seem to be trying 
to reverse this trend, at least if one is 
to judge by their trade targets for 1970. 
Their efforts would be thwarted if Russia 
carried out a dramatic, unilateral revalua¬ 
tion of the rouble. But Moscow is much 
more likely, for political as well as econ¬ 
omic reasons, to exert gentle pressure for 
some revision in the price mechanism of 
Cornecon. This pressure may be countered 
by demands from some east European 
countries that surpluses within Cornecon 
should be made freely convertible into 
non-cornmunist currencies. Gradual 
changes rather than startling develop¬ 
ments are to be expected on the eastern 
financial front. 

Poland 


Buy less meat 


The Poles will have to pay more if they 
want to eat really well this Christmas. 
Meat prices have just been raised by an 
average of 16.7 per cent, with much 
bigger increases for higher quality meat 
(veal, for example, goes up iDy a third). 
In presenting this had news to the 
party’s central committee on November 
24th, Mr Stefan Jedrychowski, chairman 
of the planning commission, reviewed the 
changes in the pattern of Polish consump¬ 
tion over the last seven years. He blamed 
the current shortages in meat supplies on 
the Poles* insatiable appetite for meat. 
Whenever money incomes—which have 
been rising quicker than planned— 
increase faster than meat supplies, the 
shortages become acute. This happened 
in 1963-64 and it has happened again in 
the second half of this year. 

According to Mr Jedrychowski, con¬ 
sumption of meat and meat products per 
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head rose from 42 kilograms in i960 to 
an estimated 52 kilograms in the current 
year. This is substantially more than the 
average for Italy (36 kilograms), though 
still less than the figures tha< Mr 
Jedrychowski produced for west Germany 
(66 kilograms) or for (ireat Britain (74 
kilograms). But it is more than Poland 
can afford ; although the share of exports 
in total production has been reduced dur¬ 
ing this period from 10 to 6 per cent, 
supplies have not kept up with liome 
demand. The government is now resort¬ 
ing to rationing by the purse, and it 
is trying to soften the social effects of 
this by bigger price increases for expensive 
cuts than for the cheaper staple products. 

In fairness, it must be added that the 
official report does not put all the blame 
on the Polish appetite. Mr Jedrychowski 
has admitted that the wage bill has risen 
too fast because of the insufBcient growth 
of productivity. Industrial targets have 
been fulfilled by swelling the labour force 
which has increased by 1,900,000 over the 
past seven years. More people are now 
working than was planned, which means 
that family incomes have risen much 
faster than individual wages. 

Secondly, Poland’s chief planner had 
to admit that, so far, it has proved 
impossible to alter greatly the pattern 
of the nation’s consumption. True, the 
output of some industrial consumer goods, 
particularly of durables, has grown quite 
fast in the last seven years (for television 
sets, the increase has been nearly seven¬ 
fold). But the supplies have been neither 
plentiful enough nor sufficiently attractive 
to make consumers change their habits. 
The share of food in consumer 
expenditure has remained stable at 
roughly 47 per cent of the total. Higher 
prices may weaken the Polish appetite 
for meat, but they are only an unpleasant 
palliative. If the troubles in Poland’s 
consumer industries are to be cured, there 
will have to be much more basic reforms 
that will ensure higher prt^ductivity and 
better quality goods. 

Rumania 

It sounds promising 
but how will It 
work out ? 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT Buch^nst 

Now it is the Rumanians’ turn to see if 
they can escape from the toils of an 
obsolescent marxist-leninist economic 
system. In an effort to bring themselves 
closer into line with the rest of eastern 
Europe, they have now produced a pro¬ 
gramme of economic reform. It is 
ambitious, if somewhat porridgy. 

The 129 pages of the “ draft directives ” 
adopted by the central committee in 
October make heavy reading. They bear 
the imprint of party theoreticians rather 
.fjthan of skilM economists and are 
^dl^inctly vague about specific measures. 
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The important point, however, is that 
the intent is there. Party officials in 
Bucharest insist that the details will be 
worked out when 1 the directives arc more 
closely scrutinised—first, by a party con¬ 
ference, which meets next week, and later 
by the National Assembly, which will 
formally adopt the new programme. 

What distinguishes the Rumanians from 
the other east Europeans is that they 
have not waited until their economy has 
seized up before sticking their fists into 
the machinery. The economy continues 
to charge along at around a I2 per cent 
growth rate. Apart from the inherent 
difficulties, common to all communist 
economies, of expanding and balancing 
their trade with hard currency areas, 
there appears to be nothing insuperably 
wrong with it. The Rumanians have 
decided that boom-time is the right time 
to switch systems. 

The new directives follow a now fam¬ 
iliar pattern—delegation of authority, 
decentralisation of control, more respons¬ 
ibility for management, greater incentives 
for labour and modification of the con¬ 
trolled price system. But the Rumanians 
are putting much emphasis on vertical 
reorganisation of industry and produc¬ 
tion. This should, in theory, cut out a 
great deal of bureaucracy (what happens 
to the redundant bureaucrats ?) and give 
individual enterprises rather more con¬ 
trol over their own destiny. They will be 
grouped into autonomous trusts, or 
“ industrial centrals,” which will be 
directly responsible to the appropriate 
ministry. 'I'hesc trusts will co-ordinate 
and control a large part of the economic 
activity of the enterprises for which they 
are responsible. Enterprises will have 
some—it is not clear how much—direct 
access to supplies of raw materials. They 
will not be allowed to buy and sell other 
things directly, at home or abroad. But 
they will be able to establish links with 
their foreign trade partners and thus cir¬ 
cumvent the obstructive ministry of 
foreign trade. 

Individual enterprises are to be dele¬ 
gated a certain degree of autonomy. They 
will be able to make their own production 
programmes and adopt new production 
techniques. Profitability, euphemistically 
called “economic efficiency,” is to be¬ 
come of major importance; subsidies 
from the national budget are to be with¬ 
drawn from uneconomic firms and enter¬ 
prises. The exceptions to the “no sub¬ 
sidy” rule are defined as projects which 
are “essential to the well-being of the 
national economy” such as public trans¬ 
port systems and medical services. It 
remains to be seen whether the Roman¬ 
ians have the courage to stand by and 
watch other inefficient projects fail for 
want of subsidies. 

When an enterprise fulfils its annual 
plan it will have to pass part of its profits 
over to ^e state budget and part to the 
“ industrial central ” for the financing of 
planned investments; but it will be able 
to keep a propbrtion of the ‘profite and 
use it to finance its own expansbn. ITie 
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banking system is to be reo^anised and 
expanded and enterprises will be able to 
raise bank loans which they will repay 
at 6 per cent, out of their profits. If ^ 
enterprise over-fulfils its plan, some of 
the additional profit will be paid out m 
bonuses to the workers and some wi|l 
contributed to local projects such as 
housing, parks and so on. Not surprisingly^ 
with all the new emphasis on profitability* 
tlie directives discuss at considerable 
length how to achieve a system of material 
incentives which will provide a “penna- 
nent and direct link ” between wages and 
output and which will also penaliu 
failure to fulfil planned targets. The 
present wage system is condemned for 
its failure to encourage hard work. 

Predictably, the state will maintain a 
firm hand on investment in new projects, 
which will continue to be fully financed 
from the national budget. It will also 
provide investment funds for “develop¬ 
ments which are decisive to the economy,” 
hut are beyond the capacity of any 
particular enterprise; this means new 
factories added to an existing combine 
as well as key transport and other 
projects. Once built, new factories will 
start off with a hand-out from the state 

As in other experimental economic 
reforms, the success of the scheme will 
largely hinge on the question of a new 
price system. The Rumanians hope to 
avoid the dangers of inflation which have 
developed, for instance, in Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia. Unlike these two 
countries (and Hungary from January 
1st) there is no intention of introducing 
the “ three-tier ” price system of fixed, 
controlled and free prices. But the 
directives say a great deal, if rather 
vaguely, about creating a more flexible 
mechanism for establishing prices and 
then adapting them to changing condi¬ 
tions. Wholesale prices of basic items like 
steel, rolled metal and grain, will remain 
fiiiuly fixed. But other wholesale prices 
will be laid down and modified by the 
industrial centrals within limits laid down 
by the central authorities. Retail prices 
for basic products will be established on 
what is described as a “central level”, 
but within this framework it ^pears that 
a certain amount of price differentiation 
will be allowed. The experts your corres¬ 
pondent talked with in Bucharest insist 
that retail prices will remain stable or 
even, by some remarkable sleight nf hand, 
be slightly reduced. 

It is in essence a big, bold scheme 
But so far vej7 few Rumanians are able to 
predict precisely how it will be impk* 
inented. Niggling questions are invariably 
met with the response that these are only 
draft guidelines and the whole subject 
has to be submitted (o public debate. 
Just how public any such debate could he 
in Rumania, where there is less freedom 
of speech than in several other commun¬ 
ist countries, is doubtful. But when die 
reform is eventually introduced by degrees 
between 1968 and 1970 it will probably 
prove to be a very watered-dpwn version 
of the present draft. , 
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Which would you prefer, Sir, 
Mining on the moon or forming 
on the sea bottom? Perhaps the 
pocket-computer-armed financial 
adviser in the year 2500 will put 
this question to the president of 
a terrestrial company. The im¬ 
possibilities of today are the pos¬ 
sibilities of tomorrow. Anyway, 
we of DSM shall remain on 
earth. We are in chemicals. The 
jargon of chemistry is pregnant 
with contradictory terms like syn¬ 
thetic natural rubber, plastic me¬ 
tals and solid liquids. Chemistry 
combines contradictiorts for new 
useful purposes. Modem lan¬ 
guage reflects this miracle and 
DSM can speak it. The company 
has been active in chemicals for 


nearly 40 years. DSM has just 
opened a plant for the production 
of melamine (for thermosetting 
resins) 

A plant for lysine (an amino 
acid essential to human life) and 
another one for Keltan - the 
trade-mark under which DSM's 
own brand of EPDM synthetic 
rubber is marketed - are in the 
starting-up stage 


danMM 

P.O. Box 65—Heerlen—Holland 
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\/lcNamara—from sword to 
jloughshare 


Ir Robert McNamara's departure from 
ic Department of Defence had been pre- 
cted so often that, when it suddenly 
me in sight, it came like a thunderbolt. 
;w were prepared U> believe the new.s, 
It the Administration’s spokesmen, in 
eir innocence, had not prepared them- 
Ives to be questioned on the matter and 
eir uncomfortable evasions confirmed it 
' default. Mr McNamara was indeed 
oposed by the United States at the 
seting of the board of the World Bank 
November 23rd to succeed Mr Cieorge 
oods as president of the bank ; this does 
deed mean that the Secretary of Defence 
going and that President Johnson is 
:ting him go. 

Mr McNamara will have done seven 
ars as Secretary of Defence—the longest 
d, there is little doubt, nuist notable 
lure since the job was created in 1947. 
: has often been said to be “ tired ” and 
idy for a change. If this is so, Mr 
cNamara tired has about the vigour of 
ree other men at the top of their form, 
le need not seriously eiUertain the idea 
it he is going to the World Bank for 
rest. 

I’o be sure, for a long time past Mr 
cNamara has not concealed that he 
mid like a change of activity to freshen 
nself up. But the people close to him 
ve never been able to believe, and can- 
t believe now, that he would leave the 
ifence Department—above all, not in 
f middle of a war—so long as President 
hnson insisted on his staying. I'hey 
sumed that Mr Johnson would continue 
insist until the end of 1968 and that 
r McNamara would stay until then, 
liat has hapj>ened is that Mr Johnson 
s ceased to insist, that he has decided 
make the change and that he wants 
get it over quickly before the elections 
nie much closer. It is hard to see any 
^Uve for the President’s action but that, 
sihedding Mr McNamara, he hopes to 
cd some of the unpopularity of tlte 
etnam war in preparation for the 1968 
action calhipaign. 

Mr Woods would have stayed at the 
[nk another year. But, whether this 
jted the bank or not, it would hardly 
It Mr McNamam now'that the word is 
t that he is going. An endless ^ries of 


Washington, DC 

battles of w^ills characterises life at the 
head of the Defence Department : a chief 
who is known to be leaving is bound to 
be at a disadvantage and bis supporters 
with him. Once the Bank's board had 
decided on Wednesday to accept Mr 
McNamara as president it became clear 
at once that he would go as soon as 
possible and not later than January. 

J'hus, President Johnson needs a new 
Secretary of Defence without much delay 
and the speculation about who it will be 
IS lively. Mr McNamara is the biggest of 
the hve survivors from the Kennedy 
Administration who still sit in the 
Cabinet ; on most matters he is regarded, 
rightly, as being on the liberal side and 
the factions in goveniiiient and politics 
have a strong interest, though no voice, 
in the President’s choice of a succcssoi. 
'Iwo of Ml McNamara's present subor¬ 
dinates come in question : his deputy, Mr 
Paul Nitze, and llie Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr Harold Brown, a physicist with 
administrative talents who was formerly 
Mr McNamara's directoi of research. 
Kitlicr of these men, or Mr Nitze's pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Cyrus Vance, could be 
expected to run the department on much 
the same principles as Mr McNamara, 
though whether w'ith the same weight and 
force would have be seen. 

Governor John Connally, of Texa.s, 
would run it on very tlifTcrent lines : a 
conservative and a hawk, Mr Connally 
could be expected to sliow more kindness 
to industry, and more deference to the 
military chiefs, than Mr McNamara has 
ever shown. I'he piincipal reason for 
supposing that Mr Connally may lie Mr 
Johnson’s choice is that nobody can think 
of any other explanation for his decision 
three weeks ago not to run for the 
(jovernonship of Texas again. If Presideiit 
Johnson wanted to conciliate what 
Mr Eisenhower unc.e called tlie military- 
industrial complex, together with the 
conservatives dominant in military affairs 
in Congress, Governor Connally would do 
the trick. But an appointment of diat 
colour would bring an outexy from the 
liberal, widening the split tliat is opening 
up over Vietnam Rnd war policy in the 
Democratic ps^rty. 

Democrats in and out of Congress arc 



puzzling intently fiver the list of ))ossible 
names. President Jolinson's motives for 
letting Mr McNamara go arc still hidden 
from them. I'hey want to know what it 
all means; whether there is a simple 
human explanation, 01 whether Mr 
McNamara is fed up with .seeing the 
advice of tlie service (Jhiefs of Staff taken 
in jireference to his own on such matters 
as the bombing of North Vietnam and 
the building of an anti-missile system, or 
wlietbcr Mr Joliason wants to enter the 
election campaign next vear with' a 
defence establishment united on a strong, 
stern military policy in the Far East. I'he 
name of Mr McN’ainaicrs succc-ssor may 
tell them. If the reason for the clianges is 
merely a mailer of political cosmetics, 
then the new man will not need to lie 
politically ver\' different from Mr 
McNamara himself. 

Of those wlio might be available-—a 
select band, since not everybody would 
want to associate his political fortunes 
W’ith Mr Johnson just now, with gloom 
ail around and the election only a 
year off—not many can he held 
capable of doing the job at all. One 
who obviously is is Mr McCeorge Bundy* 
who was in charge of national .security 
affairs in the White House under Presi¬ 
dents Kennedy and Johnson and now 
run.s the I'ord Foundation with panathe. 
Mr Bundy could keep the generals and 
admirals in their place, not a doubt. He 
would he just as hard on * the insatiable 
defence industries as they think Mr 
McNamara has been. If limits can be kept 
off the ballooning defence budget, he 
would keep them. 

WY* wojild be Uir 

bu^ wjtH 'even 


disposition than Mr Mi'Nainara to defer 
to other people’s judgments. Mr Me- 
Nainara is the strongest Secretary of 
Defence the United States has ever had. 
It is unlikely that Mr Johnson is letting 
him go to put in his place a man who 
would he much the same, only stronger. 

'Jaxed l)y a Senator in August with 
having rejected the opinions of the Joint 
CJhiefs of Staff about the targets to he 
honif>ed in North Vietnam, Mr 
McNamara observed : 

The constitution gives the responsibility of 
commander in chief to a civilian, the 
President, and I am sure it didn't intend 
that he would exercise it by blindly follow¬ 
ing the recommendations of his military 
advisers. 

Insistence on this principle has been, to 
an outsider, the first distinguishing mark 
of Mr McNamara’s tenure. Insiders, those 
on his .staff, put it differently : what they 
do is to apply systematic criteria to ques¬ 
tions of defence supply and strategy, using 
a massive intellectual apparatus with, of 
course, every kind of electronic aid, in a 
manner not previously done. 

By a proce.ss of change that started in 
1961, soon after Mr McNamara took over, 
the old .set of ol>scrvances by which the 
military men planned strategy and the 
numbers and equipment of forces, while 
tlie civilians cut and fitted the re.sultaiit 
demands into a budget, was replaced by 
a system designed to relate demands to 
one another, to assess their importance and 
digest the likely repercussions of each new 
demand 011 the rest of the defence estab¬ 
lishment, at a much earlier stage. Noljody 
has stopped the fatal process by which 
projects like the Skybolt missile rise dizzily 
in cost as they approach reality, hut at 
least the process is anticipated methodit - 
ally nowadays. 

&)me of tlie military men may feel 
that it is all just a hunch of civilians 
interfering in their affairs. Still, there is 
now a systematic effort to anticipate and 
measure what the national .security may 
be going to need and to design a defence 
establishment that fits the likely needs 
as closely iis mortals can do it. I'his has 
not stopped the defence Imdget swelling : 
by now it is around $75 billion a year, 
rather more than a third of it directly 
accounted for by the war in Vietnam. 
But, leaving Vietnam aside, under this 
intellectual discipline the huge expendi- 
ture.s since 1961 have indeed, as Mr 
McNamara has claimed, created a defence 
system many times stronger, more mobile 
geographically and more flexible as 
between different types of warfare and 
more closely related to calculations of 
the contingencies that might arise than 
has ever existed before. 

Addiction to open intellectual scrutiny 
is the real mark of Mr McNamara’s reign 
at the Defence Department. It was this 
addiction, and not any particular pre¬ 
ference for one form of warfare over 
another, that made him come out last 
summer against the opinions of the 
service chiefs on the right limits to place 
Ofi the bombing of North Vietnam. To 
jffiW the most hotly arffued point, after 
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his exposition to a Senate subcx>mmittee 
on August a^th, it has been inipo.ssible 
.seriously to maintain tliat infiltration into 
Semth Vietnam roilld he stopped, or .sub¬ 
stantially obstructed, by l^ombing the 
harbour at Haiphong. If it is bombed, 
the decision to do it is labelled in advance 
as a political one, not a military move 
with a military purpose behind it. 

For all that he is the champion of 
computers and the first great patron of 
intellectuals in the defence e.stablishment, 
Mr McNamara is justly suspected of 
humanism. In Ins startling speech at 
Montreal in May of last year he quoted 
with delight a sign carried by .student 
demonstrators: “ I am a human being. 
Do not fold, bend or mutilate." Tliat was 
the speech in which the Secretary of 
Defence urged the United States not to let 
defence become an obsession, but to ba.se 
its relations with the rest of the world on 
.something else. In particular, Mr 
McNamara advocated development aid 
for the emerging countries that needed it. 
'Those countries, he said, could not be 
.secure without development and there¬ 
fore the l^nitetl States could not be secure 
unless they could develop. However it has 
come about that he is to turn his energies 
to development policy through the World 
Bank, he is not going to find the job 
uncongenial. 

Tax gesture 

Up and down goes the deficit on the 
federal g(;vernrrient’s Budget for the prc.scnt 
hscal year, which ends on June ;ptli. In 
August, when the Pre.sident .sent his me.s- 
sage to Congress asking foj a surcharge of 
10 per cent on income taxes, the deficit 
was going to be $29 billion unle.ss reduced 
l)y the lax increase. On Ncjvcnibcr 17th 
it was going to be “ or $35, billion." 
Then the President said that lie was 
fighting for his tax proposals, as indeed 
he still is. But his figures have never lieen 
explained and they found no reflection in 
the revised estimates w'hich his financial 
authorities put to the Ways and Means 
Ckimimttee of the Hou.se of Representa¬ 
tives this week. 

Mr Scliultze, the Director of the 
Budget, Mr Henry Fowler, the Secretary 
of tlie 'Frea.sury, and Mr William Martin, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, went to Congre.ss to plead for the 
income tax increase, together with a pro¬ 
longation of some expiring excise taxes. 
The Ways and Means Committee put tlie 
tax propo.sals aside in October to await 
“ an understanding between the President 
and Congress on a means of implementing 
more effective expenditure reduction and 
controls." 'The Administration has now 
made its gesture towards that under- 
.standing. The climate has indeed 
changed : at last the Administration is 
really alarmed at the size of the deficit on 
its Budget, both as a source of disiuption 
in the internal economy and as k tempta¬ 
tion to foreigners to speculate in gold 
aerainst the dollar. The scale of last week’s 
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gold rush was a shock. What Mr Johiispn 
now profioses is a Bill in two parts, on the 
<inc hand to increase the taxes, on the 
other to impose mandatory cuts in expen- 
diture on a wide range of the executive 
branch’s activities. 

If all went well, under the new estimates 
the effect would be to cut expenditures in 
the admini.strative Budget to $136.2 
billion and increa.se revenue to $122.5 
billion, giving a deficit of slightly undei 
$14 billion on June 30th. Elements in 
this transformation are the hope of $7.^ 
billion of new revenue from the ta^ 
measures and the expectation of $4,1 bil. 
lion from cuts in spending ; this include^ 
reductions already made by Congress in 
various departmental appropriations. Tht* 
revenue figures assume (what is not vei\ 
likely) that the income tax surcharpe 
would he retroactive to last July for com¬ 
panies and to October for individuals 
I'he remaining elements are really changes 
from pessimistic to optimistic estimates, 
for in.stance of the co.st of the war. 

Some expenditures are treated as " con¬ 
trollable," others (like interest on the debt, 
pensions and agricultural subsidies) as not 
controllable. In the defence budget, ex¬ 
penses for the Vietnam war are regarded 
as siicrosanct, while other defence expen¬ 
ditures are subjected to cuts in the same 
way as is the civil budget. Having thu.s 
defined the budgetary field to which the 
cuts apply, the draft Bill goes on to impose 
a uniform scale of reductions on the 
“ obligations " (that i.s, in effect, new con¬ 
tracts and commitments) that each depart¬ 
ment is permitted to enter into. This 
produces an effect on the probable actual 
spending for the year which varies in 
intensity from one department to another. 
I’he President i.s given discretion to soften 
the hardships of this hit-and-miss process 
up to a total of $500 million—except that, 
where Congress has already made a cut 
greater than the new scheme would entail, 
the more severe cut will stand. 

Even granted the uncertainties and the 
bits of optimism that help to make up the 
huge total of the e.stimated reduction in 
the deficit, this is a severe scheme. Mi 
Fowlci and Mr Martin both made it deal 
that it was aimed not only at persuading 
Congress and not only at the reality of the 
domestic economy, but also at the Euro- 
jiean central bankers and the rest of 
world opinion—and indeed, for what satis¬ 
faction it may be to him, at C^iieial cle 
(raulle. Mr Martin testified to the ques¬ 
tioning he had had from the central 
bankers wlui wanted to be reassured that 
the United State.s would do something 
about its deficit. 

Whether President John.son will get his 
tax (ut this year is still uncertain ; despite 
tlie earnestness of Mr Fowler’s and Mt 
Martin’s appeals, the Ways and Means 
Cfirnmittee showed no sign of bfeing swept 
off its feet and its chairman, Mr Wilbur 
Mills, declared the day before the heating 
diat passage of the Bill this year was no 
longer possible. But the President is now 
\'irtually committed to his economy cam¬ 
paign tax increa.ses dr nof. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

New laflueB 

The E. F. MacDonald Company 


$17,000,000 

6®/4% Promissory Notes due July 1,1987 


$12,000,000 

6% Convertible Subordinated Notes due June 1,1987 


Direct placement of the above Notes was negotiated by the undersigned. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

New York, N. Y., November 21,1967 


ThLr announcement appear,^ for purpiues of record. 

$12,000,000 

Institute Nacional de Industria 

(An Autonomous Entity of the Spanish State) 

Loan due 1971-1972 

The undersigned has acted as agent for the Institute 
Nacional de Industria in negotiating this loan. 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 

November 28 , 1967 
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Business in 
Buenos Aires? 
Spe£^ to the 
specialists 


Begin by speaking to 

Mr. Peter Butler (London, 01 -248 9822). 

Or Mr. Tom Currie (Birmingham, Central 4021). 

Or Mr. Alan Fea (Bradford 25693). 

Or Mr. George Bissenden (Manchester, Central 3135). 

Or Mr. George MacCulloch (Glasgow, City 5393), 

— the managers and representatives of the five U.K. 
offices of the Bank of London & South America. 

That is how you start benefiting from BOLSA’s 
unique knowledge of the financial affairs of Argentina. 

BOLSA is the only British bank in Latin America— 
with a greater coverage than any other bank in the world and a knowledge 
of trading and finance based on 100 years’ practical experience. 

Deal direct with the specialists 



B@LSA 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 


Bank of London & South Amorica: Argentina, Brazil, Qiile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, France, Portugal, Spain, U.K., U.SA. 
Bank of London & Montreal : Bahamas, G>lombia, Ecuador, E! Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Trinidad. Balfour« Williamson & Co: Export and international finance Company with representation throughout Latin America. 


BRITAIN’S ONLY BANK IN UTIN AMERICA. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
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Doves up in arms 


Congress and tlie President have been 
lighting for years over who lias the author¬ 
ity to commit tlie country to war. I'he 
(institution assigns the power to “ declare 
war ” and “ to raise and support armies ” 
to Congress but makes the President Coni- 
jiiander-in-Chief of the armed forces ; this 
gives him great leeway in deploying troops 
i)y fiat. Since 1950, the need for speed and 
flexibility in warfare and the acquiescence 
of (Congress have accelerated the trend 
towards executive supremacy. Now Gon- 
gre.ss is talking hack. 

'I'he Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, under tiie chairmanship of a 
famous dove, Senator I'ulbright, has 
apjiroved a resolution which would limit 
in future the President’s power to send 
armed forces to fight overseas without the 
( xpress “ affirmative action ” of Congress. 
The resolution warns the American people 
that “ virtually unlimited authority over 
matters of war and peace ” in the hands 
of the executive threatens the country 
“with tyranny or disaster." The fight will 
he a long one ; action on the resolution 
ha.s been postponed until next year as Mr 
Tulbright wants time for a thorough 
study. In the meantime, Mr Mansfield, 


As everyone knows by now', about $io 
hiJlion of America’s gold reserve is tied 
u]) at prc.scni as cover for Federal Rejicrve 
notes aiul is not therefore automatically 
available to be exchanged at the price of 
$;^f) an (>unce against dollars presented to 
the United States Treasury by foreign 
oOicial holders. But in fact the hurdle 
can be .surmounted fairly easily. 

.\t present Amcrici^’s gold reserves 
aniouiii to just under $13 billion, down 
from well over i$2o billion a decade ago. 
Surprisingly chough they did not fall at 
ail last week. But this was only because 
the olficial count is made on Wednesday 
night and the run on the international gold 
pool, which the United States is pledged 
to support, did not really begin until 
Thursday (November 23rd). This wcek’.s 
figures will be very different. 

.Some $10 billion ot this gold is tied up 
as cover for a|)proximately $40 billion of 
currency in circulation in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes. Under the Federal 
Reserve Act the central bank must main¬ 
tain not lc.ss than 25 per cent of gold 
against Federal Reserve notes in actual 
circulation. 'I’hus the United States has at 
this moment only just under $3 billion 
of gold immediately available to foreign 
central banks wanting to cash dollars. 

The ’’ clean ” way around this is a Bill 
to scrap the gold qover provision. It had 
been realisccl for some time that the growth 
in the ncressciry sitpply of currency and in 
the legitimate demands .for gold for 
industrial and other uses would necessitate 
the abolition of the gold cover in a few 
year’s time. There is already a Bill to do 
this before Congress but the Admihlstra- 


the Democratic leader of the Senate and 
one of the flock of doves, is likely to score 
a partial point for congressional initiative 
in foreign ptjlicy. The Senate i.s expwicicd 
to pass hib resolution (already tlnough 
the Foreign Relations Committee) urging 
the President to take the Vietnam issue 
to the United Nations. Mr Johnson 
is favourably inclined but not enthusiastic’ 
as the United Nations has shown little 
desire in the past to cope with the 
Vietnain headache. 

'The Fulbright move is a belated reac¬ 
tion to the Gulf of Tonkin re.solution of 
1964 which .sanctioned the bombing of 
North Vietnam. Senator Fulbright believes 
that the President tricked Congress into 
pa.ssing it and then extended congressional 
.support for retaliation in a specific case 
into a legal justification for unlimited 
expansion of the war in Vietnam. The 
committee warUs any future measure of 
this kind to be explicit about the kind of 
action authenTsed and the place and pur¬ 
pose (jf its ii.se, with a time limit to ensure 
Congress the right to review its decision. 
'The Senators deny that they have swung 
back to the selfisli isolationism of the 
nineteen-thirties ; they simply fear that 
the President has over-extended the 
United States and they want to check this 
trend—a sentiment whicli is aflecting con- 
gre.s.sional attitudes to other legislation, 
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tion has said that it will wait until next 
year before pressing Congress to pass it: 
according 10 government spokesmen Con¬ 
gress i.s now “ disposed to do it ” and there 
should be no difficulty. 

But in case there is, there is also an un¬ 
clean ” way of getting round the provision 
by simply is.suiiig Federal Reserve notes 
without cover and paying a small “ fine ” 
for doing .so. The amount increases with 
the deficiency but even if the gold cover 
were ignored entirely the “ fine ” would 
amount to only $40 million a year. 
That would be small compared with the 
$1.6 billion that the central bank paid to 
the Treasury last year as a regular re¬ 
mittance on its earnings. So no one 
seems particularly worried at the prospect 
of .such a fine—and anyway it docs not 
now look as if it will have to be paid. 


notably foreign aid. 

For the moment tlie Senators seem 
more interested in .stimulating talk than 
action. It is noticeable that there has been 
no meivsure introduced to repeal the Ton¬ 
kin lesolution. And even if the Fulbright 
resolution .sijould pa.ss tlie Senate as a 
whole. It would nut be legally binding <111 
the President. 


GM sweats it out 


The United Automobile VVoikers only got 
down to serious lop level bargaining with 
the General Motors Clorporaium on Mon¬ 
day. As a result Mr Walter Keuthei, the 
trade union’s head, may not be free next 
week to go to Miami to the biennial con¬ 
vention of tlie American Federation (»!' 
Labfiur and Ciorigress of lndu.strial Organ¬ 
isations ; tlierc he liad been expected to 
bring to a ciisis his challenge to Mi 
Meany, the president of tlie national trade 
union group, over the lack of dynamism 
and rru-sading spirit in the labour move¬ 
ment under its present leadership. 

If there are strikes at GM, as .seem.s at 
least piobable, they will not be over 
wages as .such ; officials at CiM are (|uile 
prepared to go along with the increa.se of 
$i (on the present average of $4.70 an 
hour) over the next three years which 
has Ireen negotiated already with lire 
Ford Motor Company and the tilirysler 
Corporation. At tlie latter firm a .strike of 
while collar employees (iver special 
increases for (Office wtukers was only just 
avoided, liut at CiM, far the largest of 
the Big 'J'lirce, the main obstacle in the 
way of a .settlement is in teriij.s of minutes 
rather tliaii pennie.s, the conditions under 
w'hich 400,000 members of the UAW work 
in the company's 122 plants .scattered 
round the United States. How many min¬ 
utes of relief shall a worker on the a.sseni- 
bly line receive eacii day? How much 
time for shop stewards to hairdle 
gi'ievances ? 

^1 correspondent in Detroit writes: -It 
is anyone's guess how long a strike it will 
take to resolve tliesc non-ecoinunic matters 
—a couple of weeks or a ciruplc of months. 
During the last nmnd of negotiations in 
the industry in 1(164, production at GM 
was slopped for more than a month by 
similar arguments over rules. 'This year 
Ford reached agreement on a new nat¬ 
ional contract on October 22nd, but 
because of local disputes, it was another 
two weeks before production was re¬ 
sumed ; much the same happened at 
Chrysler. 

Tlic problem is that, in additiem to 
the ina.ster contraii; covering nationwide 
wages and general working arrangements, 
each plant has a second contract with its 
workers covering conditions peculiar to 
that factory. Local union representatives 
at (jM'e plants have made 31,246 separate 
demands during the current negotiations 
on ^‘the managers of individual factories. 
The compfi^ny contends that about io,o(X) 
of these should be discussed on the nat¬ 
ional level and some of the others, GM 


Still as good as gold 
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maintains are ridiculous. Workers at one 
plant wanted drinking water fountains 
installed in overhead cranes ; at another 
they asked for magazines in racks on the 
back of lavatory doors. One local union’s 
list included a request for free luncJies and 
for a share in profits from the cafeteria. 
But what seems ridiculous to company 
officials may not be ridiculous to the 
union. Bearing this out is the fact that 
when national negotiatidns opened this 
week, only eleven of the 134 bargaining 
units at GM’s plants and supply depots 
had concluded local agreements and about 
19,000 local demands were still unsettled. 

Some of the basic work rule.s will be 
dealt with in the national settlement but 
then these agreements must be implemen¬ 
ted in the local contracts, which is by no 
means a matter of course. On the question 
of i-elief time, Ford gave its workers on 
the assembly line an extra twelve min¬ 
utes a day, making a total of 48 minutes. 
At Ford shop stewards can work full time 
on union business while .still drawing full 
pay from the company. I’he UAW wants 
the same arrangement at OM where union 
committeemen are now required to work 
for the company for part of their time. 
GM has resisted this demand in the past 
and is expected to do so again. 

Production standards promise to be 
just as thorny an issue. Some plants which 
used to produce forty cars an hour now 
build sixty—one a minute. Workers 
claim that they do not have time to do 
their jobs, with one car rolling by their 
station on the assembly line every sixty 
seconds. Shoddy workmanship is often the 
result. One man who used to work at a 
CUirysler plant says: 

Our line was running 62 cars an hour and 
by the end of an eight-hour turn at bucking 
the line you were dragging. All you could 
do was go home, eat and fall in bed. The 
time study men were always trying to speed 
thing.s up. They would sneak round with 
stop watches to sec if you had a few seconds 
to spare—and then try and fill it up with 
.some new operation. 

According to the union, working con¬ 
ditions are as bad or worse at GM. Mr 
Reuther calls the company “ a kind of 
gold-plated sweat-shop ” and another 
official describes life in the plants as being 
like “a penal colony.” (JM officials shrug 
off these descriptions as being outdated 
but, counters Mr Reuther; 

This union was bom out of the basic 
struggle against the inhumanity of the 
speedup and the inhumanity of working 
conditions that deny people their sense of 
human dignity. That is where we started 
and we haven’t finished that job. 

Political medicine 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Governor Ronald Reagan has encountered 
other frustrations in trying to shrink the 
cost of California’s government, but none 
to cx>mpare with the set-back which he 
has just received from the state’s Supreme 
4 hMirt. In September the Reagan adminis- 
^tl|ii^ion ordered a huge cut of $310 million 


in California’s Medicaid programme ; this 
provides health services to people on 
public as.sistance and to other, slightly 
better off, families whose incomes do not 
exceed $3,8of) a ‘ year, the so-called 
“ medically indigent,” who cannot afford 
to pay for treatment. The Legislature 
had provided $305 million (to be matched 
by an equal contribution from the federal 
government). 

But Governor Reagan’s budget experts 
estimated that rising prices and the 
grow'th of the population would add 
another $210 million to the cost of the 
programme for the year. So it was 
decided that .spectacles, hearing aids, 
crutches, wheelchairs and some medicines 
would no longer be provided free, while 
operations were to be restricted to those 
necessary to save life. 

Now the Supreme Court, by 5 votes to 
2, has ruled that the way in which the 
economies were made violated specific 
state laws. The frugal Governor promptly 
called on the Legislature to alter these 
laws so that spending on Medicaid might 
be kept within the, money appropriated. 
Unaccustomed to December sessions, the 
legi.slators are testy and hope to be home 
by Christmas, but they are confronting 
a Pandora’s box of troubles. 

Medicaid, a programme paid for partly 
by the states, partly by the federal govern¬ 
ment, was instituted two years ago to 
provide health services through private 
h().spitals and private doctors for the 
indigent of all ages so tliat they can 
receive the same quality of medical care 
enjoyed by the majority of Americans. It 
began as a companion to Medicare, health 
insurance for the aged. T'he states have 
until 1970 to set up their Medicaid 
schemes, but 33 have already done so, 
attracted by the generous federal contri¬ 
bution. The schenjes represent a vast 
improvement on the uncertain donation 
of doctors’ se!*vices, shabby and under¬ 
staffed county hospitals and other “ poor- 
house ” provision for people on assistance, 
all that was available before Medicaid. 

It is not only the patients wlio are 
cnthusia.stic. T’he new plan has been 
welcomed by doctors, private hospitals, 
nursing homes and pliarmaceutical com¬ 
panies. There have been few coniplaints 
that patients are abusing their new rights 
and the California Medical Association 
.said only last week that the basic law 
represents “ sound health care.” The 
state has struggled tr> impose reasonable 
controls over medical and hospital bills 
tliough without setting fixed fees, which 
to Republicans smack of ” socialised 
medicine.” 

But three months ^ago Governor Reagan 
made Medicaid the target for particular 
criticism. He labelled it a “ sick ” pro¬ 
gramme, costing so much and growing so 
fa.st that it threatened to bankrupt the 
state. Repeatedly he has argued that 
people on a.ssi$tance could' have for 
nothing operations, care or medicines 
which hard-working families ^^ight not 
be able to afford for themselves. 1 Medicaid 
became a syinlx)! of everything Mr 


Reagan is battling against, a huge incubu.^ 
on the state tax-payer. 

As Mr Reagan moves into the limelighi 
as a Republican presidential possibility 
it is against “ Big Government ” that he 
inveighs most strongly. Curbing Medtcait 
in his own state may become as much oi 
a political as a financial necessity. Bui 
there is some doubt about the financia 
necessity—enough, at least, to anno) 
legislators who are not being allowed te 
wait one more month and take up thi 
issue at their normal session in January 
Mr Reagan’s figure of a $210 million de 
ficit in the programme is not Vjorne ou 
completely by his own departments. 

The courts’ quarrel with the origina 
reductions concerned only the way ii 
which they were distributed. At no thru 
did the judges say that California couk 
not cut the programme if it lacked thi 
money to pay for it. But the law specific 
that reductions, when necessary, must hi 
spread “ proportionately ” through thi 
entire scheme, something which tin 
Reagan administration says is adiiiinis 
tratively impossible. In recornmendinj 
that the law be changed, Governo 
Reagan was tart: “ Now the Legislatun 
has the chance to say to the Suprein 
Court: ‘ Get out of the store. We ar 
running our own shopThe probleii 
cannot wait until January, he • insist? 
because the state “ is running out 0 
money.” 

But California’s problems with Medic 
aid will not be ended simply by changiiij 
the language of state law. One dilemini 
concerns local communitie.s and taxation 
To .save money, Governor Reagan wouii 
like to withdraw Medicaid from thos 
who are only “ medically indigent,” soiii 
200,()(K) out of the total of about 1.5 mil 
lion who are covered. T he difficulty : 
that this would shunt re.spon.sibility fo 
helping these people F)ack to local cornnui 
nities. Members of the State Legislatur 
are most reluctant to do anything whici 
would mean liigher property taxes (rate.' 
for their constituents ; the property ta 
is already high and the cause of grea 
resentment. Besides, why .should loci 
communities bear the burden alone whe 
under Medicaid the federal governiner 
pays half the cx).st 

Wa.shington may be preparing a grii 
answer. Congress is also worried alK)t 
the steep growth in the cost of Medicaic 
particularly in states like California an 
New York, which have relatively generoi 
schemes. Both the House of Representa 
tives and the Senate have voted, in tli 
new Social Security Bill, to limit feden 
help for people not actually on assistano 
Some reduction is thus inevitable in spit 
of all the impassioned objections f 
Senator Kuchel of California—a Repul 
Jican hut not a Reaganite. The Senat 
also voted to reduce federal support f< 
Medicaid programmes as a whole froi 
50 per cent to 25 pqr cent for the riche 
states, like California.. 

Another difficulty for California as 
struggles to curb the costs of Medical 
is to make certain that the state’s schem 
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P«3: CHECKE SPREAD In baxaa 
mammKtuntr aaaka to aapott world' 
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NdNand P-17& MACMIMES, folding 
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H|)y pam aexmtE i^emote cqn^ 
TRQLS «nd drive bdxes for outKMMitl 
motors mai^OfiOttferer seeks tm- 
|}Ortsfs worldwide. 

Sflelti P 220: STEREO AMPtlFIER$a 
recorded tapes, record player turn¬ 
tables — firm seeks suppliers world¬ 
wide. 

Sweden P*227: NON>*WOVEN FABRIC 
in reels for manufacturer of dispos- 
able hospital products — importer 
seeks suppliers worldwide 

ASIA 

Jepen P-237: PORTABLE FOLDING 
UMBRELLAS, umbmflas shaped as 
^Jjodes-^firm seeks to export world- 

P-25Q: PHOTOFINiSHiNG EQUIP¬ 
MENT -- manufacturer seeks distri¬ 
butors In USA, Italy, France, West 
Africa. 

PhillppinesP-270: ABACA HANDBAGS, 
wood cerwinss, steiilno silver jewelry, 
ready-made mfants' dresses — firm 
seeks distributors, Importers, apents 
worldwide. 


P-272: WOOD CARVINGS, handicrafts, 
novelties, abaca handbapa end foot¬ 
wear. mats -- firm seeks importsiB 
worldwide. 

AUSTRALIA 

P-279: LEATHER TIES and vests 
manufacturer seeke buyers, distribu¬ 
tors worldwide. 

SOUTH AM6RICA 

Argentine P-28S: DENTAL TURBINE 
firm seeks sales In Latin America, 
Africa, Asia, Also seaks manufactur¬ 
ers of dental equipment In Italy. Ger¬ 
many, USA, EfigtomL France for H- 
cense production in Argentina. 

CARIBBEAN 

THnldad P-3QO: FIBERGLASS FISH¬ 
ING BOATS, 42', also 35' fiberglass 
catamarans — manufacturnr seeks 
markets worldwide. 

UNITED STATES 

Massachusetts P-361: QUICK-fTtOZ- 
£N whole lobsters — producer seeks 
distributors worldwide. 

Minnesota P-366; HOSE fOr refiigera^ 
tion and air conditioning menufio- 
turer seeks distributors woridwlcle. 


And turn up new suppliers & buyers in places you never thought to look. 


Someone somewhere wants your product. Find out who, 
what and where in our monthly marketing magazine, 
Clipper® Cargo Horizons. 

Every month it has more than 500 new listings, like 
those reprinted above. 

Thousands of businessmen in cities ’round the world 
have “met” on these pages. Buyers. Sellers. Distributors. 
Consignees. Manufacturers. Dealers. Anyone with prod¬ 
ucts to sell or a market to sell something in. 


Mr. John Lombardi, Manager 
Worldwide Marketing Service 
Pan American Airways, Dept 972 
Pan Am Building, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
[J Please send me further information 
about AirMarketin g and how it can help 
me in my business. 

L rd like to receive a free copy of Clip¬ 
per Cargo Horizons 

i Please send me information describing 
how I can have my product listing in Clip¬ 
per Cargo Horizons 
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Title__ 


Subscribe free to Clipper Cargo Horizons . Then, if you 
don’t find exactly what you’re looking for, submit your 
own listing. That’s free, too. Start the ball rolling. Send in 
the coupon. 
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continues to coriijjly wiUi federal law. 
For example, states setting up Medicaid 
schemes must give people on public assis¬ 
tance at least as much medical care as 
they received in 1964-65. Such states must 
alstj show progress toward the 1975 goal 
of having all the poor in the “ main 
stream ” of medical care. Federal officials 
will l)e eyeing any revision of California's 
plan to make .sure that it complies with 
such standards. 


Yale's goal 

Yale University has failed to marry 
money : Vassal, the women's college 
which it has been courting, has decided 
to stay in its fine ground.s in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, rather than migrate to New 
Haven. Not that Vassal's endowment of 
about $52 million would have done much 
more than pay the women’s way in Con¬ 
necticut. Yale is after bigger game : $388 
million over the next ten years. About 
$146 million is for new buildings and 
equipment and their upkeep, but the lion's 
share is for Yale’s endowment, for pro¬ 
fessorships and scholarships and to broaden 


its educational attractions. This is the 
largest goal which any university has set 
its friends and graduates. 

Yale is hardly poor. Its existing endow¬ 
ment of about half a billion dollars is 
exceeded only by those of Hitrvard 
University and the University of Texas. 
But like almost every private institution 
of higher learning its income is rising 
more slowly than its operating costs ; 
salaries to attract and keep outstanding 
staff and equipment such as computers 
and libraries make the biggest demands. 
Yale is trying to be business-like. It has 
appointed a new management team and 
this autumn it took the dashing step of 
creating an investment firm to manage 
its portfolio, with three men experienced 
in running unit trusts in command. 

Universities tend to be timid in handling 
their investments, as Mr McGeorge Bundy, 
the president of the Ford Foundation, has 
noted. Yale has been a bit more daring 
than the average ; 68 per cent of its 
funds are in common shares. But it has 
not enjoyed the kind of bonanza that 
Wesleyan University has had from its 
big l)lock of Xerox shares. 

Mo.st private universities are putting the 
screws on their friends to avoid the 


imminent bankruptcy ” which Mr Bundv 
told them last montli that they face. Some 
ran big deficits last year: Cornell 
million), Georgetown ($1.5 million) and 
Columbia (nearly $2 million). A nuiubei 
have given up the struggle to be indepen¬ 
dent and have been taken over by tlu* 
state systems. I'he fact that so iuan\ 
more Americans are going to college make^ 
matters worse for, althougli tuition charges 
are rising, they meet, on average, onl^ 
about 6^^ i)er cent of the costs of instrur- 
tion. Mr Bundy believes that the private 
colleges will have to depend more on 
government ; recently he told them to Ik> 
franker in exposing their financial troubles 
—‘and to keep better accounts. 

But even if the universities accept hi^ 
logic, they fear that gcjvernment nia\ 
prove a fair-weather friend. 'Fhe federal 
government, beside assisting undergradu¬ 
ates, has provided the private colleges with 
$700 million for building purpo.ses in the 
past three years, partly in loans, partK 
in grants. Moreover, federal research 
grants have played a big part in universiu 
finance—half of Columbia’s budget, for 
example. The nightmare this year is that 
all the.se funds will suffer as Congress and 
the President struggle to cut spending 


Anniversary blow-out 


Cionirolled nuclear fission is twentv-fivi' 
years old this week and it.s future Incjks 
more profitable all the time. This year 
orders for new nuclear plants to generate 
electricity arc running ahead of lho.se 
placed last year, instead of tapering off, 
a.s expected. In southern California the 
Atomic Energy Commi.ssion has signed a 
contract for participation in the world's 
biggest nuclcar-powrred desalination plant. 
And next week, if plans stand, the first 
nuclear explosion contracted fijr by private 
industry will be set off deep underground 
in the gas-bearing sandstone formations of 
New Mexico. 

Project Gasbuggy, as this experimeni hiis 
been tagged, is an attempt to free natural 
gas which is trapped in impermeable rock. 
The parties co-operating on the experiment 
are the Atomic Energy Commi.ssion, tin' 
Department of the Interior and the El 
Paso Natural Gas Company. If the method 
succeeds, conceivably 317 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas could be atlded to 
America’s rcservTs. Succi'ss would al.so 
spur cm efforts in other indu.stries - 
petroleum and other types of mining, 
particularly—where controlled subterranean 
explcjsioiis might be u.seful. 

The AEG has .si.\ other .such experiments 
on its .schedule already: one will try to 
release oil from shale, another to dissolve 
cojiper out of low grade anti deeply buried 
ore and still another to create cavities 
in which to store natural ga.s. .It is quite 
possible' that some day the AEC will have 
to .surrender its exclusive rights to detonate 
nuclear bombs, just as it has allowed 
industry the right to own nuclear fuels. 

The Californian project will also be a 
commercial “ first ”—the first dual purpose 
plant to generate electricity and to take 
.salt out of sea water, and to sell both 
products to the public. Called the Bolsa 
Island Plant, it will be placed on an 


artificial island which will be built offshore 
about 26 mile.s .southeast of Los Angeles. 
It.s s|)onsoi'.s are a mixetl crew: the AEC^, 
the Interior Dc])artment, the l.os Angeles 
municipal water department, the Southern 
Californian regional water authority and 
two private power companies. 

The excitement over BoKsa Island con¬ 
cerns not only its size but the chcapne.s.s 
at which it is expected to maki- drinking 
water out of the Pacific Ocean. The 
estimate is about 22 cents a thou.saiid 
gallons—and $1 a thou.sand gallons has 
been coiKsidcred a good price for desalted 
water. Recently the Interior Department 
recommended that the i.slaiul and the 


structures containing the nuclear reaetor.s 
be designed to wiih.stand .sudden .shifi.s 
of the ground during the earthr|uakcs to 
which California is prone. If the design 
has to be changed this should add only 
slightly to the co.st of building the station. 

As for conventional nuclear plants, the 
boom is continuing. By 1980 one-lhird 
of all electricity in America is expecteil 
to be produced by nuclear fuels. A nt'w 
uranium rush is on, with the big oil and 
smelting companies leading the way. 'I'he 
day of the amateur ]>rospectpt, arim-d 
with pick and geiger counter, ended in 
1958 when the AEC, with no inkling 
of the commercial appetite iliat was about 
to develop, announced that it had more 
uranium than it needed. 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES 






THE NATIONAL IMPRINT 


Anyone who hus not yet bought tlieii 
Cihristiiia.s cards will find a good selection 
at the retail shops of Her Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, rhe designs are l)ased on 
well-printed reproductions of works of art 
from British museums and are reasonably 
priced. 

'I'liis is one of the less well-known ser¬ 
vices provided by HMSO, i 8 o years old 
last year (which makes it as old as 
the Board of Trade) and Britain’s 
higge.st jmbli.sher in terms of volume, 
if not of finance. It puts out about 
fijooo new titles a year, and 
a va.st annual total of 27 
items, although much of this is taken up 
l)y unappetising things like income tax 
forms. Four-sided foolscap lists are needed 
every day to deal with new publications, 
mostly parliamentary, non-parliamentary 
and statutory minutiae, the impeccable 
detailing typifying the work of the Sta¬ 
tionery Office. These lists are anialgainated 
into weekly, monthly and then finally 
annual catalogues. In addition there are 
lists of publications sponsored by the sep¬ 
arate government departments, the minw- 
tries and bodies like the Medical Rwearch 
Council and the Forestry Commission. 

The department that turns out this mass 
of printed matter is a fairly small one. 
HMSO’s total staff is about 7,500 : its 
estimated c>osts, after appropriations-in-a^ 
fmrn sales and repayments, for 1967-68 
were £30,050 /k)o, an increase of just over 
£3 miliioii on the previous year. It might 
fairly be said to do more creative work 
for less outlay than any other department. 


Paper accounts for nearly £8J million and 
printing lor almost as mucli,^ A third 
of the printing is done by HMSO’s seven 
printing works and the rest undei rontra< t. 
Much government material naturally in¬ 
volves security measures to prevent leak¬ 
age, but details of these are not divulged, 
apart from the fact that secret papcis 
are printed by the office's own works. But 
before printing comes design. Iwenty 
years ago a typographical and layout sec¬ 
tion was set up to rationalise 
standards. Fhe person who helped llMac^ 
on that occasion was its first honora^ 
typographic adviser, Sir Francis Meynell. 
I’he present adviser, Mr Ruari McLean, 
has said that one problem is 
designs “ wished on the Stationery C 7 ttice 
by the initiating ministr>' or department ; 
a certain amount of tact is clearly needed 
to avoid ill-feeling between one lot of 
civil servants and another. The graphics 
section has even given its attention to 
“The Design of Forms in (lovernment 
Departments,” although one might think 
a form by definition undesignable, 
HMSO iKjoks and jackets 
quently win design awaits- 
titles were on show at the last hrankfurt 
World Fair in the National Book League 
exhibition of the Itest books of the year. 

As for prices, a Treasury directive lays 
down that HMSO must try to break even. 
(One thing it saves on, since, except on 
rare occasions, it acts always as agent, is 
authorship fees.) Its eight retoil shops 
run with the .same intention of breaking 
even, buying HMSO publications on a 


normal trade basis. In 196.^66, three made 
small profits and two .small losses, but tlie 
London shops, with bigger overheads and 
running costs, made a lf>ss i>f just under 
£100,000. Fliese slifips also .sell the publi¬ 
cations of bodies for which the StationeiA 
Office acts purely as a distributor, such as 
Lnesco and the World Health CVgxinisa- 
tion. 

The range of titles HMSO produces is 
bewildering in its diversity, hor example, 
this month will see the publication of 
the most expensive single volume in the 
Stationerv' Office’s history^—“ Herald*' <if 
Kngland by Sir Anthony Wagner, 
KCVO, DLitt, darter Principal King til 
Anns. ( Flic illustration reproduced above 
is taken from it.) Fhe initial print is just 
i,()(M), and the price of 2(» guineas is cab 
ciliated on the b^isis of production costji 
plus overheads, which should just be cov¬ 
ered. I'liis definitive work would make a 
suitable exclusive and expensive Christina* 
present for, say, an art historian. Another 
hand.some volume, which would fascinate 
any sailor, is “ HMS Victory : Building, 
Restoration and Repair ” by Arthur 

Bugler, OBL, price £8. Us chapters in¬ 
clude ptiignant episodes like “ Decay and 
the death-watch lieetle, 

“ Damage by tenemy aircraft, 1941 
among the exhaustive descriptions of all 
jthe restoration undertaken since the ship 
Was launched. In the art field, the Aubrey 
Beardsley handbotik achieved a print of 
jtlKiut a^ckHi^copies, as well as 4 large 
^\jrth American edition. It is books of 

the quality of these that distinguish 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
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( DOCUMENTS OF MODERN ■ 

HISTORY I 

Generat Editors: A. O. Dickens and Alun 

I Davies 2Ss. net (boards); 12s. 6d. net ■ 

(paper) I 

This important new series will illustrate " 

I major topics of British, European and m 

World history. The series will reflect th>. ■ 
conviction that all forms of human activity ■ 
are the proper business of the historian and ■ 

I the student of history. Most volumes will ^ 
be concerned with significant themes and ■ 
not with the general coverage '* of ■ 
historical periods. ■ 

A numerous and low priced series along _ 

I these lines , should provide some wholly new ■ 
opportunities both for leaching and private I 
study. ■ 


JUST PUBLISHED 

m tffORMATION IN ENGLAND TO THE 
ACCESSION OF EUZAIETHI 

A. G. Dickens and Dorothy Carr. 

THE DIVIDED SOOETY: PARTIES AND 
POLITICS IN ENGIAND, 1694-1716 

C. S. Holmes and W. A. Speck 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
HISTORY 

Uenerul Editor: A. Goodwin 

16s. net (boards); 8s. 6d. net (paper) 
This series of short historical studies has 
as its main theme successive phases in the 
evolution of modern history from Renais¬ 
sance times lo the present day. Its general 
purpose is to provide within a limited 
compass, and at reasonable cost, scholarly 
surveys of some of the fundamental develop¬ 
ments which have influenced the civilization 
and conditioned the outlook ot the modern 
world. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

THE GOVERNMENT OF EUZABHHAN 
ENGUND 

A. G. R. Smith. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 

ARTISANS AND SANSCULOHES: 

Popular Movemeuts In France and England 
during the Revolutlonaiy Period. 

G. A. Williams. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

UND. UROUR AND POPUUTION IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Essays presented to I. D. Chambers 

Edited by E. L. Jones and G. E. Mingay 

This book deals with the period and 
themes central to the work of Professor 
J. D. Chambers, the distinguished economic 
historian—land, labour and population in 
England during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Contributions have 
been invited from former colleagues, students 
and friends whose work jiAS had somie dose 
connection with Professor Chambers's own. 
The book will be of ccmsiderahle value to 
the serious student of the period. 



EDWARD ARNOLD 

l^^addox Street, London, W.]| 
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HMSO from foreign governments* print¬ 
ing offices, whose activities tend to l>e 
limited mainly to essentials. 

In the popularity stakes, Rt least in 
numerical teniis, the winners are rather 
more humble. The Stationery Office best- 
.seller of all time is “ The Highway Code,*' 
of which about 70 million copies have 
been printed since its first edition, a figure 
that includes two general free distribu¬ 
tions. “ Traffic Signs,!* first published in 
1965, is a strong runner up at 10 million 
copies. The ** ABC of Cooker)',*’ intended 
“ to provide a knowledge of the basic 
methods and skills of cookery,” reached 
its sixth edition in 1962, and about 
million copies have been sold. The various 
editions ot Sir Ernest Gowers’s classic on 
correct English usage, now called “ The 
Complete Plain Words,” have had a total 
sale of roughly million. 

As a government department HMSO 
cannot splurge on advertising, nor does it 
need to. Even so the estimate for press 
advertisements for 1967-68 was over £i 
million. Other forms of promotion may 
be carried out when appropriate. For ex¬ 
ample, to launch the annual new (19th) 
edition of “ Britain : An Official Hand¬ 
book ” next January, British firms are in¬ 
vited to send copies to their overseas busi¬ 
ness friends, heralded by a diplomatically 
non-sectarian Christmas card. HMSO is 
certainly not pompous either : it has seized 
on its legendary risible titles, frequently 
quoted with disrespect by the more sordid 
daily press and lumped them together in 
a wonderful selection for advertisements 
in journals with a large student reader- 
ship : “ Report of a committee respecting 
Umbrella Handles,” ” Wild Oats,” 
” Qu’est-ce que Stonehenge ? ”, “ Water¬ 
mark Diseases in the Cricket Bat Willow ” 
—to name only a few of the best. 

Plowden and Denning 

The Stationery Office’s weightier volumes, 
both in title and bulk, such as the 
reports of government committees, if 
not bestsellers are nevertheless printed in 
their thousands. Is it odd that the first 
volume of the Plowden report on primary 
schools, the ” ideas ” one, has already sold 
nearly 6o,ock) copies at 25s each, whereas 
the print of the Denning report on the 
Profumo case, published amid a blaze 
of unwonted publicity, with TV cameras, 
pressmen and queues stretching down 
Kingsway, has totalled roughly only twic.e 
as many ? In producing these reports, which 
can be printed in a rush if necessary, the 
Stationery Office is not involved in such 
tasks as sub-editing or correction of proofs, 
hec.ause except for the official gazettes its 
function is not that of author or editor. 
When a committee reports to its appro¬ 
priate minister, he passes the results to 
HMSO for production, and the proofs are 
returned to the committee for checking. 
And, also unlike ordinary publishers, 
HMSO is not noritially worried about 
libel: by their nature government publica¬ 
tions are rarely material fbr ^e law 
courts. But although the Stationery 
Office’s role is primarily that of publishing 


agent, if a libel action does occur, it i$ 
brought jointly against author apd pub- 
lisher. Thus in the recent case of " SOE 
in France,” R Volume in the second world 
war history series which rarely causes 
controversy, the author, the relevant gov¬ 
ernment department (the Cabinet Office) 
and HMSO were all involved. This action, 
now .settled, is thought to be unique. 
Hansard is covered by parliamentary privi¬ 
lege and is therefore not subject to litiga¬ 
tion. The crown copyright is invested 
in the Stationery Office’s controller (last 
month Mr H. Pitchforth took over the 
appointment from Sir Percy Faulkner) 
whose attitude towards the reproduction 
of publicly available material is generous. 

Official chtonicles 

The Stationery Office gradually gained 
control of Hansard during the nineteenth 
century. It now has a total daily print 
of 6,500 copies of the House of Commons 
report and about 3,400 of the House of 
Lords’. Its 22 shorthand writers are em¬ 
ployed by the two chambers, where notes 
are transcribed and then sent to the main 
Stationery Office press in London, the St 
Stephen’s Parliamentary Press. Printing 
starts soon after 10 p.m. and finishes 
around 4 a.m. For MPs in the London 
region, the St Stephen’s Press and the 
Post Office combine on a special delivery 
service to ensure that Hansard is delivered 
with the first post every morning—al¬ 
together a remarkable piece of quick pro¬ 
duction. In spite of the recent increase in 
price from is fid to 2s 3d Hansard 
will continue to make heavy losses : only 
about 40 per cent of its copies are sold, 
the rest being distributed free to MP.*', 
peers and government departments, and 
printing costs are £400,000 a year. The 
loss on the sold cxipies was about £120,000 
and the price increase will merely reduce 
this loss by about £20,000. 

Like Hansard, the London Gazette ranie 
under the Stationery Office’s wing in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, having 
previously led a life of quite remarkable 
political and physical vicissitude with 
plenty of scandal and grafting thrown in. 
In her histor>' of the Gazette published in 
1965 Miss P. M. Handover says that 
the Stationery Office in that period “ was 
the warehouse of the Civil Service, not 
only a Johnny-come-lately but a skivvy for 
all government departments.” The view of 
the comptroller at that time, John 
Ramsay McCulloch, when forced to lower 
the price of the Gazette, was that ” It is 
only taken by those that cannot help it,” 
for by then it was little more than a non- 
controversial “ collection of official docu¬ 
ments.” It now prints about 2,000 copies 
per Issue at 2s each. Up to a year ago it 
came out twice a week, with supplements 
for such things as premium bond draws 
and honours lists. Since then it has come 
out three times a week. This may or may 
not be as a result of burgeoning Wilsnhiaii 
bureaucracy. It is not the Stationery 
Office’s job to worry about the behaviour 
of its masters, but to continue to serve 
them in the best civil service tradition. 






m GOOD OLD DAYS 

Chips : The Diaries of Sir Henry Channon 
Edited by Robert Rhodes Janies. 
Wddenfeld and Nicolson, 495 pages, 
illustrated. 63s. 

Slave of the Lamp; A Public Servant's 

Sotebook 

By Arthur Salter. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 313 pages. 43s. 

All the lights did not go out in 1914. 
When it was all over there they brightly 
were again. Whatever had happened 
elsewhere London society and Westmin¬ 
ster politics were still wedded. There 
was Lady Cunard. 'Fhere, not .so long 
after, was “ Chip.s ” Channon from 
(ihicago, sensitive and artistic in the 
American Parisian style of the twenties 
but raptured now by London’s social— 
and royal—emulation. 1’he exemplar 
was still the good old Edwaixiian days, 
“stable,” elegant and gay in their way, 
cocksure and unaware of what was going 
on in the world. After the bloodiest war 
we were playing the same old fiddle. And 
now, after the other war, they flood nostal¬ 
gically in, the reminiscences, the recollec- 
tion.s and the massive diaries, inassiveK 
syndicated. 

Sir Henry (Shannon, who came into 
the constituency of Southend by marrying 
a (iuinness girl, thought he might be the 
“ Horace Walj)ole of his age.” He tells 
us eagerly all ab(»ut the Quality, day by 
day, before, during and after the .second 
war, in his sharp and lively, not engag¬ 
ing, unpurposed fashion. Mrs Simpson 
was a nice woman who behaved well. 

I he Prince of Wales was attractive, 
a.ssertive in a petulant .sort of way, and 
not .so nice. Neville Chamberlain was 
“ the reinciirnation of St George,’^ and 
Winston Churchill “ that fat, brilliant, 
unbalanced, illogical orator ” (who might 
he shrewder, though, than he .seemed). 
The French were* Frogs, Leon Blum “ this 
Jewisili agitator who has done such 
infinite harm.** Chips “ can never for- 
givei” Hitler for “ his callous de.sertion of 
the Prime Minister ” by going into 
Prague. He holds up the mirror all right. 

Arthur loiter did not live altogether 
outside this ambience. Starting as an 
examinatioi)*tested civil servant before the 
first War,;.first in the tran.sport section of 
the Admiralty, then in the pre-welfare 
Insurance Commission, and then in the 
nadohally crucial jd}> of wartime shipping 
provision and procurement, he won his 
dutiful way as a public servant into public 
life—not',only into Parliament bijit also 
into the centre of All Souls itiself. 

He could pepper his index now, if he 
was publishifig A, daily diary, with most 
<>f the list of 

nantes,. U an open society. But he 
wa$ on side of the medal. ^ He 

the fatuity of those , 
wai their 
(Which he helped/ 

■to reality.'; 

knew too that, when the test raiiie again, 


America would lx; the saving life-line. 
When all that warmed-up society was 
rocked back for a second time after back¬ 
ing all the wrong horses, he was there to 
have his finest hour (which he tells well 
here) running allied shipping again, now 
in wartime Washington. 

Lord Salter has had many fine 
moments. This one book is only a bit 
of oyermatter from all his earlier writings, 
telling us between the wars of the require¬ 
ments of economic recovery and strategic 
security, and recalling since then the 
balance l^etween persons and ideas in a 
nation's policy-making. Fifteen years 
ago he backed his generally natural 
enemy. Lord Cherwell, in opposing Mr 
Butler’s plan for a floating exchange rate 
for the pound, not, it .seems from what 
he says here, on fundamentally economic 
grounds but because it meant, as posed, 
blocking the bulk of sterling l>alances— 
immorally. (See The Rconomisty Novem¬ 
ber II, 1961, for a review of Lord Birken¬ 
head’s book on Lord Cherwell, and 
comment on the so-called “ robot ” 
propo.sals.) 

Just conceivably, this could have been 
the point where even Lord Salter, having 
survived by sheer common sense, worldly- 
wide experience and practical wisdom, the 
persistently 1 Jack ward-looking nostalgia of 
liis two, Edwardian and between-the- 
wars, generations, began himself to look 
Ijackwards. He was a Keyne.sian while 
there was a depression to Ije overcome ; 
now he almost seems to be saying that 
Keynes, these days, would be a deflationist. 

It is a remarkable man who only allows 
the backward look to enter into his 
forward thinking, at last, when he reaches 
the mid-eighties. Arthur Salter stays a 
great public servant whose light has not 
yet gone out. 

MASTER FORGER 

Van Mccgcrcn: A Case History 
By Lord Kilbrack^u. 

Nelson, 197 pages, illustrated. 42s. 
Twenty years ago, on November 12, 1947, 
van Meegeren was found guilty of the 
two charges made against him: first that 
he had obtained money by fraud and, 
secondly, that he had put false signatures 
on certain paintings.*’ He was given the 
minimum sentence of a year's impriron- 
ment. Very probably he would have 
receive^ a free pardon, but before an 
appeal could be lodged he was d^perately 
ill and he died a month later, on Decem¬ 
ber 29th, of a heart attack. ^ dosed the 
astonishing story of tlie most successful 
known forger of all time, but it M a story 
that bears a lot of retelting and is dis¬ 
turbing to tlie art worU though beloved 
by the anti-art public/ / 

for van Mdsgeireh had w 

biltty of the inf^UblA. 
this new account, .oiie . 
nth tiinc that the art world it. 

■ For 'tl^ foigeTici/fa(^.¥c|^^ 

sold at prices getting drac to half a 


million pounds, at today's, prices, indeed 
the deal with 'Goering for one of the^ 
Vermeers was just about that sum. Wliai 
shook everyone afterwards was not so 
much the skill of thi.s man but the case 
with which these forgeries were accepted. 
And it is still questionable whether the 
laboratory work that was .subsequently 
done and showed the canvases to be 
modern would have been equally success¬ 
ful if it had not had the benefit of van 
Meegeren's disclosures of the techniques 
and materials he had used. It was very 
much a question of being wise after the 
event. 

Whether or not L<jid Kilbracken ha^ 
added anything to the knowledge (»f thi.s 
man and his obsession, he has produced 
in some detail a description of his tech¬ 
nique. This makes more absorbing reading 
than the gue.sswork about van Meegeren's 
aims and motives. 

Hogarth to Cruikshank : Social (^hntti^e 
w Graphic Satire. 

liy M. Dorothy (icorge. 

Allen Lane The Penji^utn Press. 244 pages 
5 ) 

Property developers have had their share 
of public abuse in recent years and weeks : 
but nobody, now, is as rude about them 
as Cruikshank could be in this drawing of 
a (Ihurch Commissioner on top of Nash's 
church in Langharu Place. It is perhaps 
too often pointed out that present-day 
social and political satire is tea-party stuff 
when compared with the savagery of tlie 
draughtsmen of the pre-Victorian century 
in Britain. This lovely hook shows 
both the extremes to which the pictorial 
.satirists dared to go in this period and 
also the enormous talent that they brought 
to their task. 

The gf)lden age of satirical drawing was 
also the age of Hogarth himself, Reynolds, 
(Sainsborough, Joseph Wright: the artistic 
merits of the drawings and engravings in 
this book are as great as their political 
verve. Mrs George has not only made a 
stunningly good choice of pictures, but 
also provided the social background 
against which they were produced. 




JOYCE ILLUSTRATED 

James Joyce and His W«rld. 

Cliester G. Anderson. 

Thames and Hudson. 144 pages, including 
illustrations. 30s. (To he published on 
December 4th.) 

'rherc is a story, and like all Dublin stories 
it is so well authenticated that one begins 
in doubt it, of how James Joyce's father, 
John Stani.slaus Joyce, old and bedridden 
in Clhapelizod, was shown Brancusi's por¬ 
trait of his son, in the form of a spiral 
symbolising the ear ; and he said “ Old 
Jim doesn’t change much, does he ? ” 
The same portrait is reproduced, not for 
the.first time, in this book. We are in 
fact reaching the stage at which books 
about Joyce do not change much either. 
This one, not altogether originally, takes 
the form of an illustrated biography, 
following Joyce around in his sad pil¬ 
grimage from Dublin across the face of 
Europe to fame in Paris and death in 
/uncli, 'riie text draws upon the many 
incidents in Joyce's life that he depicted in 
his works, and relies, as any short bio¬ 
graphy must, and as Professor Anderson 
duly acknowledges, on Richard Ellman’s 
standard work. It is a good text, careful, 
accurate and perceptive, again breathing 
life into these often resurrected bones. 
'I’he 124 illustrations have in many cases 
an almosit magical power of evocation of 
Dublin in 1904. Quite a number of them 
arc unfamiliar, and in the midst of such 
riches a few old, bad ones can be 
tolerated 

This is an outstanding picture book, one 
of a distinguished .series on great men and 
the world they moved in. And for those 
who like their dhiistmas sour as well as 
.sweet, there will be no harm in a reminder 
of Joyce's own contributions to the litera¬ 
ture of C'hristmas—the terrible dinner in 
“ Portrait of the Artist ” and the cold 
dying fall of “ The 13 ead.” 


SOMETHING OF AN EPIC 

The Hard Years: An Autobiography 
By Joe Brown. 

Gollancz. 256 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It is a mystery why btK)ks on climbing 
make such good reading for both climb¬ 
ers and non-climbers. One w'ould think 
that the experience of such a tough and 
lonely pursuit might be untranslerrable 
to the printed word. But this is not the 
case, and Joe Brown’s book, although 
none too polished a piece of writing, is no 
exception. 

His phenomenal career ranges from the 
gritstone edges of the Peak District, 
through the Snowdonian crags and the 
Chamonix Alps to the gigantic Himalayan 
peaks. He has climbed in such diverse 
places as Ben Nevis in winter, Petra, and 
the Pamirs. In - the last instance, the 
confrontation of relentless Russian con- 
fpriuism with casual Scots and Lan- 

K ^^shire independence almost had the re- 
wsSttjfrefFect of the expedition's object of 


“ easing tension between East and West," 
although the ascent of Communism peak 
was finally harmoniously celebrated with 
flags, speeches and badges all round. 

But exotic trips of this sxni are outside 
Joe Brown’s real icliievcment : his re¬ 
volutionary breakthrough in the standard 
of rock-climbing, above all in Britain, in 
the 1950s. As a member of the Man¬ 
chester-based Rock and Ice Club he 
put up new routes of what then seemed 
impossible severity, and went on to be¬ 
come equally expert with the latest arti¬ 
ficial aids, far removed from the old ends 
of rofje he began climbing with as a boy. 
In the meantime he progressed from 
plumber’s apprentice to owner of an 
equipment shop in Wales. 

In this modest and straightforward 
account the author dispels any notion of 
himself as a legendary creature. He ad¬ 
mits to fears, mistakes and near-disasters 
that only his immense ability, plus sen.s- 
ible precautions and a good share of 
British luck, managed to avert. For moun¬ 
tains have absolutely no respect for 
brilliancf^ 

VERSATILE VICTORIAN 

William Morris: His Life, Work and 
Friends 

By Philip Henderson. 

Thames and Hudson. ^588 page.s, illus¬ 
trated. 63s. 

If William Morris were alive today, where 
would he be found ? In the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Art ? In the Tavistock Institute 
for Human Relations ? On tlie Com¬ 
mittee of a Hundred ? Or simply as a 
rich eccentric running a fashionable 
interior-decorating l)usiness ? I'hat he 
fits all the.se concepts, and many mf>re, is 
a clear measure of his astonishing versa¬ 
tility (astonishing to his contemporarie.s as 
well as to our.selves). One may well 


wonder, in an ige of specialisation amd 
type casting, wfiether today he would 
have been granted the opportunity to play 
so many parts. 

A book portraying the man in all his 
roles is fully justified and welcome. 
Others have written well from the special 
angles of hi.s political thought ; or his art; 
or his contribution to literature. Mackail, 
his official Victorian biographer, had 
access to much source material that was 
subsequently destroyed—^but could only 
hint at much of its true meaning. It 
needed a modern biographer, with at least 
the routine psychological eejuipment that 
any biographer today must have, to trace 
the interwoven lines of Morris’s private, 
public and artistic life, as complex as one 
ot his <3wn de.signs. 

The process could have been carried 
farther than Mr Henderson takes it. For 
instance much of Morris’s sickly (to 
modern taste) poetry is shown to refer 
directly to his sick relationship to his wife 
Jane and the agony of living for years 
with the knowledge that she was the 
mistress of his friend R()s.setti. Might not 
the same kind of relationship be .seen in 
tlic development of Morris’s graphic 
design ? (What could Freud have made 
of those .snake-like rhythms .•*) And ju.st 
what were the pcrs(mal drives that threw 
the poet-designer of fifty into the thick of 
the public struggle ff>r .socialism soap-box 
oratory, police truncheons and all ? 
(Althougli it is perhaps a fair comment on 
Morris’s dreamy brand of sociali.sm that, 
because he was rich and upper class, the 
police always let him off lightly). 

Mr Henderson indiaites the turbulence 
underlying Morri.s's astonishing energy. 
There was more than a streak of homo¬ 
sexuality, a neurotic physical restlessness, 
tiie sudden violence of an epileptic. Yet 
wlien all that is said, it was not these 
powerful drives .so much as the channels 
whicfi they found tliat made William 
Morris a great man. 
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European Unification 
in the Sixties 

From the Veto to the Crisis 
MIRIAM CAMPS 
, an important and scholarly account of 
what's happened to the Common Market 
and to Britain, between 1962 and 1966: it is 
partly a sequel to the author's earlier, and 
equally impressive, account of Britain and 
the Economic Community.' Anthony 
Simpson in The Observer 35s net 
Chathem House 

Competition Policy in 
the European 
Community 

The Rules in Theory and Practice 
D. L McLACHLAN and 
D. SWANN 

This book deals with the way in which, 
under the Paris and Rome Treaties, the 
state-created barriers to the free movement 
of goods are being dismantled and 
harmonized. 4 diagrams 63s net 
Chatham House 


Housing on Trial 

A Study of Immigrants and Local 

Government 

ELIZABETH BURNEY 

'In an extraordinarily well-written book. Miss 
Burney unravels the threads of discrimination in 
housing in London boroughs, big Midland cities 
and smaller towns. It is a scholarly and lively 
work .. ' Irish Times. 4 pfates, 5 maps, 

3 charts paper covers 26s net 
institute of Race Relations 


Essays on Reform, 1967 

A Centenary Tribute 
Edited by BERNARD CRICK 
'This first-rate collection of essays commemo¬ 
rates the Essays on Reform of 1867... . 
altogether worthy of its predecessor and equally 
relevant to its time.' New Society 30s net 

Rhodesia 

The Road to Rebellion 

JAMES BARBER 

The author analyses the origins of this 
tragically divided society and its relations with 
the rest of Southern Africa, and gives a detailed 
account of the political developments since 
1960 which culminated in U D.l. 

2 plates, 1 map 42s net 
Institute of Race Relations 

Beyond the Urals 

Economic Developments in Soviet Asia 
VIOLET CONOLLY 
This account of the alms and achievements of 
Soviet policy in Siberia, the Far East, and the 
Central Aslan republics reveals the economic 
potential of Soviet Asia which may be 
^•nsformed into one of the major industrial 
faeions of the world. 11 plates, 6 maps 
76a net 


Wilfred 

Owen 

Collected Letters 
Edited by 
HAROLD OWEN 
a/tdJOHN BELL 

There is a raciness about 
these letters which, had 
things proceeded in a 
normal way, might have 
secured them a place at 
the side of Keats's own, 
which are among the 
most glorious in the 

language-These 

letters enable us to trace 
Owen's development 
as nothing else could.' 
The Scotsman 
24 illustrations 84a net 



The Oxford 
Companion to 
English 
Literature 

Compiled by 

SIR PAUL HARVEY 

Revised by Dorothy Eagle 

The first of the Oxford Companions, 
a standard work of reference for 
over thirty years, now completely 
revised and brought up to date. 
Fourth edition 50s net 


The Life of 

Eleanor Marx 1855-1898 

A Socialist Tragedy 
CHUSHICHITSUZUKI 

The first full-scale biography of the daughter of 
Karl Marx. Drawing on her letters, it throws 
new light on the history of Marxism as well as 
on her personal tragedy. 4 plates 45s net 

The Impact of the 
Russian Revolution 
1917-1967 

The Influence of Bolshevism on the 

World Outside Russia 

With an introductory essay by 

Arnold J. Toynbee 

Mr Wiles is always brilliant, usually profound, 
sometimes perverse, here inspired. . .. His is 
only the best essay in a very good book, opened 
by Toynbee ... and containing excellent 
pieces by Hugh Seton-Watson, Neil Meinnes 
and Richard Lowenthal Edward Crankshaw in 
The Observer 45s net 
Chatham House 


Friends Not Masters 

A Political Autobiography 
MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN 
President of Pakistan 

'This work is outstanding on two counts. It is 
almost unique in being the work of 
a Head of State while in office, and it is a 
notable work in its own right.' Percivai Spear 
in The Guardian. 33 illustrations, 2 maps 
50s net 


Defeat in the East 

The Mark of Mao Tse-tung on War 
MICHAEL ELLIOTT-BATEMAN 
This book urges a radical revision of the 
methods of warfare that have been employed 
by the British, French, and Americans in South 
East Asia. The author stresses the lessons that 
can be learnt from the career and writings of 
Mao Tse-tung. 1 map 40$ net 


George Bell 

Bishop of Chichester 

RONALD C. D. JASPER 

'This IS a quiet biography of a quiet man, 
the kind of biography which Bell would 
have liked, because he would have hated 
to be written up. The stature is all there in 
the book ..The Economist y3 piates 
lOs net 



The English Year 

From Diaries and Letters 
Compiled by 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
'An entertaining, helpful compilation 
valuable as a bedside book, a source book 
for a writer, ur a weather book with past 
time and past response crystallized in 
language.' The Times. Mptates l\snet 

Selected Poems and 
Prose of John Clare 

Chosen and edited by 
ERIC ROBINSON and 
GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 
Illustrated by David Gantlaman 
The best of Clare, based on a study of his 
manuscripts. Some of the work is here 
published for the first time. 6 wood engravings 
36s net 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN 

Parlour Poetry 

Selected by Michael- R. Turner. 

Michael Joseph. 2G4 pages. 30s. 

llic Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayaam: A 

New Translation with Critical Cpmmen* 
taries 

Hy Robert Graves and Omar Ali-Shah. 
Cassell. 86 pages. 21s. 

The publisher has got up Mr I'urner’s 
a>llcction of verse in the oral tradition of 
the nineteenth century within a jokey dust- 
cover, under the sub-title “ loi improving 
gems." Perhaps that will help it to sell. 
But a lot of the contents are no joke. In¬ 
side, mixed up with rubbish, are some very 
good poems indeed. All tlie same, it is 
worth uttering a mild protest ; not, per¬ 
haps, at Mr Turner, whose brief intro¬ 
duction hints that he knows what he is 
doing, as at the confused values that the 
book is designed to cash in on. 

Mr lurner points out that many of the 
poems he selects survive half-remembered 
by the over-sixties, as “ the remnants of 
a curious verbal middie-class verbal tradi¬ 
tion." He then prints, within a few pages 
of each other, Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt" 
and the lines that begin It was Christmas 
Day in the work house." The Hood poem 
is genuinely important in social history : 
it was an effective poem ; it helped with 
the passing of the first Factory Acts and 
so forth. The other is mere patronising 
rubbish. No sensible person, in Victoria’s 
reign or since, has confused the two genres. 
So why pretend they did ? Why try to 
pretend that Byron’s “ Sennacherib " and 
Longfellow’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus" 
float in the same sea as The Arab’s 
Farewell to his Steed " or Jim Bludso 
of the Prairie Belle ” ? 

An anthology of good parlour poems— 
real recitable ones—would be good value, 
but that would be a serious poetry-book, 
and they do not sell. An anthology of bad 
ones could be fun, but of course it has 
been done too often. Hence this jumble. 
Incidentally, Mr Turner includes poems 
and songs from both north America and 
Britain—Southey to Kipling, Longfellow 
to Ella Wheeler Wilcox (to cite only re¬ 
membered names)—but the only Irish ex¬ 
ample i.s the wretched “ Up the airy 
mountain,” by a whining Ulsterman. He 
prints not a line of Tom Moore. Anti¬ 
insularity at its worst. 

In rather the same vein, Mr Graves is 
determined to show that the Victorians 
were all wrong, just when we were starting 
to be able to enjoy them again. Edward 



Fitzgerald, ai everyone knows, was “an 
easy-going amateur Orientalist who con¬ 
structed a mid-Victorian poem of his own 
from an ill-understood classical Persian 
text/* (Mr Graves’s phrase.) Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyyat, however much of a travesty 
of the original, is certainly the only piece 
of “ Persian literature that English 
people have ever heard of. One can see 
that this must jrritatc Persian scholars like 
Mr Omar Ali-Shah. One can see that Mr 
Graves, meeting the poem in literal trans¬ 
lation by Mr Ali-Shah from his own 
family’s own twelfth-century Sufi text, can 
have been moved ; and one must be grate¬ 
ful that he has now made an English 
version of it. 

But why run down jaoor Fitzgerald ? 
Mr Graves is a splendid lyric poet, whose 
style has never seemed so cramped, nor 
his verbal adroitness so limited, as in this 
version of Khayaam’s long poem. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s version is a great big “ improving 
gem,’’ if you wish : verse with a purpose, 
if only the purpo.se of entertaining. But 
what else did it pretend to be ? And for 
that matter what does Mr Graves’s version 
pretend to be ? A guide to an inacces¬ 
sible original : in that case it were better 
in prose. A new poem on its own ? : in 
that ca.se it were better to have true 
Graves than respectful Graves. More fun 
can be had from Mr Ali-Shah’s scholarly 
and fascinating historical preface, in which 
he waxes indignant both with Fitzgerald 
and with .sundry English dons, including 
the professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
'Fhere is a natural presumption that those 
who attack professors are in the right ; 
but it is harder to put down poets, even 
minor ones, except by producing better 
poem.s. 

MEN AND MANNERS 

Tlic Georgians at Home, 1714-1830 
By Elizabeth Burton. 

Longmans, 431 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 50S. 

If you want to know about Georgian 
architecture, gardens, furniture, china and 
glass, this is a good book to have ; Miss 
Burton gives a lot of useful and interesting 
information, and she is ably and delight¬ 
fully seconded by her illustrator, Felix 
Kelly. But when one comes to other 
topics—food, medicine, amusements and 
so on—reservations begin to creep in. For 
one thing she gives far too much space 
to what is merely quaint and curious in 
the way of remedies and recipes. For 
another, she does not always seem to get 
things quite right. The few sentences, for 
instance, which she spares for the 
development of newspapers are mis¬ 
leading, and if she is going to treat the 
.subject of reading as a social habit at 
all, she should not do it quite so inade¬ 
quately. Again, if Dr Willis and his sons 
treated George III with so much kindness 
and humanity when he went mad in 1788 
—so that, according to the author, they 
“used the elements of modern psy¬ 
chiatry ”—it should be . noted and 



House in the Adam style 


explained why the king had a rooted 
objection ever after to having any of 
the Willis family near him. 

Lastly, much of the book is written 
in a bright, arch and totally unsophisti^ 
cated manner that would repel a class of 
not very bright sixth-formers. 'Fhere 
a liberal sprinkling of school-girl slang 
and the verbal puns and witticisms art* 
so dreadful that it would l>e unnecessarilv 
unkind to quote any. What, one wonders, 
are publishers for if not to stop their 
authors from perpetrating such outrages 
on the English language and their readers’ 
intelligence ? 


IN OMDURMAN 

Prisoners of the Mahdi 
By Byrun Farwcll. 

Longmans. 378 pages. 50s. 

Gordon, the Mahdi, the Khalifa fa.scinatc 
authors. Whether they fascinate readers, 
publishers alone can tell. Year in, year 
out, another book on this Sudane.se corner 
of Britain's imf>erial history appears. Why, 
when by contrast much of India’s history 
g:oes begging for research and publica¬ 
tion ? It may simply be that tho.se 
staring blue eyes of Gordon are still hyp¬ 
notic ; what was the charisma of that 
fatal character ? Or it may be the melo¬ 
drama of events; the government- 
tottering .shock of Gordon’s death ; the 
long years of waiting ; and then the 
conquest by a man who fourteen years 
before was trying to smuggle messages 
into Khartoum. Or it may be that, on the 
back of a puritanical Islamic revival, this 
was the first, if brief, triumph of national¬ 
ism in Africa : an Arab aspiration in this 
case, not an African one. The lid was 
peeled, not for the first time, ofT strange¬ 
ness, off savagery \ but here tdo were a 
people, in Gladstone’s phrase, “ struggling 
rightly to be free.” Perhaps we are not 
sure who was black, brown or white in the 
Sudan and perhaps in all these books we 
are still groping to find out. 

Mr Byron Farwell has given the 
familiar story another twist. His view¬ 
point is not from London or Cairo, but 
from Omdurman. His treatment , is bio¬ 
graphical ; first the Mahdi and Goidon ; 
secondly, and most bulkily, the prispners, 
Slatin, Ohrwalder and Neufeld; and 
finally Kitchener. The Mahdi and 
Khalifa had other prisoners than tlxose 
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three ; but they died and live only in thin 
references to them in the memoirs of the 
survivors. From these memoirs and other 
published sources Mr Farwell has drawn 
almost all his material (though he does 
also make use of the diary of Abbas Bey, 
member of Hicks’s doomed expedition), 
His narrative is fluent, carrying the reader 
long at a spanking pace. It is at its most 
itisfying when it describes the twists and 
turns by which the Khalifa retained power 
riot least, one assumes, because until 
Kitchener brought the railway forward 
the Sudan hung isolated in a political 
vacuum). It adds little that is new. Is 
It haste that makes Mr Farwell attribute 
Hector MacDonald’s suicide to “an 
opprobious accusation against him ” 
when, as is now well publicised, the 
[•harge was homosexuality ? 

As for the prisoners themselves—tlie 
excuse and theme of this book—tlic 
soldier-administrator, Slatin, coexisted the 
Miost comfortably, having opportunely 
uiiiied Moslem ; the priest, Ohrwalder, 
sc raped by ; the trader, Neufeld, sulTered 
the worst, spending niany of his nights 
in cluiiiis in the House of Stones (from 
A'liicli A. E. W. Mason, not much later, 
onstructed a bestseller). Was a primitive, 
lirrarchical principle at work ? Or was it 
.ini])ly that Slatin, with his own sure 
ctise of survival, was the most useful of 
ill to the Khalifa ? Later, Slatin gathered 
lie honours. Poor Neufeld was reviled. 

tER FATHER'S DAUGHTER 

The Life of Eleanor Marx, 1855-181)8 : 

I Socialist Trailed}' 
iv Cliushichi I suzuki. 

Ixfttrd fhiircnity Press. pages. 45s. 

s it perhaps a sign of marxist inter- 
aiionali.sm that .the author of the first 
iography of Eleanor Marx should hap- 
en to be a Japanese scholar who already 
as to his credit a study of Hyndnmn ? 
roni Professor 'Fsuzuki's weighty volume 
merges a hitherto unknown portrait of 
le highminded, energetic, and active 
oun^'^est daughter of Karl Marx, his 
?loved I'ussy who, at the age of 16, was 
[ready “ ( ine Politikerin von top to 
Dttom.” By heredity and upbringing a 
K'ialist, she remained einc Politikerin till 
tragic death at the age of 45. 
Endowed with an incredible capacity 
r work, many-sided interests and talents, 

It without any formal education, she 
^canie as well (qualified to edit her 
ther’s economic paper on “ Value, 
rice and Proht,’* as to translate Flau- 
•rt’s “ Madame Bovary,” the classic 
‘>rk of Lissagaray on the “ History of 
0 Commune,” Kielland and Plekhanov. 
le was also able to introduce Ib.sen and 
her masterpiecses of J^rwegian drama 
the English stage ; to' act as an inter- 
Tter at n^itieroas internitienal gatlier- 
gs ; to 6rjjpaiSs^,dpdw work- 

s ; to r strike^ and , ip^ke fiery 

eeches,’ ip s^rowds of many '^oiisand 
irking men and women. She wSls ftreatly 


appreciated as an orator, so much so that 
“ in June 1897,, having delivered 

41 lectures . . .she “felt obliged 
to decline all open-air work ” as “ my 
throat unfortunately will not take the 
strain.” She contributed weekly artieJes 
to the socialist press in Britain, and also 
wrote for Austrian, Geiman, Dutch and 
even Russian periodicals. 

Professor H suzuki traces the history or 
the numerous left wing sects, parlies, 
leagues, federations, societies and unions 
constantly forming, splitting and re-form¬ 
ing. In most of these Eleanor vyas in¬ 
volved : she either helped to launch some 
of them with her talent for propaganda 
or helped to destroy others with her 
passionate polemical zeal. She knew 
nearly all the leaders of the British, 
European and American labour move¬ 
ments, and in her private letters gives 
shrewd and often biting sketches of 
Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant, Hyndman, 
John Burns, Keir Hardie, William 
Morris and many others. She understood 
and followed every subtle change of mtrod 
and character in all the proliferating 
groupings and sects, and as a link be¬ 
tween them and the continental socialists 
tried to breathe some spirit of internation¬ 
alism into the emerging British labour 
movemem. At least among her European 
comrades she was considered an authority 
on English socialism. Engels .saw in her 
“ the only person who could write a 
satisfactory historv of the Sc^cialist move¬ 
ment in England.” Her writings, though 
serving an immediate p( 3 litica] purpose, 
were based on serious research into the 
original materials, archives and manu- 
sciipts. She devoted much lalxmr to the 
study of the Peasant Rising of and 
the sixteenth century's social changes in 
Britain, and yet she was not a historian : 
Prc»fessor 'I'suzuki says that “ She seems 
to have been mentally too unstable ... to 
organise the rc.sults of her investigations 
into a unified whole.” 

I'his mental instability was certainly 
the result of inner tension and conflict in 
Eleanor's life : her exaggerated sense of 
duly and filial piety and tlie straining for 
complete intellectual independence ; bei 
unorthodox but very exacting moral 
standards ; her devotion and love put to 
an unbearable test by her husband, that 
“ moral wastrel,” that “ disreputable 
dog,” the perverse, brilliant, criminal and 
erudite Avcling whom she shielded for 
fourteen years and wh(3, in the end, 
destroyed her. 

Professor T.suzuki's research and docu¬ 
mentation deserve the highest praise. He 
draws on many unpublished papers and 
manuscripts, of which the most valuable 
and least known is the Bottigelli collec¬ 
tion of Eleanor’s private letters, and on 
documents and articles in many languages 
and archives scattered in many cmintries. 
1'he main critictsrn is that the nchnes.s of 
his sources tempted him to overload 
“ every rift with ore ” and at times too 
detailed a background seems to over¬ 
shadow his main story. 


AGE OF BRILLIANCE 

The Florentine Renaissance 
By Vincent Grunin. 

Collins pages, illustrated. 45s. 

ITic High Renaissance 
By Linda Murray. 

Thames and Hudson. (W(3rld of Art 
Library.) 21;^ pages, including plates. 35s 
Llothb(3und, 2is paperbound. 

llic Age of the Renaissance 
Edited by Denys Hay, 

Thames and Hudson, ((ireat Civili.salions 
Series.) 359 pages, including plates. 8 gns 
(b gns until December 31, 1987). 

It is not surprising that the brilliant age 
of tlie Renais.sance continues to attract 
writers and publisber.s. Historians still 
argue about just how and when it all 
began, what is the dividing line between 
the early and the high [Renaissance and 
sf) on. But nobody disputes that in the 
fifteenth century Florence was the liearl 
of the Renaissance and it is the history 
of this period that Mr Cronin take.s for 
his book. Mrs Murray, on the other 
hand, picks up the story at the turn of 
the century when for' a span of about 
iliirty years, during the first half of the 
.sixteenth century, the late or high Renais¬ 
sance flourished in Italy. I'he large and 
handsome volume edited by Profes.sor 
Hay, the sixth in the publi.sher's series of 
“(ircat Civilisations,” spans two centuries 
from 1400-1600, and includes therefore 
the period of Mannerism in the .second 

A magnificent press for 

ANDREW BOYLE'S 

brilliant biography of 

Montagu 

Norman 

'This is an enthralling book." 

DAILY MAIL 

"An elegant biography. Both 
admirably written and psycho¬ 
logically penetrating." 

A. J. P. TAYLOa Observer 

"A fascinating work." 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE, 
Guardian 

"Sheds new and revealing light 
on many important facets.." 
MAURICE GREEN. Daily Telegraph 

"A very remarkable book. This 
is biography as it should be, but 
rarely is, written."SIR CHARLES 
PETRIE, iUus. Land. News 

"A masterly biography and a 
fascinating work of detection." 

MAURICE EDELMAN. M.P. 

"A fascinating biography." 

Evening News 

_CASSELL 
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half of the sixteenth century. 

Mr Cronin has written clearly and 
elegantly a readable history of Florence 
in its greatest glory until its fall in 1530 
and he manages to impart extraordinarily 
well the eagerness of the Florentines to 
learn and discover. This book makes an 
admirable introduction to more specialised 
studies and it is illustrated soberly but 
well. Mrs Murray, who has already 
written, with her husband, a book in the 
same series as the new one on the whole 
art of the Renaissance, takes in more detail 
those years in which Michelangelo and 
Raphael worked in Rome, (horgione and 
'Fitian in Venice, and Corregio in Parma. 
She contrasts in particular the differences 
in character, and how this affected their 
art, of Michelangelo and I'itian, who 
both lived to ripe old age with only a 
decade between them. I’he colour plates 
in this book are bad, but it is excellent 
value. 

The third book is written by a team 
of experts with high academic qualifica¬ 
tions, and all aspects of the Renaissance 
are covered. I'o take but a few examples 
of the varied authorship, London’s Pro¬ 
fessor Roberto Weiss writes about litera-^ 
ture and learning. Signor Delio Ganti- 
rnori, late professor of modern history at 
Florence, about humanism, and Warwick’s 
Professor John Hale sums up the extent 
to which world barriers, both geographical 
and mental, were broken down in these 
two centuries. As always in this series 
the book is lavishly illustrated. 
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from Marx to Wilson 

C. NORTHGOTE PARKINSON 

A crisp, witty, penetrating and 
most readable account of the 
Labour Movement and the place 
of the Trade Unions in the 
Economic set-up. 25s. net 

THE LAW AND THE PROFITS. 

16s. net paperback edition 5s. 

PARKINSON’S UW. 

IBs. net paperback edition 3s. 6d. net 

IN-UW8 AND OUTLAWS. 

76 s. net paperback edition 3s. 6d. net 

AU iUustrBUd by OtbBrt Lancaster. | 
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IN DEFENCE OF POETRY 

Defending Ancient Springs 
By Kathleen Ra?ne. 

Oxford University Press. 198 pages. 30s. 

The Waking Dream: A Study of 
Coleridge's Poetry 
By Patricia M. Adair. 

Edward Arnold. 255 pages. 42s. 

Very few people today take a high view 
of the function of poetry. Even those who 
publish hooks of poems mostly seem to 
regard it as a means of self-extension. To 
imagine that it i.s a mode of telling the 
truth is eccentric indeed. The only reput¬ 
able way of seeking truth is by .scientific, 
verifiable methods. Philo.sophers have 
discredited metaphysics and ecclesiastical 
pundits decry religion. But here is a 
collection of lectures and articles up¬ 
holding Miss Raine’s view that poets are 
mediators between the worlds of eternity 
and time. Her title, borrowed from a poem 
by Vernon Watkins, is apt, for the 
whole book is a defence of poetry, and 
the metaphor is crystal clear. Various 
topics are treated—David Gascoyne’.s 
prophetic role, the influence of Blake on 
Yeats, the bardic strain in Watkins him¬ 
self—but whatever the subject, the essays 
all reflect Kathleen Raine’s entire 
dedication to the pursuit of wi.sdom 
through the study and practice of poetry. 

'J’he articles most directly epitomising 
her beliefs and explaining her literary 
preferences are those “ On the Symbol ” 
and “ On tlie Mythological." In her treat¬ 
ment of specific poets and poems, 
however, she proceeds always from the 
same convictions. I'rue poets, in her view, 
have access to a world of suprainundane 
reality, and use a language valid at all 
times because its images derive from im¬ 
perishable archetypes. By metaphor and 
symbol poets are able to deal with more 
than one plane of reality. The mere 
transcription of impressions, howevei 
moving or witty, falls far short of poetry 
understood in this lofty sense. Becau.se 
she always measures with this yardstick, 
Miss Raine’s preferred poets are not the 
ones customarily acclaimed. Shelley’s 
poetry, for instance, yields little when 
subjected to the kind of verbal analysis 
that works so well with close-textured 
verse, like that of Donne or of Shakes¬ 
peare in his .sonnets. Shelley, however, 
belongs to the neoplatonic tradition, 
which this critic well understands, and 
she is consequently able to write about 
his poems with insight and sympathy, and 
to open up their range of meaning. Her 
conception of the poet a.s mediator rein¬ 
forces the extraordinarily high regard in 
which she holds the poetry of Edwin 
Muir, whose dreams fed his creativity and 
who made extensive use of myth. How¬ 
ever, Miss Raine also writes with per¬ 
ceptive appreciation about the poetry of 
St Jean Perse, though his scope and 
methods do not link him closely with 
thbse writers who adhere to the Perennial 
Philosophy. His entire avoidance of the 
trivial, however, sets him with the poets 
of high seriousness whom she delights to 


honour. 

I'he book is strongly personal, with a 
good many autobiographical asides 
Kathleen Raine is well aware that her 
mode of thinking is virtually incompreJ 
hensible to most twentieth century 
readers ; but since she has arrived at it 
by a process of trial, growth and revela¬ 
tion, she is serenely confident in its 
rightness. She explains quite clearly on 
what grounds she rejects most of the 
current assumptions about life and 
literature ; though at times she disdains 
argument. “Those who know do not 
theorise,” she remarks. “ They inerel\ 
bear witness to what they have seen and 
experienced.” This vatic tone may irn- 
tate the reader at times ; but Miss Raini 
has earned the right to speak as she doe.^ 
with authority. She deserves to be listened 
to. Wheels, moreover, have a way of 
turning a full circle, and men may not 
be able for much longer dispense witli 
metaphysics. 

“ 'Fhe Waking Dream ” examines the 
poetry of Coleridge, a writer after Miss 
Raine's own heart, and one of whom slu* 
has written from time to time. Hei 
present book contains an interpretation 
of Kubla Khan. Miss Adair of course lia^ 
a chapter on this never-to-be-satis- 
factorily-cxplained poem. She notes that 
“ Coleridge was steeped in Plato and thf 
neoplatonists ” and draws on the 
Phaedrus and the Oqihic mysteries in iht* 
course of her elucidation. But her critical 
quest is not quite the same as Mis.s 
Raine’s ; she is much less of an evangelist 
in her intentions. There is no implication 
that, through penetrating to the innei 
significance of Coleridge's poetry, the 
reader will receive intellectual enlighten' 
ment of a profound kind. Miss Adair i. 
primarily a scholar, who examines the 
evidence tliat may throw light on the 
genesis of the poems or on the importance 
that they had for Coleridge himself. She 
constantly uses the early notebooks to 
illuminate the poetic imagery and themes, 
and she never allows us to forget that the 
poems were created by a sensitive, suffer¬ 
ing man who, incidentally, was an 
omnivorous reader. Coleridge was equip¬ 
ped as few artists have been to reflect on 
his own imaginative activity, and thr 
tension between conscious and uncon¬ 
scious, waking and dreaming, is one of 
the recurrent concerns of this study. Miss 
Adair draws freely on the critical 
commentaries that have multiplied 
around Coleridge's literary output, but 
she confines herself to the poems, and 
pursues her own patient methods of 
exposition. The result is a book that will 
be useful to students and of some interest, 
too, to the general reader. 
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black cargoes 

Sins of the Fathers: A Study of the 
Atlantic Slave leaders, 1441-180^ 

Sy Janieh Pope-Hennessy. 

Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 296 pages. 42s. 

More hooks have been written al>out the 
Atlantic slave trade in the past twenty 
years than in the previous century, partly 
because of the masochistic mood preva¬ 
lent among Anglo Saxons, partly because 
of the resurgence of African racialism, *or 
at least negritude. Seizing the bloodiest 
stick with which to beat the whites, some 
Africans have forgotten hem willingly the 
coastal chiefs collal>orated with unsciu- 
pulous traders searching for Black Ivory. 
In this book the (juestion of responsibility 
for the greatest crime ever committed 
against the human race until the days of 
genocide is fairly discussed, most of the 
guilt being rightly laid on the buyers 
rather than the sellers. Events of the past 
summer have justified the title by show¬ 
ing how the sins of such fathers have 
been visited upon the third and fourth 
generations. 

Mr Pope-Hennessy deals with his grim 
.subject with autlioiity and witli as much 
elegance as such a topic will allow. His 
book dcseives a much widei appeal than 
the usual academic batteries of stati.stics, 
or the Maixian generalisations provided 
in the ovei-piai.scd contiibution made by 
the Piime Minister of 'rriiiidad. It is a 
selective .study, not .strictly chronological 
in form, though it begins with the Portu- 
gue.se and ends willi the luuror stories 
of the abolitionists. It is a series of essays 
on flesli and blood topics, such as the 
way slaves were 1 aught and Irought, how 
they were tran.sported, their sale in the 
plantations, all illustrated by descriptions 
of picluiesc|uc places and villainous 
characters. Ihc trade may have Ireen the 
cruellest way of making money' ever in¬ 
vented, but the anav of rogues involved 
in its fantastic activitie.s makes this 



Sedl of the 'Committeg for the AMition of the 
Slave Trade formed tn 1787 


account read as easily as a travel book. 

The author has the advantage of 
knowing the horrible places he talks 
about. It was his grandfather who took 
over the castle of Elmina from the Dutch, 
who had taken it from the Portugue.se. 
It is now a Ghana police barracks. Farther 
east, in the steaming forests of Benin and 
Old Calabar, a modern Biafran explained 
to him : 

The* Slave Trade ! Thohe were the great 

days of Bonny, but now we hope, with 

Shell Oil, to be loming up in tin* world 

again. 

“ When 1 read of race riots in 
America,” the autlior concludes, “ 1 think 
of the dapper slave-merchants of Charles¬ 
ton, and of ships .sailing out from Liver- 
f)CK)l or Nantes or Newport, Rhode Island, 
with manacles and trade-goods in their 
holds.” 'Phe reader who follows the 
fortune.s of such ships will understand 
those riots better, as well as the mood in 
the West Indies and West Africa todav. 

ROUND THE WORLD 

Gipsy Moth Circles the World 

By Francis Chichester. 

/fodder and Stouj^hton. 2B5 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 

“ Strongly urge you stop questioning and 
interviewing me [about what he had had to 
eat after roundiiig the Horn| which 
poi.sons the romantic attraction of this 
voyage,” Sir Francis Chichester radioed 
to the Sunday Tinier from the South 
Atlantic : “I do not feel the .same as I 
would if leading an office life.” No indeed, 
and yet one wonders : if Sir Francis were 
in an office, he would certainly he in the 
managing dircctcii's chair, driving him¬ 
self and everybody nmnd him as hard as 
he could. For one thing that emerges 
from this fascinating hook is that to .sail 
a big, fast, had-ternpered racehorse of a 
boat nearly ;^o,ooo miles through .some of 
the wildest .seas in the world requires not 
only a deep will to succeed and skilful 
planning and organisation, ljut also a 
seemingly inexhaustible capacity to go on 
taking hard decisions, ever involving more 
effort, when near the limits of one's mental 
and physical capacity. 

Sir Francis’s aim was not .simply to .sail 
round the world single-handed, itself an 
uncommon enough achievement, but to 
do it faster, much faster, than anyirody 
else had ever done. This implied, among 
other things, only one stop on the way, 
Australia. He made the 14,000 mile 
voyage to Sydney in 107 days, comfort¬ 
ably beating the average clipper time of 
127 day.s and nearly reaching his target 
r)f 100 days—the average time taken by 
the liest clippers in a .season—and then 
went on to complete his round trip in 
seven-and-a-half months actual sailing 
time. 

His extraordinary feat was the result 
of constant, untemitting attention to de¬ 
tail, as the book makes plain. An extract 
from his daily log records six changes 
in the two liours before breakfast one 



“Comme Je ‘Petit Larousse’ Ic 
‘ Petit Harrap ’ est dans le vent.” 
•-LE FIGARO reviewing the world’s 
most ‘ with it ’ bilingual dictionary. 

Harrap’s 
NEW Shorter 

French & English 

Dictionary 

97,000 headwords, 1,500pp., 50s. 

Also availuble in two separate volumes 
Part 1 : 25s., Part 2: 30s. 

Harrap’s Standard 

German & English 

Dictionary 

The second volume of this great 
companion work to Harrap s 
Standard trench and hnf*li.sh 
Dictionary. 

Part 1: German-English. Volume 
2 (F-K), 1 1 Jin X 8jin., 626pp. lOUs. 

The 

Weifare State 

DR. PAULINE GREGG 
*‘has tackled a vast task with her 
customary methodical skill and 
versatility" - Financial Times. 
37s. 6d. 


Hans Hahe’s 

disturbing new novel 

CHRISTOPHER & 

HIS FATHER 

A powerful study of the clash 
between two generations in 
contemporary Germany. 25s 


English 

Monasticisffl 

Yesterday & Today 

E. K. MILLIKEN 
A fully illustrated survey of the 
development of English monas- 
ticism for readers of all religious 
faiths. 18s. 

Occupied With 

Crime 

SIR RICHARD JACKSON 
“CQvers mpeh criminal ground 
. . . Crisp narrative and shrewd 
comment.” — professor keith 
SIMPSON. ' 3091 '. 
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morning, and at about tRe same period of 
the voyage he calculated that he had 
handled 4,700 square foot of canvas in a 
single day, the equivalent of setting every 
f)ne of Gipsy Moth’s ten sails twice. 
Above all, Sir Francis's narrative reminds 
us how men can transcend their apparent 
physical liniitatbns when they, arc doing 
something that they very much want to 
do. He admits to being frightened and, 
nehiing the west coast of Australia with 
the boat’s self-steering gear broken and 
her behaviour at its most exasperating 
and exhausting, he confesses to thoughts 
of abandoning the non-stop passage to 
Sydriey and putting in at Fremantle. Hfe 
would indeed be superhuman had he 
never wavered. But it is the Chichester 
who puts on a green velvet smoking 
jacket to celebrate his 65th birthday that 
one comes back to, the Chichester who 
sheds a tear while enjoying a bottle of 
Montrachet on his wedding anniversary, 
Chichester the happy man. Complicated 
analysis <if his motives is irrelevant. * 

FIRST YPRES 

Death of an Army 

By Anthony Farrar-Hockley. 

Arthur Barker, 206 pages, illustrated. 

:ios. 

riie title of this book is exact. Probably 
tlie best trained and certainly the l)€st 
shooting army that Britain ever put in 
the field was decimated in the first battle 
of Ypres in 1914. Against long odds they 
closed the flank in Flanders and held the 
line. One tribute to their prowes.s—and a 
(ondemnation of their own tactics of 
massed columns-^came from the Ger¬ 
mans. They called First Ypres Kinder- 
mord, the iTia.s.sacre of the innocents. 

Having committed almost all its regular 
army to the support of France on the 
continent, Britain paid a double price. 
First tlie casualties at First Ypres robbed 
the volunteer armies of the training 
cadres they needed. Secondly, this was an 
army that would have been an ideal in¬ 
strument for a strategy of indirect ap¬ 
proach ; another regular division could 
easily have been decisive at Gallipoli. 

Brigadier Farrar-Hockley tells the story 
plainly. He lets tlic events speak for them¬ 
selves. This helps to highlight the short¬ 
comings of the .senior commanders and 
enhances the skill and bravery with which 
the junior officers and men fought. This 
is the right way to describe a gallant 
episode. 
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AUNT BO AND MRS WEBB 

Beatrice Webb ; A Life, 185^-1943 
By Kitty Muggeridge and Ruth Adam. 
Seeker and Warhurjf. 272 pages. 36s. 

“ Her soul was bony . . : this was one 

of the unkind phrases used by H. G. Wells 
in his cruel caricature of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb in ** The New Machia- 
velli." Like all caricature, it was a di.s- 
tortion of the truth ; there was indeed 
something hard and uncompromising at 
the centre of Beatrice Webb—how else 
could she have achieved such eminence 
in her particular field at the time she did, 
and how else could she have turned down 
an offer of marriage from Jo.seph Cham¬ 
berlain, with whom she was passionately 
in love but to whose will and authority 
she refused to submit ? But “ bony,” no : 
the authors of this biography—Mrs Mug¬ 
geridge is Beatrice Webb’s niece—show 
clearly that, despite her pursuit of 
power and her keen brain, she was still 
a creature of flesh and blood ; regretting 
at times her and Sidney’s decision not to 
have children ; given to self-questioning 
and private prayer ; not above fudging 
the evidence a hit on social questions 
when her woman’s instinct had convinced 
her she was right (but suffering torments 
of guilt afterwards) ; popular with the 
miners’ wives of Sidney’s constituency ; 
“ astringent ”—the adjective is the 
authors’—yes, but no, not Ix^ny. 

Beatrice Webb became a legend in her 
own lifetime, for what she did and what 
she wrote This biography is, however, 
concerned mainly with her life, not her 
works, although they are of course con¬ 
siderably intermingled. As such, it will 
be an excellent introduction to her for 
those for whom the Webbs are not so 
much legends as historical figures but who 
have not read Beatrice’s diaries or “ My 
Apprenticeship ” and “ Our Partnership.” 
The biography, which is easily written 
and shows’ no sign of two pens at work, is 
mainly based on the diaries ; but the first 
few chapters are largely derived from Mrs 
Potter’s journal and “ family papers.” 

Beatrice was the eighth daughter born to 
Mr and Mrs Potter. Then when she was 
four, a son was bom, on whom his mother 
lavished all her maternal feeling, but 
whom she was to lose less than three years 
later after one of those harrowing child 
deathbed sc.enes beloved of Victorian 
novelists. Beatrice was obviously affected 
by her cx>nsequent exclusion from her 
mother’s affections. Her biographers 
wisely refrain from indulging in Freudian 
analysis, and, in any case, her mother’s 
deficiencies in this respect seem to have 
l>een more than compensated for by a 
nurse-housekeeper and by her gay, affec¬ 
tionate father. But being odd man out 
must partly explain her disconcerting 
forthrightness, her lack of empathy, her 
inability, as Alice remarked, to appreciate 
, the extent to which a movoment such as 

that of the British Labour Party is,influenced 

by sentiment. I think her judgment of 
' people WAS dften faulty for this reason. 

Bv concentrating on her life, and her 
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early life at that, for only' Bo pages are 
allowed for Beatrice Webb’s middle year!> 
and indomitable old age, this biography 
can be criticised for a certain lack of 
balance and fur slurring over much of hei 
work. On the other hand, the chapter on 
her membership of the royal a^minission 
on the poor law is excellent ; it sets forth 
lucidly for those who have heard of her 
famous minority report but are ignorant 
of its content just what were the issues at 
stake. 

Unfortunately, however, the authors 
draw the wrong conclusion from their 
own analysis. At the beginning of the 
chapter, and on the blurb, the assertion 
is made that the ideas of the iiiinoritv 
report were accepted in the Beveridge 
report of 1942 and were the foundation 
of the welfare state. Yet the authors 
describe how disappointed Beatrice Webb 
was with the reception of her re|>ort, and 
the chapter ends with John Burns, Fre.si- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
explaining happily how “ we have dished 
the Webbs.” The truth is that Lloyd 
George’s .scheme for sickness insurance and 
the unemployment insurance that came 
later were quite contrary to her views on 
social reform. 'Fhese were that the pcwi 
law should be broken up, with the sick 
made the re.sponsibility of local health 
authorities and destitute children that of 
education authorities, l)ut that the sick 
should be bullied into accepting medical 
advice to make them well and the able- 
bodied workless should somehow be made 
employable. I’hus she bitterly deplored 
the Lloyd George sclieme, because it gave 
sick workers money as of right without 
imf)osing on them any coinpen.sating 
obligation to get better, and in 1942, as 
the authors themselves show, she was verv 
lukewarm al^out the Beveridge report, 
which extended insurance to everyone. 

'Fhe distinction between the two views 
is important—on the one hand, Lloyd 
George, and later Beveridge, aiming at 
the relief of poverty, and on the other, 
the Webbs, concerned to abolish the causes 
of poverty—but the authors fail to 
emphasise it ; it is a pity that they wrote 
their biography before the publication a 
year ago of Professor Gilbert’s “ 'Fhc 
Evolution of National Insurance in Great 
Britain” (reviewed in this journal on 
January 21, 1967), which points the dis- 
tinction and gives the Webbs their proper 
place in the founding of the welfare jitate. 

And today, when its superstructure is 
l>eing shaken and naodified,' what would 
Beatrice Webb have felt ? .She would be 
largely in favour of the health service, 
especially the growing importance of the 
local health authorities and the growing 
emphasis on preventive medicine. 
would probably be fr^kly At .a, loss over 
the problem of nee(^8-ti(M|tmg the uiierii- 
ployed and tKe would 

approve' of children's; att^wances for large 
families, but she woUM insist .pri contra¬ 
ceptives bein^ dispensed along’with them. 
What a pity that iti th^ Vider debate-- 
on universality versus scleotivily—she i*- 
not here to add her voice. 
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APOSTLE 

Lytibn Strachey, A Ciittcai tiiogrRphy: 
Volume i, The UnknpUtn Years, iSSo^ 
[QIO 

By Michael Holroyd* 

//^iWmann, 497 pages. 63s. 

One appro^hes with some apprehension 
a two-volume biography of a man in 
whose life action played no significant 
part. But Mr Holroyd justifies his' task. 
Strachey was a man of his. time aTid 
place; even as a type, he is worth studying. 
He was also a profoundly complicate 
character. Unless, like Dr Leavis, you 
write him off ab initio as worthless or 
even noxious, there is great interest in 
watching the skein unravelled. Those who 
disapprove, on moral, .social or literary 
grounds, will find nothing in this book to 
convert them ; those who remain grateful 
to Strachey for his writings will find cause 
in it for sympathy as well as for enligliten- 
iiicnt. 

Strachey’s first thirty years were made 
up of irritations and disappointments. 
Throughout them he was in wretched 
health, preternaturally liable to be l>ored 
(contrast Keynes, who was incapable of 
boredom), bound by lack of means to his 
family who (when taken in bulk) irritated 
him beyond endurance, surviving by 
journalism which distracted and exhaus¬ 
ted him. and above all cros.sed in love. 

A TELLER OF OLD AND FAR-OFF 

T, H. White : A Biography 

By Sylvia I'ownsend Warner. 

CapcfChatto and Windus. 352 pages. 45s. 

This is a biography which does not de¬ 
pend on a prior interest in its subject, 
rhose who have been entranced by The 
Once and Future King ’’ will no doubt be 
curious alx)ut the life lived by its author, 
ljut others would benefit equally by con¬ 
templating this very unusual portrait. 
Miss Warner does not yield to the tempta¬ 
tion to expostulate on White’s many 
eccentricities or to excuse them, but des¬ 
cribes the man in much the terms that 
he thought of himself, quoting abundantly 
from his diaries and letters. While deal¬ 
ing with his ill-managed childhood and his 
homosexuality in a psychoanalytically 
sophisticated manner, she avoids the 
assumption that they can account for the 
spirit of the whole man. His love for 
animals was no mere sentimentality but 
a lifelong quest for some kind of intimacy 
with nature. He was aware of the contra¬ 
diction involved in loving some animals 
so lavishly while shod ting others, and dur¬ 
ing the war came to realise that his inter¬ 
est in them was concerned largely with 
their fighting habits M compared with 
the fighting habits of man—a fascinating 
point of comparison with Konrad Lorenz. 
He never shot a bird without reflecting 
on the despairing" identification that this 


Cambridge was the focus of his life, but 
he twice failed get a fellowship at 
stVinity. MembeFShi|> df i the Apostles,, at 
what was pr^Uv ;;their stmngest and 
most enthraUing tpiiiod, sharpe|ied "bis 
mind and directed tt« cutting edige aga^t 
its lifelong taigets. ills frieims vital 
to him and, ^ough one can differ on 
some points, one must adinire Mr Hol- 
royd’s characterisation of them. Me is (par¬ 
ticularly successful at catching the wraith¬ 
like figure of Sydney-Turner. 

This volume, taken by itself, is the 
story of a failure: of a man who led his 
generation at Cambridge but did not live 
up to his promise. However, the time was 
not wasted. His style, always good, was 
developed by journalism, and his reading 
widened. When, at the end of the period, 
his first lH>ok was commissioned, he was 
ready for it. The corner was turned. One 
looks forward to. the next volume, re¬ 
counting his period of success. 

It is wrong to imagine (as one might 
do from some notices) that this is pri¬ 
marily a case-study of homosexuality. He 
fell in love constantly, as young men do. 
His feelings were strong and important to 
him. It was a complication that they were 
centred on his own sex ; but perhaps le.ss 
so to him than to most, since in his day 
homosexuality was fashionable. Nor did 
he suffer from guilt. Sex did not drown 
the other sides of his life ; it took no more 
than a natural part in it, if a technically 
unnaturaii form. 


THINGS 

involved (“It was becc^use I loved you 
that you had to die ") and knew that his 
intimacy with animals was in part a re¬ 
flection of his fear of people (“ I only kill 
the things I love—not human beings.”) 
His life was spent between his writing, 
his animals and his varied physical 
accomplishments ; although his company 
was sought after and his wit admired, his 
closest friendship (with David Garnett) 
was conducted mainly by letter and 
erupted into irritation when the two were 
together. 

White’s outstanding characteristic— 
solitariness—is bound to interest anyone 
who sometimes su.spects that his own gre¬ 
gariousness is something of a compulsion. 
It is also a characteristic by its nature 
inaccessible to the eyes of the curious, 
and we must thank Miss Warner for the 
restraint with which she has brought it 
into the light. She sets forth her aim as 
being “ to let him speak for himself, con¬ 
tradict himself, even misrepresent himself 
—since it was part of his character that 
he was not always a very good judge of 
it,” and her method is fully vindicated 
by the result. It would not have been 
possible, of course, had not White been 
a prolific sclf-documeiiter. It has never 
been clearer that solitoriness is an implicit 
comment on the sociability it avoids, or 
that devotion to the craft of words con¬ 
stitutes a profound involvcihent with 
human affairs, no matter in what seclu¬ 
sion it is practised. 
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A new edition, revieed to 1966. 
with an additional chapter, ia now 
ready 

We needed a simple unvarnished 
account of the development 
of the British Party system and 
Mr Bulmer-Thomas has provided it. 
Parliamentary Affairs 

Cloth boards, two volumes, each 
50s. In paper boards, two 
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Sir Harold Mitchall. Bt. 

Author of Europo in tho CaribbMn 

A comprehensive end authoritative 
study of the Caribbean area from 
the angle of contemporary politics 
and economics. 

Each country is dealt with indivi¬ 
dually, and the area then considered 
as a whole with regard to agricul¬ 
tural economic development, popu¬ 
lation, education and nationalism. 

The author is Research Professor 
of Latin American Studies at Botlins 
College, Florida, and is an acknow¬ 
ledged expert on matters affecting 
the Caribbean. 
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Reynard the Fox 

KENNETH VARTY 

. . splendidly produced ... a fascinating 
and often enchanting examination of the fox 
m the graphic art of the Middle Agee' 

—Punch 

'. . . a fascinating book. 

— l/lustratcd London News 
\ a most rewarding hunt.'—The Times 

6 gne. 


A Walk through 
Leicester 

SUSANNA WATTS 

A handsome facsimile of the first edition of 
1804, this splendid little book has two claims 
to attention—it remains a practical guide 
to the city's principal antiquities, and it is 
one of the earliest competent guide-books 
ever written to any of the major towns of 
England. 218 

Descriptive 

Statistics 

FREDA CONWAY 

This is a corrected second impression of a 
widely-used introductory textbook written for 
students of the social sciences. 'Can be 
recommended as a guide to ail who need to 
use social and economic statistics .'—Town 
Planning Review, paperback 12s Bd 

Problems of Urban 

Passenger 

Transport 

CLIFFORD SHARP 

This study of some of the problems of 
passenger transport in Britain today has been 
based in part on a survey of passenger 
transport in the Leicester area made for the 
East Midlands Economic Planning Council 
and the Ministry of Transport. 

paperback 128 6d 

Yearbook of Air and 
Space Law 1965 

edited by RENE H. MANKIEWICZ 

This is the first volume in a continuing series 
to be edited and compiled at the Institute 
of Air and Space Law at McGill University. 
The Yearbook surveys recent legislation, lists 
treaties, agreements and decisions, and de¬ 
scribes the activities of intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations. 

McGill University Press £9 
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Trier, ^rave-relief of a school lesson 


TEMPORA PESSIMA 

The Decline of Rottie : The Metamor¬ 
phosis of Ancient Civilisation 

By Joseph ^^)gt. Translated hy Janet 
Sondheiiiier. 

Weulenfeld and Nicolson. pages, 

rllu.strated. 63s. 

T his surprising hook is part of a respected 
series eatitled “ History of Civilisation ” 
and covers the period from 200 to 500 AD. 
It immediately follows a volume hy Pro- 
fe.s.sor (irant on Rome up to 217 AD, and 
the author tells us that he has said next 
to nothing about tlie East after the age of 
Constantine, since a volume on Byzantium 
is to follow'. Had this been written hy an 
English scholar, one could pretty well 
have guessed the ground it would cover. 
But Professor Vogt is a German, a pious 
Chri.stian and presumably a Catholic ; and 
he writes as such. 

T'he German side of the book is pure 
gain. Much of the history of the late 
western einpire is one of German invasion. 
The usual layout is that of a dying empire 
with a complicated history of coups d'tHnt 
and civil war.s, oppressed by a number of 
amorphous tribes with nothing much but 
their names and a few major personalities 
to distinguish them. Professor V'ogt takes 
it the other way round. He looks at this 
part of the story from the German point of 
view, deals with it nation by nation and 
brings out the differences between them, 
ending, of course, with the watershed of 
Clovis and the foundation of the Frankish 
kingdom. The ups and downs of Roman 
history are largely omitted. The result is 
an immense clarification. 

T'hc Christian side is more dubious. 
Profe.s.sor Vogt qualifies a title that is not 
wholly to his liking by adding “ The 
metamorphosis of a civilisation ” ; but he 
would have done better to change the 
main title to ** The Rise of the Church.” 
Political, social and economic history are 
sketchily treated except as they throw 
light on the gains of Christianity. Even 
before Diocletian his main theme is the 
development of the Christian church and, 
except for the long section on the impact 


of the CJerman nations, it is largely an 
eccle.siastical history. The triumph of the 
true faith is taken for granted (pre.suniahly 
because divinely appointed) rather than 
seriously analysed. T'he good sides of 
(Christian society (such as its charity) are 
stressed and its faults (such as its contempt 
for the civic virtue.s) are not mentioned. 
T he whig dogs never get the best of it. 
T’he fact that the book does not cover 
the East after CJonstantine permits a very 
western approach to ecclesiastical matters, 
and particularly to the .suf)remacy of the 
Roman see : the references to the coun¬ 
cils of Sardica and (Tialcedon, for 
exanqile, are decidedly triumphalisl. 

No one .should treat this as just another 
volume in an objective .series ; but, if one 
bears its bias in mind, it is valualdc read¬ 
ing. Dr Sondheirner's translation is first 
class. There is a good but rather unorig¬ 
inal sectiorr of plates ; and there are too 
many misprints. 

A GREAT EDITOR 

The New Age Under Orage : (Chapters in 
Enjiilish Cultural History 

By Wallace Martin. 

Manchester University Press. 316 page.s. 
355 . 

T’o the present generation, Orage is little 
more than a name ; and to nrost of us the 
memory of his crankine.ss is more lively 
than that of liis virtues. Mr Martin’s 
book both explains why this is and show.^ 
how wrong we are. Orage's greatest 
virtues were the anonymous ones of a 
good editor : hijii.self writing as little as 
possible, but choo.sing young talent with 
extraordinary skill, bringing them for¬ 
ward and training them to think and, 
where necessary, to write good prose. 

“ T’he New Age ” was a very remarkable 
journal. During Orage’s editorship, from 
1907 to 1922, it acted as a launching pad 
for pretty well every young WHter of the 
time who, sixty years later, still seems 
significant ; it supported the new move¬ 
ments in pointing in the teeth of Sickert, 
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fprmidablfc and witty art tiiik .; it 
Mis dac first journal to write regularly 
Cbout psycho-analysis ; it did much to 
jw'iclen the knowledge of Russian literature. 
]^5it but not least, though it never liad 
jnv-money, Orage got financial support 
from ^ well-off friends (unnamed) 
not merely for meeting the bare costs of 

‘ paper, but also for paying for the con- 
jributions of those who most needed the 
nioney ; and on this basis he supported 
liis regular contributor Ezra Pound, who 
tfinains faithful to his memory. 

The original purpose of tlie weekly was 
1(1 provide a socialist paper that (unlike 
the Fabian Society) treated literature and 
ilie arts as an essential part of life. It 
was launched by the best-known socialist 
;ind anti-socialist writers of the day : 
Sluiw, Wells, Bennett, Belloc and Chester¬ 
ton. For various reasons most of these 
Jrifted away and others took their place : 
Pound, ITuline, Katherine Mansfield, 
VVyndham Lewis and, after the war, 
Kelwin Muir and Herbert Read. There 
,\rre many others. 

The paper (meaning Orage) gradually 
diifted away from normal forms of 
socialism, hut found new political life as 
rhf mouthpiece of guild socialism. One 
(if its strengths was that it always had a 
I)()litical point of vdew ; its weakness was 
tliat this point of view varied from time to 
lime and (in the long run) led Orage up 
culs-de-sac. He rightly thought it his 
duty to propound economic as well as 
‘.orial solutions, hut he did not know 
enough econtanics. When guild socialism 
(which for a time was widely supported) 
folded, he tOi)k up Social (Credit, and “T he 
New Age ” hecaine (kdonel Dougla.s's 
iiiouthpieie. This was the beginning of 
the end, and it is sad rather than surpris¬ 
ing to learn that in due course Orage 
realised that his .search for universal 
solutions must he pushed^ further hack and 
left Ihs editorship for ('lourdjiefFs estab¬ 
lishment, in search of God. That immense 
seriousness and ■ crankiness, that sen.se of 
purpose which had made him so good an 
editor, had caught up with him at last. 

riiis is only part of what Orage 
crammed into his paper ; besides the 
famous, tiieie are hundreds of forgotten 
names ; and there were many, still 
remembered, who got short .shrift 
from him. His touch for rejection (as in 
tlie case of the (Georgians) again corres- 
pt)nds to contemporary taste. Mr 
Wallace’s highly compressed book gives a 
Sood account of the liveliest sector of 
British cultural life at a pretty lively time. 
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A LEGEND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 

Elizabeth Queen of'Enigland 

By Neville Williams. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 400 
illustrated. 50s. 

This latest biography of Elizabeth I gives 
a careful and balanced interpretation of 
her reign and personality. Mr Neville 
Williams avoids the psychoanalytical 
approach of Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, who 
in her two books, “ Elizabeth the Great ’’ 
(1956) and ** Elizabeth and Leicester" 
(1961) explains much of the queen’s 
character and her aversion to marriage in 
terms of her childhood experiences, which 
led her to associate sex with death. He is 
more detailed and more penetrating than 
Mr B. W. Beckingsale, whose short biog¬ 
raphy of the queen (1963) is an excellent 
introductory study but little more. Mr 
Williams brings the Elizabethan legend 
up to date, but along conventional lines. 

The real interest of the book lies in 
the numerous direct quotations from 
original documents. Mr Williams is an 
Assistant Keeper at the Public Record 
Office ; lie has already written an able 
biography of the fourth Duke of Norfolk,. 
and his knowledge of the period is put to 
good use. The impassioned letter sent by 
Elizabeth to Mary Queen of Scots after 
hearing of the murder of her husband 
Darnley reveals much al>out Ixith queens, 
and is more valuable than paragraphs of 
indirect comment. 


Oh Madam, I should ill fulfil the part 
either of a faithful cousin or an affectionate 
friend, if 1 were to content myself with 
s^ing pleasant things to you and make no 
effort to preserve your honour. I cannot but 
tell you what all,me world is thinking. Men 
say that, instead of seizing the murderers, 
you are looking through your fingers while 
they escape. ... I exhort, I advise, I 
implore you deeply to consider the matter— 
at once, if it be the nearest friend you have, 
to lay your hands upon the man who has 
been guilty of the crime—to let no interest, 
no persuasion, keep you from proving to 
everyone that you are a noble princess, and 
a loyal wife. . .. 

If Mary had listened, she might have 
kept her throne and her head. In con¬ 
trast, at the very end of her reign 
Elizabeth herself was offered advice by 
the astute young Francis Bacon, which if 
she had taken it might have averted an¬ 
other and different tragedy. Elizabeth 
asked Bacon his opinion on her treatment 
of her favourite Essex (then fighting in 
Ireland), and Bacon replied : 

Madam, if you had my Lord of Essex here 
with a white staff in his hand, as my Lord 
of Leicester had ... for an honour, and orna¬ 
ment to your attendance and Court . . . then 
were he in his right element. For to dis-' 
content him as you do, and yet to put 
arms and power into his hands, may be a 
kind of temptation to make him prove 
cumbersome and unruly. . . . 

Mr Williams also actually gives a 
reproduction of what must surely be one 
of the most poignant letters in English 
history, the hastily written appeal by 
Elizabeth herself to her sister Mary when 
she waited for the boat to take her to 
imprisonment in the Tower on suspicion 
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of treason: a desperate plea not to ^ 
condemned unheard, the blank space o: 
the verso heavily scored through wit 
diagonal lines so that nothing could L 
added below the signature. The phot^ 
gnph of this crumpled document is fa] 
more evocative of the reality of history 
than any number of portraits. 

Yet with all these real advantages Mi 
Williams’s book is disappointing. Hu 
scholarship and erudition will make this 
biography a useful standard work, but i\ 
is not a great one. The style is ^t and 
uninspired, and in this resf^ct the life of 
the queen by Sir John Neale ( 1934 ) 
still unsurpassed. Mr Williams gives m 
the conclusion of modern research, he in. 
eludes much original material, but his 
picture of Elizabeth and her reign fails 
to come to life. I'o make it do this, the 
reader niu.st himself speculate on the facts 
so painstakingly put before him. 

AN ENGLISHMAN'S CASTLE 
IS HIS HOME? 

English Style 

By Mary (lilliatt. Photographs by Michael 
Boys, 

The Bodlcy Head, 144 pages, includiiit; 
plates. 5 gns. 

A survey, beautifully—indeed lushly— 
illustrated, of ** what has happened 111 
doine.stic interior design during the last 
two decades.” What a good subject, ho\^ 
wide the possibilities, how revealing of 
England and the English. But what have 
we here ? Not Pooter-land (or the council 
flat), or Carnaby Street, or, for that 
matter, Coronation Street, A naive 
exp)ectation : “ England ” is not wheic 
most of the English live, hut tlie honie 
of the cultivated middle cla.sses, and heie 
for us to look at are their houses ; “ the 
houses of friends, and friends of friends, 
and friends of friends of friends of 
friends ... ”, from Maida Vale to 
Holland Park, from Onslow Square 
to Chiswick—that is where the 
English live. The houses of the verv 
great, with one august exception, arc 

British Architecture and Its Background 
by John B. Nellist. 

Macmillan, 378 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 70 s. 

The background plays nearly as large » 
part as Britain in this well-illustraied 
book, which should be both a useful 
introduction to the young would-be archi¬ 
tectural student and a good reference 
book for anyone who just likes looking 
at churches and houses. Mr Nellis* 
begins with the classical and European 
background, then outlines architecture in 
Britain from xo66 to 1800, and in the 
last section covers nineteenth century 
architecture and the modern move¬ 
ment” in Europe and Amcricfi as well 
as Britain. Besiqefr 84 plates^ there are 
nearly 300 drawings, a chronological 
chart, a glossary, and suggestions for 
further reading. 
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absent, and one suspects that there is 
interesting reason for this, which Sir 
Paul Reilly’s acute foreword suggests. The 
houses in this book “ reflect their owners’ 
personality” ; some indeed are positively 
dedicated to that end. The great 
houses of the past seldom did this, with 
the exception of an occasional Fonthill. 

only were their owners conscious of 
a consensus of accepted educated taste ; 
m a sense the Longleats and Wiltons have 
always belonged less to individuals than 
tt» families—or rather to posterity. Lord 
X might fling out a new wing here, or 
Lord Y do the library over in the 
Chinese style ; but there was always I’he 
Heir in the background, and continuity of 
inheritance ensured a certain continuity 
of visual tradition. In that sense, rather 
than in the limited architectural one, the 
taste of the past was cla.ssical. 

What a romantic revolution has taken 
place since. With the exception of 
lestival of Britain Functional and what 
Mrs (iilliatt calls “ the Purists ”—two 
movements reflecting the external visual 
values of architecture and abstract paint¬ 
ing—we have evolved no coherent iiiid- 
rentury style for tlie English interior. 
Instead, tlie dominant mood is the 


aijsence of such a styl^ ; what Sir Paul 
Reilly calls “ the incorrigible eclecticism 
of the English.” It is this eclecticism 
which provides the main theme of the 
book and the essence of “ English Style.” 
And delightful, sometimes mouth-water¬ 
ing, it can be, involving great sensibility 
and charm and a light touch with the past 
that can amount to a genius for pastiche. 
At its worst, it becomes a philosophy of 
” anything goes, and anything goes with 
anything.” Paper the walls w.ith blotting- 
paper, stand that fourth century bust in 
front of that Francis Bacr^n ((»r, lower 
down the scale, hang that amusing 
phinii>er's ad frv)m ‘'Phis was Lord 
Cardigan\s Kitchen ‘ alongside Lord 
Kitchener’s cardigan). It all has the 
House and Garden seal of approval. 
In a curious way, in this “ skilful juxta¬ 
position ” of new and antique the 
es.sence of objects leaks away. I’hose 
Roman busts no longer seem particularly 
old or noble, nor the Bacons particularly 
disturbing—they arc merclv, in Mario 
Praz’s phrase, “ an expansion of the 
ego.” 

Perhaps Mrs (hliiatt is right and this 
really is “the essence of what is happen¬ 
ing in England.” It is an odd thought. 


NESCAFE TABLE BOOKS 

Prehistoric and Primitive Man 
By Andreas Loinmel. 

176 pages, including plates. 

^I'he Ancient World 

By Giovanni CJarbini. 

176 pages, including plates. 


The World of Islam 
By Ernest J. (iruhe. 

176 page.s, including plates. 

Man and the Renaissance 
By Andrew Martindale. 

17^ pages, including plates. 


I'he Classical World The Age of Baroque 

By Donald E. Strong. By Michael Kitson. 

166 pages, including plates. 175 page.s, including plates. 

Vaul Hanilyn. (Landmarks of the World’.s Art Series.) 30s each. 


Diese are six out of ten volumes (the 
t'ther four are to be published next 
spring) designed to cover the whole of 
art. They are first and foremost picture- 
lx)oks : at a rough guess the pictures and 
captions cover three-quarters of the page- 
-jpace, and the captions are so thorough 
that, if one feels like it, one can skip the 
text; which it would be a pity to do, as 
the authors are scholarly. The project is 
an international one, managed with 
military precision and produced with 
Fanfare. Half or more of the illustra¬ 
tions in each volume are coloured. 

The scries has been carefully aimed, 
>ne would judge, at the unsaturated 
uarket (if any such there be) lying 
)etwecn the art-hf.x)k proper^ the coffee- 
table and the Reader's Digest. Its merits 
ire great: a sensible and genuinely 
nternational selection of illustrations; 
iflkient and attractive lay-out; scholarly 
texts ; and a fantastically low price. Its 
aults are wbat one must expect from the 
‘Pecifleatiion: a degree of textual com¬ 
pression that is sometimes stifling,, (for 
example, mature pre-Columbian art-r* 
vhich does not fit tidily ipto , the spheme 
pf the volumes—gets no ujipice than a bare 
nentio n) and rather crude colour 


reproduction. All in all, very good value 
for money ; just the thing to tempt those 
who have never thought of buying art- 
books for their own pleasure or as 
presents for the young. 



The fact is... 

Tliet WhiteWs AlniMfBlc. 0 **^^ 
for the himrfrtdtli ytar running 

The fact is... 

Whitiker's Is 1,140 pagss. evsry 
one trammed with fsett 

The fact is... 

For 27/6 you buy yourtolf 0 lot of 
knowlodgo 

The fact is... 

For 27/6 0 timd you can give some 
vary good presonta I 

Hero It IS, the new look edition of Whitaker's Aimanac.k, 
Bigger than ever before - 1,240 pages in all So much hai 
happened in the past twelve months - the only sure way of 
keeping yourself well-informed on the facts is to refer tg 
Whitaker's. Facts, facts, facts-all accurate and indispensable. 
An account of Government action, world ovents, astronomy, 
sporting results and records, salaries of civil servants, tha 
law, the church, the professions etc . etc , etc. For the first 
time It contains lino maps of the World, the British Isles, 
individual foreign states and the major Commonwealth 
countries. Know that you're right - buy Whitaker's Almanack 
1968. 

Whitaker's Almanack 1968 

Complete edition, cloth case completely re*siylod, 1,240 
pages 27/6, Library edition, half-leather, with coloured mapa, 
1,240 pages 45/ , Shorter edition, paper, 700 pages, 15/- 

PUBLISHlUBY I WHIIAKFR h SONS LTD 13 BEDFORD SO LONDON, WC.1 



Historic Towns: 
Prosorvation 
and Chango 

Written primarily for laymen, this book is 
concerned with the kind of planning needed 
ic prc.servc the good things our towns 
possess and to ensure that new developments 
harmonize rather than conflict with their 
setting. More than sixty of the finest 
English townscapes are illustrated and 
commented upon, providing a handsome 
record of the nation's architectural history. 
Cloth bound. 27s. (32s.) 

Apnrriinid 

Its effects on education, science, culture uUd 
Information 

Prepared by UNESCO for the UN Special 
Committee on the Policies of Apartheid in 
South Africa, this report is to be submitted ' 
to the current session of the General Assembly.' 

Ss. CHs. fld.) 

Saxton's County 
Maps of inglniid 

Facsimile reproductions in colour of 
beautifully efrawn and perfectly engraved 
sixteenth century maps front copy of 
Saxton's Atlas 1579 preserved iii the British 
Mu.seum. They are ideg] for framing gnd 
ten be used for many other decorative 
purposes. They make attrateive Christmas 
gifts. A leaflet listing' the maps is available.' 

7s. 6d« to 10s. dd. (postege extra) 
Pric99 in bracK9t9 fndvde pOMtage at ftUiantf rates 


auaBQ 
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PALL MALL 


Lenin: The Man, The 
Theorist, The Leader 

A Reappraisal 

Edited by LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
and PETER B. REDDAWAY 

' So quiet is the tone and so schofariy 
the approach that the book seems like 
the eye of the storm amid the bom- 
.bastic racket of the celebrations with 
which its appearance coincides.' 
RONALD HINGLEY, Spectator. 45s. 

Hell In a Very Small 
Place 

The Siege of Dien Bien Phu 
BERNARD B. FALL 
' The book's day-by-day and blow-by- 
blow account of the battle is as en¬ 
grossing as it is distressing. This 
standard work will for a long time 
remain as valuable as everything that 
its author wrote.' Roya/ United Ser¬ 
vices Institution Journal. Illustrated. 

55s. 


Israel: Miracle 
in the Desert 

TERENCE PRITTIE 

' Cool, objective and competent survey 
of Israel and of the Arab world.* The 
Guardian. Illustrated. 45s. 

The Intruders 

The Invasion of Privacy by 
Government and Industry 
SENATOR EDWARD LONG 
' What is important about Senator 
Long's study of the US position is the 
lesson it holds for his British readers ... 
We have at least been warned.' New 
Statesman. Illustrated. 42s. 

The Private Sea: 
LSD and the Search 
for God 

WILLIAM BRAOEN 

Find out who killed God.' In carrying 
out this unusual assignment, the author, 
a reporter for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
links the hippies' psychedelic experi¬ 
ence with the radical theologians' own 
search for a new defiifition of God. 

30$. 


The Craft of 
Diplomacy 

hAacherucs and Development of 
fMjl^al Representation Abroad 
$||f)OUGLAS BUSK 
The author is a former Atnbaasador to 
Ethiopia, Finland and Venezuela. Ehter- 
as well as instruotiye, guide 
'%dfPhow to run an embaf|ayi ' 408. 
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DARK SIDE OF FROST 

Robert Frost: The Early Yearsy 
By Lawrance Thompson. 

Cape. 667 pages. 63s. 

Robert Frost wa.s not always a white- 
haired old man. I'he homespun octogen¬ 
arian who recited at President Kennedy’s 
inauguration wore his age, like his New 
Knglandism, because it suited him. 'This 
earnest biography, by a professor at 
Princeton wlio was a friend of Frost’s 
for many years, strips the poet of his 
many ma.sk.s. It shows Frost as a youth to 
have been suicidal, cruel and lazy. His 
integrity lay in his dedication to poetry. 
His love of nature too seems to have 
been genuine, but his love for farming 
was not. He wrote “ Mending Wall ” out 
of guilt for not having mended it. 

Frost’s childhood was spent in 
California. His self-pity wa.s given the 
best possible start: a cold, unpredictable 
father and a protecting and imaginative 
mother. His father beat him; she told 
him stories from mythology and the Bible. 
Becau.se uf her indulgence, he was allowed 
to drop out of school whenever he felt 
bullied or unwell, wliich was most of the 
time. Even after his father had died and 
the family returned to Mas.sachusetts, 
where his grandparent.s lived, he managed 
to stay in school only het'ausc his mother 
was llie teacher. His first burst of inde- 
j)endence came in high school; he led 
his class and edited the .school paper 
(and delivered a valedictory address at 
graduation which is a .superb reminder 
of how classical an American high school 
education u.sed to be). 

He could not sustain his progress. After 
a few months at Dartmouth College he 
left. He drifted into various jobs, from 


teaching to mill hand, and flirted with 
suicide when his high .school sweetheart 
refused to leave her college and rriarr\ 
him. She finally gave in, after getting j 
degree, but their marriage was clouded 
always by her depression and hi.s temper 
and vengefulness. His grandfather staked 
him to a return to university—Harvard 
this time—but after one brilliant year, he 
dropped out. The New Hamp.shire 
chicken farm, also the gift of his grand¬ 
father, failed to hold him—hut it did 
immerse him in country life and gave 
him fuel for his first major volume of 
poetry, “ North of Boston.” When he 
took his wife and four children to live 
in England in the years from 1912-191'j, 
it was again because of his grandfather- 
who had left him the bulk of his estate 
But Freest remained ungrateful; he told 
Ezra Pound that his grandfather had 
packed him off to a chicken farm to die 
I-ater he turned against Pound, wlut 
launched him on the London literar\ 
scene. 

I'his is not one of those psyrh(»- 
analytical biographies. Mr Thomp.son was 
given enough material by Frost (wlio 
chose him as his biographer in 1039), ljut 
he is content with letting it lie. (He 
reports that I’rost shared his inother'^ 
bedroom until he left high school.) The 
suicidal moods and hursts of cruelty ate 
chronicled but not probed; neither arc 
the cau.scs behind the .silent misery of 
liis marriage. 'Phis is a mo.st useful hoiik 
for understanding the darkness in Frost's 
poetry. So tempted was he by the thought 
of death that it would not he surprising 
were he one day compared with anothet 
New England poet, Sylvia Plath. The 
wonder is that despite liis inner torment 
he ke[)t on f “ and miles to go before I 
sleep ) until he was eighty-nine. 


ARE WE ALONE IN THE UNIVERSE? 


The Flying Saucer Vision: 77 i<? Ifoly 
Grail Restored 

By John Michell. 

Sidiiwick and Jackson. 176 pages. 25s. 

In Britain it has been a great year for 
flying saucers. Mr Michell is sure he 
knows what they are, and adopts Jung’s 
description of them—“Gods” as they 
used to be called. “Hitherto all the 
theories uf modern scholarship have, us 
Lenin .observed, been based on the 
assumption that we are alone in the 
universe.” Mr Michell is. determined to 
change all that. Earthworks, drawings, 
mounds, primeval ’ talcs from everywhere 
form his text. His;'thesis is, qbite simply, 
that eailrth was visited in the distant past 
by ex^a-terreiftrial brings, , who have 
mainl&ln^ a 4ieiultory anthropological 
intereilt in man]|i|i|.d» probably 

alH>ut to return' t^^tearth in force. 

Science Action is the construction of 
Jngcniol^ (and, usually highly moral) tales 
which escape the pedestrian bonds ipf the 
conventional novel l^y. positing somejl^asic 
technological transfonnation of ihan’s 


e.state. I'be genre has given good value, 
but it is more or less worn out. So nov 
we ha\e science “fact.” 'Fhere are a 
great many facts in this book, all of them 
—if true—not raii<inally explicable. Some 
are true : the exi.stence of the platform 
at Baalbek and of Stonehenge; of 
curiously similar ancient drawings of 
stylised “ people ” in Uzbekistan, Mexic(» 
and Western Australia ; of dragon legends 
in CTiina and Britain ; of the wingeii 
wheel, the cross-on-the-wheel, the swastika 
as symlwls everywhere of “godhead”: 
also, people who “ see ” things in the .^ky, 
now. 

There have l>een people who vani.shed : 
Mallory and Irvine from Everest in 195*4 - 
“ Mr Macmillan, who is a son of the well- 
known publisher,” from Mount Olympus 
in 1889 ; the crew of the Marie Celeste 
in 1872 and the men of the Flannan Light 
in 1900. People have appeared, whence 
no one know.s: the Foundling of Nurem¬ 
berg, 4 nd the Wild Boy of Berkhamsted. 
A' naked “ womari ” in a flying saucei 
seduced a Brazilian farmer in' 1957 - 
Tniman Bethuoun, a truck driver, met 
Captain Aura Rhanes, captain of a spat^® 
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ship, in Nevada in the 1950s. “ Her short 
black hair was brushed into an upward 
curl at the ends, and on it she wore a 
jaunty black and red beret, tilted on the 
side of her head.” At Fatima in Portugal 
a great shining, silver disc was seen by 
70,000 people in 1917, and two children 
spoke to a lady in it whose words sounded 
“like the buzzing of a bee.” All these 
beautiful people, and without the help of 
psychedelic drugs either: Mr Michell 
thinks the recent “increase” in “sight¬ 
ings ” of such phenomena is “ a portent 
of a further evolutionary step.” 

Professor McLuhan believes such an 
evolutionary step is happening, thanks to 
electronics. .Mr Arthur Koestler hopes 
the step is going to be brought about by 
a putative pill. Mr Michell believes the 
agency of change will be “ the working 
of some influence from outside the earth.” 
Messrs McLuhan and Koestler have been 
taken quite seriously by some reviewers : 
Mr Michell’s book, no more inherently 
ridiculous than theirs, is even tighter 
parked with even odder information— 
and a lot more fun. 


QUEEN'S MINISTER 

Burghlcy : Tudor Statesman, 75:^0-759^/ 
By B. W. Beckingsale. 

Macmillan. ^^50 pages. 63s. 

There are more contemporary portraits of 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, extant than 
those of any other Elizabethan except the 
Queen herself. This is not due to vanity 
hut to longevity, for Burghley (although 
he retired under Mary) held an 
influential position at the centre of English 
politics for nearly half a century. I'his 
long tenure of office Mn itself makes him 
important, for the continuous employment 
of men like Paulet and Mildmay in 
finance, and Burghley and Petre in the 
secretariat, created a sense of cohesion 
in government, fixed administrative pro¬ 
cedure, and was a crucial factor in the 
evolution of departmental bureaucracy. 

The great modem biography is that of 
Dr Conyers Read, which appeared in two 
volumes in 1953 and i960, but its length 
and formidable scholarship make reading 
it something of a marathon. Mr Becking¬ 
sale has produced a shorter account, but 
one comprehensive enough to be of value 
to the student and of interest to the 
general reader, 

Cecil was bom in 1520 and died in 
*59^ just four years before the queen. 
He was, therefore, one of the first genera¬ 
tion of English protestants educated in the 
Erasmian humanist tradition. In a sense 
he exemplified it. Elizabeth's words when 
she made him her Secretary show an 
exact appreciation of this quality: 

This judgement I have of you, that you 
will not be corrupted by any manner of 
gift and that you will be faithful to the state, 
and that without respect of my private will 
you will give me that counsel that you think 
best. ... 

Gecirs erfcatness lies oreciselv here. He 
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put service to the state aboye'all else, and 
he consistently refused to be drawn into 
faction. By thus lowering the tempera¬ 
ture of politics he contributed much to the 
stability and therefore to the achievements 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Mr Beckingsale’s book is divided into 
two sections. The first is a straight¬ 
forward account of Burghley's career ; the 
second is an assessment of it. It is this 
second section that is the most interesting, 
but also the most open to .criticism. Mr 
Beckingsale evaluates Burghley as an 
administrator (with a fascinating repro¬ 
duction of a painting showing the Court 
of Wards in session with Burghley presid¬ 
ing) ; studies his patronage of learning and 
the arts ; and discusses his discreet but 
effective accumulation of land and wealth. 
The author’s conclusion is that Burghley’s 
genius was essentially conservative: he 
preserved the Tudor administrative system 
during his lifetime, but failed to evaluate 
its defects or permit its evolution. As a 
result the whole edifice was eroded by 
corruption and maladministration under 
his son. I'his is altogether too simple and 
too conventional a view, and underesti¬ 
mates Burghley’s originality of thought. 
In finance in particular Mr Beckingsale 
thinks Burghley was without any new or 
constructive ideas, and concentrated on 
economy of expenditure rather than 
expansion of revenue ; yet the substitution 
of a direct levy by counties for the collec¬ 
tion of the archaic feudal right of purvey¬ 
ance (a foirn of payment in kind) was a 
constructive and revolutionary advance 
introduced at the end of Burghley’s life ; 
and, as Dr Conyers Read has shown, 
Burghley even produced, on paper, a 
scheme for taxation involving a certain 
amount of parliamentary control over 
expenditure and a system of guaranteed 
loans to the government, anticipating by 
nearly a century the expedients of 
Downing under Charles If. 

Mr Beckingsale’s estimate of Burghley 
as an enlightened but fundamentally con¬ 
servative statesman must be modified to 
Burghley’s advantage. He was far more 
than this. 
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The Trial ef 
Queen CareHiie 

Roger Fulford 42% 

The Rise of Fascism 

f. L Carsten 45% 

JULY 1914 

The Outbreak of the 
First World War : 
Selected Documents 
edited by Imanuel Geiss 50s 

Napoleon 

as Military Commander 

James Manhall-Cornwall 63s 

The Battle for Italy 

W. G. F. Jackson 55s 

Germany 

without Bismarck 

The Crisis of Government in 
the Second Reich 1890-1900 
John RoM 63s 

Crime and Industrial 
Society in the 
19th Century 

J, J, Tobia% 55% 

Union Character and 
Social Claes 

A. M. Blackburn 55s 

Integrated Mailceting 

6. 6. S. Jamas 84s 
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Research Publications 

is a co-operative of independent publishers 
formed for joint advertising and distribution. 


Acton Society Trust 

Regionalism I A Guide to Regional Institutions 
(7s 6d). Regionalism II The Nature and 
Purpose of Regionalism (10s). Regionalism 
III The New Regional Machinery (7s 6d). 

Town and County Hall by Trevor Smith. The 
problems of local government service (7s 6d). 

Town Councillors. A study of Town 
Councillors (7s 6d). 

A Study of County Councillors. To be 
published Spring 1968. 


Chatham House and PEP 

Concentration .or Competition: A European 
Dilemma ? by 0. L. McLachlan and D. Swann 
(78 6d). 

Europe and the Developing World: Associa¬ 
tion under Part IV of the Treaty of Rome by 
William Qorell Barnes (7s 6d). 

Agriculture : The Cost of Joining the Common 
Market by T. K. Warley (7s 6d). 

The Sterling Problem and the Six by Susan 
Strange (7s 6d). 

Planning in the EEC: The Medium-term 
Economic Policy Programme of the European 
Economic Community by Geoffrey Denton 
(7s 6d). 

The British Tax System and the European 
Common Market by D. G. N. Dosser and 
S. S. Han. To be published January 1968 
(7s 6d). 


Overseas Development Institute 

UNCTAD 1968—What is at stake ? 

The second UN Conference on Trade and 
Development—New Delhi—February/March 
1968. 

The underlying issues for this important 
conference are examined in GDI's new 
publication: 

The Less Developed Countries in World Trade 
by Michael Zammit Cutajar and Alison Franks 


Copies of these publications should be 
ordered from Research Publications, 11 Nelson 
ad. Jjj feenwich, London SE10. Telephone 
'W717. Please add 9d per publication 
OQige and packing. 


TIME OF TROUBLE 

Gathering Moss: A Memoir of Owen 
Tweedy , 

Edited by Thomas Crowe. 

Sidj^wick and Jackson, 360 pages. 35s. 

I'his is a vintage book in that it springs 
from a given area and belongs to a given 
date. Its period is the trouble (for some 
reason always in the singular) in Ireland 
and the troubles (plural) in Egypt and 
Palestine, and it will stir a wealth of 
memories in anyone who is over 60 and 
Anglo-Irish, or who participated in wind¬ 
ing up the British Empire in the Middle 
East. 

The I’weedys were a loving family and 
kept one another posted with their 
thoughts and movements. Hence the 
copious letters and diaries that have 
enabled Mr Crowe (who met Owen 
Tweedy only a few years before his death) 
to distil this story of his life. It begins 
with a sister poised on a nursery chair, 
watching Parnell’s funeral pass and step¬ 
ping down to write a chilly quatrain about 
“ Gladstone’s luck.” It ends also in 
Ireland, but in between travels through 
many vicissitudes, some funny, some 
peculiar, none boring. One entails search¬ 
ing Zaghlul Pasha after his arrest in 1919 
to find nothing but a wallet containing a 
new.spaper cutting of the Fourteen Points 
with tlie words “ the rights of small 
nations ” underlined in red ink : ” Owen 
and the Paslia looked at each other and 
burst out laughing.” Another entry records 
arrival in Berlin on the morning after the 
Reichstag fire • “ It is hard to realise that 
we are in the same country that we 
entered a montli ago . . . Hitler has started 
a third empire.” 

The diary, most of which belong.s to 
Tweedy’s years as a free lance journalist, 
contains comment so shrewd about both 
policy and people that one wonders why 
he was not, as was Valentine Chirol of 
The Times in the immediately preceding 
generation, a journalist whose advice was 
sought and followed by statesmen. The 
answer seems to be that Englishmen some¬ 
how mistrust a man who is so restless as 
to keep changing his career without 
thought of money or power, and that 
Tweedy’s sharp sense of the ludicrous 
enhanced the impression that he was not 
a serious person. 

The most endearing feature .of his diary 
is the extent to which he jots down his 
own shortcomings. After a brush with 
Lord Lloyd's staff : 

It was lovely even though it cost tne a 
solid hour lying awake in the dark making 
speeches I shall never deliyeir. 

Or, of his colleagues, on ^poinUnent tx> 
a post in Palestine at the hegihning of the. 
Arab rebellion bf 1936 : 

Anyway they do not know how to reljkx 
and my ^rightly sallies are in danger pi 
earning for me a reputktion for incorrigible 
flippaney.. However, 1 cant be gli^pa and, I 
wont be and in the end I bopp they viell 
allow me to be myself and to.do good wprk 
for,thmn>, . . v, ,, ■ ( 

The gom #or indwod bpti^f 

the few hbtisesTn Pilestihe which Arab 
and Tew would consent to meet. 


This readable book is not so slight as 
its title would suggest. It contains some 
excellent pieces of descriptive writing, as 
well as comment on British and fol«ig.n 
stars of its period—Lord Lloyd, Ronald 
Storrs, Philby pere and otliers — that 
historians and biographers will find 
illuminating. ' 



Scene from a so-called “ satyrical papyrus *’ 


THE AGE OF THE PHARAOHS 

Red Land, Black Land : The World of 

the Ancient Ef>yptians 
By Barbara Mertz. 

H odder and Sioufiliton, 380 pages, 
illustrated. 42s. 

ITiere are several good reasons for want¬ 
ing t(j know how the ancient Egyptians 
.spent tlieir day. One is in order to en¬ 
liven a lialf-terin jaunt to the British 
Museum. Another is as a prelude to 
travel ; aaiuaintance with this book 
would add greatly to the pleasure of a 
trip to Sakkara or the tombs of the 
nobles at I'hcbes ; but such pleasures are 
out of reach just now. A third is in order 
to consider whether the modern Egyptians 
(who, though they speak Arabic, are so 
different from the Arabs) owe any of the 
differencjes to their Pharaonic ancestry. 
Physical likenes.ses survive ; the first morn¬ 
ing’s enquiries of an Egyptian travel agent 
('.an reveal the thick, handsome lips of 
Kephren, or the elongated features of 
Akhcnaten or the placid, competent face 
of the so-called Sheikh el Bcled—the best 
of the plel>eian statues in Cairo Museum. 
Other traits have been kept alive either 
by the blood-stream or else by the narrow 
environment of the Nile Valley. For 
instance, parochialism ; by garrisoning 
the few wells they c.ould pretty well con¬ 
trol the coinings and goings of the hated 
Asiatics.” Or dislike of abroad ; the 
“ woes of the soldier ” here quoted, whose 
garrison duties far from home rendered 
him “ dead while yet alive,” might have 
been lately written from Yemen. Or 
humour ; the ancient gods pun and tell 
good stories with as much verve as the 
inventor of comic tales about President 
Nasser. 

Dr Mertz, who at one point reniEtfks 
that “an Egyptologist can read, during 
his professional lifetitne, every sihgle 
document written by the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians,” is nevertheless so well versed in the 
countless rival theories and pieces of 
messwork of her colleagues that sh^ 



never thi'usts juttements upon the reader ; 
she gives him alT the variants and leaves 
him to think what he likes in a way that is 
agreeable to his vanity. Her book is 
therefore extremely readable ; it also con¬ 
tains countl'ess titbits of usable infornia- 
tioil such as data about English words 
(like oasis) > that we owe to ancient 
Egypt. She .also renders her information 
much more livdy and understandable by 
constant comparison with fainilar med¬ 
iaeval and modern custom, such as Scots 
bailards and the American way of death. 
Her illuiTiinating book is marred only by 
chapter headings (eg, Useful things 
that are established *') and liy her ten¬ 
dency to oversimplify her style, as if she 
were writing for a small child. 


ROWLAND EVANS 
and ROBERT NOVAK 

Lyndon B. Johnson 

THE EXERCISE OF POWER 

**They have written a book impress 
sive in its own right for its research^ 
its objectivity, its astute understand* 
ing of American politics and its 
dramatic and often poignant evoca* 
tion of an incredibly complicated 
man caught in the turbulent rush of 
national and world affairs/’ 

Arthur M. Schlesinger 50s. 



AMASSING ART 

Creators, Collectors and Connoisseurs: 

The Anatomy oj Artistic Taste from 
Antiquity to the Present Day 

By Niels von Holst. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw. 

Thames and Hudson, 400 pages, including 
illustrations. 8 gns. 

In an introduction to this book Sir 
Herbert Read comments that collecting 
is an impulse that seizes only a minority 
of men, but he might have added that it 
i.s a fast-growing minority. Some people 
would say that collecting has Ijecome a 
pathological obsession, a kind of therapy 
that has the extra kick that it i.uay prove 
lucrative. Certainly an assembly of alnio.st 
any objects of like kind today seeni.s to 
have a value, provided the objects were 
not made yesterday. Dr von Holsit, how¬ 
ever, is concerned only with man\s 
acquisitive instinct for works of art and 
with what, by and large, may be conceded 
is good taste. 

For all that this is 9 big book—there 
are some 400 illustrations—it has been 
possible only to scratch the subject. But 
there is a lot of scholarly information 
here. I’he public collections now in 
museums and art galleries are to a lai^’ge 
extent a development from the princely 
collections of the baroque period, and it 
is interesting to be told who were the 
original owners of familiar pieces. Prices 
are not given much space, and it i.s 
tantalising to be told so little about some 
of the famous American collectors of the 
last eighty years—but they, and their 
methods of buying, arc worth a whole 
lK)ok to themselves. 





WILLIAM A. ROBSON 

Politics and Government 
at Home and Abroad 

Discusses fundamental questions of political thought, such as the 
relation between freedom, equality and socialism; and how far our 
system of education is adequate as a preparation for democracy. 

37s. 6d. 


A. W. YOUNGSON 

Britain’s Economic Growth, 19204966 

An unbiased review of Britain’s past experiences and present 
difficulties* Cloth 35s. Paper (Unwin University Book) 25s. 


ERIC KERRIDGE 

The Agricultural Revolution 

**This has all the hallmarks of an important book. It has a weighty 
theory to advance, argues its case consistently and with sufficient 
respect to the views attacked, and rests on an enormous understruc* 
ture of evidence.” Dr. Geoffrey Elton 848. 


R. A. SOWELEM 

Towards Independence 
in a Developing Economy 

An analysis of the monetary experience of the "Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyaaaland" 1952.1963. 55s. 

E. STUART KIRBY 

Economic Development in East Asia 

Reviews the whole record and the many-sided problems of econ¬ 
omic development in South and East Asia in the two decades since 
the War, providing a mass of information. 50s* 
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40, Museum Street, London, W.C.I. 
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POLITICAL BUSINESS 

llie Trial of Queen Caroline 

By Roger Fulford. 

Batsford, 255 pages. 42s. 

“ This business has been more cared for 
as a political business than as the cause 
of a poor forlorn woman.*’ Few would 
disagree with this commejnt by Queen 
Caroline on her own trial which Mr 
Fulford quotes at the end of his book. 
The trial was, however, ostensibly con¬ 
cerned solely with whether or not the 
Princess of Wales (as she then was) had 
c/)mmitted adultery with one of her 
Italian .servants, Bartolomo Pergami, 
during her long self-exile abroad between 
1814 and 1820. With his customary skill 
and urbanity Mr Fulford describes the 
evidence for and against, the various legal 
complications and the whole course of the 
trial until the government, alarmed by 
the state of public feeling and the 
prospect of a serious clash between the 
two houses of parliament, decided to drop 
the proceedings. 

Since the trial dragged on fur nearly 
three months, Mr Fulford must have per¬ 
formed quite a notable feat of condensa¬ 
tion, All the same, it is difficult not to 
become rather bored with the secminglv 
interminable discu.s.sions about the 
Princes.s's various sleeping arrangements 
and the sfirdid details of her alleged 
intimacy with Pergami. The evidence is 
not e‘ven particularly illuminating about 
contemporary social habits or the vicis¬ 
situdes of European travellers at that 
time; tfiere are many cmitcmporary 
diarists and letter writers who tell one 
much more. But the trial is interesting as 
an account of a legal and constitutional 
oddity- “the hearing by tlie House of 
Lords r)f a bill of pains and penalties. 

According to the publisher’s blurb, the 
“Historic Trials Series”, of which this 
is the first, have been cho.sen because 
they have come to ejiitomi.se a moment 
in hiistory. If tliis means anything, it is 
hard to see how Queen Caroline’s trial 
qualifies. It was the unfortunate outcome 
of a marriage hetween two incompatible 
pc(jj)le neither of whom (and particularly 
the princess) was temperamentally capable 
of dealing prudently with the di.saster that 
had overtaken their fjrivatc lives. 'Fhe 
trial certainly was made use of for politi¬ 
cal ends, as Queen Caroline herself was 
well aware. After all, Henry Brougham, 
her chief adviser and leading defence 
counsel, was no knight in .shining armour 
hut an extremely ambitious and unscrup¬ 
ulous politician. But Mr Fulford gives too 
little attention to the effect of the trial 
and its outcome on the political fortunes 
of the Tory government and the Whig 
opposition. He docs, however, give an 
interesting and illuminating account of 
the state of public opinion before, during 
and after the trial. In those pre-Refonn 
Bill days, public opinion in general, and 
the London mof) in particular^ were 
factors which no one could afford to 
ignore. 


A GUIDE TO TAXATION 

Oliver Stanley 

A clear and concise description of the British tax system and how it works. The 
author examines the attainments of the officials who operate the machinery, 
expounds the principles of tax law, and indicates the steps that individuals can 
take to ensure that they pay no more tax than they need. 30s 


WILLS AND EXECUTORS 

Edward Frederick George 

A survey for the layman of the Law of Intestacy and the Law of Wills. It describes 
the grant of probate end administrations and shows the impact of estate duty, 
capital gains tax and development levy. It also deals with the challenging of wills 
and the claims that can be made against a deceased person's estate by depen¬ 
dants of the deceased, including former wives. 27s 6d 

THE TOWN HALL AND 
THE PROPERTY OWNER 

A Guide to Local Government Law for Property Owners and Others 
David Woolley 

An explanation for the householder of the laws controlling local government 
and how they affect his own position. 25s 


dUFS 

t 

The Diaries of Sir Henry Channon 
Edited by ROBERT RHODES JAMES 

The 20th century Pepys, Intimate diaries of a man who was for many years at 
the centre of English social and political life. Book Society choice. 63s 



Queen of England 
NEVILLE WILLIAMS 

The most revealing biography of Elizabeth I yet published, incorporating recent 
research and new evidence. 50s 
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Weidenfeld 
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lots of acorns, no oaks 

Hollywood ; The Haunted House 
By Paul Mayersberg. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. iBB pages. 

35*' 

Like all other European visitors to 
Hollywof)d, Mr Mayersberg found what 
he expected. And much of his book is 
familiar : how the place started, as a 
cheap place to make westerns in the sun ; 
the breakdown of the studio system in 
the 19408, and what this system and 
tlie breakdown implied to some of the 
people who worked in it ; and a forecast 
of the future. To Mr Mayensberg the 
future will see an extension of the role 
of the director/producer, either a pro¬ 
ducer who feels frustrated with his in¬ 
completely creative role, like Stanley 
Kramer, or a director who feels impeded 
by the restraints imposed by his pro¬ 
ducer’s incomplete understanding of liis 
vision <^f a film ; 

I suspect that the most successful director- 
producers will form companies which will 
be almost a return to the old silent days 
when comedy and romantic stars like 
Sennelt, Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks 
had their own studios and were their own 
executives in charge of production. 

This remark would be much more 
interesting if it were the prelude to a 
further discassion : e.specially as the 
author sees that there are few stars left, 
that some of these attract the public in 
the most limited tyf)e-casted way (for 
instance, Sean Ck>nnery) ; and that the 
companies are df>minatcd not by the old 
idea of a studio style (the harshly-lit 
gangsters of Warners, the misty romantic 

GENERAL IN REBELLION 

Remember Butler: The Story of Sir 
William Puller 

By Edward McCourt. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28B pages. 
^5s- 

By one t)f those quirks in which fame 
Jelights, Sir William Butler, if his name 
today means anything to anyone, is 
remembered as the husband of that Lady 
Butler whose set battle pieces figured so 
prominently in so many Royal Academy 
sxhibitions of the later Victorian years. 

Yet, as Mr Edward McCourt shows in 
lis sympathetic and modestly well written 
jiography (but which is not without mis¬ 
prints), William Butler was a man well 
ieserving rescue from the obscurity inU) 
vhich he has fallen. He was one of that 
ormidable band of Victorian characters 
vho, while outwardly seeming to be the 
nnb^iments of the established and con¬ 
ventional pattern of things, were actually 
n iel>ellion against it. 

With Butler the paradox was the more 
•emarkablc in that he liap|>ened to be a 
^enei^al in the British army^ y^t such was 
us nature that his emotionB aiui opinions 
vere found on the side of those 

tgainst whom ’ he was fighting. Soriie 


.stars of MtiM) but by'waVe.s Of fashion, 
of which the spy comedy-drama, with 
attendant undraped ladies, is the most 
ohvif>us recent example. But the quota¬ 
tion come.s at the end of a chapter, not 
the beginning of what could be its most 
interesting part. 

I'here are other ideas of note scattered 
around the book, which does contain a 
fair share of guff; “ the Hollywood star 
sy.stein put.s the Western world on the 
cf)uch. It is the pop-art answer to psycho¬ 
analysis,” and .so on, as well as a good 
deal of interviews from tnagazines put 
together in rougli theinatic foimi. 

But there is a g(x)d book waiting tf^ 
come out of Mr Mayersberg. A lot of 
it would be about the varying relation¬ 
ships over the years between directors, 
producers, writers, studios, stars and men 
of finance, a subject obviously clo.se to 
his heart. He could also talk more about 
the contrast between Hollywood and 
Europe : Hollywood wanting, as the 
author says, a serious thematic content 
for its most important pictures, whereas 
it thinks the Europeans to be unhealthily 
ohses.sed with form. I’hen there is the 
failure of Hollywood to develop in teriTis 
of generation. In its heyday the whole 
world was young, hut later, in the thirties 
and forties, the ageing men in charge of 
the studios took care to worship youth in 
the shape of the stars and to reali.se their 
importance. Now Hollywood, selling its 
products mainly to the young, has to rely 
on European imports to keep up its 
vitality, the old world being called on 
to redress the over-elderlv balance of the 


exjierience of what evictions meant in his 
native Ireland thus made him champion 
the Red Indian against tlic forces of 
civilLsation that were destined to crush 
him, the West African negro against his 
exploiters, the followers of the Mahdi 
(although he acknowledged the genius of 
Ciordon and found him a kindred spirit) 
against their conquerors, and, when he 
was cx)mmander-in-chief in South Africa 
on the eve of war, the Boer, although he 
did not exactly love him, as against 
Milner, Cecil Rhodes and the policy of 
the government at home. 

Mr McGourt’s one weakness lies in 
his failure to make clear how it was that 
Butler, holding the views he did, should 
ye^ prove so able and conscientious an 
oB^r. But then Butler was a large 
enough personality to compa.ss within 
himself a number of gifts and qualities. 
He was a lonely man—in Wolseley’s 
Ring,” so to speak, yet not of it—a man 
enamoured of deserts and wild places who 
hero^woirahipp^d Napoleon and cherished 
duoughout ^ . life the idealised ver¬ 
sion of the nohle sayefge as 4e roamed 
ihtough the oif Fenimore Ciooper. 

deserves, above aU, praise and affectk^i 
for his originality in hnngii^ idk»iiyn»atic 
‘<style 


The Athlone Press 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Aspects of 
Planometrics 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 

‘ The book is to he valued . . . for its 
undoubted success in bringing together, 
summarizing concisely and comparing with 
Its Western counterpart, the vast mathe¬ 
matical economic literature which has 
appeared in recent years in the Soviet 
bloc . . . and will be indispensable to any 
economist wishing to familiarize himself 
with the latest trends in Soviet economic 
thought.' Andrea Maneschi 

485 19.102 7 63s 

Canterbury under the 
Angevin Kings 

WILLIAM URRY 

‘ Altogether it would be a pity if this book 
were neglected outside the ranks of 
medievalists since, for anyone interested in 
the English urban past, it contains a mass 
of information.' The Economist 

485 1.3 n 9 6 With map folder 105s 

autumn 
winter books 
on the 

social sciences 

A new free catalogue listing 
500 recent and forthcoming 
titles and also a special list 
of books newly available from 
India, Southeast Asia and 
Japan. 

Write to: 

The 

Economists’ 

Bookshop 

Dept. EBS, Clare Market, 

Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 



The Indus Ru/ers 

A Study of the Effects of Partition 

BY ALOYS A. MICHEL 

This study analyzes the profound effects 
the Partition of the Punjab hat had on 
the regional economy of the subcontinen¬ 
tal portion of the Indus Basin. Mr. Michel 
assesses projects under way in India and 
West Pakistan since Partition and discus¬ 
ses the engineering techniques being em¬ 
ployed in the attempt to restore the 
efficiency of the old integrated irrigation 
system. 112s. 6d. 

Soviet Political 
Schools 

The Communist Party Adult 

Instruction System 

BY ELLEN PROPPER MiCKIEWICZ 

Virtually unknown to the West, Soviet 
adult political education underwent enor¬ 
mous expansion in the last decade. By 
1964, thirty-six million people were en¬ 
rolled in the system. This study is the 
first, by either a Western or Soviet 
scholar, to assess the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the hierarchy of institutions 
devoted to the ''political tempering" of 
adults. 54s. 

The Origins of 
Malay Nationalism 

BY WILLIAM R. ROFF 

The slow growth of communal, ethnic, 
and national feeling among the peninsular 
Malays during the first four decades of 
this century and the expression of this 
feeling in vo^luntary associations of a 
potentially nationalist nature are the 
subjects of Mr. Roff's study. He analyzes 
the three new Malay elite groups that 
emerged to challenge the traditional 
status quo in the interests of a distinctly 
Malay nationalism. 76s. 

Tibet: A Political 
History 

BY TSEPON W. D. SHAKABPA 
with a Foreword by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama. 

In 1959 the Dalai Lama of Tibet, disguised 
as a peasant and accompanied by a small 
band of supporters, escaped the threaten¬ 
ing Chinese Communist regime and took 
refuge in India. Among those living In 
exile is W. D. Shakabpa, former Minister 
of Finance, who has now written the 
first history of Tibet by a Tibetan to be 
published in English. 90s. 
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RIPE FOR REVIVAL? 

Victorian Artists 
By Quentin Bell. 

Routled^ti and Kegan Paul, 137 page.s, 
including plates. 50s. 

First Victorian architecture, then Vic¬ 
torian furniture, and now, it seems, 
Victorian painting is having a revival and 
the present generation is asked t(j recon¬ 
sider its judgment on them. By the higher 
prices that s<jme quite indifferent Vic¬ 
torian works of art are now fetching in 
tlic British art market, it seems that .some 
people arc happy to go along with the 
revivalists, hut whether from aesthetic 
or gambling instincts goodness knows. 
Professor Quentin Bell had loftier motive.s 
than price considerations when as Slade 
Professor at Oxford he chose the subject 
of Englijih Victorian painting for the 
light lectures he gave in 1964 and which 
he has now rewritten into thi.s book. 
But although he stresses that he i.s doing 
no more than offer some general con- 
.siderations on a period little studied by 
art historians, it is impossible not to try 
to draw s<jme conclusions from his 
opinions. And, on llie whole, this hook 
will please the revivalists less than tho.se 
who still persist in the view that for the 

THE OLD WAYS 

London’s Industrial Heritage 

By Aubrey Wilson. Photographs by 
Joseph Mckeown. 

David and Charles. 160 pages, including 
plates. 63s. 

This press by Joseph Bramah is still used 
hy the Ordnance Survey, and used u.se- 
fully despite its 150-odd years' service. 
With many other antique machines, 
ruachinc tools and industrial buildings it 
is illustrated in this fascinating hook. Mr 
Aubrey Wilson is rightly concerned that 
they should he preserved as mu.seum 
pieces. Others must worry over the fact 
that so many of them are still in use. 



most part Victoria^ painjting Is npt for 
this age. Moretiver, one should eidd that 
although Mr Bell notes some Artists who 
have been almost forgotten, this is not a 
talent-spotting book. 

But the.se e.ssays do provide fascinating 
comment on the developwnent of Victorian 
painting and taste—on the passion in the 
nineteenth century for art and design 
the prodigious output. of illustrations’ 
engravings and decorated artieJes of 
every description. However it may be 
judged aesthetically, it was the century 
that invented the art gallery, created art 
schools and art-dealing. But it was a 
time in which a new class had suddenly 
achieved power : unsure of itself, it 
shrank from sincere emotion as danger¬ 
ously close to bad manners. Stme of thi.s 
stress on polite feeling Mr Bell finds quite 
repulsive. For instance, he docs not join 
in die new following for Burne Jones, 
other than in admiration of the glass 
windows of Birmingham cathedra). Des- 
crihing him as a man of immense poten¬ 
tialities, Mr Bell goes on to say : 

Burne Jones’s purity is negative, he is m 
horribly anxious not to be impure, he i‘ 
determined that everything shall be Itepi 
on the elevated plane of Iligh Art and 11 
is precisely this anxiety which produces ar 
overwhelmingly prurient effet t. 

Mr Bell takes his essays up to the forma 
tion of the Clamden Town (Jroup and ol 
the impact that their painting then madr 
in England—hard for us to believe now 
“The Victorian Age was gone. It endec 
with a hang.” How difficult it still is tc 
get it all in perspective. 


COME BACK JULLIARD, ALL IS 
FORGIVEN 

Egon Ronay's 1968 Guide 

Egun Ronay Association in associatiui 
with the Gas Council and the New 
English Library. 955 pages. 25s. 

A couple of years ago, two FrencI 
gt»urmets came over to London and tooj 
a cool kxjk at London's idea of FrencI 
cuisine, and published what they thouglu 
of it, which was not much, in the Jullian 
(iuide to London. They tliuuglit tin 
British should stick to the less pretentigu: 
versions of their own native cooken 
T hey exaggerated the point, but readim 
Mr Ronay’s latest guide one understand 
the trend against which they wen 
reacting. 

A restaurant of superlative jdistincliua I’ 
top people and celebrities of many nation 
where finesse and brilliance in the pfcpara 
tion of dishes ii an everyday occurrenc 
.... The decor is an ultimate refinemen 
of good taste. 

T'hus Mr Ronay on the Mirabelle, one 0 
the two London restaurants to receiy« 
three stars (the maximum) for it 
epoking. The style of the extract is typic^ 
of the whole book. It falls between tw 
alternative ideas of what a guide shouk 
be. The first is the objective Micheli* 
style, cool, exact, impersonal) but convey 
ing a fantastic amount of (by and larg<^ 
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^ery accurate information in a very short 
space. The other is the intensely personal 
Xyle found, chez Julliard naturally, but 
^Iso chez Postgate in the Good Food 
Guide even though the latter is the work 
of so many hands. 

Mr Ronay’s standards are those of his 
inspectors, more than are needed by 
Vlichelin. While his guide has its points 
^it is certainly useful for anyone trying 
to find suitable accommodation when 
touring—the standards in cuisine are a 
)it dubious. It is not just that many of 
this reviewer’s favourite restaurants are 
•ither absent or undervalued by Ronay 
where they appear fairly valued by 
Postgate) ; the main trouble is the implied 
itandard, which is that of a petit 
)Ourgeois, newly allowed to feed in the 
lorsc-troughs of the mighty and over- 
mpressed by their richness and splendour. 


1812 

>Iapoleon in Russia 
iy Alan Palmer. 

{ndr^ Deutsch, ;^i8 pages, illustrated. 

vlost accounts of the 1812 campaign 
oncentrate upon the horrors of the re- 
reat. In them the crossing of Beresina 
001ns as large as the battle of Borodino, 
vlr Palmer shifts the emphasis towards 
\'apoleon’s advance to Moscow. This 
■nables him to establish the thesis that 
his pencil-like thrust into a land mass 
vas doomed so long as the Russians were 
irepared to buy time by giving up terri- 
ory. 

The failure of the French to bring the 
Russians to decisive battle close to the 
rontiers was due as much to the Rus¬ 
lans’ failings and inertia as to the lack 
)f snap and sparkle in. Napoleon’s plan- 
ling. Then, as in 1941-42, everything 
urned on the strength of an autocrat’s 
t^ill. And, for once, Alexander stuck to 
lis purpose. It was Ncmleon who hesi- 
ated, obviously half-rarful of being 
Irawn on too far but, once committed 
0 war, with nO real option but to go on 
0 occupy a burning Moscow. 

Mr P^mer’s narrative flows smoothly 
n. His judgments emerge without strain, 
lis style has echoes of the late Philip 
iuedalla. That makes for easy reading. 
}ut the ironies are not laboured. As a 
ingle volume account of this esunpaign, 
his book does its stuff well. 



BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Essays on The Theory of Optimal 
Economie Growth 

edited by Kar! Shed 

Fifteen essays treating optimal accumu¬ 
lation with (exogenous and endogenous) 
technical change; optimal accumulation, 
borrowing, and international trade; 
optimal accumulation and interregional 
transportation; optimal growth in the 
labor-surplus economy; optimal growth 
and the choice of technique; and Indi¬ 
vidual saving and efficiency in inter¬ 
temporal programs of accumulation. The 
calculus of variations, particularly the 
maximum principle of Pontryagin, Is the 
most frequently used mathematical 
technique. 

100/- hardcover, eo/-paper 

The Random Character of Stock 
Markot Prices 

edited by Paul H. Cootner 

.. required reading for any academi¬ 
cian who is seriously interested in 
reviewing and understanding the multi¬ 
tude of careful theoretical and empirical 
research on the nature of price move¬ 
ments in the securities markets that has 
been done during the twentieth century.'* 
—Journal of Business 
120/- hardcover, 25/- paper MIT-80 

The Impact of Computers on 
Management 

editeh by Charles A. Myers 
An array of exciting and knowledgeable 
papers which discuss, from assorted 
disciplinary angles, how the computer 
figures in the present and future program 
for managerial operation. 

80/- 


Management Thought and Action 

in the words of Erwin H. Schell 
edited by Herbert F. Goodwin 
and Leo B. Moore 

Teacher, author and philosopher Erwin 
H. Schell on the management experience 
— with intellectual conviction and an 
inforirial tone he underscores the con' 
nection between personal character and 
professional occupation. 

60/- 

Leadorshlp and Motivation: 

Essays of Douglas McGregor 
edited by Warren G. Bennis and 
Edgar H. Schein, with the collaboration 
of Caroline McGregor 
“The Human Side of Enterprise" and 
other celebrated writings — a handbook 
of modern industrial psychology from 
one of its most imaginative pioneers. 

Deft and lighthanded, McGregor notes 
the folly of "bossism" and investigates 
what the modern worker works for. 

56/- 

Social Indicators 

edited by Raymond A. Bauer 
Focusing on social goats and how they 
can be measured, distinguished contrib¬ 
utors propose the development of a new 
system of social accounting — a set of 
social indicators to describe where we 
stand and where we are going according 
to qualitatrve. and not quantitative, stand¬ 
ards. Intended as a supplement to the 
how-many and how-much of economic 
indicators, social indicators will describe 
how good and how useful — providing a 
new type of information to plot the di¬ 
rection of social change. 

80/- hardcover. 18/- paper MIT73 



PUBLICITY TAKES CONTROL 

Amy Johason '*■ 

By Constance Babingtou Srniih. 

Collins. 384 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

How much Amy Johnson created the 
legend of the “ lone girl flyer,'" and how 
much the legend created lier and took 
her to her inacahre end in the 'Ihaiiies 
Estuary in January, 1941, is the que.stion 
maintaining suspen.se throughout this hr>ok 
and giving coherence to an assembly 
of wildly improbable events, marital and 
financial as well as aeronautical. Miss 
Babington Smith u.ses oiue again her 
ability to master complex and .scattered 
factual records and U> render them as a 
.story that moves fast and well from the 
first page to the last. 

A desire for affection went with a firm 
independence of mind from Amy John¬ 
son’s early days. Her long, uninhibited 
letters to I'ranz, her hrst love, reveal an 
ardent spirit and a gay di.sposition, marred 
only orca.sionally by priggishness. Her 
Australia flight of 1930 turned her from 
an ordinary girl into an extraordinary 
public figure. It also started the publicity 
machine that, from then on, was to carry 
her at increasing .speed and with mounting 
noise and confusion to world rencjwn, 
unhappiness and an early death. 

When her father warned her r»f the 
machinations of the press, saying that she 
should beware when she gave interviews 
for there was no .such thing as a “ friendly 
talk with reporters," he gave warning in 
vain. F<jr the pre.s.s became a generous 
source of income. And as it paid more, 
m) it exacted more. In the end the 
publicist and new.spaper inair William 
Courtenay was siiKK3thly planning Amy’s 
life for her in order that it would give 
rise to good “ st(jries.” 

But, contrary to a popular belief, there 
was love between Jim Mollison and Amy 
Johnson and they did snatch a few pre¬ 
carious days and weeks of happiness hefore 
the machine again took charge, wrecked 
their relationship and sent them each on 
their fated paths. I'he most poignant 
souvenir to be found in these pages is of 
Amy .seated behind her raffish husband 
in their aeroplane Black Magic at the start 
from Mildenhall of the 1934 Englahd- 
Australia race. They made a sen.sational 
non-stop flight to Baghdad, breaking all 
records and leading the field. 'Fhen it was 
all over. They never again reached the 
peak of fame. 

STARGAZERS 

Their Majesties’ Astronomers : A Survey 
of Astronomy in Britain hetwern the Two 
Elizabeths 

By Colin A. Ronan. 

Th^ Bodley Head. 240 pages. 30s. 

In a t:oinpetitive world autlmrs of even 
serious works of scholarship have to think 
ha^'d how to sell their wares. One way is 
thi ,||tzzed-up title. So “ Man " becomes 
“ The Naked Ape." With Colin Ronan it 


HOOK.S FOR GHR1.STMA.S 

is “ I'heir Maje.slies’ A-stronoiners." 
Called “A History of Astronomy" it 
might well have been shelved with 
“ science, hist, of " atid lost. Fortunately 
this has not happened althougJi the title 
is unnecessarily restrictive. Alxmt a 
quarter of the Ijook passes before the 
first Astronomer Royal is even mentioned. 
l’hi.s i.s, in fact, a very readable history 
of astronomical practice and theory seen 
through Englijih and Scottish eye.s, !)e- 
cause it must be remembered that there 
is an Astroncxner Royal for Scotland as 
well as the Astronomer Royal whose 
territorial, if not his celestial, parish is 
presumably England. Ireland also enters 
the picture with its two ob.servatories and 
such distinguished astronomers as W. R. 
Hamilton and Robert Ball, hut whether' 
there is an Astronrmjci’ Royal fov Ireland 
remains oh.scure. 

A.stronomy may he a “ cold ” .science— 
nights in the dome (even if the cellars 
house tlie founder’s hones), the vast silent 
instrument probing space. But the watch¬ 
ers were far from distant. 7 'hey are 
revealed as men of strong intellectual 
passion.s, .sometimes eccentric, subject to 
human frailty, and not entirely devoid 
0/ duplicity in their dealing.s. Above all 
they were internationalists, and although 
there have been periods when Britain was 
an a.stronomicaliy underdeveloped coun¬ 
try, the record of its astronomeis, whether 
royal or nril, is distinguished. 'J'hc story 
of their endeavours is well told by Mr 
Konan, though one hopes that his 
astronomeis were more observant than his 
proof readers. 

STORM OF CANT 

The Hero as Murderer: The Life of 
Edward John Eyre 
By (Jeoffrey Dutton. 

Collins. 416 pages. 42s. 

'I'lic man known to history as (ioverrior 
Eyre is honoured in Australia as the ex¬ 
plorer of the nio.st de.sf)latc parts of the 
continent and reviled in Jamaica as the 
butcher of negroes. 'Fhis full scale 
biography does belated justice to tlie 
victim of a century of cant and calumny. 
It achieves its object in rescuing Edward 
Eyre from Gtivernor Eyre. 

The de.scription of Eyre’s life as an 
overlander driving his stock between the 
scattered settlements of early Australia, 
and us the young explorer of thousands 
of inile.s of dead, arid land along the 
shores of the Great Australian Bight or 
the vast recesses of the interior, where 
.salt lakes (the largest of whicli bears his 
name) barred further progre.ss, suffers in 
comparison with Alan Moorehead’s 
“ Cooper’s Creek,” because Mr Dutton 
has not the fonner's skill in heightening 
the drama by suppres.sing trivial detail. 
But Eyre’s lonely journeys on foot and 
his affection fur the aborigines stir our 
admiration for a man capable of such 
astonishing feats of endurance. The feel¬ 
ing i.s enhanced by a splendid photograph 
of a sensitive face, generously l>earded. 
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with gentle eyes that are certainly 
those of a monster. 

His name is still that of a rnurdere 
because his mulatto victim is now re 
garded as a martyr in the cause 0 
jamaican independence. Mr Dutton set 
the record straiglit by stre.ssing the 
ruption and the .seething racial antagon 
isms in the colony to which Eyre wa 
appointed as governor. In sucli an at 
musphere a riot was easily exaggeratcc 
into a rebellion ; the Indian Mutiny wa 
a recent event, the Haiti uprising a last 
ing nightmare. Eyre's part in the event 
of 1885 do not nau.seale us today a: 
inucli as the brutality of the soldiers am 
.sailors involved in them. 

Of more interest is the controvers\ 
that followed, one of thfise liigh-mindec 
debates that appealed to the Victoriai 
conscience. The line-up is predictahK* 
On the side of authority stand Carlyle 
Kingsley, Kuskin and Dickens. Mill lead 
the savage philanthropists who tlirn 
limes pro.seruted Eyre for murder, . 
hand including Bright, Darwin and Marx 
The victim did not deign to defend him 
self, living in obscurity for nearly f()it\ 
years hccau.se no one dared to empl(^\ 
him. f’or once we may agi'ce with Carlyle 
‘‘ We arc a jicople drowned in Hypri 
crisy." 'J'he Economist^ of crnir.se, rncreh 
deplored Eyre’s behavrour as Irad f«»i 
negro labour. 



A brass of ijiir Robert Swynburrte aiwl Sir 
Thomas Svtryiibiirtre) . mayors ; of 
(r325 and 1405-19), illt^irated in The Ag‘ 
of Plantagenet and ValoU by Kenneth 
publi.shf‘d by Elek Books in their series “ Tnf 
Making of History ” at £5. 
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TOPS SELECT THE SELECT 
IN THE 

EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

Fools jump in where angels fear to tread, and the European Common 
Market, with its immense complications of language and media choice, 
is a prime example of where to tread warily. 

The waste incurred by not selecting the correct audience may be colossal, 
but what alternative is there if you have no intimate knowledge of the 
market - research the thousands of alternatives m each country? 

How to isolate the Europeans who count? Five of the most influential 
papers from France, Germany, Italy, Holland and Belgium have combined 
to eradicate this problem. 

Top 5 selectthe select. One standard rate is charged, with a 5% reduction 
for advertising using all five publications and free translation is an addi¬ 
tional incentive. 

With one advertisement you cover the business and executive class of 
the Common Market, in media that are highly respected and influential. 


For further information Albert Milhado & Co. Ltd., 
525-527 Fulham Road, London, SW6. Tel. 01-385 6623. 




LaVieFnm^ise 
lAMRropole 
Elseviers Weekblad 
Handelsblatt 
II Sole 24 Ore 
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^elr.Itt iome rases companies 

have gone a step further and 
pooled their produced facilities, 
[ast year’s co-operation agree¬ 
ment between Sieme^ Germany’s 
second biggest washing machine 
producer, with a fifth of domeiitic 
production and Bosch, the leading 
tt-frigerator producer, means joint 
capacities equal to those of 
medium-sized Italian producers : 
6<io,oo<) refrigerators and 400,000 
washing machines. 

France’s domestic appliances pro¬ 
ducers too have been forced to go 
together. Last year I'homson 
Houston (big in refrigerators) and 
Hotchkiss Brandt (the biggest 
washing machine producer) 
merged. 

The group produces 'ibout a third 
of all Fr(;nch refrigerators and 
a quarter to a third of wash¬ 
ing machines. Frimatic, one of 
the C^larct group, is the biggest 
refrigerator producer with 
4.00,000 to ^ 500,000 units a 
year. This is a high degree of 
concentration, but the French 
market is not big. Thomson- 
Brandt’s annual output of refrig¬ 
erators is only half that of Bosch- 
Siemems’ and well under a third 
that of Ignis. 

'f'he north Europeans have also 
pulled up (or rather down) on 
price, the big Italian advantage. 
Ill Germany, refrigerator prices 
have halved since 1957, and now 
the difference between the domes¬ 
tic product and Italian imports 
is no more than 5%. 

(It is really not surprising that 
(Jerman prices have come down 
.so smartly. On top of Italian 
competition they them.selves over- 
e.stimated demand gro.ssly. At the 
turn of the 19G0S they had a 
capacity of 3 mn refrigerators. 
Kven then production was only 
2.4 mn ; now it is 1.4 mn.) 

Italy’s technical lead has also been 
reduced. I'he Italian u.sr oLfoam 
insulation ha.s been coftied, and 
models have become .simpler and 
more space-.saving. This autumn 
German producers have a fully 
automatic washing machine, 
which mate h e s the Italian 
machines in j)ricr and perform¬ 
ance. 

Italy is hitting back by stepping 
up production, and bringing In 
even newer model-ideas. This year 
output of refrigerators will go 
over the 3 inn mark and washing 
machines will be up to 2 mn to 
24 ton. There arc new small 
refrigerators fdr bachelors, and 
refrigerators which combine a 
chilling compartment as well as a 
freezer. 

I'hcre is also the possibility of 
more mergers. Medium-.sized 
companies like IndcsU (5<ui,ooo 
refrigerators a year) and Zoppas 
(4”o,ooo) will have to watch their 
situation carefully. As in the other 
European countries, there an', too, 
a, good number of small com- 
panics wh<j arc in tlgnger of being 
squeezed out of the market. Italy 
iiaelf is not immune from some 
of ^^he inlkiencef- which have made 


tbemselves felt farther north; 

And the 

So how will the European battle 
go? terms of the mpii* .straight- 
forwaid doin^gtjc appliances, such 
a« the cl^t refrigerator and 
washing matihine, it is difficult to 
bbliev^ thW the British and 
Fiieiich producers have recovered 
well enough to cause the Italians 
serious trouble. The British will 
certainly be helped (and the 
Italians banned} by devaluation, 
but basically, British refrigerator 
producers are ^till a pretty frag¬ 
mented lot. In washing lnaclline.^ 
Hoover an 4 British Domestic 
Appliances, basically .jointly 
owned by Electric and Musical 
Industries and Associated Electri¬ 
cal Industries (now in the bo.som 
of Mr Wcinstock’s General Elec¬ 
tric Company), htivc a little over 
half the market between them. 
But production runs are way 
below Italian levels. The .same 
ia even more true of ;the French, 
where producers have made yet 
anothtT demand for protection 
recently. 

The Germans may do rather well. 
Their perfonnance has always 
been a little better than the 
French, and British, and the 
volume of production of their big¬ 
gest companies rather greater. 
Their prices are now down to a 
toiighly competitive level. 

But there is not a lot left to go 
for at this level. In most European 
counirie.s (except Britain), more 
than f)()"o of households have 
ri'frigerators, for instance. It i.s 
unlikely that that percentage will 
go beyond 8n% in the 1970s. 
Replacement demand, which will 
be taking over as the dynamic 
element, is not likely to be the 
force that first-lime sales w-ere. 
No one is going to think too much 
of exports with the Italians 
around in .such .strength. One 
promising area where the Italians 
are not yet established is eastern 
I’Ain»pr. German producers h.ive 
been scoring good results there, 
but growth is still held back a 
lot by lack of purchasing power. 
So on the w'hole it looks as though 
the German domestic producers 
may push down Italian imports 
into Germany tpiite a bit ; and 
gain some additional expori.s. In 
France and Britain the Italians 
may make some further inroads. 
The Italians should ^Iso chalk up 
move successes in the smaller 
European countries. 

The Italians also have an eye on 
the nekt, more sophisticated, .stage 
of the market: the deep-freezers 
and dishwaiihers. In all European 
countries except Sweden less than 
lo’?u of households possess a deep- 
freezei ; 1 «o 2",, only have a dish¬ 
washer. In America the figure for 
cIcCfF-freczers is already a quarter. 
Up to now the Germans have held 
the Eurq|)can leadership in this 
area. La.st year about 130,000 di-sh- 
washers and 400,000 deep-frcezcr$ 
were ■produced in C^rmany.*- This 



AEG-TELEFUNKEhl 
Chief executive: Dr Hans BUhler 
Centres; Frankfurt and Berlin; 
equal to Bosch in washing 
machines (quarter Gefman pro¬ 
duction) ; also in refrigerators 
(through subsidiary Linde about 
a third of German deep-freezer 
production); but principally in 
electrical engineering and elec¬ 
tronics ; turnover £429 mn. 



IGNIS 

Chief executive : Giovanni Borghi 
Centre : Varese ; biggest Italian 
tefrigerator producer (1mn units 
last year, over a third of total 
Italian output) ; also m cookers 
and washing machines; turnover 
£20 mn. 


BOSCH 

Chief executive: Hans L. Msrfcle 
Centre: Stuttgart; biggest German 
refrigerator producer (about a 
third of German output) ; equal 
to AEG-Telefunken in washing 
machines (since it began co- 
opehBtthg v^ith Siemens) ; also in 
deep freezerii and dish-washers; 
main activity: supplies electrical 
goods to car industry; turnover 
£274 mn. 



CANDY 

Chief executive: Liso Fumagalli 
Centre near Milan ; biggest Italian 
washing machine producer (30- 
40^. of the Italian output) ; also 
in dishwashers; turnover an 
estimated £16 mn. 




THOMSON HOUSTON- 
HOTCHKISS BRANDT 
Chief executive: Paul Richard 
Centre: Paris; biggest French 
washing machine producer (about 
a quarter of total French output) , 
main activity . like AEG, electrical 
engineering and electronics ; turn¬ 
over £139 mn. 


yrar, though, the Italians hope 
to equal German production, 
in dvepofreeze^ and more t^n 
equal' tHoin in disiiwasiihrs (as 
many as 5<)n,o(x) arc expected' |0 
roll off the assembly lines). 

Again this battle is largely 
between the Gertnan and Italians. 


The Frcncli and Briii.sh remain 
wgic way behind. The Germans 
have- been conducting a vigorous 
intomational ad\crti.siMg cam¬ 
paign. The Italians rely c)n their 
well-tried techiii(|iie.s of scale, sim¬ 
plicity and chcapne.ss. Thjc en¬ 
counter should be interesting. 
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Kimc of Rntiitca 

first happened upon 
New Zealand in the mid 
10th Century 

Isn't it time you discovered it? 


If you’ve ever thought of doing business with—or 
just visiting—our country, consider this: we have 
nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep us 
up-to-date on local market conditions and import 
and export needs. On profitable business (or travel) 
contacts. On useful facts and figures—from the 
extent of aerial top-dressing operations in Taranaki 
to harbour storage costs at Bluff. Our periodical 
Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand 
is designed to make your way there easier stilL Just 
ask us for a free copy at the address below. 


VtitkiUmti Batik 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

l-ondon Address: 8 Moorgats EC2 (TsI: 0V808 8311) 



If you hold Eurodollar or investment dollar funds, 
why not consider London dollar certificates of 
deposit as a suitable investment medium? 

Dollar CDs provide 

^ negotiable paper issued byfirst-dass banks 
^ liquidity through the established secondary 
market 

^ attractive interest rates 
^ the opportunity to deal for specific amounts 
and specific dates 

^ maturities available 1 month—5 years 

We invite your enquiries about transactions in the 
primary and secondary markets. 

Allen Harvey&Ross 
Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers 
Established 1888 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed £3,000,000 

45 Cornhill, London E.C.3. 

Telephone: 01 -623 4731 Telex 23278 & 21615 
Telegrams and Cables: Valorada, London EX.3. 
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What Comes After the Gold Rush? 

The immediate attack on the dollar was beaten off impressively quickly — but our special 
correspondent in Washington this week reports that longer-terhn worries continue. And 
lA/hile Britain has got its new stand-by credit from the IMF, there is open international 
scepticism about its wages policy 


This week it looked as if the professionals had taken over 
Irom an amateur cast in a highly-coloured drama. The jitters 
of the first week of devaluation died away, the voices that 
carry weight had their say, the speculators retreated as the 
world learned what staggering resources were being put 
into the front line for the dollar and sterling. Last Sunday’s 
uatement from American and European bankers about their 
ilrtcrmination to keep the gold price at $35 an ounce, the 
<nKX)th approval of the International Monetary Fund to a 
British credit line of $1.4 billion (on top of the equally large 
borrowing Britain has negotiated with central banks), the 
rumours of a huge new network of credit arrangements 
between the central banks, the appointment of a new Chan¬ 
cellor to run British economic policy—all of these helped to 
bolster confidence. By Thursday, it was possible to believe that 
the unsettling efiects of the sterling devaluation were behind 
us. Indeed, American and European bankers were congratu¬ 
lating each other on the way it had gone off. The pessimists 
still harboured two doubts: first, the longer-term control of 
the dollar, gold and whole world monetary system, with 
which M. Debre made full play when he spoke at the opening 
m Thursday of the two-day ministerial meeting of the 
Organisation for Econonaic Co-operation and Development: 
tnd, secondly, on the ability of British economic management 
n make the most of the opportunities from devaluation. 

Declaration of Frankfurt 

Is Mr Debre sticking his neck out foolishly? Last weekend’s 
leclaration of solidarity by the seven remaining members of 
he gold pool (America, Britain, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
die Netherlands and Belgium) was organised by the American 
iuthoritics, who had taken the initiative in calling the sudden 
ind dramatic meeting at Frankfurt which issued it. The 
leclaration was enough, by itself, to stop the rush out of 
lollars into gold, despite President dc Gaulle’s thunderbolts 
)n Monday, and despite the fact that the full import of the 
:cntral banks’ action was not made at all clear in the brief 
)ificial communique. On Monday, demand at the daily gold 
ixing in London dropped to 20 tons from the previous 
"riday’s horrendous 85 tons ; and by Tuesday and 
jjVedncsday of this week it was practically back at the normal 
5 to 7 tons a day. Moreover, the dollar, which had required 
•upport against most leading European currencies in the week 
ollowing Britain's devaluation, was back above the interven- 
ion point against all European currencies this week, excepting 
he Swiss franc ; and its weakness against this was attributed 
o a special tightness of the Swiss money market ahead of the 


year-end, coupled with the technical afterspill of the preceding 
week’s gold rush, so much of which was channelled through 
Swiss banks. 

The dollar’s recovery might have been still more impressive 
had the markets known (a) the full implications of the gold 
pool members’ declaration ; and (b) about the substantial 
additional central banking facilities the Federal Reserve had 
been arranging. At the time of going to press no official 
announcement had yet been made about these. But our 
special correspondent in the United States believes addi¬ 
tions have been made to the credit lines between the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank and most of the central banks with 
w'hich such facilities already exist, not just the members of the 
gold pool. Details about these new swap lines arc expected 
at any time. And we understand that the gold pool members 
at Frankfurt did not merely commit themselves, as in the 
past, for strictly limited periods and strictly limited sums ; 
they have considerably enlarged the size of their commitments, 
as well as the period for which the.se commitments have been 
made. The snub to France’s well-publicised defection from 
the pool could hardly have been greater. 

While concerted action by the central banks swung the 
main weight in favour of the dollar, other actions also helped. 
The Bundesbank once more offered German commercial 
banks forward cover on the dollar at highly favourable rates, 
in order simultaneously to help the general support of the 
dollar and to relieve Germany of an embarrassing influx of 
liquidity ; and by Tuesday funds were flowing out of marks 
into dollars again. Meanwhile, Swiss commercial banks 
demanded cash from their customers for both forward and 
spot purchases of gold, and refused to act any longer as go- 
betweens for other banks purchasing gold—thus embarrassing 
such purchasers by forcing them to reveal themselves directly 
to the London brokers if they wanted to go on buying. This 
action is likely to bring some gold back to the market in the 
weeks ahead, as speculators who bought gold forward on 
margin arc forced to unload their purchases because they 
have insufficient credit to carry them. 

America’s worries 

What about the longer-term prospects fpr the American 
balance of payments? American officiab claim that the recent 
tightening of the “ voluntary ” restraints on foreign American 
direct investment and lending should reduce the deficit on 
private capital flows by $0*2^ to $0.5 billion a year. A further 
tightening of these controls 1$ being planned now ; and this, 
it is officially said, should ensure a total reduction of this 
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outflow of up to $.1 billion a yrar. Hul it is no good prclfnding 
that anybody in Washington is expecting anything 
approaching a speedy elimination of America’s persistent 
external deficit f)r < v<*n its elimination. More hopes are being 
pitched on the possibility that additional countries will join 
Germany and Japan in their formal undertakings, and Italy 
in its informal practice, of not cashing in dollars for gold. 

What happens if enough other central banks do not observe 
such restraint ? Although Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve System has said publicly that he would be prepared 
to sell the last ingot of America’s gold stock (now just under 
$13 billion), other commentators believe that America would 
choose to shut the gold wiiulow long before that stage was 
reached. No one says this will actually come to pass. But 
our .special correspondent in Washington this week did find 
some experts ready to proffer guesses on what would happen 
if it did. One such guess is that the London gold price might 
shoot up, say to $6o an ounce. Foreign central banks would 
then presumably also refuse to buy or sell gold in a rising 
market, but the speculators assume that they would not be 
willing to see either the disappearance of their reserve asset 
or its devaluation. What some of them would probably do, 
it is suggested, is to reconsider their parities against the dollar 
in a new situation. Professor Samuclson has written this past 
week that “ if some years from now the dollar were devalued 
by 10 or 20 per cent the world would not have come to an 
end—America might be belter off.” Not many people are 
prepared to agree with him now, even in private—though a 
few’, surprisingly, are. One would still be prepared to bet 
fairly heavily that no such need will arisp. 

Britain’s letter of intent 

Meanwhile, devalued Britain has this w^eek been fixing up 
its new loans. In Paris the financi<il experts of the Group of 
Ten industrial countries agreed to provide supplementary 
currencies to the tune of $500 million under the General 
Arrangements to Borrow, in order to allow the Internation-il 
Monetary Fund to make up Britain’s stand-by credit of 
$1.4 billion. (If Britain were to activate this drawing, the 
funds would consist of $400 million from IMF sales of gold, 
$500 million from the WI’ s own currency holdings and the 
l^emaining $500 through^the General Arrangements to Bor¬ 
row). But although, on the face of it, all went very smoothly 
on Wednesday—and immediately after the Paris decision the 
IMF directors in Washington formally approved the credit 
ibeilities- behind the .scenes .some pretty forcible interna- 

t pnal doubts were being expressed about the adequacy of 
ritain’s economic programme. 

To some extent it seems the trouble in Paris was a matter 


of the French getting bossy ; they recalled somewhat bitterly 
the grilling France had to take when it devalued nine yeaii 
ago. A lot is being made of the fact that the IMF has been 
promised that the Exchequer borrowing next year should 
not be more than £ i ,000 million ; but, on the evidence avail¬ 
able so far, it is not at all clear what this means. The size of 
the deficit on Britain’s overall budget accounts automatically 
goes down in a year when prices and incomt's are inflating, 
and pre.sumably this is not what the IMF wants to happen. 
It is certainly the exact opposite of the main real cause of 
concern among sophisticated European and American 
observers. Their worry is whether Britain will contain wage 
increases sufficiently, or whether the.se will be of such a size 
as to undo much of the good of devaluation. Alarmingly, 
expectations of 5 or 6 per cent rises in money wages in the 
year ahead seem to be accepted quite calmly in Whitehall. 
Britain’s foreign creditors are also disturbed to hear the 
grumbling expectation of British indu.strialists that the 
Government is likely to keep a .sterner watchdog control over 
prices than over wages. Mr jenkin.s’s first job should be to 
assure the world that it will not. 

Confidence about Britain’s own prospects has not been 
improved by the cloud of mystery that hangs around the 
various reports that have been made on Britain’s prospects. 
The OECD evidently believes devaluation could mean a gain 
of 9 to 1 o per cent in margins for- British exporters, a bit more 
than the Treasury itself appears to be expecting ; but it 
seems so uncertain as to how the internal economy will move 
that it thinks the British Government might have to do some¬ 
thing more in the future in either direction.” 

Nor did Britain’s ” letter of intent ” to the IMF, madf 
public on Thursday, give much enlightenment to anybody 
about what economic targets Britain hopes to hit in the year 
ahead—except that the Government expects that Britain's 
balance of payments surplus in the .second half of 1968 
should reach an annual rate of at least £200 million. Apart 
from that, and from such mystifying remarks as that about 
next year’s hoped-for limit of £1,000 million to l^xc hequei 
borrowing, the letter relies mainly on the \’ague.st sort of 
.'irithmetic in hoping that room will be made for transferring 
£750 to £800 million a year of new re.sources towards the 
balance of payments. The letter gives the inipre.s.sion of duck¬ 
ing many of the issues until next February, when the 
Treasury is due to carry out its normal (and u.sually .secret) 
review of Britain’s economic prospects ahead ; somewhat 
lugubriou.sly, the Briti.'^h Government says it ” will be happy ” 
to consult further with M. Schweitzer, the IMF’s managing 
directoi, after that review, and “ after the further reviews 
planned for July and November, 1968.” It begins to look 
as if M. Schweitzer is already in line for Mr Jenkims's job. 
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Foot and mouth: What happens next time?/ 

It has taken five weeks, and the slaughter of close on a quarter gf a million cows, 
to bring the present foot-and-mouth epidemic under some semblance of 
control, which seems to prove that whatever policy the Government ought 
in the future to follow, its present one is certainly wrong 


Just conceivably, a new and unexpectedly virulent strain of 
foot-and-mouth virus is at work ; the disease is incubating 
faster than it normally does and the speed with which the 
infection has spread is said to be withoift precedent. More 
cattle have been killed than in any previous outbreak, the 
200,000 mark had been passed on Monday with another 
25,000 slaughtered in the following three days. Compared 
with the 12 millicn cattle in Britain still on their feet, the total 
looks insignificant and it is fair to say that the tragedies left 
in the wake of the epidemic are local and domestic rather 
than national ones. But the loss of this number of beef and 
dairy cattle is sufficiently big to affect marginal supplies of 
meat and milk in a way that will almost certainly put up 
prices, and the right course for the Ministry of Agriculture 
when the immediate emergency has died down would be to 
commission an independent inquiry to decide, if it can, how' 
much of all this the farmers and the ministry have brought 
down on their joint heads. A lot has happened since a royal 
commission reported i8 years ago that there was no option 
but to slaughter at the first sign of a limp. 

The collective wrath of the farming community is being 
directed at the moment against the Argentine ranchers who 
tolerate a certain amount of foot-and-mouth infection in their 
herds, and the Government which allows the infected meat 
to be imported into this country, where some of it is thought 
to get into pig meal and swill. But is it quite as simple as that ? 
The area where foot and mouth is raging now has more dairy 
cows to the acre— the average is two acres to a cow . . . and 
the most intensive farms achieve one . . . than almost any¬ 
where else. This makes for efficient dairy farming, hut it also 
provides the ideal environment for an epidemic to spread like 
wildfire. And after a c^uarter of a century of artificial insemina¬ 
tion, British dairy herds are becoming dangerously inbred ; the 
breed societies with thein obsessional concentration on appear- 
ance, their uppity attitude to foreign-bred beasts (remember 
the fight they put up against the import of Charolais cattle ?) 
have a lot to answer for , the groundswcll of criticism that 
has been building up against them is likely to erupt a good 
deal more loudly after this outbreak. One reason for believing 
any inquiry should be independent of both farmers and the 
Ministry of Agriculture is the need to discover whether the 
insemination policy of the Milk Marketing Board and the 
breed societies has produced cows that arc more susceptible 
to disease than a normal, tough dairy cow ought to be. 

This is a long-term question for animal geneticists ; the 
immediate issue is whether the present epidemic shows it Is 
now futile to try to keep the disease out of this country. 
Outside North America only three other countries seriously 
attempt to maintain absolutely foot-and-mouth free herds, 
Ireland, Australia and New Zealand. Each has enough sea 
between it and the nearest source of infection to serve as 
a cordon sanitaire ; one could say the same is true of Britain. 
But neither Ireland, Australia nor New Zealand arc meat 
importing countries, and we arc. It causes them no hardship 
to ban imports of meat, alive or dead, from any part of the 
world where foot and mouth is endemic. If Britain imposes 
such a ban, we lose 11 per cent of our beef and 3I per cent 
of our lamb and mutton supplies overnight. 

These supplies could be made up at relatively short notice 
by increase imports from the three disease-free countries. 
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Farmers ci in sw.itdv procluctipn from one sort of crop to 
another (and mt^at is a d*op like any other) reiharkably 
quickly in response to market pressures, and some New 
Zealand fanners are already considering a change-over to 
fewer sheep and more cows. Allowing three years to fatten 
good-quality ibecf, and a third that time tto produce some¬ 
thing less pala table from an animal fattened on barley, the 
gap that would follow a t)an on Argentine meat could be 
made up in prot>ably less th an five years. But the price would 
be high. 

That 10 or j I pt‘r cent of British supplies which comes 
from Argentina p'rovddes the competition which keeps the 
prices of other irnported meat within bounds ; ban imports 
and meat prices wi U inevitably rise. Indeed, those members 
of the Goyernment ^ vho are now actively backing an import 
ban are doing so part ly becaus»^ they hope higher meat prices 
will encourage more British farmers to change over from 
cereals to stock raising' and so cut the size of the cereals sub¬ 
sidy which is now rum ling til i- 50 million a year. I'he price 
to Argentina would bt even hi.ghcr ; meat sales to Britain 
represents 7 per cent «ol the country’s total exports and 
the ban would be a drea 'dful blc.'w to what is still a mainly 
farming economy. 

It is not clear, either, that the Argentine ranchers arc 
wrong to tolerate the degn ‘c of foot and mouth that they do.' 
They allow young beasts to acquini* a fonn of natural immu¬ 
nisation by exposing them to the infection like a child to 
measles. Richer, Eiiropcari countries attempt' to get the 
same results by vaccination . Eitlier way, the immunised 
beast carries the strains of fot ')t and mouth in its system and 
this, rather than the risk of a really sick cow getting through 
the inspection at the Argenrinc sA^aughter-houses, is what 
makes the Argentine meat an c ver*^prcsent source of infection 
to any country trying to maintain disease-free herds. 

In Europe, the risk is recognised, accepted, and farmers 
vaccinate their herds as a prcca ution when they can afford 
to, and trust to luck and natuTC w'hen they cannot. In 
Britain, the risk is recognised, bnt the Government’s policy 
remains that of slaughtering every Elritish cow that cither 
has, or has been in contact with, t he disease. This is getting 
the worst of both worlds, since I'.hc risk of rc-infcction is 
ever-present, and comparing this with previous epidemics, 
it seems likely to get worse as farming becomes more inten¬ 
sive and herds more highly and stilectively bred. It took 
only a few days to produce the havoi: shown on our map. 

So far, the issue has been presented in public as if there 
were no alternative to either banning imports, or slaughtering 
cows. But surely there is. Vaccination is not w ildly effective 
now, because there is no incentive for B'ritish companies to 
attempt development of a successful vacrin*". But renKiinbering 
the speed with which a vaccine was produced that eiided the 


harc^ad infection which was decimating the dog population, 
it seems a bit high-handed to assume that one candbt be 
found for foot and mouth. To accept vaccination as it is now 
wquld make the disease endemic in Britain, and would 
hit the professional breeders extremely hard since most 
of the countries that freely buy meat from regions where it 
is endemic still insist that pedigree animals for breeding come 
from disease-free ones. Sale of British pedigree cattle is about 
£ I million a year and a good part of this would be lost unless 
importers were prepared to waive their regulations. 

The breeders’ loss has to be balanced, among other things, 
against the loss that the smaller, more lowly farmers suffer in 
a big outbreak like the present. By mid-day on Thursday, 
1,290 outbreaks had been confirmed, and nearly a quarter 
of a million cattle killed. Replacing them is going to force 
up prices when farmers start re-stocking again. “ Near-to- 
profit” milking Fricsians, i.e. those just about to calve, now 
costing about £i;p, arc expected to rise by at least 10 and 
possibly 20 per cent in price, and a number of farmers are 
already holding their cattle off the market waiting for the 
boom to come. The cash to pay for them is meant to come 
out of compensation, but the sums do not work out quite 
like that. 

Assume a farmer had 120 good Friesians, about half of 
them in milk at the time they had to be killed. His compensa¬ 
tion would come to £12,500. Net of his last milk cheque, 
£1,500 of this could go immediately to meet outstanding bills. 
Two farm workers at £20 a week each will have to be paid 
£650 during 16 weeks of inactivity that they may fill in by 
working for the ministry killing and burying carcases, or by 
doing some overdue hedging and ditching but neither is going 
to help the cash flow. Some farmers and their families might 
manage to get by on the interest from the compensation 
cheque, say £50 to £60 a month, but the majority will have 
to draw on capital, and for the many undercapitalised farmers, 
particularly those heavily geared to borrowed capital or paying 
rent of up to £750 a year, the only way out will be to live off 
compensation entirely. So by the spring, half of the compen¬ 
sation could have been already spent simply on the day to day 
business of keeping alive, leaving precious little over to meet 
the rising cost of re-stocking. 

It hardly makes sense to put farmers through this ordeal 
once every six years if it can be avoided. But on present form, 
neither the farmers nor the Ministry of Agriculture seem to be 
the best judges of whether it can. The ministry has its own 
scientists working on vaccines for Europe and Africa; they are 
devoted men, but this epidemic begins almost to look like a 
job for the germ warfare laboratory at Porton Down, which 
knows more about virulent diseases, how to spread and how 
to check them, than any other laboratory this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Blindfold into the Supersonic Age 

The first complete Concord is duis to be towed out of the Factory at Toulouse on 
Monday week to begin its ground tests, with everyone as much in the dark 
about the future of civd supersonic flying as they have ever been 


The ar^as of ignorance are frightening. No one seems to 
have any clear idea what these aircraft, Concord or the 
Boeing iUpersonic airliner, will cost or how they will behave. 
The airline pilots who might eventually have to fly them have 
grown sfufficiently agitated about the things they were’, being 
aske4 accept in blind faith that this week the)* organised a 
international meeting in K. uidon \o Jrv cl<;u 
•c^rthem up, but it is doubtful wlirther many left il much 


the wiser. Concord, for all the closeness of the date for its 
first flight, is still having'design changes. The Boeing aircraft, 
which is not yet being built, seems to be undergoing its second 
radical re-think ; its tail has recently been shifted from the 
back up to the nose. Both aircraft are, as their manufacturers 
freely admit, j^rowing heavier all the time ; if some of the 
safety prccautiqn.s that pilots want built into them are con- 
cedf^d, they will be heavier still. 
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Technical meetings like this are convened for the purpose 
of trouble shooting. But it is difficult to make constructive 
criticisms about aircraft when the companies’ own test pilots 
say, as Sud Aviation’s did, th<Tt their knowledge is restricted 
to what they learn from the simulators, and “ I don’t believe 
much what the simulator says.” However, the simulators are 
indicating that supersonic aircraft are not going to be that 
sweet-tempered to fly ; long, thin, heavy fuselages are not the 
easiest of shapes to control, add thin delta wings to them like 
Concord’s and landing under some conditions could be exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant, matched only by attempting to land a 
Boeing airliner whose swing-wings had refused to swing. In 
normal conditions, the worst of the flying chores would be 
undertaken by instruments, but the airworthiness authorities 
who have to certify these aircraft have made no attempt to 
conceal their worry about how the crew would cope if the 
instruments packed up, as some of them must do. “ If it’s 
mechanical,” said one of Pan American’s captains putting 
everyone’s feelings into words, “ it can fail.” 

The American supersonic programme provides, iis far as it 
goes, for the test flying of two prototype aircraft before any 
decision is. taken about whether to go ahead and attempt 
building a civil, passenger carrying, airliner. But the Con¬ 
cord programme, designed as it is to cash in on the market 
before the Americans are ready, does not and cannot. Are 
we all mad to endorse this scramble ? Does no one ever listen to 
the pilots and the engineers who can only answer every tech¬ 
nical question with, we think, we hope, but we don’t yet 
know ? Some of the shrewder American airlines have begun 
to reinforce their already very considerable engineering 
departments by recruiting supersonic test pilots from govern¬ 
ment laboratorit'S, Al While, who has flown the 2,000 mile an 
hour B70 bomber and survived it (which not all his colleagues 
did), Scott Crossfield who flew the X 15 at 4,000 miles an 
hour. Th(‘se men have .some idea of what is involved in 
operating aircraft whose skin will heal to the temperature at 
which water boils and chickens cf)ok. But the British Overseas 


Airways Corporation bumbles along without an engineering 
director on its board, not to mention a pilot with supersonic 
flying experience on its staff. 

And a member of the Government can go and open a tech¬ 
nical meeting of this kind with the opinion that he sees no 
reason why 450 Concords should not be sold. Before such 
a statement can be supported, s(/mc evidence has to be pro¬ 
duced about the weight of Concord, which decides its tosts, 
and about the market potential for supersonic airliners at all. 
No British government department has yet attempted either. 
But in Washington the evidence has been published oyer 
several months this summer of the wildly partial economic 
assessment prepared by the Federal Aviation Agency on the 
market for supersonic airliners. The FAA was out to prove 
that it existed, and was worth an investment of well over $2 
billion (half from the government) to get into. But even the 
FAA was obliged to assume that no supersonic flying would 
be allowed over what it called ” heavily populated areas,” and 
that the effect of such a ban would be to cut the potential 
supersonic market by 60 per cent, to a total of 200 aircraft 
by 1980, and conceivably 500 by 1990, plus perhaps 130 
Concords or not much above 600 supersonic aircraft in 30 
years. Where docs Mr Stonchouse get his 450 Concords from? 

Even in order to get its own fairly modest figure, the FAA 
had to throw' out the special consultant’s report which calcu¬ 
lated that fares in a .supersonic airliner, if they were to cover 
costs and depreciation, would have to be at least 30 per cent 
and possibly 50 per cent higher than those for the big, slow 
monster jets that would be in service at around the same time ; 
this unflattering asses.smcnt was arrived at using much lower 
and more favourable weights for both the Boeing and 
Concord aircraft than they are threatening to top now. 
The FAA said it thought the calculations too pessimistic ” 
and knocked the supersonic fare premium down to a 
figure that fitted its own argument. But we either don’t 
do the calculations, or if we do, have not the nerve 
to publish them. 
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The pound: Bitter-sweet 
for France 


I’he meeting in Parks on Wednesday of 
OKCD's Working Party 3 and the Group 
of len went off much as e.xpected except 
that the officials present, and not ju.st tlie 
Irench, were even tougher with the 
British delegation than had been expected. 
The recommendations drawn up by the 
International Monetary Fund, whose 
acceptance by Britain is a precondition of 
getting the new $1.4 billion loan from tlie 
IMF, were fully .supported. Earlier tlie 
delegations of the six common market 
countries had met separately and agreed 
to present a united front in the larger 
groupings, whatever their own internal 
disagreements. 


Par/s 


The French were particularly pleased 
to get this agreement as they were ex¬ 
tremely displeased al the impression given 
by the meeting of central bank governors 
in Frankfurt on Sunday. All seven active 
members of the gold pool were repre¬ 
sented. France, having withdrawn from 
the pool and let it be known with such 
disastrous effects on the world gold market 
la.st week, was not invited. French officials 
make no secret of how disagreeable it was 
to see the Five closeted with the Ameri¬ 
cans and the British in France’s absence, 
and with an intent obviously contrary to 
I'rench policy. It is certain that in the 
coming weck.s the finance minister, M. 


Debre, will do everything lie can to patdi 
up the financial unity of the Six which 
he first e.slablished in the international 
liquidity negotiations at the beginning of 
til is year and subsequenily used to such 
effect. 'Phe next meeting of common mar¬ 
ket finance ministers, due to be l^ld in< 
Brussels on December 14th, is therefore 
.seen as highly important by the French. 

T'wo major points wem settled at Wed¬ 
nesday’s meetings. First, the I^rench had 
insisted tlmt Britain must undertsJte to 
abolish its export rebate system immedi¬ 
ately. This demand was supported on 
Wednesday by one or two other common 
market countries. But the British delega¬ 
tion only promised the government would 
enact legislation befpre Christmas to 
abolish the rebate on, as previously 
announced, March 31st. Secondly, accord¬ 
ing to the IMF’s rules, $30 million worth 
of gold out of the $400 million worth 
which the Fund will have to sell to finance 
part of the loan to Britain should have 
been drawn out of the gold which the 
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Fund holds on deposit with the Anierican 
'Freasury. France tried to ftisist that the 
IMF must abide by the rules, but the 
Americans succeeded in blocking them. 
However, several other roininon market 
countries emphasised that the decision 
should not be taken as a precedent. 

Even though the gold rush of last week 
has largely subsided, the French still 
Ijelieve that a strong demand for gold will 
continue into the months'ahead. Hut the 
FVench will be out of the gold pool and 
suspect that from now on even greater 
secrecy will surround its operations (which 
will not be exposed to rVench leaks}. 
Officials here do not believe there is a 
serious'pjossibility of gold being deiiione- 
ti.sed and are certain that any Amciican 
embargo on gold sales would be bound 
to cause the price of gold to rise. Hut 
the French arc not at all pleased at the 
willingne.ss of their common market part¬ 
ners and other countries t(j ease the 
dollar's difficulties, 'I'hey are particularly 
annoyed that the Americans should have 
been able to enlarge the Federal Reserve’s 
swap network at this particular juncture 
(see page 971). 

I'he Hank of France now holds some¬ 
thing like a hillion dollars, hut about half 
of tins probably represents a hot money 
inflow ('ver the last few weeks. It would 
certainly be unwise for the French govern- 
nieret, if it should feel .so inclined, to throw 
these dollars into the gold market. In any 
ra.se, tlie feeling in Paris now is that the 
dollar is sufficiently strong to stand up to 
a .sudden attack of this kind. 

France is therefore taking a longer 
view of its strategy, arid .sees the success 
or failure of Hiitain's devaluation as the 


FROM AN ACADEMIC CORRESPONDENT 

When the day of universal .socialism dawns, 
said Lenin, wc shall use gold for building 
public convenirnce.s. While waiting for the 
millennium, however, he and his successors 
were determined to exploit the capitalist 
world's foolishness to the full. Russia, in 
fact, has a vested intcre.st in preserving the 
fetishist attitude tow^ards gold. President 
de Gaulle’s antics therefore delight the 
Russians. They might be less happy if they 
realised the awful danger that de Gaulle 
may really be hastening the demonetising 
of gold. 

Both the Soviet Union’.s output of gold 
and' ks stocks are strictly guarded secrets, 
but they have certainly been growing. 
Estimator of production now range between 
$15«» million and $400 million worth a 
year i stocks are pul somewhere between 
$2,000 million and $7,000 million.. More¬ 
over white a rapid decline of output is fore¬ 
cast for South Africa (an authoritative 
South African source predicts that w'ithin 
two decades it will he only one-sixth of its 
present figure), the Soviet goldfields arc 
certain to continue expanding. Assuming 
that the world price of gold is held at its 
level, the Soviet Union thus stands 
jll'lJl'ijpttood chance of becoming the biggest 
producer ip the world fairly soon, 
l^ussia’s devotion to goldmining, un¬ 
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key que.stion. If it were to fail, the dollar 
could hardly stand a second devaluation 
of the pound, which would certainly have 
wider repercussions on the exchange rate 
•structure than the first. 'If the devaluation 
is a success, General de Gaulle can take 
.some satisfaction in the knowledge that 
it will .succeed only at the price of .severe 
deflation in Britain, which is likely to 
weaken Mr Wilson’s political position 
further. He may also take some satis¬ 
faction in the thought that the defence 
of tlie dollar and of the pound's new parity 
will certainly l>e a deflationary influence 
m world trade next year. If he were 
wiser in his generation he might be less 
pleased. A weak world demand for 
French exports is the last thing the Frencli 
economy needs next year. It might even 
make the franc look just a tiny bit shaky. 

India 

Good harvest 
bad outlook 

Delhi 

India is headed for the biggest food 
harvest in its history. By April, 1968, when 
the winter crops are liarvested, total out¬ 
put for the year may be around 100 
million tons compared with a previous 
best of 89 million tons. I'his by itself 
should have been sufficient to lift the pall 
hanging over the economy as a result of 
two years of disastrous droughts; but it 
will not. The setback has been too severe 
for one good crop to .set things right. 

Fhe rate of domestic saving has 
dropped from ten })cr cent of income in 


inhibited by depressed prices or rising costs, 
is easily explained. As a general exporter, 
its position ill world markets is weak, and 
tends to weaken further over time; it 
therefore depends on gold in difficult times 
to balance its trade with the non-sociali.st 
world, (iold is Ru.s.sia’s most dependable 
export, as was well demonstrated in 
1962-65 when its gold sales jumped from 
about $2t)() million to some $500 million 
a year 10 pay for wheal imports after the 
disastrous grain harvests of those years. 
LInderstandably, the economic doctrines of 
Pre.sident dc Gaulle's advi.ser, M. Jacques 
Rueff, arc more favourably received in 
Rus.sia than elsewhere (although the Soviet 
claim that the rouble is the strongest gold- 
backed cuTTcncy in the world has no 
foundation—Soviet currency is in fact 
completely fiduciary, and detached from 
gold). Nowhere could ^General dc Gaulle’s 
solemn word$ on the “ universality, im¬ 
mutability and impartiality ” of gold be 
more welcome than in the Soviet Union. 
If France succeeded in forcing the dollar 
to devalue in terms of gold, Russia would 
secure a most desirable windfall gain. 

However, the French anti-dollar cam¬ 
paign is beginning to have rather disturbing 
consequences for Moscow. The experience 
fA the last fortnight seema to have driven 
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1964/65 to under seven per cent. With 
such meagre savings, the Indian economy 
can, even under favourable circumstances, 
grow no faster than the 2.5 per cent 
annual increment in population. Un¬ 
fortunately for the country, the political 
will to mobilize large savings is not in 
evidence. This is because the changes 
wrought by the general elections of last 
February have left the government with 
too feeble a grip on power to run any 
risks. Although some £700 million of 
additional cash will be coming into the 
farmers' pockets as a result of the bumpei 
crops, there are no auicrete plans for 
mopping up any part of thi.s windfall. 

I'he inability to raise resources implies 
a standstill on the programme of govern¬ 
ment investments on which the indigenous 
capital goods industry depends for the 
great bulk of its orders. This means that 
much plant capacity will continue to 
remain idle when it could be producing 
plant and equipment essential for the 
economy’s future growth. More important 
still, a pau.se in investment means slowing 
duwn progress towards import .substitution. 
With aid tapering off and with repayment 
obligation.s rising, India will have to 
depend increasingly upon its own resources 
w'ith each passing year. Metal and 
machinery at pre.sent account for a third 
of the import bill, while ftM)d constitutes 
another third. IIope.s of sustained agri¬ 
cultural growth are linked to India’.^ 
ability to provide additional industrial in¬ 
puts like fertilizers, pesticide.s, pump set> 
and power to work them, on which invest¬ 
ments must be made now either to .save 
imports or prevent bottlenecks developing 
in the early 1970s. 


home the lesson that the traditional system 
(the “ cavemen’s solution,” to use Mr 
Callaghan’s expression) involves big risks 
and that it is possible that the ultimate 
effect of the French war on the dollar 
might be the final dcmoneli.sation of gold. 
Afier all, the agreement on Special 
Drawing Rights now being drafted could 
be looked upon as u first step in this 
dircciion. So there is some danger that 
the .second part of l^enin’s prophc.sy will 
come true before the first: wliile the 
triumph of socialist revolution in the world 
is as far from reality as ever, the Soviet 
Union may indeed find itself in a position 
to use gold for the construction of public 
conveniences -a prospect which can hardly 
gladden Soviet hearts today. 



Did Lenin know better than Rueff ? 
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L to R b»ck row: Barolayt / Couttt / District / Glyn, Mills / Lloyds / Martins / Midland / 

/hvif row National / National Provincial / Wastmlnater/ Williams Deacon’s / Bank of Scotland / British Linen / Clydesdale / 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland / Royal Bank of Scotland 


‘...very smooth passing movements. Clearing impeccable... 
fine teamwork. Off the field, however, there exists a 
strong feeling of every bank for itself...” 


(In running the most advanced money transfer services 
in the world, the 16 Banks are as one. 

In everything else they are as 16.) 
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MALAYSIA Thf Ihmjkowj and Shamjhm 
Hanlcimj (U}rporation and Mf'rcantile Bank 
Liwited are ther(\ tvilh 'i 6 Branchea throiujhout 
the country. Like all Members of The Homjkonif 
Bank Group these Branches, besides providimj the 
'usual Ininkimj facilities, can supply the latest 
infformation and expert advice on every aspect of 
trade ami finance uith Malaysia. 


THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 


T.HE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 
Head Office: HonK Konv 

London Officee' 9 Gracechurch Street KC3 
j-ionaon umceH, ^^3 paii Mall SWl 


HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Honff Konif 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Head Office: 180 Sanaome Street San Francisco 
Chineitown Office: 930 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
1H2 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: Hong Koni? 

I nnrtiiTi nfftPAA* IS Gracechurch Street EC3 
London Offices. 123 Pall Mall SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head C^fhce: 7 Kinir William Street London EC4 

HGNGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 

lit'rmri'tes throuffh^rut the Middle and Far Nust; 
alw,* in Xew York. Hamhuty and l*arts 



Evenings that 
memories are made of— 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 
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Mrs Gandhi and her colleagues know 
they are missing out bn a valuable oppor¬ 
tunity to steer India back to growth in 
this exceptionally favourable year, when 
national income is expected to go up by 
ib per cent. But they are handicapped 
by the fact that rural taxation is a State 
.subject, outside the purview of the federal 
centre. Secondly, the food supply, which 
is the most important factor determining 
price levels, may not prove altogether 
adequate. With an exhausted pipeline and 
reduced imports, the increase in avail¬ 
ability may not be large enough to undo 
the steep prices of the last two years. 
Thirdly, the budgetary outlook is distinctly 
unpromising. Reduced food imports will 
mean smaller accruals of counterpart 
funds, while tlie programme of building 
up buffer slocks will require an earmark¬ 
ing of budgetary resources for inventories. 
Finally, the government is relying upon 
projects already in the pipeline to carry 
f>n with until it is in a position to re¬ 
capture the momentum of development. 
While these reasons for diffidence are not 
to be lightly dismissed, the government’s 
critics point out that remedies could have 
been found by appropriate measures of 
economic discipline, most important 
among them being a better grip over food 
distribution and pricing. This, however, 
is tof) big a job for the government in 
the present phase of political uncertainties. 

EEC protectionism 

France versus 
Rome treaty 

Bfusse/s 

Escape clauses on gas cookers, washing 
machines and ice-boxes look like sparking 
off a nasty cla.sh in the dmimunity in the 
coming weeks. The French domestic 
appliances industry is being swamped by 
the rising tide of Italian exports and after 
weeks of hesitation and redrafting the 
French government has invoked Article 
22b of the Rome 'Ireaty, a.sking hn the 
light to inipo.se quota restrictions, based 
t»n the 1966 imjiort figures, for the next 
two years. France is of course not the 
only country under pressure : the strength 
of the Italian finns is that they have 
achieved exactly what the Rome ireaty 
and the removal of customs barriers was 
intended to promote, and arc producing 
for a community-wide market—^which in 
turn puts them in a position to challenge 
the Americans on their home ground. But 
it is French industry that ha.s proved the 
least able to react, even with the number 
of firms dropping from 15 to seven since 
»9h2 (see page 968). 

With only seven months to go to the 
completion of the customs union between 
the Six, the European commission i.s reluc¬ 
tant to set any precedents for the use of the 
Escape claiise—-which can in any case be 
invoked only until 1970. A month or jiq 
ago the Dutch were granted a quota 


restriction on prado wool so small that 
they did not bother to apply it. The 
commission has been dithering for sewne 
tiine over another French application 
(said to be dear to M, Pompidou himself) 
for an escape clause on laminated plastics 
for kitchen use. Here the Italians, with 
a lower-quality but reliable product, have 
been squeezing two soundly-based French 
firms producing high-quality plastic lami¬ 
nates in the Dordogne. 

Short of a sudden reversal in the com¬ 
mission, the new French escape clause 
•application is a non-.starter. If the com¬ 
mission were to grant France an escape 
clause it could certainly expect to be taken 
to the European court of justice by the 
Italian.s. In fart the commission looks 
like being pushed by the French action 
into taking a firm stand on the whole 
problem of escape clau.se.s—which will al.so 
mean a hard look at the renewal of the 
long-standing escape cla\i.ses for Italy 
which were supposed to allow the sulphur, 
lead and silk industrie.s to prepare for full 

Portugal 


Escudo high — and 


competition. 

With full free trade among the Six now 
in sight, the impression is growing hete 
that General de Gaulle’s hold wordi on 
Monday about French industry being 
made competitive without any reserva¬ 
tions within the common mark^it” means 
a series of escape clauses to protect it from 
others who are more competitive. If this 
i.s so, there is trouble ahead. The initia¬ 
tive for the new escape clause secnis to 
have come from M. Michel Debre, No 
lover of the community or the cpmmissioO'i 
he may not take kindly to l>eing slapped 
down. Whether he would be capable, 
with the general’s conrfivanc^e,! Vif ." going 
ahead with unilateral action an open 
question. If sc.), it would be a st^itight 
challenge to the commission, which has 
direct powers of decision on escape clauses. 
For France to be overruled by the court 
of justice would not help to improve the 
frigid atmosphere which M<m^y’s press 
conference created and which ViH ni any 
ca.se not he cjuickly dissipated. 


? 

■ 


Lisbon 

Lisbon’s business community believes that 
Pc^rtugal’s decision not to devalue the 
escudo in line with the pound sterling and 
the Spanish peseta was primarily a prestige 
decision, taken personally by the prime 
minister, Dr Salazar. It is iww being 
strongly critici.sed. Dr Salazar presumably 
thought that with Portugal’s solid reserves 
(totalling some $1,160 million at the end 
of August) and its long tradition of inter¬ 
national solvency and financial stability 
he could affc^rd to be pnmd. But the 
banks were taken by surpri.se ; they had 
expected at least a partial devaluation. 

The mini.ster of economy, Dr Correa 
de Gliveira, .said that if the escudo had 
been devalued, industrial and agricultural 
costs would have ri.sen, difficulties might 
have ocTurred in prcK*uring foreign capital 


for the third develc^pment pla‘n'which is 
to start next year, and a rise in 

the cerst of living would have been un¬ 
avoidable. I'he lower price of Portuguese 
gcx)d.s on foreign markets would not have 
led to a worthwhile rise in exports, since 
they are largely traditional commodities 
.such as canned fish, cork and port wine 
who.se output could not be expanded 
rapidly. But there is no doubt that the 
decision not to devalue the escudo could 
have serious repercussions on Portugal's 
increasingly money-spinning tourist indus¬ 
try. Spain, with a devalued peseta and a 
new policy of pegged prices, will be an 
even juor^ powerful competitor. 

Equally important, Portugal's textile 
exporters say they have been placed in 
a critical position. 'J'he Briti.sh market 
now enjoyfi an extra 15 per cent of pro- 



Floodtd LUbon : Is the economy watertight > 
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tection from Portugue!»e exports. Some 
British importers seem, ready to pay the 
higher price for Portuguese textiles with 
gc^ grace, but it is feared that others 
may cancel their orders. The industry is 
pessimistic about the chances of the Portu¬ 
guese goverm.iient giving them any help at 
the monient^ and it seems likely that the 
exporters, will have to squeeze their 
margins further to stay in busine.ss in 
the British market. 

Bahamas inquiry 

A flatter of 
stdimdards 


The repdlrt 6f the official commission of 
inquiry^ into ^e operation of the business 
of cashoos in Freeport and in Nassau, 
carried for the Governor of the 
Bahamas' by Sir Ranulph Bacon, after 
some prompting from Whitehall, has a 
nice mbcture of dry legality and sharp 
comment. The chapter headings—The 
Managers, Junkets, The Bonuses, School 
for Croupiers in lx>ndon, I'he Gat Cay 
Operation, Paradise Enterprises Limited, 
Possible Methods of "Skimming,” ctc-^ 
give a fair impression of the ground it 
covers. The commission's main conclu¬ 
sion is straightforward. It found that the 
"enormity” of the fee (£200,000) de¬ 
manded ,by Sir Stafford Sands, attorney, 
chairman of the Bahamas Development 
Board, minister of tourism and a member 
of the governor’s executive council, for 
his work in securing a casino-operating 
licence for the Bahamas Amusements 
Company in 1963 

and the speed and manner with which pay¬ 
ment was effected, coupled with every 
circumstance of his handling of this applica¬ 
tion, leave us in no doubt that he was 
selling his services primarily as an influen¬ 
tial member of the executive council and 
nut as a lawyer. The acquiescence of his 
clients to the enormous financial demands 
which he made upon them was, in our view, 
solely because they were anxious to acquire 
and keep the benefit of his services in that 
governmental capacity. 

The ^tommission also examined the 
consultancy agreements entered into by 
the casiq^ interests with three members 
of the executive council, including Sir 
Stafford Sap<l8> and two members of the 
house of .as^mbly, and states its view that 
the sole motive of the casino interests in 


negotiating the consultancy agreements 
wasrto smt^th the passage and ensure 
the Success of the application for a casino 
liceilpe'; and that the recipients of the 
aipeements could not have been in com- 
jgnomhce of the intention behind 
The commission said it was 
^lisnictiiarly surprised that Sir Stafford, as 
Vlttomey for the applicant company, did 
> Mdthdraw from the discussion of the 
^ beh it was under consideration in 
Fte seems by this time to have lost 
if , |he qualms which he had had in 

HMeo. 


1946, when making a similar application 
for a syndicate of which he himself was 
a member. . . . His action in not revealing 
[his financial interest] to the governor and 
all of hi;: colles^ues in executive council 
prior to the discussion of the application on 
March 27, 1963, fell tar below the stan- 
dards expected of a man in his position in 
the public affairs of the colony. 

Some of the people to whom the com¬ 
missioners took strongest exception were 
still on the fringes of Bahamas life while 
the inquiiy was on. Of John Reagan 
(Tex) McCrary, a public relations man 
and *' from what we heard ... an 
irresponsible and meddlesome person,” 
the report observes that further dealing 
with him at government level would bode 
the Bahamas no good. Of Michael 
Julius McLaney, an American citizen 
who was an associate of one of the casino 
interests for which Sir Stafford worked, 
it says that he was " a thoroughly 
dangerous person who is likely to do 
nothing but harm to the Bahamas.” 

Little of this can really have surprised 
the Governor of the Bahamas or the 
Commonwealth Office in London, but 
neither moved until forced to by the 
publication of a carefully documented 
account in the Wall Street Journal 
rougbly a year ago which drew partly, 
one suspects, on the archives of the 
American Federal Bureau of Inve.stigation 
and the Department of Justice. Then it 
became necessary either to refute the 
accusations or to admit they were accurate 
and do something about reforming the 
code of conduct of the Bahamas adminis¬ 
tration. The local electorate has unseated 
the government of Sir Stafford and his 
colleagues. The Wall Street Journal has 
won a Pulitzer prize. 

Spain 

Any number can 
play _ 

Spanish girls tussled with their con¬ 
sciences and their confessors for eighteen 
months before adopting the miniskirt. 
Spain’s economic managers have been 
quicker to follow la mode inglesa. The 
minipeseta was launched only twenty four 
hours after Mr Wilson’s devaluation had 
given the Spanish government both cover 
and opportunity for its own increasingly 
necessary devaluation. Taken solo, this 
would have seemed very unpalatable, for 
the last one was only eight years ago; 
more important, going it alone could 
have deterred foreign investment. 

Spain's payments prospects certainly 
needed brishtening. Although more than 
half a mim 6 n mpre tourists have visited 
the country this year than last, earnings 
from tourism are 12 per cent lower and 
next year’s receipts had lookM like 
slumping further. Vet, with a persistent 
deifeit <01^ visible trade, Spain relies on 
jnereasing' tXSsimnt revenue to prevent ihe 
whole balance of payments going unqer. 


Now, after devaluation, tourimb par¬ 
ticularly from France, should receive the 
shot in the arm it badly needed. Exports 
to America, France and Germany—its 
three best customers—^will receive a use¬ 
ful stimulus. On the othc^r hand, to hope 
for an export-led boom for industry i$ 
wishful thinking, for only 5-6 per cent of 
Spain’s GNP is made up of exports. 

The chance to devalue and the ensuing 
stringency measures have, for the time 
being, swung the balance of economic 
management firmly into the hands of 
the technocrats in General Franco’s 
cabinet (that is, largely the Opus Dei 
faction). They hope now to implement 
the growth and reconstruction targets of 
the ambitious fourth plan without run¬ 
ning into the inflation and massive 
balance of payments deficits of the past 
three years. But, unless General Franco 
himself stands Arm by the policy, there 
is every chance that it will be reversed by 
a permissive monetary policy as soon as 
unorganised labour begins to squeak. 
This is what happened last time there 
was* an economic squeeze; the authorities 
panicked in April 1966, ever since when 
the central bank has been pumping 
liquidity back into the banking system as 
hard as it can go. 

But it is encouraging that this new 
attempt to control growth is being done 
by a combination of higher indirect taxa¬ 
tion, a wage freeze, and the government 
reneging on promises of higher civil .ser¬ 
vice salaries which threatened to push 
government current expenditure out of 
control altogether. I'he accompanying 
higher interest rates should not deal the 
shattering blow to business confidence 
which the 1965 squeeze on lending did 
to an economy chronically over-geared to 
bank capital. The worrying thing is that 
industry is still far from getting over the 
trouble cau.sed in 1965-66, and that in 
this atmosphere any deflation, however 
well calculated, can lead to the unrest 
which is so feared by the old guard 
military and Falange advisers who still 
form the majority round General Franco. 
Devaluation may help, but in Spain as 
in Britain, it can’t do wonders alone. 


KEY INDICATORS 
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IntoEurope 

with 

Skhaixl Ellis 

We are already there 
with offices in Brussels 
at the heart 
of the Common Market 
which enables us to give information 
and advice to U.K. companies 
on the European property market situation 
in all the main business 
and industrial centres most of which 
are within a 

radius of 175 miles from Brussels. 

Details of factories, shops, offices 
and land are immediately available 
from either Brussels or London. 


RICHARD ELLIS 


bSI. du Jardin BotaniquO Brussels‘l ^^2) ^9:02^80 

Westj^nd Office: 26 Dover Street London W1 01-499 7161 



Our dictionary defines "'Sharp'' as "having a fine point" 
this gives a new knowledge of the word —this radio 
Model FV-17(X) has many fine points and gives a knowl¬ 
edge of the worldlll 

The 17 transistors, nine of- which are mesa type, ensure 
pin-point reception on all wavelengths from anywhere. 
Tone control and the large oval speaker, together with 
the big 1w power output and negative feedback, ensure 
really high fidelity ■ "Sharp" sound. 

"Sharp's" offer a long term quality guarantee too; they 
produced the first successful radio in the Far East and 
again the first TV, a good indication of "Sharp" ingenuity. 



HAVAKAWA iUCtJilC CO.. LTD. 








nllo 


IHt FCONOMisf mCFMRfR 2 , 



We wei^tYiiifi io Vio'tlwn 

With Vang—from wherever you may be—you will reach 
RIO in a few hours. You will fly smoothly with VARIG, the 
national airline of Brazil—which is today the largest ir 
Latin America. Varig is 40 years old which as far as airlinee 
are concerned represents a great deal Your satisfaction is 
their main concern. 

Make VARIG a MUST for your next trip. 

YOU FLY WELL IF YOU FLY VARIG 
Six services per week from London and principal European 
Gateways to Rio, SSo Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 

Santiago, Lima, Asuncibn. 



235, Regent Street, 234, Royal Exchange, 49, West George Street 

London, W.1. Manchester. Glasgow, C.1. 

Tel: 01 -734 8981. Tel: 061 -BIA 4489. Tel: 041 -221 6708. 
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Prices after devaluation 


M(j$t industries are still working out their 
post-devaluation price strategy. Straight 
price cuts across the board in export 
markets are not necessarily the most 
tactful course if these are going to leave 
a feeling of resentment among buyer.s 
who paid the full pre-devaluation price 
only a few days before, and for this 
reason, a number of car manufacturers 
are reserving their cuts for new models 
clue to be introduced over the coming 
months. Ford has a new light family 
('ar in the pipeline for introduction early 
next year, to be sold hard in Europe. And 
BMII is going to make a final determined 
cHort to get into the American compact 
car market with a new version of its 
present litre family car, tailored to the 
American market ; much is in its favour, 
the sporty good-will attached to the M(i 
brand name, a much improved engine 
which is more likely to endure the long 
slog on Atnerican freeways, and the best 
automatic gear-change on any small car. 
Taking the fullest advantage of deval¬ 
uation, a car like this could sell for 
well below the $,2000 which forms a 
psychological price barrier to American 
buyers of compact cars. Tlie company’s 
overall target is i per cent of the 
American market, which means 100,000 
cars. 

Leyland is the only company that 
fjrpviously earned a profit margin on its 
tai exj)orts that was big enough to allow 
it to cut prices now by a full 10 per 
cent. Ford’s Cortina prices were already 
cut so close to the bone in Europe that 
whatever profit there is at the new, post- 
devaluation price is likely to get absorbed 
in selling and distribution costs. But 
where it is a case of breaking into new 
markets that did n<3t exist before, then 
the inotor industry looks like cutting hard, 
mainly on the bigger cars. Ford, Jaguar, 
even Rolls-Royce are all price cutting. 
Even then, the cuts are highly selective ; 
Rolls-Royce’s are confined so far to the 
United States ; Vauxhall’s Bedford trucks 
remain at the same price in Holland 
where they are already competitive, but 
look like being sharply cut m Germany 
where there is scope for beating the day¬ 
lights out of the German manufacturers’ 
domestic market. When it comes to car 
components, many of the big customers 


are strong enough to insist that their 
British suppliers continue to quote prices 
in sterling only, so that they get the full 
advantage of devaluation and not us. 

Valiant attempts to quantify the new 
price scales are being made, but have a 
great many question marks over them. 
Any maker who cuts prices by the full 
10 per cent hopes for 20-25 per cent more 
sale.s as a result. In some cases the 
openings are clear—Triumph will un¬ 
doubtedly sell a lot of its convertibles 
in Europe for example, where there 
is no direct competition, and the price 
and specification are right. The same 
may apply to Minis in France. But—as in 
so many other cases, the full results will 
not be known for six months. At a guess, 
the optimists in the motor industry will 
be right. 

Consumer prices 

Food up 


Before devaluation, food prices in Britain 
were rising at an annual rate of only 
about 2.8 per cent—rather les.s than in 
recent years. Now estimates suggest that 
increase.s from devaluation and the effects 
of the foot-and-mouth epidemic could 
add 4 to 5 per cent to the normal upward 
trend ; imported foods alone could go up 
around 15 per cent. Flour will raise the 
price of a loaf by id. Cocoa, margarine, 
soaps, wines and biscuits will also be more 
expensive. Other factors like higher trans¬ 
port costs, the loss of the selective employ¬ 
ment tax premium by food manufacturers, 
a ri.se in the price of packaging materials 
will all add to the bill. 

Also, at certain times of the year im¬ 
porting suppliers, particularly in the fresh 
huit and vegetable trade, hold a virtual 
monopoly of the market. At these times 
the supplier states the price "so long as his 
goods have no near substitute. If the 
Britiith importer is buying from a non- 
devalued country, once he. has raised 
prices and acclimatised the market to 
paying more, the home-supplier^.wliien he 
eventually takes over the siupply, w un¬ 
likely to charge a straight pre-deyaiMatJon 


price. Taking, for instance, toma toes 
which ate impoited and home grown : .die 
un-devalued ’Dutch are big .suppliers in 
the sunifijcr, English tomatoes are dcari*r 
hut the Dutch could if they chciosc, prob¬ 
ably sell che£ij>ei than they do. Again, 
when the sea.son comes round for Spain 
and the Canary Islands to start importing 
into Britain, i:heir prices reflect higher 
Dutch prices. This ‘ ratchet' effect is 
likely to add to the price of the Briti‘;h 
food basket. 

Commodity dealers 

Verging on 
bankruptcy 


I’he losses sufTcrecl l>y commodity dealers 
in the City as a rt*sult of devaluation are 
now estimated at around £15 million. 
Nearly all the lo.sses were made (in for¬ 
ward contracts fc*r Nigerian products, 
namely cocoa, cotto n, groundnuts and tin, 
concluded in terms 'of the Nigerian pound 
which was not dev£ilued. So when these 
contracts fall due t hey will cost dealers 
nearly 17 per cent rnt ^rc, a loss they cannot 
recoup because they' in turn have sold 
mo.st of what they had bought prior to 
devaluation. There was no way dealers 
could have protected themselves. Com¬ 
modities coming from sterling area coun¬ 
tries can only be hedjged in sterling area 
currencies. Theoreticc illy a dealer could 
have insured himself against a loss by 
buying Nigerian pounds forward for a 
date to coincide with the time his contract 
falls due. But there is no forward market 
in Nigerian pounds. The only .sterling 
area currency which it is possible to buy 
forward is the pc-und slerling. I’he Bank 
of England was a.sked to permit dealers 
buying from the sterh ng area to hedge 
against a f)o.ssiI )le dc valuation of the 
pound by buying dollnrs forward. But 
this was refused on the* grounds tha,t it 
could easily be used for sp peculation against 
the pound. 

Merchants dealing in N igerian products 
were the only ones hit L »ecause Nigeria 
was the only non-devaluin^ g sterling area 
country that contracted to sell in its own 
currency. The resit were pn spared to sell 
in British pounds, and as a re. suit exporters 
in those countries who have sc )ld to Britain 
are ^ the same trouble as 

importers of Nigerian producti * in Britain. 
They will now get 17 per cen t less than 
they originally tergained for. If nothing 
is done about this there is a very real 
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danger of. a widesj^rearj run of bank¬ 
ruptcies mot only in Jlirilain but also 
abroad. As far as the exporters overseas 
are concfirned this is a prouleiii for their 
own governments thougli of course some 
of these, exporters could iind have alr^dy 
threatened to default on their contract: 
unless they arc paid at tlic new exchange 
rale f or the pound. As regards die dealers 
in th is country the hank ol' England should 
help, them out: (»ne way would be for 
the Bank to sell Nigerian! pounds at the 
ole j exchange rate for all forward buying 
c<jntrarts on Nigerian products made 
l‘«efore devaluation and for wliich the 
^goods have already been sold. 


Building Societies 

Living with 
8 per cent 


Devaluation, and the related measures,, 
have had no effect on building society 
rates so far. But soci»ities have already 
noted jumps in withdlrsiwals and the talk 
now is that unless the: 6 per cent Bank 
rate has come down by January, the 
pressure for higher deposit and lending 
rates will become irresistible. Ministers 
have sensibly avoided bracketing home 
loan rates with pric.es, as they did i8 
months ago so di.sastr<3usly. This time they 
will probably look th e other way, if rates 
rise. 'I'he Treasury seems to be looking 
the other way also O n the question of the 
Building Societies Association’s recom¬ 


mended rate system, which the Prices and 
Incomes Board wanted to see stopped. 

I'he response to the mortgage option 
scheme has been less than the government 
expected. The fact that this was what 
building society men themselves forecast 
only makes the outcome even more 
^annoying. But a great new source of 
confusion will come into play next spring 
in the shape of the government’s loo per 
cent mortgage scheme. As had been 
(juietly suspected, it now seems that there 
is to be an upper limit on the value of 
h(mses that will qualify, which is fair 
enough, provided it takes account of 
regional variations. But what is far from 
.sensible is that the government is also 
hoping to link loo per cent loans to the 
mortgage option scheme. This is the 
Selective Employment Tax all over again : 
a bad and ill-conceived idea is built into 
the system and is then used as the 
foundation for other, better ideas (like 
IOC) per cent loans or the Regional 
Employment Premiums), but which then 
become warped as a result. It is wrong 
to limit loo per cent loans to those who 
have “ opted.” This might make some 
borrowers opt when it would really be 
against their interest to do so. 

I’he mortgage option was designed to 
reduce the unfairness to tho.se paying less 
than the standard rale of income tax, by 
which they suffered higher effective net 
lx)rrowing costs. Loans of loo per cent 
are designed to help young couples who 
cannot produce the money for a deposit. 
I'hese are a different group of people. 
Many of them might already be on the 
standard rate of income tax (especially 
if they have not had their first child yet), 
or might e.\pect to be before long. 


Colour television 


Takeoff 


'The radio industry has clamped down on 
any information about how many colour 
sets will have been installed (i.e. sold or 
rented) by the time BBC2’s official coloui 
service begins on Saturday with a bang 
(27 hours a week, the longest viewing 
time in colour outside the United States) 
and. the Black and White Minstrels. The 
nearest thing to an official estimate is 
that 50,000 lucky Britons will be able to 
watcli colour ; if you assume four to a 
household, that could mean only 12,000 
sets installed. Roughly 9,000 had been dis¬ 
tributed by September, This contrasts with 
optimistic forecasts made in the summei 
that 50,000 sets would have been sold by 
the end of this year ; the most accurate, 
unofficial, estimate that we can get from 
inside the industry is that manufacturers 
should in fact have delivered 27,000 b\ 
end December, a good many of which will 
be retained by dealers as demonstration 
models. 

What went wrong ? The take off ha.s 
been held back by shortage of sets coming 
from manufacturers rather than poor 
demand, which, after the squeeze, devalua¬ 
tion, hardening of hire purchase terms, 
etc. is unexpectedly buoyant. Retailers 
report plenty of interest in colour. But 
production has proved infernally difficult 
The complications of introducing 1,000 
different components plus the trickv 
cr)lour tube has proved harder than the 
industry expected, American experience 
could have helped if the British system 


KEY INDICA1*0RS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


CARS 

Production up '7^ per cent in October. 
Exports again affected by the dock 
strike. Registrat ions were still at a high 
level. 


ENGINEERING 

Net new or ders rose more than 
deliveries in fSeptember making order 
books longer for the first time in two 
years. Expor t orders well up. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Production and deliveries of bricks 
dowr 1 in October; stocks still very 
Mbw. Cemient production was slightly 
dowf>r bu t stocks are being maintained 
at lii|t^ye lar's level. 



Pcrcentig# ching* from : 



Month 

Index 

1968=100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 
production * 

Saptombar 

132 

-1 

-1 

-1 

•mploymont * 

^ Saptambar 

101.1 

-0.4 

-0.3 

-3.7 

, productivity * 

Saptambar 

131 

-t 


+3 

Export trsds*t 

Eng'g. orders on hand *# 
Retail tii^da * 

Oetobar 

100 

-10 

-23 

-26 

Saptambar 

148 

+ i 

nil 

7 

September 

120 

nil 

+1 

+4 

Unamploymant * 

November 

133.4 

-0.9 

-4.1 

+26.4 

Wags rates (weakly) 

October 

141.6 

nil 

+0.8 

44.3 

Retail prices 

October 

129.0 

-f-0.8 

+0.4 

+2 

Export prices 

September 

119 

nil 

+1 

+2 


* S$aipn 9 tty adiutfd. hdieatora of axport and 
retail trwa raflaet movamanta In volume tar me, 
i.a , in value at constant priea. Unamploymant 


ratara to numbair wholly unemployed, ax^udihg 
sehoohlaavart and In November wet running at an 
annual rata of 2 3%. t Provisional, t Bnd of period. 
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Men who gtiido the destinies of 
the world weer fiolex watches 



TNE ROLEX'*DAY-DATE*' Most remarkable achievement 
in watch-makine, the Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” 
Available only in i 8 -ct. gold or platinum, with matching 
“President” bracelet. Like alt Rolex Chronometers, every 
“Day-Date” is now awarded the highest distinction of the 
Swiss Institutes for Oflicial Chronometer Tests, the mention 
'Especially rood results.* 

Its superlative accuncy is protected by the famous Rolex 
Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and guaran¬ 
tee 100% watcraroof, and its movement isseli-wound by the 
Perpetual rotor. The date and the dav of the week, written in 
full, change instantaneously evety midnight. 


You know their names as you know your own. You know their faces from 
a thousand newspaper and magaEine articles. You have seen them and 
heard their voices on newsreels and on your tclcvlsbn screen. Their 
actions and decisions influence the pattern of our lives. 

We cannot mention their names, or show pictures of them. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they include royalty, the heads of sutes, great 
service commanders. But we invite you to look carefully at the next pic* 
tures that you see of them, at their wrists as well as their faces and clothes. 
You will notice that in almost every case they wear a wrist-watch. That 
watch will most likely have been made by Rolex of Geneva. We are proud 
of the service given by Rolex watches to so many eminent men through¬ 
out the world. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the performance 
of these watches is, in the highest degree, accurate and dependable. 


R O I. E X 


THE ROLEX VVATCH COMPANY LIMITEO (Ferndv: M. WdsM). GENEVA. EWlTZERtANO 




London Madrid MinHi Molbowno Moxico CttY MHin Ifow Yorl Pirii Sio Piulo 


dm Hdom M^KofliJilNMhut J 
Sinfidoro SydnoY Tobo Toronto 1 


OuMm 
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Winning 

more 

nickel... 


Mining Umlnrground 

To maintain efficient production 
in ail the different conditions 
encountered In a large-scale 
mining operation. International 
Nickel uses many techniques- 
caving, cut-ahd-fill, blasthole, 
shrinkage and undercut-and-fill 
(where pillars of ore are mined 
from top to bottom in 
successive layers). 

The men who are winning 
more nickel 

Many talents, many skills go into 
the smooth running of a mine* 
from geologists and drillers to 
engineers, electricians, mechanics 
and carpenters. International 
Nickel's peak-efficiency mining 
operations atone employ all the 
specialised know-how and efforts 
of more than 10,000 people. 


Thi and of tho bigiiming 

Out of the headframe comes the 
ore, on its way to smelter and 
refinery and then, as nickel, to 
play Its international role In 
industry - a role backed by an 
equally international network of 
research, development and 
information services. 





Opan Pit Mining 
For deposits close to the surface, 
open pit working, the oldest form 
of mining, is still also the fastest 
way to^ recover om. 

Blasting frees thousands of tons 
of ore at a time, which is then 
conveyed to the crushers. 


Shifting Ora- U tons n tima 
17 tons In weight, this powerful 
4-wheel-drive ScoopTram takes 
a 6i-ton bite of broken ore in 
15-20 seconds and sends it 
on Its way down the nearest ore chute. 


Oavaloping Now Minna 

Several new mines are being developed 
by International Nickel in Canada alone, 
and major expansions to existing mines are 
underway; all projects requiring vast 
capital expenditure and a long period of 
intensive effort. Amongst them is the 
sinking from the surface, at the Creighton 
mine, of the deepest single continuous 
shaft in the Western Hemisphere. 


from expanding production in 
existing mines... and 
several more under development 

This is the measure of international Nickel’s efforts to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for nickel. World 
consumption, 70% up in 4 short years, is still rising. 
With several new mines under development in 
Canada alone. International Nickel is devoting ail its 
vast resources, all its unrivalled mining and refining 
know-how, to the efficient, economical extraction of 
still more nickel. This programme enteits a long 
period of intensive effort - because for every 
additional 10,000 tons of pnmary nickel, over 
1,000,000 tons of ore may have to be mined. 

To virtually every industry nickel makes an invaluable 
contribution - adding to essential alloys the strength, 
long life, resistance, to corrosion or heat they need. 
Expanding production will ensure that nickel 
continues to make this contribution. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTeRNAnONAL NICKBL MMITCD TtMMBS HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
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had been siriipler, but putting colour 
transmission onto the ultra high 
frequencies has unnecesarily complicated 
the circuitry inside the sets aiuJ Jed to an 
.ilanning reject rate. 

I'fic bulk of colour tubes in British sets 
1,0 far have l)een imported from the United 
States. Imports rose by £i million in the 
first nine months of 1967 (before that 
there had been a trickle of black and 
white tubes at around £253,ooo a year). 
\fost came via Radio (^or})(»ration of 
America, the pioneer of colour television 
—which has now jtnned forces with British 
Kadio Rentals to manufacture them over 
here, rhe other British manufacturers, 
Mullard and Thorn/AEI are producing 
colour tubes ('rhorn/AFil is using blank 
tubes im|X)rtcd from America and merely 
jjutting in the a>lour sensitive coating in 
this country). But the problem does not 
lie in the tube but in assembly of the 
set as a whole—^and until that is licked 
sales cannot'be expected to get really ofiF 
the ground. 


Prices and Incomes Board 


Dropping bricks 

The Prices and Incomes Board’s report 
nil bricks smacks of boredom. Bricks did 
not excite it. 'This is fortunate becaii.se the 
result is that, not for the first time, the 
Board has strayed well outside its brief, 
and raised a matter of some economic 
importance—the interaction of its work 
with monopolies legislation. 

On bricks, the Board comments tartly 
that there arc 400 firms producing a 
range of different products and operating 
“ under widely diflFering circumstances,” 
and proceeds to question whether the 
1967 prices and incomes white paper 
really applies to a whole industry of this 
son at all. Its own answer is clearly no, 
for the ic.st of its detailed study deals 
only with the London Brick Company, 
which makes a third of all bricks. On the 
basis of this, the Board recommends a 
price increase of per cent, in addition 
to the ])er cent the CTOvernment allowed 
in July as an “ interim." The overall 
effect on hou.se prices is estimated to be 
a rise of a third of one per cent, . 

Companies in the position of London 
Brick (i.c. with per cent of the 
market), the Board thinks, are often 
frightened to expand through fear of 
pulling down on themselves an investiga¬ 
tion by the Monopolies Commission— 
even though their costs are low^sr than 
their competitors, "^rhis Hoes not say much 
for the quality of British enterprise if it 
is true. The Board’s suggested way out 
is that companies like London Brick 
should 1^ subjected to “ continuous price 
supervision," f)nce they have more than 
? third of the market, so making an 
investigation by the Monopolies. Com¬ 
mission unnecessary. 

A letter way out might he a j6rt mi 
licensing system under which the Board 
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of Trade could exempt, .say, the London 
Brick Company from investigation for 
five years. The exemption could be re¬ 
newed if die company had beliaved itself 
in die meantime. Or the Monopolic.s 
Commission could be called in to investi¬ 
gate. I'he company should also be allowed 
to ask it for “guidance" meanwhile. 
This seems preferable tcj any form of 
continuous price supervision, particularly 
when one sees what the Board has to sa\ 
about the effects of this on the retail milk 
business. 


Justifying the 
milkman 


The way the price of milk i.s controlled 
by the government has all the character¬ 
istics of a wartime economy. Ihe retail 
price i.s controlled throughout the 
country. Producers (i.e. farmers) are paid 
a standard price through the Milk 
Marketing Board. Regularly the <(jstmg 
(jf processers, bottlers and dairymen arc 
examined. When costs go up, thev gel 
wider margins. A special allowance is 
paid where the processor does ii<it clt) 
liis own distribution. And so on. On tbi.^ 
straitjacket of controls, the Prices and 
Incomes Board has now passed 
judgment. 

It liegins with a reminder-—tliat the 
twin aims of economy and efficiency, and 
of keeping control, are “ not necessarily 
consistent.” It then makes three recom¬ 
mendation and asks two questions for the 
Government to think about. I'he most 
important recommendation is that dis¬ 
tributors should in future be remunerated 
on the basis of so much per cent of net 
assets, in place of the present system of 
sf) many pence per gallon for costs, plus 
(since 1962)’2j pence for profit. Dairies 
have complained that their profit margin 
has not been allowed to keep pace with 
their costs, and is now less than 10 per 
cent on total net assets. Although the 
industry is virtuallv devoid of risk, the 
Jones board agrees that because of the 
need fur replacement of machinery at 
current prices, and the real cost of good¬ 
will, a return of 16 per cent on net 
tangible assets would he appropriate, 
implying an average rise of ijd or lid 
in the price of a galion. 

Secondly, the Board suggests a higher 
doorstep price for milk in London, to 
take account. of its higher distribution 
costs, This has caiiseil jubilation in the 
provincial press, altliough in practice the 
cost difTerence is likely to mean an extra 
halfpenny a pint in london for some 
months in the yiwr and a halfjjenny off 
in the provinces for some weeks. Finally, 
it urges that the extra margin allowed 
to wholesalers who do not do their own 
retailing shoBliH »»top. Dairymen object to 
this,-clakhlng that dclivei^ in many rural 
areas is only economic if handled bv a 
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non-processing retailer, with the extra 
margin he now enjoys. ITifortunately this 
extra margin can also mean that the non- 
proces.sing retailer is not being displaced 
l>y the big vertically integrated cf)ncerii 
whore this ought to be hapj>ening. And 
if the result is that some rural consumers 
would be left without milk, this could 
be dealt with by the special delivery 
charge system now working. 

Mr Jones’s questions are : whai should 
the role of Milk Marketing Boards be, 
now that farmers are protected by the 
price control system ^ .And what greater 
efficicnev and flexihililv could he intro¬ 
duced into the delivery system. Kveii Mr 
Jones has shrunk from rliallengiiig the 
7-day milk round, although “ it inhibits 
innovation and freedom of consumer 
(■hr)icc ; and it makes for a lack of com¬ 
petitiveness" and although .some rural 
dairies are successfully running milk 
deliveries on alternate days only. How¬ 
ever, major changes arc tlumght liable to 
upset the whole demand for liquid milk 
and hence the farming support system. 
This reasoning is strange and suggests 
that the Board’s terms of reference as 
usual were loo narrow. In recent years 
the level of milk production has been 
fixed lather as a by-product of govern¬ 
ment policy on beef, with the surplus 
milk going into butter and chee.se. Dirnin- 
isheil demand for milk in other words, 
iniglil just mean more flutter and cheese 
in the long run. alth(High in the sfiort 
run total produclirin of milk is going tt) 
fall anywaN' bec ause of the foot and mouth 
oiitlireak. So the government once again 
iMLi.st start looking for wavs of arranging 
lower prices for those who buy their milk 
in shops, or in larger cpiantities, 01 
delivered on five or six days a week 
instead of seven and .so on. Which is 
where we came in. 

In Brief . . . 

Whisky dear 

Export prices of scotch whisky (other 
than in the United States) are to rise 
by 11^ per cent, if the .Scotch Whisky 
Association's members follow its advice. 
Whisky is far from being the most price 
sensitive commodity in most countries and 
exporters can reasonably take the benefit 
of devaluation for themselves in thi.s way. 
True, tfieir costs will be forced up liy 
devaluation. But if export prices are going 
to rise, it is foolish for the SWA to puh- 
lici.se the news to the world. Needless to 
say, in Britain, where demand is anything 
hut huovaiit, price.^ wi|l not he increa.sed, 
at least not until tfie^^ Government next 
raises the duty. Accu,itomed to blaming 
Whitehall for almosfcf everything, the 
scotch whisky industry might tfiis time 
remenif)er that the Government has just 
done it a good turn. I’he reason that the 
British export rebate was finally ended 
was hecau.se the American government 
was threatening a swingeing duty on “ im¬ 
ported spirits,” if it .stayed. 
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World markets 

The exhaustion level 

Aftrr the traumas and excitements 
of the past few weeks, this week 
was comparatively quiet on the 
London market until suddenly on 
T hursday the market finally woke 
up to the implications of the 
ine\ liable deflation accompanying 
devaluation, and The iicnnojnist- 
r.\Tel indicator fell lo points on 
the day. Significantly. Great Uni¬ 
versal Stores fell a shilling or so 
despite a higher interim dividend. 

So this could be the start of more 
than the (severe) technical 
adjustment the market weathered 
so well at the end of last week— 
unless the institutions again come 
III on any break. 

There is still .some sorting-out 
to come. The table shows some of 
the .shares that have moved 
furthest this year: these arc now 
falling into two groups. The 
big international companies arc 
clearly stronger than the average 
company, but arc now firm, rather 
than exciting, investments after 
their steep rise this year. But 
there is a select band of high¬ 
flyers. Two, Montagu Trust 
and Tcsco, produced excellent 
interim results this week. Fatu 
after them Te.sco is on over 30 
time.s the likely caniings for the 
year. And even if Montagu Trust 
keeps up the good work (it owns 
the Samuel Montagu merchant 



Price at 
close 
Nov. 30 

Beecham 

49/9 

Dacca 

127/- 

English China Clays 

44/1 i 

Glaxo 

74/6 

Lesney Products 

215/- 

Letraaet 

48/6 

Montagu Trust 

53/- 

VMbo 

Wilkinson Sword 

26/10i 

35/6 


bank, but its main interest is in 
insurance broking) it is on more 
than 20 times this year’s likely 
earnings. Even now' no ceiling can 
yet be given to shares like these. 
Compared with similar high¬ 
flyers on Wall Street, present 
prices a.s$umc only that they will 
grow fast—20% annually or 
more, over the next few years. 
Not an unreasonable assumption 
in some cases, where prices of 
similar American shares tend, as 
they say, lo discount the hereafter. 


Goldfingers well-burnt 

The gold .share market, scene of 
.so many soaring hopes and dashed 
illusions, has once again burnt a 
good many fingers. It is impossible 
to .say who will have the last 
laugh, but buyers during the 
week following devaluation, unless 
they got' in early, had a na.sty 
surprise. In that first hectic week, 
the Financial Times gold mines 
index rose 24%. In the following 
four days’ business, the advance 
was cut to io?o. The market 
reacted at the weekend when the 
remaining members of the gold 
pool rallied round. 

Now the fall seems also to have 
been overdone, at least in parts of 
the market. T'he rise since just 


Percentage rise 
since 

Devaluation 

1967 Low 

P/E Ratio 
Nov. 30 

- 0.7 

+ 72.3 

24.8 

■f 0.4 

+ 69.3 

23.6 

+ 18.5 

+ 91.8 

' 27.7 

+ 2.1 

+ 98.7 

20.5 

+ 13.9 

+321.6 

42.4 

+ 11.5 

+ 118 

28.5 

+ 6.6 

+ 66.6 

— 

+13.2 

+ 180 

30.8 

+ 14.6 

+ 102.9 

21.3 


before devaluation is not as much 
as the improvement in the sterling 
value of dividends and assets. 
This is not altogether surprising 
as the shares were being bought 
ahead of the event as a hedge 
against devaluation anyway. But 
the rand is now vulnerable, 
and South African devaluation, 
although it would not affect the 
sterling value of earnings, would 
make a great deal more ore worth 
mining. 

This reasoning is apparent in 
the share prices of the gold price 
speculations, mines which are 
nearly worked out—barring a 
price rise. Those of the ageing 
East Rand Proprietary, which at 
one time were up more than 50% 
on their pre-devaluation, price, 
still show a rise of over 25Vo, and 
those of Durban Roodepoort 
Deep, whose working profit per 
ton is getting near zero, arc up 
36Vb .since devaluation. On the 
other hand. West Rand Invest¬ 
ment Trust, a sound holding 
company with interests in 
younger mines, has gone up only 
7''.! in the last fortnight. Devalu¬ 
ation of the rand would not have 
.such a spectacular effect on these 
as on the strugglers. and as lower 
grade ore would be brought up 
the effect on immediate earnings 
would not be exciting, but it 
would extend their lives. But 
shareholders in the better mines 
can alford to wait longer for good 
news. The turmoil of the last 
couple of weeks has left some 
re-thinking 10 be done. 
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Giving thanks 

The New York market took thr 
continued intransigence of Mt 
Wilbur Mills and the Hou.se Ways 
and Means Committee ovn 
President Johnson’s proposed tax 
increase.*: philosophically this 

Thursday. Prices were marked 
down when the market opened 
but the general feeling was that 
a technical reaction was incvitabli 
anyway. The Dow Jones indu*. 
trial average had risen 25 points 
in the five trading sessions up to 
Tuesday evening, covering thi 
Thanksgiving holiday last Thurs¬ 
day. Even on Wednesday, w-hcn 
the average w'as off marginall). 
more issues rose on the New York 
Stock Exchange than declined 
and the overall hesitation 
ascribed mostly to profit-taking 
for some issues, particularly tin 
glamorous electronic ones, had 
risen far more sharply than thi 
average. 

In other w'ord.s. Wall Street has 
shrugged off, for the momoni 
anyway, the effect of the Britisli 
devaluation. It may even be abh 
to cope w'ith the continued un- 
certaintic;. suirounding the tax 
increase. In any ca.se it had givt'ii 
up expecting it this year, si» 
Mr Mills’s gloom (reported on 
page 956) was nn surprise. And 
the whole .story is now, as oik 
broker put it, “ last week’s news¬ 
paper anyway," already largeh 
di.scountecl in the shakeout carlin 
this autumn. More attention 1^ 
now being paid to company pros 
pects. The.sc arc not that good 
In the first ten months of th< 
year, only 1,822 companie.'* 
reported higher or extra tlivi 
dends, against 2,340 for the same 
period last year. T'he Ford strike 
ensured a third quarter loss foi 
the company, and now General 
Motors is threatened. Du PontV 
margins are under pressure ; even 
one prime favourite of the mar¬ 
ket, Occidental Petroleum, with 
its Libyan oil, was under pressure 
this week, after the Wall Street 
Journal had reported doubts 
among investment analy.its ovr 
The company's perennial opti 
mism. But there has been a 
noticeable recent strength i" 
utilities. These are directly 
threatened by rising interesi 
rates; but, and this could be a 
pointer for the rest of the market, 
investors .seem to feel that thesr 
rates have already been dis^' 
counted by recent marlcct level' 

The heights of interest rates, 
following last week’s rise in 
banks’ prime late to 6%, is shown 
by the issue of %5 rnn 
tri|>lc-A (the highest) rated bond" 
by r Houston Lighting. This was 
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This Advertisement is issued in compliance with the Regulations of the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. It does not constitute 
an invitation to the Public to subscribe or purchase any securities. Permission to deal in and quotation for the Bonds has been granted by 

the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF ISRAE LIMITED 

$15,000,000 

7 per celit. Guaranteed Loan 1982 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED BY THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The Bonds have been subscribed and offered for sale by:— | 

S. G. WARBURG&CO. KUHN, LOEB & CO. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 

LIMITED 

DEUTSCHE BANK AG. BANCA COMMERCIALEITALUNA 


BANK LEUMILE-ISRAEL B.M. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LIMITED 


The sale of the Bonds by the above-mentioned Banks has been underwritten by, amongst others, the following:— 


Anglo-Isnel Bank 

Lioiitod 


Anglo-Poituguese Bank 

Linitod 


Arnhold and S. Blelchroeder 

IncoiporatMl 


Bachs & Co. 

iMotpantal 


Baer Securities Corporation 
Banca Nazionale ddl’Agricoltura 


Banca di Credito di Milano 

Banca Provindale Lombarda 


Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschaft Bank of London & South America Banque de Bruxelles SA 

AktlMiMtUKlufl LioiM 

Banque Europdenne d’Outre-Mer S.A. Banque Internationale h Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.CmS. 


Banca Itaio-Israeliana S.p.A. 

Banco di Napoli 
Banque de Bruxelles S 


H. Albert de Baiy & Co. N.V. 


Bear, Steams & Co. 
Burkhardt & Co. 


Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 
Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Berliner Bank Berli 

AlrtiM|Mdlidi.l( 

Burnham and Company 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Biinckmann, Wirtz & Co. 


Commerzbank 

AktiMCMdllMhaft 

Dominion Securities Corporation 


La Compagnie Financiire 


Dresdner Bank 

AliUMnnliKh.li 


Cassa di Risparmip delle Provinde Lombarde 
The Deltec Banking Corptnation 

UaiMd 

Euramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. 
lanck & Sohn R. Henriques jr. 


Finacor Frankfurter Bank Georg Hanck & Sohn R. Hemiques jr. 

Hill, Samuel & Co. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Lazard Brothers & Co., Lazard Frdrea & Qe. 

Limited Limited 

Lazard Flrdres & Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Mecs & Hope Merck, Fihck A Co. 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, New York Hanseatic International Dm norske Creditbank 

Limited Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. A Cie. Pierson, Heidring & Pierson Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 

PhitiniiM-hg Girozmtrale und Provinzialbank de Rothschild Frdres Skandinaviska Banken 


Merck, Fihck A Co. 
Dm norske Creditbank 


Sal. Oppenheim jr. A Cie. Piei 

Rhdnische Girozmtrale und Provfaizialbank 


Sodetb Italiana di Credito 


Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 
Skandbuviska Banken 
Svendta Handebbanken 


C. G. Trinkaus 


Ufitec International 

LMM 

S. G. Warburg A Co. 

FtMUnrt 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


Westfalenbank 

AhtiiMmlMHit 


srg E. M. Warburg A Co. 

lacorportted 

White, Wdd& Co. 


Particttlm of the Bonds ore sfillabls In the Exchange Telepsph and Moodies Stotlstksl Services and may be obtained nntll 

11th December, 1967 from the Brokers in London:— 


Joseph SelMig A Co., 
Bncklersbury Honse, London, E.C.4 


Strauss, Turnbull A Co*, 
36/3S, ComhiU, London, E.C.3 


27 th November, 1967 . 
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an issue due out last week, but 
all these were cancelled. It wa.s 
issued at a cost to the corrt!j)£^»y 
of over nn)re than the 

l>!e\ious record rate set by 
Philadelphia Kh-rtric ir] fktobei. 
I’hr success of tlu* Houston issue 
fit closed at a |X)ini premium on 
the first day of dealings) was 
matched by that of $650 million 
in bonds—als(j issued at a record 
cost this week—by “ raiinie M'ae " 
(the Federal National MortRaye 
Association). 

Farlier it was feared that in- 
\(‘siop, win Maying in .shi^rt-term 
securities; but clearly iht'v arc 
teinpt(‘(I by the present levels, a 
good omen that the lexel.s may 
be lop’ping out—provided always 
that money does not get much 
tighter, and that .some progress 
is vi.sible over the tax bill. Yet 
the market may !)«■ happy with 
the most minimal signs that Mr 
Mills is. not indulgijig in a Gaullist 
“non" to the Presideiii, but 
merely being his usual ,tf»ugh self. 

More selective down 
under 

Canberra 

Australian stock markets ha\<* 
birne iij) surprisingly well under 
the pressure of worry ahuiit the 
effects of the devaluation of sterl¬ 
ing. Prices have certainly conic 
dovvn .somewhat since before the 
British announcement but this 
would probably have happened in 
any case as share, owners cashed 
in some of their very large 
capital gain.s on the Aastralian 
mining boom. The really serious 
question was whether the very 
he.ivy pre-devaluation British 
buying of Australian shares would 
dry up for a while. 

Since devaluation it is apparent 
that this has not yet happened. 
Indeed London brokers lodging 
their orders with Australian 
brokers in the midnight hours in 
Australia have reported continu¬ 
ing strong interest in Australian 
shares by Britishers wanting to get 
their money out of Britain to 
somewhere that looks safe and 
rea.sonably profitable. Some had 
lx*en conhdent enough that Aus¬ 
tralia would not follow Britain 
down to advise their clients 
.simply to deposit funds in Austra¬ 
lian banks in the weeks before 
devaluation. 'J'hc Briti.sli devalu¬ 
ation .scare was followed by 
another fright over the run on 
gold and la.st weekend wires from 
Australia to the United Stales 
were running hot as Australians 
tried to gel a clear line on what 
would happen. Again, however, 
the Australian industrial .share 
markets have weathered that 
storm and are still looking strong 
enough. 

Sc far the profits from the 
mining share boom have not been 
translated into strong buying 
pres.sure for ordinary industrial 
shares although the continuing 
•solid expansion of the Australian 


economy at full employment must 
make for higher profits iliLs year 
on ordinary shares. Prices arc 
rising, however—in the month to 
November '26th the Sydney ordin¬ 
ary share index (excluding 
metals, ru.se by 3 , but over the 

same period the M«‘ll)Ournc index 
of metals and minerals share prices 
rose by over a fifth. Fundamental 
ui tile strength of mining shares is 
ifn“ pace of exploration and the 
pare of discovery. Ortainly there 
IS a very rapid discounting of 
future returns even when those 
returns look well assured. 1'he 


Smiths Foods 

Good tactics 

Fhe long-awaited full bid by the 
American General Mills Corpora¬ 
tion for Smiths I'oods ^known as 
Smith’s Oisps until a few months 
agoj arnveii this week, only ten 
days after devaluation reduced 
the dollar price of the Lnglish 
company. I'he value of 'jys of the 
cash bid (which still has to be 
approved by the Bank of 
Lngland) looks good in terms of 
recent profit.s—or ? at her losses 
Smiths marie last year. But is not 
as high as the bid-hopeful prices 
of two years ago .seen in the chart. 
It is in fact under 20 times the 
earnings of a couple of years ago 
(allowing for both capital and 
tax increases since then). 
Although (General Mills has ex¬ 
panded Smiths’ product base into 
general snack.s—to take advantage 
of Smiih.s’ excellent distribution 
.service—since it arrived on the 
scene a couple of years ago, the 
directors, in recommending the 
bid, sirc.ss how dependent the 
company will be on its basic 
product for some, lime to come. 
And this has been on falling profit 
margins since the arrival of com¬ 
petition on the .scene a few years 
ago coincided with rising prices 
of potatoes—they have gone up 
four-fold since the war. Now the 
company faces increased ])ricc.s 
for the vegelable oil it gets from 
undevalued Nigeria. 

I’his bid .shows how free 
Americans are to acquire foreign 


inevitable reaction among the 
speculative shares occurred in 
mid-week. Great Boulder an¬ 
nounced a rights issue, together 
with result.s of some assays. The 
'issue was taken as ungenerous in 
price, and the a.s.say as disappoint¬ 
ing ; so the shares promptly fell 
'j8s qd to 81 s 3d on Wednes¬ 
day, though they (and others al.so 
affected) were steadier by Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. But so much is 
being unearthed in the way of 
new resources that the bigger 
companies fell only marginally 
while the others tumbled. 


companies, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that they can fund the cost 
happily with a convertible deben¬ 
ture—the .stock most beloved of 
Luropcan invi-siors in the dollar 
bond market. But it is more im¬ 
portant as an ^•xample of the 
po.ssible indirect consequences of 
fear of the Monopolies Ckmimis- 
sioti When Imperial Tobacco was 
thinking of bidding for Smith’s 
two years ago it was deterred be¬ 
cause the Board of Trade ruled 
that it would have to refer any 
such bid to the commission ; 
since, of course, Imps (with 
(joldeii Wonder) and Smith's be- 
tw'een them had (and have) an 
overwhelming .share of the crisp 
market. And Imps w'as naturally 
worried at going through the 
.same mill as it had before over 
its 37 i % .share in Gallaher. 

It would be nice (but most 
unlikely) if Imps were to make a 
counter-bid now, brave the 
Monopolies Commission and get 
from it a ruling whether the 
national interest could be used as 
an argument in favour of a 
monopoly. For there will surely 
be other cases, not just of 
American companies strengthen¬ 
ing their position in companies or 
acquiring new ones with upvalued 
dollars, but of bids by Ameripans 
where the victim has nowhere to 
turn except its main native com¬ 
petitor, which then would have an 
overwhelming share of the mar¬ 
ket. It is a pity that the case can¬ 
not be argued now, for General 
Mills’s move n6t an isolated 
insUinee. In Einropc the field of 


food manufacture is one where 
the Americans have been very 
active recently. 

Qmlitex Tarns 

Tender return 

So many new issues have been 
so cheaply priced this year, with 
such spectacular after-issue in¬ 
creases in price, that the first new 
issue by teiidct fur some time i.s 
an object lesson. Some family 
shareholders worry; they do not 
want to let the investing public 
pay loo much for their shares at 
the time of issue and then blame 
the family later if anything goes 
wrong. Otherwise, why should 
not all public issues (not countirij^r 
introductions) be by tender, unlcs.s 
the issuing house or brokers can 
give some, good reason for att 
alicriiativ'c method to the Stock 
Exchange Council? The Qualitcx 
issue was rapturously received on 
Thursday and the striking price is 
likely to be well above the mini¬ 
mum 17.S. Even at that level the 
price-earnings ratio on the forc- 
ca.st profits for this year will be 
14.8— against 15.9 for the icxtilr 
section of the Financial Times- 
Actuarics index. This is a much 
.smaller gap than in other recent 
issues priced, not by tender, well 
below the sectoral average. Of 
course Qualitex Yams is no 
ordinary textile company. 

It is one of those companies 
The Economist is always preach¬ 
ing about. It is in a difficult 
area—textiles -but it made the 
kind of agonising re-appraisal, at 
an early enough dale, to enable it 
to come through w'ith an enviable 
record. It works its machinery' 
round the clock, only stopping 
for an annual w'akes week, the 
traditional Lancashire holiday- 
time. It thus provides activity 
and employment in the heart of 
an area (its two main mills are 
at Burnley and Radcliffc) where 
other mills, owned by less far¬ 
sighted manufacturers, have been 
closing at the rate of one a 
month. It exports successfully, 
and the chairman does not spend 
half his report bleating about the 
Government. 

It started in the silk business in 
1937, but in 1955 the present 
management decided to go whole 
hog for textured synthetic yanis 
and fabrics. Whereas pre-tax 
profits were £33,000 in 1962, la.st 
year they were £253,000. This 
year (to the end of April 1968) 
the board predict.s £400,000. It 
i.s a big buyer of the Scragg 
crimping machinery, and last 
year obtained one of the coveted 
licences for making Crimplene, 
the ICI textured version of 
T crylene. 

Having gone hard for onf 
particular sector of the market, it 
tends to get hit when growth, in 
that sector slows down. In 196^ 
profits fell from £183,000 to 


SMITH'S CRISPS 


I DISCUSSIONS WITH IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
I ALSO APPROACH BY GENERAL MILLS 
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£96,(X)o when that happened. 
Its reaction, though, was to 
switch to exports. These now 
account for a third, by weight, of 
its production. Most of the 
exports go to either eastern 
Europe or EFTA. But it reckons 
that devaluation gives a great 
chance to get into the EEC and 
north America. This plus good 
prospects for more growth in 
domestic demand (the home 
market came back very smartly 
in 1967) should mean fairly 
steady expansion. 


Monej)) raising 

Dear, dear 

With an 8% Bank rate and equity 
issues still even dearer to a com¬ 


pany than debentures, this is not 
the time to find oneself short of 
cash, Moygashel, the fabric and 
fashion company, was intending 
to raise funds by a combination of 
loan stock and equity issues, but 
has announced this week that it 
wants none of present market con¬ 
ditions. It still plans to make the 
issues, but not just now. 

This is not surprising in view of 
the extremely high rates that even 
the top class of borrower is pay¬ 
ing. General Accident Insurance 
is paying 7}% on a public issue 
of 30-year loan stock. And Marks 
and Spencer has arranged to bor¬ 
row £15 mn from the Prudential 
Assurance by a 30-year debenture 
at 7j%. This is the more remark¬ 
able as the amount is not to be 
taken up immediately, half being 
for drawing in January, 1969, and 


the remainder not until January 
1970. So M & S is presuming that 
high rates will be with us for at 
least two years. Vauxhall Motori, 
which issued a 7% debenture 
earlier this year—at- least 18 
months before it needed the 
money—looks to have been 
cleverer than appeared at first 
sight. 

What lengths other companies 
have to go to is illustrated by 
British Printing Corporation's 
three pronged scheme to 
eliminate the overdraft that has 
plagued it since the troubles of 
1965-66. A £9 mn debenture is 
being placed at 99, with an 8% 
coupon ; two other issues, to be 
serviced from taxed income, w'ill 
co.st the company relatively far 
more. They arc £2 mn in 7i'/* 
(^reference capital at 19s 6d a £1 


share and a rights issue of 
ordinary shares at 14s, indicating 
a yield of 5.4%. These yields are 
costing the company 13.4% and 
9.3% before tax. But the share 
issues were necessary to broaden 
the capital base .sufficiently to 
make the loan stock issue feasible. 

Richards and Wallington 
(Plant Hire) is using conversion 
rights to keep its interest costs 
clown and by making conversion 
more or less compulsory ensuring 
that it does not spoil its borrow¬ 
ing powers for the future. The 
company hires out cranes, includ¬ 
ing tower cranes, earthmoving 
eciuipmciu—these arc the growth 
section.s—and “ general ” plant, 
but .still gets asked for ixits of 
chrysanthemums. 

The £1.5 mil loan stock car¬ 
ries a coupon and is being 


Brewery companies 

The protectors and the protected 


This week Bass Gharrington 
revealed that it owned just under 
50% of John Joule, a small 
brewer. This revelation was the 
tip of a curious icebeig. It has 
always been known that some 
brewers (particularly Whitbread) 
had shares in .smaller brewers. 
Now the Oimpanies Act has 
forced all companies to reveal 
the effective owners (not just the 
nominee names) of blocks of more 
than 10% of their shares. So 
Messrs Panmurc Gordon, the 
stockbrokers, have cleverly hunted 
out these holdings, and some of 
the results can be seen in the 
tabic. Even this docs not reveal 
holdings in many smaller 
breweries; nor does it show the 
26.3% that Sir John Ellerman 
owns 01 Cameron's. The brijwery, 
Davenports, declined to answer. 
.\nd it i.s only this week that 
Watney Mann admitted that it 
ov^ned 184% of the shares in 
Samuel Webster, with which it 
has trading and boardroom links 
anyway, though this percentage 
will go down to 17.3% after con¬ 
version of a recent convertible 
loan issue. 

With one exception (Truman 
Hanbury Buxton) Whitbread holds 
its shares in these companies 
through its quoted Whitbread 
Investment company; it has only 
49% of the .shares in this, the rest 
being scattered among the general 
investing public, but in the many 
previous bids by Whitbread for 
companies in which it already had 
a stake (like Threlfall and 
Frcmlin) the investment trust 
kas been a willing seller, and 
would undoubtedly follpw the 
parent in any future battle. Bass 
Gharrington’s holdings are more 
complicated. Some arc direct, 
mherited from one of the parents; 
some arc indirect, being held 
through Hare Place Investments. 


“ At least a third ” of the shares 
of Hare Place arc held by 
Canadian Breweries, the strong¬ 
hold of Mr Eddie Taylor, who 
merged his United Breweries with 
Gharrington before the latter 
merged recently with Bass. Because 
Gharrington itself may own some 
of Hare Place's capital, its 
support for Bass Gharrington can 
be assumed as surely as that of 
Whitbread's Investment 'Trust. 

The complications do not 
end here. One small brewery, 
Devenish, has boardroom links 
with Strongs which owns u.5% 
of the Devenish equity. Another 
ii.7Vt» i.s owned by Whitbread 
Investment Trust, which also 
owns 26.4% of Strongs. So 
Whitbread the brewers owns 
7.2% of Devenish (49% of 
11.7% directly and 49% of 
26.4% of 11.5% through Strongs). 
In some cases life is more simple. 
Many brewers clearly have strong 
family connections; but only 

The Protected 


John Smith's Tadcaster 
Greenhall Whitley & Co. 

Truman. Hanbury. Buxton 
Wolverhampton & Dudley 
Vaux (k Associated 
Strong of Romsey 
Brick wood's 
Metthew Brown 
William Stone 

Marston, Thompson & Evershed 

Greene King 

Cameron t 

John Joule 

William Hancock 

Samuel Webster t 

Mansfield 

Hull 

Davenport t 

■ But only 4.9% off votes 


when they issue new capital docs 
the stock exchange force them to 
reveal what their directors hold 
through their families and as 
trii.stccs. Otherwise we know only 
of individual 10'^ shareholdings ; 
and in some cases it is a lot of 
.small family .sharc*holding.s which 
may give the directors control. 

In some cases the directors have 
protected their positions by limit¬ 
ing the voting rights of the 
majority of the equity. Hare 
Place owns of the ordinary 
shares of Greenall Whitley, but if 
the extra voting rights attached 
to the “ A” share.s are included 
it only has 4.9"^ of the vote.s. 

Messrs Panmurc Gordon's find¬ 
ings will set off speculations as to 
the next victim, or beneficiary, in 
the .small brewery chase. Vaux 
and John Smith’s are both in¬ 
triguing cases; both sizeable 
breweric.s, neither attached to any 
particular big one. In Smith's 
case, at least, the family per¬ 
centage is known to be moderate, 
as the table shows. And would 
Sir John Ellerman, who is an in¬ 
vestor, not a brewer, be prepared 
to sell his stake in Cameron's 


and for what price? Some pretty 
fancy prices have been paid in 
the last year or two for strategic¬ 
ally-placed small chains ; after all 
the bidding between Watney 
Maim and Bass for Bent's Brewery 
escalated earlier this year from 
an original “ generous ” bid of 
32s 6d, agreed by the Bent’s 
board, to a final 48s. 

'The bidding will, of course, 
extend beyond breweries. Now 
that Watney Mann has 17% 
of International Distillers and 
Vintners (after the abortive bid 
by Showerings for IDV) Allied 
Breweries and Showerings have 
revealed that they arc thinking of 
linking up. In both cases the 
brewers are afraid that the Prices 
and Incomes Board may force 
them to hive off their directly 
owned wine and spirits businesses 
—on top of the problems created 
by the rapidly decreasing profit¬ 
ability of this business in face of 
the increased number of super¬ 
markets which are acquiring 
licences. So the hunt will now 
be on for wines and spirits’ shares 
like Sandeman, and Williani.s, 
and Elumbcrt. 


Market The Protectors 
Capitalisation 


(£m) 

Percentage 

Shareholdings 

Whitbread 

Director 


Bass 

Hare Place 

Investment 

and 


Gharrington 

Investments 

Co. Ltd. 

Familiei 

29.4 

— 

— 

— 

9 

23.3 

— 

12.0* 

— 

7 

16.5 

— 

— 

10.7t 

9.5 

15.4 

— 

10.9 

— 

? 

12.6 

— 

— 

— 

? 

10.1 

— 

— 

26.4 

? 

9.6 

— 


29.3 

? 

7.9 

— 

15.4 


? 

7.2 

14.2 

— 

— 

? 

7.0 


— 

28.9 

? 

6.8 

11.0 

— 

— 

? 

67 

— 

10.3 

— 

? 

6.6 

49.6 


..... 

? 

6.5 

25.8 

— 


? 

6.0 

— 

— 

— 

? 

6.0 

— 

— 

— 

64 

6.7 

— ^ 

10.0 


? 

6.5 

— 

— 

— 

7 

t Saa 

taxt 1 Hald by Whitbraad & Co. Ltd 
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issued by tender, a novel arrangc- 
rnenr for a fixed-interest issue. 
The minimum price was P|f but 
such was the response on Thurs¬ 
day that the price was fixed at 
a £6 premium. In May 
each year from 1973 holders may 
convert into ordinary .shares at an 
efjuivalent price of 25s (taking 
the minimum i.s.sue price), again.st 
the present 22.S 6d. The company 
has the option to redeem the .stock 
at any time after 1969. If it doe.s 
so before 1973 then holders ran 
convert into non-voting shares at 
the equivalent of 20s a share ba.sed 
on the minimum tender price. 
'I’he.sc can then be converted 
directly into voting shares in 
1973. .Although the stock has a 
ruuninal life of up to 21 years it 
is .safe to assume that the com¬ 
pany will want to force holders 
to convert their stock within a 
few years—^assuming that the 
company gtjes well. It should, as 
it is expanding fast in a good 
field. As it has an issued capital 
at the moment of le.ss than £i mn 
it will clearly need the increa.sed 
equity base for future fixed- 
interc.st borrowings. This idea of 
scmi-compul.s()iy conversion could 
be useful for other companies 
trying to expand fast from a nar¬ 
row equity ba.se. 


Newsagents 

One quarter of 
one per cent 

In the first eight months of its 
financial year \V. H. Smith made 
a pre-tax profit of £128,000 com- 
fJared with £818,000 in the same 
period last year. Admittedly this 
profit, only .1 % on sales, was after 
charging .£25 jv*‘>o to the costs of 
removing wholesale premises 
from London to Swindon ; but 
even without thc.se costs profits 
would have been only 0.7% on 
sales. However, this period ex¬ 
cludes Christmas, when the 
group's shops earn the bulk of 
their profits; and the chairman's 
post-devaluation caution ignores 
the fact that the Christmas rush 


for Smith's books, toy.s, records 
and fancy goods ought to be 
greater this year as a re.sult. So, 
despite the SET, the full year's 
profits .should be the same as last. 

The narrow margins earned by 
Smith’s on its basic newspaper 
wholesaling and retailing inter¬ 
ests |>oint up the peculiarity of 
the Prices and Incomes Board’s 
rejection of the request by the 
Daily Mirror for a price rise with¬ 
out asking a single di.stribiitor to 
give evidence. Some newspapers 
may not need an increa.sed price, 
although all whole.salers do. But 
since a third of any increase 
resulting from the inevitable rise 
in the price of paper after devalu¬ 
ation must got to the distributors 
—whose co.sts arc not markedly 
iiicrea.sed by devaluation—their 
margin.s may expand anyway. 

In the meant imr they ha\’e 
work to do. And in the case of 
John Menzies, .second to Smith's 
in the trade, muddles to clear up. 
'I'he group had major problems 
after iiLstalling a computer to try 
to centralise the payments made 
tf> .suppliers of the goods sold by 
Its retail shops. 'J’hese culminated 
III a suspension of the quotation 
and to a re|K)rl by Peat Marwick 
Mitchell after the then finance 
director (who ha.s since resigned) 
failed to tell (he board that the 
auditors were going to qualify the 
accounts. The report is given in 
full at the end of the accounts, 
and .since it is a highly critical 
document this rcffects very 
favourably on the Menzies board. 

M<*ii/.ies’s original problem was 
that two items totalling C2<)i,ni)n 
had been charged to fixed a.sseis 
w'hen this should have been 
allocated to goods purchased 
by Menzies; and some trade 
creditors and transport charges 
had been ignored. So jjrofiis for 
the year to last April i.st were 
only £215,000 against an original 
figure of £635,000 although the 
group ha.s been able to add back 
various .similar items missed out 
the previous year. The net result 
is profits after tax of £312,000 ; if 
repeated thi.s year the shares (at 
their pre-.su.spen.sion price of 14s) 
would be on a pricc-earning.s rati<i 
of 14.2. Menzic.s ha.s now' ap¬ 


pointed a group controller (who 
has already installed a computer 
control for a large retail chain), 
but he will be joining them too 
late to have any effect on this 
I year’s profits. 

Nor will a rise in charges by 
wholesalers to retailers, which 
came in only in September be of 
much help this year. Nor will the 
acquisition of a large liOndon 
newspaper wholesaler, Surridge 
Vickers, la.st summer. Until then 
Menzies had tried to reorganise 
this side of its business without 
acquisition, unlike W. H. Smith 
which took over a number of 
w'holesalers. Now lo.s.ses have been 
reduced, but, barring an increase 
in newspaper pricr.s, there will be 
no profits from this source thi.s 
year. Menzies is not broadening 
the range of products sold in its 
shops nearly as much as W. II. 
Smith is—it is keeping to quick- 
turnover items. Neverlheic.vs the 
rise in newspaper prices .seems so 
inevitable, and the honesty of rhe 
board in its efforts to .straighten 
the situation is so (raaspaieiit, 
that the shares, which will be 
rpioted again after this wreck’s 
annual general meeting, are wfjrih 
buying on a tw'o-year view. 


Dollar Land 

Devalued 

'fhis week’s report by surveyors 
I'alwartI Erdman and accountants 
Pear, Marwick, Mitchell on 
Dollar Land Holdings emphasises 
that in property, as in stock mar¬ 
kets, an unwise buying policy is 
no longer obscured by a generally 
rising trend of prices. Dollar 
Land, formed in 1959 to invest 
in North American property, 
started off on the wrong foot with 
Cro.ss County Shopping Centre in 
Yonkers, New York, which cost 
$22^ mn. P.rdman now' values it 
at $18 J mn. Other properties 
bought under the guidance of 
Messrs I'ankoos and Yarmon 
have also proved unsiicce.ssf(il, 
and the valuation shows a lo.ss on 
them of £656,000. These gentle¬ 
men are the directors whose re- 
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mnval from the board was umut- 
cessfully sought when a big row 
blew up in March, and who havr 
now resigned. 

In spite ol these lo.s$es, the 
report is a relief to shareholders 
Not many can have realised that 
they were sitting on a prime 
devaluation hedge. Yet the sur 
vcyors’ valuation of the assets 
14s 8d a share before, becomes 
i()s 5d after devaluation. 

I'he report recommends scllini; 
the properties and already sonic 
unnamed people arc said to 
be interested in them Messrs 
Tankoos and Yarmon are offerint: 
£2^ mn (16s 8d a share) for tin 
whole lot. This bid is after a 1 y , 
adjustment for devaluation. 

But w'liefher the managemrin 
will accept this or try for nioi' 
r<‘mairis to be .seen. 'Die 'I'ankoMs 
Yarmon offer is likely to be kepi 
open for around 30 days, allowinu 
liiTK- for the meeting to vote on 
the report’s recommendation. 11 
thi.s is not accepted, it rantioi lx 
assumed that the valuatinn will 
be realised. Tor the gearing is so 
high that a ierror in tin 
valuation would mean a ilitfrr 
ence of is fycl a share. The valu.i 
tion may err on the cautious side 
but the shares remain specuiaiivi 
How'cvcr, the rise from i2.s !<• 
13s 9d since publicatioti of th« 
report does not seem undul\ 
o|)timi.stic. It is some reward fo. 
the long wait since the shares 
were offered to the public at 2Ss 


Industrial Profits 
and Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique Mirviue - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
Of the end of a quarter 

Comprehenelve - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing saparataly each 
Item in the balance sheet and profit 
and losa account 

SectlonallMd - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed Is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices inctuda 
airmail postage to any part pf the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July - September 1907 Is nowf 
available from 

Publicetlona Oepdnment 
The Economist 

25 St. James’s Strast tondon SW1 
Talaphone 01-930 5165 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


1967 


Percentage chenge from : 


LONDON 

Industrials recovered until mid¬ 
week as golds waned. 

NEW YORK 

Fears for ths dollar subsided, but 
until that tax rise is passed, credit 
squeeze worries are a brake. 

AUSTRALIA 

Mining speculators got a douche. 



Nov. 

29 

t 

High 

Low 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

time 

High 

London 

496.6 

620.9 

372.2 

2.0 

f 0.1 

4-32.9 

- 4.7 

New York 183.2 

943.1 

786.4 

-1- 1.1 

+ 1.9 

4-11.6 

-11.3 

France 

96.9 

109.2 

82.9 

+ 0.1 

- 3.1 

' 6.0 

-47.0 

Germany 

100.0 

101.2 

99.0 

J 1.3 

+ 3.2 

4-36,9 

-2i.7, 

Holland 

341.0 

341.0 

270.4 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.3 

4-33.9 

-29*2 

Italy 

63.1 

67.4 

66.4 

- 2.1 

3.4 

“ 6.0 

-46.9 

Canada 

198.1 

173.9 

149.6 

+ 1.1 

4- 3.8 

4-16.1) 

- 3.4 

Belgium 

96.8 

86.9 

71.4 

+ 1.2 

+ 0.7 

4-13.6 


Australia 

448.6 

473.8 

320.7 

- 3.6 

4 2.3 


- 5.3 

Sweden 

226.9 

243.6 

199.9 

- 1.2 

- 3.4 

4- 0.9 

-16.2 

Japan 1.286.7 

1,606.3 

1.266.2 

+ 0.3 

- 6.7 

- 7.6 

-26,1 


Stock Pffcas and Ytefdt on pagtt 1013 and 1014 
t London November aoth. 
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Bocord profits in a dititenit joar 

At the annual general meeting on 24th November, 1967, 

Mr. H. W. Seeker, O.B.E. presided. The main points of his review 
for the year 1966/7 are as follows. 


RESULTS 

Group Profit before tax of £3.186,837 shows an increase of 
£234,290 on the preceding year, and it is some £40,000 higher 
than the previous record profit of 1965. in addition a profit of 
£64,624, after provision for Capital Gains Tax, was realised 
on the sale of Trade Investments and this has been credited 
to Capital Reserve. Group Turnover at £55^ m. is only margin¬ 
ally lower than that of the preceding year, but the total of 
Group exports included therein was £3,422,000 which, when 
compared with the 1966 figure of £1.760,000, represents an 
increase of nearly 100% and is a very creditable achievement. 

DIVIDEND 

The profit to be dealt with in the accounts of the Parent 
Company shows an increase of £200,594 compared with 1966, 
equivalent to 16%. As the dividend has not been increased 
since 1964 the Directors consider that some modest increase 
is now justified, having regard to the increase in available 
profit, and accordingly recommend a Final Dividend of 8}%. 
making 13i% in respect of the year compared with a total of 
12i% for the preceding year, representing an increase of U%. 

REVALUATION OF GROUP PROPERTIES AND TRADE 
INVESTMENTS 

I made reference in my review last year to the fact that we were 
in the process of having a revaluation made of the Group 
Properties and Trade investments. These have now been 
completed, and the resulting surplus of £4,255,895 in properties 
and £2,710,279 m trade investments, making a total of 
£6,966,174, has been carried to the credit of Capital Reserve 
in the respective companies. 

SELECTIVE EMPLOYMENT TAX AND INVESTMENT 
GRANTS 

I feel that I must register my dissatisfaction with the treatment 
which has been accorded to a particular section of the Parent 
Company's business, namely the piocessing of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals. 

Our application for a refund of Selective Employment Tax was 
refused on the grounds that the business of processing ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals did not come within the category of 
manufacturing. Despite the fact that we appealed against this 
decision, the Industrial Tribunal dismissed our appeal, mainly 
on the grounds that they were bound to adhere to the classi¬ 
fication under which processing of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals is listed In the Standard Industrial Classification. It 
seems most unreasonable that an industry so Important to the 
national economy should be dealt with in this arbitrary manner 
Similarly, we have so far had our claims for Investment Grant 
refused on this section of our business on the grounds that the 
assets are not being used in one of the qualifying proceties. 
The avowed Government policy on the introduction of Invest¬ 
ment Grants was to encourage indusliy to Increase Investment 
and accelerate the process of modernisation. Although we 
have been spending a considerable amount of money on 
plant — an hydraulic shearing machine can cost as much as 
tt100,000—we are refused an Investment Grant on such outlay* 


I stress these two cases because industrialists are asked to 
commit their companies to large sums of capital expenditure 
to help the country's economy and yet, having done so, they 
find that through the hidebound attitude of Government 
departments they are denied the very incentives which were 
promised to them. 

OUTLOOK 

Although a small measure of reflation has recently been 
injected into the economy by the Government, the general 
economic policy is still deflationary and. In certain of the 
spheres in which your Group operates, it is biting very hard 
indeed. In some other spheres a trickle of returning confidence 
is becoming discernible. 

Also, there is a new factor, namely, the nationalisation of steel. 
A large proportion of the Group business has traditionally 
been with steel works, and with a considerable capital Invest¬ 
ment, we have built up a first class organisation with nation¬ 
wide coverage in the collection, processing and supply of 
scrap to the specification and m the quantity required. However, 
as vesting day was as recent as July 28th, 1967, we have as 
yet no indication of the poiicies which will be implemented 
by the Steel Board. 

Considering the four mam categories from which the Group 
Profit is derived, I would assess the prospects during the 
current year as follows. 

From Iron and Steel and related industries I anticipate some 
reduction, with profits neaier to the 1966 level, but I expect this 
to be partly offset by an increase in profits from the Construc¬ 
tion Industry. On present indications I feel that there could 
well be a reduction in profit from Engineering interests, but I 
am looking for an increase in profit from companies engaged in 
general trading at home and overseas. 

My overall assessment for the year to 30th June 1968 is that 
we may have difficulty in reaching the 1967 level of profit and 
some reduction may well be experienced. 


SALIENT FiGURES SHOWING PROGRESS OVER 5 YEARS 



1967 

1966 1965 1964 

(To nearest £000) 

1963 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Group Turnover ... 
Group Profit 

55,593 

55,984 

53,471 

48,021 

39,943 

before Tax. 

Group Profit 

3.187 

2,953 

3,145 

2,627 

1,914 

after Tax . 

Group Profit 
relating to 

2,109 

1,961 

2,041 

1,487 

1J)07 

Thos. W. Ward Ltd. 

1,897 

1,750 

1,805 

1,312 

947 

Dividends Paid ... 

1,018 

749 

555 

534 

429 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Profit Distributed... 
Profit Retained 

53.67 

42.81 

32.53 

40.74 

45.31 

In Business 

46.33 

57.19 

67.47 

56.26 

54.69 


THOS. W. WARD LTD. 

Head Offica: Albion Works, SbofiReld. 
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NATtONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 

OF SCOTLAND 

Expanding activities of Banking Group 
Statement by ian W Macdonaid, Chairman of the Board 


The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited will be held in the 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 21st 
Docember, 1967, at 12 noon. The following is the 


Statment by Mr Ian W. Macdonald, M.A,, O.Litt,, CA, 
Chairman of the Board, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the eleven months 3 lMi 

September, 1967. 




Balance Sheet 
date 


Shareholders will he aware* of a change in 
our accounting year. Our normal balancing 
date has for some years been the last Satur¬ 
day in October, which gave us little enough 
time to tover the preparation, printing and 
distribution of the accounts and the holding 
of our annual meeting before the end of 
the calendar year. Our recent acquisition 
of the National Bank involves, in addition, 
the preparation of consolidated figures, and 
we considered that a balancing date at 30th 
September would ease the pressure on the 
time-table. Accordingly the accounts now 
submitted tover a peririd, for this bank, 
of approximately 11 months and, for the 
National Bank, 9 months. 




Th« 

Economy 


The Government's continuing efforts to 
improve the state of the ecr)nomy and restore 
a favourable balance of payments have had 


mixed results over the past year. On the 
domestic front there is some evident c of 
progress. The inflationary pressures have 
been contained and production has been 
slightly increased in spite of a lower utilisa¬ 
tion of resources. On the other hand, the 
external position is less enctiuraging. After a 
steady improvement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments in late 1966 and early 1967, the figures 
for recent months are seriously adverse^ This 
setback can be attributed in part to factors 
beyond our control such as the Middle East 
war and the closing of the Suez Canal. 
Clearly, however, industrial disputes at home 
havi* had their effect by hindering the free 
flow of goods earmarked for export. 

As regards Scotland, it was hoped tliat the 
considerable development and expansion 
programmes, which were getting into full 
swing by the end of 1964, would cushion the 
economy during a period of recession. These 
hopes seemed justified by results in 1965 and 
1966. The most recent figures for 1967 
show that Scotland is not quite holding its 
place in the national averages for output and 
pKiductivity, although its relative export 
effort is still commendably high. Much more 
remains to be done to ensure the prosperity 
of the country and, in particular, to arrest 
the populatictn drain which was highlighted 
m a recent report of The Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry). 


MIATIONAL commercial bank of SCOTLAND UMITED 




Pricas and 
Incomas Board 
Rtpoit 


An important event during the year was 
the publication of the Report (No. 34) of 
the National Board for Prices and Imonie.s 
on Bank Charge.s. The Board having " re- 
ceived no information to indicate that com¬ 
mission charges are generally too high ” 
(Para. 131), spread its investigation over 
many aspei ts of banking practices and the 
reIationRhip.s between banks and other finan¬ 
cial institutions. The recommendations on 
these matters are presently being studied. 

Apart from specific proposals, the Board 
expressed its views on the status of banks in 
the monetary and financial structure. “ We 
can either assume in the interests of monetary 
policy the clearing banks must continue to 
conform to the existing conventions of 
monetary control, come what may, or 
alternatively we can assume that the clearing 
banks are commercial institutions, evolving 
in a changing commercial environment, and 
tliat the techniques of monetary control have 
to evolve in correspondence with the evolu¬ 
tion of the banks. We have judged the 
second assumption to be the more Tealiatic.” 
(Para. 4.) 
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In a lenie thii it the kernel of the Report, 
^nd it is evident that all the succei^ing 
[iicussion and suggestions rest solidly on this 
,iium|)^on. It follows that, if the banks 
accept and welcome—ns I am sure they do 
^tms reiteration of their commercial status^ 
liey must measure their present and future 
ouries of action against such a background. 
4 metiers stand, the banks might be said 
p ha^ a foot in each camp and ^is situation 
I created, to some extent, by the banks’ own 
iHLttices—such as an interest structure 
■eared to bank rate. The Prices and Incomes 
ibaid encourages the banks to take all steps 
dthin their power to move more j^sitively 
uto the commercial held, recognising that 
pch a move would, in turn, set new problems 
pr the authorities in relation to monetary 
ontrol. 


® Banking 
AotIvHiaa 

During the' past year the banks have 
perated in a climate of economic un- 
ertainty, lacking the ingredients for business 
spansion, and the banking statistics 
dequately confirm that the deflationa^ 
leasures have bitten into the domestic 
conomy. The demand for advances con* 
mued to slacken and the removal of the 
ermitted ceiling (5 per cent above 31st 
larch, 1965) had little practical effect. 

A marking-time period affords oppor- 
initics for concentration on further improve- 
lents in methods leading to greater efficiency, 
.apid progress has been made possible by 
ie advent of the computer age but, in spite 
f quite dramatic advances in recording and 
ransmitting clerical information, the new 
ra has scarcely dawned. Although the 
reakthrough so far has been confined to 
iternal processes, the stage is being set for 
lajor changes in customer relationships, 
articularly in . the transmission of funds, 
'his stUl requires a vast expansion of com- 
lunications, but most of the associated 
x:hnical problems are virtually solved. 


® Sub«MI»y 

mid AMoelatod 
CompanlM 

The National Bank has now been our 
ctiye partner for some 18 months. Its affairs 
re“ directed and managed entirely -in- 
rpendently, but we have the mutual 
ivantages of close liaison and support. The 
mfit (after ^rtgx) for the 9 months to 
3 th September, 1967, amounts to £990,714. 
at of which £50,060 hat been transferred 
* Contingency Account and a dividend of 
per cent jiatd to the |}arent baifii. 

Nationq) Commercial A Schraders con-' 
nues to expand its activities as a merchant 
snk, and haa paid a Mt dividend of 4 per 
mt to its constituent sl^areholders. 

Lloyds. A Scottish has recently completed 
lother iuccesff^ year and has increased the 
ividend to tbe two shareholding banks from 
o per cent to isf per. 6ent. 

The dividends vyhich we have received from 
kese compaAiel are tax purposes, 

I franked invettnieat inemne and^ ' in 
f8mgat6ji are ocav a' dtfnificant element in 
if profits. . , 


® Annual 
Aecounta 

I have already indicated the change in the 
format of the accounts consequent upon the 
acquisition of the shares of the National 
Bank. There is now submitted a consolidated 
profit and loss a( count, a consolidated 
balance sheet and the separate balance sheet 
of National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

The nct^ profit of this bank for the 11 
months period amounts to £2,272,550 which 
compares with £2,086,268 for a full year in 
1965/66. Several factors, some favourable 
some adverse, have influenced this net im¬ 
provement. There has been a considerable 
increase in the franked investment income to 
which I have already reterred. ( 3 n the other 
hand, our banking profit is lower due to 
increased costs and falling interest rates, 
offset only in part by a satisfactory growth 
in the funds at our disposal. 

Out of the available group profit (which 
includes National Bank profit of £230,714). 
there has been allocated £500,000 to Revenue 
Reserve and £150,000 to Contingency 
Accounts (of which £50,000 is National 
Bank). For some years wc have made certain 
appropriations ‘ below the line ’ to Officers’ 
Pension Fund and to Widows' and Orphans’ 
Fund. We have now decided that all alloca¬ 
tions to these funds should be taken into 
account * above the line,' and this has been 
done with appropriate adjustments to the 
comparative figures for the previous year. 

Interim dividends at the fixed rates on 
the Preference Shares and at 6 per cent on 
the Ordinary Shares were declared and paid. 
It is now recommended that the usual final 
dividends on the Preference Shares and a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of <8 per 
cent be paid. The total ordinary dividend 
thus amounts t<i 14 per cent as, conipak'ed 
with 13 per cent for 1965/66. 

As regards the bank's own balance sheet, 
it will be noted that deposits at £301 million 
have increased by some £2() million, llie 
change in the balance sheet date to the last 
day of a calendar month may have had some 
bearing on the actual figure, but the average 
level throughout the period shows a satis¬ 
factory growth. Notes in Circulation at £46 
million show little change, which is sympto¬ 
matic of the levelling out in the Scottish 
economy. The increased funds at our disposal 
have not been taken up tn any material 
extent by additional loans to our customers. 
As already indicated, the demand for 
advances has been relatively stagnant and, 
in spite of the recent slight relaxation in 
credit and Pther controls, there is little 
evidence as yef of a turn in the tide or a 
restoration of business confidence. In conse¬ 
quence, we have placed a considerable 
portion of our new money in British Govern¬ 
ment, securities which, together wiA other 
investments, have risen by £10.5 million to 
£61.7 million. 


/ Tike staff of the bank now nuinben over 
4,oo0i of which 53 P^r cent ard ihftn and 47 
per cent %yo|hen. total aalary bill, on an 
annual baris>; « in excess of £4.nriWon, and 
the cost .to' the bank' df ip^n^lintionB and 
payments relating, to ^ staff lunda. kAi ' about 
£t,9 million, or 30 per cent of salaries. 


i«Ab mn^ei42 aMsiT square. Edinburgh z 


This comparatively high figure is mainly due 
to the terms of the Officers’ Pension Fund 
which is non-contributory and gives a pension 
entitlement based on salary at the date of 
refiral. In times of inflation and rising 
salaries the cost of covering retiral benefits 
moves continuously upwards. 

In addition, of course, the bank meets the 
employer's share of national insurance and the 
full amount of the selective employment tax. 
These two items are equivalent to a further 
8 per cent'of salaries. 

The magnitude of these costs is probably 
not generally realised. 



We have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mr James A. Walker, who joined 
the board of the former National Bank of 
Scotland in 1947. During this considerable 
period the bank had the benefit of his wide 
knowledge of professional and business 
affairs. 

In January Sir Nicholas Cayzer intimated 
his resignation from the board owing to the 
increasing pressure of his many other duties, 
and we acknowledge the valued service given 
by him during his period of office. 

Sir Wilfrid Ayre, one of the directors 
retiring by rotation, has advised us that he 
does not seek re-election. We pay tribute to 
his work as chairman of the former National 
Bank of Scotland and particularly for the 
active part he played in bringing about the 
merger of the two banks in 1939. Since that 
date he has been vice-chairman, an office 
which he has carried with distinction. 

Since the last annual general meeting we 
have appointed to the board Lord Mais, 
chairman of Trollope A Colls, and Mr 
J. S. C. Williamson, who recently retired 
from the post of deputy general manager. 
The bank will benefit from their wide* 
experience in different fields. 

Shareholders may have read the intimation 
of the pending retiral, under the provisions 
of the pension scheme, of our general 
manager, Mr David Alexander. WhUo I 
know of his distinguished career in the 
National Bank of Scotland, I can speak 
personally of our day to day association in 
the combined bank. He is not only a banker 
of outstanding merit and sound judgment but 
he also has the indefinable qualities of leader¬ 
ship, and did so much in quickly creating a 
unified team with undivided' loyalty to the 
new organisation, t am happy to report that 
the board have ^ appointed him a vice- 
chairman and he will thus be able to 
maintain a close link with our affairs. 

To his successor, Mr John B. Burke, we 
offer our very best wishes. 

Once again the thanks of the shareholders 
are due to our management and staff who 
contribute so much to our continuing 
progress. 


Edinburgh, November 28, 1967. 
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GREEN LIGHT 
FOR OFFSHORE 
EXPLORATION IN 
ITALIAN WATERS 



This explosion signals the start of 
petroleum exploration in all Italian 
waters. The resulting vibrations^ 
recorded by highly sensitive 
instruments^ will show whether there 
are any oil or gas-bearing formations. 

The Italian economy has an 
increasing need of oil and natural gas. 
With the help of modern techniques, 
exploration has also been extended 
to submarine areas in which ENl has 
already found hydrocarbon deposits 
at Ravenna and Gela. The new law 
now sets ENI the task of giving a lead 
in systematic exploration of f/he entire 
seabed. In a second stage, private 
operators will also be able to take 
part. 

ENI—which is entitled to 25% of 
the marine areas available—is putting 
substantial financial resources and all 
its technical and scientific know-how 
into this venture. Apart from Italy, 
it is carrying out explorations in 
Tuni$ia, the U.A.R., hran and other 
areas of the Persian Gulf, Saudi 
Arabia, Libya, Niger ia and the North 
Sea. 
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‘we are seeking to step up 
our international trading 
over a wide front’ 

LT.-COL C. P. DAWNAY, 
M.V.O., CHAIRMAN 

The Annual General Meeting of Dalgety and New Zealand Loan Limited 
will be held on 21st December m London. The following are extracts from 
the Review by the Chairman, Lt.-Col. C. P. Dawnay, C.B.E., M.V.O. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 

The Group Profit for the year to 30th June 
1967, before tax, is £3,586,104 compared 
with £3,751,756 for the preceding year, and 
after tax £2,010,151 compared with 
£1,918,056. 

In the conditions prevailing, 1 believe you 
will regard this result as satisfactory, 
since these conditions included lower 
wool prices, continuing effects of drought 
in the Eastern State’s of Australia, a sharp 
decline in New Zealand earnings as the 
result of lower prices for her chief primary 
exports, and the fact that last year's 
profits had the once and for all benefit of 
the revaluation of livestock on our Aus¬ 
tralian properties which helped that year's 
result by £133,788. 

The past year has not been easy and may 
be characterised as one of review, analysis 
ancf planning, v^ith further steps In our 
programme of consolidation. 

I have referred before to the necessity of 
controlling advances to graziers and farm¬ 
ers. Vy*e have in the past year played an 
important part in financing clients who 
were affected by an adverse run of seasons, 
and in doing so without undue strain have 
proved Oiur point that restraint at suitable 
times is as much in our clients' Interests 
as our own. 

In both countries many of our clients will 
continue to look to us for the support 
which we aro anxious to afford them, but 
it is only appropriate re straint at appropriate 
timee that will leave us with the resources 
to give help wh en mos t needed. 



In AuMtnll$, our extensive mere handlsing activities 
which meat all reQuirementa of the farmer and 
fiaatoraltst—have been streamlined 


Last year the pastoral industry In Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales (m which 
a large proportion of our business lies) 
came through one of the worst droughts 
in Australia's experience. 

The national economy has not reflected 
the drought position nearly as much as 
some people might have expected. Total 


farm income was in fact 22 per cent, 
higher than in 1965/6 but was still 11 >5 per 
cent, below the pre-drought year. Wool 
production rose but prices were a little 
lower. Our turnover in Australia was higher 
In spite of the difficulties outlined. 
Australia's economy continues to show 
strong growth, and the rural sector in 
particular has shown its power to recover 
from the effects of a most serious drought. 
This reflects the economy's basic under¬ 
lying strength and an increasing ability to 
cope with these adverse situations. 


NORTH AMERICA 



In North America, as In other parts of the world, 
our shipping and stevedoring interests make an 
important contribution to the Group’s earnings. 


Both Australia and New Zealand look in¬ 
creasingly across the Pacific and we have 
forged new links which have a special 
value on that account. 
i referred last year to the acquisltibn of 
Balfour, Guthrie £ Co., Limited, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and Balfour Guthrie (Canada) 
Limited. Both these companies faced 
difficulties during the year. None the less, 
we are well satisfied with these additions, 
which are bringing a weaith of trading 
experience to the Group just at the mo¬ 
ment when we are seeking to step up our 
international trading over a wide front. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Although seasonal farming conditions 
were for the most part satisfactory and 
stock was healthy, economically the year 
was fraught with difficulty, and our results 
showed some deterioration In common 
with our competitors, 

The trend, which has been apparent over a 
number of years, towards the production 
of coarser wools in New Zeaiand has 
this year resulted in a shgrp set-back for 
the economy and individuals. It is very 
necessary that thli trend is reversed. New 
Zeaianfl can produce finer wools, and It Is 
these which are In greater demand. 



As a major producer of foodstuffs in a 
world with a rapidly expanding population 
there are good reasons for long-term con¬ 
fidence in Nev/ Zealand's ability to recover 
and to prosper. It would, however, be idle 
to suggest that the immediate outlook 
does not confront nearly all business 
activity with challenging difficulties. The 
high level of company taxation aggravates 
this prospect. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

As a result of a period of patient organi¬ 
sation and consolidation and in spite of 
Selective Employment Tax, Dalgety Frank¬ 
lin Limited produced an appreciably 
higher profit than in the previous year. 
In common with almost the whole of the 
meat trade, Dalgety Food Products Limited 
had an unrewarding and difficult year. The 
disposal of our business in Northern 
Ireland has enabled us to concentrate 
upon more rewarding prospects in the 
meat trade and the foundations are being 
laid to improve our distribution arrange¬ 
ments in the United Kingdom, for our 
domestic trade, and also our overseas 
interests. 

The integration of the W. A. Sparrow 
group with Geo. H. Penney into a Dalgety 
Export Services Division became effective 
during the year, and experience to date is 
encouraging 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

We are continually seeking to improve our 
business to increase efficiency and to 
reduce or at least contain costs. The con¬ 
siderable efforts made at all levels will, I 
am sure, gradually assist our results. In 
Australia I believe we may expect an im¬ 
proving result provided seasons and prices 
(especially those affecting wool) are 
reasonably favourable. In New Zeaiand we 
may have to wait a while before any real 
advance in profitability can again be 
achieved. 

Elsewhere we are largely engaged in 
international trading, which we are gradu¬ 
ally expanding, but prediction of the result 
for a single year is difficult. The links which 
join our varied interests in many parts of 
the world have been strengthened and I 
think we have good reason to expect our 
organisation to continue to produce 
satisfactory results In the future. 

CaP^s of iho ropoti and aecounie epn ka 
oMalnad on appfleatlon to Tho Soefotdm a| 
fS-fi LoadonhaU Si., londoo, CC-A Mngtand. 


DAUEfY AND NEW ZEAUND LOAN UNITED 

'^|M||TEM(|N0D0l^jAIWINAU^J|EWZEAUH^JIAA^M|AO^J^ 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

BROKEN HILL SOUTH UMITED 

360 GOLUNS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 3000 

The Chainnan of Broken Hill South Limited, Mr G. Lindesay Clark* 
in his address to stockholders at the Company’s Annual General Meeting 
on Friday, 10th November, 1967, said : 



Mr G. Lindesay Clark 


FINANCIAL 

The consolidated net profit of the Broken Hill South Limited group 
of companies was $2*612,000 and the net profit of the parent company 
was $2,584,000. The net profit was $610,000 lower than in 1966 in the 
consolidated figures, and $776,000 lower for the parent company. 

The two principal factors responsible for the lower net profit results 
were reduced earnings from the South Mine, Broken Hill, due almost 
entirely to lower metal prices received, and the fall in the net profit 
of The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia 
Limited. By comparison with a net loss in 1966, its first year of opera¬ 
tions, Cobar Mines Proprietary Limited achieved a net profit. 

A dividend of 5 cents per stock unit has been declared and is due for 
payment on ist December, 1967. 

FUNDS FOR CAPITAL WORKS 

Although 1967 saw a reduced rate of expenditure on capital works by 
comparison with recent years, the fall in revenue from mine production 
forestalled any improvement in the Company's liquid position. The 
Company is involved in a growing expenditure commitment in respect 
of its phosphate discoveries in Queensland, and other prospects may, 
depending upon results, call for larger expenditure in the ensuing year. 
For the time being it is intended to continue with short-term borrowing 
and bank overdraft as sources of finance, but Directors will have under 
review the longer-term position in the light of expenditure commitments. 

OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILL 

The chief point of interest in the South Mine is that ore reserves 
have been maintained at 850,000 tons or 50,000 ton.s below last year’s 
level, notwithstanding production of 220,000 tons during the year. 
Exploration within the Company's mining leases has been continued. 

Additions to geological data at Broken Hill have led to improved 
interpretations of the structures of the field, and prospecting has been 
renewed nearer to the southern end of the Broken Hill mines. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 

At Chillagoe in Queensland, a number of out-crops and consistent 
presence of metals in the'* oxidised zone warrant sustained efforts to 
test primary ore and drilling is being continued. Sulphide mineralisation 
ha? so far been encountered only in one drill hole and assayed 4.9% 
lead, 6.5 ozs. silver/ton, 11.3% zinc and 0.8% copper over 23 feet 
width. 

In the Lake Torrens area, South Australia, extensive siirface recon¬ 
naissance has indicated a long series of geochemical anomalies, in a 
favourable geological environment. The area seems sufficiently favour¬ 
able to warrant sustained exploration. 

PHOSPHATE RESERVES, QUEENSLAND 

Broken Hill South Limited, during the year, has confirmed the grade 
and great size of its Queensland phosphate deposits. At Duchess, having 
established the depth distribution of the phosphorite horizons, drilling 
has been concentrated on three main areas extending over 13 miles 
length to prove in detail the first few hundred million tons of surface 
ftnd near-surface material. Drilling results in these three zones^ show 
a thickness of beds of, respectively, 63 feet at 22!% P, at Rimmcr 
Hill, 32 feet at 19% at Ml. Murray and 29 feet at 21% at Phosphate 
Hill. 

Phosphate beds also outcrop at various places over a length of 130 
miles commencing 175 miles wNW of the Duchess deposits. Much of 
the outcrop is wiUiin the Authorities to Prospect granted to Broken Hill 
South Limited. By drilling in these areas, five new phosphorite 
locations have been disclosed, of which the most important appears to 
be the Lady Annie deposit. Mineratogically, the phosphate resembles 
the Duchess deposits. Assays available to date average 20.5% P, O., 
over a depth of 21 feet. These deposits arc close to the trial survey of 
the railway from the Duchess to deep water on the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Their discovery, in which the quantities already disclosed arc significant, 
should facilitate the establishment of the whole mining project. The 


project is essentially a long-term one and the many alternatives for 
exploitation of the deposits are receiving consideration. 

The project is also one which will need the continuing support and 
assistance of both Federal and State Governments and we greatly 
appreciate their keen interest in our efforts. 

BEACH PETROLEUM N.L. 

Beach Petroleum N.L. has commenced marine seismic investigations 
in St. Vincent Gulf, South Australia. It also holds a 50% interest in 
the Hundred of Mayurra area, in the south east of South Australia, 
where results of wells being drilled in the vicinity by ESSO-BHP and 
Shell could have significant bearing on the prospects of the area held 
by Beach Petroleum N.L. 

In the southern Cook Strait area in New Zealand, where Beach 
Petroleum N.L. has a 50% interest in tenements, several major anticlines 
have been located in deep Tertiary continental shelf section. Negotia¬ 
tions arc proceeding for a farm-out of the licences. 

C.S.A. MINE, GOBAR 

Ore production at the G.S.A. Mine, Cobar, is gradually increasing 
and is expected to reach 60,000 tons per month in 1968. 

The discovery of copper-zinc ore-bodies between the two main copper 
lodes, whilst materially increasing ore potential, has necessitated a 
large increase in the development programme. The combined ore 
potential of the G.S.A. and Chesney mines, reported last year at 27 
million tons, remains unchanged except for ore mined during the year. 

Exploratory drilling at the Queen Bee mine in the southern end 
of the field has intersected copper ore assaying 2.9% copper over a 
true width of approximately 34 feet at a depth of 1300 feet. 

THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

The commissioning of a new shaft furnace at Port Kembla this 
month will expand the capacity of E.R. & S. to cast special copper 
shapes and represents a concluding stage in the long-term plan of 
rebuilding the refinery. 

ALCOA OF AUSTRALIA PROPRIETARY LIMITED 

The development of Alcoa of Australia Proprietary Limited as a 
fully integrated aluminium producer and manufacturer, made excellent 
progress during the year and it is now operating profitably. 

The capacity of the alumina refinery at Kwinana will be lifted to 
620,000 metric tons by the third quarter of 1968, and to 830,000 metric 
tons in the second half of 1969. Bauxite reserves are 500 million tons. 
The whole of the alumina output for the expanded requirement, over 
and above the 80,000 tons per annum required for Point Henry smelter, 
is already sold under commercial long-term contract. 

THE BROKEN HILL ASSOCIATED SMELTERS 
PROPRIETARY LIMITED 

Construction of the new plant for recovery of zinc from blast furnace 
slag, including the existing large slag dump, will be completed this 
month, and zinc production commenced. The production of zinc will 
provide B.H.A.S. with a new source of income, additional to its existing 
operations of lead smelting at Port Pirie and coal mining in New South 
Wales. 

REVIEW 

In conclusion the Chairman reviewed the ^rbgreu made by Broken 
Hill South Limited, since it commenced minjb$ operationi at Broken 
Hill 82 years ago, to its present status qf a iliQ|ni<‘fi(rrous mining group 
whose interests now extended' m and, in lesser 

degree, into metal manufacture. The ei^ijence of tbe Company's staff 
in the finding and operation of miiiei, tOMther with the various assets 
of the Company, form a strong Irum which to develop the 
Company's phosphdte deports other discoveries which may be 

made. ■ 


The Broken Hill South Limited group of companies includes : Gobar Miaci Proprietary Limited hlis^lLqiloration ProprieUry Limited • 
The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Anstralia Limited* 
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BMH 

diiveinto 

Europe 

SALES TREBLED IN 7 YEARS 


The Annual General Meeting of British Motor Holdings Limited will 
be held on December 18th at Longbridge. 

Sir George Harriman, the Executive Chairman, in his Statement to 
shareholders covering the financial year ended July 29th, 1967, outlines 
the difficulties stemming from the “squeeze”, measures announced 
only nine days before the start of the period. 

“For the full year” states Sir George, “vehicle output was down to 
693,964 units, which resulted in a turnover of £467.2m. As already 
repeated, our trading results for six months showed a loss of £7.5111., 
but in the second half of the year and in spite of a depressed home 
market, we recorded a profit of £4-3ni. to end the year with a loss of 
/:3.2m.” 


World IVUrkets 


Turning to the Group’s performance in world markets Sir George 
continues: “Our deliveries to world markets held up well and came 
within 4V„ of those for 1965,66. We accounted for over 35"j, of the 
export ^ipments of the major British manufacturers, and secured 
foreign currency to the value of £i47m. 

“Since i960 we have almost quadrupled our sales to the Common 
Market and the E.F.T.A. combined, and nearly trebled them to 
Europe as a whole.” 

Management 


Having touched on the progress in the integrating of B.M.C. and 
Jaguar and on an imminent breakthrough by Pressed Steel Fisher 
in car-body manufacturing techniques. Sir George refers to consul¬ 
tations with the unions on a new wage structure and manpower policy 
for B.M.C. and P.S.F. “With these preliminary re-shaping processes 
in hand” he states, “we have been able to take a clear and well- 
considered look at the control and management direction of B.M.H., 
and an entirely new pattern of executive discretion and responsibility 
is being evolved, with particular emphasis on marketing both at home 
and abroad.” 

The Future 


'*The best way to meet the future is to be committed to it, whatever the 
immediate prospeas. An organisation of the size of B.M.H., to be 
competitive in a world sense, must be capable of using its resources 
to the full. 

“If the industry’s home market continues to improve over these 
next few months, we can expect a satisfaaory year in 1968—a year of 
healthy, steady and continuing progress.” 



BRITISH MOTOR HOLDINQ8 


Seager Evans 

“The export market is our greatest 
potential for increased profit” 

fjrrncti »om Mr. JOHN MACKIE'S StNtmml* 
to ShonhoMora. 1967 


Financial raviaw 

Profit before taxation 
£1,359,251, a decrease of 
£66,497. Higher interest rates 
and lower spirit sales in. the 
U.K. were main causes. Ex¬ 
penditure on Fixed Assets 
totalled £435,000. Stocks in¬ 
creased by £471,000. 

Govarnmant Deflationary 
Policy lowers spirit sales 

The July 1966 duty 
increases and lower 
consumer spend¬ 
ing resulted in falls 
in spirit sales at 
home. Long John held its own 
however, and widened its 
distribution. 

Buoyant home wine sales 

The year saw big increases in 
sales of Seagers Australian 
Cream Sherry, Egg Flip and El 
Morano Spanish Wines: higher 
profits therefrom partially offset 
the reduced profits from spirits. 

Scotch Whisky production 

Output of malt whisky was 
maintained and total produc¬ 
tion was a record. We made a 
slight cutback at our grain 
distillery. 

Orders for malt "fillings" from 
other blenders were satis¬ 
factory. Orders for grain 'Till- 
ings" were slightly reduced. 
Tormore, our new 8-year-old 
Speyside malt, has had an 
encouraging reception follow¬ 
ing its launching. 


Good export sales gains 

Shipments of Long 
John continue to 
increase and its 
position in Europe is 
stronger than ever. 
Sales gains in France. Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Australia call 
for special mention. Bulk 
whisky sales were maintained. 
Exports of gin have edged-up 
satisfactorily. 

The subsidiaries oversees 

The results of Seagers and 
Stock do Brasil are improved. 
Seager Evans £r Co. (N.Z.) Ltd. 
again earned record profits. 
Seagers de Chile had a good 
year but Glenloth Wines Pty. 
Ltd. Australia, a difficult and 
disappointing one. 

The future 

The U.K. market for wines and 
spirits will be difficult. As yet 
we see no easement of current 
trading restrictions. Neverthe¬ 
less, we believe the Company 
lu be strung enough to main¬ 
tain and to even add to its 
share of home trade. 

Export markets provide our 
biggest opportunities for 
growth and we are better 
placed than most to take the 
maximum advantage of them. 
In 1967/68 we expect to 
maintain pretax profits at the 
level of the year just ended. 




SEAGER EVANS & Co Ltd 

' 4 / 1 6 Deptford Bridge, London S.E.8 

* The full Statement is avellable from the Secretary at the above address. 
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Nsw Subscription Rates 

Wh«n the cover price of The Economiet wet 
increeeed from 2/- to 2/6d In Merch, 1866 no 
eiteration wee made to the aubeeriptlon prtcee at 
home or overeeae. Since then, coete have 
continued to riee and an increase in rates has now 
become necessary. 


1 Yesr by Sorfaoe Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US II 9.50 

1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is avaiiabie in all 
countries and is ueuaily quicker by 
24/48 hours than the cheaper airfreight 
servioe« which is only available in the 
countries indicated below: 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £11.6.0 

Belgium £9.6.0 

Denmark « 

France , 

Germany 

Holtand .. 

Italy 

Portugal « 

Switaarland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none £8.11.6 

Malta 


North Amterlea 
USA 
Canada 
Mexico 


129.50 136.40 

129.50 $39.40 

none Mex. Pes. 420 


Weat Africa Airfreight Aim 

Whole area £13 

Nigeria £10.6.0 

East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Konya 

S. Africa „ 

Tanxanie 

Uganda 

Far Eaet and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £13.16.0 

Burma none £13 

Malaya 
Thailand 

Vietnam ^ 

Austrelia „ £14 

China „ 

Japan 

Naw Zealand 
Philippines 

South and Central America 


Student Rate 
Britain and 
Rest of World 
USA 


North Africa and Middle Eaet 
Whole area £12.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 The Economist Quarterly 

Iraq Index Surface 

Israel .. Annual Subscription £1.0.0 

Lebanon US $2.80 

The Economist Subscription Department 

New Mercury House 81 Farrlngdon Street London EC4 Telephone 01-930 6156 


MEFROraUTAN ESTAIIE AND 
PROPERTY CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


'Once again I am pleased to report an im pro^ved 
result'—Mr Charles Hardie, C.B.E., Chairman 


Summary of Accounts—Year ended 3Clth 
September 1967 



1967 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Share Capital and Reserves 

33,111.790 

32,890,525 

Total Assets 

77,795.410 

71,260,663 

Rents and other Income 

7,508,855 

6,408,970 

Net Profit before Taxation 

3,767,345 

3,325,352 

Taxation 

1,458,490 

1,113,861 ; 

Net Profit Available for 

Ordinary Dividends and Reserves 

2,070,135 

2,021,813 


Gross Ordinary dividends (12%) 1,838.338 (11.5%) 1761,740 

The full report and accounts can be obtained from the 
Secretary at Brook House, 113, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S. A. 

MEXICO. D. F. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA held its 34th Ordinary Stockholders' 
Meeting on September 13, 1967 under chairmanship of Antonio 
Ortix Mena, Mexico’s^ Minister of Finance and Public Credit and 
Chairman of the. Board of Directors. A dividend of 9 per cent 
was declared on Series ".A” as well as publicly subscribed Series 
“ B ” shares for the business year ended June 30, 1967. 

The Report of the Board of Directors to ilic Stockholders rovered 
the business year July i, igGS-Jum* 30, 1967. Total financing 
channelled through NACIONAL FINANCIERA increased 16.1 per 
cent during the year and amounted to 3<'»774 0 million pesos on 
June 30, 1967 (thirty pesos equal one pound sterling). A review 
of the year’s activities reveals once again the outstanding role of 
NACIONAL FINANCIERA in helping to promote the nation’s 
economic development. 

Two-thirds of total financing outstanding on June 30 was devoted 
to infrastructure investments, including electric power, transport 
and communications, irrigation and agricultural investments, as 
well as housing, and other programmes undertaken by the Federal 
Government. More than one-fourth of total financing was directed 
to basic industries (petroleum, steel, cement, non-ferrous metals) 
and other manufacturing industries which are of importance in 
the national economy, such as paper, chemicals, food products, 
textiles, metal products, machinery and transport equipment. 

NACIONAL FINANCIERA follows established practice by grant¬ 
ing preference to industries which promote industrial integration, 
improve the balance of payments, and contribute to regional 
development within the cx>untry. 

Financial assistance provided by NACIONAL FINANCIERA in 
the form of loans amounted to 16,686 million pesos on June 30, 
investments Sn securities to 4»733 million pesos, and guarantees cm 
loans to 9,356 million pesos at the end of the year. 


Capital and reserves rose to 1,694 million pesos on June 30 ; this 
hgure includes the authorised capital of 1,300 million pesos which 
is totally subscribed and paid up. NACIONAL Fl>fANCIERA also 
acquired increased funds through the issue and sal>i of its securities 
(bonds) in the domestic market totalling 6,568 million pesos on 
June 30. 

NACIONAL FINANCIERA continued operations in connection 
with negotiating and guaranteeing development loans offered by 
public and private international sources. DrawinF,;s on loans obtained 
through the intervention of NACIONAL FINANCIERA as agent 
of the Federal Government and its work as an industrial develop¬ 
ment bank totalled $451 million during the year July 1966-June 
1967. Amortisation payments amounted to 9*304 million. 

In February 1967 NACIONAL FINANCIERA floated its first 
externaV public board issue, in the amount of $20 million, placed in 
the European capital market. Singer & Friendlander Ltd., of 
London, headed the subscribing consortium. The bonds are quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, London, and on the Luxembourg Stock 
Exchange. 

Other suppliers of fund.s included the ^orid Bank, the Export 
Import Bank of Washington, the Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment, the Inter-American Development Bsink and sqppliers 
and Bankers in Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Hollapd, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom amd United 
States. 

Total balance sheet assets amounted to 19,605 million pesos on 
June 30, 1967. Net income of 156 million pesos was reported 
for the business year ending on that' date. Since its establishment 
in 1934, NACIONAI. FINANCIERA has registr;red operatlhg 
profits uninterruptedly.yeai^ by year^ and it how occupies first place'’ 
in the Mexicah banking system in tfmtns of total s.ssets. 
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WATERFORD « 

Waterford Glass Limited 

1' I 

Annual Report1966-67 


, L.A REDOUTE ^ 
ROUBAIX 

During the fiirst six months of 
1967 (tho spri ng/summer season 
from March 1 to August 31^ 
1967) turnover of LA 
REDOUl'E amounted to Frs. 
24fj,920,000 and thus showed 
a rise of per rent. 

This prt^gress, respectable in 
itself, also enables us to 
strengthen still further our 
position as France's leading 
mail-order house. 

Net profiu, after depreciation 
and provisio n for company tax, 
ros<* by (i per cent to Frs. 
8,398,000. 

A noteworthy point in the 
balance t^hec.t analysis is the 
growth of I’rs. 16,452,000 in 
net fixed a.si>ets due to build¬ 
ing and opi‘rating additional 
working spac e as well as a 
vertical store of revolutionary 
dc.sign. 

During the six months under 
review, LA KEDOUTE dealt 
with 2,845,000 orders (+ 21 
per cent) the .average value of 
which was upi by around 4 
per cent. 


The following are extratts from 
the Statement of the Chairman, 
Mr P. W. McGrath, at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company 
whieh was held on Tuesday, 21st 
November in Dublin. 

Accounts : Profits before taxation 
amounted to £443,723, compared 
with £316,692 the previous year. 
This very significant improvement 
in the results is due not only to 
int reased production, but also to 
continuing suicess on our export 
markets. 

'The Dividend proposed, i5Vn, 
IS that forecast last January. While 
It is covered river four and a half 
times by the Company's profit after 
taxation, it is essential that the 
Company conserves its liquid re¬ 
sources as much as po.ssibie. We 
have been engaged not only on a 
large Stale expansion programme, 
but are also involved in building 
up adequate stocks, particularly on 
export markets. 

After the provision of Income 
Tax and providing the amounts 
nr’cessary to pay the proposed 
Dividend, and after writing ofT 
the costs of the reorgani.sation of 
your Company, the increase in 
Reserves and Unappropriated Pro¬ 
fits amounts to £262,035. Adding 
the amount provided for deprecia¬ 


tion, the cash flow for the year 
amounts to almost £320,000. 
Against this, Capital Expenditure 
for the year amounts to approxi¬ 
mately £350,000. The net tangible 
assets of the Company have in¬ 
creased by approximately 
£326,000. This is largely repres¬ 
ented by a net increase in fixed 
assets (after writing off deprecia¬ 
tion) amounting to £300,000. 

Expansion : Our new factory went 
into production early in September 
and is now reaching a high level 
of activity. Every eliort was made 
to ensure that this new factory 
would he the most up to date of 
its kind. 

Markets: Whilst we have a very 
important market in Ireland, the 
bulk of our products is exported 
to practically every country in 
the world outside the Iron Curtain 
Area or areas where there, are 
import or currency restrictions. 
Our fully owned American subsid¬ 
iary continue.s to operate most 
successfully. In Britain, where we 
have both a subsidiary company 
and Agents, the market continues 
to grow. We also have very good 
markets in the Far East, Australia, 
South Africa, Canada. Waterford 
Crystal is also forging ahead in 
Europe. 


THE IRISH 
GLASS BOTTLE 
CX>.'LTD: 

STRONG FINANCIAL 
POSITION 

The 35th Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held on 
November 2 i!»t in Dublin. The 
following are extracts from the 
.•statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Patrick W. McGrath for the year 
ended June 30, 1967 : 

'The Group profit for the year, 
before i barging taxation, amounts 
£334i44ri compared with 
£293,457 for the previous year. 
The net profit amounts to £244,891 
(ompared with £161,755. Your 
Board proposes a dividend of 20 
p.a. which, while at the same rate 
as last year, is payable on the 
lower nominal value of the Ordi¬ 
nary Shares. 

The Parent Company still had 
Cash and Exchequer Bills to its 
credit amounting to approximately 
£89,000 as at lune 30th even 
thougli at that time its new factory 
and warehouse at Ringsehd had 
been completed and were already 
in operation. TTiis is certainly 
evidemee of the great financial 
strength which your Group pos¬ 
sesses. Nevertheless a conservatur 
dividend policy must be fol¬ 
lowed so that our resoiirce.s lan be 
maintained in order to provide 
for future capital expansion pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Irish Glass Bottle Co. Ltd.: 

Sales for the year showed a further 
increase and while there were con¬ 
siderable increases in expemditure, 
the buoyancy of the market en¬ 
abled us to effect an increase in 
profits. Produrtion in the new 
faclcjry at Pigeon House Road has 
already lominerued and the new 
Production Unit has reached the 
levels of output planned for it at 
this stage. 

Irish Plastic Packaging Ltd.: 
This Company operatc*d without a 
I0S.S and in fact earned a small 
profit. This has been most en*- 
couraging. 

Silica Sand, Ltd.: Initial produc¬ 
tion of sand for both use in Foun¬ 
dries and in the Glass Container 
industry rommcnccd during the 
year. This project is still very 
mu(*h in the nature of an explora¬ 
tion and it will be some time 
before we can fully assess the 
position. If we are surc'essful, the 
availability of such sand in Ireland 
suitable for the making of high 
quality glass containers, would be 
a great asset to your Company. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


L’AIR LIQUIDE 

PARIS 


Profit on 30th June, 1967, amounted to Frs. 
73,362 ,ooo before depreciation and sundry pro¬ 
visions and thus showed an increase of 15 per 
cent. Turnover totalled Frs. 331,700,000 in 
respect of gas and sundries, and Frs. 21,500,000 
for capital goods. 

In France sales I'jf gas, the Company’s main 
business, advanc:ed b>' 11 per cent during the first 
half of 1967. Results improved proportionately. 

The agreements with the German company, 
MESSER GRIESHEIM GmbH, will make* it 
possible to build Eurc^pe’s largest oxygen plant 
in the Saar. 

At the Frais Marais plant, Europe’s most power¬ 
ful liquid hydrogen plant was taken into, service. 
It will enable the* Company to meet French 
requirements, particularly in the space and 
nuclear fields. 

Research, which represents a growing part of 
the Company’s activities, led to several interesting 
results duri.Tig the first half of 1967. They 
included the prototype of a liquid helium installa- 
tioki arid small refrigerators capable of reaching 

235"C, as well as th^ development of the 
' *' gml ” process for forcing gas through porous 
thi^ design of liquid oxygen and 
hydrl^en fuel tanks for rockets. 

- ' M --- 


The Company’s subsidiaries and divisions all 
over the world made normal progress and improved 
their results, particularly in Italy, Spain, Canada 
and Japan. 

'The S.I.O. subsidiary in Italy raised its sales 
by 15 per cent, T.S.K.K. in Japan by 28 per cent, 
and S.E.O. in Spain by 15 per rent. 

Canadian Liquid Air Ltd., the Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary, continued to expand during the first half 
of 1967 and began work on a new liquid oxygen 
and nitrogen plant at Varenne. A liquid oxygen 
installation was commissioned by C.L.A. at Winni¬ 
peg. The Hamilton plant was equipped for the 
extraction of neon mixture. 

As for the French subsidiaries, SOCIEl'E 
CHIMIQUE DE LA GRANDE PAROISSE 
received an order for two large nitric acid units 
for Poland. The Company also took over Union 
Chimique Mini^re for the production of nitrate 
fertilisers. The Grandpuits ammonia plant, which 
is to come into service in 1969, will have a capacity 
of 1,000 tons a day. 

The turnover of SOUDURE AUTOGENE 
FRANCAISE rose by 14 per cent during the first 
half of 1967 compared with the previous year. 

Sales by SPIROTECHNIQUE during the first 
six months of 1967 show a rise of 5 per cent over 
the previous year. 
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The 

Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of 
South Africa) 

The annual general meeting of 
Johannesburg Consolidated Invest* 
merit Company Lirniied, was held 
on November 28th in Johannes¬ 
burg. 

Mr I). A. B. Watson, the Chair¬ 
man, presided and, in the eourse 
of his speech, said : 

Profit, after tax, for the year 
ended June 30, 1967 amounted to 
about R9.5m. Of this R4.5m was 
paid in dividends, equivalent to 
65 cents per share and R4.8m 
was transferred to Reserves. 

During the year the market 
value of the Group’s portfolio in- 
crea.sed by K30in to R180111, while 
the consolidated dividend income 
which is the main srjurce of our 
overall jirofit increased by approxi¬ 
mately Ro.sm to a figure of just 
over Riom. 

In the short term it is con¬ 
sidered that the effects upon the 
company of the recent di^valuation 
of sterling in terms of the Rand 
and of many other current ies will 
not be particularly significant. 

Having reviewed at length the 


growth of the South Africa'n 
economy and having cornmentt'd; 
generally on the g old miniiif.; 
industry, the Chairnum returned 
to the Company's affairs and said 

Although we arc con vinced that 
in the long term future we, in' 
toUimon with the rest of the South 
African economy, must’ incre?a.s«s 
our interests and our ac tivities in 
spheres other than mining, at this 
stage we still regaril mining as the 
fundamental business of the com-, 
pany, being one in which we have 
certain skills, experiem e a nd (f«m- 
pptenre. We are therefrire (on- 
tinuing our prospecting activities. 

Although we arc of the upinion 
that mineral explfutaticm will 
remain prohtable for a ver>’ long 
time to come, we also remgnise 
the necessity to im reasc further 
the wide spread of interests upon 
which our activities are based. 
This we are doing and hau* heen 
doing for some tunc, and the pro¬ 
portion of our interests in indus¬ 
trial roncerms, both in terms of 
market value and in terms of the 
income arising therefrom, shows 
an increasing trend. 

Unless there is a rapid change 
in prevailing c ircurnstam es, wc* 
expect that for the year ending? 
next June our income from invest¬ 
ments will be more or less un¬ 
changed and that the overall after 
tax profit from all sources will 
show some improvement on last 
year’s results. 


A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with 
The current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one 
time costs £642.17.0 ($1,800), but particular periods 
are available as required and an exact quotation will 
be sent on request. Microfilms from 1955 onwards 
cost on averagoi £8.10.0 ($24.00) per year. 


Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The 
Economist but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd., 

Remax House* 

31-32 Alfred Place. 

London* W.C.1 

or to 

University Microfilms,Inc.* 

Ann Arbor* 

Michigan* U.S^A. 


THE CLYDESDALE (TRANSVAAL) 
COLLIERIES LIMITED 

The Seventieth Annual General Meeting of The Clydesdale 
(Transvaal) Collieries Lid., was held on the 28ih November in 
Johannesburg and the following is an extract from the Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr E. M. Brothers. 

The profit, after tax of £212,546 on income, for the year ended 
30th June 1967, was £577,820 compared with la.st year’.s rerord 
£647,720. The total available for appropriation was £1,341,158 
of which the Debenture Sinking Fund absorbed £50,000 and 
£120,414 was appropriated to meet expenditure on fixed assets. 
The two dividends each maintained at 7I per cent required 
£378,665, leaving unappropriated £792,079. 

Marketable output achieved was 5.492,039 tons, a decrease of 
275.756 tail's. The Coalbrook Collieries again met the require¬ 
ments of the Electricity Supply Commission for Taaibos and 
Highveld Power Stations which for the year amounted to 
4.525,194 tons. The marketable output at New Clydesdale Colliery 
decreased by 149,928 tons to 966,845 tons but with the 
introduction of road transport to augment rail transport the 
seasonal fiuctuiitions in the demand for coat and the supply of 
transport have been greatly reduced. It has consequently been 
possible to plan production with greater certainty and efficiency. 

The Capital Expenditure at both Colliertes was nominal^ 
amounting in total to £89,956 including £66^513 in respect of 
the acquisition of coal rights in the Heilbran District. 

The reduced tonnages anticipated for the current year together 
with increased production costs at New Clydesdale will adversely 
affect profits. Profit per ton at Coalbrook is nqt affected by rising 
costs and it is considered that, in the absence of unforeseen 
difficulties, the profile for the current year will be sufficient to 
to maintain the present dividend. ^ 

Prospecting for coal itt t,NortheRi ll^bltiland has proved v 
uniuccesiful but an exploratory programme for quarry stone is 
being carried out by a wholly owned subsidiary, Richards Bay | 
Quarries (Pty) Ltd. 1 
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ARNOLDO 

MONDADORI 

EDITORE 

S.p.A. 

Milan — Capital Lit. 6,500m. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors 


T’he Board of Directors of Arnoldo Mondadori Editore S.p.A. 
met on November a 1st under the chairmanship of Cav* del 
l.iavoro Or Arnoldo. Mondadori to review the Company’s 
^position as at September 30, 1967, the end of the first half of 
the current business year. 

The overall situation .shows steady progre.ss in all sectors of 
the Company’s business in terms of both returns and profits. 

Turnover continued to rise and was 20 per cent up on the 
corresponding figure, on the same, date, of the previous year, 
even allowing for the—very limited—effect of price increases 
in certain series and for some ]>eriodicals. 

The most significant changes from the previous years occurred 
in the fields of hire purchase and of joint publication for export 
carried out at our Verona works. A sizeable increase in turn¬ 
over was also registered by our periodicals, and by the sale of 
advertising space in them, whilst sales through bookshops 
showed a smaller rise. 

A profit was made in spite of the heavier burdens thrust on 
the Company, and previously expected, by the reimposition of 
the employers’ share of social security charges, by the applica¬ 
tion of the printers’ new wage agreement and the resulting 
rise in the severance pay fund, and by the exceptional increase 
in taxes and duties. 

For the associated companies, too, the year appears to be 
satisfactory and Mondadori Western Publishing in its last 
financial year, before being taken over by Mpndadori following 
the recent decision on the subject, as well as Auguri di Monda- 
duri and Arti Grafiche delle Venezie at Vicenza should 
accordingly close their respective balance sheets with favourable 
results. 

The Board is also gratified to note the results achieved during 
the first nine months of 1967 by Carticra di Ascoli, Mondadori's 
main holding. 

, In this second financial year of full activity production has 
increased further and profits, after normal depreciation, arc 
expected to enable the Board to propose for the first time a 
fair ycturn on capital. 

In the absence of new developments Mondadori may therefore 
I be expected to close the current year with a profit which, after 
provision for depreciation, will allow the distribution of a 
- dividend at least equal to that distributed for 1966/67. 


WILLIAM PRESS & SON, UNHID 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTIIRS 


Extracts from Mr. K. P. AHpress' Statement 



Against a background of economic uncertainty and a. period of 
constantly rising costs, it is more than ijgratifv^ing to announce 
much higher profits, an increased fihai dividend and. an 
encouraging start to the current year. Turnover increased 
considerably and costs have been kept to a minimum. 
Having regard to the Qovernment'e continued policy of reetraint, 
a total dividand of 32%, leas ta^, la recommended on the 
ordinary share capital as Increasao by thfr fres scrip jaatie in 
December last. 

The overall expansion and growth of the subsidiary CQfhpiMties 
with one exception has continued, and their contributibn to the 
overall profits of theJGroup is steadily increasing. 

I strongly bellsve that the Group’s activities sufficiently 
widespread, diverse and ffexible to cover any ehortagea of work 
which may arias in any one particular industry it serves. 
Your board's future aim is to continue the policy which has 
already served it so well and to continue to expand its 
specialised services and techniques, both at home and abroad. 

I cannot but be optimistic about the future of your Group. 


Copies of the Report 
and Accounts can be 
obtained from the 
Secretary, 22 Queen 
Anna's Gate, 
London S.W.1. 


|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

= Year to 3 1 March 1967 1966 = 

1 rooo“Toooi 

= Group Profit 2,116 1,450 s 

S Taxation 1,074 591 1 

£ Dividend s (net) 212 163 = 

= Retain ed 830 6^ = 

S Group Net Assets 3,980 3,150 s 

iliilillllllllillllillllltlllllllllllillllillllllllllllHIIIIIK 
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I (ononiisi 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W.8.PARk 0686 (3 lines) . 

f 

Coplti N thf iRfii in iviiliMf Mb fna Thi EoNNilib 21 St 4lMt’i iCi. MR*' 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Aberdeen 

department of politics 

Applications are invited tor poet of 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 

Thla is a temporory post for two years 
rrom October 1, 1068. 

Salary on scale; 

Lecturer : £1.470 - £2.630 
Assistant Lecturer: £1.105 • £1.340 
Superannuation (P.8B.U.). 

Further particulars should be obtained 
Irotn The Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications 
(Lecturer. 8 copies. Assistant Lecturer. 

2 copies) should be lodged not later than 
December 16, 1967, 


University of 
Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL MEDICINE 

Lectureship in 
Medical Statistics 


Applications are Invited for the 
post of Ijecturer In Medical 
Statistics in the Department of 
Social Medicine. Applicants need 
not be medically qualified, but 
should have a qualification In 
statistics or mathematics and 
preferably some practical experl* 
cnce in the application of statis¬ 
tics to medical problems. 


The successful candidate will be 
expected to take an active part 
In the teaching, consulting and 
research work of the Department 
and to develop an Interest In the 
mathematical aspects of epidemi¬ 
ology, the construction of mathe- 
matiral models and/or the com¬ 
puter simulation of biological 
systems. 


Computer facilities and exten¬ 
sive data processing equipment are 
available m the iMpartment. to¬ 
gether with appropriately trained 
technical staff. The Department 
has a small computer of it own 
and access to larger Installations 


annum, with placement according 
to qualifications and experience, 
and with superannuation benefit 


Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from The Secretary to the 
University, Old College. South 
Bridge, Edinburgh, with whom 
applications (six copies), giving 
the names of two referees, ^ula 
be lodged not later than January 
3, 196B. 


University of Oxford 

Chichele Professorship of 
Economics 

The electors intend to proceed to an 
election to the Professorship, which will 
fall vacant on January 1, 1968. The 
present stipend is £4,369 a year. The 
electors invite applications in nln<* copies, 
naming three referees, but without 
testimonials, to be received not later than 
January 20, 1966, by the Registrar. 
University Registry. Oxford, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

University of Sy^ey 

^jflT Tutor, Department of 
Adult Education, Newcastle, N.S, W. 

Arolicatlqns aiHs invited for the above- 
mwt ioned position. Candidates should 
PM**** Ail Honours DMree In Arts or 
^nmlcs, amt have had Uwchl 
tli^P^rtenee. The appointee would 
reaulied to asadstUi the provlelon of a 
nnge of liberal studiee eouries for 
ftraduates tralneea and exaeutlves 

«isaasssstsif. “ ^ 

■eAtten fiTjSMUiioawe^ 


Nuffield College Oxford 

Senior Reteareh FelUnotMp 

Applications are Invited from men or 
women graduates qualified to undertake 
research into the eegnemlcs of developing 
countries In a programme organised 
by Mr. I. M. D. Uttle. The appointment 
is for 3 years. Stipend on the scale 
£1,175 to £3,300 p.a. plus other benefits. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application obtainable from the Warden. 
Nuffield Oolleve- Closing date fur 
applications Monday, i January, ms. 

HOUNSLOW (iioNDON BOROUGH OF) 

Chiswick Polytechnic 

Bath Road, W.4. 

Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER GRADE B to 
teach STATISTICS and ECONOMICS in 
the Business Studies Department. The 
work is mainly with O.N.C,. O.N.D. and 
professional atudenu. but could Include 
courses for supervisors and local 
government employees for applicants with 
suitable qualifications and experience. 

Candidates should be graduates whose 
studies have Included botli Economics and 
Statistics. It Is desirable that they should 
have had some leaching experience, either 
part-time or full-time though students 
who have recently completed their teachcT 
training may apply. Business or Industrial 
experience would be an advantage. The 
post will be available from January 1 , 

1965. A post at LECTURER grade may 
be offered to a suitable qualified candidate. 

Salary (under review)—Lecturer ; 
£l,945-r2,2l0. Assistant Lecturer Grade B. 
£1,02S-£1.605 with addlUbns foi 
quallflcatton.s, training and experience. 

Further particulars and application 
forms, to be returned within ten days of 
the appearance of this advertisement, may 
be obtained from the Principal 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE 
SUB-REOIONAL STUDY 

Planning Team 

THE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS ARE 
AVAILABLE to comprise the Technical 
Planning Team for the purpose of carrying 
out this Interesting and important 
assignment on behalf of four Local 
Planning Authorities—Nottinghamshire 
County Council. Nottingham City Council, 
Derbyshire County Council and Derby 
County Borough Council. 

The team will be ba.sed at Alfreton 
under the leadership of Mr Andrew 
Thorburn as Director and are guaranteed 
continuity of employment by the 
constituent authorities on the^completlon 
of the Study which is expected to be in 
1909. 

THE TERMS OP REFERENCE OP THE 
STUDY ARE to define broposals for the 
location of major land uses. Including 
population, Industry and employment, 
shopping and recreation, ana to consider 
the relationships between these components 

“*IN AmJIriON the Study Team will be 
responsible lor co-ordinating the 
preparatory work for the formulation of a 
Regional Physical Strategic Plan for the 
East Midlands Regional Develomnent 
Conference, representing all the Local 
Planning Authorities In the East Midlands 
Region. 

POSTS AVAILABLE .... 

(1) TEAM LEADERS (Two)--Principal 
Officer Range I £2,635-E2.896 
AppilcanlB for these pc sts must be 
Chartered Town Planners and have 
qualities of leadership and initiative 
with experience of large-scale 
planning evaluations 

(2) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANTS (Pour) — 
Principal Officer Range l £2,105- 
£2.445. 

(3) SENIOR ASSISTANTS (Four) — 

Senior Officers' Grade £1,73S-E2.265. 

For posts in (2) or (3) above applicants 
must be qualified in Planning and/or a 
related discipline with special skills in, 
for example, economics, statistics, systems, 
analysis, or transportation. 

(4) PLANNING ASSISTANTS (Pour) — 
within A P. Grades 2 to 4. £I .020- 

Appointments in (4) above will be niade 
according to the extent of training and 

on the Essential Users’ Seale for the two 
poets in (1) above and as necessary on 
the Casual Uisra' Scale for the renulning 
poets. The allowances will be paid on 
the. appropriate N.J.O. ecales for cars of 
501 t.c. to 990 c.e.. and 1.000 c.c. to 
1 199 c c. 

*All appointments are subject to a^ medical 
examinailm. the provisions of the L^al 
Ooternmsnt Superannuation Acta, the 
Scheme of OondlUona of Service of the 
NSuonal Joint Council for Local 
Auuorlttee* Adminletratlve. Profoailonal, 
TeiSnlcal and Clerical lervloea and to one 
n^h's notice on either Side. , 

Applications, giving de^ of prasent 
ado previous appolnCinenU, eduMtlonal 
a^ professional training. egperlMMe. etc., 
together with o< to 

bflubinltted to me by gSf-TOjfVf*'JJ 51 ' 

. iy»wn Clerk A Chiel taecuUve oao^ 

ssLsar"' 


University of Glasgow 

Lecturesh^orlAiSistant 
•Lectureship in Sociology 

Application* are Invited ter appointment 
at lecturer or Aai^tant Lecturer in 
SOCIOLOGY, tenable frenn October l, 1968 
Salary scale: £1,470 - £2,630 per annum 
for a Lecturer, and £1,105 - £1.340 for <011 
Assistant Lecturer, xmual salary according 
to qualifications god ekpcrlence. F.S.S.U. 

Applications (8 copies lor a Lectureship, 

3 copies for an Assistant Lectureship) 
should be lodged, not later than December 
30, 1967, with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF STIRLING 

Joseph Sebag 
Research 
Fellow 

Applicetione are invited for the 
post of Joseph Sebag Research 
Fellow in economics, at the 
University now in its first 
session. The Fellow will be 
expected to undertake research 
into flows of funds in the U K. 
company sector, including an 
enalyaia of mformation derived 
from the accounts of a sample 
of companies The appointment 
IS for two years, starting as 
soon as possible, but not later 
than 1 August 196B In the 
event of a junior appointment 
being made the successful 
candidate will be given an 
opportunity to work for a PhD 
degree at Stirling during his 
tenure of the Fellowship, salary 
on scale £1,105 to £1,340 or 
£1,470 to £2,010. with placing 
according to qualifications and 
experience, and membership of 
F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars from the 
Secretary EC2, University of 
Stirling. Stirling, to whom 
applications, with names of two 
referees, should be sent by 13 
January 1968 


UNIVERSITY OF 

Stirling; 

Post-graduate research in 
economics 

Graduate work In Eronomlca In 
directed towards the MSc and PhD . 
(Legrees by thesis TTie principal 
apeeial interests of the raomberH ij 
of the department are finance, par- . 
ticuluriy flow of funds theory, and 
management economies. Applications 
are Invited from post-igraduate 
students mterested in these and 
related research areas. Post-grad- ' 
uate studentships (up to £700 p.a 
plus fees) may he uvallahlc for ' 
suitable appai'Cania. 

Further particulars irom the Secru- 
tury EC2, University of Stirling, 
Stirling. 

For further 

announcements see pages 
917 and 1006 to 1009 


Msrkehlre Electricity Board 

STATISTICAL 

ASSISTANT 


Applicants for the above post should 
preferably have recently graduated in 
economics or mathematics with 
statistics and have an interest in work 
using modern statistical methods 

Salary : NJB Grade 13--£980/£1.3B5 per 
annum plus £60 per annum 

Applications, stating the above vacancy 
number, should be sent to 
The Secretary, 

Yorkahire Elactricity Board, 
Scarcroft, Laada, 

not later than 12th Dacembar. 1967. 


London Borough of Haringey 


TOWN Pl,ANNlNG DEPARTMENT 

RESEARCH OFFICER IQNE POST) 
Salary up to £2,970 

RESEARCH OFFICER (ONE POST) 
Salary up to £2,180 

Applications invited for the abCve posts. The flrit position is thft of 
Group Planning Oflicer, salary range £2,83.1 to £2.898 plus £75 - London 
Weighting, Who will be in charge of the Keaearch and Survey Group of 
the department conslatlng of four graduates plus temporary assistants 
for survey work. The second position Is that of Planning. Officer within 
this Group salary range £1,725 to £2,105 plus £75 London Weighting. 

The work of the Group consists of carrying out all survey and research 

work necessary for the preparation of the Oouncll's Development Plan, 
and involves close liaison with other Departments bt the Council and 

the Greater London Council. The Group hUo carries out general 

research projects when required by other Departments of the Oouaeil. 
Following the reorganisation of the Committee atnscture of the Coi|ncf1, 
the Town Planning Department will be responsible for advising one of 
the major Resources CommUteee of the Council on matters of general 
policy and It is expected that the Research Group will have an imiportant 
part to play in this field. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree la Town Planning. 
Geography, fficonomiog, Statiitlcs, Sociology and other relevant euibjocts 
and conslderahle experience in this type of work. 

Potential appileanta interested <ln dleeueslng the work of the Depart- 
meM and the Group are invltad to telephone the Borough Planning 
Officer (01-340 3220)< AppUqatlons should be submitted to D. . W. 
Frith, BPLf Dl)hTP('Lond.>, AliTTPIt AltlOS, Borough Planning Officer, 
Debartraeht of Town Plattming, Honaey Town Hall, Crouch End. N.8. 
to be roBclved Mi, lAtat than toth OMemher, 1967, 
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MARKET INTELUQENCE 
ANALYST 

A Market InteHigence Analysl is required in our Group 
Econoinic Planning Department. The post will involve the 
responsibility for setting up and maintaining systems to study 
economic and market trends, and the analysis and interpretation 
of the resulting information. 

Applicants, preferably with an economics degree, should have 
market research/economic analysis experience, if possible in 
the consumer durables field. 

Applications to 

Staff Officer, /}|||||\ 

Naini-WilliaiiMon Limited, I j 

P.O. Box No. 

Kirkcaldy. 


HOFFMANN 

\Sm MANUFACTURIN6 CO. LTD. 

MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 

We arc a solidly-based, long-established major Company 
in the competitive field of bearing manufacture. Wc 
supi^ly t>recisiun bearings to all parts of the Engineering 
Industry at home as well as having substantial interests 
<jvcrseas. 

The Market Rc.search Officer will be responsible to the 
Administrative Director first for setting up the new 
function and later fur managing its activities, at our 
Headquarters in Chelmsford. 

The person we are looking for will be between 24 and 
29, have an Honours Degree in Economics, and have had 
at least two years’ responsible experience in Industrial 
Market Ke.search. 'J'he initial salary will be in the band 
.£i, 45<)—111 I ,(>50 per annum, excellent pension and other 
benefits are offered, and removal expenses will be paid, 
if nece.s.sary. 

If you are intere.strd please write, giving brief details of 
your career and experience, to: 

The Personnel Manager, 

THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 

P.O. Box No. 7, Chelmsford, Essex. 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

Senior Research 
Fallow or Research 
Fellow in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Senior Reaeerch Fellow 
or Research Fellow in econo¬ 
mics, at the University now in 
its first session. The Fellow will 
be expected to undertake 
research into flows of funds m 
the UK. The appointment is 
for two years, starting as soon 
as possible, but not later than 
1 August 1968 In the event of 
a junior appointment being 
made the successful candidate 
will be given an opportunity to 
work for a PhD degree at 
Stirling during hia tenure of 
the Fellowship. Salary on scale 
Cl. 106 to £1,340 or £1,470 to 
£2,630. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, EC2, University of 
Stirling, Stirling. to whom 
applications, together with 
names of two referees, should 
be sent by 3 January 1966. 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

A City bank requires a graduate 
in Economics or Commerce for 
Its Economic Information Section 
in London. The work of 'the 
Section is concerned with a wide 
range of questions relating to 
economic and financial matters 
ui home and abroad. 

Applicants .should be in their mid- 
twenties. Salary £1,2(X) p.a. or 
more according >10 a^e and 
tjualifications. Apply in confidence 
to Box 2170, The Economist. 


MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANT AND 


Woolwich Polytechnic 
London, S.E.18 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS AND 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

AppUeationa are invited for a post of 

Senior Lecturer 

In Management Accounting and Business 
Finance to commence In January. 1968. 
Applicants should hold a University degree 
and/or a professional quallUcatlon In 
Accounting and have had recent 
experience In the use of quantitative and 
computational methods In the processing 
of accounting Information. 

Salary scale (at present under review) 
£3.140 - £2.380 plus London allowance. 

Assistance may be given towards 
household removal expenses. 

Particulars and application form from 
the Cleric to the Governing Body. 
Woolwich Polytechnic, Wellington Street. 
London. S.E.IB. Closing date December 
18, 1967. 


Milk Marketing Board 

Awards in Agricultural 
Economics 

The Milk Marketing Board 
invite appllcaUons for their awards 
for vocational study and for re¬ 
search in agricultural economics 
The awards arc open to men and 
women who are graduates of uni¬ 
versities in the United Kingdom in 
any subject, but preference Is 

given to those whose degrees have 
been obtained m agriculture, in 

economics, or In srx^lal or business 
studie.s Candidates are expected U* 
have gained a Arst-class or good 
.second-class Honours degree but 
any quallflcatlons of simllai 
.status may bo accepted. 

There are two categories of 

awards; 

(a) STUDENTSHIPS (£700-£750 
per annum) are fur postgraduate 
students qualifled to study .for u 
postgraduate degree or diploma or 
to take up research work In agri¬ 
cultural economics, 

(b) FELLOWSHIPS (£eO0-£l,200 

C Dr annum) are for persons who 
ave already had experience in 

postgraduate study in some subject 
cognate with agricultural ecuti- 
omirs 

Applications should be sent not 
later than January 31. 1968, to 
the Secretary, Awards \n Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, Milk Marketing 
Board. Thame.s Ditton, Surrey, 
from whom furthei purliculurs and 
forms of application may be ob¬ 
tained. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, ISTANBUL. TURKEY 
A 8 .soclate 'Assistant Profeasorslilps 
available September, 1068 in Economics. 
Economic History, Statistics and 
Econometrics, Buslne.ss Organisation and 
Administration, Accounting and Finance 
BA., M.A programmes ; language of 
instruction is English, Salary $8,000- 
$ 10,000 per annum according to 
experience and quallflcatlons, hoitsing 
allowance, travel paid 

To apply hend reNuriie to Recruitluent 
Secretary, Robert College, Ofllce of the 
Trustees, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

New York 10030, before December 31st. 
I'i67. 


GAS 


I 


OPERATIONAL Research Assistants 


WORTH WORKING FOR 


The East Midlands Gas Board is extending its Operational Research activities to include the 
development of planning models, and studies of its complex transport and inventory problems. 

The Operational Research Section at the Board’s Headquartars in Leicester has been established for 
over twelve months. 

Well qualified persons, preferably with a degree, are required. They will gam Operational Research 
experience through working aa project team members on the many <-different aapacts of the 
Section’s work. 

Whilst some experience would be an advantage, it la not asaential. 

SALARIES IN A RANGE RISING TO £1,850 PER ANNUM. 

In appropriate cases financial aasietance will be offered towards the various coats incurred in 
moving house 

Applications will be treated in confidence. They should include full poreonel, academic end 
professional details, and ehould be sent to the Personnel Manager, East Midlands Oat Board, 
Oe Montfort Street. Leicester, by not later than December 12th. 

PLEASE QUOTE REF. No. CZ.aS ON BOTH ENVELOPE AND LETTER 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MMiMEUmn SELECnOM 

I Please state briefly, in writing, how each 

requirement is met Nothing will be dlsdosed, unlass 
you give permission after a confidential interview. 


Investment Analyst 

not less than £4,000 

for an old-established City stockbroking firm with 
over ten year’s experience of c,d.p., to develop to 
the full the firm’s and his own data collecting, re¬ 
cording and interpretation systems (including Scan- 
plan 11). He will work direct with a partner or 
partners and will have the opportunity directly to 
influence decisions of the firm and of institutional 
clients Partnership can be earned. 

The successful candidate must be 30 to 40 and must 
cither be FI A or possess another exceptional and 
relevant intellectual qualification. He must also show 
a record of five or more effective years in the work 
with .stockbrokers, an insurance company, a mer¬ 
chant bank or an investment trust. Please write to 
D. M. H. Evans quoting S.6486. 

Manaaement Sclecfion Lid., 17 Stratton St.. London, W.J. 


CHEMICALS 


ESSO CHEMICAL LTD , pare of one of the 

world'i most forward looking industrial com- _ 

plexts. continues to achieve significant 

growth. The Company's executives are British ^^w #M 
and en|oy an environment permitting — 
indeed demand inf—early responsibility and 
management participation. 

The Product lines are diveree in nature and aAI a 

have wide industrial and commercial CHclVIlCALS 

The following appointniints tnerefore offer exceptional scope for 
exceptional young professional men — 

TWO ACCOUNTING 
ANALYSTS 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS PREFERABLY WITH 
DEGREES Ecmi. or Arti. OR ECONOMISTS WITH A 
STATISTICAL OR FINANCIAL BIAS. 

Th.,. t..ointin.na trt unuiud Iniofir tint ilthouih cndMati, muit 
be qualmtd as described, qualities of intellect and a capacity for 
creative and analytical thinking are deemed more imporunt than 
departmental experianca 

Thtse truly singular young men will be competent to acquire data 
on evary aspect of product line operations, to analyse It and 
relate it to phyikal facten—plant and material eosti, sties per¬ 
formance, etc.—and to product therefrom accurate and maanlngful 
management information for the policy-maktrs. 

The ability to craace and miinuin a proftiiional working relation¬ 
ship with product lint managers and accounting colleagues at London 
Head Offica and Fawlry, and clarity of axpraislon tn vital. 
Location London Frequant travel to Fawley, with likelihood of 
visits to Brussels as part of career development. 

B k K Appointments Limited 

Contullanitin ^ro/eaifona/ and £iicu</re Se/ecfion, 
P,0# Sox IDS. Mnrightwny Houeo. 20 8o#>o Squoro, 
London, W.1 Tol. 01-734 6404 (HiQtxanimriatiwvtce) 


The identity of epplieeMe wiB not be diecloeml without pemuMion. Pteen wftto 
or telephoBi e fee our own forni of applicaiion, quMing refe r ence 274 


ECONOMISTS 
POR COURTAULDS 

Cdurmuldl reqillrei two otttstanSInf Econemiiti for Iti central Feenomies 
Department in London. Age 22 to fS. Work mainly concerns group Anancial 
planning and policy development; and ambraett a wide range of activities and 


products. Ability to gqc on well with top management is essential. Salary by 
arrangement 

FleaM r^y with ehort note off eeperlence end auelNIcatione to A. M. Alffred, 
Ecemomlca Department, Couruiiilde Limited. It Henover Square, Lwadon, W.1. 
quoting reference number i.4t. 


COURTAULDS GROUP 


Regional Economic 
Planning 

Senior Economic Adviser 

The holder of this post will be the chief economist in the 
Department of Economic Affairs concerned with 
regional economic matters. He will be responsible for 
a branch consisting of six economists and statisticians, 
and some non*professional staff. 

The work of the branch covers both the regional 
implications of a wide range of national economic 
issues, and the development of the economic aspects 
of regional planning in the short, medium and long term. 
Thus the work ranges from short-term issues such as 
the impact on individual regions of deflationary or 
reflationary measures, to the long-term Issues of the 
best distribution of national population in the year 2000. 
The function of the branch is both to advise adminis¬ 
trators on the formulation of regional policy, and to 
undertake forecasting, planning and other studies that 
will help to provide a more reliable framework for the 
formulation of national and regional economic plans 
and policies. 

Qualifications required 

The holder of this post should be an economist with 
high professional qualifications and extensive experi¬ 
ence in the analysis and interpretation of economic data 
preferably, but not necessarily, in the field of regional 
economics. Experience and knowledge In econometric 
and statistical techniques—particularly in relation to 
forecasting work—would be valuable. He, or she, will 
have to show considerable powers of initiative and 
imagination together with the capacity to undertake and 
control a wide variety of assignments simultaneously. 
Experience in working with non-special|sts, particularly 
in the preparation of economic analyses and advice, 
would also bs valuable. 

Salary range, £3,500—1£4,500 plus inner London 
woigbting. Fuithor particulars may bo obtained by 
writing to tho Establishmont Officer, Department 
of Economic Affairs, Storoy's Cato, London, S.W.1. 
Intending appiieanta art wolcomo to make an 
appointment tp visit ,tho Dopartmont for a pre- 

S ninary disousaion with sonior managoment (Tol. 
-030 7048, Ext. MO or Ml). 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET RESEARCH 

CLIENT SERVICE EXECUTIVES 

LMig-term contncls recently awarded will In 1968 advance 
Audits it Great Britain Limited to the position of foremost market 
research company In the country. AGiB is now embarking on a 
planned expansion involving the creation of important and higMy- 
paid jobs. 

In particular AGB is looking for first-ciass men to undertake 
the r'esponsubility of servicing the market research requirements 
of its top clients. 

These men will be aged 25 to 35 with a university degree or 
equivalent qualification A knowledge of marketing research or 
advertising is a useful additional qualification, but a period of 
intensive training in the application of computerised research 
data to marketing and media activities will In iny event be 
necessary. 

Personal qualities, including the confidence to make lucid 
presentations of market research data to management groups, are 
of first importance in this joib, the men selected will themselves 
have the potential to advance to managerial rank. 

letters giving fuH details of oveer to date should be 
addressed to G. S. Audley» Audits of Great Britain Limited, 7 Rolls 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


TRANSPORT PLANNING 

ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

The Ministry of Transport has vacancies for Economic Advisers 
to work in the following hclds: — 

1 . ECONOMIC POUCY AND RESEARCH 

Research and forecasting in the field of inter-urban passenger 
transport by car, bus, rail and air; helping to control a 
complex research programme and develop its policy implications. 
Experience of management (preferably research management) 
would be an advantage. 

L INVESTMENT APPRAISAL^ATIONAUSED 
INDUSTRIES 

The application of modem investment appraisal techniques to 
the investment programmes for which the Ministry is responsible 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Applications will be welcomed from candidates with primarily 
academic or primarily business backgrounds. A degree of at 
least good second-class honours standard.*; in economics is 
required, preferably including some scati.stics or econometrics, 
followed by experience in some field of applied economic 
research Lower age limit 28. Salary range (Inner London) 
£2,333—£3fi92. Starting salary could be above the minimum, 
depending on qualifications and experience. These posts are 
for temporary officers, but there are good prospects of 
permanency and promotion. Superannuation arrangements under 
F.S.S.U. 

APPLICATION FORMS ARE AVAILABLE FROM ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT STAFFING DIVISION, MINISTRY OF 
transport. ST. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE, SOUTH- 
wAk STREET, LONDON, S.E.i. (TELEPHONE 01^928 
799 f» EXTENSION 3083.) 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technologry 

Department of 
Management Sdenoes 


ProfeMor RolSnd Smith.-Joe Hyman 
ProfesBor of Marketing 

Applloatlona are invited from suitably 
quallSed graduates in Economics or 
Statistics with research or appropriate 
commercial experience, for appointment to 
LECTURESHIP or ASSISTANT 
L£CTURE8HXP tN EOONOMIOS. 

The person appointed would be expected 
to develop research and teaching in 
marxeiing at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels 
This would imply an interest in one 
or more of the foUowing specialist areas : 
industrial or marxet atruciurcs, demand 
analysis. Company pricing policy, product 
distribution structures or consumer 
behaviour and income distribution 
patterns. 

commencing salary according to 
quallfloatlona and experience within the 
following Boales : 

Lecbuier- £1.470-£2.630. 

Assistant Lecturer. £1.105-11.340 
Superannuation under the Federated 
System for Universities 
Application forma and conditions of 
amDomtment may be obtained from the 
Hexls.rar, The Unlverslby ot Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, 
SaekvlUc Street. Mancbeeter l. to whom 
ciimpleted loriiu. should be returned by 
January 12 1068 


The Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland Oollege of Agriculture 

HEAD OF ADVISORY 
ECX>NOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 

Appllcationa are Invited for tlit 
post of Head of the College'i 
Advisory Eloonomlcs Department 
which will shortly fall vacant as a 
result Of retirement. 

Candidates Should possess an 
Honours Degree in Bconomles or 
Agricultural fOconomlcs and should 
have had wide post-graduate expert* 
ence of a relevant nature. The 
person appointed will have the 
opportunity to undertake personal 
research and to participate ig 
teaching. 

Salary Scale (Grade 1) : £2,05]-. 
£3,345 per annum. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion form may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland Collcg» of 
Agriculture, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh, 0 Closing date 13th 
January, 1066. 


Conservative 
Research Department 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Economic 
History—Lectureship or 
Assistant Lectureship 


Applloatlons are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer or Assistant Lec- 
tuter In the Department of 
Economic History. Salary Scale- 
Lecturei £l,470-£2.630 per annum, 
ABSlatant Lecturer: £l.l0S-£i,340 
per annum, with placement accord¬ 
ing to quallflcatlons and experience, 
and with auperannuatlon benefit 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to take up duty on 
October 1, 1968, or at an earlier 
date to be arranged 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from The Secretary to the 
llnlvatslty, Old Oollege. South 
Bridge, Edinburgh, with whom 
applications (elx copies), giving 
the names ot two referees, should 
be lodged not later than December 
18. 1967. 


POLITICAL ECONOMIST required to work 
lull time on the development of polity 
and parliamentary briefing 

Quallllcatione First OIhsr Honours 
Degree and political or professional 
experience. 

AppllcaUona, giving details of 
qua. U'^ations and ejm*rlence to . The 
Director, at 24 Old Queen Street. B W 1. 


The University of Leeds 

Postgraduate Research 
Studentships 1968/69 

The University of Z4Mds awards 
studentships, not exceeding six, to 
graduates of other universities, 
including students expecting to graduate 
in June 1968, for advanced study or 
research in any Faculty Normally, 
applicants should be under SO years of 
age The value of each award la €886 
p r annum plus fees . tenable for one 
year, renewable annually to a maximum 
of three years. Application forms obtainable 
from the Registrar and Secretary, The 
umveralty, Leeds 2 ; closing date tor 
receipt of oompleted appllcationa, March l. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED _ 

INDUSTRIAL 

ECONOMIST 

is looking for consultant or executive position with an 
industrial group or development bank interested in Latin 
American development and trade. 

Specialist in industrial programming, integration of industrial 
development, econometric research in foreign aid. 

Formerly private business consultant and United Nations 
economist in Latin America, especially acquainted with Latin 
American industry and financing. Mother tongue Spanish, 
fluent English and French. 

, Write Box 2173, The Economist 
26 St James's Street 
London, S.W.1. 


WOMAN UBCTURm (pollUcal economy), 
wxlter, reeearoh and admlnletratlve 

mtrlonee, raoently returned U.K. 
tlWMOTOT at llWIII«Mirt wk—BW aiM, 


For furthor 

|Sggolnttiwni|s see page 


PERSONAL 


OAROXIARS. Tire Lord Mbyor^of 
hoe oonoem tor hT‘*‘ 
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University of 
New South Wales 

School ofSoonomlcs 

AopUeatlon* art Invited Xor appointment 
to tM poaitlona o< 

salary: lAl.BOO range IAf.340 per 
ao^ (lecturer), $Af.600 raMelAT.QOQ 
oar annum (eenlar lecturer). Gommenclng 
Salary aoeormng to eualtfloatlona and 
exparlence. tliete ealanes are under review. 

Tc U hoped to make an appointment to 
aacDi of the fields or ecDnomfos. 
eoonometrles and economic history. 

AJwUcants i^t have a distinguished 

succeMturappUcant wlU be expected 
to pursue an active research programme. 
The research work of the School is 
ce-Ordlnated by Professor kC. O. Kemp, 
Research Professor of Economics, but, 
melt resesreh Is done on sn individual 
cUls and not by a team. 

Details of appointment, includlj^ . 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
■c fa ms may be obtained from the 
Associattim of Commonwealth Universities, 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, 

PBll MaU, London, S.W.l.' . 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on January 5, 196S, 


CITY OP BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Aston Street. Oosta Green. 
Blrminxhani, 4 

rrliicipul ‘ 

R. G W. Bragg. B A., B.Com 

School of Business 
Administration 

Senior Lecturer in 
Organisation and 
Methods 

A SENIOR LIOTURER Is rt- 
qulred for luII-Ume short courses 
in O A M. Applicants .ihould possess 
B degree and/or a pnifesslonul 
Qualification and have experience 
In Organi.fation and Methods. 
SALARY (under review) 

£2.140 * £2,380 
Further details and application 
forms may be obtained iiom The 
Secretary at the above addres.^ 
There is a scheme for assialance 
with removal expen.ses 
F. L. RUSSELL, 

Chief Education Officer 


NEW ZlilALAND 

University of Canterbury 
Christebureb 

Senior lecturer or 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Applications are invited tor the above- 
mentioned position in the Department ol 
Accountancy. Applicants will be expected 
to possess u university degree, preferably 
with a recognised professional qualification 
in nccounlatrcy In addition, but 
consideration will be given to awllcants 
with university qualifications only. In 
special circumstances an applicant with 
professional qualifications who has npt 
oompieted a university degree Will be 
considered for a lectureship Lecturing 
experience and practical experience in 
some fields of accounting are desirable 
qualiflcatlons 

The salary is $NZ3.000 to SNZ6.400 p a. 
subject to a bar at $NZ4,400, commencing 
salary being in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for an appointee and his 
dependent family,-together with actual 
removal expenses within specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of aoDllcation may be 


Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
^ce), Marlborough House. Fall Mall, 
London. S.W.l 

Applications close on January 20, 1962. 

EDUCATION & 
CURSES • 

University College of 
Swansea 

piploma Course 
in 

toctaJ Administration 1968*70 

you 23 or over, and Interestad in 
•qciAL WORK? 

t'>'0-yeaf diploma in Social ^ 
fMmintstration Is open to men and 
■Jffi*** over 23 wishing to follow a 
“£ly®wlty course as a prepsTatlon for a 
P>J>i5“lonal training in social work. 
ll^erWew^ Is by mature age tests and 

Jlnqulrles and nartlculars from: The 


study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.O.E. *'0" M 
"AJ’ (all Bo^> l^don Unlv., 

B.8c. BcOn.i B.A,| BaCm LL.B,, also 
Diplomas.,OerUfloatoB. ^r. Bankers, 
Secretartalii i^atlstlcal, and other 
Professhmal Bjnras, P^jMctus Free from 
1^. Watcher. O.B.E.. LL.B., 

WolseyHall, Oxford 
Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Scon.) LiL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Xaw. Costing, Banking, insurance, 
Marketing, O^CJS. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers' and Btockjobbers’ course. 

Write today for details or advice, staling 
subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept, 083). St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, E.C.4. 01-248 6874. (Founded 1910 ) 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENa AND technology 

AN ADVANCED MANAGESENT SEMINAR 

A series of ten Tuesdty evening SN/ninari arringcd for Directors end 
Senior Msmigiri to diteuii pertinent business end management issues, 
commencing qn Tuesday, 2Jrd January. I9d8. 

Course Directors: Professor Roland Smith (Joe Hyman Professor of Marketing) 
Mr. M. Z. Brooke (Lecturer m Industrisl Administration) 

This Seminar is part of the Management Development programme of the 
Institute which also provides undergraduate and postgraduate degree rounes 
in Management Sciences. 

Further details and forms of application may be obtained from the Registrar. 
The University of Hancheiur Institute of Science and Technology, P.O. Box No. 
88. Manchester I. 


M 


ANCID-TRANSVAAL GROUP OF COMPANIES 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS HAVE BEEN DJICLARED payable to members registered in the books of the 
undermentioned companies at the close of business on the i5ih Deeeniber, lyby, in the case 
of preference shares and the 29th December, 1967, in the c:a.sc of ordinary and participating 
preference shares. The dividends are declared in the currency of the Republic of South Africa. 
PAYMENl from th(^ London Offue (in the case of companies which have a l.ondon C)ffice) will 
be made in United Kingdom currency and the date for determining the rate of exchange at 
which the currency of the Republic will be ton verted into United Kingdom (iirnmcy w'ill be 
30th December, 1967, in respect of preferente sliares and and January. njOB, in respet t of 
ordinary and participating preference shares. 

WARRANIS in payment of the PREFER 1 ’!,NCL dividends wdll be posted on or about 30th December, 
1967, and warrants for ORDINARY AND PARTICIPATING PREFLRKNCK dividends will be 
posted on or about Tuesday, 6th February, 1968, unless a material diff'ereme in exchange rates 
cKturs rendering a postponement netessary. 

'rHE REGISTERS OF MEMBERS of the companies will be closed as follows 
Preference shares—16th to 30th December, 1967, inclusive. 

Ordinary and participating preference shares—30th Dei ember, 1967, to 6th January, 1968, 
ini lusivc. 

The dividends are payable SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS which may be inspected at the registered 
office or London Office of the company. 


Name of Company 
(All incorporated in the Republic 
of South Africa^ 

ordinary (AND PARTTCTpaTING 
PREFERENCE) SHARES 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited 

Participating Preference 
Do. Do. 


Do. Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Anglo-Alpha Cement, Limited 

Ordinary 

Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa Limited, The Ordinary 

Consolidated Murchison (Transvaal) 
Goldfields and Development Company 
Limited ^ Ordinary 

Hartebcestfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited Ordinary 

Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
Limited Ordinary 

Virginia Orange Free State Gold 
Mining Company Limited Ordinary 
PREFERENCE SHARES 
Anglo-Trangvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited 

6 % Cumulative Preference 
Do. 5% Cumulative Redeemable 
Second Preference 
Anglo-Tranfivaal Industries Limited 

5i% Cumulative Preference 
Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa Ltd., The 

7% Cumulative Preference 
National Bolts and Riveti Ltd. 

6% Cumulative Preference . 


Amouiil of 
Dividend dividend 
Number in South 
Afrii an 
_Currency 


Interim in respect of fixed rate of 
5% per annum. 

Being the equivalent of one-half of 
the interim dividend declared on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares. 
Interim. 


Final, making 40 cents for the year. 


23.5c Final, making 37.3 cents for the year. 


4.3r Final, making 8 cents for the year. 
3c Final, making 3 cents for the year. 


'By Or de r of' the 

ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSGrtiDAtm) INVESTW^T 'O^ 

Seeret^jIfv Per : R. E. FINNEMORE. 

London Office— ,5) ' , . , , I^ad 

Bilbao House. ^ House, 

36 New Broad Street, gv t « ; JohaSin«lhurg;, ‘ . 

London, E.C.a. ; . «((* NiWertibet, 19167. 


nifJQuiflss and partlQulars from: Ths 
Rsttstrar, Uniyersltjr Cdlege ol 8wanssa, 
■%®fon.Park. Bwanssx. 

PNAppiJcations. prsfsnkly belors 

IB, thi^xh the Universltr 
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Ein Intercontinental Hotel 
auch in Frankfurt? 
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Yes, In Frankfurt too! An Intercontinental Hotel—the most modern 
hotel in town. 508 luxurious rooms. Clientele is international. Service 
impeccable and fast. Dining and entertainment varied and excellent: 
Dell’Arte Restaurant, Silhouette Roof Top Supper Club, Three Coins 
Lounge, Prolog Lobby Bar and the Brasserie. Karl Walterspiel is your 
host in the grand European manner. Call 
your travel agent or Intercontinental. gOTEL.^ ^ ^ 

initr-Continental tl 

A world of 39 fine hotels INTERCONTINENTAL 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 

THE niAQI DATES 
ORGANISATION 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 


OUR DOOR 
IS YOUR DOOR 
TO BUSirUESS IN 




ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN 
AGENCIES LIMITED 
no Bi'.hopsgate, Loridon E .C.2 

T,-1:01-588 3971 Tol.-x: 23346 


INVESTMENT 

ADVICE 

and 

MANAGEMENT 

for Continental European 
and Dollar Accounts 

Pension Funds and 
Other Institutional Portfolios, 
and Private Portfolios 
with Minimun Market Value of $ 600000 


e, AVENUE HOCHE - PARIS - FRANCE* 

Associated Banks in Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Chicago. Frankfurt, London. Lisbon, Madrid, 
Milan, New York, Paris, Pittsburgh, 

San Francisco, Stockholm. Zurich 

* eonUet A, d« JM«y, Dlrvctor 
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lln Inter-Continental Hotel 
si Geneve? 


Yes, in Geneva tool An Inter-Continental Hotel facing a breath¬ 
taking panorama of Lake Geneva, Mont Blanc and the U.N. Palace. 
400 of the most modern rooms in Switzerland. Central heating 
throughout, even in the swimming pool. Make the impressive 
dining/entertainment circuit; Le Carnaval Supper Club, Les Con¬ 
tinents Restaurant, and Les Palmiers for cocktails. Manager Max 
Blouet wi/l be delighted to show you the rest. Call your travel 
agent or Inter-Continental ^ 

HOTEL 

INTERfCONTINENTAl 

Inter-Continental GENCVE 

A world of 3 B fine hotels 

-- .... ^ 


WORLD SUGARS <,.. 

JLast year, we anticipated the January ’67 lows and the 
. recovery that fallowed. We were prepared for the sub- 
s^tient February decline, and advised of later substan- 
tially higher prices during April-Junc. In May and 
June^ we warned of coining big collapse in prices to 
August-September levels and the recent rise. 



The February 1967, high was forecast well in advance, 
as well as the sub.sequent low, also the higher prices later 
in 3rd quarter. 

This explaiins why our clients have been with us for 
so many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price 
projections on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, 
sugar, cocoa . . . 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currcntl v setrin R a number of the worid’s 
larg est coipoiations. An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements.” 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

— Subsidury of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
c ■ 122 Eist 42nd SI., Nfw York, N.Y. 10017 

34tll Yaar Wmld-Wlde Service Cible Addrtis: ECONOCRAM. Code: ACME 



above 
the line 
interest 

for the term investor 




TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 

BUILDING 

SOCIETY 


. 22>227 R«mI SU ImMm, W.I 


The total interest 
o/ 4 i% 

PtVfl on 

TERM SHARES 

means that 
Investments for 
an agreed period 
produce 

£7.13.2% 

where Income Tax 
IS paid at the 
Standard Rate 


SHARE 

ACCOUNTS 

For savers 
requiring ready 
accessibility to 
their capital 
produce 

£7.4.8% 

Where Income Tax 
IS paid at the 
Standard Rate 


MEMBER OF THE 
BUILDING SOCIETIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Authorised for 
investment 
by Trustees 


NRrZSM 

HernllMlMi 

hlBikPKik 

vlllitkMill 


Through correspondents end 
agents we are able to 
conduct a world-wide 
international banking 
business. Enquiries 
ere welcomed 
both in London ^ 

end at Head Office. JF 




As NewZeetand’e 
leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
andFiiLweoffera 
first class banking and 
information service. 



tneorpontod wM> limiiod in hhw Zo^nd 1H1 


London Main Office: 1 Oiiaan Victoria Street * EC4 
Piccadilly Cirous Office: 64 Regent Street * W1 
Haymerket OfliM Rmpl Oim Aicede * SW1 
r'l I Hj^uee ^BfiNdigo) 

, Meed Office: P«6. • NewZealind 
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The strength of a group 
of companies is In its 
ability to foster close co¬ 
operation between indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
in the Interests of research 
and development... and 
in the Delta Group of Com¬ 
panies more than one 
hundred factories com¬ 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources to provide the 
most advanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech¬ 
niques. The Delta Group is 
Europe's largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and its alloys in 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many industries which it 
serves. 





E)(TRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE • CABLES • PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS ■ GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS* BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS • NON-llRROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAaT eaEENWiCH, lonoon s.E.ie and Dartmouth strIet. aiRMiNleHAM 7 



red M A Newmper Authorlaed «s Second COua Mall 
PuMlabed by The looiiomlat Newspaper Ltd at 25 8 


Poat OfDce Dept. 
"treat 


St Jaroea's Street London 


i Printed in England Iqr Bleetrleal Preaa Limited (Web-Offaet Dlvlaloa), Barlow. 1 
S W 1 Telephone 01-030 0155 Poetage on ^la laaue UK Od . Overaaaa fd 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



nw Beonomlit IxCel IndIcMor 



Prloos, 

1967 

Ordinery 

Prtea, 

1953-100) 







Scocka 

Nov. 

967 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

^jCd' 

High 

Low 


29. 1967 

40V.22 

518-3 

520-9 

4-29 

16.767 

57/6 

45/3 

Sun Alliance 

54/- 

.. 23 

5IS-3 

506-6 

4 41 

16.597 

123 

94 

Tilihe Mar. A F. 

Y.I03 

24 

499-9 

494 6 

4 52 

17,200 

157 

120 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I36 

.. 27 

soil 

501-4 

4-46 

16*453 


18/7*4 

Vehicle A Gen. 

45/- 

.. 28 

504-7 

507-1 

4-42 

13.620 

MBO 

376 

Zurich Int. 

Fr.4S60 

.. 29 

507-9 

506-1 

4-42 

13.501 





-llfh; 

520-9iNevember22) 





Aroworioe, Etc 


xw: 

372-2 (February 28) 




13/10*4 

Allied Breweries 

l4/7*i 






16/7*1 

14/4*4 

Bass, Chsrringten 

14/4*1 

>rlMS. 1967 

Opdlnery 


Prleo. 

Chtnge Yield 

193 

Itt 

Bolt N.V. 

FI.I83*t 


Stecka 


Nov. 

on Nov. 

28/l’s 

ll/l’s 

Courage. B. A 5. 

23/9 

High Low 



29. 1967 

wiek 29 

25/- 

17/9 

Distillars 

24/- 






37 

W, 

Distill. Saagrams 

836^ 


■misf A Other Hneiiclol 



]7J 

Gulnnast 



•74'i 224»4 

i6 8 45-5 

rjh 4 W 9 

1350 2^ 

• 0 >i 50*4 

^ fH 

>9/9 39/« 

11/6 6IA 

1950 2 m 

U8 i«e 

10/3 019 

>3/9 37/1 

10/9 30/- 

SC- at 


AlftiiwM Bk. 
Ammrdim-Rot. 
Autt. A N.Z. Bk. 

B. d« Soc. G«n. 

B. of Afflorla 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. of N.1 Wales 
B. efSeocland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Paris P.B. 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOliA 
Bowmaker 
Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Charurhousa Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 


^5’ i;*> 

fIS. 3 I 25 +i? 

158^ -l«4 

vm +3d 

iyH —*1* 

SSjtm +iS 

Fr.207-5 -2 0 

tis 

«/- 

48/- +I0isd 

161 ^ -*4 


2C litf 

70/6 56/9 

42/- 23/4't 

7B/- 55/6 

35/3 23/- 

l8/7<i 14/Pt 

11/9 8/4*4 


164-5 

Commerzbank 

D.237 

+4-5 

no 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr.ll2S 

+0-5 

415 

CradIt Fonder 

Fr.508 

-4 

1970 

Credit Sulua 

Fr.S.2B0S. 

+ 110 

237 

Creditanstalt 


-4 

184-5 

Deutseha Bank 

+ 1 

173-5 

Dresdner Bank 

D.25B 

+4 

50*4 

First Nat. Qty 

854»* 

-h 

25/- 

Hambros 

34/9 

-1/- 


Hill. Samuel 

54/- 

-9d 

0^14 . 

38/6 

f^k'g. A Sh. 
KayaerUllmann 

-•s 

X 

Klalnwort Ben. 

26/S 

+6d 

Kredletbenk 

Fr.iSSOO 

-130 

125-1 

Kundenkredit 

D.18B 

f2 


W/6 43/9 

^/3 IS/KPs 

18/6 16/. 

62.700 

156 16/6 

'6/- sdh 

I'S ?73 

I i 

C7<i £ 51 , 

KlOO I0[750 

SP 

040 1840 

MW 1890 


1050 704 

iV” n.010 

4 ^ 


Sf T 

g!/> mu 

I ^ 

i ^ 

«/» 66/3 


W rndwnptlen 


Lambert L'Ind. 
Lloyds 

Lombard Bankliv 
Martins 
Modlobanoa 
Merchntlie Cred. 
Mercury Sea. 
Midland 

Montafue Trust 
Matt A GHndleys 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Set. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Credltbk. 
Keyaf Canada 
BgyjofSetlnd. 

Sodete General 
Standard Oank 
Suex 

SwiaBank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd.Dom.Tst. 
Waitmtniter 'B* 


Allianz Versieh. 
Att. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
E8ult.AU»vLlfb 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nedrlandn. 
Noithn. A Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential *A‘ 

Aoyal Exebange 


Fr.Allld "2 

S9h - »/- 
23/3 -3d 

28> 4-9d 

L.4i.250 -490 

21/4't -4<id 


w t:'* 

f^B.I3.850+250 

Fr.37S ■ ... 

Fr.S.23l5 +60 
Fr.S.3465 +115 
47/3 +119 

18/6 -6d 

76)3 -2/3 

%I0S0 +19 

L:I06.550 +430 


i /3 - 1/9 

»3d 

S98 +28 

SI/3 +8/9 


% ■ tiB- 

94/9 ..^8d 


Helneken %! 

lOV 22^ 

Nat. Distillers $4 

Scottish A Newc. 62 

Showerings 41, 

Sth. Afrian Br. 77, 

Truman. Hanbry. 30 

Wetney, Mann 15 

Whitbread *A' 9/2 

BuHdlngABulMInf He 
Assoc. Portland 59 

BPB Industries 24 

Cementation 12 

Cimenu Lahrge Fr. 

Cimiterles Briq. Fr 

R. Costain 16 

CrlttalLHope Bfi 

Eng. China Clays 44, 

Int. Paints 18 

Italcementl L.i 

J Lalng 'A' 17 

London Brkk IB| 

MarleyTlIe 19, 

Badland HIdgs. 23 

Rugby Portland 20, 

Tarmac 45, 

Taylor Woodrow 27 

Vanesn ifi 

G. Wimpay 39 

Catering* Hoaela* Etc. 
Assoc Brit. Me. 37, 

ATV W 39 

Butiln's Sh 

CBS is; 

Fortes 'A' 17, 

Gransds 'A* 50, 

Grand Metrop. I4j 

Lyons *A' 53^ 

Meca 'A' IS| 

Rank Organ. 48) 

Trust Houses 12 

dsamieela 

ANIC LI 

Albright AW. U 

Amer. Cyanamid. S2 

Badtsche Anilln D.! 

Bayer D. 

Borax Dafri. 22 

CIBA (Bula) Fr 

Dow 18 

Dupont 81 

Flams 38, 

General Aniline 82 

Hoechst 0. 

Hoffmn-La Rocha fr. 

ICI 51 

Leporte inds. 32 

Monsanto 19 

Montocttinl'idls. L.I 

Norsk Hydro. % 

Rhone Poulenc Fr 

5t. Gobain Fr 

Takeda Chemkal Y. 


CodAStoel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Oenaln tngwy. 


Fr.B2330 -150 
832 +S 
8A.I5-70 -0-75 


593 25 Flnslder 


Gelienklrchenar 

Grangesberg 


I23«t 81S 

173 109*4 

198-9 153-9 

JS. Slf 

B4 55 


Mannaamann 
Rhelnstahl 
Thyssan Huette 
Uglne Kuhiman 
Union &ael S.A. 
U.S. Stael 
Ualnor 

Eloctrlcel A Radio 
A.E.G. 

A. E.I. (Non Asi'n). 
ASEA 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chbrida Elearic 

Comsat 

Daca 

E.M.I. 

Elearelux 
English Electric 
L.M. Erlccson *B* 
Gan. Elaaric 
Gen. Elearic Co. 
Gen. Tel. A Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoovar 'A' 

I.B.M. 

I.C.T. 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

Marines Bull 

Matsushita 

C. A, Parsons 

Philips Lmp. Wkt. 

Plassey 

RCA 

Radio Rentals 
Rediffuslon 
A. Rayrolle 
Siemens 


Price. 

Change 

Yield. 

Nov. 

on 

Nov. 

29, 1967 

weak 

29 

%I32 

+2 

4-5 

f1!|09-9 

-0-1 

3 7 

%I2B 

%lll 

+ 'i 

5 6 

+3 

5 4 

%I69*4 

+4 

4-7 

Fr.lS7-5 

-8 3 

49 

8/6 

+ l*id 

3-1 

8Ws 

+>• 

5 9 

Fr.61-2 

-4-3 

4-6 

%428 

43 

3-7 

78/- 

^ 1/4*. 


Kr.2l5 

-2 

4'7 

850*4 

■4 

4-8 

83/- 

+ 1/- 

4-2 

Fr.$.l885 


2-7 

Fr.427 

-1-2 

2 9 

Fr.93 

+0-4 

... 

IS/6 

-7*«i 

5 I 

851 



128/9 

-7/6 

2‘7 

42/6 

-6d 

3 5 

Kr.l54 

... 

5 2 

57/9 

-f 1/3 

3 8 

Kr.228 

-3 

2 4 

8107 

+ 2*4 

2 4 

88/10*4 

8fi*4 


3 0 

3 3 

Y.7B 

-I 

6 4 

9919 

+6d 


1614 

+ l's 

0 7 

48/9 

-3d 

3 4 

8121 

+3'* 

14 

Fr,84 3 

-4-2 



Sony 

Y.744 

+ 12 

^rry Rand 
Tnofflton-Housc. 

858*. 

Fr.98-8 

-1 

-3 7 

Thom Elearlal 

102/3 

-9d 

Western Union 

832^ 

+ IH 

Waninbte. El. 

$7Sh 

+•• 

Acrow'A' 

48/- 

1 1/- 

Allied Iron 

19/1*. 


Assoc Englnrg. 


Atlas Copra 

Kr.l80 

-4 

B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 

T 

26/l*t 


John Brown 

Cohan 600 

-I0*sd 

1^ 

Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 

27'/6 

14/1*1 

-I0*sd 

+7*4d 

Delts Metal 

12/7*1 

' I0*ad 

Oemtg 

2^61 

I-2*4 

Edwa^s High V. 


+7*sd 

fi. Elliott 

26/3 

'9d 

Firth Cleveland 

19/- 

-1/3 

Guest. K. A N. 




GutcholVhgs. H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 

l. M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
KuHager 'B' 

m. a;n> 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
MltMiWthl Heavy 
Morgao Crucible 

-t-1- 

rimMjF 


Simon EnglM. 
SkefkoBiilMr 


nptton yieids ellew 6»r ttx M Bi. Id, IK C. ’ 


.10/10*1 3/10*1 JohnThompion 

70/3 49/6 Tuboleveatmtt. 

33/rs 26/4<e VkkbN 

63a 3M Tlioa.W.Ward 

9P^ 5/8 WemiMiEng. 

a.; (uid kqnden A County SecurMes. Ltd. fformerty 
Zembien tax. (I) To lateit data. (i^'Interim 1 


bimerty G, Eberstedt A Co. Iid3 
Interim alriea reduced or pasted. 
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^rlcai, 1M7 Ordlww y 
High Low 


Plica, Change 

f. Nov. on 

7%\H7 wook 


AmS Sullen 44/-* 

Aaoro-Nlciiolai 31/6 

Brit. Food* M/- 

Amoc. nihariM IQ/6 . 

Avon Producu |l26'a 

Boacham Group SO/6* 

Baghin Fr.X17 

BovrfI 36/- 

BrltCoeoaBCh. 3B/9 

Bril. Drug Haas. 35/6 

Broolta Bond 'B' 16/l't 

CoIg.fPaliiiohva f40 

Col. Sugar Raf. $A4 52 

EKpraaa Dry. ‘A* 9/4'i 

Fitch Lovell iO/3 

Gelgy Fr.S.4070 

General Foodi |M 

General Mllli S32*i 

GlaMo 79/- 

Helni S42't 

Horllclu 39/t(Fi 

Liebigs I4/I0'i 

L'Omt Fr.l2l8 

Motta L8090 

Nat. Canning 49/6 

Nettle Fr.S 2565 

Perrier Fr.140-2 

Procter Gamble S89U 

Ranks-Hovii 29/6 

Reckitt & Colm. 3^6* 

Roil Group 7/9 

Schweppes 16/- 

Smlchi* Food 26/6 

Spillert 13/- 

Tata A Lyle 35/-" 

UnIgate 13/3 

Unirever 49/7'f 

Unilever NV 185/- 

United Biscuits 30/- 

Motora, Aircraft 
British Motor 12/9*4 

Caterpillar Tract. SiTi 

Chrysler S54*« 

Citroen Fr.llO 

Daimler«Benz %606 

Dowty Group 22/6 

Dunlop 40/- 

Flat L 2825 

Ford (BDR) 26/6 

Gen. Dynamics S63*s 

Gen. Mts (Un.) 41/9* 

Goadvear 645*4 

Hawker Siddeley 43/-* 

Honda (EDR) 39/6 

Komatzu Y.I22 

Ley land Motors 71/- 

J Lucas 46/9* 

Massey Ferguson $C I6't 

Mlchelln ‘V Fr 739 

Nissan Motor Y 221 

Peugeot Fr 128 

Pirelll-Spa L.4073 

Rolls-Royce 46/IQ’s 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A* 6/4’* 

Smiths Indust. 19/- 

Ste*fr-Dmler-Pch %433 

Volkswagen %434 

Volvo Kr.l3l 

Westland 16/9 

Wllmot-Breeden 12/- 

Oflke Equip., Photo. 

Canon Camera Y.97 

Eastman Kodak SI46 

Gevaart Photo Fr.B.I560 

Gestatner 'A' 45/6 

Olivetti Priv L 3630 

Oulid 27/6 

Xerox ^5*4 

Paper A Publiehlng 

Bowaeer Paper 5I/7'* 

British Printing 16/4't ^ 

BunxI Pulp A P, 33/3* 

Crown Zeller. $43 

DRG 25/10’* 

Financial News 32/- 

Int. PuMlshlng 16/3 

Longmans Gp. ’A' 47/6 

Macallan Bl. P. IC.Z4’4 

McGraw Hill $49 

NewaoTcheWld. 18/4’* 

Reed Paper 39/3 

W. H. Smith 'A* 36/-* 

Thornton Organ. 23/- 

Wlgglns Teape 42/10*1 


Property 

Caplul A Countlai 
City Centra Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A’ 
Land Sacurltles 
Lon. Cty. Phold. 
Lon. March. Sea. 
Metropolitan Est A 
St. Martins 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. ImmoUlalre 
Stock Converse. 


8/6*4 

3B/10>s 

64/101* 

45/- 

I9/4'.* 

32/- 

11/6*4 

■"■'ir 

L^-5 

49/6 


AlHkieaASMpplM 
Angie Nornen 
Brit. A Comm. 


.low 


a>.Nif7 

ISb 

fin American 

m 

w 

P.AO.Oerd. 

29/tQ*s 


Swan. Hunter < 

&S!i065 

SwlS8lfr|BMrsr) 

S2** 

TWA 


4M 

Bijenkerf 



High tow 


Prioi, Change 
Nw. } on 
29.;1967 < wqek . 


Boon Pure Drug 
Brit. Heme Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennams 


MlaceHnoos i a 
Air tiquide 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Beitebell 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Da La Rue 


172 

Gaierla LiAysttc 

FrJ»M 

-f-0-5 

1-7 



Hays Wharf 

41/3 

-6d 

S-7 

370 

Galeritt Prccdos 

%370 


4-7 

160/- 

IOS/3 

Hudson's Bay 

151/3 

H 3/9 

2-5 

M/>'« 

Gratun Wara. 


-1/- 

2-9 

43/- 


Inchopo 

«/-« 

4 2/6»4 

4 ( 

m 

G. T. A. A P. 

m* 


5*6 

121 

99 

C. hoh 

Y.lll 

1 

S-4 

m 

GUS 'A' 

55/3 

-1/9 

3 2 


43/6 

Johnson Matthay 

74/- 

1/6 

28 

17/10's 

Heuae of Fraser 

21/9 

-1/6 

6 3 

1 15*4 

8IS 

Litton indunrla 

$113 

l-lb 


2210 

Inneveelon 

Fr.B1420 



93’i 

74»4 

Minneta M. A M. 

$92 

+ 2’. 

i 4 

9/7’i 

Inc. Stores 

13/9 

-9d 

40 

185 

119 

Mitsui 

Y.I27 


ss 

461 

Kerstadt 


+5 

2-4 


lO/l’s 

Pillar Holdings 

lO/IO’i* 

6d 

60 

385 

Kaufhaf 


+35 

2-4 


17/1’. 

Sears ‘A’ 

24/- 

|9d 

5 2 

821 

La Redouts 


-14 

21 

18/3 

ll/IO’a 

Sceaclw 

17/3 

-h4^td 

46 

306 

La Rlnaacente 

L375 

-4 

20 


19/4’. 

Thoa. Tilling 

22/6 

-2/- 

41 

3l/4*s 

Mark! A Spencer 

43/6 

-1/6 

3-6 


29/4’. 

Turner A Newell 

37/- 

-2/9 

58 

20^s 

Montgomery W. 

122't 

-l-'s 

4-4 

58*4 

45*. 

Union Carbide 

$46’. 


4) 

2-79 

Mycr emporium 

lA.4-20 

-01 


8^ 

S/9 

United Glass 

7/10’. 

f6d 


230 

Nackerman 

%336 

+8 

3-9 

35/6 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

35/6 

-1 1/4’. 

19 

236 

Nouveda Gala. 

^.288 

-1-8 

1-4 



All 





O.K. Bauara 'A' 
Printemps 
f rovid. Clechg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tcsce Stores 
United Drapery 
Wool worth 

Toxtlloa, Clothing 

A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Calico Printers 
Carrington A D. 
Coau. nns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sawing Cot. 
Snia Viscosa PrIv. 
Stevans, J. P. 

TelJIn 

Toye Rayon 
Vlyalla Int. 

VVast Riding W. 
Wookombers 

Tobuce 

Brit. Amar. Tob. 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobac. 
Rembrandt 


FI.58-2 2-5 

m ■ i/’ 


11/10*1 -7*id 


- II 

19 

1 6 

3 4 

73*. 

56 

Utilltloa/Rolla 
Canadian Pacific 

2 

4 2 

732 

660 

Chubu 

47 

2 5 

804 

696 

Chugoku 

2/1’. 

4 7 

36 

32 

Cons. Edison 

4*ui 


2494 

2158 

fi.B.E.S. 

-1/3 

42 

1780 

1480 

Intercom. 

to 

2 5 

735 

650 

Kanial Elec P. 

t 15 

4 6 

447*. 

322 

R.W.E. 

1 1 

2 7 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gm 

3 0 

4 6 

35/9 

22/3*4 

Invoat. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 

l'3 

5 2 

20/9 

69/6 

14/6 

44/3 

Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd. 

1 6*. 

1 5 

24/1*1 

12/9 

British Asaeu 

42 

3 2 

2i/4*i 

15/10*1 

l3/4*t 

Cable A Wireless 

I 1/6 

2 0 


Foreign A Col. 

.. 60 

2 2 

22^ 

15/10*. 

GioboTel AT. 

9d 

4 2 


28/4*a 

Induatrial A Gen. 

! 7’. 

0 3 

160-4 

Intorunie 

3/- 

5 8 

227-2 

219-4 

!»’• 
169 3 

Morcantllo Inv. 
Robeco 

Rolinco 

4^sd 

4 6 

30/3 

17/- 

Wittn Inv. 


$C.6I’* +2>4 

Y.668 +3 

Y.700 -IS 

$32’* 

Fr.B.1466 -I 42 
Fr.fi.l690 I 54 
Y.670 +9 



Aquitaine Fi 

Brit. Petroleum 6< 

Burmah OH 61 

Cla. Petrolas Fi 

Gulf Oil f 

Mobil Oil $ 

PetroFina Fi 

Royal Dutch £ 

Shell Transport SI 

Sun Oil Calif $ 

Stan. Oil Indiana f 

Sun. Oil N.J $ 

Texaco Inc f 

Gold Mlnea—Pinnnee 

Ashanti 11 

OFSrr 9! 

Anglo<Amerlan £ 

Charter Cons 4/ 

Cons. Gold Fids. I( 

General Mining \* 

J’burg Cons 2! 

Rand Selection 11 

Union Corpn. 13 

Minoa A Motels 

Alan Alum. $( 

Alussulsse Fr 

Amer. Mot. Cllm. $^ 

AmsI. Tin Niger. 7/ 

Anaconda $* 

C.A.S.T. 3S 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 6( 
Da Beers Defd £1 

Falconbrldge $( 

Inter. Nickel $1 

Kennecott $< 

Lonrho N 

Mount Isa 4S 

Penarroya Fr 

Reynolds Metals $^ 

R.tZ. 87 

Rhokana 41 

Roan Sel. Trust 71 

Selection Trust 11 

Union Mlnlere Fr 

Zambia, Ang.-Am, 71 

Plentationa. Etc 
Assam Cons’d. 3/ 

Cons. T A Lnds. 63 

Guthrie 31 

K inds A Low. 3/; 

17 

Plantation Holdgs. 2/< 


MonGy MariiGl Indicators 

Sterling did not at any time stay long below the ofBciel ceiling of 
$2.42, and the Bank of England continued to buy dollars, though 
on a much reduced acaie. The forward diacount on eterling aattiM 
to tc from last week's Itc, so that the annual intaraat coat 
came down to a more reaeonable 11 par cent The covered 
arbitrage margin m New York's favour on throe-months swaps of 
Euro-dollar/U.K. local authority loans was cut to 1 per cent, and 
the uncovered margin for seven dayc remained above 2 per cant 
in London'a favour. 

Transury Eill Tendave 91-Day Tender 

Amount Avarafc Alietted Issue 

Oaaeof (£mn.) Applied ratees at Mix. Out- 

Tender Offbred for Allocment Rate* funding 

1966 91-Dar s. d. % 

Nov. 25 150 0 279 9 134 9 04 21 2.300 0 


Key Money and ArUtmge I 
London: November 29 
Bank Rate % 

(fram 6 * 1 %. 18/11/67) B 
Deposit ratasi 
7 days' nacia: 

Clearing banks 6 
Discount houses 6*4 

Loai authorities 6 '*- 8 *ift 

3 months' /Imd: 

Leal autheritlM 7*« 
Finance houtes 8 
7 days' 


7 days' no«lee 6 

3 months' 6 F 4 

Covered Arbitrage 
Margina (3 montfis') 
Treasury Billa 
Buro^lar/Ull iecal 


Eure-atariing dapoaits 

(In Pens); 

2 dayi* notice ^ 

3 months' 3^' 

NEW YORK 
Treasury Mila 4 96 

Carta, of Oopeait 5 25 
Siiarllbgt 

Spot rate S2‘42 

Forward dlieount 
(JmSHtfo'): *4 ants 

Romsrard cover 

(3 mantlaf): 

Annual Inc. eon 1*49^ 


In fovoor efi 
Lmc weak 
N. York *■ 

N.York l> 


Thu wak % 

London I"" 


* On Novamkor 24tli. taridar»for '9t< 
47 par cant, higher tendera being 
thia week waa fof £200 ailtllen 9I>^ 


srOt^bHb,* 
Ming allottod In 
OI-da/Mlla. 


blQa, at £9B 2a. l^,,aeeurad 
ittod In foil. The oRar for 


V s i e ovra d Atbifoiata Mofgliii (7 dfyi*) 

Burs'Gailw/OlC lacel 

MiChorityloaiii Lo^ M ^ 

■ttiwdollar/IMafbaiik Upden V*m London T" 
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he International Trade Fairs of Germany 

.offer a complete range of products oq;anized strictly 

ccording to Trade Groups and categories 

.are a meeting'place for exhibitors and buyers from all 

vet the world and for the leaders in business and industry 

give experts the opportunity of meeting and talking 

nth other experts 

.provide a unique chance to see the country’s beauty 



Sales are being made at Germany’s Inter¬ 
national Trade Fairs. Here experts discuss with 
experts, manufacturers with buyers and 
decisions are being made on product designs, 
prices and marketing policies. 

Why particularly here? 

Because each Fair is organised in the interest 
of one specific branch of industry and displays 
examples of all the latest developments. Because 
special care is taken to provide the excellent 
service and facilities that Fair visitors expect. 

Germany’s International Trade Fairs 
cover the entire range of both capital and con¬ 
sumer goods. 

For further information apply to: 

• German Embassy, Commercial Information Office, 
6 Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7,Tel.: (01) KNI1271. 

• AUMA - Ausstellungs- und Messe-Ausschuss 
der Deutschen Wlrtschaft e.V., 6 Koln, 
Engelbertstrasse 81a, Tel.: 219091/92 
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BUILDING BIG 

For Economical High-Volume 
Amm onia Production 

Big, new, single-train ammonia plants by Kellogg are 
helping to meet growing world needs for more ammonia, 
primary source of fertilizer nitrogen and basic building 
block for a host of modern-day chemicals. 

Throughout the world, 20 Kellogg-designed ammonia 
plants, with a combined design capacity of over 17,(HK) 
tons/day, are in operation, producing ammonia from 
natural gas or naphtha feedstocks. And 13 additional 
plants are in various stages of engineering, construction, 
and start-up. 

Behind Kellogg's success in ammonia arc over 30 years 
of leadership in the development of commercial tech¬ 
nology for the production of low-cost ammonia. Kellogg 
innovations in pressure reforming, gas compression, 
ammonia synthesis, and waste-heat utilization have 
built increased efficiency into every part of the ammonia¬ 
making process and have made possible ammonia 
production in greater quantities and at lower costs than 
ever before. 

An organization of unusual technological breadth and 
depth, Kellogg is uniquely equipped to handle all phases 
of a new project—^from laboratory research, pilot plant 
testing, and process engineering, through design engin¬ 
eering, equipment selection, procurement, construction, 
and plant start-up. 

Throughout the process industries, Kellogg’s highly 
skilled professional staffs have earned a strong reputation 
for building sound investments in the future. Call on 
Kellogg today and start them building yours. 


KELLOGG*9 LARGE-PLANT AMMONIA EXPERIENCE* 

LOCATION 

CAPACITY 

ST/D 

IN ON SUCCESSFUL 

START-UPSTREAM TEST RUN 

Luting, LoiiiHiana 

600 


X 

X 

Beatrice, NobruHka 

600 


X 

X 

Michoud, Louisiana 

000 


X 

X 

Yazoo City, Mississippi 

1,(K)0 


X 

X 

Dillingham, England 

972 


X 


Dillingham, England 

972 


X 


Dillingham, England 

972 

X 



Karnia, Ontario, Canada 

1,000 


X 

X 

Avondale, Louisiana 

1,000 


X 

X 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 

600 


X 

X 

Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

1,000 


X 

X 

Pemis, The Netherlands 

1.000 


X 


Dolle, West Virginia 

1,000 


X 


Dormagen, West Germany 

970 


X 


Beaumont, Texas 

1,000 


X 


Dorger, Texas 

1,000 




Hopewell, Virginia 

1,000 


X 


Geismar, Louisiana 

1,000 


X 


Tortre, Belgium 

1,000 




Niihama, Japan 

825 


X 

X 

Uinbogintwini, 





Union of South Africa 

600 

X 



Port Neal, Iowa 

600 


X 


Sterlington, Louisiana 

1,000 

X 



Priolo, Sicily, Italy 

1,000 




Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

1,000 




Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

1,000 




Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

1,000 




Bandar Shahpur, Iran 

1,100. 




1 Newcastle, N.S.W., Australia 600 




Dodge City, Kansas 

600 


X 


(Not Available) 

1,500 




Clairton, Pa. 

1,1.50 




Sakai City, Japan 

690 


X 

X 


*A8 of August 1007 


T INTERNATIONAL 

lkJlll4M\J\3rl3r CORPORATION 
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Meet Mr Vance 

Cyrus Vance has got Cyprus 
patched up—and given himself a 
boost in Washington. But the 
patch may not stick, page 1031 . 
And a lot of Greeks think their 
colonels’ government has backed 
down far too easily, page 104 G. 



The war for Jenkins’s ear 

British -businessmen should bury 
the hatchet with the Labour 
Government, while waiting to see 
how ministers swing their own 
axe, page 1029 . Present estimates 
suggest that the year ahead may 
see a rise of around 5 i per cent 
in prices and 5 ^ per cent in total 
demand ; the latter needs to be 
cut back, even though some recent 
guesses at the balance of payments 
in 1968 may be too gloomy, page 
mG?. 


What India needs 

India’s political uph^av^ * are 
showing that one-party ruje was 
not so undemocratic after all, 
page 1032 . How the chaos in 
West Bengal has hit the economy, 
page 1048 . 



An historic heart 

The growing and important 
science of immunology has en¬ 
abled the first human heart 
^^fJ*phmtation to be undertaken 
a fair chance of succciss. Bttt 
‘5 poses other problems for 
abetow, page 1635 . 


A strike for him 

Now that Mr Wilson has been 
publicly identified with defeating 
a silly strike—^by the train drivers 
—^he may have learned that a 
tough answer turncth away 
wrath, page 1030 . 


Unquiet flows the Jordan 

Palestinians, on both banks of the 
Jordan, arc in the front line of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict; their 
views should be heeded more 
carefully—by both sides, page 


Canada’s mini-budget 

A brave start, rather than a coh- 
vincing solution to Canada^s 
mounting inflation, page 1068 . 


The World 


VOLUME CCXXV Number 6485 


The War for Jenkins’s Bar 
Strike One to Wilson 
A Chance from Vance 
What India Needs 
An Historic Heart 


1037 Making sense of rents ; Transport ; Letter of 
intent ; Parliament ; Education 


1042 International Report: Unquiet flows the 
Jordan ; The other Arabs ; Britain and 
Europe ; Greece; The Mediterranean ; 
Russell tribunal; India ; Berlin 
1053 American Survey: Book-keepers at war ; 
McCarthy for martyr ; SteeVs spiral ; 
Alabama boxed in ; Over-extended image ; 
Student power ; Giving away fish ? 


1060 A Challenge to Congress 



Business Brief 1064 The foot-and-mouth dilemma 


Sums for the Chancellor | 

Ottawa’s First Step 

International: Euratom's Euragony ; Euragri- 
culture ; Computers ; Germany and France ; 
Holland ; Preferences ; Domestic appliances 
Britain: The strike that wasn’t ; Sterling ; 
Britain's reserves ; Road Transport ; American 
banks ; Science ; Shipbuilding ; Art-buving 
Investment: London market ; Takeovers; 
Plantmakers; Unit Trusts 


Stock Prices 
and Yiel^ 
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Devaluation 

Sir —Since devaluation I have been to Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Finland, and just before 
the event was in France. 

While several British manufacturers, with 
the notable exception of Leyland Motors, 
have immediately stated that they will be 
increasing prices, in some cases, such as that 
of a n^ijor science publisher and active MP, 
by the full devaluation percentage, it is 
interesting to see what is being done in other 
countries: 

Many foreign firms selling to Britain have 
in fact cut their prices to Britain and also the 
other countries, such as Denmark, New Zea¬ 
land, Spain, etc., who devalued. They have 
lowered their export prices by several per 
cent, and expect the agent to carry part of 
the cost of remaining competitive. Volkswagen 
and Renault have increased by about 7-8 per 
cent on prices in Britain, while Britisli makers 
have not even bothered to reduce their 
Gennan prices’ 

I have spoken to some large exporters here, 
who say that within six to ten months they 
expect to have regained all their British 
market share, while overseas much goodwill 
is being lost to British exports as a whole 
through the profit-mindedness of British 
manufacturers who have no intention to go 
out and sell with added effort if they can 
keep their prices higher and make more profit 
without extra work. 

Naturally, in Denmark and Spain, devalua¬ 
tion also has brought price and income con¬ 
trol, not simply a rather gentlemanly and 
shaky system of more or less voluntary 
restraint which is being adopted over here. 

If one talks to foreign businessmen, one 
gets the feeling that devaluation has cost 
Britain a lot of money for a very short-term 
benefit which will not last, and in the end 
effect simply pushes up prices and even further 
reduces the value of the pound.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, W. P. Jaspert 

London, NW3 

Teachers 

Sir —^There are so many inaccuracies, if not 
outright untruths, in your latest comment on 
the teachers' dispute (December 2nd) that it 
is hard to know where to begin to put the 
record straight. For the sake of simplicity, 
may I take them in the order they appear, 
though this is not necessarily their order of 
importance ? 

The sanctions programme did not open 
during Sir Rpnald Gould's “absence at an 
international conference." It began in Sep¬ 
tember when Sir Ronald was in this country. 
However, if your intention was to suggest 
that action was launched in his absence, and 
that he would have stopped it had he not 
been absent, one can only assert that the 
suggestion is absolute nonsense. Sir Ronald 
and the union's president addressed a message 
to all the members who were about to take 
part in Ae sanctions stating the aims of the 
actioit 

You are quite wrong in suggesting that 
the union has changed its mind** about 
school meals supervision. Not in living 


memory has it insisted that supervision be 
compulsory; on the contrary, it has been lor 
years seeking an end to cqmpulsion and to 
have ancillaries to run school me^s under 
the general supervision of the haao ^^ttacher. 
This is now a firm prospect at a Mult of the 
union's action. 

There is also more than a ** promise p( an 
inquiry " into the cmployihent of ** untjUali- 
fied " persons, and among the serious p^le 
outside the NUT who would consider banning 
them from the schools are the Secretary of 
State and the local education authorities. It 
was Mr Gordon Walker himself who told 
the union that he felt a working party could 
work out a timetable to “phase out the un¬ 
qualified with a clear commitment on all sides 
to achieve this end." Subsequently the local 
authority organisations also accepted that a 
solution to the problem could be worked out. 
It is absurd, in any case, to suggest that the 
union wishes to exclude trainee teachers 
from doing class practice, or exchange 
teachers from overseas. It co-operates fully in 
both practices. 

It is, I suppose, something that you con¬ 
cede the working parly in Burnham “can 
do no harm at all." If you were more closely 
in touch with developments in the schools 
you would realise it can, in fact, do a great 
deal of good, for if, as now seems likely, it 
leads, among other things, to an end of the 
primary/secondary differential, it will bring 
belated justice to the primary schools, who 
received great tribute from Plowdcn, but who 
have not in salary matters had the recogni¬ 
tion they deserve. 

You end, characteristically, with a sweeping 
and totally unsubstantiated assertion that the 
NUl' has consistently acted against the in¬ 
terests of senior teachers. Since the majority 
of such teachers are in memberdiip of the 
union it would be monstrous if this allegation 
were true. It is not, but it would hardly be 
like you to admit you were wrong, or even 
to concede that “senior teachers" support 
the union's actions and salary policies as 
strongly as their younger colleagues.—^Yours 
faithfully, Fred JarVib 

London, WCi National Union of Teachers 


inbreeding to a very low level and all evidence 

Sreedimt RemMTttWilQn. 
Muk M<M(teting Bokrd 

Thamos 'Surrey 


Sritam*s Choice 

Sir —^You have been good enough to review 
“ The Alliance of Necessity " (November i ith 
this year), but did not make clear what the 
book is about. Perhaps you will allow me to 
add a word about this. 

The main argument is that, given the 
forces in play on the world scene, it is 
imperadve that Britain diould persevere with 
an individual role-—something it would have 
to abandon after it had been Europeanised 
^e Commonwealth and Anglo-American 
friendship are still assets. These, the book 
contends, would have to be liquidated if 
Britain should ever merge, economically, 
politically, strategically with the new Europe 

“The Alliance of Necessity,** tnoreovei, 
attempts to restate “the political case for 
an American initiati\fe.*' This is a key point at 
a time when proposals for a North Atlantic 
Free Trade Area are being canvassed. Your 
review does not mention it. 

1 cannot ask for room in which to correct 
errors over the minor, incidental topics to 
which your review devoted itself. About the 
Balliol election, however, the book only has 
a footnote and it suggests that the episode 
raised questions which the more powerful 
opinion media of Britain should not have 
hu.shed up. What is so funny about that ^ 
About styles of dress in the City and We^r 
End, comment in the book is part of a 
political analysis and, despite your review, 
it is not an exercise in nostalgia. 

But I should like to indicate the ground 
that the book, as a whole, tries to cover, and 
that is what I hope this letter will do.— 
Yours faithfully, Lionel Gelber 

London, Wt 

Promotion 


Cattle Breeding 

Sir —In the article “Foot and mouth: What 
happens next time ■*" (December 2nd) is the 
sentence : “ And after a quarter of a century 
of artificial insemination British dairy herds 
are becoming dangerously inbred." This state¬ 
ment is totally unfounded. 

Inbreeding means the mating of animals 
which are more closely related to one another 
than would be pairs chosen at random from 
the population. The fiore closely related the 
animals mated togethjffr, the greater will be 
the level of inbreeding in the offspring. 

Artificial insemination enables a bull to sire 
many thousands of offspring but this does not 
necessarily result in inbreeding. For a signifi¬ 
cant increase in the level of ii£reeding to take 
place, the bull and the cows on which his 
semen is used must be closely related. In 
artificial insemination organisations, practical 
measures arc employed to ensure tlmt such 
matings cannot take place indiscriminately on 
a scale which will have a deleterious effect on 
the country's cattle. Evidence of the success 
of the meAods used is given in die study Of 
the pedigree British Friesian breed, which 
showed that the level of inbreeding in 
artificially sired malei and females bom in 
i960 was actually less than in their contem¬ 
poraries rired by natural service. 

There is no cioubt that the properly ajUumed 
use of bulls in artificial inienunation can teep 


Sir —^1 notice that Major Douglas (of Social 
Credit) has been promoted to colonel in 
yotir iiBUc of DcccinbcT 2nd. In some obscure 
way 1 associate this with the devaluation of 
the pound.—^Yours faithfully, 

Bristol, g H. D. DICKENso^ 

Kashmir 

Sir —As a Kashmiri, and one whose family 
was driven out of their ancestral home by 
the same Indian troops that Mr B. Zutshi 
(November i8th) waxes so eloquent about, 1 
feel I have a right to make a reply. Mr 
Zutshi's analogy with British troops in Corn¬ 
wall is ridiculous. In Cornwall Britidi troops 
arc in their own country; Indian troops in 
Kashmir are the symbol of an alien eountiy 
trying to impose its will on an unwilling 
people.—^Yours faithfully, L H. Mw 

Brussels 


Decimalisation 

Sir —^As you wrote (November 25th) the 
devaluation of the £ from $2.80 to $24^ 
allows “the American penny to look the 
British penny in the face for the fiiat time.” 

Does this mean that there is a better chance 
of Britain's obtaining a sensibly siacd unit 01 
currency, a dollar-sized unit, when d^imaliM* 
tion is iiiuoduic4Ml in 1971 ?—Yours fdMmh 
Arlesheim, Suntzertand Charle s Savao* i. 


'AOE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT MEW TOfUE.^N.T 


SECOND CLASS P08TA0E FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT MEW TOI». 
PuMiahiNl wMkly tvtry Saturday. Sfty-two timas a year in Londoa. England 
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What man has 18(^0001^ 
speaks 47 langu^es 
h» electricity 
in hb blood stream 
spends a lot of hb time 
in aeroplanes... 


4 



The AEi man-representative of a great 
international organisation (Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited) which 
employs upwards of 90,000 people, 
has 67 factories, in 12 countries, and 
teams of engineers and advisers 
ready to step into aircraft and 
talk electrical and mechanical 
engineering and electronic 
business anywhere in 
the world 

Under the hats of an 
AEI team, and in their 
Briefcases, is the 
accumulated 
experience of 
such fiifns as 


Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thomson- Houston 
AEI men have a deep 
/ understanding of the 
application of electrical power 
and the control of processes 
for industry-Qil and petro-chemical, 
paper, sugar, steel and aluminium 
and many others They will negotiate 
to build for you a complete power 
station and power network, or sell 
you a fractional horsepower 
electric motor 

Associated Electrical Industries 
International Limited, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London S.W.1. 


a subwdmy ofAafoeiaia^ & 9 Gtncaf 


715fB 
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(Times change. So do flight time.s. 
And with them 

the time you have for reading.) 



T HERE’S never 
been any reading _ 

to measure. (How oWISS 

often have you found 
you had too much . 

or too little to read A 

on a trip?) 

So Swissair is 
looking for stories 
as long or as short as its flights. 

We’re really particular about 
this. Let us give vou an example. 

The flight from Zurich to 
Munich takes around SO min¬ 
utes. In that time you could 
read Stanley Ellin’s frightening 
story, “Specialty of the House”. 

You could, we say. We don’t 
insist you read that particular 
story. Maybe you know of 
another 50-minute story that’s 
equally breath-taking and time- 
consuming. Would you tell us 
the title? 

Or maybe you can’t think of 
one at the moment. But you 
might know the right story for 
one of our other flights: 


Swissair is looking for Short Stories 
Mini-Short Stories. 

And Bermuda-Short Stories. 



We’ve had a few ideas about 
what the stories might be: 

a) We thought one might take place ui the 
country you’re just flying over. Or the 
author might be from there. (If both, 
so much the more exciting.) Example: 
Paolo Paoli, The Fox of Venice, when 
you’re flying from Zurich to Athens. 

b) We thought it might give you an odd 
sort of feeling to be flying to the city 
where the story is laid. And the author 
would be from the same town. There 
aren’t many stories that offer both, but 
we do know of one. Eduard Piker’s 
Fish in the Net when you’re heading 
for Prague. ^ 


c) We thought it would be 
exciting if the scene of the 
^ story was your point of ori- 

iTDRIFQ destination. Or both. 

And then to cap the climax, 
if a Swissair plane was invol¬ 
ved. Example: Ian Fleming’s 
lES. 007 arrives in Geneva from 

London. On Her Majesty’s 
Service. (Though this one is 
only for awfully, awfully fast 
readers.) 

Perhaps you actually know of some 
stories that fall into one of these three 
categones. Do tell us about them, so that 
we can decide whether we have the right 
reading matter for passengers on ail our 
flights. Stories timed to measure To make 
^e time simply fly. 


R S. Naturally we've thought about our 
guests from overseas, from Africa, the Near 
and Far East. But this is rather complicated 
IVe don't believe anyone would want to read 
an eighhhour-and-flfteen^minute story or a 
sixteen-hour-andforty-minute story at one 
sitting. 

After all. you spend a good deal of time 
eating. So we think it will be quite enough to 
look for stories that reach from one Swissair 
stop to the next. Say from Tokyo to Manila, 
from Bangkok to Calcutta, from Santiago 
to Buenos Aires, from Chicago to Montreal 

In a couple of years we'll be flying super¬ 
sonic. And then the European short stories, 
or at least the Bermuda^short stories, will do 
for even the longest flight. 


ehauM/oot cytoia §iH/mat/to 
Attv0rtl$lf»g m§n»gm, SwistW V 4 
eott 0fflC9 Bom 929 
S021 Zwteh SwntoHoiid 


I kftow of • tiory 


Namo of atory 


minutat iong tuitabte for a flight 



4 ^ 
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...and Ferranti make half of Britain’s producti< 


Microcircuits are those tiny components replacing 
transistors and revolutionising the whole field of elec¬ 
tronics. Many organisations in Europe today claim the 
capability to manufacture them. Most just assemble chips 
or dice imported from the United States. 

There is just one organisation outside the United 
States with complete research, development, mass produc¬ 
tion, marketing and applications capability. Ferranti. That 
is why nearly half of all microcircuits made in Britain are 
manufactured by Ferranti. i 

A Ferranti bonus 

Ferranti microcircuits offer a unique bonus to design 
engineers in Britain and in Europe. Ferranti is the only 
European organisation that can co-operate with them at all 
Stages from R & D, through large volume production* to 
a pplication and ser vi ce. 

Larger scale integration 

Such co-operation is absolutely essential, because even 
today's microcircuits are only milestones on the road to 
LSI - Larger Scale Integration. 


Today’s typical microcircuit carries 50 to 100 compor 
per chip. In terms of cost'speed ratio they give 301 
better results than discrete components, and are at 
ten times more reliable. New Ferranti microcircuits u 
development carry as many as 500 to 600 component! 
chip, giving cost speed ratios up to 300 times better. ^ 
LSI, so much more of equipment capacity is determine 
the microcircuit manufacturer. For successful applic£ 
of LSI, close on-the-spot co-operation between compo 
supplier and the electronics industry is absolutely vits 

The only total capability in Europe 

An authoritative US source recently estimated th 
would take some $25,000,000 for any organisation to t 
build up a competent microelectronic capability 
scratch. Faced with this sort of entrance fee, most Euroj 
aspirants to microelectronic capabilities have been 
tent to lease their production know-how from 
organisations 

But in any sector of advanced technology, such & 
rowed capOTility will always be strictly limited. It wul 
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i this little 



h of knowledge that only ormnal research and de¬ 
nt experience can furnish. This in turn will limit 
^ forward, in particular the ability to desi^ and 
components aptly suited to European design re¬ 
nts. Lack of such components will curb the scope 
ligent buying by Government, the Services and by 
ironies industry. In a rapidly developing held, 
vice removed from the source of innovation is 
ily fatal. 

as taken Ferranti 14 years to master silicon semi- 
or technology - the basis of modern microelec- 
Commissioned Ferranti plant is large enough to 
l^ure and assemble the entire British requirement 
circuits. 

fanti microelectronic technology compares fav- 
with the most advanced in the United States and 
‘ly complete capability outside it. 

OSS the entire spectrum of electrical and electronic 
ond equipment, the Ferranti organisation offers 
integrated research, development, production and 
i^n capability, 


FERRANTI RECORD IN SIUCON 
SEMICONDUCTOR TECHNOLOGY 

1953 In an era dominated by germanium, Ferranti recog¬ 
nise its limitations and initiate a massive R&D pro¬ 
gramme into silicon’s potential. 

1954 Ferranti produce UK’s first commercial conductivity 
modulated silicon diode. 

1955 Ferranti produce world’s first commercial Diffused 
Silicon Rectifiers. 

1959 Ferranti start Britain’s first large scale production 
line for double diffused silicon MESA transistors. 

1960 Ferranti start Britain’s first large scale production 
line for silicon planar transistors. 

1962 Ferranti introduce Britain’s first range of digital 
microcircuits - Micronor 1. 

1965 Ferranti commission Gem Mill production facility, 
which now produces 50 % of all British microcircuit 
dice. 

1966 Ferranti commission Barrow plant, capable of assem¬ 
bling whole present UK requirement of microcircuits. 

1967 Ferranti win Queen's Award to Industry for outstand¬ 
ing technological achievement in microelectronics. 



First in Advanced Technology 

London Office; MiUbenk Tower. MiUbank, London, S.W .1 • Tel: (01) 834^11 


HoUinwood, Lancashire • Td: ( 061 ) FAIIsworth 8000 
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Hey Councillor, know what they call yo 
and your chums down on the new estate 



Councillors can sometimes find 
themselves In the firing line simply by 
trying to keep the peace. With the 
Ministry of Housing on one side and the 
tenants on the other. 

Obviously, when a council plans a new 
estate, they're bent on getting the most 
for their money. 

Often this means pm-pricking 
economies. 

Unfortunately, such economies some¬ 
times result in false economies. 

Consider, for instance, the case for 


aluminium windows. 

Frequently, aluminium windows are 
passed over purely on the basis of 
initial cost. 

Yet. unlike wood, aluminium frames 
can't warp or rot and need only a wipe 
over as the windows are washed. 
(More important, they need none of 
your maintenance budget.) 

Then there's the touch tenants 
appreciate 

Aluminium windows are supplied 
ready-glazed and completely 


weather-stripped. 

Which means the tenants won't 
have to spend their time draught- 
dodging. 

But enough. 

We'd just like to point out that 
Domestic Aluminium Windows Ltd 
of Broadplain. Bristol have produced 
a rdnge of frames from E &E. Kaye 
extrusions that are comparable in 
price with wood 

And the blazes with the money 
you save thereafter. 


Aluminium in action 



Alcan (UK)Limited, Alcan House, 30 Berkeley Square, London,'W.1 









/ Saudi Arabian Airlines \ 
are 24 places ahead ^ 

niy Saudi Arabian Airiines can fiy you to twenty-four places in Saudi Arabia Our 
C-9 jets span the desert effortiessiy and meet the Boeings that bring you 
irelessly to Saudi Arabia, via Frankfurt and Beirut. We fly the direct route I 

to Saudi Arabia but we go out of our way to please you - like giving you / 

a choice of four different entries if you travel first class on our / 

^ intercontinental service. Your Travel Agent has full details. / 



MEMBER OF I AT A 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRUNES 

109 Jermyn Street SW1 
Reservations Tel: 01-734 8694 
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A Pye radiotelephone fitted to any vehicle means up-to- 
the-minute information Instant location, immediate diver$ipns, 
contingency planning, emergency orders—all available with 
a Pye radiotelephone Government services throu^cut dte 
U K such as police, fire and ambulance, plus commerce 
users of all types specify Pye mobile radiotelephones. 

Pye TdeccHiuiiiiiilGati<Mi8 Limited are flie 

of ndiotdeiAaiie eqi^aneiit fa die world. 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LIMITED CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND TELEPHONE CAMBRIDGE M222(0223<6I222) TEin(t 1 l «6 
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^9 The War for Jenkins's Ear 


t IS inevitable that there will usually be some division of 
notion and opinion between a Labour Government and 
lost of Britain’s capitalist businessmen. But what is not 
icvitabic is a widening of that division to a state of open 
(indictiveness and enmity, where even, the basic essential 
iiinimum of mutual confidence is lost. Britain has lately 
nmc very close, to just that disunity, and both businessmen 
Hid ministers need to consider what they are doing. 
Businessmen first. Devaluation has provided the country 
I'ith an opportunity, and everyone (but especially industrial- 
sis) will suffer if it is now thrown away. One danger arises 
ificausc the foreign creditors to whom Britain is in pawn— 
tiid whose opinions and confidence will at least partly deter- 
nine what policies Mr Jenkins can follow—arc mostly men 
khi) ha.vc an initial suspicion of Britain’s socialist government, 
rhey tend to look to the opinions of their ideological kin 
JTiong British businessmen and bankers to see how much trust 
I seems wise to put in the new exchange rate and new policy. 

impression they are getting from too many British 
iusincssmen is that national ruin is the certain result of any 
lolicy under Labour -rule. Nerv^ are so raw that the pound 
otters at a quite false report that Mr Aubrey Jones has 
oined the disparagement parade. 

Internally, the opportunity provided by devaluation is that 
year ahead seems certain to be one of economic growth, 
fhe rise in export orders, plus new domestic production that 
las become profitable now that imports are more expensive, 
buld by themselves add nearly 3 per cent to Britain's annual 
atp of gross national product before the end of 1368 . A 
iniultancous rise in domestic purchases will probably boost 
increase in total demand to between 5 and 6 ? pel* cent,* 
Mr Jenkins has intimated that he will almost cer- 
^nly” have to cut this back. There can be arguments 
^ut by how much, but at least the 3 pcir cent growth seems 
iile because it would be a sort of growth that would positively 
**:ncfk the balance of payments.. One would have thought 
this would make British industrialists ^j^hirpicr about 
bdr investment prospects than foi*'some time past. 

Instead, many of them are clearly deep in the dumps. The 
j^nfederation dl. British Industry’s statement this week felt 
Uc to say only that industrial managements should *'recon- 
investment programmes giving wherever possible the 
^efit of th^ .doubt to ihe of economic, stability 

Mhe country.” There is a real possfbility of aomc export ,and 


investment opportunities being missed because of this attitude, 
which is compounded partly of what might be called the 
industrial battered baby syndrome, but also partly of 
political aversion, and probably chiefly of a large clement of 
sheer mental weariness. For the country’s and their share¬ 
holders’ sakes, businessmen should be urged to shake them¬ 
selves out of this excessive gloom. 

They should also take comfort from the pereonalities in 
Labour’s new economic team. Mr Jenkins at the Treasury 
and Mr Cro.sland at the Board of Trade belong to the pro¬ 
gressive centre of British politics, and it is absurd to regard 
them as envenomed opponents of either the profit motive or 
the upper middle classes. What is unfortunately true, and 
has to be said, b that businessmen have temporarily lost all 
respect for the leadership of the Prime Minister. If this is to 
be restored in the next few months, say by presiding over 
such collapses as that of the engine drivers’ madness this week 
(see page 1030 ), it would also be sensible to put a temporary 
damper on most of the activities of Mr Shore, and Mr Bcnn. 
Lectures on interventionism for national efficiency from them 
to some of the most experienced industrialists in Britain are 
increasingly considered to be something very hard to bear. 

At this stage the homily to businessmen is inevitably 
succeeded by a homily to Government, and what luis been 
sauce for the industrial gander becomes sharper sauce for the 
Westminster goo^c. Ministers need to realise that the real 
^gcr against the Governlinent in thv past three weeks has 
been aroused not by the fact of devaluation, but by . the 
measures (and lack of measures) accompanying it. 

^ The object of devaluation is to switch resources into exp^Hs 
4 iid ' investment. This should comprise ifertc economic 
.iinperativcs, admittedly all of them very tough for a Labour 
Government to bear. First, costs should be held down by 
some ^rt of statutory restraint on excessive wage ris^. Second, 
consumption shovdd be checked by allowing prices to rise 
while becomes do not. Third, profit margins should rise 
above their depressed level of the recent stagnation years, so 
as to, pfoyide i^th the cash , and incentive for increased 
investment. 

The Government has funked imposing the first two 
measures,,ajnd moved,in precisely the opposite direction on 
.The majority of its intezrii^l measures on devalua¬ 
tion day struck deliberately at industrial profits, apparently 
with the excuse that steps like a rise in corporation t^ are 
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psychologically desirable in order to placate the trade unions. 
Unsurprisingly, howeyer, no confidence or good feelings arc 
engendered anywhere by the spectacle of the Government 
hitting industry on the head and saying “ I recognise this is 
sqme^at invidious, but I deem it will have a comforting 
effect on Mr Albert Griffiths.” The world merely wonders, 
up to the last minute, whether the C^vemment will really 
have the guts to sec Mr Griffiths off. 

As Mr Callaghan’s successor, Mr Jenkins has had to come 
in to pick up some of these pieces. In his inaugural speech on 
Tuesday, under the worst possible conditions, answering an 
eniergency motion by Labour left wingers who thought that 
there should be no deflation at all, he did well to pick up at 
least a few of them. He made it clear that he will cut back 
consumer demand, even if he was less than convincing in 
explaining why measures are being delayed until next April. 
(“ We do not want to dig a hole and leave it empty. We 
want it to be there only when the export demand is ready to 
fill it, and we think the budget is likely to be about the right 
time for this further excavation ”.) Actually, it was a different 
sort of hole that prompted the Government not to take further 
internal steps on November i 8 th. But a big next question is 
what sort of restrictive measures Mr Jenkins will choose for 
his coming gruesome budget. 

Industry is clearly seething with the awful thought that he 
might conceivably put the main weight on to income tax, 
perhaps with another massive rise in the standard rate by 
something like gd to gs in the £i. It is right to say that this 
would have all sorts of undesirable disincentive effects in most 
of the wrong places, and also that Mr Jenkins seems less 
likely that any other possible Labour Chancellor to turn his 
fancy that way next spring. But Mr Jenkins’s problem is that 
the three wiser courses of deflation are all anathema to his 
party. One would be a statutory wages freeze ; enough said 
about that. Another would be an increase in purchase or 
sales taxes, and their extension to household necessities not 
covered at present ; with devaluation already bound to spur 
on a large increase in prices next year, all sorts of voices 
would be raised against that. The other would be a cut in 
tho.se parts of government expenditure that go to increase 
consumers’ spending power: such as by charging 2S for 
medical prescriptions, giving next April’s increase in family 
allowances discriminately to really poor families only, and 
positively encouraging Tory councils to raise rents to tenants 
who can afford to pay. 

If Mr Jenkins could dare to do any of these things, or a 
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mixture of some of them, he vywid have len neod n 
savage cuts in other government <ixpcn<tourc, 
ductivc capital expenditure on roads and cdu^tibti said 
like. This axe on all government spending ‘i» the lavbi 
recommended weapon of British indus^, thi^ 

be said in mitigation of the CBFs apparent bbobaion yUnUk 
the CBl thinl^ it has some reason to fear that the pfe 
planned increase in government spending next year m 
amount to nearly 2 per cent of gross national product. Add 
to the nearly 3 per cent needed for strengthening the bak 
of payments, divide into the 4 ^ per cent total growth wl 
is the most that msiny people think the economy can af 
without overheating, and it becomes apparent that 
arithmetic would actually force private manufacturing in^ 
menl to go down. Certainly, government capital expend! 
should be reined back if there was any danger of that hap] 
ing. Otherwise, savage cuts in it should be regarded as 
the fourth best alternative: after a strict incomes po 
more discriminate social services, and extended sales tax( 
These considerations may help to explain to reason 
ministers why businessmen have become so tetchy tow 
them. It really is not all something that has been woi 
up in sinister conspiracies by Sir Paul Chambers’s unsc 
cabal. Perhaps a fair balance of criticism would be t 
sometimes some businessmen have shown more pera 
vindictiveness than ministers, but generally ministers 1 
shown more economic culpability. However, the times 1 
now provided a new opportunity and new responsibi 
Hitherto, there has been genuine disagreement within gre 
of businessmen, and within groups of ministers, and wi 
groups of experts, about one of the basic requirement 
policy ahead : there have been opponents and propon 
of devaluation in every group. Now devaluation 
happened, and there is much wider agreement about the 
things to do to make it effective. In private—and thi 
wholly new—the same broad prescriptions would air 
certainly come from most bu.sinessmcn, most civil serva 
most economists, the new Chancellor and even the Pr 
Minister himself. The difference is that the last two arc 
hibited by having to look over their shoulders, not at 
watchdogs for the International Monetary Fund (who 
mostly, if not wholly, a reassuring sight), but at their ( 
Labour left. Their job now is not to let that sight deflect tl 
from their duty. This is the time for British industry to b 
its hatchet with the present Government, while waiting to 
how ministers themselves wield their own axe. 



Strike One to Wilson 

By supervising the collapse of the engine drivers' go-s|ow, the Prime 
Minister has seemed to line hirhself up with those who are 
fighting to stop wage inflation by conciliation 


At least someone can be grateful to Mr Albert Griffiths and 
his reluctant band of engine drivers. By Tuesday the leaders 
of the drivers’ union could see that their members were by' 
means universally mucking up train schedules as they 
cQuld have done ; they knew that British Rail had decided 
to make a proper fight of it ; and it was plain that their rivals, 
the National Union of Railwaymen, were not going to help 
at all. So they had to call off their absurd go-slow. Not too 
^piprisingly, they allowed it to be called off on Tuesday night 
m|6ide No 10 Downing Street, which wai one up for Mr 
Hiarold Wilson personally. It was bad luck that they went 


on fumbling around through the wee, small hours, so 1 
the news missed the morning papers. 

The railways board seems to have given nothing signific 
away. The drivers’ union will in future be consulted b 
about the manning* of all trains, and about promotion 
their members^ well-paid jobs. They should have been c 
suited about the recent settlement between British Rail < 
the NUR anyway. The union’s leaders were reaHy flgb] 
not for their members’ interests, but fur their own digni 
and jobs.,Now the nonsense about who sits wh^re on'tr 
(Mr Ray^ Gunter’s phrase) is over. What this ridicot 
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^ugh in the event not very harmful, nonsense shows is 
impending collapse of the authority of the sillier sort of 
ie union leader ; and also the continuing uncertainty 
ilaycd by the Trades Union Congress. 

he TUC’s only visible contribution to a settlement of 
dispute seems to have been the suggestion that guards’ 
s should be put back again on the end of trains while 
cussions continued between the employers and the two 
tually distrustful railway unions. Mr Gkorge Woodcock 
s lent his authority to the suggestion that one of the rail- 
all too few recent agreements actually to improve 
[king efRcicncy should be thrown back into doubt. Maybe 
las not meant to be taken too seriously; just An indulgence 
public consumption while greater sense was driven into 
lain heads in private. But it is a worrying tactic. 

L one way or another, Mr Wilson’s name Ls directly 
kiated with the rejection of the sloppy option in labour 
htions. This matters. There is no assurance that the Prime 
bister, faced with a slightly tougher union and a slightly 
indefensible claim, will not in future intervene in big 
lour troubles after the No. lo style of his much-observed 
r Macmillan—by appeals to patriotism and concessions lo 
iation. But he has seen that the tough line can pay off. 

[t is impossible to give a really sound tip as to where the 
a big labour dispute will break out. On Thursday the 


las been a better week for President Johnson than most 
the weeks he has Ijecn having lately. He has seen the 
St public opinion poll show a rise in the number of 
lericans who support the Vietnam war, and a sharp drop 
he number of those who want to get out “ as quickly as 
sible,” after three months in which the trend has been 
rkcdly the other way. He has also welcomed back to 
^hington the man who stopped two of America’s allies 
ag to war with each other. Mr Cyrus Vance’s mediation 
he Cyprus quarrel has been a masterpiece of shuttlecock 
lomacy. It took him half a dozen trips apiece to Athens, 
kara and Nicosia to get the Greek and Cypriot govern- 
its to agree to terms that prevented the Turks from 
iding Cyprus ; but get them he did, though President 
karios is still reluctant to cut his national guard to size, 
ilr Vance had several things working for him. The killing 
Turkish Cypriots at Ayios Theodoros and Kophinou in 
l-Novcmber put the Turks in a strong position, and they 
lined home their advantage by the speed with which they 
loyed their military superiority. It would have taken a 
•ng Greek government to refuse any concessions, and the 
mcls in Athens arc not a strong government : it is to 
ir credit that they never tried to whistle up support at 
tic by beating the nationalist drum. So the makings of a 
Icment were there. But it could still have gone wrong 
Ir Vance had been less than a very deft operator indeed, 
s is the job of a mediator : to provide the weaker side 
^ a ladder it can climb down^ and to discourage the 
nger side from raising its demands. Mr Vance’s success 
ioing just that will comniend him to Mr Johnson for a 
im to high office in Washington. He was Mr McNamara’s 
uty in the Department of Defence for four years, so he 
ws how Mr McNamara has imposed civilian control on 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation was stiff-necked on 
the brink of a fight with its pilots. There the politicians cOuld 
afford to set the balance right by getting tough with the bosses 
of a nationalised industry. In the bus industry Mr Frank 
Cousins is facing the Government once more—this time 
in an attempt to keep some thousands of unnecessary 
bus conductors riding around on routes that could become 
profitable with one-man bus operation. The national 
negotiating machinery for municipal bus companies has 
already broken up in confusion,- and there are now strikes in 
at least ten large provincial cities: the Prices and Incomes 
Board report on the indui^ry is coming in a week or two, and 
is likely to suggest just the kind of improvements that Mr 
Cousins’s union is likely to be against. 

That could provide the Government with its real test, 
political as well as industrial. The importance of Mr Griffiths 
is that he has put a good head of steam behind the growing 
anti-tradc-union-leadcr feeling in the country. He has also 
allowed Mr Wilson to behave like the tough guy that many 
people thought they were voting for in 1964 and 1966. 
Heaven help what the International Monetary Fund would 
have said had the Prime Minister behaved in any other way. 
But still, with this and that and Mr Jenkins against wage 
inflation, the pmspect looks brighter than for some lime. But, 
however bright in the long term, the prospect is certainly for 
strikes in the short term. The Government’s nerve must hold. 


the military establishment. He has now added to this a 
demonstration of his own powers of crisis management. There 
arc several talented people who could take over the Defence 
Department from Mr McNamara ; but Mr Vance has 
established himself as probably the best qualified of the lot. 

Mr Vance has got Cyprus fixed up for the time being. 
But people had better realise that, even if there is not going 
to be a war this year, the essential problems remain. The 
success of his mediation has been hailed too easily as a break¬ 
through to a permanent settlement. The truth is much more 
prosaic. 

The Greek and Turkish forces who landed surreptitiously 
in Cyprus will with luck be withdrawn from the island. 
On the face of it, the withdrawal of about 7,000 Greek troops 
represents a major step towards a sane Cyprus. But whether 
this will make the island automatically a safer place remains 
to be seen. Who will now control the Greek Cypriot national 
guard? In some ways the situation has gone back to the 
early days of 1964—^though one hopes that the mayhem of 
the Greek Cypriot private armies of those days is unitoeatable. 
dne possibility is that a number of Greek officers wifi remain 
behind “ on contract ” to the Cyprus government ; the 
Turks might just accept this. But on balance it is arguable 
that there wdll be more chance of a repetition of Ayios 
Theodorus and Kophinou if the Greek tiwps go than if they 
stay. ^ 

Unless, of course, by some near-miracle a formula is 
evolved at the United Nations which leads to genuine 
demilitarisation all round. If the Cyprus question is ever to 
be resolved it is imperative that the momentum provided by 
Mr Vatic^ and to a degree by U Thant, should be 
maintainedi^llie danger is that, as the present crisis recedes, 
the whole question will be swept under the rug. Senior 


A Chance from Vance 

But not even Mr Johnson's successful mediator has 
got to the bottom of the Cyprus issue 



io;^2 

American diplomats realise this ; the signs are that Washing¬ 
ton is going to stay with the problem in earnest. 

The Turks remain adamant that the starting point for 
a real, final settlement is recognition that the i960 treaties 
arc still legally valid. President Makarios is equally adamant 
that they arc as dead as the dodo ; the gulf between the 
two sides is still enormous. If the Turks turn out to be willing 
to withdraw' their legally established military contingent of 
650 men it will be an extraordinary reversal of their whole 
position. Yet paradoxically the Ankara government and 
Archbishop Makarios have a curious identity of interest. 
They would both prefer the island to remain independent 
than that it should become a dependency of Greece. At the 
moment sentiment in Nicosia in favour of union with Greece 
is at an all-time low, though in altered circumstances it 
might well revive. The rational thing would be for the 
Makarios government to talk directly with the Ankara 
government ; but this presupposes a degree of rationality 
which is totally absent in the eastern Mediterranean. True, 
in recent weeks some Cypriot ministers have dropped hints 
that they might be interested in such a change of tack, but 
so far there has not been a flicker of response from Ankara. 
Much of the complexity and confusion which surrounds the 
Cyprus question stems from a basic contradiction in Turkey’s 
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policy. It wants Cyprus to remain independent, but it refi 
to deal with Makarios. 

It is hard to be optimistic about Cyprus. At timei 
seems to have a death wish. But, apart from Mr Van 
defusing operation, there have been one or two rays of h 
in the past days. For example, the world has overlooked 
fact that Cypriots have not actually been massacring e 
other as they did in 1963 and 1964. This is partly because 
the presence of the United Nations peace-keeping force, 
it may also be a sign that the Cypriots themselves may 
acquiring a sense of political maturity. Second, the ci 
has provided the occasion for a modicum of effective 
operation between the State Department and Mr Thant j 
his lieutenants. Given the hostility between them on Vietnj 
this is encouraging. If Cyprus is not to blow up again t. 
will need to work together in the coming weeks. Athens i 
Ankara may listen to the Americans, Makarios may lister 
Thant, despite the archbishop’s much publicised fear t 
an expanded mandate for the UN pcacc-kecping fc 
may encroach on Cyprus’s sovereignty. If the Cyprus probl 
is ever to be remov^, it will need a concerted effort by t 
with power and leverage. And it will all have to be di 
in a way that docs not give the Cypriots the feeling i 
fate is being settled over their heads. 



What India Needs 

Not so much an alternative to the Congress party 
as a revival of Congress 


For many years it was an accepted truth that what India 
needed to complete its democratic structure was a coherent 
opposition capable of forming an alternative government. 
This was when the Congress party held power continuously 
and overwhelmingly at the centre, and, with the brief excep¬ 
tion of the communist regime in Kerala, in every state. The 
Congress was lorn by incessant personal feuds. Its administra¬ 
tion at the centre, notably in Nehru’s last years, was 
notoriously indecisive, and in the states only moderately com¬ 
petent and sometimes immoderately corrupt. How much 
better, the world agreed, if there were an alternative govern¬ 
ment ready to take power, whose mere existence would at 
least shock Congress into mending its ways for fear of getting 
thrown out. 

Since the February elections, Congress has been thrown 
out in more than half of India’s states- -either by the voters 
or by defeat later in the state assemblies. The results arc 
now showing how over-optimistic the old analysis was. It 
makes sense to argue over the colour of one’s stucco if, but 
only if, the walls beneath it are sound. Beneath the parliament 
tary formalities, democracy implies a whole range of 
institutions, conventions and habits, the product usually of 
many years of slow development. There arc few countries, 
even in western Europe, that can take for granted the 
solidity of their democratic framework, and India certainly 
is not one. But one-party rule, from 1947 to 1967, provided 
a remarkably effective substitute. It was this, not just the 
rule of Congress as such, that India’s voters overthrew in 
February. 

The trouble was that they did not vote for an alternative 
but for half a dozen alternatives. In most states Congress 
remained far the largest party even when it no longer com¬ 
manded a majority. The result was that even if most people 
Iwihese states wanted to end Congress rule, this could be 
£%ieved only by opportunist alliances. It was not so bad 


when these were based on existing anti-Congress majorit 
But soon after the elections Congress governments began 
fall through the defection of some of their supporters to 1 
opposition. If these defections had any ideological base it v 
nowhere visible ; they seemed always to be prompted by, a 
duly rewarded with, the fruits of office. Two can play l 
game, of course, and the fall last month of three non-Congr 
governments and the all-but collapse of a fourth was due 
so much to the natural instability of any alliance of expc 
ency as to the mere reversal of the process that had broujS 
two of the four into existence. By now, crossing the fle 
for promotion has become endemic. The new goveriimr 
of West Bengal and Punjab are l)oth headed by font 
ministers of the old governments who defected with sm 
groups of followers bearing a factitious party label. 
Hariana, where rule from New Delhi has been imposed in 
the holding of fresh elections, the scuttcring of politicia 
from one side to another had become almost a daily evri 

These antics arc not universal. Several slates have .solic 
based Congress governments. In Madras a single rival 
the DMK (a local state’s rights outfit), is big enough to foi 
an apparently equally solid non-Congress government. It m 
be that in some states a reasonably stable coalition will ta 
shape as a coherent alternative to Congress rule. Thi.^ ^ 
happened in Orissa, where the conservative Swatan 
party is running the government in a smooth alliance w: 
a group of men, who have left the Congress party. These a 
people who sec Orissa as'a pattern that might be follo^^' 
even in New Delhi itself one day. But in most parts of In^ 
there just are not enougli* people who agree with each oi' 
on enough important political matters to form a real alte' 
live to Congres.^^ It is a choice between Congress and- 
worst—chaos. 

Indian i|leniocrats may well wonder whether there was 
more genuine democracy around in the bad old days of ^ 
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Every ton of coal 
wensehc^ 
our balance of 

ps^moits 

so vriiafs been devalued then? 


Coal hasn’t 

Coal is the only fuel which places iro 
burden on our balance of payments. It is 
right here - avi^ble for use. It costs us 
nothing in foreign exchange. And now 
with devaluation its price advantage is 
even greater oompardd widi other fods. 
The whole of the value of coal pioduc* 
tion is a net gam to our economy. Now 
mote than ever Britain needs its coal 
industry. 

Coal beats produetloii records. Goal'' 
has increased its productivi^ )^y 40% in 
six years. Nowit is at an all timehi^, and 
this year output per man is already up 
over seven aM a half per cent on last 
year. If other industries could match 


this productivity record, Britain would 
have few economic problems. 

Coal wins exports. Coal earns Britam 
money through direa exports. Follow¬ 
ing devaluaaon lit is likely that these 
wOl be boosted oven more in die future. 

Coal is efficient. Britain’s coal industry 
is the most technically advanced in the 
worid. Other cduntries, including the 
USA, ate adopting its equipment and 
techniques. 

Coal cute costa. This winter. Coal is 
prochicing dectricity at the rate of only 
0.55d. per unit. New develoi»nents 
should improve this performance still 
fiuther. And direct use of coal gives the 
domestic user heat at a price he can 
affiird. 

Coal pays off. A large investment has 


been made in Coal. But now it is 
almost complete and we can enjoy the 
dividends. They are good dividends, 
nch dividends. They mean cheap 
heat and power and economic wedtb 
for Britain. It makes good sense to 
collect them and let Coal get on with 
the job it IS doing so well., 

You can 
depend on 
Britain^ new 
coalindustay 

T *^ "- . . . . . . . 


ts$md on behaff of the eoal industry b\ tkt Sanonat Coal Board 
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PA M A A quarterly 

KX+ £L= n # ECONOMIC 
vV nr Wfc REVIEWS 

As from l8t January 1968, the number of ElU Quarterly Economic 
Reviews will be increased from 68 to 62 A complete list of these is 
given below With coverage extending for the first time to Cyprus 
and Malta, virtually every country m the world is now covered 
These changes mark a further step in thp progress of the service of 
Quarterly Economic Reviews. Not only has the number gone up 
from 11 in 1952 to 62 in 1968, but the quality and coverage of the 
service as a whole and of each individual review have shown a 
steady improvement over the years This belief is supported by the 
growth in readership, which has enabled us to provide a continually 
improved service at a price unchanged since the inception of the 
reviews 1b years ago 


S«rial Numbers and Tltlaa of Raviaws 


56 

Algsria, Morocco 

22 

Finland 

34 

Norway 

61 

The Arabian 

Paninaula and Jordan 

62 

Former French 
Equatorial Africa, 
Cemaroun. Malegeay 

36 

Pakiitan, 

Afghaniaton 

1 

Argentina 


Republic 

36 

Peru, Bolivia 

2 

Auatralia 

Austria 

62 

Former French Watt 
Africa Togo 

38 

Phlllppinaa, Fermoio 

3 






23 

France 

39 

Portugal and 

4 

Belgium luxamburg 

49 

Germany (Federal 


Ovaraaaa Provincaa 

6 

Braill 


Republic) 

7 

Rhodaala. Zambia. 
Malawi 

11 

Canada 

9 

Ghana. Sierra Laona, 
Gambia Liberia 

44 

Southern Africa 

13 

Central Amanca 





12 

Ceylon 

24 

Greece 

40 

Spain 

14 

CiMla 

25 

India Nepal 

41 

Sweden 

16 

Ghina, fiong Konb * 


Indonaaia 

42 

Switxarland 


North kONa ^ 


Iran 

64 

Syria, Lebanon 

16 

Colombia, Ecuador 

53 

Iraq 


Cyprua 

56 

Congo, Rwanda. 

21 

Ireland 

60 

Tuniaia, Libya, Malta 


Burundi 

27 

laraol 

43 

Turkey 

10 

Continental South 

Eaat Aaia 

28 

Italy 

45 

United Kingdom 

17 

Cuba. Dominican 
Republic. Haiti 

29 

Japan, South Korea 

46 

47 

Uruguay. Paraguay 

USA 


Puerto Rico 

30 

Malayaia Singapore 
Brunei 


USSR 

18 

Denmark. Iceland 


48 

8 

Eaat Africa 

31 

56 

Mexico 

Middle East Oil 

67 

Vanaxuala 

The Waat Indies, 

19 

Eaatarn Europe North 

6 

32 

Netharlanda 

British Honduras, 

51 

Eaalarn Europo South 


Bahamas, Bermuda. 


33 

Naw Zealand 


Guyana 

20 

|ogrt (U A R ). 

59 

Nigeria 

60 

Yugoalavia 


The annual subscription to one review (4 issues and an annuel 
supplement) is £10 Airmail postage £1 5$ extra. Discounts are 
offered to subscribers to more than five reviews (up to 37 per cent 
for all 62) Single copies £3 For details write to 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

London Haadquartars North Amanca' Waat Europa 

Spancar House. SO East 42nd Street, 137 Avanua Louisa 

27 St Jamas a Place New York. Bruasals S, 

London, SWI NY 10017 Baleium 



HowAteost 
stnKtures 
to make the 
Mans^mg 
Directoi^ idea 
posaUe... 
...attheFmaiice 
DirectiM^ idee 

Atcost take a professional look at your plans for modernisation 
or expansion, and develop structures which wtH allow 
your ambition to be married to your budget The range 
of Atcost precast concrete structures is now so versatile that 
any kind of industrial building can be erected quickly and 
economically—-from elegant, flat-roofed 2-storey office blocks 
to clean, spacious, fire-resistant factories and stores 

Yet Atcost structures are low in initial cost maintenance-free 
and built to the highest specifications m the industry 
Atcost are many times bigger than any competitor m 
this field big enough to enforce rigid quality control in all the 
Atcost factories that provide a nation-wide service 

Modernise. Expand Consult Atcost On versatility technical 
specification speed of erection, back-up service 
and downright value-for-money, Atcost offer you the 
best deal for industry. Chock today. 



BUILD FOR INDUSTRY 

Berkeley Square Houie. Berkeley Square. London W1 HYDe F$tk 0i02 
Atcost (Scotland) Limited, 1 Melville Terrace, Stirling Stirling 2532 
Afcoit (Franca) S A. 1 rue Retsini, Paris 9a 775 37-65 5 523 6/ 45 
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the international research and advisory organisstion 
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;;ongress monopoly of power. There was certainly more 
pvemment. Thus in West Bengal the rivalries between the 
ommunists and their coalition colleagues have brought 
requent disorder and occasional violence. The state 
ovemor’s dismissal of the coalition on November 21st led 
nmediately to even more ; sec page 1048. Things can hardly 
ontinue at the riotous level they reached in Calcutta last 
,'cek but with the communists and other left-wingers in 
pposition again West Bengal looks set for a long spell of 
rouble. 

Indians have a sombre warning right next door of where 
lis kind of trouble can lead. It was the reckless manoeuvring 
t the politicians that gave the Pakistan aripy its excuse— 
nd a very reasonable excuse—for seizing power in 1958. 
liings have not gone nearly so far downhill in India : a 
lir comparison is between the punch-up in the West Bengal 
ssembly last week, which ended with the chief minister cut 
y a flying block of wood, and the riot in the East Pakistan 
isembly in 1958 when, after one party had got rid of the 
peaker by having him formally declared insane, his deputy 
as set upon by a rival party with chairs, microphones and 
ible lamps, and died a few days later. Yet the last 15 
lonths have suggested that India could be in the first stages 
[ a process that ended for Pakistan in General Ayub Khan. 
The best guarantee against that has been the existence of 


something that Pakistan never had : a nation-wide mass 
party accustomed to power and generally reidy to use it, 
whatever errors, omissions or straightforward misuse there 
may have been in the process. The real fault of Congress 
has not been that it had too much power and abused it, 
but that Ibo often it failed to use the power it had, whether 
because of the personal tcmpcraincni of its leader or the 
factional divisions within the party. Today a heavy respon¬ 
sibility rests on the central legislature and the central govern¬ 
ment, whi(;h arc .both securely in Congress hands. The 
immediate requirement of Indian democracy is not an 
alternative government. So long as a real alternative—a 
government, that is, based on more than a shared dislike of 
Congress—is impossible, what is needed is that the party 
which still holds most of the levers of power, and the support 
of 40 per cent of the Indian electorate, should recapture a 
sense of direction. This does not mean a return to the political 
ide^ that Mr Nehru had in 1947. India’s place in the world, 
and its ideas about the best way of running its own economy, 
have changed quite a bit since then. But it docs mean that 
Nehru’s daughter will have to make a series of difficult 
decisions even if these offend some members of her party. 
Mrs Gandhi’s job is not to hold the Congress party together 
come what may. It is to restore to India the dynamism and 
the sense of purpose that it had 20 years ago. 



An Historic Heart 

That transplanted heart in Mr Washkansky of Cape Town opens up exciting 
prospects—but there are moral, and legal, worries, too 


cart surgery always gets a good audience. In these days, the whole medical world is anxiously awaiting from Cape 
hen so much is heard about people with fully functioning Town is news that the transplanted heart has taken. The 
carts who arc in other respects dead, and about stopped central problem of transplantation is how to stop the person 
[*arts that can be restarted, this muscular organ should have receiving a new organ from rejecting it as alien. Immunology, 
elded first place in public interest to say, the brain, which the study of the process by which the body recognises some- 
as now been established as the seat of the emotions as well thing that is “ not-sclf ” and refuses to accept it, has been 
5 of everything else that keeps a person in any meaningful one of the growing points of medicine for at least 20 years, 
nse alive. But no. Kidneys can be successfully transplanted If a person’s body did not have this ability he would succumb 
id have saved many people’s lives ; yet it is the successful to any infection that attacked him. But the process can go 
ansplantation of a human heart, carried out at Gape Town wrong. An excessive immunolopc^ re^tion to a foreign 
st weekend, that attracts the headlines. substance produces asthma or hay fever. A faulty labelling 

The operation was successful, but the patient may die. of “self” as “not-sclf” provokes immune reactions against 
Knd an American baby Hved only seven hours after a trans- a body’s own components,, which certainly the cause of 
lant later this week.) The medical bulletins on the Cape some diseases—pernicious anaemia, for example—and 
own patient were not so blunt as that. But it is what they possibly a factor in others, such as rheumatoid arthritis, 
nounted to. Technically, the transplantation of a hearty With transplants, immunological research is trying to find 
more complicated and difficult than that of a kidney. Infi something that will suppress the immune reaction to the 
ic latter case, a patient can be made fit for the operationff foreign organ without suppresfling the same reaction to 
f the use of an artificial kidney beforehand, and the actual^ infections. At present, cytotoxic drugs? (that is, diugs which 
sertion of the donor’s kidney ^d joining up its vessels toL act on actively dividing cells and are a spebij&c tci^tment for 
lose of the recipient are fairly routine procedures. A surgeonp cancer) arc used ; they leave the body very ^therable to 
^tempting a heart tra^plant ^as to do more, and moreT infections, so that while the patient is receiving ^^em he has 
licky, stitching of arises and veins; ^in addition, he is ^ to be mused in an ultra-sterile environment. But in the future 
aerating on a severely ill patient whose circulation has to a great deal'>dll be heard of and-lymj^dio^ic siMlim (ALS). 
: kept going artificially throughout the'!,|^g K^eration. Nor Tins is prepared injecting human W^te l|ilood cells into a 
in he get the new heart tq work as normaw i new kidney, horse. It acte agausit those white hkn^ cells which trigger 
hem is no question, at letast yet, of pining up nerves, off the immime reaction that sthhtilates other w^hite blood 
hcc the rate of the heart’s beat is governed by them, a cells to produce antibodies. 

Atient with someone else’s heart may have to have a No method of suppressing the immune reaction will work 
echanical pacemaker inserted to take their place, unless successfully if the donor and recipient of the transplanted 
ut.of his own heart can be left behind to act as pacemaker organ arc totally incompBtibfe in their make-up. So before 
> his new one. a traassplantatipn of b attempted^ a suitable donor 

However, technical dUfiicultics wifi soon be overcome. Whit > has b he fouiid; The fcM isi an identical twin ; hb genetic 
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If you want a job well done 


When you build a new production plant or expand 
an existing one, you can either do it yourself or 
appoint a main contractor. 

The do-it-yourself argument is that you have the 
production expertise and you know what the new 
plant must do. 

But running a plant is not the same as building 
one, and not every manufacturer can handle the 
problems of detailed engineering design, procurement, 
erection, site organisation, and everything else that 
goes into good contracting. 

These problems are right up Simon Engineering’s 
street. The member-companies in its six operating 
groups command between them a mass of varied 
experience in varied industries, and this experience 
includes large contracts for large plants for large 
clients in many parts of the world. 

To give Simon Engineering a site and your 
flow-sheets and a contract to build your new plant 
is to save yaurself many a headache and quite likely 
a mint of money. 

An article on ^Automation in the Food Industry' in 
Simon Engineering Review No 9 throws some light on 
one aspect of advanced Simon know-how in an 
important field. 
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maiK-up,b ^a^l^ 'ndpientY Failing him 

a close ttekt dunce. Then comes 

anyone WSbs6 tissues, as v^'as tl)^%^| 6 o 4 :g^ups, afe diown 
by typing, to be not ^qditiipad^ miith the .jpttient's. 

But hcK 4'^^4^i<;A:Su'>^^ around for a 

suitable dotic^ mily in ^ i^aid bf Idd:^ tnmqilants, > for a 
kidney is. the.'didy ttinsphuttabk oigah ^ a person has 
a diqiosahie. iibtiilus prode. ThroRiticall^ at least, a com¬ 
patible donor can be iqpiarciache4] when alive and asked to 
yield «4£ |Mdi^, With other oigdtu, attd usually in practice 
with ladQeya\.tc^, a soigeon has to lefy on a .suitable donor 
tuminj'..Sfip mnong the. dyruw., And since the organ must hot 
be;jdiseas^!,the ITKII^ donoTth normally a penon 

fatidl^^|ur^ in an aoeident. ' ' 

Tnia scientific' ag^ which baa enabled medicme d> adyancc 
so fast, also, yields, year by- year, thn^f^ . die motor car, a 
toll of yqtdng p<ppk with., hopeki^’ broken..Jodies. 
problem before doctors is that they often do hot know, when 
they start to treat an injured person, whether his brain has 
been irreparably damaged. If it has, they find thenaselves with 


a living hudk. A suitable case to give a kidney, lit'cr, lung 
or he^ if' only he could be dlowed to die ? Are doctors going 
to be ib^pted not to try to save the apparently hopeless case 
if Ids bq^Uis are. n^ed for transplants ? When, after all, is 
a pai|^.han8idcred''dead ? T he minute his heart stops beating 
so 6igan can be whipped out hnd transplanted ? 

Sj^teHed'is hllrhnpdrtant in transplantations, and there is some¬ 
thing a little horrifying in the thought of doctors waiting 
like ch^TbV a compatible donor to dk. 

N0r;'is the legal position-at all clear. Countries, like Britain, 
that have ll^jidation on the matter usually permit the removal 
of an organ if the dead person had authorised it or, in the 
, absence.of his express consent, if his relatives do not object. 
But again, thisimeans that the relatives have to be approached 
. at a particulariy distressing time. In 1964, the World Medical 
Association produced, in the Declaration of Helsinki, a code 
of ethics for experiments on humans. Is it not time the 
cassodation tried to formulate another one to deal with 
transplantation ? The ethical problems may turn out to be 
more intractable than the surgical. 
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Making sense of rents 


Act protects housing authorities precisely 
from the full impact of interest rates. The 
rent increases are also said to be based on 


the test of '*fairness" applied to private 
rentals under the 1965 Rent Act—which is 
not the clearest of fonnulae, although it 
is right to align private and public sector 
rents more closely. Significantly, the 

I'he Prime Minister needs a bogy man, paying less at the same time as richer increases start at 25 per cent next year 

and the Conservative borough councils up ^ ones are paying more. This is a revision of and taper through 20 per cent to 13I per 

and down the country have given him rent the existing rebate scheme created by the cent in 1970, which will be London’s 
increases. The row which broke on former Labour council, which had become (and the country’s?) next election year. 
Thursday over the sharp increases pro- overdue as more and more expensive new Mr Wilson may well want to get 
posed for most of the 24^1,000 tenants of houses were built. But the Labour opposi- political capital from the issue as soon as 
the Greater London Council has been tion at County Hall will find plenty to he can ; and so will the countless local 

brewing for some time. It leflects all criticise in the size and phasing of the councillors who make hay of the rents 

kinds of politicking, both national and increases. It is said that high interest rates versus rates issue every election time. 11 
local—including thc^ vague scheme with would otherwise raise the housing deficit will be a test of Mr Jones’s board whether 
which the London Tories think they won (which has to be met annually) to it decides—as it should, despite the politics 
their first election in 36 years, for the sale £10 million by 1971—without mention of —to let the main points of the new 
of council houses to sitting tenants. But the fact that the new Housing Subsidies London scheme stand, 
fundamental truths about housing finance 
are involved, in Greater London and in at 
least some of the twelve provincial 

borough* rent increase the MrS CaStlG S ClearWaV 

U)vemment had already referred to the ' 

Prices and Incomes Board. Some anti- 


septic Jone^ry will be more than welcome Xhc Minister of Transport has spent a which wants to mark out a jpew pedestrian 
on the subject for a change. fruitful two years since she took Over crossing now has to get permission from 

Successive Labour Ministers of Housing the job at the start of 1966. Three weeks the Ministry of Transport. Mrs Castle 
have encouraged councils to do, in prin- ago there appeared a white paper on gives a lot more discretion to the local 
^iple, what many of them are now doing the railways, dedicated to making the authorities in this area, which is absolutely 
‘-to raise rents so asi to reduce the element industry properly accountable for what right. 

uf rate subsidy, and combine this with Jt does. Two weeks ago her second white But if control should be local, it should 
effective rebates reflecting the varying ^per, on freiglit, had a glreater element not be too local. The planning areas 
capacity of tenants to pay. Even in Tory of political compromise ; but it too raised should be big enough to make sense in 
councils it is all too rare to find rents the right issues. The third instalment, this commuting and travelling terms. But most 
plated to recognisable economic prin- week on uitiaii passenger services; is both existing authorities are too small for this, 
^iples, such as repliacsement cOst. comprehensive and clear. and nobody knows what the new-size 

The Greater London Council’s Tory ' Control of trafilc and local public authorities are to be until the royal com- 
pJan, unveiled on Thursday, cbntains one transport should be local. To lake the miasbn on local government has reported, 
^dmhable^ feature^poorer tenants will be most absurd example, any local authority and the Government .has made up its 
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Will it really clear the jams ? 


mind what to do about it. Mrs Castle's 
solution is on the whole to soldier on with 
the existing local authorities, but in the 
four largest English urban areas outside 
London — Merseyside, Greater Man* 
Chester, Tyneside and the West Midlands 
—to create Passenger Transport Authcri- 
ties which will serve as models of what 
she would like all local authority 
transport set-ups to become. The 
Ministry's hat does not extend to Scot¬ 
land and Wales, but the same sort of 
pattern will operate there, implemented 
by the Scottish and Welsh Offices. Thus 
Clydeside will probably have a PTA. 

Each PTA will include the whole of 
a conurbation. Each local authority in 
the area will be able to appoint members 
(not necessarily councillors) and there 
will l>c two or three men from the 
ministry. The PTAs will control overall 
p>olicy and finance. Beneath them will 
i)e Passenger Transp<ort Executives, which 
will actually run things: the buses, the 
rapid transit system, and so on. This is 
a significant advance on the usual local 
authority administrative framework, and 
should keep to a minimum detailed 
political nagging from local councillors. 

The PTAs will be responsible for pro¬ 
ducing the overall traffic and transport 
plan for their area. They will also control 
the buses, the rail services, and any new 
transit schemes which come along. But 
road-building and traffic management will 
be left in the hands of individual local 
authorities. At first sight this seems non¬ 
sense. But again it springs from the 
difficulty of unravelling the local govern¬ 
ment pattern : and at least the PTAs will 
act as co-ordinators. In the fulness of 
time the PTAs should blend in with new 
regional authorities which emerge from 
the royal c/mimission. 

The way her plans intertwine with the 
deficiencies of local government has also 
forced Mrs Castle to make financial com¬ 
promises. Having gone for comprehensive 
IcKal planning control, .she ought logically 
to go for local financial control. She 
clearly tries hard to. She has decided, 
for instance, to transfer the losses made 
by British Railways on their suburban 
rail services to the relevant local 
authorities. The financial performance of 
these lines is anyway largely determined 
by the other elements in the local tran- 
.sport mixture, and it is entirely right that 
local communities should determine what 
kind of local rail service they want, and 
to what extent they should subsidise it. 

But local finance is bound to mean an 
extra charge on the rates. Rates are a 
bad, regre.ssive tax, and it will be a long 
time before they are thoroughly tef^rmed. 
So the white paper proposes that thef^extra 
burden on the rates which springs from 
taking in rail losses should 1^ offset by 
the central government for a number of 
years (to the tune of 90 per cent in the 
first year, and less and less in each subse¬ 
quent year). So again Mrs Castle stubs 
her toe on local government reform ; if 
she wants a ministry after her stint at 
f^ransport it would best be Housing and 
^^ciical Government. 


Having shifted local rail subsidies to 
local finance, Mrs Castle should logically 
also shift bus services. But again she 
cannot, because it would increase the 
rates too much. Instead she has left in 
a general central government subsidy for 
bus operation, but doubled it. Bus services 
in rural areas also come in for an 
increased subsidy. 

When it comes to capital projects local 
authorities will obviously always need 
help from the central government. Here 
it is a matter of getting the balance right. 
At the moment there are central govern¬ 
ment subsidies for road-building, but not 
for new public transport projects. The 
white paper corrects this. There will be 
a grant of 75 per cent towards approved 
capital projects: the proposed Man¬ 
chester Rapid Transit system, for 
instance. There is even a 25 per cent 
grant for buying new buses, and some¬ 
thing towards the cost of equipment 
necessary for traffic management schemes. 

Lastly, and least important, a National 
Bus Company will be set up. This will 
consist of the buses already owned by the 
nationalised Transport Holding Com¬ 
pany, plus the ones it is acquiring from 
British Electric Traction. This, plus the 
municipal bus undeftakings to be run by 
the new transport executives, covers Bo 
per cent of the short-haul bus journeys in 
the country. So Mrs, Castle does not now 
need to give the PTAs powers to force 
independent bus companies to sell. This 
saves her a lot of political bother, and 
partially pulls the rug from underneath 
Mr Walker, the Tory shadow Minister of 
I'ransport. 

On the whole, Mrs Castle has laid iKe 
correct foundations for the sensible 
development of urban transport planning 
—and particularly of public transport 
planning. I'his is important. Much is 
heard of the agitated motorist in a traffic 
jam;; less about those who are too poor 
or too old to journey other that^ by bus. 


It is also cheaper to extend public trans¬ 
port than to build more and n)ore road* 
in towns. Ihe main priorities are right 

Public Transport and Traihi: ; Gnind 3481 . 
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Letter of intent 

Chicago edict 

The only eyebrow-raising commitment:' 
in Mr Callaghan's otherwise unobjec¬ 
tionable “ letter of intent ” to the 
International Monetary Fund are the 
carefully-hedged intention “ .so far as can 
be seen at present" to hold down the 
Exchequer’s liorrowing requirement for 
the year beginning April i, 196B, to not 
more than £1,000 million ; and the weird 
phra.se about the “ expectation ” that tlie 
“ growth of money supply will be less in 
1968 than the present estimate for 1967, 
lx>th absolutely and as a proportion of 
the g.n.p.” These are not necessarilN 
restrictive requirements ; but nobody can 
be sure, because there is no proper, inter¬ 
nationally-accepted definition — kepi 
invariable from year to year—of whai 
exactly either the “ Exchequer’s borrow¬ 
ing requirement ” or the ** monev 
supply ” means. Only one school 
economists gets very serious about definiriiL 
them, and believes them to be important 
entities ; tliat is tlie University of Chicago 
school. It is now an open secret that the 
representative from the IMF who, came 
and looked over poor Mr Callaghan!' 
shoulder as he wrote the “ letter of 
intent ’’ was a University of Chicago man 

T’he oddest consequence of this, 
ever,.is one that the Labour left is n*’* 
in a good position to shout loudly about 
A year ago it seemed reasonable to argu<^ 
that Britain’s nationalisation of st^ 
not much worse, than a rather inefficietit 
irrelevance. Now, however, the fact that 
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CsUe SBgarnnai La Pa/—ju&t ftvc m/nutc& from a new Bank of Amrnci branch 


Man-On-the-Spot%.. in La Paz. He's a commodities expert, 
a foreign exchange specialist, an economist, a diplomat, a political 
scientist, a reporter, a tax expert, a business consultant, a banker, and 
a good man to know. BANK OF AMERICA can put him to work for 
you in Beirut, or Brussels, or Bombay, or Bubnos Aires, or Bangkok, 
or in Berkeley, California. Call on Bank of America— first in banking. 
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borrowing for the steel industry will enter 
ntHtt if^to Exchequer borrowing 

icouid justify what had jprevibusly seemed 
i “ right wiiig Tory scare: the misfortune 
that steel has been nationalised may now 
conceivably mean that Britain will have 
to Slitter a more deflationary policy than 
it would otherwise have done. 


With intent 


Tuesday's debate in the Commons on the 
€hivemment*s letter of intent was a 
minor historical event. Mr Jenkins made 
hU first speech as Chancelh^, and it was 
the first emetgency debate on the adjourn¬ 
ment to be ^allowed under the new 
Standing Order No. 9. This now allows 
the Speaker to grant a three-hour debate 
on " a ^ciflc and important matter that 
should have urgent considera^tion." The 
decision is his alone, but the Speaker is 
expected to follow the practice of the 
Canadian Parliament aJid^ only allow a 
debate if the subject appears ** to be so 
pressing that the public interest will suffer 
if it is not given immediate attention.*' 
If Mr Speaker King continues to be Si) 
liberal in his interpretation of the new 
standing order, he will probably annoy 
the Government (for interrupting its time¬ 
table) as much as he will please back¬ 
benchers. For the most “ pressing ” aspect 
of Tuesday’s debate appeared to be the 
desire of the Labour left to mark the 
formal end of their brief, post-devaluation 
hbneymoon with the Government. 

Mr Michael Foot, who initiated and 
opened the debate, made the familiar 
charge that the strings ” attached to the 
INfF's standby credit were iraominious, 
humiliating and proved that &e Govem- 
Rient is as conservative as ever. The public 
interest would not have suffered one whit 
if that speech, and the r^t that followed 
tmtil Mr Jenkins wound up, had not been 
delivered. Mr Jenkins was as tough and 
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Peru has devalued drastically after 
seven years of exchange stability. 
Falling international prices? Bear raid? 
Government overspending? Our latest 
Review looks at both the background ^ 
of the September devaluation and 
to its probable aftermath, as well 
as analysing the latest economic events 
in Bolivia. 
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uncompromising as his friends could have 
hoped. He promised nothing but unpop¬ 
ular measures, some check in the standard 
of living, and much penonal sacrifice. 
But if the country could accept that the 
immediate future is bound to be hard, then' 
the longer term prosperity might be more 
abundant and securely based than any¬ 
thing known for decades pa5t. 

All this was too realistic for the Labour 
left, and Mr Foot led 17 of his friends 
in voting against the Government, with 
possibly a similar number abstaining. 
While the tough measures last, Mr Jenkins 
cannot expect to make many friends for 
himself or the Government. But he has 
got off to a good start by making the 
right enemies. 


Education 

What welcome ? 


A group from the Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority’s schools inspectorate has 
been studying the effects of immigration. 
The proportion of immigrants in inner 
London primary schools (excluding the 
Irish, including native-born children of 
immigrant parents) rose between January 
1964 and September 1966 from 10.8 to 
14.8 per cent ; that is just over 35,000 
cliildren. About half of the 881 schools 
have under 10 per cent of immigrants: 
250 schools have over 20 per cent of immi¬ 
grants on the rolls, and 70 of these schools 
have over 40 per cent of immigrants. 'Lhis 
concentration into a few schools is caused 
by two main factors, given tliat primary 
schools usually recruit their pupils from 
their immediate neighbourhood. Immi¬ 
grants cluster where they can find house- 
room : they are, for example, effectively 
excluded from the “ better ” areas of 
owner-occupation, and from new council 
estates. Within the **immigrant areas” 
there are usually a large number of Irish 
immigrants, and a large number of Roman 
Catholic schools to cater for them, which 
concentrates the immigrants into the non- 
Catholic schools. 

The report tactfully passes over these 
matters of officially-imposed segregation. 
It addresses itself to'the question of 
what to do about the i^ulting educational 
problems. It also shows that, although the 
immigrant areas usuatty have old schools 
and a rather low level of attaimnent 
among tiicir native-h^n pupib, there is 
no significant diffeitmce between the 
attainment at age i n of native English 
children and of inunigrant children who 
began their schooling in E^land at the 
age of five. The real educational problem 
is that of the very large nusm^rs of 
children who oohie to join iheir parents 
in England after the age at w^ich childien 
here start school. 

Half the West Indian 46 per 

cent of the Indians mi nii^tanis, aind 
almost a.^itd pf the Oypd^i^had furled 
school in .England after the iage 
Many of them, arriving in a Straflge 


country amid strange aepents or a strange 
language to meet an almoet i strange 
family, were pitchforked within a day or 
two into the strange environment of an 
overcrowded English school. No wonder 
their performance was poor. No wonder 
23.5 of the children in inner London's 
.schools foi the educationally subnormal 
were immigrants—double the proportion 
in schools of all kinds: the ordinary tests 
set to children cannot really determine 
whether a deficiency is one of culture and 
language, rather than of ” intelligence.” 

The report makes a set of highly 
reasonable proposals for helping to deal 
with this problem. It does not commit 
itself on the National Union of Teachers’ 
attractive proposal for special reception 
centres in which newly arrived children 
could be helped to find their feet. Indeed 
most of it.s proposals are very much in 
line with those of the Plowden report on 
primary schools, for specially favourable 
treatment for all schools in the socially 
deprived areas that coincide with areas 
of heavy immigrant settlement. The ILEA 
is already giving this to some extent, 
especially by contriving to get a slightly 
more favourable ratio of students to statt 
in schools with many immigrants (which 
may be why the educational standards of 
the non-immigrant pupils in those schools 
do not appear to have suffered from the 
immigrant influx). But above all the report 
echoes Plowden in praising the work in 
the classroom of ancillary helpers for 
teachers, and of voluntary workers. On 
this front of educational progress the 
Government really must advance: the 
teachers’ union must not get away with 
its renewed attempt to prevent its 
members getting the help they need in 
their difficult and honourable task. 


/t's not just London 


The capital certainly has the largest 
number of immigrants in its schools. But an 
excellent study of many aspects of immigra¬ 
tion in the Yorkshire wool towns (where 
most immigrants are Pakistani) includes 
this table showing the surge of immigrant 
pupils in the schools, as the Asians grow 
more settled and bring their families to 
join them. The problems of educating 
adolescent non-English-speaking Moslems 
in Yorkshire are formidable, and the local 
education authorities’ performances vary 
widely; much effort goes on trying to teach 
E^lish to adults, which is least successful 
with women in;purdah. 
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Unquiet flows the Jordan 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


iJurinj^ their first six months in occupation 
of Jordan’s West Bank the Isiaelis have 
doggedly tried to make contact witli 
F^aiestinians with whom tfiey might nego¬ 
tiate peace. But if peace is attainable at 
all, it is more to the point that the people 
of the West Bank and, with them, their 
kinsmen on tlie East Bank should make 
their voice heard by President Nasser. 
'I hey cannot make decisions without him. 
And it could also Ixr that he cannot make 
decisimis without them—not even through 
King Hussein. 

'rhese conclusions are reached after 
visits to the West and the East Banks 
in the aftermath of President Nasser's 
.speech of November 23rd. Its reception 
was precisely the same on both sides of 
the river. First a great upsurge of emotion. 
Praise be : the leader is in full voice 
again. Make no mi.stake, from King 
Hussein downwards every man in Jordan 
is depending on Gamal Nasser. But there 
was also widespread relief when last week 
C’airo’s official spokesman took some of 
tlie heat out of President Na.s.ser's words. 
T'hese front-line people are wary of a 
.situation where Arabs cry havoc and 
Israel promptly makes it. Egypt takes 
hhjw for blow ; a refinery for a destroyer. 
But Iordan is far moie exposed. 

Take a look at what is happening on 
the eastern side of the river. T he people 
of Karameh are mourning their dead. 
T'his is a refugee camp of 1948 vintage 
that hitched itself to the landscape and 
became quite a flouri.shing Jordan valley 
town. It was here cm the afternoon of 
.November 20th that children, coming out 
of .schijol,, were caught in the .splintering 
fire of Lsrieli mortars. 1'hese were aimed 
with deadly precision. Right down the 
main stixael, hitting the police post, the 
ration centre, the girls’ school, came 
heavyweight high-fragmentation anti¬ 
personnel bombs. Western military 
attaches attest to this and to the scientific 
accura< v of the attack. T he deathroll of 
children and adults was higher than at 
Samu, the Jordanian West Bank 
village that took the rap last year for 
Syrwn-inspired attacks on Israel—and out 
erf whose bitterne.ss escalated the full Arab^ 
ilirael war. 'I'he carnage at Karameh was 
reprisal for the fact that some miles up the 


river the Jordanian army had given fire 
cover to saboteurs escaping from Israel. 
Israelis are aware that for every saboteur 
given cover, Jordanian soldiers head oflF 
several others from going about their work. 
It is not easy for Jordan to contain so 
erratic an underground movement. 

When one is in Jordan, Israel's concern 
about saboteui's coining thmugh Jordan is 
puzzling, and so are President Nas.ser’s 
references to resistance growing there. A 
li^onth ago Israeli officials were saying 
that there was less sabotage than there 
had been for several years. Are both 
sides blowing it up a bit ? T’his is written 
without wLshing to belittle the harm 
caused in Israel by saboteurs : every kill¬ 
ing is a personal tragedy that the Israelis 
cannot afford. I'he resistance movement 
exists and its numbers will swell if utter 
hopelessness engulfs the West Bank. 
But its exploits are still so isolated as to 
excite little comment there. 

In contrast there was wild jubilation 
when Jordanian guns brought down an 
Israeli aircraft as it bombed the Jordan¬ 
ian tanks that lumbered to Karameh's 
protection. That was a heavy bombing 
all the same : a four-hour raid (but purely 
on military targets), and Jordan with not 
one aircraft to put up in self-defence. 
Twenty miles away in Amman the people 
scuttled for shelter. Who knows where a 
bomb falls next ? 

Those who went 

Amman, with hilltop mansions and 
labyrinths of mearfer streets skirting them, 
is taking the maiJn flood of the West 
Bank refugees ; dark-garbed men in 
fluttering headdr^e.s, women in brilliant 
colours—almond green, burnislied orange 
-never formerly keen on the East Bank. 
These are not “ old ” refugees but 
peasantry .suddenly displaced into penury* 
from We.st Bank villages and fanns. They 
swarm on the steps 5 f the ministry ^ 
reconstruction or cluster at the wrou^t' 
iron gates of the private houses of any 
Jordanian official who might tell them 
where to find work, shelter, food. Comes 
the night and they sink mysteriously into 
the city's alleys, or pile in on distant rela¬ 
tives who came in the 1948 rout. Of 



One more river for the refugees 


the 245,000 people now reckoned to have 
left the West Bank, less than a quarter 
are in camps run by the UN Relief and 
Works Agency (Unrwa). The rest arc 
heaped on the towns, most of them on the 
capital. T'hou.sands have no rations. 
Unrwa cannot cope with so many. The 
government helps some and foreign volun¬ 
tary workers do what they can. 

( Jo back to the east bank of the Jordan 
valley, where Unrwa has its catchment 
area. Its tented camps have lieen shifted 
here for winter warmth. Ghor Nimreen, 
the largest, was originally designed as •'i 
trarfsit camp for refugees who had Red 
Cmss permits to go hack across the rivei. 
But the exercise ground to a halt aftei 
only 14,000 had crossed. Men scrabble in 
their wallets to show you, bitterly,' the 
flinjjjf Red Cross paper (staniped 
JoHSn and Israel) that they thought wa> 
a passport home. Many are' ‘/old 
refuses and can see jiist across 
the solid UnrWa huts, with their 
hospitals and schools, where they.^s^ *[[ 
live, and which now' lie empty. AH 
refugees when asked if they widi to 
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John Thornpson in action: 
selling pressure vessels abroad 


John Thompson’s eiQ)0]ts ait massive. Atassii^ in every way—siae, weight and earning 
power. A recent contract called fbt pressure vessels, pumps, refractories and pipework 
to be used in the construction of a fertiliser plant ^hind the Iron Curtain. Designed 
and built to critical and exacting specifications, they were shipped and delivered on 
schedule—enhancing John Thompson’s reputation and winning prestige Oir>H 
Deutschmarks!) for British Industry. 

This is another example of John Thompson at work around the world. From pressure 
vessels to padmge boilers, from containers to constructional steelwork, John 
Thompson is setting the pace in the world of heavy engineering. 

John Thompson Limited, Wolverhampton, England 


PRESSURE VESSEL DIVISION 

Pressure vesseisp steel chimneys, 
iron castings, LPG handling and 
storage plant. 

DESIGN AND CONTRACTING DIVISION 

Water tube boilers, water 
treatment plant, refuse disposal 
plant. 

PIPEWORK AND ORDNANCE DIVISION 

High pressure pipes and tubes, 
special purpose production tools. 

SHELL BOILER DIVISION 

Britain's best-selling, fully-automatic 
package boilers—Multipac, Demipac, 
Aquapac, Minipac. 

PRESSINGS DIVISION 

Frames and components fdr the motor 
industry, heavy duty axle cases, 
constructidnal steelwork end platawork. 

TRANSPORTER DIVISION 

Road and rail tanks, aircraft rbfuellera, 
vans, containers and trailers. 
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Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi ShoJI 

There are good» solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji's special relation^p with 
the Mitsubishi group (40 of Japan's largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

)n the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10,000— 
does not boast a group of well trained specialiats. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to.help you. 

In the third 'place, Mitsubi^ Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 80 branch^ and associates in commercial centres around 
the world; Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
ti^tephone,’ 
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It is wise for men of action 
occasionally to do notliin^ 

It is good for men of ambition 
sometimes to rest content; it is 
only common sense to let 
relaxation taJee the strain ... 

So, fill your favourite briar 
gently toith Balkan Sobranie. 

Now light up and settle dotvn to 
enjoy that long slow smoke in 
which all problems are dissolved 
and that rich and rare aroma 
which is the answer to every fret ... 

Three generations of the 
same gifted family have given all 
they know to four pipe tobaccos —: 
eaoh so distinctive mid so 
distinguished—which give 
discriminating pipe smokers all 
the ansjwers. One of them could . 
be-ydur friend for life. . 

UALK^' MOBkAN^lIS HMOKINO MIXTUKK 
A unique bl^iHl of m'illni^ VirpiiiiH aiul rareiit YcuJdjt* k*af 

liALKAXnOUUAMK FLAKK 
Kli'Veii lriivi*ficniifilniti‘4l to ^ivc rirli aronm mihI cimiIih'hh. 

AXIK KKADY Ki:HHKlJ 
Kniilnnl oiit'hy pnniorvc tin* oriffinal flavour. 

lilALkAX MHjlUXIK VIKlilXIAN \U. 10 
FriandU^'Vir^UViau. miktl> tmtvlifii u-ith rhoiooM oiuar loaf. 

.\ll at 7/1 Id, tin* o». 

SOBRANIE 
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hofiie give an almcwt identical answer. 
It is not political or coloured by hate for 
Israel. It is, “Yes, if I can be sure that 
I and my family are safe.” 

Many of the people from the frontier 
aieas an 4 Gaza have clearly been under 
dujrei^. A builder’s wife tells how her 
village Yalx) was forcibly evacuated. She 
claims that young men were shot, tied 
together in group>s. A twist to her story 
is that after villagers had been sheltering 
for three days in Ramallah they were 
recalled by Israeli loudspeakers—but only 
to witness the fact that their village had 
Ijecn effaced from the map. A frowning 
inuktar brings the larger tale of Qalqilya 
to its serni-triumphant end. For more 
than a month about 20 per cent of the 
evicted people refused to yield to any 
pressures and arb now trying to rebuild 
their houses with materials provided by 
Israel. The same will prevailed in one or 
two villages near Hebron, but only among 
a tiny tough minority. 

Gaza folk, now arriving in droves, tell 
disturbing stories. A group of women: 
“ Our men were taken away. We had to 
leave our doors open at night. Israeli 
soldiers tried to touch us. . . . ” Moslem 
eyes flash. Is this a camp legend ? 
Apparently not. Down at the Allenby 
bridge, where Gazaites are now pouring in 
daily, the descriptions are precisely the 
same. They could not be concerted. 

On a recent journey from Jericho to 
Nablus your correspondent passed through 
the orchards and gardens of the Giflik 
valley and saw Israeli soldiers burning 
the farmers’ houses. Women sat at the 
roadside, their goods and chattels around 
them, watching in paralysed agony the 
funeral pyre of the homes. True, the way 
liad been opened some time ago when two 
sheikhs fled from the valley with some 
of their people. But that is part of the 
pattern. The vall^ may have seemed to 
the Israelis an obvious area ^for a forward 
military air-strip; with k goes some of 
the West Bank’s best cultivated land. 

One last look at the bridge: three 
teenagers in dark suits and ties come 
stepping .smartly across from Ramallah 
and Nablus. They are going to school in 
Amman. Heaven send they will find ink¬ 
pot space in those overcrowded Auinian 
classrooms. These boys are the victims of 
tlie teachers’ strike on the West Bank, a 
piece of folly in which Arab official 
policies obligingly served Israel’s interests 
in encouraging a new exodus. The 
teachers struck because Israel wanted to 
substitute Israeli for Jordanian textbooks 
—^an intolerable suggestion tjiat the 
Israelis quickly withdrew. The com¬ 
promise reach^ at gr^t length, that 
Jordanian books would stand except such 
pages as inculcated hatred for Israel, was 
reasonable, ^any schools have opened 
accordingly. But the damage was done. 
Hundreds of teachers and many thousands 
of children had headed off for. the East 
Bank. And where Arabs encourage such 
Is^el slams the door. These 
children aii gone “ for the duration.** A 
number of bWer students who before the 
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war had won places in universities abroad 
have been obliged, on leaving to go to 
them, to sign agreements not to return. 

Those who stay 

The school strike was also a break in 
an otherwise accepted rule for working in 
occupied territory. Arabs in essential 
services carry on “ for the good of the 
people.” Was not teaching children a 
“good” ? 'rhere are many Arabs who feel 
they cannot work alon^ide Israelis , but 
they do not savagely denounpe the ones 
who do. Under stress of living in bondage 
Palestinians on the West Bank are strik¬ 
ingly loyal to each other. There is pity 
rather than anger for the very few weaker 
spirits who seem to have committed them¬ 
selves further to Israel. (There is all the 
difference between committal and “ work¬ 
ing along.”) Sheikh Jabari, the mayor 
of Hebron, on whose support for a 
“ Palestine entity ” the Israelis place much 
weight, is gently shrugged oflf: “Poor man, 
he had to save Hebron.” Hebron is the 
one Arab town in the whole of Palestine 
which, before the emeigence of Israel, 
had a really bad record for brutality to 
Jews. It might have suffered revenge. 

Palestinians discuss the “entity” idea, 
but the more they look at it the more it 
api^rs, ironically, like the offer of a 
national home for Palestinians in Israel— 
a concept of whose uselessness Israel is 
living proof. Such an entity could never 
be stable so long as Palestinians in 
diaspora did not agree to it. Worse, it 
would once more fragment the Palestinian 
community whose nucleus of more than 
a million people is now spread between 
the West and East Banks. 

This was the reason why three months 
ago a hundred or so West Bank leaders— 
ranging from former Jordanian govern¬ 
ment officials to Baathists and com¬ 
munists who have known imprisonment 
in Hashemite jails—sent a covenant of 
loyalty to King Hussein. He is given his 
due for having, during his reign, held 
the nucleus together and if he can do so 
again, god speed him, everyone says. 
Even in refugee camps his efforts for 
peace are praised. But the covenanters 
added a postscript: Palestinians would 
like to have more say in their future. It 
is Palestinian identity, not entity, that is 
trying to assert itself. 

Many of the Palestinians who are still 
today on the West Bank have a sense 
of being the custodians—the people who 
must try to hold whatever remains. It 
may make them more open-minded than 
Palestinians elsewhere to possible political 
solutions, less responsive to battle cries 
from Cairo: a new war would almost 
certainly devastate the Palestine they 
know. 

One would say^—but with due circuin- 
spettion—that these people in occupied 
territory would pay a higher price for 
peace than King Hussein could f^rsonally 
get away with or President Nasser daie 
suggest 7 --except with some to^date 
from them. But not any priee at all. 
Inside every Arab who n6w wants p^ce 
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there still lurks the freedom fighter, “If 
all else fails,” says the low-voided former 
high civil servant (now stripped of office 
and everything but his pride), “I too will 
go to the caves with a gun.’* One is 
inclined to believe him. 

But unless or until it comes to that, 
the doughtiest fighters for freedom on 
the West Bank are those who are sticking 
—the farmer ploughing his land, the 
teacher back in his classroom, the 
emplo^r who can give his staff no work 
but still pays them out of his savings. 
Eveiy stayer is a victory for the Arabs ; 
every goer an Arab defeat. 

The other Arabs 

Plans for the next 
summit 

PROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

Arab foreign ministers, who have 
remarkably little time between their trips 
these days, have gathered in Cairo to 
prepare for the “ fifth Arab summit ” at 
Rabat later this month. The Arabs 
passionately want to make a success of 
the Rabat meeting ; for one thing the 
United Nations’ man, Mr Gunnar 
Jarring, is waiting until it is over to 
decide on his first moves. Though they 
are still congratulating themselves on the 
unanimity they achieved at Khartoum, 
the Arabs know from experience how easy 
it is for things to go wrong. 

Syria is again l^ycotting the whole 
affair. But even the patient Russians, let 
alone the other Arabs, are getting a bit 
tired of the Syrians. The Syrian prime 
minister’s visit to Moscow which ended 
this week is reported to have been less 
than a success. The Syrians say they want 
to fight and not talk. But since it was 
their excessive talking that helped to 
bring on the June war, other Arabs are 
not very sympathetic. 

President Nasser wants to take two 
positive steps at Rabat. He wants to 
revivify the Arab l^^eague (a new charter 
for it is being written in Cairo) to make 
it an authoritative body whose decisions 
in some fields would be binding on Arab 
governments. And he wants to turn the 
unified Arab command into a true com¬ 
mand—^which it has never been before. 

Less than a year ago President Nasser 
was scathing in his critici-sin. of both the 
league and the command. P4ow he sees 
them as the only media thrpugh which 
he can Introduce Egyptian planning and 
Egyptian troops into other Arab states 
without actually calling them Egyptian. 
The president particularly wants to get 
his troops into Jordan, which has always 
regarded the idea with grave suspicion, 
so that they can be in a place where they 
could fight if necessary. Behind the Suez 
canal, the E^ptian army is wasted. Many 
of the Arab leaders, including the Iraqis, 
share his desire for a strong centralised 
Arab^ ^mmand. But getting these ideas 
across at Rabat will not be easy. 
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Britain and Europe 

Les grandes 
manoeuvres 

After God*s press conference, it should 
have been all over bar the shouting. 
Curiously, it was not. This week in 
London the British were heroically main¬ 
taining that they demanded full 
membership of the European community 
and nothing short of it, while in Paris 
agitated gaullists were leaking thoughts 
for an “arrangement” that would leave 
Britain something, if only hope and a 
certain^ amount of trade, to cover her 
nakedness while she waits. 

There is precious little substance, but 
a great deal of tactics, in all this. Both 
sides are now iriancruvring before the 
next skirmish, the Council of Ministers’ 
meeting on December i8th. For Britain 
this means keeping its backbone ramrod- 
stiff, in the hope of stiffening the backbone 
of its allies. Mr Jean Rey, president of 
the European Commission, and Mr Luns, 
the Dutch foreign minister, got the full 
British treatment in London at the start 
of the week. To no one’s surprise, Mr 
Luns said he agreed with it. 

Meanwhile the Belgians, t^ing to line 
up formal consultations a cinq to work 
out a common policy against France, lan 
straight into the objections of Germany, 
determined that though de Gaulle may 
offend the whole of Europe no one must 
offend de Gaulle. This policy is less 
craven than it sounds, since the general, 
unlike the others, is possiblv prepared to 
use the ultimate deterrent of breaking up 
the community. He made this point at his 
press conference and had it repeated four 
days later by his information minister, 
M. Gorse, in case anyone had missed it. 

On the French side the aim—no, be 
fair, the effect—has been to undermine 
allied morale by offering a vague compro¬ 
mise that might appeal to all those 
who know that they stand to suffer if 
they create a crisis in the community on 
Britain’s behalf. I'he first shot was fired 
by a gaullist deputy to the European 
parliament in Strasbourg last week. He 
said that while everyone was of course 
agreed that Britain should ultimately join 
the community (has not the French 
president said so?), in the meantime how 
aliout a little mutual preference on indus¬ 
trial goods ^nd some British purchases of 
European agricultural products at com¬ 
munity prices? 

An interesting idea, said M. Gorse next 
day, not inspired of course, but one of 
the things the Six could talk about. 
Meanwhile M. Giscard d’Estaing, echoing 
President de Gaulle’s view that Britain 
would have to undergo profound 
mutations before it could enter Europe, 
put his own more helpful twist on it 
by suggesting that the community itself 
notably in monetary policy, 
the separate orbits of the two 
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could then bring them automatically to 
“ a rendezvous in space.” 

Somewhat similar ideas for setting out 
consecutive stages through which Britain 
must pass before achieving membership 
are in orbit around Brussels. It is hoped 
they could be dressed'up, for consump¬ 
tion in Paris, as being no more than stages 
of the radical transformation that will 
enable Britain to claim the warm 
welcome the French president is reserving 
for it. Even M. Gor.se seemed to hint at 
this, when he suggested that the Six could 
usefully discuss, in dbpassionate technical 
terms, what the conditions of British 
entry might be. From Britain it looked as 
if Paris was trying to deliver its veto and 
eat it too. 


Greece 


More militant than 
the colonels 



Et tu, Karamanlts > 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


deal of alarm. But today they regard 
the price paid to Turkey as being mon- 
strously dbproportionate to their censorad 
view of the crisis. 

“If we had had a political govern¬ 
ment,” one supporter of regime 
aigues, “ the demagogy of politicians, the 
irresponsibility of the press, demonstra- 
tions in the street, would have made war 
inevitable.” The answer to this is that a 
px)litical government might never have 
brought Greece to this chilly state of inter¬ 
national isolation, nor its relations with 
Turkey to the brink of a senseless war. 

To ask “ who is to blame ? ” under a 
military dictatorship seems incongruous to 
the Greeks. It is clear that though the 
shrewd diplomatic handling of the crisis 
was to the credit of Mr Pipinelis, the 
foreign minister, some of the more vital 
war-ot-peace decisions were made by the 
junta leaders in the cabinet. The vital 
decision of capitulation or war, posed 
to Greece on November 28th, was to have 
been made by the supreme national de¬ 
fence council presided over by King 
Constantine. This was cancelled at the 
last minute and the responsibility was 
taken by the “ inner ” cabinet. 

I'he magnitude of the Cyprus defeat js 
now beginning to dawn on Greek officers, 
whose antennae are particularly sensitive 
to issues involving national pride. Inevit¬ 
ably the message they are now getting 
will evoke second thoughts about a mili¬ 
tary regime whose only raison d’etre has 
been that it had more “ guts ” than the 
deposed politicians to solve effectively 
and honourably the nation’s problems. 

Against this depressing background 
came the anti-regime broadside fired from 
Paris by Mr Karamanlis, the man whom 
all Greek conservatives, and now many 
others, look upon as the only one who 
can save Greece both from the colonels 
and the hazards of political chaos after 
they are gone. His denunciation of the 
regime as insincere, incapable and dema¬ 
gogic, in an interview with Le Monde, has 
stripped the Greek junta of the last rem¬ 
nants of conservative tolerance. Much of 
this tolerance was in fact due to Mr Kara- 


The double blow of capitulation in Cyprus 
and a scathing attack from Mr Karaman¬ 
lis, the expatriate conservative leader, has 
stunned the Greek military regime. It is 
difficult to say which of these two major 
setbacks—the virtual loss of Cyprus or the 
loss of all conservative support at home— 
is likely to have the more decisive impact 
on the Greek colonels’ junta. 

After a crisis which brought Greece and 
Turkey closer to real war tlmn at any time 
in the last 45 yean, bewildered Greeks 
are now removing the censors’ tight wrap¬ 
pings from the Greek-Turkish j^ce 
package to see how much of their national 
pride the ruling colonels have forced theni» 
to swallow. They see the withdrawal of 
the Greek troops from Cyprus, burying 
the dream of enosis (union with Greece), 
as the humiliating price of a peace which 
they did not know was at stake. The 
stringent press censorship clamped down 
throughout the crisis spared people a^good 


manlis’s prolonged silence. 

A direct result of the Karamanlis out¬ 
burst was the small revolution staged by 
Greek right-wing publishers who not only 
refused, at great risk to themselves, to print 
an official attack on the former prime min¬ 
ister, but also forced the regime to allow 
them to publish the Le Monde interview 
in full. F^blishers who had willingly sup¬ 
ported the junta now showed that when it 
came to a direct conflict between the dic¬ 
tatorship and their former leader, their 
loyalty went to die latter. 

The regime may now react by tighten¬ 
ing the police state and nipping current 
uneasiness in the bud. Since it still con¬ 
trols the tanks and the guiM, it could go 
all the? way to consolidate its grip—even, 
if nedssary, deposing the king. Altema- 
tivelyr it may attempt to ride die stoip* 
by giving proof of goodwill. Ifj for in¬ 
stance, it appointed Mi Pipinelis prime 
minister, it might encourage hopes ojf nn 
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Ane 

‘hidden cost^ 
eatii^ into your 

profits? 


Now, more than ever, is the time to eradicate 
hidden costs’ that cut profits, and eat into effici- 
ncy. One source of these avoidable costs is in- 
fficient lighting. Did you know that it may be 
dding pounds to your overheads? 

iURNING MONEY 

Electric lamps—like most other things — 
;row older every day. But they continue to burn 
he same amount of electricity. So you’re getting 
»s light and your working efficiency is reduced. 
Tou’re actually burning money! It’s cheaper, and 
nore efficient, to change the lamp than to con- 
inue this wasteful process. 

But changing one lamp at a time, whether it’s 
till working or not, is also wasteful. Labour 
osts can range from between lo/- to £$ for each 
hange when you take into account labour time, 
rection of scaffolding or ladders, and lost pro- 
luction time. And if you add the cost of cleaning 
he lamp fitting—labour charges can be doubled. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFITS WITH 
^UNNED MAINTENANCE 

The modem—and efficient—answer is to use 
’hilips ‘Planned Maintenance* scheme. This 
imply means that you change and clean your 
amps in groups... to a plan which is convenient 
0 you. The benefits will be seen immediately. 
You’ll get improved lighting throughout your 
‘ffice or factory—^with no variations in lighting 
[uality caused by old and new lamps working 
ogether. 

^PHILIPS 


Hidden costs caused by haphazard replace¬ 
ments will be eliminated--and you’ll be able to 
budget more accurately for lighting. By changing 
lamps at a time chosen by you, you’ll avoid dis¬ 
rupting work. Remember, too, that with Planned 
Maintenance, fittings will be cleaned regularly. 
That means staff will work more efficiently. And 
a well-lit environment improves safety—^adds 
prestige. 

HERE’S AN EXAMPLE OF HOW \ 
PUNNED MAINTENANCE HELPS > 
YOU SAVE MONEY! _ / 

Scheme details: Fluorescent fittings for office 
area consisting of 500 two-lamp 5fL 65W fittings. 
Operating time 5,000 hours per annum. Cleaning 
schedule once per year. Lamp discount 
Cost of individual lamp replacement 10/- per 
lamp. Cost of replacing lamps when cleaning i/- 
per lamp. (Average lamp life 7,500 hours. Figures 
averaged over three years.) 

SIMPLE, ECONOMIC, EFFICIENT 

Philips Planned Maintenance is simple, eco¬ 
nomic and efficient. And it’s highly flexible- 
can be tailor-made to your own requirements. 
Philips will be pleased to giv^ you more detailed 
examples of how it works, hoW it can help you to 
cut lighting costs and incidase efficiency. Ask 
your secretary to return the coupon below— 
it win bring you a copy of 6ur booklet 
'Guide to Planned Maintenahce*.. 


HAPHAZARD 

REPLACEMENT 

PLANHED 

MAHiTENAHCE 

667 

Ta) No. of lamps 
required per 
annum 

1,000 

£320.11.6 

(b) Nett cost of 
lamps 

£480.12.6 

£333.10.0 

(c) Cost of labour 

£50.0.0 


(d) Cost of labour 
for 2% 
haphazard 
replacements 

£10. 0.0 

£654.1.6 

TOTAL 

£540.12.6 

CONCLUSION 


Even allowing for haphazard, i.e. maximum 
lamp replacements, the saving is obvious. 

£654.1.6 Itst £640.12.6 


YOU SAVE £113.0.0 EVERY YEAR 


|rour own requirements. YOUR 

0 giv^ you more detailed ^^HDCT cnp TA 

:s, hoW it can help you to 

incidase efficiency. Ask CUT HIDOEN COSTS 

a the coupon below— ' 

^ of 6ur booklet Complete this coupon and post today to: 

Atenahce’.. Philips ElMlrlcai Ltd., LighUiw Oivltioa 

CMtury Houm, Shaftasbiiry Av«.. LmidoiWCE 

Please send tne a copy of your hoohkt *(jutde to Planned Mamtenance' and 
further details of how I can cut lighting costs. 


lead the world ^ 

in lighting tioMPANY. 

_ 


POSITION 


NAME... 
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early transition to parHanieiitary demo- 
crncy and discourage abrupt reactions. As 
a counterweight, the < junta might press 
for its leader, Colonel 'Papadopoulos, to 
becoiue deputy prime minister in the place 
of (Jeneial Spandidakis who, it is widely 
nuiioiucd, will be used as a scapegoat for 
the (A'pius defeat. The claim that tlie 
new draft constitution will be ready by 
Deccmiiei i-,th further enhances tlie im- 
piession of a move towards democracy— 
pai ti('ularJy if its revised text which estab'* 
lishes a "guided democracy" is not pub« 
li.'‘licd. 

Hut things may well move in another 
chiedion allogetlier. The thousands of 
(heek troops who should he repatriated 
fiom Clyprus hy mid-January, though for 
long dismayed by Cypriot hostility, liad 
never tliought they would return home in 
such humiliating circumstances. Ihcy 
could foim the nucleus of an armed oppo¬ 
sition to the junta. Political hopes tend 
.still to he pinned on King Con.stantine. 
Some fear that the young king may 
shrink from direct action which involves 
the risk of bloodshed. Others hope that he 
may he quick to realise that only prompt 
action now would exonerate him from 
.sharing the junta's defeat over Cyprus. 
.\nd tins is the sort <jf defeat that the 
(Jreek monarchy has never been able to 
survive with impunity. 

The Mediterranean 

Making the green 
one red 

Europeans are at last waking up to the 
uncomfortable fact that the Russian 
fleet in the Mediterranean is there to 
stay. On Tuesday the Western European 
Onion endorsed a series of tough resolu¬ 
tions on the defence of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Except for four Frenchmen who 
a))stained, the vote was unanimous. I'he 
resolutions call for tighter supervision of 
naval vessels passing through the Dar- 
ilanellcs in order to make it less ea.sy 
hw the Russians to .slip niissile-cai rying 
ships througli the straits. I'hey also 
sa\ there should he an international 
organisation to ensure that all sliips can 
pass freely through the Sue/ canal. 

riiis is fine, as far as it goes. The 
Nato allies are willing in broad political 
terms to co-o[jeratc in meeting the 
Russian challenge in the Mediterranean. 
But the political intent has to he trans¬ 
lated inVo a naval response to the perma¬ 
nent presence of a Russian fleet. Since 
the Israeli-Arah war, Russia's Mediter¬ 
ranean naval command has kept at least 
a dozen surface ships and four or five 
.submarines in the Mediterranean. At one 
moment the number was as high as 46. 
Soon that fleet may be reinforced in a 
significant way. Russia's first helicopter- 
carrier has been on trial in the Black 
Sea. A second is being built at Odessa 
i|ttd could be ready for service in about 
Kee veafs' time. Where ebe* but the 


Mediterranean could these carriers be 
destined to serve ? 

The Russian fleet l^s its own supply 
and support ships. But it needs shore bases 
as well. Ports in the Adriatic would seem 
to be an obvious ansv^. But the 
Albanians have se^'^e Russians out of 
X'alona. Jugoslavia’s friendship is an 
uncertain quantity. In any case, the 
Adriatic's outlet to the Mediterranean is 
narrow. The north African coast doubt¬ 
less strikes the Russians as a l^etter bet. 
In the eastern Mediterranean they have 
already .secured suitable facilities at 
Alexandria and Port Said. In the western 
Mediterranean they must have ho^pes f.r 
using their increased supply of arms to 
Algeria as a lever to secure similar facili¬ 
ties at Mers cl Kebir^ which the French 
have decided to hand over to Algeria in 
February. 

Nato has begun to react to Russia's 
emergence into the warm water. Its 
Mediterranean command structure was 
strengthened earlier this year. There are 
plans to create a permanent Nato fleet 
of destroyers and frigates that could be 
reinforced bv cruisers and aircraft- 
carriers. In addition to the modern 
Italian fleet, there is the ma.ssivc and 
continuing presence of the United States 
"Sixth Fleet of 50 ships. But there are 
weaknesses. The Greek and Turki.sh fleets 
need modernising: how far are other 
western countries prepared to help them— 
particularly the (Jreeks, while the colonels 
stay in power ? Britain's fleet in the 
area, once .s(> dominant, is negligible : 
is Britain prepared to send ships back ? 
As the Mers* el Kebir decision shows, the 
French attitude is equivocal : how clo.seK 
can France be tied down to a common 
naval policy in the Mediterranean ? I'he 
answer to such questions could make the 
Mediterranean into Nato’s second front. 

Russell tribunal 

Guess the verdict 

The Russell War Crimes Tribunal wound 
up it.s second session on December ist 
hy announcing that it liad found the 
United States guilty of genocide and 
violations of international law in Vietnuin. 
The tribunal now proposes to try Britain 
and west Germany for complicity. Britain 
is accused of allowing American armed 
forces to use British bases in south-east 
Asia. Germany is said to have supplied 
gas and other chemical weapons. 

The organisers claim that the tribunal 
is modelled on the Nuremberg trials. It 
might be more true to say that its ancestry 
is in such propaganda trials as the com¬ 
munist Chinese “ trial " of America for 
supposed germ warfare during the Korean 
war. Since the tribunal was' first set up 
18 months ago, its sponsors have made, 
surprisingly little effort to .safeguard even 
an appearance of impartiality. At this 
last se.ssion in Denmark, i^o witnesses 
te.stified to American atrocities in 
V^ietnam but there,^ was nobody to say, 



what the Vietrong were up to at tin 
same time. 'I'hc 18-man jury was com 
posed entirely of people alreadv oppose( 
to American fiolicy in \'ietnain. 

‘ When only half the evidence liad heci 
heard, the executive-president of th 
tribunal, M. Jean-Paul Sartre, announen 
that the American government wa 
guilty (-f war crimes. The trihuna 
further accused the Americans of geno 
cide hy systematically killing the Viet 
namesc in the same way as the Nazi 
killed the Jews. Even other Icft-wingcn 
will bhisli at that. Lord Russell helievei 
that the tribunal fulfils the duty of com 
demning evil and awakening conscience 
But its hypocri.sy and exaggeration hav< 
vitiated any impact it might have inadt 
in the one area where public opinion c;ir 
affect the war—in the West. The iiios] 
that the tribunal can achieve is to bolstei 
morale in North Vietnam and the com 
munist countries. 

India 

Too late to save 
Bengal's economy 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Nobody is watching the playing out 0 
West Bengal's political crisis with nmn 
concern and apprehension than th( 
C^alrutta business community. Bussinessniet 
in India's second largest industrial stai< 
have long been accu.stomed to more that 
their share of labour troubles. But sine 
the communist-dominated United 
government came to power last March 
labour unrc.st in the state has reached i 
level of x'iolence and disruptiveriess un 
pFcceden^d even for tempestuous Bcng^* 
A conii)inatioh of strikes and lock-c^J 
has left more than 170 factories -altill dosed 
Unofficial estimates put the losses 
work stoppages at some «o million 
hours. Most hustnessmen blame the 
J'lfjiit for having delilierately 
and encouraged the extremist 
tactics.,. So .jtltcy weiauued, JfcM 
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these surrendered: Calcutta rioters who gave up 


[ismissal of the United Front two weeks 
go as opening up a possibility for an end 
0 their nine months’ siege. 

This week that possibility looks dimmer 
fter the confirmation of the new govern¬ 
ment was delayed and perhaps prevented 
ly the speaker of the state assemoly. Some 
usinessmen are now saying that the only 
isible alternative to the new government, 
six-month spell of president’s rule (that 
!, rule by New Delhi through the state 
overnor), would be preferable at this 
loint as a surer guarantee of civil order. 
)thers reflecting the pessimism that per¬ 
meates Calcutta’s business circles, say that 
be form of political solution no longer 
eally matters—'for Bengal business, it is 
Iready too late. 

By no means all of Bengal’s current 
'oubles can be blamed on its experience 
^ith communists in government. When 
le United Front took ovei^ Bengal was 
Iready suffering, even more than the rest 
f India, from the nation-wide recession 
mat followed the 1965 war with Pakistan, 
•ngineering was the industry hardest hit 
y the recession ; and engineering just 
appened to be the most important in- 
ustry in Bengal, 90 per cent of it geared 
) government railway orders which had 
^me to a standstill. A year ago Bengal 
mployers began asking for government 
mction to dismiss large numbers of 
orkers tnadc redundant by the recession, 
mainly in the engineering and , jute 
idustries. But the Congress government, 
ith its eye on the coming election, pcr- 
jaded them to hold off their demands, 
hese were dumped in the lap of the nciv 
Jalition along with a backlog of post- 
^ed wage demands. Calcutta wages are 
*^t half as high as those in Bombay. 
The new government, in which the left 
^rtiunists were the strongest patty, 
ime into ojRSce promising to re-tilt the 
*>ancc in favour of the workers. A 
^wUr inood of expeotadon i^as 
J'ehgtl;iened by^ ap early announcement 
^ the left«of-l»t communist labour 


minister that police were no longer to 
intervene in legitimate labour disputes. 
And so the reign of labour terror began. 

By May, “ labour actions ” had reached 
their peak rate of 237 a month. Many 
took the traditional form of strikes and 
slow-downs. But at the same time Bengal 
was contributing a new weapon to the 
labour arsenal—the gherao. In October, a 
high court judge, ruling the gherao illegal, 
defined it as the physical blockade of a 
target either by encirclement or forcible 
occupation,” the target usually being the 
managers of industrial enterprises. In 
hundreds of cases Calcutta workers led 
by militant unionists locked up managers 
in their offices for hours or days, often 
beating them up or refusmg them food 
and amenities. Hospitals were gheraoed ; 
so were the Calcutta city government and 
the West Bengal assembly. 

Many of the gheraos were mounted in 
support of legitimate economic grievances, 
although frequently the disputes were still 
under negotiation or arbitration. But over 
half the thousand catalogued gheraos have 
been identified as primarily political in the 
sense that the main interest of the leaders 
lay in securing control over the local 
union. Union rivalries were intensified by 
preferential treatment ^given by govern¬ 
ment minister^ to their^^own party uniohs 
(the United Front consj^ted of 14 partiei). 
In the course of the fierce inter-uqi^ ^ 
warfatt, Ri' number of tfade union 

were the,f^muni$4.gkioi^ 

cons^^tm strength, mainly at: the^en- 
peiise bt the Congress pnioiis. 
profitod by a selective distribui;jiop of 
largest. By gianting "^5t'^f4ivir^ 
ances and tenure, fo civU servants in \idlse 


that no successor woiip be 

p<iii1»4tted to functioti. j 
‘height:. 

peiibd,^ me fKHieb, Acting on 
m&tructicms, tame to the aid of the tmr; 


battled managers belatedly if at all. Em¬ 
ployers’ attempts to lay off troubledlakers 
or redundant workers were consistently 
foiled by the union.s supported by the 
governtnent. Small firms began to close 
tiown l>ecause the combined pressure.s of 
recession and gheraos produced losses tot) 
heavy to support. Larger one.s either locked 
their workers out or closed down with a 
view to reopening at a time and with 
a work-force of their own choo.sing. 

In late October there was a sudden 
decrease in the incidence of strikes and 
gheraos. Some explain it as the natural 
aftermath of the settlement of the annual 
Puja bonuses ; workers with money in their 
pockets were in a holiday mood. Another 
view is that the unions were losing the 
initiative because of pressure both from 
management and from workers who were 
concerned about losing wages and jobs 
(very few Bengal unions can afford .strike 
pay). And the state government had at last 
begun to realise that the situation was 
getting out of control. The United Front 
ministers now say that they were in the 
process of working out a formula for 
peace when they were rudely interrupted 
by their dismissal on Novemofer 21st. 

After a month or so of relative quiet 
on the labbur front, Bengal erupted again 
two weeks ago, this time in protest against 
the dismissal of the United Front govern¬ 
ment. The former.-deputy chief minister 
and left communist leader, Jyoti Hasu, 
called out his followers in a .series of 
general strikes and vowed a struggle to 
the end (although Mr Basu himself ad¬ 
mitted that the communists could not 
maintain a general strike indefinitely). The 
police, now under the command of a new 
government committed to stamping out 
industrial unrest, met violence with 
violence. And businessmen, feeling niore 
insecure than ever, strengthened the 
guards on their homes and factories and 
went back to their plans for leaving 
Calcutta. 

So far the only significant movement 
out of Bengal has been liquid capital. I’he 
state government can make it virtually 
impossible for a firm to transfer its regis¬ 
tered office out of the state and few 
businessmen have contemplated transport¬ 
ing their factories lock, storJk and barrel. 
But since the upsurge of the gherao, all 
plans to invest or expand in ifongal havR 
stopped,. Agents from Mahariistra, and 
Mmras are sniffing out potential investors 
and every businessman with qipiti^ .to 
is said to be thinking pf diversifying 
outside Bengal; ^ 

Non-Bengalis are especially Wxious to 
get out; even businessmen of the Marwari 
who are: kno$m as great risk-takers, 
have star^ ahiibih^^eir business centres 
to other One prominent non- 

BengaJI induiifri£t^,^hou he was speak¬ 
ing fp#!,iig^|‘of he said 

to nnoye, .everything 
ju there was an oppor'*' 
with reasonable- security, 
thought,, might 

: . attachment to the 
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mystique uf Bengal ast the creative and 
intellectual centre of India, are much more 
reluctant to think of leaving. One of them, 
as gloomy alx>ut the buiiness climate as 
any Marwari, said that he iii^ould hang on 
in the hope that things would improve. 
Foi if the cha4.>s got much worse in 
Bengal, he said, there would be nowhere 
to move to anyway: it would surely 
already have spread to the rest of India. 

B&lin 

Young Quixotes 
find their windmill 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

West Germany's politically dissatisfied 
students arc making such a rumpus these 
days tlu^t nobody in authority can afford 
to ignore them. I’hc office for the pro¬ 
tection of the federal constitution has been 
(aught snooping into their activities at 
(hessen and Bonn. And it is partly in con- 
sc(|uence of their clamour for 
“ extra-parliamentary opposition that the 
Bundestag is considering how it might 
operate more effectively and be seen 
doing so. There is scarcely a university in 
the country at which a collateral " critical 
university” i.s not lieing nurtured after 
much the same pattern as tfiat in Berlin. 

Itself very much the fledgling, all beak 
aiKl lung, west Berlin’s Critical University 
is bejng nudged into flight from a de¬ 
tached house in the well-to-do suburb of 
(irunewald. This is the headquarters of 
the Free t'^niversity students' general 
committee, of which radical socialists are 
the life and .soul. I'he adjaepnt Free 
University was founded in 1948, chiefly 
with American help, soon after inter¬ 
national power politics had severed Berlin 
in two, leaving the Humboldt University 
in Unter den Linden under thorough¬ 
going communist direction. It is discon¬ 
certing, though salutary, to hear the 


infants of 20 years ago iMtwling 
furiously, the western world's 

(biit bmy its) xwnM^pt for'hunum rights 
and' hMrhgri prosM^ts. 

Their ^ibwded are dingy for 

wAnt of cash and girls who care. Fnnii&^ope 
wall a poster demarids the expropriation 
of Axel Springer^, {branded IeU the ^9fab« 
jli^hment's arch-inan^ulator of public 
c^inion. From another a photograph of 
tififee policemen manhandling a ^oto- 
grapher illustrates a provocative topical 
theme. There is much feverish coming 
and going. News is brought in of the pit> 
gress of the trial of Fritz Teufel, the 24- 
year-old student who is accused of having 
chucked a stone at the police on June and 
in the wake of the Shah of Iran’s visit. . 

Berlin students arid the law are conr; 
tinuously at loggerheads these days. 
Having Emitted to ask for permission to 
parade the streets by way of showing 
sympathy with Herr Teufel, hundreds of 
students were dispersed by force on 
November 27th. The previous week a 
Berlin court had acquitted the constable 
whose pistol shot killed the student Benno 
Ohnesorg of a char^ge of manslaughter— 
a verdict at which the new governing 
burgomaster, Herr Klaus Schiitz, hinted 
he had been surprised. 

* What has all this to do with a Critical 
University ? The question might be easier 
to answer if its members would apply to 
themselves the criteria they are applying 
so vehemently to the rest of the world 
and to their professors in particular. Their 
call for criticism is directed in part against 
obscure, oftert irrelevant and sbmetimes 
tendentious lecturing—against obscurant¬ 
ists in authority over them, whom they 
like to call Fachidioten (specialist idiots), 
if not quite liars. One sympathises. At the 
same time their own complacent ignor¬ 
ance of history and the outside world, 
their incx)herent verbosity and their un¬ 
critical use of partisan jai^on are gro¬ 
tesque, and their humourless intensity is 
frightening. 

The decision to organise collective 
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resistance to die; st^ieotyped thinking oj 
. iC^nteiiiiKilpary s(^ near ahd far 

wR$ {H^Nxpitiiited the. Ber% 

excessive reae^ti to^th^ stud^* Wdy* 
isxn Ust Juncv llieprbtb^ 
forja^n wsil in ^ crifioal uni. 

verities functioning in ^ UnitM Statei 
But wjicreas the Ame^n critical univer- 
sides i^ve as .cQunter-unhr^itie^ 
more bfiess frbin their infuriating piarents’ 
Berlin’s Critical Univenity. intends to 
tinUe to operate within^ the existing 
of the Free University and, the ottfe 
technical unlversiity at Charlottehbiug:, as 
a sort of unholy order righteously 
cated to saving the adtdeiUic worldii^lvit] 
the consequences of hardened 
^ny of its meiiibers i ar^ revolutio^i^ 
inspired by Marx and Mao. . 

The rebellious students* iminecilhtji:^^ 
jective is university reform: ThrougK^^ 
they would like to achieve for themieNs 
a larger say in university affairs, 
all in the choice of subjects to be etudled 
and in the scope and manner of teaching. 
They are demanding, for instance, that 
lectures on political economy should not 
loftily ignoie the vital problem on the 
university’s own doorstep, namely the 
bread-and-butter st^ggle of isolated v^st 
Berlin. A course on this is included in the 
Critical University’s winter syllabus. 

Lectures on some three dozen subjects 
are being arranged. They are to be held 
weekly or fortnightly for study groups 
composed of about 30 students each. 
Since most of the leading spirits of the 
Critical University are raclical socialists— 
there is a core of about 400 activists with 
a loose following of 4,000 or 5,000 
—their influence permeates the syllabus. 
Themes for study include “ the function 
of intelligence and science in the Viet¬ 
namese war, and in the imperialists’ 
development aid policy,” " the nicxlel of 
Cuba and the future of Latin America,” 
the terminology of “ imperialist terrojr,” 
used by the Springer press, and such-like 
topics missed by conventional lecturers, 

The scene is too muddled, and it i^top 
early, to predict the Critical University's 
future course and fortunes. Much will 
depend on the results of this week’s 
elections for students’ committees 
Free University. If the radical socialist 
students do well we shall he hearing much 
more about their alter ego, the cridpaJ 
students. For their chairman is the cM* 
lient revolutionary, Rudi Dutschke. JH^ 
Dutschke has set his sights; high. y IF 
Bremn last week he was counselling 
Geri^n dock workers to refqse to .lpgn 
supples for South Vietnam. Thi* 
waa'thc star turn of a demotistraUve si^ 
show at Bonn University’s Dies Aced^* 
micus. . , 

On the whole it looks as if the 
studimt^ may be a healthy irritpqH- 
it >4l||dd be a pity jf their, search 
pcrfij^t society leads them Qnly jM 
tuteVone mass of hidebound prejudScc^P' 
another. And it would be, sad jf 
overdo ithings that in the 
real ^ctiqnaries in place of; 
travagantly s.tuff^d viliains. ;tv' 
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Gulf has almost 19,000 miles of pipeline— 
where does It all lead to? 


Your doorstep. 


Every mile of pipe we use cads on die custoniCT’s doorsteps 
figunjdvdy speal^. 

Ai|d duo^ these pipes pour crude oil and ml produhs at the 
rate of isdyodo^oootooo barrel-miles annually. 

That’s a lot of oil—bitt that’s what it tdoes to keep our customers 
sadslS^ 

ChUtomets are important to us; being one of the hugest oil 
oonajpanies in die wwld hasn’t made us too big fer our b^eedies. 

llnii'a vdiy Giilf signs am Bittl tnotO hoiiaoos 

across Europe and across the world. 

We MW fiw our custemeiBi so our customers cate fiir,us. ' 

It’s the best arrangement tse know of. 

Mo natter who you are, where you tue, what you are^ how lame 
or small you ateif you’m a<ctiitomer yougetOe best e^ftvice, w 
best nssntdi, the'best know-how and the best oil under the sign 
ofGuE 


Gnjf QQ (drmt BHtm) liHUi4t6<hMUfm Piau, Zowhsi SWz, 
Corporathth Pktibmgh, Ai«* ^J^piidtkrptighout 
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Book-keepers at war 


ikm i .,1 , I II I . „ 

In the United States the defence 
economy is a branch of learning of its 
own. The great ingathering of systems 
analysts around Mr Robert McNamara 
at the Department of Defence was, 
naturally enough, a response to stimula¬ 
tion from the universities and from the 
private military research institutions, like 
the Rand Corporation, which collected 
“•ngineers, mathematicians and economists 
U) serve the needs of the defence estab¬ 
lishment for extra brainpower. A sub- 
branch of this concentration of brain 
[)ower concerns itself with the possible 
'(onoinic implications of disarrnaiiient. 

Most practitioners in the crowded, 
itKTcasingly sp>ccia]iscd field of defence 
'cononiics jog along on the assumption 
(safe enough, it seems) that the defence 
‘stahlishment will continue to be indus- 
]y\ biggest customer, a substantial 
iatron of the natural and behavioural 
•cience faculties at universities and the 
)are-setter in some branches of industrial 
iidnagement and technology for an 
iidefinite time ahead. An intriguing little 
inonymous book* that came out in 
Vtol)er effected to dismiss *the disarma- 
economists with .s^'orn. I'his book 
MIS presented in the guise of a govern- 
Hcnt report and was flawlessly written 
n the appropriate flat prose with the 
ppropriate footnotes. 

All plans as yet proposed for a con- 
rolled transition to a peace economy, 
t said, left the size of the problem out 
»f account. What was more, nobody had 
onsidered properly “ the fundamental 
‘on-niilitary function of war and arma¬ 
ments in modern society *’—in short, 
'‘ilitary institutions were necessary to the 
late and to the social order and satis- 
actory substitutes for them had yet to 
devised. This is satire, hut deadly 
frious satire, and it has caused rK»t a 
ittle discomfort. 

The Defence Department spends at 
•resetit over $70 billion a year, of ^ich 
nout $40 billion is paid out to coh|rac- 
fJrs for goods and .services. It owi#,' at 
I'y given moment, some $37 billion 

ffvim Iron Mountain on the Possibility 
nU Oesirabiiity of Peace. The Dial Press^ New 
ork, ,09 pagfi. I5. 
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wort;h of .stores in warehouses around the 
country, together with $to8 billion worth 
of other movable goods that are in ii.se 
or in circulation (such things as weapons, 
aircraft, ships, lorries and machipes) 
and, in addition, something over $30 
billion worth ofjand and buildings. Time 
does not wither the variety of these pos¬ 
sessions. Who would have thought that 
the Navy had a fine dairy herd at Anna- 
jioli.s, if Maryland farmers had not 
recently got their Congressmen to pre.ss 
for its dissolution as u piece of unfair 
ccimpetition ? The farm, on 876 acres, 
was established in 1911 to protect the 
.\aval Academy from typhoid : its chief 
Iierd.sman is a Lieutenant Commander. 

Committees of Congre.ss f>ore endlessly 
over the defence economy, from the 
abstractions of systems analysis to the 
prices of nuts and bolts. Senator Paul 
I)ouglas, now returned to academic life, 
used to go out shopping to match some 
of the humbler articles of defence pro¬ 
curement, returning to the hearing room 
with a screwdriver bought at, perhaps, 
one-sixth of the price paid by some 
defence procurement agency for the 
identical article. Lately his role in this 
respect has been taken over by Repre¬ 
sentative Otis Pike, a Democrat from 
New York, who has struck a rich vein. 
Mr Pike found a gear for $3.43 which 
the defence construction supply centre 
bad ])aid $194.30 f«)r and many similar 
examples of hasty or sloppy purchasing. 

This is a perfect p^rt for a Congress¬ 
man to play. Congressional investigators 
are willing on the whole to concede that 
the reforms introduced in defence pro¬ 
curement by Mr McNamara have 
effected a great improvement and that 
the volume of reckless, purchasing, as a 
proportion of the whole huge bulk of 
defence buying, has been brought down 
sharply in the last few years. However, 
the total volume has gone steeply up, 
mainly because of the demands of the 
war in Vietnam: and, naturally, the fact 
that a war is going on produces situations 
where an officer will order some needed 
object on the telephone from whomever 
will deliver it quickly, rather than go 
round about through pro^r channels. 

The civilian officials have to protect 
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themselves against charges not only of 
reckless extravagance Imt also of short¬ 
sighted parsimony, .sometimes at the same 
time. An example is the supposed short¬ 
age of bombs for Vietnam in 1966. The 
Air Loire and the Navy were dropping 
alx)ut 35,000 tons of Unnhs a month at 
that time and, although the United 
States had about 360,000 tons in stock, 
some commanders complained angrily of 
being short of supplies. Dr Enthoven, an 
Assistant Secretary of Defence, liad to 
defend him.self at a Senate hearing in 
September against the imputation that 
systems analysis had failed to anticipate 
the needs. He explained that there were 
local failures of distribution through 
which some l)oinb lK)dics were sent to 
one base while the fuses landed up at 
another ; when that sort of thing hap¬ 
pens, having twice (or ten times) as many 
bombs as are needed, is no help. 

Another committee, the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, has 
been finding out what happens to the 
property—^machinery, special tools, in¬ 
struments, materials and buildings— 
which is lent or hired out to defence 
contractors to assist them to produce 
what is wanted. As part oi a general 
habit of getting anything necessary with 
the least possible delay, the Defence De¬ 
partment lends in this way Cjlftensively, 
especially when it has a new project in 
hand or when a war emergency requires a 
quick expansion of some existing pro¬ 
ject. The Comptroller General, who 
audits the public spending on behalf of 
Congress, made an investigation for the 
committee of what happens to this 
property once the contractors have it in 
their hands/ He reported last week. The 
state of affairs that he found is not quite 
a na^nal scandal but it is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. 

Nobody seems to know the total value 
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McCarthy for martyr 





Why is he running ? Some say 
“ conscience ” ; others say “ Bobby 
Kennedy." But there are important ques¬ 
tions to be asked about the decision of 
Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
to try to win the Deiiu^cratic party's nom¬ 
ination for the Presidency. Would his 
defeat in the preliminary elections where 
he has cho.sen to stand demolish the so- 
called “ peace " issue in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign ? And could his 
moral gesture, made to protest against 
the escalation'of the war in Vietnam, so 
split the Democrats that the’ Republican 
candidate would win in 1968 ? These are 
big risks for an idealist to take. 


at the .same time, has recovered drama 
tically from his bad ca.se of unpopularin 
The latest polls from Mr Louis Harr 
show that the public’s conhdence in tli 
President’s handling of the war has rise 
sliarply and the wedding of his daughte 
this weekend will do his image no ham 
All in all, Senator McCarthy is a nm 
unlikely evangelist for Senator Robei 
Kennedy. For Mr Kennedy to be inspirci 
to try to wrest the nomination away froi 
the President next summer. Ins fore 
runner would have to do phenornenall 
well in the primary elections next spring 
Yet Mr McCarthy has not the Kenned 
charisma. Nor does he have a well 
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of the government property in the hands 
of the contractors, but it is well in excess 
of $11 billion. The contractors include 
aircraft, aero-engine, electronics and 
ordnance manufacturers. The equipment 
includes such useful objects as 8,ooo-ton 
presses worth $1.4 million each, hired 
out at low rentals that oflfer a positive 
temptation to the manufacturer to use 
them for his commercial (that is, non¬ 
defence) work rather than make heavy 
investments in machines of his own. The 
Comptroller General instances a con¬ 
tractor who got 23 machines worth, at 
cost, $3,22;{,ooo and after a brief interval 
diverted them to commercial work for 
three-quarters of the time. 

The principle on which these things 
arc lent is that they will be paid for in 
savings on production costs, the .savings 
to be passed on to the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. But if the volume of the contrac¬ 
tor’s defence work falls off once he has 
got the machine, while the volume of 
his commercial work goes up, the Defence 
Department finds itself acting as phil¬ 
anthropist. The contracts do contain 
arrangements for inspection by the 
department and leporting by the con¬ 
tractor to show how things are working 
Out, but the Comptroller General found 
that the safeguards were being exten- 
.sively disregarded. The department, hav¬ 
ing uttered the customary bland denials 
that anything fishy has been discovered, 
has promised amendment, more and 
better qualified inspectors and better-kept 
records. I'he trouble i.s partly the 
mere size and elaboration of the defence 
establishment. But it is also inherent in 
the relationship between a war machine, 
especially one actually at war, and the 
people who have to find the money for 
it. Military results matter more to the 
armed forces than book-keeping does: 
that is what they are for. What concerns 
them is that the contractors should 
be good, prompt, effective suppliers— 
which, generally speaking, they are. 

Stans’s Law, enunciated by President 
Eisenhower’s Budget Director, Mr 
Maurice Stans, defined effective budget¬ 
ing as the uniform distribution of dis- 
.satisfaction.” A revolt against it came 
with the system known as ** planning¬ 
programming-budgeting,” introduced in 
the Defence Department under Mr 
McNamara and since approved by 
President Johnson in principle for other 
government departments. But its expo¬ 
nents still have a hard time making 
themselves understood in the committees 
of Congress, where it is traditional to 
approach a budget with a meat-axe. 

When it is a defence budget that has 
to be whittled, pruned or sliced, con¬ 
siderations of national sentiment give it 
a protection that mere civil demands do 
not enjoy. In this case the congressional, 
inquisitors content themselves with 
searching for evidences of sloppy house- 
I’keeping, waste or sharp practice. The 
|;)iurried logistical effort required by the 
^ Vietnam war has made sure that their 
i|MUx:h is to some extent rewarded. 


The number of obstacles in the way of 
the wry, self-effacing Roman Catholic 
Senator seems to Ije mounting. His n»ost 
avid supporters, the Conference of Con¬ 
cerned Democrats (one of the “dump 
Johnson ” groups), have just endorsed him 
in Chicago, but without any passion. 
Delegates felt tliat his set speeches fell 
flat. In Massachusetts regular Democrats 
are already organising against him. Mr 
McCarthy’s name on the ballot in the 
primary elections (in which voters express 
their preference among potential presiden¬ 
tial nominees) will be an embarrassment 
to Senator Edward Kennedy ; he has said 
that he will support President John.son 
but, like his brother, is known to be a 
critic of the Administration’s war policy. 
To rescue their Senator from this 
dilemma, the state’s Democrats may get 
Mr Lawrence O’Brien, the Postmaster 
General, to stand as a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. He could then 
draw the votes of those who supported 
the President (who could not risk his own 
prestige by joining such a local battle) 
and prevent Mr McCarthy from winning 
by default. 

Meanwhile, General Westmoreland has 
made a quick trip home from Vietnam to 
talk optiipistically about the end of the 
war coming into view. President Johnson, 


thought-out alternative of his own to offe 
on Vietnam. The McCarthy candidac 
poses a dilemma for many politiciaiu 
not least those Representatives am 
Senators who oppose the war but who ar 
up for re-election next year and do 110 
want to divide their uartv. 

Steel's spiral 

This week’s round of increases in stec 
prices coincided with what appeared t( 
be the collapse of hopes that the stec 
workers might forgo their right to stn^ 
when their contract with the cx)mpanie 
expires on August i, 1968. Such an agree 
men^ would have cliccked the build-up 0 
stocks of steel by consumers, as 
insurance against possible stoppages 
which distorts the pattern of stee 
operations every three years. Already th< 
demand for steel is rising and the com¬ 
panies can now feel sure that they will 1^ 
wojrj^ing to capacity during the first kali 
of ^968, whatever they charge. So thev 
are taking the opportunity of storing 
away a little profit—earnings have been 
disappointing this year-*-TOfore 
labour costs go up again next summer- 
Even so the industry would hardly have 
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Think French. Think champagne 

sparkle. If you^re going a long, long way, you might 
just as well travel with people whoVe devoted endless 
generations to perfecting the finer points of living. 

Not that UTA rest tSieir case on merely pampering 
you. They know even the rather exclusive first class 
champagne their Nina Ricci^^rigged stewardesses serve 
(who else hut the French would offer it for breakfast?) 




IhinkFrenGh 


would taste a trifle sour if their operational efficiency 
didn’t match up to the atmosphere. 

So they sparkle at the big things toe. The keeping to 
schedule. The way their DC-8 hook-ups are plaifeed to 
give you not only the fullest jet coverage of Africa* but 
a complete world encircling network via the Ea^t, 

That’s their idea of sparkle. That’s your idea of 
French. And it’s why you’ll prefer flying with UTA. 




Ffy^in 


the worlds H'laneh-stl ilrllna 


DC4 JET ROUTES THROUGH 84 CITIES ACROSS 6 CONTINENTS. FuliMt air eovwagt of Africa In moellitiah NISi AIN APNIQUl. 
LondonW.1 in PIccadlllyJol; (01) 403 4381. NlrminelHini 118/117 Colmort Row, Tol: (001) 030 >081. OlMf«w CA194 St Vincent Streot. 
Tol: (041) tn 9101. Mnnchotlor9 Room 141. Royol Exchongo, Tol: (001) 069 7001. 
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We wrote to 7 directors 
alx)ut their office li ght ing. 
5 of them needed glasses 
to read the letter, 

A leading British scientist, talking about the eye, said 
“It’s really a piece of the brain, but it’s isolated and 
exposed.” Nevertheless, very few people protect their 
eyesight as carefully as they should. We remember 
talking to a factory manager who boasted about the 
safety precautions in his factory, while he himself 
occupied a dingy, ill'lit office. 

The chances are that you’re sitting in poor 
lighting at this very moment. Atlas can change that. 

Atlas lighting can give you safe natural light at your 
elbow. Can fill a room with the nearest thing to daylight. Or 
spotlight a clock face at 100 yards. We take unbelievable ^ Ate your efM worth a llihc ’ 

care with fiddly things like reflectors and diffusers. In fact we played around udth our new 
Pofpular Pack for over 2 years before we were completely satisfied with it. That’s why we 
can give it a 3 year guarantee! Atlas lighting is easy on the eye, as well as easy 

on the eyesight. We reckon our designers are amongst 
the best in the world.They have won so many awards, 
you could pa^ a room with them.Take an example, 
our Londonl.ine.TKis is so aesthetically pleasing, that 
art critic Edward Lucie'Smith was prompted to ask 
“Is it Art?” You could ask the same question about our 
Nova tungsten range, our Link Lite, our Patio Light, 
our Floodtights. 

Now you know the facts, please don’t choose 
your lighting as though you were playing blind'man’s' 
buff. Take a good look at your existing lighting. 

If you don’t like what you see, get in touch with us. 

The alternative might very w^ be ifi visit to the optician. 
Atlas design keeps Adas ahead. 
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put up its prices if it had not also given 
up hope—for the present, at least—of 
succeeding in its drive for restrictions on 
imports of steel. These have been run¬ 
ning higher than in 1966, in spite of the 
fall in demand for steel as a whole, and 
there is no doubt that the latest price 
rises weaken the domestic industry’s com¬ 
petitive position still further. Mr Ackley, 
the chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, hastened to drive the 
lesson home. “ If this is what happens 
to steel prices without special protection, 
we c£^n guess what would happen with it.” 
What the industry needs, he said, is to 
lower its costs by improving its technology. 

Mr Ackley’s condemnation of the price 
increase as such was, however, compara¬ 
tively nhld—^so was President Johnson’s 
^ven though this latest round, adding 
per cent or $5 a ton to the price of 
cold rolled sheets, means that over 60 per 
cent of steel products have gone up this 
year. If the increase spreads to hot rolled 
sheets and related products, as it seems to 
be doing, about three-quarters of the 
industry's output, basic to most industrial 
processes, will have been affected. Cold 
.steel sheets are the largest single category 
of steel .shipments and are particularly 
iiiiportant to manufacturers of motor cars 
and domestic appliances. 

Prices of cars have already gone up this 
autumn by 2.7 per cent and this was the 
main reason for the rise of .3 per cent in 
the already rising co.st of living in October. 
Now wages in the motor industry are 
going up by about 6 per cent. If such 
increases, far greater than the growth in 
productivity of labour, spread through 
other sectors of industry, then America 
will be well away on a new wage-price 
spiral. “ More re.sponsible behaviour on 
wages and prices by both labour and 
management" is one of the remedies 
rec^nnincnded by Mr Ackley ; the other, 
needle.s.s to say, is prompt enactment of 
the tax increase recommended by the 
President last August. But that seems just 
as far away, once again, as it did before 
the devaluation of sterling and the run on 
gold forced Congress to take another, but 
still unfavourable, look at the President’s 
proposal. 


Alabama boxed in 


I’he Supreme Court has left Mr George 
Wallace, the husband of the Governor of 
Alabama and the real force behind the 
state’s resistance to racial equality, without 
a legal leg to stand on. The Court refused 
Monday even to hedir an appeal from 
Alabama against the order of a ^special 
federal court that the state shoiOT"take 
affirmative action ” to wipe out racial 
^^regation in the tax*sup|:^rted schools 
next autumn and to compensate 
Negroes for generations of ediicRtibnal 
discrimination. This makes Alabama the 
first whole state to be brought to heel; in 
die past orders have been restricted to 
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individual school boards. 

But Alabama asked for this distinction. 
School boards whicii showed signs of 
wavering, when they realised that failure 
to integrate would cost them federal 
fund.s, were brought sharply into line by 
legislation and by open threats that state 
funds (which in Alabama pay the lion's 
share of the schools’ bills) would be with¬ 
held. Earlier the Supreme Court also dis¬ 
missed without a hearing ^n appeal from 
six southern states against a ruling which 
upheld the so-called federal “ guidelines ”; 
these lay down standards—not excessively 
severe—for how rapidly Negfo children 
must be absorbed into the white schools. 
Even now fewer than 500,000 of the 2.7 
million Negro children in the 11 southern 
states go to school with whites. 

Legally Mr Wallace may be without 
resource, but in political terms the Court 
may have done him a favour, including 
the guarantee of a glare of publicity when 
the schools reopen next September, two 
months before the pre.sidential election. 
Once a Democrat, Mr Wallace is in open 
rebellion against President Johnson ; he 
has been campaigning relentlessly in 
California and Oliio in his attempt to get 
on state ballots as the candidate of the 
new racist American Independent party. 
Many Alabamian officials have been tak¬ 
ing compulsory “ vacations ” with him to 
help the cause. Ohio and California make 
it hard for minor parties to get on the 
ballot by requiring petitions signed by 
large numbers of voters. Ohio is probably 
out of Mr Wallace’s reach, but the 
balance may just be tipped in California 
by the latest proof of his argument that 
the Supreme Court is out to “ destroy the 
neighbourhood school” and nationalise 
education for the benefit of the Negro. In 
fact the Court’s decision has no direct 
bearing on northern states, where there 
has been no legal sanction for racial 
segregation. 


Overextended 
image _ 

N9w York 

For all of its pscurfb-scientific approach 
advertising is a bi||iness that responds 
hastily to changing... trends (even those 
that it helps to manuiacture) and one that 
is notoriously sensit^ to rumours and 
shifts of favour. Th^ latest tremor con¬ 
cerns the Interpublic Group of Com¬ 
panies, Inc, which hdi suddenly found it¬ 
self overextended, operating at a loss ahd 
—calamitously—rapidly losing its image. 
Int^public has been unique among 
^agfencies for it has expanded advertising. 
into a conglomerate or^nisation handling 
all kinds of oommunicatkms. 

Its founder and president (until the 
recent turnover),' Mir Marion Haqaer, was 
head of the M<^ann-£rickson advertisi^ 
agency at the age of 39 ; he ie now 51 
years old. He prooeedcri, at first, to take 
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on a number of additional agencies (thus 
enabling himself to handle the accounts of 
companies that sold competing products). 
After that he added related activities. 
A client of Interpublic was virtually 
assured of service and executive talent in 
depth, for at Interpublic there was every¬ 
thing from a separate publications division 
to a public relations corporation, a com¬ 
pany .specialising in colour and art work 
along with an applied science group. Other 
agencies provided similar services but 
could not, .so Interpublic claimed, call on 
anything like its profes.sional depth. 

Among advertising people Interpublic 
enjoyed a special reputation. It was con¬ 
sidered to be top-heavy in executive talent 
but these peujile tended to get lost in the 
corporate labyrinth and often wound up 
theorising, academic fashion, at Inter¬ 
public’s own ” creative think tank,” the 
Centre for Advanced Practice. A.s a lure 
for clients an intellectual centre for advei- 
tising might make sense. But Mr Harper 
tended to have new ideas, which meant 
.spending more money, before his previous 
ideas were making any profits. 

'Fhe first inkling that Interpublic was 
overextended came when the accounting 
firm, Price Waterhouse and Company, was 
alleged to have refused to c.ertify the 1966 
.figures. The profits for that year wavered 
at $10(3,000, although the billings were 
somewhere near the $700 million mark. 
McCann-Erickson, whkh by itself had 
hillings of $455 million, earned only 
$B,ooo. I'his year, with operating costs 
still running high and Interpublic, ahing 
with most of the agencies, facing cutbacks 
in . revenue, the losses have qome close to 
$2 million and there have been complaints 
about late payment of accounts. 

The figures have been suffiriently alarm¬ 
ing for Interpublic to call Ih one of its 
former executives who was ssemi-retired, 
Mr Robert Healey. Mr Haitfr has been 
eased over to a “ creative posff’ one with^ 
out—in theory—the authority to manage 
Interpublic’s administrative and financial 
affairs. But to those Who know the person¬ 
alities mvolve4 it seems inconceivaUe that 
Mr Harper will not be the effective boss 
while he remains with the organisation. 
What is happening now is retrenchment 
—the 'merging of several of the com|>eting 
agencies, me dismissal of about a cj^uarter 
of the 8,000 employees and the elimina¬ 
tion of some of the more fanciful opera-. 
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tions, together with greater centralisation 
and the cutting of running costs. Mr 
Harper bias disposed of his home' in 
Westchester as well as of a small charter 
airline (Harper’s Ferry) that Interpublic 
maintained. But the company is not likely 
to go under, for its clients include, among 
others; such large firms as Standard 
Oil, Westinghouse and Coca-Cola. 

Outside tlxe United States the situation 
is easier. Most of the business $ 170 
million last year is concentrated in 
McCann-Efickson, which has healthy 
enough interests in Europe and in Britain, 
where its annual billings come to $28 
million. In Britain Interpublic also has 
Erwin Wasey, with $22 million of billings, 
and Pritchard Wood (which has had its 
own slimming operation in the last few 
years) with $17 million. It will he easy to 
remove the unnecessary managerial super¬ 
structure built up on top of the agencies 
in each country, leaving the sort of inter¬ 
national marketing operation required by 
the group’s bigger clients. 

Interpublic is not the only advertising 
agency to have felt the pinch of the past 
year’s recession in advertising. Many of 
tlie medium-sized and smaller agencies 
have suffered too. The marginal operations 
have been particularly squeezed and even 
a larger agency such as Grey Advertising 
fiad to let nearly a hundred employees 
go when it lost the Bufferin account 
recently. But the older hands, deploring 
the attempt to convert advertising into 
something more than selling and market¬ 
ing, say that Interpublic’s fate is deserved; 
it is the penalty for trying to make adver¬ 
tising into an enterprise in communica¬ 
tions as a whole. 

While agencies cx^ntinue to be paid on 
the basis of a 15 per cent commission on 
the totals going to the advertising media, 
clients will expect a complete range of 
scivices. But if and when the idea of a fee 
IS accepted agencies will be able to con¬ 
centrate on the actual advertising and on 
choosing the media while other companies 
will provide other services for clients, as 
the less far-fetched ones in the Interpublic 
Group have done. Its story is not over, 
hut it is unlikely to be the major bene¬ 
ficiary from the idea of separate com¬ 
panies to deal with separate problems 
which it first tried to put into practice. 


Student power 

I^ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

There was more introspection tlian rebeJ- 
lion at the first national conference on 
student power, held at the University of 
Minnesota under the auspices of the 
National Student Association, ^ound 
3^0 students from a hundred institutions 
heard much about ” tactics ” of gaining 
yontrol of university policy and surpris¬ 
ingly little about the war in Vietnam or 
about conscription, the prime issues of the 
New Left’s big, nasty and sometimes 
bloody riots.’ 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

The NSA, which took radical stands on 
the war, conscription and black power at 
its national conference in August, now 
seems U> be concentrating on making 
student protests at the colleges themselves 
more effective and less violent. Indeed, in 
his keynote speech the president of the 
NSA, Mr Schwartz, opposed demonstra¬ 
tions to prevent students from being inter¬ 
viewed for jobs by representatives of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the military 
.services or the 13 ow Chemical Company, 
the manufacturers of napalm used in the 
Vietnam war. Several anti-Dow incidents, 
such as the sit-in at the University of 
Wisconsin where 70 students were injured, 
or the recent riots at San Jose State 
College in California, have led to violent 
skirmishes with the police. 

By and large, the delegates represented 
the es.sentiall)' white, middle class and 
somewhat muted centre. The discontent 
that was born at the Berkeley “ free 
speech” demonstrations in 1964 has 
trickled down to many small conservative 
institutions where once it was brash to 
complain about food or residential restric¬ 
tions. These students want more power, 
hut the war is a transitory issue ; what 
is more important in the long haul is 
that they should make the university rules 
—whether they apply to the protection of 
virginity or unfettered student journalism. 
The university may no longer play the 
part of a parent although its officials 
would be allowed to participate in some 
aspects of the organisation, including Che 
academic courses. It is assumed that 
professors can be wooed as allies ; this 
may be naive if it means that they have to 
yield some of their power. 

As for means, Mr Schwartz advised 
that existing channels for settling disputes 
should be exhausted, before resorting to 
strikes, sit-ins and demonstrations—a truly 
moderate statement these days. The NSA 
is trying to co-ordinate university protests 
on a regional basis and it will provide 
a “ pool of organisers " to help all over 
the country ; half-price fares for young 
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people on airlines make it casv^^for Amipri- 
can students to move 
prbt^^; 0^ ;,ppnferehce tq another. Ihfe; 
Schwate urged stiiclmts tb ^fake 
demands for power into ^ 

Students cran assert their legal r%)iis as 
a ‘‘minority group’’.on question^ / Bke 
freedom of the press (censr>rship of student 
publications) and the right to privacy 
(protection against disclosure of confiden¬ 
tial talks with students by university 
psychiatrists 01 of student records for non¬ 
academic purposes, by the admini.stration). 
The NSA will publish a handlxiok on 
the students’ legal rights and will collect 
funds to pay lawyers. The association has 
already gone before a District Court to 
try to block the controversial directive by 
the head of the Selective Service System 
that students involved in illegal demon¬ 
strations should lose their exemption froni 
conscription. 


Giving away fish ? 

American fishermen have so many worries 
that they can hardly count them. I’he 
size of their annual catch is dropping. 
Last year’s 4.3 billion pounds was the 
lowest in twenty years, while the total 
world catch was rising. Americans, more¬ 
over, do not really like to eat much fish ; 
they manage to get down an average of 
only 10 pounds a year while consuming 
106 pounds of beef each. To add insult 
to injury, the American market for fish 
products (fertilisers and animal feed par¬ 
ticularly) is getting bigger but foreigners 
are getting the profits. With their modern 
vessels and more generous subsidies from 
their governments, foreign fleets are sup¬ 
plying 65 per c-ent of all the processed 
fish sold in the United States. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
American fishermen are grumbling about 
the new agreement which the LInited 
States has signed with the Soviet Union 
on fishing in waters south of Cape Cod. 
The pact, which is experimental and will 
last for only a year, will prevent the 
Russians from fishing near American 
shores during the three months when the 
fish swim in schools and are easily caught. 
In return the Russians, whose large well- 
equipped ships, working in efficient forma¬ 
tions, have been blamed for the dwindling 
size of the American catch, arfe to be 
allowed to fish inside the six-mile limit 
and to transfer their loads in previously 
restricted areas. I’he Long Island Fisher¬ 
men’s Association calls the pact a “ sell¬ 
out ” ; so does the National Maritime 
Union, which has complained to the 
appropriate congressional committees. 

American officials, however, are inclined 
to think that the agreement gives the 
American fishing industry a chance to 
reaver mme of its losses. The fact that 
the Russians signed the pact is considered 
to be a sign that they too are worried 
about the area south of Cape Ood becom¬ 
ing fished out. 
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A CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS ? 

The Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatisni 
Hy Howard L. Erdnian. 

Cambridge University Press. (Cambridge South Asian Studies.) 368 pages. 60s. 


In Asia today, how does a new political 
party achieve its take-off if it adopts a 
moderate, secular, constitutional po.sition 
in politics ? The answer might seem to 
be : it’s not on. But the Swatantra party 
has, within eight years of its foundation, 
emerged as the largest opposition group 
in the Indian central legislature, and the 
main element in one of the few stable non- 
Congress state governnjents. Many writers 
ascribe every development in contempor¬ 
ary Indian politics to faction. They ought 
to talk more of defection. Swatantra built 
up its forces by the defection from Con¬ 
gress of disillusioned moderates, and also 
by the co-option of many from the “ aud¬ 
ience ” who normally do not take part in 
the play : ‘ retired officials and judges, 
businessmen, aristocrats. But these 
members of the audience sit in the stalls. 
What about the gallery ? This is where 
the votes are. Minoo Masani, secretary 
general of the party, has told his col¬ 
leagues that they have to “ devote special 
attention to massive sections of the people, 
like Harijans [untouchables] ; Adivasis 
[tribals] ; small farmers.” Swatantra has 
tried to present a px)pulist appeal, awaken¬ 
ing the rural people to the great con¬ 
spiracy of power that constitutes the Con¬ 
gress party machine and bureaucracy. At 
best, this rural populism represents a 
sturdy challenge to the corruption and 
time-serving of machine politics and 
statisni. But at worst it can become an 
appeal to prejudice and sectional interests. 

Dr Erdman’s searching and systematic 
study of the party’s development since. 
1950 is both fair to its virtues and boldly 
critical of its failings. Clearly, he feels 
that Masani (whom he calls a ** chastened 
liberal”) and other modernists like him 
are fulfilling a creative role in Indian 
politics. But he is much concerned with 
the opportunism and lack of commitment 
of many of Swatantra’s camp-followers. 
He calls the party 

a holding company for local dissident groops 
which were brought together for a variety 
of reasons, one of which was the feeling that 
some degree of unity had to be achieved 
to provide an effective opposition to the 
Congress. 

Although Dr Erdman consistently calls 
Swatantra a conservative party, he des* 
»g;i:abes its policy as ” predominantly classi- 
imi liberal in tone.” Departures from this 
i’ ^ijliferal tone are condemned : 

. future of Swatantra as a progressive 
depends to a great extent on its 


ability to reach supporters on the basis of 
a more rounded liberalism, not the drastically 
circumscribed liberalism-as-anti-statism. 

He subjects the Swatantra record to a 
severe examination, .such as a professor 
of politics ought to insist upon from his 
students ; but one wonders how many 
other “ progressive ” parties bidding for 
power would offer a better record for 
consistency. Would the Free Democrats 
in Germany, for example ? For that 
matter, would the Democratic party in 
the United States ? 

Some students of politics distinguish 
between the “ core ” and the “ support ” 
in a party. The core consists of the 
leaders and officers—the activists—and 
the support comes from the outer fringe ; 
those who help at elections and draw in 
the vote. It would be a valid comment 
on Dr Erdman’s excellent book to say 
that perhaps he devotes too much atten¬ 
tion to the core and not enough to the 
.support in Swatantra. There is an 
elaborate di.scussion of the defection pro¬ 
cess, and of the search for a party 
identity at the top leadership level. 
There is virtually no description of how 
the leaders communicate with their .sup¬ 
porters or of how the vote is delivered. 
Of course it is not easy to evaluate the 
relationship with the masses, except by 
means of sample surveys of opinion and 
by election studies, which are even more 
meaningless in India than in Britain. But 
we should have learned much more about 
the party if we could have been told 
something of how the ordinary people 
arc approached, what the dialogue is all 
about, and how they respond. Dr Erdman 
fears that Swatantra can only advance 
by plunging to the right, to outbid the 
Jan Sangh and others whose appeal is 
to “ communal ism ” (racism) and to 
something like atgvisra. The best of 
Swatantra's spokesmen h^ve yielded a 
little; witness the .party’s backing away 
from its easier tone of conciliation with 
Pakistan. The present Swatantra stand 
in foreign policy-“Violcntly anti-Chinese 
and totally committed w a war d ou|- 
rance iagaulst cOipmunisTn in Victnartv-r- 
shows little of the nsason and modera¬ 
tion of domeistic philosophy. 

Dr Erdinaii reveals that, at its foundi- 
tion, an approach was made to Jaya- 
prakash Narayan to assunk the leader¬ 
ship Of the party. Me refused, having 
dedicated his life to. social serviqp. Tf 
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only JP could be brought back into poli¬ 
tics. If he would lead Swatantra in a 
forward-looking populist appeal that 
would resolve the sterile struggle between 
the centre and the states and bring about 
a genuine devolution of power to the 
people—then India could break away 
from the politics of defection and faction 
and rediscover a dynamic in democracy. 

If that ever happened, Dr Erdrnan 
would need to revise his whole assess¬ 
ment of the Swatantra party. Mean¬ 
while, he ends this book with the question 
“ Will Swatantra be able to curb the 
61 itest, anti-democratic elements in its 
ranks, in the event of signs of political 
instability ? ” Some may think that this 
question ought first to be addressed to 
Mrs Gandhi and the Congress high 
command. 


AUSTERE CRITIC 

Anna Karenina and Other Essays 
By F. R. Leavis. 

Chatto and Windus. 248 pages. 30s. cloth- 
bound, 15s. paperbound. 

The essays collected in this volume span a 
period of over forty years. Most are con¬ 
cerned with fiction, none with poetry. All 
are characteristically strenuous and 
earnest. Some are harsh in tone, cen- 
.sorious or exasperated—notably the 
account of T. S. Eliot as a literary critic. 
But everywhere we recognise the force of 
that outstanding critical intelligence that 
has for so long dedicated itself to the study 
and teaching of literature. 

The very exclusiveness of his devotion 
to literature make.s Dr Leavis a forbidding 
critic. He writes as though no other arts 
existed for the extension of our imagina¬ 
tions or the delectation of our spirits. 
Even withm the domain of literature, it 
is the novel, most moralistic of genres, that 
in recent years has come to ab.sorb more 
and more of his attention. He quotes 
with apparent approval D. H. Lawrence’s 
dictum : “ The novel is a great discovery. 
far greater than Galileo’s tele.scopc or 
somebody else’s wireless. The novel ij' 
the highest form of human expression so 
far attained.” The polemic.al extravagance 
of the first .sentence is .such that Dr Leavb 
does not waste time in arguing about it ^ 
hut he does endorse Lawrence’s contention 
that the truly creative novelist can bring 
the whole weight of his own experience 
and understanding to bear on the central 
situations of human life in such a wa> 
as to fashion an artistic masterpiece of the 
highest order. Unfortunately Lawrence 
did not think much of “Anna Karenina, 
which surely nicasures up, as very few 
novels do, to these exalted standards. 
Puzzled by Lawrence’s aberration (for he 
reiterates his admiration for him as ^ 
critic) Dr Leavis nevertheless demonstrates 
the greatness and complexity of Tolstoys 
book in a most sympathetic analyus- He 
is equally good at extracting the maximunj 
value from far less massive works 
fiction, such as the tales of Henry James 
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and Conrs-d or Mark Twain’s “ Pudd'n- 
[icad Wilson.** 

Because he is pre-eniinently a teacher, 
pr Leavis psually addresses himself to the 
already converted—to serious students of 
iterature. Only those who have a pretty 
ntimate knowledge of the texts under 
liscussion can get a great deal from the 
:areful investigations of the master, 
[nadcquacy here can of course be easily 
^ediecL The works examined in this 
'olume are not difficult to come by, and 
ome—“ Adam Bede,” for instance, or 
‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”—^are sure to be 
)resent, more or less imperfectly remem- 
lered, in the consciousness of most literate 
•jnglish people. 

But not all who consider themselves 
easonably literate will feel inclined to put 
heniselvcs to school under Dr Leavis for 
[)ng spells. All the arts exist to civilise us, 
,nd the world aifords many other means 
esides literature for helping the individual 
0 come to terms with himself and his 
ellow-men. Besides, there are those who 
0 to books, as they do to music, picture 
alleries, the theatre, primarily for delight 
nd recreation ; and there is no reason 
diy puritans should despise them for 
loing so. 

With all his austerity and asperity, 
lowever, there can be no doubt that Dr 
.cavis already ranks with the foremost 
English critics. Practically all the others 
lavc been creative writers as well as 
ritical ; even Samuel Johnson was a 
Espect-worthy poet, though he was a 
tnientable dramatist. Dr Leavis is a 
cdagogue-critic, immen.sely influential, if 
nly because so many of his pupils are now 
heniselves teachers and carry out the 
«)rk of disciples. But readers encounter- 
ig him in this volume, as in previous 
nes, are bound to salute his powerfully 
iscriniinating intelligence and the uncom- 
lomising honesty of his ugly, tortuous 
rose. 

lENNEDY HANDBOOK 

he Politics of John F. Kennedy 
y Edmund Ions. 

loutlcdgc and Kef^an Paul. (World 
tudies ^ries.) 240 pages. 2Bs clothlxjund, 
4s paperbound. 

y now, it is hard to remember which 
American social policies are Johnson’s and 
^hich are Kennedy’s. In fact, fed up 
ith the cult worship- of the dead hero, 
ne is often tempted to believe that 
rc.sident Johnson has not been sufficiently 
^cognised as the innovator of major 
ranges in American attitudes towards 
le poor, the sick and the black. This 
f)ok removes that temptation. John 
Kennedy was not himself an intellectual, 
or was he, for much of his career, 
liberal. Yet he did bring a newr>set of 
leas to the Presidency and he had chosen 
iem and thought them through before 
6 got the job. 

In 1958, when still a* senator, Kennedy 
lade a speech ca[lling for federal funds 
> be spent on building schools and subsi- 
ising students to an extent that was 


heresy during the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion and which is reality today. A week 
before his election in i960, he outlined, 
under the heading of the New Frontier, 
the problems in American life that cried 
for federal funds and attention : the cost 
of medical care, slums, transport, job 
creation, water pollution, tawdry tele¬ 
vision and shortage of teachers. All of 
these have been the subject of new 
legislation in the nineteen-sixties, some of 
it revolutionary, some of it inadequate, 
but all of it acknowledging the federal 
government's responsibility for the quality 
^ national life. 

But the translation of this vision into 
action was accomplished largely under 
President Johnson. Why ? Mr Ions, a 
lecturer in politics at the University of 
York, has not neglected John Kennedy’s 
failings and has included in his book 
three interesting appraisals of the 
Kennedy regime ; one, by Professor 
Richard Neustadt, maintains that 
Kennedy’s relations with Congress lay 
outside his feel for power. 

Congratulations to Mr Ions. I'his slim 
volume is far from being the collected 
speeches of John F. Kennedy. Such 
speeches as are printed here have been 
chosen with care. So have been the legis¬ 
lative messages to Congre.ss and various 
articles written by political journalists. 
I'he whole is woven together by the 
author with skill and concision. It adds 
up to a most useful handbook to the 
late President’s thought and, incidentally 
but p>erhaps inevitably, a memorial to hi.s 
personal style. Never mind who 
Kennedy’s specchwriters were. What a 
rare world leader it was who dared to 
introduce a speech on the economy with 
the phrase “ Mythology distracts us every¬ 
where.” 

WRITING OF THE PAST 

llic Practice of History 
By G. R. Elton. 

Sydney University Press. London : 
Methuen. 186 pages. 25s. 

There is a number of different ways of 
writing about history: philosophical- 
methodological (Collingwood, Oakeshott, 
Popper), reflective (Marc Bloch), descrip¬ 
tive and analytical (Peter Geyl), Mr E. H. 
Carr (one of Professor Elton's targets) 
drew on all these in lus recent hook 
“What is History?’* So, in fact, does 
Professor Elton, though he dislikes the 
system-builders, “ philosophers of history, 
psychologists, social scientists” with their 

standardising mistkkes,” and defends 
history as an “ autonomous ” and ” legiti¬ 
mate ” subject: “ the past must be studied 
in its own right, for its own sake, and on 
its own terms.” 

Money Intekmatiofml. By Fred Hirsch. 
Allen Lane The Penguin Press 

The pritoe of this book, whidi was reviewed 
in our issue of November 35th, is yos., not 
908. as we were originally infomiccl. 
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The book is divided into four chapters. 
The first discusses what history is about^ 
the other three di^pss research, writing;, 
teaching. The best is the last, where the 
author's pedagogic approach harmonises 
^most with his subject. But the book as a 
whole seems to have been written in a 
hurry, without sufficient prior thought 
about its aim and intended audience. 
Professor Elton, a respected professional 
historian, appears to think, when writing 
about' history as distinct from writing 
history, that assertion is equivalent to 
truth. This is particularly so whenever 
he leaves concrete issues like syllabuses, 
where he makes good sense, for theory. 
The arguments at this level range from 
the uninspired : 

History ... is concerned with all those 
human sayings, thoughts, deeds and suffer¬ 
ings which occurred in the past and have 
left present deposit ; and it deals with them 
from the point of view of happening, change 
and the particular. 

to the shrilly assertive : 

Anyone who approves the tedious opinion 
that history is bunk docs 5<i because he 
prefers to ignore the reality t)f the past. 

Again, the statement tliat “ If the historian 
has really explained things to himself, he 
can explain them tf) others," though true, 
raises the wliole (juestioii of what is meant 
!)y “ explain," whicli Profes.sor Elton 
ignores. At times the writing seems almost 
to become a parody of itself : “ those 
things we discover, analyse, talk about, 
did actually once liafjpen ; ” “ the com¬ 
plete historian must ask both what it was 
like and how it happened," and so on. 
In general, despite (or perhaps because 
of) its dogmatic lone the hook is insuf¬ 
ficiently closely argued to fulfil the pub¬ 
lishers' hopes that it will startle and 
stimulate its readers. Instead, it leaves the 
impression that Professor Elton, who 
clearly enjoyed airing his prejudices, sub- 
scrilie.s to the fundainentali.st belief that 
the historian should get on with his job, 
without reflecting too rhuch on what he 
is doing. 

IN PRAISE OF SUBURBIA 

The Levittowners: Ways of Life and 
Politics in a New Suburban Community 

By Herbert J. Gans. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. pages. 
70s. 

This is a cheering hook. It says that the 
future has nothing to fear from suburbs. 
The bogy of mass-produced* man in his 
mass-produced house is unreal. If people 
change at all when they iiiovb into a new 
town, they tend to change for the better. 
They are happier, more active and more 
in touch with a more varied cross-section 
of life than if they had stayed in their 
old habitats. 

Professor Gans of Columbia University 
chose what many American intellectuals 
from the East Coast consider a fate worse 
than death—life in a Levittown. And his 
book 00 his two years there should put 
paid forever to the story that these cooky- 
cutter communities, built, by the^rm of 
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Levitt £tnd Sons, offer a soulless existence 
tolerable only to the lowly paid who insist 
on owning a home and lawnmower of 
their own. 

But remove these conclusions from an 
American setting and their validity 
vanishes. What made the newcomers to 
Levittown, \ew Jersey, happiest of all 
was their house and garden. 

Professor Cians, with a doctorate in 
city planning from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where standards are Jiigh 
indeed, does not give enough credit to the 
Le\'itts for producing this phenomenon. 
Levitt houses are spacious, sound and 
good-looking; by European standards, 
tfiey are luxury for the masses. 

rhe Levittown that Mr Cians lived in 
was bulldozed in the late 1950s on to 
New Jersey farmland within commuting 
reach of Philadelphia. For between 
$11,500 and $14,500, families could have 
a detached two-storey house with garage 
and plenty of green grass all round ; 
there were four different architectural 
styles to choose from. For the first time 
couples could be out of sight of one an¬ 
other under the same roof, and their 
children could play outside unattended. 
They Ixiught, in other words, privacy and 
relaxation. From those all other benefits 
flowed ; they would not necessarily from 
new blocks of flats or rows of new houses 
interwoven with shops. 

As resident sociologist, Professor Gans 
found the new community developed 
jxditically and socially very quickly. Not 
every kind of person was blissful there : 
the highly educated, the elderly, the 
pcK)rest, the childless and the gentile- 
fearing Jewish found it most difficult to 
settle in. Among the poorer, he noticed 
that the wives found it very painful to be 
parted from their mothers, who were still 
living in Philadelphia. In fact, the city 
neigh!>ourhood has replaced the rural 
village as the place from which the old 
wave the young good-bye. 

I'his is a most intere.sting fx>ok, if over- 
long and heavy with jargon. The question 
of whether Levittowns are a good thing 
is still open. Life there can be more en¬ 
joyable, apparently, than the East Coast 
intelligentsia had thought—but at a price. 
'Fhe front garden had to he kept mown 
and tidy—by the man of the house. 'Fhe 
demand for conformity is strong. The 
surprise is that it was no worse than any 
other American small town and that the 
pleasure jjeople had in living there was 
slightly greater. 

THE SCOPE FOR PRICING 

Essays in the Theory and Practice of 
Pricing. 

Institute of Economic Affairs. 358 pages. 
25s. 

It was a happy notion to offer prizes foir 
e.ssays by young economists on the scope 
for pricing in inSJximising the efficiency of 
resources, ^nd to publish some of them. 
While number of those which were 
1 irfiijrely^c<)rniticndcd are fairly boring, most 
i got prizes deseived them. 


The use of Uie price mechanism as a 
device for securing efficient resource 
allocation autoihatically arouses suspicion 
in the breast of old-fashioned communists 
and conservatives alike. I’he old-fashioned 
liberal, on the ot}ier,hand, equally auto¬ 
matically wants to use the price 
mechanism whenever and wherever pos¬ 
sible. It is left to the uncommitted to 
avoid prejudging the issue and tackle each 
case on its own merits, which is what the 
authors of the first three essays do here. 
This is not to say, of cour.se, that they 
have produced definitive answers ; they 
have not, but they have made out cases 
that deserve to be taken seriou.sly. 

Messrs Bird and Jackson perform an 
elegant hatchet job on an official report 
on water charges and propo.se that experi¬ 
ments be undertaken to ascertain whether 
rr»etered water supplies to domestic and 
commercial users would not be better than 
payment of a water rate. Then Mr Carter, 
who lectures at Brighton Tech, looks at 
the economics of fire prevention and fire 
fighting. He points out the importance of 
the structure of fire insurance premiums 
and then looks at the finance of fire 
brigades. Third, Miss Shenoy, a graduate 
student, examines the economics of refuse 
removal and produces an astonishing 
variety of evidence that the British way 
is not the only one. But her point that 
in India .specialist junk-men provide 
markets for different kinds of refuse is 
surely relevant only to countries with 
much labour and little capital. 

Later essays criticise electricity pricing, 
agricultural price supports in general and 
the Egg Marketing Board in particular. 
This essay is devastating and-should make 
the lion blush crimson. A less analytical 
paper on the pricing of .seaside facilities 
makes dear in fascinating detail .some of 
the financial problems of seaside resorts. 

Except possibly in the ca.se of electricity 
and agriculture, specialists in the fields 
covered by the papers mentioned above 
are usually disinclined to consider greater 
use of the price mechanism to improve 
resource allocation. If outsiders do not 
lrK>k at their problems along these lines, 
nobody will. It is to be hoped that these 
prize-winning efforts will be taken seriously 
and not dismis.sed out of hand. 

CAMBRAI 

The First Tank battle: Cambrai igiy 
By Robert Woollcombe. 

Arthur Barker. 232 pages. 45s. 

Cambrai changed the face of the war. It 
was the first time that tanks were massed 
properly and used correctly, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the infantry, to punch a hole 
in an enemy's defences. It was also one of 
the few occasions in'the 1914-18 war 
when surprise was used as a tactical 
weapon: the blow was not signalled by 
a long artillery bombardment beforehand. 
The sudden barrage and the thrust of the 
tanks was a prototype for the future. If 
the success at Messines Ridge proved^ that 
one of the conventions of siege warfare— 
sapping and mining—^was applicable to 
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the Western ffont, then Cambrai proved 
that another of its conVentiohs—the coup 
de main—also worked. ^ 

But,- alas, all the Innbvation, all' the 
valour went for nothing. The cavalry 
failed to exploit the initial break-in; the 
Germans brought up their reserves, some 
not long back from the Russian front, 
and counter-attacked and won back most 
of the ground. Cambrai became just 
another indecisive battle of death and 
wounds. Some of the tactics went wrong. 
Some of the command at army and corps 
level was not all it should have been. But 
the real blame can be lain at the chateau 
steps of the British General Staff. Having 
persisted in an attritional battle at Pass- 
chendaele, Haig did not have the reserves 
to exploit what the tanks, the infantr\ 
and gunners had won at Cambrai 
Wedded to its old ways, the British High 
Command did not appreciate ‘ it had a 
revolutionary weapon in its hands. Ellis 
devised the colours for the Tank Corps 
Ijcforc Cambrai. They were red, brown 
and green. To adapt Fuller’s famous 
descriptive motto about them, there wa.*; 
plenty of blood and mud at Cambrai, 
but there were no green fields beyond. 

All this and more is brought out in 
this study of the battle by Mr Robert 
Woollcombe. His researches, which in¬ 
cluded much delving into the war diaries, 
were clearly meticulous. His narrative is 
firm, his judgments scrupulous. Sir Basil 
Liddell Hart, who himself has written a 
superb regimental history of the Tanks, 
is right to descril>e this book as “the 
fullest and best account of this epoch- 
making battle.” 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Years of High Theory. By G. L. S. 
Shackle. Cambridge University Press. 335 pages 
45s- 

This history and critical account of the 
development of economic theory between 1996 
and 1939 is written with Professor Shackle’s 
customary precise elegance. No other history of 
economic thought deals with the Aeorising of 
this period in such depth. 

A TO Z OF Emigration. By Christopher Wood- 
bridge. Max Parrish. 160 pages. 15s. cloth- 
bound, gs. 6d. paperbound. 

A realistic guide to prospects in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Among the subjects covered are houung, 
climate, cost of living, education, taxation, 
social services and working conditions. 

Christians and the Common Market. By 
a working party of the British Coancil of 
Churches. SCM Press. 134 pages. 6a. 

It has been said that the function 
Christians examining international issues is t^' 
deepen the debate, not deride ii. And this »s 
very miich the tone of this report on Christian 
concern with the common market. The report 
on balance comes. down in favour, pf Britain' 
going^ into the market, but it is careful to stress 
that its aim is to clarify the arguments so that 
Christians ' c^an* decide for themselves, rather 
than to proselytise for the common market- 
Certainly it is no tract for a European ErMHiene 
cal Community, but a good, clear statement ot 
the pros and cons of the community as viewer 
by churchmen. Its theme is expfeSitieii by* Father 
Corbishley, who warns the reader ^at unless 
the unity ..of Europe is 'seen to ha^ a moral 
purpose then the comiiiun market inight becoin^ 

“ a new sort of Assyrian Empire—perwerf**’’ 
wealthy dnd dead.*’ > 
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"There are no profit centers...only cost centers" 

BY PETER F. DRUCKER 


"There are two sets of generalizations that 
apply to most businesses most of the time: 
one with respect to the results and resources 
of a business, one with respect to its efforts. 
Together they lead to a number of conclu- 

f sions regarding the na- 
ture and direction of 
the entrepreneurial )ob. 

2 . "Neither results 
nor resources exist in¬ 
side the business. Both 
exist outside. There 
are no profit centers 
within the business; there are only cost 
centers. The only thing one can say with 
certainty about any business activity, 
whether engineering or selling, manufac¬ 
turing or accounting, is that it consumes 
efforts and thereby incurs costs. .. It is 
always somebody outside who decides 
whether the efforts of a business become 
economic results or whether they become 
so much waste and scrap. 

2 . "Results are obtained by exploiting 
opportunities, not by solving problems. All 
one can hope to get by solving a problem is 
to restore normality.... 

3 . "Resources to produce results, must 
be allocated to opportunities rather than to 
problems... .The pertinent question is not 
how to do things right but how to find the 
right things to do, and to concentrate re¬ 
sources and efforts op them. 

4 . "Economic results are earned only by 
leadership, not by mere competence. Profits 
are the rewards for making a unique, or at 
least a distinct, contribution in a meaning¬ 
ful area; and what is meaningful is de¬ 
cided by market and customer. Profit can 
only be earned by providing something the 
market accepts as value and is willing to 
pay for as such. And value always implies 


the differentiation of leadership... .In many 
industries the largest company is by no 
means the most profitable one—The sec¬ 
ond spot, or even the third is often prefer¬ 
able, for it may make possible that con¬ 
centration on one segment of the market, 
on one class of customer, on one applica¬ 
tion of the technology, in which genuine 
leadership often lies. 

5 . "Any leadership position is transitory 
and likely to be shortlived. No business is 
ever secure in its leadership position.... 
Business tends to drift from leadership tO 
mediocrity. And the mediocre is three-quar¬ 
ters down the road to being marginal.... 

6 . "What exists is getting old. To say 
chat most executives spend most of their 
time tackling the problems of today is 
euphemism. They spend most of their time 
on the problems of yesterday.... The job 
is not to impose yesterday's normal on a 
changed today; but to change the business, 
its behavior, its attitudes, its expectations— 
as well as its products, its markets, and its 
distributive channels—to fit the new reali- 


7 . "What exists is likely to be misallo- 
cated—while* 90 per cent of the results 
are being produced by the first 10 per cent 
of events, 90 per cent of the costs are in¬ 
curred by'the remaining and resultlcss 90 
per cent of events.... 

8 . "Concentration is the key to economic 
results. Economic results require that man¬ 
agers concentrate their efforts on the small¬ 
est number of products, product lines, 
services, customers, markets,, I ^stributive 
channels, end-uses, and so oh, that will 
produce the largest amount of revenue." 

-From MANAGING roR RESULTS, by Peter 
F. Druckcr, Professor of Management, 
New York University. 


Harpei Row, Publishers 
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The foot-and-mouth dilemma 


On Monday, Britain’s Minister the year that imported beef conies 

of Agriculture banned imports into its own; the chart shows 

of meat from countries where how dependent Britain is on these 

foot and mouth is endemic. The imports. But the seasonal depcn> 

price of British-grown meat dcnce is shown up even more by 

promptly fell by 15% in fatstock the extent (getting on for a half) 

markets. This contrary reaction to which Britain’s beef imports 

was probably because prices had depend on supplies from Argeii- 

becn talked up too far the pre- tina and other countries where 

vious week. foot and mouth is endemic. This 

Even on the import side things shown in the table. Thus if the 
have not been normal for many were to become permanent 

months. Meat prices have been t*^®**^ even wider 

low all summer because the EEC seasonal price .swings in ihe meat- 

import levies have encouraged there arc already, 

other European, Irish and British 
producers to find a market in IrAiand 
Britain. Lovyj prices in turn dis- 

couraged th^. New Zealand pro- j here is also the problem ofl 

ducers, and,piade (he Australians Ireland. Livestock and livestock 

concentrate . on a drive to sell products account for over 80% 

more in North i^erica. Then the Irish agricultural output and 
dock strike cut back imports and f^r half of Ireland’s merchandise 

sent prices soaring. Irish and exports. The existence of foot 

English Beef prices promptly in- ^^d mouth a mere 100 miles 

creased |)y a third. away in the western part of 

All .this igccounts for the fairly Britain is therefore regarded as 
modest p]||[ce rises which the meat a national emergency, justifying 
trade is forecasting for the the most draconian measures, 
n^t few %ccks. Bui early in Every effort is being made to 

19^ the seasonal falling off in discourage movement between 

hom<P;lfined beef supplies will Ireland and Britain. Irish people 

beg^^ It is from that point in in Britain are being discouraged 


from going home for Christmas. 
Visitors who do go there arc 
.smcllily sprayed from head to 
toe, and have their shoes and 
luggage also sprayed. 

Naturally, in view of this there 
is a certain amount of criticism 
of the English laxness. Even if 
an outbreak was mild it is 
believed in Ireland that the 
United States would ban Irish 
manufacturing-type beef for three 
years; atid this is a trade which 
brings in £iu imi annually. 


Disinfection 

The vital question at this stage 
is : why has the plague been so 
intractable this time ? By Thurs¬ 
day mid-day 270,000 beasts had 
been slaughtered. Everyone 
agrees, after all, that the Ministry 
vets have been magnificent in 
the speed and organisation of 
their slaughter and isolation pro¬ 
cedures. 

At 10 am one morning an 
Oswestry farmer with 80 milkers 
and 50 followers noticed one edw 
off colour, but no overt signs 
of foot and mouth. The animal 
was isolated and by 3 pm the 
Ministry vet had diagnosed foot 
and mouth. The cow still showed 
no open signs and the rest of the 
30 cattle whic^h had been with 


it in the morning looked fit. By 
7 pm the same evening, as the 
valuers finished their counting, 
the animal looked very sick. By 
10 am the next clay the rest of 
the group had contracted fool 
and mouth, and so very soon 
afterwards did the rest of the 
herd. And these beasts had been 
three miles away across the fields. 
I’hc story has been a common 
one lately. And a big charge must 
be against the science and practice 
of disinfection. "I’hc stringent per¬ 
manent controls applied on the 
borders of the United States anri 
South Africa have never become 
a matter of course in Britain. And 
even in mid-epidemic there has 
been none of the disinfection or 
travel restrictions across the 
bridges of the Thames or into 
Scotland that there have been into 
the Irish Republic. 

Disinfectants come in two sorts. 
The stronger, more efficient, 
killers of the virus arc acids, or 
alkali solutions such as sodium 
carbonate and caustic soda solu¬ 
tions, or (where acids and alkalis 
damage the material on to whi^i* 
they are sprayed) hyper chlorides. 
But the trouble with all these 
is that they arc quickly broken 
down by organic matter; they 
work in a stainless steel truck* 
but are useless on straw. 

So carbolics such as lysol are 
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more generally in rough 
' fn conditions. The efficiency 
J these can be topped up by 
^^igating with formalin vapour. 

trouble with these everyday 
jjsinfectants is that they, too, 
broken down within the day 
IV organic matter, and if they 
fc to serve a purpose should be 
hanged daily at a cost of £10* 
a day for an average farm. 

faccination 

W viruses show astonishing capa- 
ities for mutation and it is likely 
lat the present one (which has 
II unusually long undetected iii- 
ubation period) had been 
larpening its sinews before it got 
) Britain agaiast overseas herds 
hose resistance had been 
icreased by vaccination. Vac¬ 
illation is prohibited here partly 
ecause of cost. As an island^ 
ritain should be rdatively tree 
i cross-frontier plagues on the 
uropean and South American 
atterns and the Gowers com- 
liitcc rightly argued in 1954 that 
zcasional bouts of slaughtering 
cre cheaper than vaccination, 
lore important, vaccination 
Tcctively makes the disease 
idemic, because an immunised 
i-ast can still be a carrier able 
) transmit it to calves which 
miiot take vaccines until at least 
lur months after birth. Also pigs 
[‘fd heavy doses .md sometimes 
ill contract disease, though there 
It* reports that the Government 
I'search Institute at Pirbright is 
I the way to a more effective 
iij vaccine. 


cination because they ho[)c to go 
over to slaughter eventually.) 
'I’hc co.st of vaccinatioit is now 
about a third of what it was in 
*954- Gowers quoted a minimum 
cost of as 6d a dose for a mono¬ 
valent vaccine—that is a vaccine 
effective against one of the three 
types of virus common in Europe 
and South America. The maxi¬ 
mum cost today is as 6d for a 
trivalent vaccine, which immu¬ 
nises against all three types of 
virus in one annual .shot. 

And this is at a time when the 
Wellcome Foundation (which has 
manufacturing facilities inside the 
Pirbright compound,, as well as 
in Europe and South America) 
has only just changed over from 
manufacture of dead vaccines in 
batches to continuous production 
processes by tissue culture. This 
is like the j^rpctual motion effect 
of growing yeast or yoghurt. It 
is a fair bet that the annual cost 
of vaccinatibn in Britain would 
he under £10 mn even today, less 
than the compensation cost so far 
of this year’s outbreak of foot 
and mouth, though well above the 
normal ” cost of slaughter. 

This still leaves unanswered the 
fact that the European countries 
vaccinate and yet continue to 
have huge outbreaks of foot and 
mouth, particularly among calves 
and pigs. The only counter to 
that is an act of faith not only 
that the cost will .come down but 
that with the incentive to pro¬ 
duce, and with more than the 
jiresent mii a year going into 
Pirbright, more effective vaccines 
could .soon hr produced. 


r'iihout prejudging the issue, 
icre are now more arguments in 
ivour of vaccination than there 
ric in 1954 Many countries 
i’ c gone over to annual vaccina- 
im programmes. Our map neers- 
iiily rlisgui.ses variations in prac- 
ce; for instance that livestoej;- 
Miscious country, Holland, does 
)t have compulsory vaccination 
/ name, bui in addition to a 
aiighter policy to deal with out- 
rraks, it forbids traffic in 
limals which have not been vac- 
nated once a year. (It could be, 
1 the other hand, that many 
Hintries have gone over to vac- 


Exports 

An important argument against 
introduction of either a tem¬ 
porary or a permanent vaccina¬ 
tion programme into Britain is 
that by allowing foot and mouth 
to become endemic here it would 
damage British exports of meat 
and live.stock. The figiires for 
these would have to be considered 
by any new commission of 
inquiry into the .subject. 

Total meat and livestock exports 
from Britain amounted to 
£35} mn in 1966, offsetting 
nearly 10% of our total c.i.f. meat 
and livestock im{x>rts bill. (Jut of 
this, exports of meat and meat 
preparations accounted for £12.8 
mn of which £24 rnn (except 
in the form of processed meat) 
we would stand to lose, since they 
went to countries free of foot 
and mouth. 

In 1965, livestock otports were 
£36.9 mn thanks largely to high 
shipments to west Germany and 
Holland then themselves in the 
thnocs of a «kiigh(y outbrdlk of 
foot and moutli,' J^owever, the 
European minimum import levy 
system was strengthened, and in 
1966 British exports of livesKwk 
were down to .£22 mn, of which 
£1.3 mn went to the United 
States, and £9.9 to Ireland. 

The Irish figure consists largely 
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COUNTRIES FREE FROM FOOT AND MOUTH 



Beef & Mutton & 

Live 

Offals, TOTAL 


Veal 

Lamb 

animals 

etc. 



ECXX) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Iceland 


124 



124 

Ireland 

12,505 

3,002 

47,566 


63,073 

Australia 

22,966 

2,279 



26,245 

New Zealand 

6,488 

58,269 

26 


64,783 

Canada 

85 


57 


142 

America 

190 

170 

661 


1,021 

COUNTRIES WHERE 

DISEASE IS 

ENDEMIC 



Argentina 

32,644 

3,374 

76 


36,094 

Uruguay 

2,556 

30 



2,586 

Rest of S. America 

1,803 

110 



1,913 

France 

59 


670 


729 

Netherlands 

1,831 




1,831 

Rest of Europe 

1,166 




1,166 

Africa 

6,994 




6,994 

Other 

9,574 

716 

366 

22,169 

32,825 

TOTAL 

98,861 

68,074 

49,422 

22,169 

238,526 


of two-way over-ihc-bordcr trade 
in fat cattle (ready for eating) 
and store cattle (for rearing) 
with Northern Ireland. 

The most obvious export losers 
from vaccination are the pedigree 
cattle breeders. They would be 
hit hard. Their contribution to 
the balance of payments is 
relatively modest at £i.i mii in 
1966, under half of which went 
to countries which fnight ban 
livestock imports from a Britain 
in which foot and mouth had 
become endemic. 

However, in this sort of business 
figures arc not all. The pedigree 
breeders would argue that 
removal of this fractional but 


important marginal source oi 
foreign exchange income would 
discourage breeding and so have 
a long term harmful effect on 
Britain’.s own national herd. 
Against this it is said that the 
Proband test effectively screens 
disease carriers in an endemic 
herd, and that once foreign 
buyers got used to it they would 
still want British pedigree 
animals. What is needed is a 
successor to the Gowers commit¬ 
tee to judge this and the other 
major questions of policy raised 
by a foot-and-mouth epidemic 
which has destroyed more live¬ 
stock faster than any other British 
outbreak this century. 



For a quicker way 
to open up 

overseas markets, contact 
National and Grindlays... 


If you're finding business slow in India,., they want to buy, the goods they want to 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Aden (or East and Central j sell, their credit rating, their customs and 
Africa), we at National and Grindlays can currency regulations, their channels of 
help speed things up. Having been in these selling. We can help you with finance, 
areassmcetheearlydaysand having grown shipping, insurance, too, and we can do it 
up with them, we know just about all through 216 branches. Pleas'e write or 
you need to know—the people, the goods telephone us In London, to start with. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 Tel: 01-588 4040. Ext. 310 
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Sums for the Chancellor 

The National Institute of Economic and Social Research is probably too pessimistic in its 
estimate of next year's balance of payments; but probably only too realistic in forecasting over 
employment, big wage claims, and a consumer spending boom—unless the Government acts 


When one team of forecasters worth its salt predicts that 
Britain will have a current balance of payments deficit 
running at an annual rate of £'250 million in the second half 
of 1968, and another that it will have a surplus in these same 
months running at an annual rate of £400 million, anyone 
who follows these matters can be excused if he tears his hair. 
This incredibly wide range of prospects was revealed on 
Wednesday when, after a lot of midnight oil had been burned 
in the preceding week, the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research came out with the pessimistic estimate, 
in the full knowledge that the Paris experts in the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic (]o-operation and Development had arrived 
at the optimistic one. And, of course, the institute also knew 
all about Mr Callaghan’s last words on the subject: these 
were in his “ letter of intent ” to Mr Schweitzer at the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and were to the effect that by the 
second half of next year there should be a surplus at an annual 
rate of at least £200 million.” Mr Callaghan was then 
referring to the total balance, including the gain that can be 
expected on long-term capital movements: the National 
Institute’s assessment of this total is a deficit of £150 million. 
Well, who's mad ? 

With all due respect to the institute, we suspect that one 
part of its arithmetic will prove very wrong. It thinks (but 
doesn’t argue why) British export prices in sterling will rise 
at a snail’s pace as a result of devaluation: it expects the 
increase to be only per cent by the first three months of 
1968 and doesn’t sec the full effect—a 9 per cent rise above 
the level that prices would otherwise have reached—working 
through until the spring of 1969. 

Why ? A large number of British exports were selling at 
what the producers had calculated to be the best-judged 
prices, having regard to the elasticity of demand, before 
devaluation. They were often prices that yielded a poor profit 
margin, and thus did not finance adequate sales and advertise¬ 
ment campaigas. In these cases, it is rational (and patriotic) 
for exporters to keep the foreign currency price unchanged, 
to raise new prices in steriing by the full 16,7 per cent of the 
devaluation, and to devote their new profits to bolster overseas 
' sales campaigns. Other exporters, who fix prices on a cost- 
plus basis, will go at least for replacement cost ; from the 
beginning, they will count in the 7 per cent or so increase 
in costs that they know will be th^ Combined result of 
devaluation plus the package of measures that went with it. 
Others' will approach gradually to one or other of these 
systems. Admittedly, American buyers of the National 
Institute’s own Economic Review are to get the full benefit 
of the sterling devaluation, but we still maintain , this is not a 
typical commercial move. 

One counteracting factor is that the engineering industry 


does half British exporting, and for many of its goods there 
is a considerable time-lag between ordering and delivery over¬ 
seas. But it will be pitiful if this lag is more than the seven 
months between now and the second half of 1968 ; yet by 
the third quarter of that year the institute only expects half 
of the total 9 per cent rise in sterling export prices (which 
means a 5 per cent fall in foreign currency export prices to 
non-devaluing countries) that it eventually foresees when 
“ devaluation has had its full effect.” 

Although the institute may be over-hopeful in thinking 
that devaluation could eventually lift the volume of British 
exports by as much as 14 per cent, it may be about 
right in believing that it could bring alx^ut an improvement 
of around 5 per cent by the closing months of next year, and 
perhaps 10 per cent a year later. If Britain could still achieve, 
through devaluation, an extra 3 per cent growth in the 
volume of exports towards the end of 1968 on top of the 
5 per cent it might have hoped for anyway, yet with prices 
3 to 3^ per cent higher than the institute has allowed for by 
then, its forecasts for the balance of payments in the second 
hall of next year would be improved by £200 million. 

It is as well to remember that it is such comparatively 
small differences that can make or break a balance of pay¬ 
ments. Indeed, this is the nightmare as well as the hopefulness 
of the whole business of adjusting external accounts. And 
it is not only because of this sensitivity that the forecasts 
we have been discussing are not quite so dottily different as 
they may at first appear to be. All three forecasting bodies— • 
the National Institute, the OECD and the Treasury—are 
agreed that devaluation of the pound sterling should 
eventually mean an improvement in the British balance of 
payments of at least £500 million. All agree that the 
improvement is not going to be seen for at least six mQnth 3 : 
indeed, that things will get worse before they get better, if 
only because dev^uation works first of all—and adversely— 
on import prices. Where disagreement begins is over the 
timing of the improvement : where it ends is over where 
this improvement will take the balance of payments. This 
is not as silly as it seems because nobody knows what the 
deficit was running at before devaluation, so the starting 
point of the whole exercise is still a hit-and-miss figure. 
Indeed it is a fair guess that the difference in forecasts for 
the second half pf 1968 between the Treasury and the OECD 
(neither of which has yet revealed its forecasts in detail) 
stems as much as anything from a difference in opinion as 
to what is happening now. It is another good guess that the 
OECD is setting out targets for Britain, whereas the National 
Institute is sketching the likely course of events on present 
policies. That is how the two arc likely to be read, at least. 
And it is the clash on the home front between their two 
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approaches that should make Mr Jenkins and ihc Govern- before. Now there is every incentive for people to buy as 
menl sit bcjlt upright. much as quickly as they can before the rj^ail, pricey p£ all 

While the National Institute’s guesses for next year on the imported goods rise, and stocks must be b^ing riiri!; i^own 
external account look wider off the mark than the Govern- sharply. The additional danger is that, even though they will 
ment’s, its picture at home of a to 2 per cent rise in be expensive, excessive imports may be pulled in. 
consumer buying, in real terms, seems a good deal more ' The National Institute’s final calculations suggest that the 
realistic, on present policies, than the Treasury’s pious belief growth in Britain’s real national product over the course of 
that consumption will hardly rise at all. Consumers* next year—^that is, from the fourth quarter of 1967 to the 
expenditure will certainly he held back by the increase in fourth quarter of 1968—may be pushing close to 5J per 
prices, but if this is no more than the 5^ per cent the cent ; or around 4^ per cent from 1967 to 1968 as a whole, 
institute suggests, money earnings, after falling behind prices The Government has not yet shown its hand as to what 
in the next six months, seem certain to surge faster ahead it believes is the right target. It has allowed a range of 
in the s<!cond half of next year. The institute probaibly under*, figures, from 4 to 6 per cent, to be thrown ijptto the debate 
states the cjise when it reckons that, by then, on present by various spokesmen. But international civil servants closely 
policies, the average wage-earner can hope to have an extra concerned with British economic policy seem pretty clear 
2 per cent real purchasing power in his pocket. Unemploy- that Britain cannot afford as much growth as the 5^ per cent 
ment, on these projections, is expected to come down sharply from year-end to year-end that the National Institute secs 
to cmly li per cent by next Christmas—and consequently in the pipeline. The OECD, for one, which can be expected 
wage drift seems inevitable. But, as the rise in real earnings to produce some figuring before the year is out, sees the 
will still be relatively small, the institute suggests that savings desirable growth target as no more than about 4 per cent 
arc: unlikely to boom, as they might do if incomes were rising over the course of the year, per cent less than the trend 

too quickly fdr spending habits to keep pace. the institute sees on present policies. Admittedly it will be 

All of this adds up to a picture of economic overheating the IMF in Washington, rather than the OECD in Paris, 
ahead. And perhaps not vejry far ahead. Indeed, reports are that will be Britain’s watchdog : but the two organisations 
coming in from retail stores and manufacturers of durable do work pretty closely together. It Is not surprising, therefore, 
goods that the British may already be on a sizeable buying that Mr Jenkins had to give a w^arning on Wednesday of a 

spree, and that once again it’s going to be a record Christmas, harsh April budget to cornc. How harsh ? Our own judgment 

Consumers would be uncommonly stupid if they were not u that it might be reasonable to keep growth in the next 
flocking to the .shops after devaluation, but they had got the, twelve months to about 4.^ per cent rather than the 5^ per 
bit between their teeth even before then. A consumer-led cent the instituti* sees coming. Very loughly, for every 1 per 
boom was on the cards in October, as the retail figures cent he wanted to cut off total demand, Mr Jenkins would 
released this week for that month confirm : a higher level have to raise taxes by some dCsf)0 million ; that is equivalen( 
of buying in shops had been sustained for three months, to over is ;-jd on the standard rate of income tax. Wouldn't 
running some 2 per cent higher in volume than three months a stern incomes policy really b(‘ simpler ? 


Ottawa's First Step 

Mr Mitchell Sharp, Canada's finance minister, in his budget 
last week, bit his bullet (see The Economist October 
21st). But its calibre is still modest 

At least, it ends for a spell Canada’s fiscal cliff-hanger, and stage, medicare goes into action next July, just as enacted, 
shows that Mr Sharp has comtr out of the political in-fighting with a further increase in tave«? to pay for it when the time 
on top, though not entirely iinscarred. Nothing that Mr comes, regardless of the fart that the* provinces as a whole 
Sharp could have done would havt* altered the fiscal shape of would have been glad to see it further postponed. With a 
1967-68 ; all that he could do was to offer some hope of fiscal system already seriously out of g< ar cm spending pro¬ 
getting 1968-69 to rights. It would be invidious to suggest grammes alreadv in operation, it is sur<‘ly no time still to be 
from London, of all places, that he has not succeeded. In contemplating more. 

Au.slralian language, he deserves a fair go for what he has At least, if Mr Sharp’s figuring for next year works out, 
done : quite a thrust on the brakes, but against an increasing the revenue deficit will not add significantly to (]lanada s 
inflationary momentum. other borrowing needs, as it is doing this y<*ar ; it is put at 

Praise the policy, but admit the wide streak of hope. Only only $80 million and on a national accounts basis there could 
a few' months ago, Mr Sharp was budgeting for a deficit of be a small surplus. This takes credit for $520 million of 
$740 million, already loo much and incurred at the wrong apparent additional revenue. But look more closely. Five per 
lime, before the Canadian economy was really wanting help, cent goes on personal taxes after the first $100, which means 
Now that it does, there is nothing that Mr Sharp can do nothing, or nothing much, at the bottom end of the income 
except cut demand. Whose ? His own deficit this year is scale. Ten per cent goes on federal taxes on liquor and 
now put at $830 million, without tax incrcjises. His expen- tobacco, which again is hardly a backs-to-the-wall surcharge 
diture next year will be up from $9,900 million to $10,300 at dne-third of a cent on a bottle of beer. But at least the.se 
million—if a 4 per cent increase* can be made to stick against are genuine increa^s in taxation, whether or not sufficient 
the facts of rising prices and programmes, he will do well. for the need. The changes in corporation lax, on the other 
For three months, the battle of the <;uts has been going hand affect only the timing of collections, by bringing in two 
on in Otlaw'a ; Mr Sharp budgeted in the sense that it had extra months’ instalments into the revenue next yeai. (Aeons 
been won, but he did not give any list of casualties. And on ago, as one dimly remembers, Winston Churchill did .some¬ 
one injportant front, the federal government has so far been thing of the same sort, bringing two years’ beer duty into 
imposSl|^lc to move. Lfnless minds are changed at this late one year’s account.) 
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So the figuring produces $185 million extra income tax^ 
$^5 million extra excise duties, and a onCe-for-all $240 million 
forestalling of corporation taxes. The genuine $280 million is 
certainly no more than enough to discourage inflationary 
pressures in Canada. Ind^d, the exercise has a rather 
desperate air, a brave start rather than a convincing solution. 
At a time when the Canadian dollar must be reckoned doubly 
exposed, from the trade point of view by the devaluation of 
the pound, and from the capital import point of view by the 
pressure on the American dollar and the risk of further curtail¬ 
ment of access by Canada to the New York market, it is 
something of a fiscal mouse that the mountain has produced, 
acceptable as an earnest of more determined fiscal action, but 
dismaying if indeed this is all that the state of Canadian 
federal politics really allows. 

Certainly the budget seems to have brought no relief to 
the hard-pressed structure of interest rates. Nor, remarkably 
enough, has Mr Sharp’s decision to leave aside the Carter 
Commission’s radical scheme of tax reform. Fiscal history 
consists of illogical tax arrangements, growing haphazardly 
like caddis worms, and usually made worse by attempts at 
reform. At least the Carter proposals had an inherent logic 
in the integration of corporate and personal income tax and 


in the comprehensive tax base which brought all accretions 
to wealth within assessment. But it must be as freely conceded 
that logic in fiscal affairs provides no final answer, for the 
additional strains that the adoption of the Carter proposals 
would have inflicted on Canada’s economy and society, both 
alr^dy in difficulty, would have been unbearable in the 
present climate. 

Meanwhile, the crescendo of cries of separatism from 
Quebec plays on Canada’s raw nerves, though mercifully not 
yet fully appreciated in the United Stales, the money provider. 
Perhaps the extremer separatists in Quebec will destroy them¬ 
selves by their own extravagantly competing demands. 
Perhaps last week’s constitutional discussions in Toronto under 
the thoughtful leadership of Ontario’s premier, Mr John 
Robarts, begin to point the way towards a consensus of view 
if not yet of action. It would be useless to despair, and foolish 
to ignore the risks of what could happen in Quebec. If a 
constitutional bomb were to go off, federal Canada would 
have to exert all the economic and political power of which 
it is still capable to limit the fall-out. What Mr Sharp did 
last week was to make a beginning towards stronger federal 
contml of its own economic responsibilities. But only a 
beginning. 
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Abovg, Britisk^built LtUing nueUar station, Tho Italians* Amttican~b^ilt, n^gawatt 

station at Trino has'*ha$n shut sinca April, does not look like working again" before April 
next year. Reason, a bent thermal shield 


Euratom's 

Euragony 

Brussels 

'riie more pernicious the principle, the 
more elegant the phrase that is found for 
it in Brussels jargon. In the last few 
months Ic juste rctour has made its 
appearance on the rommunity scene. It 
stands for the simple principle—in flagrant 
contradiction with the community spirit 
—that in any given sector a country 
should get from community funds the 
equivalent of what it puts in. 

This was the idea that did most to kill 
Euratom—whose last despairing gasps 
were to be heard on Friday when the 
council examined a stop-gap research bud¬ 
get for next year. Faced with general 
French uncooperativeness, it was the 
Italians who last year blocked budgetary 
decisions, leaving the community, to limp 
along on a month-to-month basis. As a 
result no overall proposals^ got made for a 
new five-year research programme? to re¬ 
place the second one when it' expires at the 
end of this year,. What th^ new European 
commission has pijuposed is a modest 
holding operation fbr 1968 only, to cost 
a total of $82 million. The four dfehtres Of 
the Euratom research establishment would 
be kept going (at Ispra in Italy,'Geel in 
Belgium, Petten in Holland and Karls¬ 
ruhe in Germany) and work contTnUj^ on 
the proven water or gas-cooled r^tor 
types and on nuclear ship propulsion. But 
the association agreements with member 


governments—^which cover amongst other 
things all the work being done in the 
community on third generation fast 
breeder reactors and have given Euratom 
an invaluable co^oidinatipg n^te---ar^ to 
be “suspended.” So am thE numerous 
direct contracts b^twtidh Eiiratom and 
various .hiboratories and firms. 

No doubt the Fmhch will be glad to 
say goCKlbye to. Euratom’s t.partidp^ition 
in the cpnstruction and. operation ja£ the 
fast breeder reactor at Cadarache. They 


were in any case planning to go ahead on 
their own with another similar reactor in 
the south of Fran^. costing $.100 million 
with a 250 megawatt electric capacity. 
But they are not inissing the chance to give 
Euratom the coup de gmo^ and have l^n 
pressing, for the commisrioh’s me^re pro- 
pc^ls to be slashed by half. Backing them 
will be ^the' Italians, who, continue to 
maintain that their industry does not get 
enough of the contracts in relation to. the 
23 per cent of the Eutatom research hill 
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that Italy at present pays. The Germans 
and the Dutch are stoutly backing the 
commission, but with the ^ Belgians and 
Luxemburffeis out for oompromise, some 
cut in ihfe^Sa million figure seems inevit¬ 
able. 

The atmosphere will hardly be pro¬ 
pitious for a discussion on the commis¬ 
sion’s first thoughts about the orientation 
of a third five-year programme, in which 
the accent would shift from research to 
cx>Dperation with industry and research 
)x)dies in exploring all ways,of exploiting 
industrially the results already achieved. 
As for. the commission’s other idea, that 
the French might allow Euratom to do 
some research into the separation of iso¬ 
topes for peaceful purposes at the Pierre- 
latte mifitary separation plant, no one sees 
that as more than a pious hope.’ 

Euragricuiture: Tm 
all right Jacques 

The contagion of le juste retour has 
al.so spread to agriculture policy, formerly 
the, healthiest part of the community 
after its diffic4ilt birth. Twice recently 
the ministers of agriculture have discussed 
the commission’s propiosals for commu¬ 
nity programmes, intended to provide 
the framework for the structural changes 
in the farming economy which Dr Mans- 
holt now sees as an urgent task. Projects 
falling under them in ten major sectors 
would be financed from the structural side 
of the European agricultural guarantee 
and guidance fund, with its ceiling of $285 
million a year. On the one side the 
ministers argued, t^bdy enough, that they 
can hardly agree to the programmes with¬ 
out seeing where the ^inmission<8 views 
on structural policy are leading, its 
detailed proposals will not be r^dy till 
the spring; But their failui^ t6 agree now 
would^'teaye die commission free to dole 
opt this annual bounty, as It has done so 
fir, for sf^ific projects, and that would 
suit the mini^tiers even less. Without excep¬ 
tion they leaj^ at the idea of an d la ,carte 
approach, vmich would . give them the ^ 
chdicc of p^ramroei to take part in^ 
thus .rohderihg. impo8sft>le a coherent 
pplidy for tjhe whol^ community area. 

tt Was the Germans who proj^sed that, 
whilst leaving the ' commission $i0o 
million (or sjpecial * projects, the rest 
should be delivered back to the govern- 
mentift in ' fair priDportions to be u.sed for 
projects within their owm national pro¬ 
grammes. In France and Holland this 
means re-grouping of farms in bigger 
units (though still not big enough, l>r 
Mansholt would maintain, for the corn- 
munity’s needs). In Belgium it means im¬ 
provements in the market structure. 

The farm poliCv' financing system to 
apply after 1969 may seem a long way 
off—but concern about it accounts in 
paVt for the current negative attitudes, 
the German and Italian finance 
met last week in'Rome, die’ main 
Was a warning that for future 
on farm policy financing, the 


ministers of economics and of finance must 
also be there to keep their ^ricultural col¬ 
leagues in order. Neither Herr Strauss 
nor Signor Colombo is unaware of 
France's interest in getting a permanent 
farm finance settlement before the com¬ 
munity is enlarged. With that sort of issue 
on the horizon, and in the general com¬ 
munity mood of doubt and disillusion^ 
rnent, reluctance to put money into the 
kitty unless the pay-off is ensured looks 
like becoming the order of the day. 

Computers 

Italian surprise 

The Italian post office, which is planning 
to start a computer-controlled Giro system 
similar to Britain’s, has been getting in 
tenders for the necessary computers and 
their ancillary' equipment and expects to 
place orders around February. Predictably 
most of the big American computer 
companies are bidding, Burroughs, Honey¬ 
well, Univac and the makers of equipment 
(encoders and optical diaracter recog¬ 
nition machines) like Recognition 
Equipriient of Texas. But the really 
surprising bid is one submitted jointly by 
International Business Machines and 
Italy’s Olivetti, with IBM to supply the 
computers and Olivetti the ancillaries. 
It is surprising because in 1964 Olivetti 
hived off its heavy computer division not 

EUROPE'S COMPUTER MAJORS 


lOi IBM but to. American General Elequ-ic, 
with the parent .Olivetti company keeping 
only a token stake in the operation of 
the joint subsidiary, and presumably with 
little interest in further Work on computer 
hardware (though it has big ambitions for 
itself at the software end and is working 
hard iri the eastern European market at 
the moment). 

GE, which at about the same time 
took over France’s computer company 
Machines Bull and Britain’s De La Rue, 
has not found it easy to organise its 
European acquisitions into a smooth 
working • unit. Olivetti computer men 
taken over by GE.find difficulty in getting 
along with American methods. And parent 
Olivetti is thought to be none too happy 
about its stake in GE/Olivetti either. 
Persistent rumours within the industry 
say that Olivetti will sell its remaining 
25 per ceht holding to GE within six 
months. This now looks possible. The 
agreement with GE in no way limited 
Olivetti’s activities in the development of 
electronic machines and equipment—and 
Olivetti has obviously taken advantage of 
this.' But it i.s surprising to see it link up 
already with GE’s biggest rival. 

Olivetti has not been sluggish in 
bidding for international contracts ; the 
British post office has ordered £325,000 
worth of equipment from it for the (liro 
system. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
neither of the British computer manu¬ 
facturers have tendered for the Italian 


Map shows location of firms already offering range of medium to large computers 
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stage. More than 1000 Royal Bank 
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Giro contract. Both of them have landed 
bi^ orders for large computers for the 
British Giro system and both are about 
ai efficient as their American rivals. 
Italian and British officials have l)een 
having friendly talks on international 
.standards. Particularly after devaluation, 
this is surely a contract where Britain 
would stand a fighting chance. 

Germany and France 

Doubts about 
expansion 

Somewhere between tlic summer and the 
autumn, the industrial countries as a 
group turned their backs on recession. But 
the strength of the recovery in continental 
Europe and particularly in Cl^rmany, 
which is a crucial factor to the whole 
sterling devaluation exercise, is still very 
much in dispute. For western Europe as a 
whole, the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development is expect¬ 
ing a growth rate next year of no more 
than 3J per cent, with trade picking up 
hut not by anything like the 10 or 11 per 
cent tliat has been quite usual in the past. 
So, unfortunately for Britain, next year 
(lues not look like being a vintage one for 
world trade. On the other hand, prices 
kK>k like going up in both Germany and 
France, no bad thing for Britain. 

I'he German government is aiming at 
4 per cent economic growth next year ; 
the German economic institutes, on the 
other hand, put expectations higher, at 
uei cent : the OECD much lower, 
mayire only 3^ per cent. Probably the 
biggest .solit in opinion is over investment 
prospects : !)ecause the capacity utilisation 
late has fallen so much and because there 
IS a suspicirm that the investment rate 
liefore the recession may have l3een higher 
than required, outsiders find it hard to 


accept the orthodox view in Germany, 
which is that investment demand will pick 
up quite sharply., especially since most 
companies are feeling relatively liquid. 
Other doubts revolve round, firstly, 
whether public spending, particularly that 
done by the local authorities. Will provide 
as much stimulus as the federal govern- 
jnent predicts and, secondly, whether the 
side-effects of the move on January i.st 
to the value-added tax may not be over- 
restrictive. .Almost certainly the tax 
change will bring some rise in consumer 
prices, which will be unfortunate at the 
tnoment. 

Although the .situation in France is very 
different, here too outside observers have 
doubts al)out the government’s forecast of 
a 5 per cent growth rate next year being 
fulfilled. As with Germany, one major 
uncertainty relates to the tax change on 
January ist, when the present system of 
value-added tax will be extended right 
through the economy. The modification 
will have the effect of decreasing taxes 
at the manufacturing level but adding to 
them at the .services and distributive level. 
Consumer prices will rise as a result, and 
these have been going up already at a 
4 to 5 per cent annual rate. Because 
unemployment in France has doubled over 
the last year or so, and is not far short 
now of the British rate, the price rise 
seems more likely to have a depressing 
effect on consumption than to spark off 
a real bout of wage inflation. 

Doubts on everything ” 

As stated in the last Report of the Swiss 
National Bank the public is still living 
above its means and the Swi.ss ec(jnoniy is 
caught in a vicious circle which is made 
w'orse by the growth of public expenditure. 

—Annual report of the International 
Credit Bankf Ceneva. 
AlKSTRALIA (lUARDS AG\INST UK .SANITARY 
WARE SALES 

—Headline in The Financial Times 


Holland 

Doubts about 
Britain 

Tha Hagu9 

The remarkable calm with which liolland 
has taken the devaluation of the pound 
and some other currencies may not be 
very flattering to Britain. It niay well be 
bas^ on a deep-.seated disbelief on tl^e 
part of many Dutchmen in the ability of 
the British, even when aided by a 
devalued pound, to cure what has long 
been known among Dutch economists as 
** the English sickness ” : the alternation 
of balanc.e of payments deficits and 
domestic deflation. 

True, spokesmen of various Dutch 
industries have expressed alarm at the 
consequences of devaluation on their own 
exports: the engineering and electro¬ 
technical industries and the coaster trade 
have shown themselves worried. Other 
industries which expect to be particularly 
affected include steel, shipbuilding, ship¬ 
ping, textiles*, chemicals and—especially 
in view of the increased threat in the 
British market from the devalued Danes 
—exporters of meat and dairy products. 

But the Dutch government, in its first 
reaction to the November iBth measures, 
seemed to play down their likely con¬ 
sequences for Holland. A brief inenio- 
randurn from the finance minister, Dr 
H. J. Witteveen, to the Lower House .said 
they would have “ some effect ” on 
Holland’s competitive position in world 
markets, while making it '' somewhat 
easier ” for Britain to compete in the 
Dutch home market. The government 
estimates roughly that the effective 
British price advantage might turn out 

he only 7 or B per cent. 'Fhere would 
be some increase iii Dutch unemployment. 
Dutch exports to the main devaluing 
countries combined might fall by some¬ 
thing like 1 per cent: the table shows 
their importance to Holland’s total 
exports. A decline of the order of 1 per 
cent on the relevant part of Holland’s 
estimated total 1968 goods exports of 
FI29,000 million (about £3,350 million) 
yields a negative balance of payments 
effect of about FI35 million (£4 million). 
Allowing also for the effect on importii 
and on Holland’s export of services, the 
government believes the overall annual 
balance of payments dissidvantage to 
Holland is unlikely to be much niiore than 
Flioo million (£iii million]r. This seems 
to leave out of account the effect of 
sharper British competition In Holland’s 
export markets. 

Two main conclusions seem to follow 
for the Dutch economy. Devaluation 


Main markets affectacl 
% share of Dutch exports 


Britain 

8.2 

DaiwfiMii 

1.7 

Spain 

1.4 

Iraland 

0.4 

Imal 

0.3 



WhitemeolUu: demonsirathn in Farts: social unrest is growing 
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will retard, but not prevent, the turn 
around from this year's ** hesitant 
economy ” to the ^ginning of a 
real recovery in 1968, f^r which the 
most recent pre-devaluationr forecasts 
included a production rise of 4 per cent, 
unetnployment still 2i per cent but fall¬ 
ing, and a balance of payments surplus 
of between FI500 million and FI800 
million, depending on the reopening date 
of the Suez canal. At the same time, the 
limits within which the government could 
afford to give in to any renewed political 
and trades union demands for additional 
stimulants to employment without adding 
fuel to the still latent inflationary 
tendencies have been narrowed even 
further by the devaluation of the pound 
sterling. 

None'of this, however, adds up to, or 
even approaches, the “ fundamental 
balance of payments disequilibrium ” 
which is the only valid reason for 
devaluing or revaluing a currency. That 
is why the idea that Holland should 
follow Britain’s example was never 
seriously considered by the Dutch cabinet, 
leaving aside the enormous difficulties it 
would raise in the common market. In 
the official Dutch view, Britain’s chances 
of entering the common market may 
have been improved by the Novem!)er 
18th measures. But most Dutchmen feel 
the devaluation will not make a scrap 
of difference because of the purely 
politically-motivated stand of the French 
president. 

Preferences 

Rich men's 
preoccupations 

Hopes for a breakthrough on generalised 
preferences at the second tJnited Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
to be held at New Delhi in February 
have receded a little. Since the United 
States officially announced its conversion 
to»the idea at Punta del Este in April, 
hopes had grown that a scheme might he 
worked out whereby all the rich countries 
of the world would give preferential 
tariff treatment to the manufactured and 
semi-manufactured exports of the world’s 
poor countries. The annual ministerial 

KEY INDICATORS _ 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Ntw ■wisitiv* Pvreentag* 

indicator chango on 

IMS-100 


Novambor Dacambar Ona Twalva 

20 6 month montha 

ago ago 


All noma 100.4 100.0* - 3.2 - 3.0 

Food 110.0 100.0* - 3.0 4 0.6 

Fibiifa 02.8 Ua* nil -10.8 
817.4 206.7* - 8.0 - 0.0 

(UHodallan. <01.0 80.8* ~ 0.0 -14.3 
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meeting last week of the rich men’s club, 
OECD, was to have been the moinent 
when a common approach to New Delhi 
would be agreed. 

In the event, the ministers were so pre¬ 
occupied by British devaluation and by 
the economic policies which the British 
Government might now pursue that they 
had little time for preferences. A working 
group report on generalised preferences 
was adopted as the general line for New 
Delhi, but there was no ministerial 
initiative to find a line through the all- 
important discussion points which the 
working group report is understood to 
have raised without answering. The 
Americans and the Scandinavians are still 
pressing for a phasing out of existing 
preference areas between the six common 
market countries and the i6 African 
signatories of the Yaound6 convention, 
and between Britain and the British 
Commonwealth countries. America has 
suggested a compromise moratorium on 
fresh preference area agreements while a 
generalised preference system is dis¬ 
cussed ; otherwise disagreement has got 
no nearer being rcsolv^. 

Nor is there agreement on the form 
and stringency of safeguards against dis¬ 
ruption of domestic markets that might 
follow the giving of preferences to poor 
country exporters. America still favours 
a ** market disruption ” clause which can 
be invoked like an anti-dumping rule ; 
the Six still prefer tariff quotas which 
are potentially less liberal still. The rich 
countries go to New Delhi at least united 
(unlike Unctad i, three years ago) in the 
vague idea that generalised preferences 
are a good thing. But their ranks are 
dangerously split on detail and leave 
them wide open to the invective which 
usually forms the main weapon in the 
poor countries* armoury. 

Domestic appliances 

New line-up 

The battle between Germany’s top pro¬ 
ducers of domestic appliances has taken 
an interesting twist. AEG-Telefunken, 
the biggest (turnover over DMi,ooo 
million) which is also the second biggest 
electrical group (behind Siemens), has 
set up a joint company with Italy’s 
biggest in this field, Zanussi (turn¬ 
over DMjw million). Construction of 
the first pint manufacturing facility at 
the Zanussi headquarters in Pordenone 
will start soon. This is clearly AEG’s 
answer to last year’s deal between the 
other two bi|^ Cerman household names, 
Bosch and Stexnens, which ^ave them an 
even more dominating jposition in the 
German refrigerator market and threat* 
ened AEG’s in washing machines'^ 
and deep fri^ra. . 

The new joitit Wmpany will produce/ 
both parts, smd complete appliances 
under AEG AEG will distribute 

and aell th^m under its own label, 
throughout Europe, but especially in 
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Britain and France. AEG is, in fact, buy¬ 
ing (for an undisclosed price) Italian 
production techniques—one of the keys 
to the Italian consumer durable miracle 
(see The Economist of last week). 

For Zanussi the deal brings a valuable 
bit of vertical integration^—something the 
Italians arc very keen on. The joint sub¬ 
sidiary will supply Zanussi with parts of 
domestic appliances that it has up to 
now bought from other manufacturers. 
But the biggest asset is the AEG name— 
that of an old and renowned maker of 
domestic appliances with an extensive 
sales and service network—and Zanussi 
hopes this will bring a good deal more 
export business. The difficulty of being 
a foreign company and the problem of 
after-sales service have often been tricky 
hurdles for the Italians, especially in 
Germany. Retailers were reluctant to take 
up Italian products, and this has pushed 
the Italians into the arms of the mail 
order houses. Both Quelle and Necker- 
mann, Germany’s two leading mail order 
firms, have been important customers. 
Quelle controls a fifth of the German 
deep freezer market. This over-depen¬ 
dence on mail order was an impediment 
to further expansion for the Italians. The 
German housewife is often hesitant to 
buy by mail order. 

Since February, Zanussi- had been 
building up its own distribution network 
but is likely now to leave its German 
selling to AEG. It has already severed 
its link with Neckermann. The question 
is what will happen to competition be¬ 
tween branded AEG and Zanussi pro¬ 
ducts in the German and Italian markets. 
Any agreement limiting this competition 
would be contrary to the competition 
rules of the Rome treaty—rules which in 
cases like this must be a long-term incen¬ 
tive to merge completely, so that the 
market can finally be shared out between 
different manufacturing facilities of a 
single company. But this day still seems 
far ahead in Europe, for all the talk of 
a continent-wide market. 
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16-a-side 1967 


L to R bMck row Barclays / Coutta / District / Glyn, Mills / Lloyds / Martins / Midland / 
front row National / National Provincial / Westminstsr / Williams Deacon's / Bank of Scotland / British Linen / Clydesdale / 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland / Royal Bank of Scotland 


‘...very smooth passing movements. Clearing impeccable... 
fine teamwork. Off the field, however, there exists a 
strong feeling of every bank for itself...” 


(In running the most advanced money transfer services 
in the world, the 16 Banks are as one. 

„ In everything else they are as 16.) 
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rar FroNOMisT dfcpmsfr ^ 


“I would give it first piece 

for international business 
and financial news". 



H«iirl>Phlllppe CromM. 

Managing Director. 

Socl6t6 GiSn6rale de Banquo SA. Bi ussels 

The Finandai Times 

puts business first % 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. 

Accurately—concisely. 

Puts business first—ask any advertiser 
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Britain 
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\U right, Albert ? All right, Sid ? 


rhe strike that wasn't 


iter only two days of a work to rule, 
esigned to force British Rail to keep 
sdundant brake vans, and their accom- 
anying guards, at the back of long 
istance freight trains, followed by one 
ight of grey-eyed negotiation, at sunrise 
le engine drivers gave in. The common- 
:nse compromise which the Trades Union 
longress fathered but which the Prime 
linister had the honour of delivering is 
etter than compromises usually are. With 
le possible exception of the Southern 
egion’s London-bound commuters, who 
re the first victims of any rail disruption, 
ubudy was much trouble^ during the 
lori life of the dispute,; many motorists 
iinefited greatly by the opening of central 
irks for car parking (so much so, one 
onders why they should not always be 

> used). 

Long term prospects for the railways, 
id paradoxically of the drivers' union, 
lay be vastly improved because of the 
irniula on which the dispute has been 
■tiled. In reverse order of priority, it 
ives the Associated Society of Locomotive 
ngineers and Firemen the right to be 
insulted when their members’ interests 
re involved, a cbmmonsense courtei^ that 
as not extended during the British||Rail- 
ational Union of Railwaymen discussions 
1 the switching of guards from the brake 
ins to the back cab of the locomotive, 
though it should have been obvious the 
rivers would resent it. It also give&theni 
le prospect of a new promotion ladder 
' the rank of driver to replace the old 
stem of moving up from engine deaner 

> fireman to driver that ended with the 
id of the steam trains that the deaner 
^ned and the fireman Bred. This 
larantees the union a flow of new 


recruits, and the union organisers their 
jobs, which seems in retrospect to have 
been all that the drivers were worrying 
about. 

What British Rail was aiming for 
was a settlement that would not jeopardise 
the long-term review of pay and 
stafling that is to change the face of the 
railways and of which such things as the 
driver-guard dispute are but the visible 
portion of the ic-cberg. 

Ten years ago, British Rail employed 
573»499 people ; of these 14 per cent, or 
83,157 were drivers, firemen, or cleaners, 
and 18 per c^nt or 103,693 were guards, 
signalmen, shunters, porters, ticket collec¬ 
tors, etc. Today there are only 323,873 
railway workers, a drop of 43.5 per cent, 
not at all bad when one thinks by how 
little the railways’ carrying capacity has 
been reduced. But today the drivers’ group 
represents only 12 per cent (39,400) 
of the payroll while the NUR’s grouping 
of guards, signalmen, etc., has risen to 
more than 20 per cent (66,207). 

Every railwayman now suspects—prob¬ 
ably including the ex-railwayman Minister 
of Labour, Mr Ray Gunter, that the next 
big squeeze will fa^upon the railway 
porters. The teams ^ obviously under¬ 
worked and unskilled "men who haunt the 
major stations could be reduced to a few 
men helping the aged, the infirm, or the 
filthy affluent, while airport style baggage 
trolleys can cope with the remainder. The 
unions, one suspects, will not make too 
inuch fuss if this does happen ; the 
preponderance of coloured porters at the 
main London stations has caused consider¬ 
able unspoken resentment among some 
railmen, sq a whittling, down oC their 
numberii will raise few protests from the 


opponents of integration in the stations. 

The ending of the dispute leaves the 
CJovernment with the problem of Sir 
Stanley Raymond’s successor as chairman 
of British Rail still to be resolved. Mr 
Peter Parker, the Booker Brothers execu- • 
tive whom Mrs Barbara Castle wants as 
her chief railwayman is still sticking out 
for the £17,500 salary which he feels he 
must have to give adequate rewards to 
his top level aides. The direct intervention 
of the Prime Minister and the new Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer has not weakened 
his pay demand and it is to be hoped that 
Mr Parker continues to stand out for his 
£5,000 increase over Sir Stanley’s salary. 
For if a strike-free rail system is to become 
competitive with other transport systems 
it must be able to attract the calibre of 
men it needs at the top. 

Sterling 

Finding its new 
level 


Sterling is now trying to find its new 
level in the foreign exchanges. There 
liad been some large, but—because of the 
thinnes.s of markets-—not very meaningful 
swings in the rate this week before Mr 
Aubrey Jones upset the market by daring 
to mention the risk of a second devalua¬ 
tion. But the market remained extremely 
thin on Thursday, when the rate drifted 
down to below $2.41 at the close, its 
lowest since devaluation. 

As yet, funds are not pouring back into 
London, which seems to be worrying 
some bankers, though it should not. It 
will take some time for the complicated 
leads and lags in trade payments to 
reverse themselves in sterling’s favour ; 
and at this point there is only a limited 
incentive to switch international money 
market funds into London. Now that 
the Bank of England is no longer prop¬ 
ping the rate for forward sterling, the 
discount ha,s widened. It is, therefore, 
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artiially more profitaUe for international 
investors to invest in Euro-dollars than in 
London after taking the cost of forward 
cover of sterling into accjpunt. 

However, it is common for banks not 
to bother about forward cover when 
investing for very short terms, of seven 
days or less, and on uncovered swap." of 
very short-term international money 
market investments the rate is distinctly 
in London's favour; for instance on 
swaps of 7-day £uro-dollar deposits 
against United Kingdom local authority 
loans, the margin in London’s favour is 
an Attractive 2j-2j per cent. Here, indeed, 
some funds arc moving in from abroad. 

Britain*s reserves 


Now tell the truth 


Monday's official announcement of a £53 
million rise in Britain's gold and foreign 
exchange reserves during November was, 
as usual, totally meaningless, because it 
gave no indication of how much had been 
borrowed in order to strike this net 
balance. It may have been strategically 
necessary U> disguise the extent of Britain's 
indebtedness wlien the old pound was 
still fighting, vainly, for its life, but tliere 
is no excuse for going on doing so now. 
On tlie contrary, it creates the bad ini- 
pre.ssioii that even the new pound might 
be vulnerable to the truth. 

The new Chancellor has the chance to 
start an honest*, accounting of Britain's 
rpcent swap transactions and of what is 
currently owed to other central banks. 
After all, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank regularly makes a clean breast of its 
international swap transactions excepting, 
in deference to the British authorities, its 
transactions with the Bank of England. 
The British authorities should now be 
equally frank, despite the political 
embarrassment of revealing how much 
money was thrown down the drain in the 
final unavailing battle for an indefensible 
parity. 

Road transport 

Tough trucking 

The Prices and Incomes Board has not 
had much luck with the road haulage 
industry. In two previous reports the 
board suggested to the member firms of 
the industry how they might improve 
their performance—with little effect. The 
board also caused the Road Haulage 
Association to stop recommending prices 
for its members to charge,, thus weaken¬ 
ing the only body that might be (but of 
course hasn’t l^en) a forc^ for improving 
standards in the industry generally. 

Now the PIB returns to the onslaught 
for the third time.* The industry's costs 
have risen steeply, and it is facing a great 
deal ofj. Uhcertainty, since the Minister of 

A‘^ Charges. Costs and Wages in the Road 
Industry,” HMBO, 4s 3d. 
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1‘raiispoft has said that she intends to 
force firms to run only vehicles that are 
iiKjre or less safe to drive. What is more 
the minister is going to make the operators 
of heavy vehicles pay more tax. So costs 
arc going to rise again. 

But the PIB refuses to recommend a 
desirable level of price increases. It says, 
entirely rightly, that firms must work that 
out for thcrii.selve.s, in bargains with their 
customers. There is no earthly reason 
why the PIB should do the bargaining 
for them. What Ls more the squeeze on 
the profits of firms in the industry is 
hitting the incompetent firms hardest, 
and making the more competent better. 
Some progress is beginning to be made in 
imposing demurrage charges on haulage 
firms’ customers when they keep lorries 
hanging around. 

But if the industry’s prices are fixed 
by local bargaining, its wages are in theory 
centrally determined by various inter¬ 
connected bodies. In no industry are 
nominal weekly wage rates so absurdly 
at variance with actual earnings ; in no 
industry are such vast hours of overtime 
“worked," to make earnings up to a 
decent level ; in no industry therefore is 
managerial control of the workers so 
feeble. Fifty-six per cent of all drivers are 
on basic rates of under £12 los, for a 
41-hour week. But average hours worked 
for all drivers arc 58.6, and average earn¬ 
ings are £22 7s qd. So the present inten¬ 
tion to cut the basic week by one hour 
means in fact a pay rise for all workers 
of an average 3.3 per cent, unless 
employers can cut hours “ worked" by 
a similar amount. There is a further 
proposal for a rise of £i a week in basic 
rates for all workers in the industry— 
meaning an actual rise in earnings of 
much more for the vast majority of 
employees. 

The PIB says no to this, but proposes 
a formula whereby the earnings of the 
few workers who really do work short 
hours and get low pay might be put up 
without causing general cost inflation in 
the industry. Quite soon, of course, hours 
worked per day in the industry will be 
cut by law, in the interests of safety, 
from 11 to nine hours. That will force the 
industry to put up its basic rates .of pay 
if it wants to retain its drivers : that 
could he the first step towards asserting 
.some kind of rnan^erial control amid the 
chaos. 

A very worn 
sixpence. 

Although the new| tyre regulations com¬ 
ing into force in April are directed 
primarily at cars coming in for their 
annual test, they will presumably be 
made part of the tests for commercial 
vehicles being introduced later in the 
year, and lead to some hurried replace¬ 
ments. One cannot accuse them of being 
specially onerous. It will be an offence 
to have less than one millimetre depth of 
tread on the tyre, the thickness of a worn 
sixpenny bit—against the 8 mm of a new 
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tyre. This is the generally agreed EurJ 
pean safisty ^ margin^ , althoi^h the ty., 
makers wanted mare^at ltf&st the r/.i62 
of an inch (1.59. mm) which is, hepqniirt 
the American standard, on the basj 
that tyre treads do not just grip the roac 
the gutters between theni act as drain 
to get rid of surface water and prever 
aquaplaning. 

Tyre makers don’t know how muc 
new business this will produce, or how 
will divide between remoulded tyn 
(which have around 60 per cent of the n 
placement market) and new ones—^whic 
themselves should account for £i 
million of sales in 1968, against £10.2 
million this year. Many motorists runnin 
around on worn tyres will probably g 
for the cheapest solution—^which mean 
remoulds at under two thirds the cost c 
new tyres; so the makers are budgetin 
for less than a 5 per pent increase i 
new sales. This seems low—^a-survey b 
the A A found up to half the tyres bein 
aired on a Bank Holiday were dangerou- 

A shortage of tyres suitable fo 
remoulding could lead to higher price: 
leading to higher sales of new tyres. Bu 
in the long run the increased use c 
radial ply tyres, now becoming almos 
universal on heavy commercial vehicle! 
and standard on an increasing numbe 
of cars, will tend to reduce the demam 
for replacements, as these have at lea? 
25 per cent greater mileage tha 
the ordinary tyre. I'he Americans a 
playing with the idea of using nitroge 
to inflate tyres because the oxygen ele 
ment in air helps to heat and oxidise th 
rubber. A pure nitrogen filling (will 
supplie.s available at garages) woul( 
increase tyre life by another quartei 
And the Americans (who have been slov 
to develop radial ply tyres or indeec 
anything other than the most basii 
cushion of air encased in rubber) ar 
even now insisting that tyre.s should havi 
very visible marks on the outside, show 
ing how far the tread is worn down. 

American banks 

Jointly into Europe 

Three more American banks ‘are joining 
the drift to London, this time by th< 
novel expedient of forming an indepert 
dent merchant hanking affiliate in th( 
City with Hambros. The new bank, to b< 
known as Western American Banfc 
(Euri^jpe) Ltd. will open on January 1st 
Its American partners are the National 
Bank of Detroit, Security First National 
of Los Angeles, and Wells Fargo, of Sir 
Francisco, the 9th, nth and 16th largest 
American banks, ranked by assets. 

This seems an eminently sensible 
venture for all the partners. AmPricai’ 
hanks are under strong compulsion 
follow their business customers abroad. 

And access to the Euro-currenciesYnarket 

is an especially important asset for th(wf 
American banks located outside the main 
New York money market. But in order 
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to 1)e truly profitable in its own right, a 
London office has to have a clientele and a 
business of its own. 'This is not easy for 
a single American bafirk , to build up 
quickly unless it happens to be one of the 
real giants (and they have had London 
offices for ages, anyway). The pooling of 
resources, contacts and staff by t^ee, 
American banks with a City merchant 
bank seems a promising way out. 

Science 


Sophistication costs 


The rule of thumb calculation that 
research costs must be expected to rise, 
in real terms, by 5 per cent a year 
because science was becoming so com¬ 
plicated has been questioned in a study* 
carried out for the Government that took 
apart the budgets of nine assorted 
CJovernment and three university labora¬ 
tories and concluded that it is only true 
for research institutions that are expand¬ 
ing very rapidly, as the National 
Engineering Laboratory was in the 
period under review, or using rather 
exceptional pieces of capita] equipment, 
like the atomic scientists at Harwell—or 
the high energy physicists with their 
multi-million pound proton synchrotrons 
and the astronomers with their radio 
telescopes, neither of which was included 
in the analysis. Otherwise equipment 
costs in real terms, both for major and 
minor (that cost less than £100) 
apparatus have kept reasonably within 
bounds. We have calculated that, on the 
evidence of the survey, the wage element 
in reswch has been going up by less 
than 3 per cent a year in the last decade, 
the cost of accommodating scientists by 
precisely 3 per cent, and the cost of 
providing them with adequate equip¬ 
ment, by nearly 3J per cent; the figures 
are shown in the table. 

It doesn’t follow from this that scien¬ 
tists’ wages have failed to keep pace ; 
the difference suggests rather that an 
element of automation has been intro¬ 
duced into the laboratory, with com- 
puters taking over from technicians and 

♦ The sophistication factor in science expendi¬ 
ture. HMSO. 6s. 


with an increase in productivity among 
existing research staff. Not that this 
applies to all the laboratories in the sur¬ 
vey ; the Fire Research Station was 
incurring heavy capital expenditure for 
at least three yeArs in succession Iby build** 
ing and then burning down quite siaeoble 
structures. The National Engineeriog 
Laboratory was establishing ita^ almost 
from scratch whh heavy outlay on basic 
equipment, others were at one time or 
another ixlstalling computers, one Govern¬ 
ment laboratory bought a trawler. But 
comparing the data in the survey with 
spending in the laboratories of a large 
company like Imperial Chemicar Indus¬ 
tries, one finds that tCI has for the past 
three years been employing around 
12,000 people on research and develop¬ 
ment, but whereas its laboratory equip¬ 
ment bill in 1964 was £22 million, last 
year it had risen to £30 million. Which 
is an annual increase of 11 per cent, an 
astronomical figure compared with the 
average for the laboratories included in 
the survey It must have included some 
pilot plant costs, but the comparison does 
suggest that it might next be worth look¬ 
ing at whether Government laboratories 
ought to be employing fewer scientists 
and buying more equipment. 

Cost of keeping one scientist 


Average of nine government 
leboratoriee 195S prices. 



Pay (including 
assistants) 
£0008 

Buildings Equipment 


COOOs 

£0008 

1954-55 

6.4 

8.1 

1.7 

1969-60 

6.1 

3.7 

1.7 

1964-66 

6.6 

4.1 

2.2 

1965-66 

7.1 

4.1 

2.4 

Average 

2.8% 

3.0% 

3.4% 


increase p.a. 

Shipbuilding 

No group yet 


The announcement last week of the 
formation of an Upper Clyde shipyard 
group was premature. The terms of 
the merger have yet to be agreed by 
all the shareholders of the five shipyards 
involved and the Shipbuilding Industry 
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Board as well. The five yards involved an 
John Brown, Connell, Fairfields, Alex¬ 
ander Stephen and Yarrow. M most oj 
the shareholders are canny Scots, it 
be surprising if they jdl signed: 
agreement by ist^ 

birthday of the hew company. There^rah*] 
be much doubt about their eventi^l|i 
approving it, but it hardly seems sensible 
to have rushed to publicise the 
until the shareholders had an opmstinuri 
to see what they were letting thienridV^ 
in for. Or before the Government knew 

how much it was in for. 

There will be more Government money 
tied up in the new group than the £xf 
million already poured into Fairfieldi. 
This may end up as the only Government 
finger in the Upper Clyde and could easily 
represent 20 per cent of the group’s total 
assets. But the board of the new group has 
sdready put forward proposals to the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board to reorganift 
some of their facilities with the help of 
grants and loans now being administered 
by the SIB under the Geddes proposals. 
The SIB rightly considers these fun^ 
as a direct Government investment in the 
shipbuilding industry and is examinii^ the 
proposals carefully. It won’t be possible 
to see whether the suggested future shape 
of the merger makes sense until these pro¬ 
posals are made public, but in the mean¬ 
time the new group will not be able to p(et 
off the ground without a large helping 
hand from the Government. 

This week a shipbuilding delegation met 
the British Steel Corporation in an attempt 
to get lower steel prices for the shipyaras. 
These were recommended by the Geddes 
committee but British shipbuilders are 
now paying more for their steel than either 
their Japanese or continental competiton. 
The BSC refuses to make preferential 
concessions to the shipbuilders, on die 
grounds tliat other industries will follow 
with demands for equally special treAt- 
inent. The shipbuilders counter this with 
the claim that they are a special case and 
already recognised as such by the Govern¬ 
ment, which allowed them to retain th^ir 
2 per cent export rebate, after other 
industries had lost this in the post-devate- 
tion changes. Their entire production is 
for export, say the shipbuilders, as most 
ships for British owners spend their lives 
as foreign exchange earners. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 
MoaninglaM figure. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Total debt outetanding roee in October, owing 
to increased credit ealee for care and duraii^Je 
goods. HP car sales in November were, as in 
OqiPber nearly dbilble those of a year ago. 

RETAlIkTRADE 

litti|e ‘ ^ ji i a bg e in overall eelee In October, the 
4eH .Ip lathing being offset by rises in dur- 
^kihle fflMMi* and mail order busineas. 


Paretntaet change from : 


InductricI 
production * 


Soptombor 


pi^uotlvity * 
Expert trado* 


Unampleymant * 
Wee* (weakly) 
Ratall prioaa 
Expert prioaa 


Index 

19E8=100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ego 

Twelve 
menttia so* 

132 

-1 

-1 

-1 

100.8 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 3J 




: 

tSi 

+1 

+2 

+4 ^ 

133.4 

- 0.0 

- 4.1 

+ 23.4 

141 .S 

nil 

+ 0.0 

+ 4,1 

129.0 

- 1 - o.e 

+ 0.4 

+2 

117 

+1 

+2 

+3 


• SMOMlly ad/vffiA Indiawton ef expert end 
fetad trade reffeot moyementa in voiymn term*, 
In vaiun at aonatant priea. Unampioymaht 


ratara to numtar wholly luiomi 
achool’laavara and In Novamhat 
annual rata of 2 .$%. 


« , exfiudb# 
nning at ^ 
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Discoveries are 
useless unless you make 
them payoff. 


Like making Pure New Wool 
washable/shrink resistant. 
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\]^buying 

sFor money's sake 

1; The. days are past when it paid to dash 
|bff to Brazil to pick up a diamond or 
I search Mexico for a delicious bit of pre- 
I Colombian sculpture: today there is an 
I international market in anything on which 
fi affluent societies put an artificially high, 
.scarcity, price. So in the long run the 
devaluation of sterling cannot be expected 
to provide overseas buyers with a 14.3 per 
cent discount in London on the Paris or 
New York art markets, although there 
may be some short-term bargains. Even 
these will be limited, because many Lon¬ 
don art dealers do not display prices and 
you can bet your bottom dollar that their 
quotation to an American ^ client is 
unchanged from pre-devaluation days. For 
British buyers, on the other hand, art is 
bound to get dearer: one London dealer 
admitted that he immediately raised by 
15 per cent the prices of his stock of 
foreign artists. And Sotheby’s sale of 
Impressionists last week went like a bomb 
while the £588,000 paid at Christie’s for 
the Monet speaks for itself. 

I'emporarily, anyway, there may be 
some incentive for art investors to look 
more seriously at British rather than 
foreign work and those who want to 
gamble on contemfK)raries might well take 
a look at the special collection of recent 
British painting bought in the last couple 
of years for the Peter Stuyvesant Founda¬ 
tion which is on show until December 
26th at London’s Tate Gallery. All the 
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98 paintings were done after 1950, and 
there are no complelaety dark horses among 
the fifty-one represented whose 

average age is;'44',y^ 
youngest—^the Anthony 

Donaldson and Ftetcf iPhilltpi /who both 
(significantly ?) live outside Britain—are 
certainly not even arty hbuseholc)^ hames ; 
while some of the artiste Whose works the 
public think controversial—^uch as Francis 
Bacon, Terry Frost and iMUhae! Kedner 
—^are in their fifties. 

Most of these pictures were bought 
from well-known London art dealers and, 
with a few notable exceptions, the major¬ 
ity of those of the older established artists 
came from either the Marlborough or the 
Waddington galleries (we should empha¬ 
sise that sculpture is not Included in this 
collection) while, as would be expected, 
younger artists sell through newer dealers 
of which the Kasmin, Rol)ert Fraser and 
Rowan Galleries scored the biggest num¬ 
bers of buys in this instance. But anyone 
trying to spot tomorrow’s winners has to 
bear in mind that artists may change their 
dealers as their luck changes: the 
Leicester Galleries, for instance, showed 
many of today's top British artists when 
they were younger. Moreover, all galler¬ 
ies may show artists out of their 
general run : the highly traditional Arthur 
Tooth gallery, for instance, has Allen 
Jones on the books, one of the youngest of 
the new generation. 

Buying art for investment is much like 
buying equities : the blue-chip.s are expen¬ 
sive but, by and large, probably safest. 
If one can spend in four figures on, say a 
Bacon, Sutherland, or Nicholson — or 
maybe, on the four-figure borderline, on 
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an Ivon Hitchens—the chances are that 
it will appreciate, steadily rather than 
spectacularly. But buy one of the newer 
names, and it may be ten years, if even 
then, before it can be sold at a profit— 
meanwhile, as an investment, it has borne 
no dividend. For a real flutter, it’s best to 
buy at an auction rather than from a 
dealer—but if it’s a .so-called important 
work, you won’t have a chance against 
the dealers. And, with some of the better- 
known names, you may do better with a 
dealer than in the sales rooms. Some 
experts will tell you that at the top end 
of the price scale British artists are still 
under-valued but at the lower-end, they 
are over-valued. Most in their heart of 
hearts would probably say that you do 
better to spend on a small Matisse draw¬ 
ing than on a huge fashionable construc¬ 
tion. But it is a less exciting speculation. 
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Investment 


Londtm market 

Jokers in the 
gilt-edged pack 

This week the London market 
calmed down. Rises on hopes of 
increased consumer demand fol¬ 
lowing the NIESR’s report were 
wore than outweighed by the clear 
intention of the new Chancellor 
to deflate further as and when 
necessary. Even the blurting-out 
by Mr Aubrey Jones of everyone’s 
tocrct fear or hope of another 
devaluation did not help the 
on Thursday. For die 
It seems steady just be- 
400 on the Financial Times 
^i-shsirc mdtx. . 

: But the market is still recover- 
fsoii^ ,the jthaiyjdjtRii month 
tmocif was for equities. The 
monthly turnover was £824 mn, 
80 hut more, than the prct 
record of July,this year— 
dgnttcslhtly Ac • average 


size of deals was far smaller than 
in July, £1,630 agamst £2,270. 
This lends support to those who 
complained that it proved pro¬ 
gressively more difficult to deal in 
any quantity of stock as the year 
wore on. 

The unhappicst section of the 
market is and was gilt-edged; 
with War Loan £tV off on the 
%vcck at £4811. And no wonder 
in view of the figures for invest¬ 
ment in gilt-edged shown in the 
chart and reinforced by this week’s 
figure's from the Board of Trade. 
These show investments by pen¬ 
sion funds for the third quarter of 
this year, and complete the insti¬ 
tutional investment picture for the 
first three years of a Labour 
'government. This, in theory, 
should have ushered in lower 
interest rates and consequent 
strength for gilt-edged. In the 
three years pension funds put only 
£84 -mn—or 5% of. the total 
tl^y Invited—into gilt-edge|$, 
While went ifito ddbehturts 


NET INVESTMENT IN GILT EDGED BY PENSION FUNDS & INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING ON 11th DECEMBER OF A 

JERSEY BRANCH 

31, BROAD STREET, ST. HELIER. 

initially for Deposit Business only, pending completion 
of alterations to the Premises. 

For information on Taxation in Jersey, please write to our Jersey Manager, Mr. G. F. 
Thomas, at the above address, or to Ottoman Bank, London, at 18 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4. 

(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 
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MW TO 

MUEE1 
WORTH El -14 0 


ir you pay income tax at the full t»tandard rate and undertake by 
of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not less than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today's 
rate of tax every £1 you covenant 
is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund. It's as 
easy to arrange as a Banker's Order. 

Help to speed the vital work of 
Cancer Research. 

• 

Write for further informetton to: 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT, ESQ-, MS. FRCS 

MPERHL CANCER 


RESEARCH Finn 


F 


(DEPT.M!) 

M'S INN naOS, LONDON, W.C.2 




from 'Number JO' 

Mrs. Wilson’s 

Christmas 

Appeal 


It is my pleasure to commend to you the Christmas 
Appeal for the Methodist Homes for the Aged. 

I had the opportunity of visiting one of these homes 
recently, and found that it is run with every thought and 
care for elderly people. It is a real "home/' where the 
residents can bring their own furniture end small 
treasures; where they can enjoy independenoe end 
privacy, and yet Join in everyday activities end intereeti. 
But the Homes of course, need money to continue their 
work; and so I invite you to give as generously as yOu 
can to this Christmas AppMl* 


1' 




Methodist Homea 
for the Aged 

Genernl Secreiery: Her. H, J. Commit 
1, Oentral Bulhttnii, Weetmineter, London, B.W.1. 

... 
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3,id ' 'iSstjed' 'fey 

private.* borrowers, and 36% went 
,„io ordinary shares. Of course, 
[},(• |)eii5ion funds were catching 
„[, wiili th<^ equity boom even 
jjtcr than the insurance cothfianijes 
.^aml they put over half their 
money into equities in the third 
i|ijarier of the year. In the saiiie 
period (lc.s.s the last quarter) the 
insurance companies put £2512 
mn —i4J% th(‘ir funds— 

into ordinary shares, roughly the 
same amount into gilt-edged and 
into debentures and loans. 
So the investment institutions 
must have put nearly £i,ooi> mii 
into private fixed interest stocks 
,11 the. last three years. 

'fhis is u staggering sum and 
should discourage the Govern- 
nuril in its hopes inspired by 
the IMF (and (he weight of 
ndernptions due over the next 
h'w years) of funding freely in the 
near future, ’'riierc may be .signs 
that coiiipaiiies are reaching (he 
iiiiiit of what they can borrow 
on their jrreseiit equity base aiul 
having to combine loan with 
rquily issues. In this llwy are 
encouraged by insurance com¬ 
panies eager for franked inqome. 
And with loan stocks costing H%, 
they are no clieafier than equity 
issues now' that eqtiity dividend 
yields have fallen to under 
The |}icture for the Bank of 
Ijiglaiid may lx* bnghteiu‘d by 
the wjlJifigncss of the institutions 
(specially the iiisutaiice corn- 
panics) to invest he.ivily in long¬ 
dated gilt-edged whenever they 
tire convinced that th<* inark(‘t is 
lisiiig. This teiuleney is shown 
dearly by the chart. Institutions 
;eneially nibble at the short end 
in linns of irouhle aiul go long 
in good times—thus missing, as 
usual, the best times to buy. 'I’hr 
liird {|uarier may have been an 
Acej)iion—the market was not 
strong, hut insiiranc(' rompaines, 
diich had off loaded ldng-date(< 
'tucks in the summer because they 
Ixnight the steel compeiisalion 
'tf'cks would be long-dated, may 
iav( bought long-dated stocks 
'lien they found iheir mistake. 

I here aie other jokers in the 
lack wailing to up.M't any iheoris- 
ng about gilt-edged. 'J’he Cloveni- 
ini.i could fi\ minima for inve.st- 
ni Ml in ■government stork.s, or 
dui the tax rule.s in fax'our of 
'''( .siment in them by insurance 
nm|)anie.s. In the New* Vear the 
ituation goiild be traiiKfoitned if 
oreigners came back into the 
inirkiit lured by high interest 
•lies and the freedom and Hexi- 
^•hty of the Toridon market. 

*1 one sense, they will 
•ini' to: for while the B^nk of ;; 
•'Inland was' supporting sterling 
^’heavily it w'as, in effort, fund- ^ 
Hr if only short term, in landing 
*erling for three, or six months. 

's the fund.<! Uifir round it will 
*‘ive to hand out this sterling to 
peculators winding up' their for- 
'iinl commiimcnis and borrow 
he .money ckcwhcrc.. . 


Takeovers 

In theory... 

Takeovers arc getting bigger, more 
fi^quent and expenditure on them 
is accounting lor an increasing 
>roportion of total company out- 
ay S. .So argue Professor Harold 
Rose and Mr G. D. Newbould 
in a recent article."* On their 
analysis, which is of takeovers 
recorded in the Finamial Times 
in the three months March to May 
this year, takeovers could accouni 
for about two-fifths of uutlay.s this 
year, compared with around one- 
sixth in 1965 and iqbb. 

British industry needs to con¬ 
centrate .so it may b»- counted a.s 
encouraging that in the three 
months examined no less than one 
in seven of all quoted companie.s 
W'ith assets of over £5()o,oou made 
a bid or “ engaged in some foim 
of mutually-agreed hid." A take¬ 
over, it .seems, may have sound 
industrial reason.s: “70 oiu ol ihi' 
74 ac(|iiisitions [involving con¬ 
sideration of more than i:f,<in,oon| 
fell within tht* piircha.smg com¬ 
pany’s existing product lange and 
only four could lx- iilentilied 
as definitely extending ii." Again, 
takeovers, which in the fifties used 
to be eoneeiuraied in a few .se(.- 
lors mostly tied to (lome.siic coii- 
suinptioii, like publishing, .stores 
and foot wear, are now spn'ad 
throughout i n d 11 s t 1 y, w itii 
engineering connibuiirig lo out of 
70 deals analy.sed, .'uid decnical 
equipment anothei fi\(‘. 

Kven so it would be nic<* to bi- 
sure that inanageineiits did not 
use takeoNers as short cuts to 
indu.strial expansion, |ueierring lo 
reorganise the inconipr’ieni and 
out of (late (albeit at .1 pioJii to 
tlu'iti.selves' lallxr than planning 
and executing .some eiitiiely new 
venture which would drive the 
competition out of business. One 
dot's not often read that company 
X having absorbed company Y, is 
shutting alowii the works of both 
companies and moving to a green 
field site; more likely, die com- 
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pany coiicenirales both set.s of 
prtxluction at the kasi inefheient 
of (he two plains involved, which 
may well not be the ideal solu¬ 
tion, but at least pleases one set 
of management. 

The article shows roncliwively 
that bidders an* prepared to pay 
substantially more than a.s.s('i 
value only when thc.se a.s.sei.s. aie 
already catning a.4cccru rcturn- 
for instance ClKCT.s original bid 
was only three-(piarisers the valiir 
of AKI'.s a.s.sets which were, how¬ 
ever, earning only iTb'o. But all 
bidders (except one Inrky com¬ 
pany) paid a premium of '^o 01 

more above as.s-el value for any 
company earning more than n»".. 
on it.s a.sset.s. 'The findings de.stroy 
the illusinn that a bid value coi- 
re.sfxuids to earlier peak prices 
paid for the share.s—a method 
used, according to the .luthors, by 
companies defi*nding themselves, 
and by the financial ])res.s. Bin w<‘ 
tend to use pn'vioiis peak prict's 
more as an illusiraiion of how' far 
th<' victim has fallen in public 
esteem than as the guide to .i 
proper price. Again, although 
*' the scale of ac(|iiisitions in 19O7 
. was . . a potent market 

facuir," tlu' total net withdrawal 
ol eejuiiy fiom the market in 1907 
fhioiigh bids, if tiu'se ihiee' 
nmiuhs wen* typical, would be 
only run h'ss ihan ;T’<> 

<it the total value f)f ordinary 
British iiulusirial .shares tpioied in 
i.oijd(»n. 1 loin the ie('(»rds of this 
small sample, '• of the total 
paiil was in c(|wity, and in 

ii\< (l inteiesi shairs, flit' rest being 
(,»sli , and the biggci the deal the 
bigger th(’ equitv element, s<) that 
111 deals of over irm, .tn",-, of 
the paynu'iit was in shares, 

'Mie trend towards inrreasing 
e(|uity coiiteiii will eonlimie ; the 
state of eompiiiiy liqniriity pre- 
vt'iils the large scal(‘ usi* of cash 
(.dihough, eiinoiisly eiiongh, bid¬ 
ders tt'iid to Ix' less lirpiid than 
then victims, possibly because' the 
victims are not .such eflicieiit use'is 
.e>f their re.senireesV Loan .stocks 
are iiiere'asingly frowneel on by 
institutions anxious to keep u]) 
llieii franked income and their 
equity ponfoliei. So the GLC’ 
patte rn may be typical: share's, 
plus convertible loan stock, with 
no net withdrawal of e*quity from 
the market em a five-year view. 

Of course nor all deals were 
big ones ; the vast majority (237 
out of 3u) wefe uiiile^r £500,000 
—and these statistics ciei iieit 
include the many small purchases 
by small unquoted companies 
nnrcctrrded in the Finanrial 
Times. And the vast bulk (289) 
we're line(>nte.stod bicks or simple 
ileal.s. I'he' arguments were ewer 
a fe'w big comi:i)inics«--'the average 
lUKonteste'd affair averageil 
£1.1 tun in value, the outrage 
eonleste'cl deal £5.4 mn. And 
although defences, in these castes ' 
ameiuiiied 10 fiitle me^re than, 
verbaf eipposibion . , , eVtn il^is, 
howevi'r, was usually enough to 
extract an increase in bid price. 


which would .suggc.st that bidde*r.s 
rarely pitch their o|x'ning term.s 
at (he limit to, which they are 
really , prepare'd te» gei." So no 
wonder while the* aveiage pre¬ 
mium on pre-bid pncc'.s was 20 V.. 
the pre'rniurn was neaily thtie' 
limes larger wheie there' was 
op[;o.sMie»n. Or wa.s it just Ix'cause- 
“ e'onte'ste'd bids tend to be the.).se' 
when- p?<'-|>itl .vhaie piiee- was 
lelaturly low ill terms of assc'Is 
v.dix .111(1 ))ook latr of o lum;'" 

*riu* 1907 Takeover Boom, by 
II. B. koM- and (I. I). Ne'wljoiild. 

u’ld W’lill Sht-rf Aiitumii 

I of) 7. 

... and in Anglo-Saxon 
practice 

.Sophist iealiem 111 tlx' take'over 
he-ld is shown twice' this we'e'k. A 
smalli.sh A m eric a n eoiiip.mv 
National Can, which ha.s aieuiiiel 
H 'w of the Anierican eoni.iiiui 
market, texik over (Clover Jmlu.s- 
tries, a Briri.sh company in a .simi¬ 
lar line of business e'urliei this 
year. Now N.itie)nal Can is fund¬ 
ing the puieha.se' by issuing $7 nm 
of fj'T'o etf conveitible Ixmds in 
the' I'airope'aii dollar Ixniii niarkei, 
at a time: when imeie.si rates 
inside the L'niied .St.ile.s foi coi- 
poiate fmunre are eive r 7". 'The 
ea.se with vvhieii such sums can lx* 
raisi'd points up the contmuing 
almightine'ss of the* doll.ir ; iiitei- 
iiarioiial investors cleaily pre'fer 
the' New ^'oik iiiaikei including 
buying thc.se' convertibles. 

Tb*' bonds .went to io;t ; and 
the' nexi coin eriiblc'.due oni loi 
$7,0 million by Ciille'Ue to pay lor 
Hrann of Trankfurt, will also do 
well. A’ei AmiiCo Oil, .1 miitli 
larger company than Naliexial 
C^an, is having to pity near 7 ’.. 
for its feu’thcoining !H5o million 
loan. 

'The other example is in the 
bid by Allied Breweries for the 
I )uicb d'Oranjebooiii brew erv. 
Breviously British brewers have 
exportecl their beer, eilleii in the 
wake eif British weeks with their 
pubs, and some have' been veiy 
successful, particulaily m Bel¬ 
gium. Allied owns a e|uarter of 
Skol liiiernalional, which pro- 
niole's Skol, the .swe'etisli lager 
now brewed on an increasing 
scale in a number of cenintries. 
Other brewers havx conceniraled 
their bids on meqiping up (often 
at indatecl prices) seirne of their 
smaller bre'thren at borne, aiiel 
this is the first fpireigii ve.'ntuie*. 
though Allied Ym inherited a 
number of interests in Africa. 

Because Allied cannot justify the 
export of cash (or of etpiity which 
wnuld come-to the same thing) 
it is having to pay in loan stock ; 
in this case one of 18 years' life 
which would be convertible in 197 
74 into Allied Breweries' ordinary 
aharcs at 2ns a share, against the 
'present price of iGs. The idea is 
a complicated one, since the cost 
of servicing the loan .stock wull 
exceed the income from* the 
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acquisition (which means some 
cash drain) and there are tax 
complications. But the biggest 
problem may well be the 
d*Oranjcboom shareholders, who, 
as a Dutch correspondent 
explains below, are by no means 
overjoyed at allowing Holland’s 
third biggest brewery fall into 
foreign hands—at least not on 
these terms. 

Bitter fruit 

Allied Breweries’ bid to take over 
d’Oranjeboom Breweries of Rot¬ 
terdam, has met with a very cool 
reception by the Dutch press. The 
shareholders—in this case the 
holders of share-certificates—have 
so f^rr not been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to voice their opinion and 
if things run according to the 
proposals of the d'Oranjeboom 
management they will not get 
that opportunity any more. At 
a press conference on Monday 
the management expounded on 
the advantages of the proposed 
co-operation to both parties, no 
consolation to shareholders 
interested in the cash terms. 

During the fifties, the d’Oranje¬ 
boom management issued regis¬ 
tered certificates in place of the 
company’s bearer shares to pre¬ 
vent a takeover through pur¬ 
chases unknown to the manage¬ 
ment. Now the management and 
directors arc proposing—^without 
even a meeting of the certificate 
holders—to sell the common 
shares to a foreign company. And 
the offer runs out a few weeks 
before d’Oranjeboom’s annual 
report is to be published. The 
results for the year, were confi¬ 
dently expected to be better than 
those of the previous year. A 
higher dividend was expected. 

The offer means that certificate 
holders will get 4,600 guilders of 
convertible 7% bonds per certifi¬ 
cate of 1,000 guilders nominal 
capital. Before the offer was pub¬ 
lished the d’Oranjeboom certifi¬ 
cates stood at around 400 on the 
Amsterdam stock exchange. Now 
they are offered at the bid value 
of 460. The price of 400 is more 
or less equal to last year’s asset 
value but does not include an 
important non-consolidated sub¬ 
sidiary and the hidden reserves. 


attached to the Allied Breweries’ 
bonds may not interest the pre¬ 
sent holders of the d’Oranje¬ 
boom’s common share certificates. 
The prospect of selling these 
shares on the London Stock 
Exchange is not alluring to a 
Dutcl^ investor. 


Plantmakers 

Moving the earth 

Aveling-Barford’s profit figures 
certainly strengthen the directors’ 
recommendation of the bid by 
Leyiand Motor. The maker of 
earthmoving and other plant only 
made £500,000 before tax in the 
year to last September, less than 
half the previous year’s figure. 
On these ffgures, Leyiand is bid- 
ding 43 times earnings. About 
three-quarters of sales go abroad, 
but orders in the first few weeks 
of this accounting year were only 
marginally better, and even a full 
recovery would leave Leyiand still 
paying for considerable future 
growth. 

Aveling-Barford shareholders 
have until ' December 28th to 
decide, and in the meantime there 
could possibly be a counter-bid 
by J. G. Bamford (Excavators), 
a private company. A counter- 
bidder will need confidence to top 
Lcyland's bid, which is worth 
18s 2id, and the market price of 
Aveling-Barford recognises this at 
iGs lo^d. 

J. C. Bamford (Excavators) 
may decide to launch a counter- 
bid now that it can study the 
Leyiand terms and the profit 
statement. Meanwhile it has been 
battling for control of Bamfords, 
the makers of agricultural 
machinery run by the other side 
of the family a few miles away. 
Bamfords is the original firm 
that Mr Joseph Bamford left just 
after the war to start his own 
business on a shoestring. And it 
is this shoestring business that is 
now bidding for the older com¬ 
pany. Mr J. Bamford believes 
he has the management ability 
to improve Bamfords, which had 
a staid record until the past few 


years, during which profits have 
declined to around zero. His 
ability to bid for the company 
he Itit suggests he may be right. 

But if he pursues the idea, he 
has a tough fight on his hands. 
Most of the Bamfords of the farm 
machinery company, show Little 
liking for the idea of being bossed 
by their cousin from the other 
firm, and the circulars flying 
about have the stamp of a family 
row. Accusations about prices 
offered to Bamfords’ shareholders 
—dealings have been suspended 
on the Midlands and Western 
exchange—strengthen this impres¬ 
sion. At any rate, although the bid 
has been raised from 7s to 12s a 
share, the Bamfords directors are 
steadfastly resisting it, although 
it is 20 times forecast earnings, 
and most acceptable in view of 
the past record. 

Bamford the excavator was 
claiming to have acceptances 
representing nearly half of the 
capital of Bamfords the farm 
machiners, whose directors 
claimed the support of 51%. By 
this reckoning there can have 
been few uncommitted share¬ 
holders, but both sides are likely 
to have had doubtful adherents. 
The directors and their families 
hold only around 15%. The offer 
should have closed on December 
7 th but has been extended for 
ten days. 

So much will depend on the 
outcome of a meeting on Decem¬ 
ber 15th to approve, or not, the 
issue of 500,000 shares to 
Frederick H. Burgess, a distribu¬ 
tor of the company’s products, 
in return for a five-year market 
research and sales promotion 
agreement. This is supposed to 
improve the company’s fortunes 
so much that the shares will 
“within the comparatively near 
future” be worth at least the 12s 
Bamford the excavator is bid¬ 
ding. As Mr H. Burgess, chair¬ 
man of the distributor, has taken 
the chair of Bamfords, the issue 
of these shares—an increase of 
11% in the capital—^would con¬ 
siderably strengthen the board’s 
hand in future dealings. Legal 
application has been made, how¬ 
ever, for the company to be 
restrained from making the issue. 


Unit trusts 

Up and down the 
scale 

January 17th is^hc launching dai 
for the Trustee Savings Bank 
Association’s long-awaited uni 
trust to be sold over membe 
banks’ counters. Naturally enougli 
it is to be a middle of the mat 
fund, but the association Is pro 
viding all the trimmings from th 
outset. There will be life assm 
ance, and children’s gift plans. 

The banks have no cxpcricnci 
of investment management, whici 
will be left to merchant banker 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg; u 
minimise costs Unit Trust Service 
will handle the day-to-da| 
administration. Considering rhi 
market at which this trust i 
aimed, the minimum initia 
investment of £50 is quite high 
But even so the average unit 
holding is likely to be (unprofit 
ably) small and the charge 
therefore appear reasonable. Thi 
initial charge will be 2i%, whici 
compares favourably with that 0 
most other trusts, and the annua 
management charges will be 
The difference in yields offered i 
expected to deter depositors ii 
the special investment departmen 
of the savings banks from switch 
ing en masse. So much of th< 
incoming money may be quiu 
new to the banks. It may ak 
be new to the unit trusts. 

Meanwhile, to help covcrag( 
and profitability, the M. & G 
group is upgrading its coveragt 
by starting a fund, called M. & G 
Magnum, with a minimum pm- 
chase of 2,000 units, initiall) 
offered at £1. This is to hclf 
the investor who is not quite bit) 
enough to have a balanced port¬ 
folio of his own. It will be slantcr 
mainly towards sound capital 
growth, with an easily-matiagcd 
portfolio of about 50 blue chips 
Nevertheless a full annual 

charge is to be made, to avoid 
dependence on income from sales, 
but the elimination of small hold¬ 
ings will allow the initial charge 
to be kept down to ij% on the 
first £5 ,o(X) and 1% thereafter. 


So another party may well offer 
more for certificates. The 
offer may ncit be generous, and 
nor is the 7 %t. interest rate on the 
bonds whicl^ Is not much higher 
than that oj^Dutch government 
bonds. Theae, however, have the 
advantage over the Allied 
Breweries’ bonds in Dutch eyes 
that they cannot be redeemed or 
converted in the first stretch of 
ten yflift ^ the income is secure. 
Agaij^xhE. conversion rights 


KEY INDICATORS 

I-i ii l 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 



LONDON 

Equities and gilt-edged steadied 
after their slide, but remained 
touchy. 

NfW YORK 

Bulls were in the ascendancy, but 
well fed by profit takers. 

AUSTRAUA 

Mines swung upward again. 
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Chiiraian’s repMt 

I hu 1 bth Annu.il Generdl Meetiiuj ol Interndiioiial Distillers iind 
Vintners LnniTod will be held .it 1 ? nuun rin T h'irsddy. i’Stfi Deeembei 
.It The CdrItfJii Tower, Luiulon S W I 

The lulluwmq dfe highlights Irum tTie Sidlernnni by the Chdirm.'in, 
Ml H C H Borens. M C , wIik h hds been cin uldleil with the Report 
.iiul AeLountb lor the yeor to 31 st Mdy 1 96/ 

NEW RECORDS IN SMES AND PROFITS 

I .irn |.)le.ij,od to lopon diiollier lei urd yedi both ds to s.iles dnd profits 
I veiy yt*dr siiue the mr;rger. with the exception of 1964, profits hdve 
mi. rcdseci dnd this yedr odrne out .it the record figure of £3,235.187 
before tdx This i umpires with .i forei .isted figure .'it the time of the 
merger uf dbout f.2,000.000, i e on iru rease of dbout 60% I consider 
this d very considerdble iichieverneiit We have only been .nble to 
.i( hieve this growth bee duse of the success of our export jnd over 
sods business which has gone from strength to strength arrd shows 
no sicin ol Idllinc] off * 

Intnl sales lot the year dmounteJ to 151,345,000 compdred with 
£46 755,000 m the previous ycrir 

REORGANISAtlON 

Ldst year I reported we were carryiruj out a munagement reorganisa- 
tron. .Hid in May we dtinoi nr.ed that we were pioceeding with a 
lir'aiK i.il and i orpoiate reo'ganisation as a ndlurjl sequonre to the 
rn.indgomonl leorganis.'ition It has been the cc nditions in the home 
trade whit h have been holding us bdf:k, but under our own new plan 


lOV't Chawau Loi/cJnnnft /n the Modtu 


anri now with our .isSOCIdtlon with Walney M.mn, wlmn will be 
^ ■ Miipfetely dltennq tho wholetmdmn pic.rure at hom(\ we arcc imfideni 
m it the finmn tnide II ’ir.idiHiH’, ne . mn a vnry MifiManti.ii 
' onir.butc.r t.) profits 

The proposed acquisition from VVatney M.ir'^n of their wholesale home 
trade wine and spirit interests c.ime on the scone <dter we h.id k>rmu 
lated our own reorgarnsation plans However, from the det.iilnd 
discussions that h.tve taken plac e with Watney Mann n is i ii* h ih.it 
the iritegr.itinn ol these new ti.nlmg entities wilfi our (iwn wll 
siteiujtfieri md stin.iMilrnn oiir hnnin t' uie < .rri mis.itif>n 

PROGRESS IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 

Sales ol J & B Rare have again perdu'd Inrwaid both in the i.iam 
USA mjrknt md in r^iany oUht p.i.t. ol the world We are (ertain 
there IS still a very Lonsicierdble growth poieniidl Severe . (jinpetitum 
in S E Asi.i from rival Cc/gnar brands has in .r sf'nnuslv dlei it'd tha 
trade of Twiss & Brownings & Halluwes wh > repiesent Heimc'ssv 
.Hid also lli‘'(lbieik Dry Monopcio Ctiampagnu m trial area, and Urn 
i umpany has had a surressf-il yemr Trie twi’ new C'atlo lirands ol 
Sndch Whisky mentioned last year liavn- made d fjoocl start 
The sales of Gilbey's (Tin m Anencd .nntmne to mi rodse S..l«‘. m 
Jdp.m are buiidiruj uo dnd we believn i oold Im .i good potent..il eaniei 
Last year ifie overseas companies i i;rilnt;iitHd fiands.omely to (HwIii 
and in thr’ yrsii under n'vi.-w llu'V Imve (overall di me even heitiM 

HOME TRADE 

i cmcidion , m thi* hunu- ir.joe were little different and i-erlami/ in beltei 
llidii l.iSl year Sales overall showeo .in iin tease hot margins wen- 
fraetionally lower m Sfute of the et onomiev m.ide In a pc?iiod when 
most spirits have shown a declmmy trend, sales of botli Heimessy 
brandy and Smirnoff vodka were slightly up on last year as weie sales 
uf Triple Clown port Sales id Caolt (driginal Hale (uearn sheny 
l. 3 u.uhed nationally last year are now tiegmfimg to show .i fiim 
upward trend In the retail field our elinris li.ivt' been coneentialed on 
the roorganis.itK-in nf the shut) Cornp.Hiies mtcj one Company undei 
the name of Rider Durninic Limited Our long term ititentitm is the 
development c^f a chain c)f siorc^s in our well-known Peter Ditmmii 
style of trading Altlurngh the results ai hioved by Peter Dornmit .ire 
still low having regard to the c upnal employed they were sur^sianii.illy 
above our forecasts and we believe this trend will continue 
The Peter Dominic stylo of Markefing e. largely directed towanfs 
improving wine sales and meeting thc’ greatly increased demand finm 
the public for good lower and middle priced wines In this field we 
can claim to have made considerable progress and our increase in 
wine sales muc h exceeds the naticmal average. 



BKNUMM mUM 

We believe the Company is now organised to go 
forward on all fronts and make possible increased 
future rewards to shareholders. We further believe 
that the potential growth of the Group will be 
hastened by the eesocietion with one of the largest 
brewery groups which will almost double our whole- 
sale wkte and spirit trade in this country. 

DIVIDEND A dividend of 7^ less tax has been 
paid for the year (lest year 13%). 
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Lloyds & Scottish Limited 

GROUP PROFITS UP 
IN YEAR OF RESTRICTION 

Total assets exceed ^£150 million 

IAN W. MACDONALD, CHAIRMAN, REPORTING ON THE YEAR ENDED 
2 i0th SEPTEMBER, 1967 , ADVOCATES STUDY OF TERMS CONTROL WEAPON 


The following are extracts from his 
Statement. 

During the past year the finance 
houses have continued to operate in a 
climate of restriction. Available busi¬ 
ness emanating from the automobile 
trades and from distributors of con¬ 
sumer goods was held down by high 
deposits and short repayment periods. 

Moreover, the finance houses themselves 
were still under obligation to contain their 
total advances to the private sector within a 
ceiling of 105% of ^e aggregate figure at 
3l8t March 1965. In recent months there 
was a considerable easing in the hire pur¬ 
chase terms and prior to devaluation of 
sterling this had the effect of reversing the 
downward trend in total instalment credit. 
The new restrictions will almost certainly 
result in a contraction in credit. 

It is doubtful if there has been adequate 
recognition by successive Governments of 
the potency of the *terms control weapon* in 
the armoury of restraints - particularly in 
relation to the vehicle industry. 

In the United States this industry is 
regarded as the barometer of the whole 
economic clinmte and there is mounting 
evidence that in this country such a descrip¬ 
tion would not be far off the mark. 

If follows that a restraint on credit, which 
can and does create an almost immediate 
depression in this major industry, merits the 
most serious study and analysis of its impli¬ 
cations - something which has not yet been 
done in any depth. Indeed one might go 
further and say that the lack of scientific 
investigations into the comparative potency 
of all the weapons which have been used in a 
successkm of stop-go programmes leaves 
considerable gq»s in our economic know¬ 
ledge. As a result, there is too much guess¬ 
work in determining the application and 
duration of the numerous restraints. 

Oveiweas Interests 

only change in our overseas investment 
UMlblio was the sale of our controlling 


interest in Scottish Rhodesian Finance 
Limited to the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited, who previously held the 
balance of the shares. The sale price was 
satisfactory and showed a fair profit. 

Of other foreign activities. South Africa 
had experienced rapid economic growth 
since 1964. Despite controls, there had been 
a satisfactory increase in business for the 
subsidiary. 

Euroc:redit companies in France and 
Switzerland were progressing well. In Italy 
a reorganisation had been completed which 
should prove beneficial. In Trinidad domes¬ 
tic problems had been overcome, but the 
outlook for the economy there was by no 
means clear. 

Annual Accounts 

A year ago I suggested that during the period 
of restriction we would face the challenge of 
maintaining turnover at a reasonably profit¬ 
able level, but I was confident that the 
diversified nature of our business would 
afford scope for gains on the swings to offset 
losses on the roundabouts. 

Thanks to the energy and skill of our 
management team and their supporting staff, 
such an outcome has been achieved. The 
group profit before tax amounts to £4.4 
million, which is sonjiewhat higher than the 
comparative figure for the previous year 
(£4.3 million). 

After providing for U.K. and overseas 
taxation and deducting the profit attributable 
to minority interests, ^e amount available to 
Lloyds and Scotti^ shareholders is £2.6 
million. 

We have paid a dividend of 121% (1965/ 
66 10%) which is covered 1.41 times, and 
have added substantiaUy to our reserves. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
Hire Purchase and other Debtors at £130 
million, an increase of £3.6 million over the 
previous ywv. The total assets now exceed 
£tSO million for the first time in the history 
of the group. 


National Board for Prices 
and Incomes 

Report No. 34 . Bank Charges 

This repon ranges far beyond bank charges 
and, inter alia, contains some fundamental 
suggestions on the broad relationships 
between banks and finance houses. For 
example, the Report states; ‘that British 
clearing banks are almost alone in Anglo- 
Saxon countries in separating their new 
activities such as hire purchase from their 
clearing bank activities*. (Para. 64). 

This statement is inaccurate in fact and 
consequently misleading. In the majority of 
Anglo-Saxon countries the instalment credit 
field is predominantly covered by specialised 
finance bouses as in this country, with or 
without bank investment links. 

The possible integration of banking and 
hire purchase services, as suggested in the 
Report has been carefully studied by Lloyds 
and Scottish but the balance of advantage 
is overwhelmingly against integration. 


Coniolidgted 

Profit and Lots Account 



IW 

£ 

1966 

£ 

Group profit before 
taxation 

4,436,000 

4.532,000 

Group profit efter 
taxation available 
for shareholders 

2,638,000 

2.630.000 

Gross dividend 

1,875,000 

1.500,000 

Unappropriated 

profits 

3,562,000 

2,607,000 


^Including £ioatfOOoJrom previous years. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only'. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
DM 100,000,000.- 

7% Deutsche Mark Bearer Bonds of 1967 with Sinking Fund 

Offering price: 95''/o 

Interest: 7®/o p. a., payable annually on December 1 

Redemption: December 1,1970 through 1979 in 10 equal annual 

instalments by the operation of a sinking fund or by drawings 
by lot at par. 


DEUTSCHE BANK 
Akciengesellschaft 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
CREDIT LYONNAIS 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
DRESDNER BANK 
Akiiengesellsciiaft 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED 
THE IIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 
BANCO Dl SICILIA 

BANQUE FRANCAISE & ITALIENNE 
POUR L’AMERIQUE DU SUD S.A. 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

BAYERISCHE VERjEINSBANK 
BRINCKMANN, WIRT2 fle CO. 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 

DEUTSCHE UEBERSEEISCHE BANK 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIE N.V. 

KREDIETBANK N.V. 

DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, 
MALLET & CIE 
MONCHMEYER ic CO. 
PRIVATBANKEN I KJ0BENHAVN 
Aktieselskab 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG U CO. 
Limited 

STOCRHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


BANCO DI NAPOLI 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 
I ' ' cd 

BANQUE ITALO-BELGE S.A 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER & CO. 
BURKHARDT & CO. 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Aktieselskab 

DEUTSCH-SUDAMERIKANISCHE BANK 
Aktiengesellsdiaft 
IBERO-AMERIKA BANK 
Aktiengesellsdiaft 

LA2ARD BROTHERS CO., LTD. 
SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO.. LTD. 

NEDERLANbSE OVER2EE BANK N.V. 
DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES 

SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 

SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 
S,G. WARBURG 8c CO. 

Limited 

WHITE, WELD 8c CO. 

Limited 


BANCO DI ROMA 
BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND 
WECHSEL-BANK 

BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 
COMMERZBANK 
Aktiengesellsdiaft 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 
Limited 

FRANKFURTER BANK 

AKTIESELSKABF.T KJ0BENHAVNS 
HANDELSBANK 
LAZARD FRERES ET CIE 
MORGAN GRENFELL fle CO. 
Limited 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. 8c CIE. 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD 8c SONS 

SOCIETE GENERALE S.A. 

c. G. trinkAijs 

WESTFALENBANK 

Aktiengesellsdiaft 


November 30, 1967 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
BANK OF 

SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 

(Registered Commercial Bank) 

FURTHER 

SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The 17th Ordinary General Meet¬ 
ing of Shareholders of The Nether¬ 
lands Bank of South Africa Ltd., 
was held in Johannesburg on 
December 4th. 

Although the fight against infla¬ 
tion continued unabated through¬ 
out our financial year ended Sep¬ 
tember, 1967, and bank credit was 
further restricted, the Netherlands 
Bank was able to make further 
.substantial progress. In his state¬ 
ment to shareholders on the finan¬ 
cial year ended S^tember, 1967, 
the Chairman, Dr F. J. C. Cronjc, 
.said that the consolidated balance 
sheet total rose" by 37.7 per cent 
to pass the Rgoom mark, while 
consolidated profits increased by 
16.6 per cent to R 1,884,000, com¬ 
pared with those of the previous 
financial year. 

At the same time, the require¬ 
ment to reduce loans, discounts 
and advances to the private sector, 
in accordance with the directives 
of the South African Reserve Bank, 
was fully met. 

I'he task of curbing bank credit 
was complicated by the fact that 
higher interest rates, and the 
Government’s appeal to save for 
prosperity, did not have the ex¬ 
pected result of reducing demand 
for credit facilities. 


INFLATION AND 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

Dr Cronjc said that the fight 
against inflation demanded con¬ 
certed efforts. So far, the burden 
of restraint has been shouldered 
mainly by private enterprise. 
Government expenditure has re¬ 
mained at high levels in recent 
years. In fact, Government spend¬ 
ing as a proportion of gross 
domestic product has risen from 
about 16.9 per cent in i960 to 
20.5 per cent in 1966. Fortu¬ 
nately, recent offlcial statements 
point to a temporary shelving of 
some State, provincial and muni¬ 
cipal expansion projects, and to a 
curb on Government spending, 
while the method of flnancing 


Government expenditure has be¬ 
come less inflationary. 

Unlike most Western i:ountries, 
South Africa still has a vast reser¬ 
voir of labour capable of acquiring 
higher skills. The scope and 
opportunities for applying econo¬ 
mies of scale, for introducing 
tested production methods and 
techniques, are almost unlimited. 
This should enable South Africa’.s 
economy to attain and maintain a 
much faster rate of capital forma¬ 
tion and economic growth than 
most industrialised countries over¬ 
seas and to minimise inflationary 
pressure sufficiently to allow in¬ 
dustrial exports gradually to re¬ 
place gold as South Africa's most 
important earner of foreign 
exchange. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 

Dr Cronje stressed that heavy 
responsibility rests on the authori¬ 
ties to ensure that present restric¬ 
tions on the commercial banks arc 
not extended beyond their term as 
an emergency measure. The 
present ceiling on bank loans 
should give way, as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, to one based 
on limiting loans to a reasonable 
if increased percentage of total 
credit monies attracted. 

This principle of regulating the 
loans of a particular class of bank¬ 
ing institution and of ensuring 
equity of treatment amongst them 
has been fully entrenched in the 
Banks Act of 1965. Only by re¬ 
turning to this principle will it be 
possible to meet the future 
demands of expanding industries 
and to restore the individual bank’s 
right to growth, based on competi¬ 
tion for the benefit of its clients 
and the national economy. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 

The full Annual Report is 
obtainable, on application from the 
Secretary, Head Office of The 
Netherlands Bank of South Africa 
Limited, P.O. Box 1144, Johannes¬ 
burg. 
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Extracts from Mr. John Bedford’s Review 


The 52 weeks ended 28 th January, 1967 was the most 
difficutt trading period expwienced by the Group over the 
last 20 years. There was widespread uncertainty about the 
future economic condition of the country, repeated efforts by 
the Government to restrict consumer sj^ndin^ and, in addi¬ 
tion, the introduction of fiscal legislation which 1 can only 
describe as discriminatory against the distributive trades. 

The retail trade performs a vital and necessary service, and 
these new additional tax burdens affect its development 
severely. Investment on an adequate scale is essential for 
modernisation and pre^ss, and the withdrawal of the 
Investment Allowances is difficult to understand. The crisis 
measures of July inevitably reacted upon our sales, more 
particularly in the high fashion sector of the trade, in which 
the Company is so largely interested. Furthermore the Prices 
and Incomes Standstill restricted the extent to which these 
new taxes could be recovered by price increases. 

In spite of the Government economic measures, the sales 
of the Group (excluding inter-company sales) again exceeded 
£ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

PROHTS AND DIVIDEND 

The Consolidated Trading Profit and other income 
amounted to £ 8 . 684,761 (£ 9 . 733 , 2 . 17 ). The Consolidated Net 
Profit, before taxation, is £ 6 . 272 , 426 . The charge for taxation 
is £ 1 . 788 , 619 . The Directors recommend a final dividend of 
Is. 5 d. per share, making 7 s. per share for the year compared 
with 2s. 2d. per share for the previous year. 

CENTRAL BUYING 

During the year Central Buying has been expanded and 
since the 1 st August. 1967 , departments accounting for over 
40 % of the Group’s turnover arc being centrally bought. 
The Directors are satisfied that in the long term the policy of 
central buying is the right one for modern conditions of 
distribution. 

RATIONALISATION 

When the Central Buying plan has been fully implemented 
a complete rationalisation of our retail outlets will be 
possible. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

I have already said that I think trade to the end of this year 
will be buoyant, but with devaluation, 1968 will obviously be 
a difficult year. On the credit side, our central buying policy, 
which has proved so successful, will be further expanded. 
More than 80 % of our goods are purchased in this country, 
and where possible we shall look for alternative sources 
for the goods that we import. 

In the period immediately after the War, manufacturers 
who required raw materials, which had to be imported, had 
their supplies fixed on an agreed quota for the home market, 
and any increase in that quota was related to exports. If, 
therefore, a manufacturer wished to increase his trade in the 
home market he had to step up his export performance. 

A spokesman for the Motor Industry said a few days ago 
that their export performance was based on a successful home 
market where a large proportion of their costs were absorbed 
enabling them to export at a lower figure than would other¬ 
wise be possible. Under such a system of import quotas they 
could only maintain or expand their home trade by maintain¬ 
ing or increasing their export performance. Surely this is a 
much better method than cutting back on consumer spending 
and increasing taxation? 

The Government have said that they will give top priority 
to dealing with the economic situation to re-establish a sense 
of economic purpose in our national life, and to achieve a 
steady expansion of production year by year. If Mr. Wilson 
concentrates his endeavours in that direction, boosting 
exports, cutting taxation, securing conditions friendly to 
competition and hostile to restrictive practices, all fair- 
minded people will wish him and his Government well. If the 
Government are successful in thesr efforts within that frame¬ 
work I am sure that your Company can look forward to the 
future with confidence. 1 


I DEBENHAMS LTD,, One Welbeck St, London, W.l. 
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GOMI^NV statements 


WILLOWS FIGGIS LIMITED ^ 

IIMHI (Incorporating Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Company) I ^^3 

Vj^jl Ashley Works, Epsom, Surrey 

■. "If " Pharmaceutical Manufacturers since 1751 

• ^irOfts Jrcim atC 0 unis, ehaiman*s statement and progress report given at the Annual General Meeting on $th December. ig 6 j 

' ' Ytir ^ded 3olh June | ' "1967 ~ 1966 

' ii-' ' . I •r\'' Increase 

jl* ', ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PROFIT BEFORE TAX . i 'r54,o?5 29 0 119,427 

DfeHtacy exceptional EXPENDITURE* . I . 11,913 


TAXATION .:. 

MINORITY INTEREST . 

Attributable to shareholders 

WILLOWS FRANCIS LTD. 
CAPITAL EMPL6YED . 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND (GROSS) . j 

I ST QUARTER SALES . 

HOME . I 

EXPORT (F.O.B.) . I 

TOTAL . I 

• Compensation paid to a former director and legal expenses. 

t DIVIDEND —Available profits would have permitted a pavinrnt 
greater than this while maintaining the Board's polity of recom¬ 
mending dividends which are covered at least twice, but the govern¬ 
ment request for restraint has been borne in mind. 
CAPITALISATION —Members approved the Special Resolution 
for ;— 

(a) increasing the Ordinary Share Capital from £175,000 10 
£300,000 ; 

(b) writing up the existing Ordinary Shares fnnri as. 6d. to 
4s. in nominal value ; and 

(c) cflecting a scrip issue at the rate of one new 4s. Ordinary 
Share for every four Ordinary Shares held at close of 
business on loth November, 1967. 

As announced in August and in the absence of unforeseen 
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Increase 

% 

1966 


E . . ■ 

£ 

£ 


29.0 

119,427 


58.774 



*07,5*4 

29*1 

45,512 


3.703 

- 62,477 


2.697 

48,209 

9 >.598 

545 


- 59»305 

1 59fi»fi3 * 

' 12.2 


533A58 


(Cover) 



j ts^iVb 36,660 

2.5 


31,020 

1 1967/68 

1 >»9.98 i 

9-4 

1966/67 

127,969 

1 

I5.« 


30.964 

i 

10.6 




circumstances, it is the Board's intention to recommend dividends 
totalling not less than 17^% on the increased Ordinary Share 
Capital for the current year (the equivalent of 35% on the old 
share capital). 

PRODUCTS— Under the names of PHARMACEUTICAL MANU¬ 
FACTURING COMPANY and WILLOWS FRANCIS LIMITED 
the Company sells to the veterinary, dental, medical and pharma¬ 
ceutical professions, and exports to over 90 (ountries. Sales of 
the Company’s branded products reached record levels during the 
year, for both exports and home sales. 

WIGGLESWORTH LIMITED—The Chairman read the announce- 
ment, already released to the press, concerning the pun base of 
this company, with net assets of £254,500 for a sum nf £235,000 
of whi( h £60,000 will be satisfied in cash and the balanc e bv th<“ 
issue of 175,000 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each. 



Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders; stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibfnd Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley Housie, 4 UxbrKjge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

Copill of tbo lodox iro availililooily flinl|io Eeonomiat, 2S St. Janos'a St., SWl. 


STAR (GRIATIR LONDON} 
HOLDINGS LTD. 

The 7th annual general meeting of Star (Greater London) 
Holdings Limited was held on December 4 in London, Mr 
Robert Potel, LL.B. (Chairman and Managing Director) pre¬ 
siding. The following are extracts from his circulated statement: — 

'Fhe gross rental of your Company increased to £497,395 
for the year ended 31st March, 1967, compared with £343,323 for 
the previous year. A net revenue of £12611.00 wgs achieved in 
comparison with £101,290 for the previous year, an increase of 
almost 25%. A dividend of j I'v, (same) for the year is recom¬ 
mended. 

At the present time the gross rental income is running at the 
annual rate of £687,000 and an amilysis of the Company’s 
present holdings both existing and in CDurse of actual development, 
suggests that within a period of a'pproximately 2 years a gross 
rental income in exdess of £t,000,000 will be achieved not allow¬ 
ing for any further acquisitions or new developments arising in 
that period. 

We have made substantial acquisitions during the course of 
the current year and are making further acquisitions in first-class 
industrial and commercial properties which should lead to a sub¬ 
stantial grow in rental income. 

The Company’s management, linked with our emphasis on 
design and quality, should enable us to view the,, ensuing years 
with complete confidence to achieve growth in various fields in 
spite of prevailing restrictions. 

The report was adopted. Resolutions were passed approving a 
one-for-three scrip issue and writing up the 4/- Ordinary shares to 
5A'eacli fully paid. It is our intention to recommend the issue of 
fully paid up scrip in appropriate proportions to existing capital 
as and when our expect^ growth provides the necessary justifica- 
tioou A resolution was also sanctioned changing the name of the 
Company to STAR (GREAT BRITAIN) HOLDINGS 
UhUTED. . 

GROWTH TROM 19^1967 

19TO 1967 

Grots lAcome . £53,000 £497,000 

Groaa Aaaeta ......... £578,000 £7,162,000 
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THE ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

(incorpor^ed w Canada m 1869 with limited liability) 


W. Earle McLaughlin 
Chairman and President 

A. F. Mayne 
Executive Vice-President 

J. H. Coleman 

Vice-President and Chief General Manager 

J. K. Finlayson 
Genera! Manager, International 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1967 


ASSETS 1967 

Cash resources .. . $1,256,321,506 

Government and other Securities. 1,731,632,685 


Loans, including raor^ages. 

Bank premises. 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances, 
guarantees and letters of credit.... 
Other assets. 


4,402,748,488 

84,140,813 


guarantees and letters of credit. 275,435,521 

Other assets . 29,180,470 

$7,779,650,283 

LIABILITIES — 

Deposits.$7,028,815,538 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit . . . 275,435,521 

Other liabilities. 21,934,339 

Accumulated appropriations for losses. 105,418,252 

Capital, rest account and undivided profits .... 348,055,633 

$7,779,659,283 


1966 

$1,156,260,160 

1,465,475,492 

4,025,024,872 

76,987,247 

277,173,169 

29,174,344 

$7j03aro^ 

$6,304,214,969 

277,173,169 

16,806,934 

94,164,734 

•337,735,478 

$7,030,095,284 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 

Ov«r 1200 branches in Canada, Tha Caribbean area and South America Offices irs New York, London and Pans 
Resident repreaentatives in ChicaQO, Dallas. Los Angeles, Europe. Pans. Middle East. Beirut. Par East. Hoiig Kong 
^ Correspondents the world over 

All figures shown are in Canadian Doilars 


LONDON BRANCHES 


City Office 

S .LOTHBURY. EC2 
F Smith, Manager 
H A Crawford. Asst Manager 
'' W B Gower A|86t Manager 
F W. Hedger. Asst Manager 


West End Office 
2/4 COCKSPUR STREET, SW 1 
T A Murray. Manager 
T W Embury Asst Manager 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete senes, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
"a complete file is convenient 
compass instsiacl Of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of ahelf apace end are 
targely unobtainable. 

The Economiat is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in tha 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years 
The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
Will be eent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist but 
to: 

University MlorafUme Ltd. 
8t. John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Fehn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 
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N«w Subscription Aatss 

^ WhSnwttbviirprtdl^TjfThs tebnomfitilvSl' ‘ ' 
incraattd from 2/- to 2/6d in March, 1966 no 

, ,oontinti6d to df* snd in inomitt In raioa^liia now 
.'bocom# naeaiaary. r « 


;i Yoar by Siirfoco Mall 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
tOutaide Britain £7.16 0 or US $19.60 

1 Yaar by Air 

.The airmail aervice ia available in all 
L countries and is usually quicker by 
'24/48 hours than the cheaper airfreight 
service, which is only available in the 
countriep indicated below: 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £11.6.0 

Belgium £960 

Denmark 

France .. . « 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10 6 0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none £811.0 

Malta 

North America 

USA f 29.B0 I3B.40' 

CaniHa 129.50 (39.40 

Mexico none Mex. Pas.420 

' North Africa and Middle East 
Whole area £12 6 0 

Iran £10 6 0 

Iraq 

Israel „ 

Lebanon »* 


loma neceaiary. 

West Africa 
Whole area 
Nigeria 


)kij1lroigiit ' Airmail 
£1316.0 
£10.6.0 *. ; 


Eait anil Soulhbm Afklbb and 
Indian Sub Continent 
Wfhole arai £13 

CbyKjjsM / 

Inato ‘ * 

Kenya 

S. Africa . „ 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Par East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong > £13.16.0 
Burma none £13 

Malaya „ 

Thailand „ ^ 

VIotnem 

Australia f14 

China 

Japan 

New Zoalarud. 

Philippines 

South an<l Control Amarica 


Student Rata 

Brifafn and 
Rqst of World 
USA 


The Economiat Quarterly 
Indax Surface 

Aanuai Subscription £i.o,o 


The Economiat Bubacription Dapartmant . , 

New Mercury Houao B1 Farringdonf tr^toralon Talaphaf^'01 -9l0 Bl 66 


L’OREAL 


An International Consortium of 
Banks, headed by the. Banque 
Nationale do Paris, is currently 
arranging to place 65,000 
shares in L’Oreil, the well- 
known cosmetics company, in 
Paris, London and other Euro¬ 
pean hnancial centres. 

Buying orders will be executed 
on the Paris Bourse and buyers 
will have to support the usual 
charges. 

L’Oreal is the principal manu¬ 
facturer in Europe of cosmetics 
and hair treatment prepara¬ 
tions. Following the acquisition 
of Lancdinc, who have sub¬ 
sidiaries in all the main 
European countries, and other 
perfume majiufacturen mah as r 
Jacques Path and Guy Laroche, 


the L’Oreal group is also one 
of the foremost companies in 
the luxury perfume industry. 
During the last five yekrs the 
turnover and the net promts of 
the company have more than 
doubled, to reach 266 million 
Francs and 1S.3 million Francs 
respectively for ,the 1966 finan¬ 
cial year. The consolidated 
turnover figure of the group 
reached 417 million Trancs in 
1966 and the consolidated net 
profit reached ' 92 million 
Francs. 

For the first 9 months of 1967 
the turnover of the group, ex¬ 
cluding tax, reached 344*6 
million Francs against 312.7 
million Francs for the same 
period in 1966, an increase.of 
10.2 per cent. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


PERSONAL 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G O.iC. "O'* and 
"A” (all Boards) London Dniv.. 
a.8c i!k:on., B.A.. B.Sc^ LL.B., also 

^A?^issssi.iSdXir- 

ndCsBSlonai Exams, Prospectus Pros from 
E. W» Shaw Platehor. C.B.X,, IM.. ^ 
DspA. P.17 . TvU 

Wo^Bey Hall, Oxford tist. ismi 


HoiEDte Study Tuition 

(Boon.) LL.B. * ' * 

•xtemal dscress ot'Ois QtalveMty 
4 Also Accountaacy, Bsentarymp^ 

law. Ooatinf, Banklns, Insuranoe. 

Ni ffils Uin. a.C.E. and many . 

»MV|M .in businais aubJseu Includlns (bs 
SliMB^kers' and Btockjobbsrs' courts. 

Wms today tor dstsllt or advles. atatlng 
uwilm in vhlA intsrsstsd. to: 

Meilropolitan Collegre 

Btrset 

Uoa£k. £.0.4. 91-241 at74. (Foimdsd itia.) 


University of 
Liverpool 

1 ■ 'I" \i", . 

B.Phil. in Latin-American 
Studies 


AppllcStloAM sr» invited for >6 
course leading to the degree of 
B.Phll in Latln-Amsrlcan Studfts 
from Arts graduates with 
Honours d egre ss who wro mterea 
In pursuing an intordsparttnen 

u 

of study art available in the 
lowing 8 
raghyv 
History 
Institutions, 
are obtainable frem 

to whobi appr 
sent before 1 


THE LONBQM GRADUATE SGHOjCkL 
, OF BUSINESS STUDffiS 

M.se. m Busif^ slrmiBs 

'i! , It,, ' ' , , ' , . ' ' n ' ‘ ’ 

1411b next pait-«m4uftte piagramniie. ta buebneae etudlsi i4 4tm 
SldsbiMg Bobool will it«a4 or 2601, IjepteBabar. 1968. • 




m intmted in a career ^WPlsbi 

M^tbe higher degree o4 M.ae. M meUnlvenity of Imaeii. 

dUMtag OMie ,lor.^|e9Mai| :)b66. . , ■ ■ 

p i »iW| Mt ae 1x6 ■ sQ pi lealle a ^oivie oM'WvaillflMe ■im U '-Tbe- E 
dxm GMoale, BCM of BueliMM Btu^. 38. NoMranlMamO 



t: ^ 


COURSE IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 
AND AUNAGEMENT 


Applications are invited for the 
Q^bcr 1968 entry to this one- 
course leading,to the db|ite 
^ M.Tedi. Univemy mduates 
Md cofponMe ih e mh m or British 
Chartered Profeniona) Inatitu^ 
<dons are eli|ihla 
The ooutse provides advahiced 

a ucation' and trainiog ’ in ifidus- 
al engineering and management 
is recognised hy the Social 
Science Research Council for the 
tUmure of jjta .Advanced Coufie 
S^udentilMpa. . 

Puither dcauls-jinay be obtained . 
fipm the Adimniatrative Officer^ j 
Bepartliient of Induatrial Engineer- 
im end Management, UnivelMity ^ 
01 Technotogy, LougbboroiiS^t 
|Uce8terati|ieii, ? fl u oU n« 

h^ughbofi^ugk, Leieestetsihire 


NIOHOieON’e Pocket LONDON GUIDE. , 
Bsst 5/- voi^thls Chrlstms (also l0/« < 

N*eh3&. 3%odwms%&it?VrS!2. 

— ---— - 

SINO OAROie. If thousands sing to help 
The Lord kilayor% 
challenge, thousands of 

ava^e.^^ ON WANT. 

Club. Poll Mall, B.WJ. would be pleased ' 
to hear from former mambem.of either 
University who WMlutd like tio&eiw more 
about the Chib and tta facilities with a 

BBTABXJUSHXp. Jewish Divorced and s 
SeparatH Club Invitee new members. 

Serious and nodal ao^e^le8 In a friendly' ' 
atmosphere. Join now for party month. ^ 
Send s-s e for programme and details , 
of membership, to Box NO. 8177. 

BUSINESS 

pnaB-LANJB Eeonomlst/Staiistlcan can 

PUBUCABWS 

WoolWlChBconoTnlc Papers 

The foUowlnt WoAwicii DeOnemle Paper 
nnrtqni|t,'V»4an. «J(.Uu mtt i/M. 






iNor further 
.kn^giiliimnnente iee 
pagM 1021,1094 

■to-.lOOT.*-".!>.■ 
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APPOINTMENTS 



BARROW SHIPYARD 


Economist 


An Economist is required for our Oceanics Group. 

Candidates must have a good honours degree in or including 
economics; some statistics is desirable, and about 4 years 
experience of business economics, preferably concerned with 
industrial capital goods. 

There are opportunities for responsible work in researching and 
developing exciting new fields of activity. 

The salary, which will be negotiated directly with the successful 
applicant, wilt be entirely competitive and commensurate 
with age and experience. Aid with expenses incurred in re¬ 
location can be considered. Barrow, a rainfall of only 44 
inches, ties at the end of the rural and attractive Furness 
Peninsular and in close proximity to the Lake District National 
Park. 

Applicants, who are British by birth, should write stating age. 
qualifications, experience and present salary, to:- 
The Personnel Officer, (S43/0G/AT), 

VICKERS LIMITED, SHIPBUILDING GROUP, 
Vickers-Armstrongs Barrow Shipyard. 

Barrow-in-Furness. Lancashire. 


(W(S)A 


W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

Planning, Engineering and Management Consultants 

A highly qualified and experienced man is required to fill the 
position of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

STRATEGIC 

MARKETING 

The department is part of Planning Division which k res'pon^ible 
for advising Industry and Governments on longterm plans and 
strategic iwiicics. The marketing department already has fifteen 
qualified memibers deafing with industrial and consumer strategic 
market research ; but the scope of activity is now to be widened 
to include the formulation and comparative appraisal of marketing 
systems. 

The suocestful applicant is likely to be at least 35 years old, have 
an honours degree in an appropriate subject and have a varied 
commercial expenence including direct involvement in industrial 
marketing. It will also be an advantage if he has experience of 
heading a professional team, l^iowlecfae of the nppikaltton of 
operational research, and expene^ in the preparadon of technical 
reports. 

Plcme apply lo Dr. H. R. Milla, W. S. Atkins 
& Partnen* Woodcota Grove, Epeoni, Sumy. 


Antrim and Ballymena 
Development Commission 

NEW TOWNS —ANTRIM AND BALLYMENA 

Under the new Towns Act (Northern Ireland) 1965 
the towns of Antrim and Ballymena in the County of 
Antrim in Northern Ireland are to be developed as new 
towns. The two towns are ten miles apart. Antrim has 
at present a population of about 3,000 and forms part of 
the Antrim Rural District. Ballymena is a Borough and 
its present population is about 16.000. The intention is 
that the populations will ultimately be increased to about 
30,000 in the case of Antrim and 70,000 in the case of 
Ballymena. 

The Development Commission are responsible for 
promoting the planning and development of both the new 
towns and it is their intention to carry out their functions 
through a single staffing organisation. Their sphere of 
influence extends to wide rural areas surrounding the 
towns and the development of villages in these areas is 
part of the total planning conception. Outline Plans for 
the two new towns have already been published by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, entitled “Antrim New Town 
—Outline Plan “ and “ Ballymena Area Plan.” 

The objective in each case is to create a focus for 
industrial and commercial development while retaining 
and enhancing the existing reiadonships between the 
towns and the surrounding rural areas and villages. 

The Chairman of the Commission now invites 
applications for the following posts :— 

(1) GENERAL MANAGER. 


Applicants should possess relevant administra¬ 
tive experience and should be familiar with the 
handling of large-scale operations. 

(2) TECHNICAL OFFICER. 

Applicants should possess suitable professional 
qualifications and have wide experience. It is 
desirable that the qualifications of the successful 
applicant should include that of Chartered 
Planner. 

(3) FINANCE OFFICER. 


Applicants must be qualified accountants, and 
should preferably have had experience in public 
administration or commerce. 

(4) LEGAL OFFICER. 


Applicants must be solicitors qualified to 
practise in Northern Ireland and preferaibly with 
experience in public administration or commerce. 

The salary for the post of General Manager will be 
within the range £5,075-£5.875 and for each’ of the other 
posts will be within the range £3,500-£4.500; in all cases 
according to qualifications and experience. 

AppKcations for these posts should be sent to Mr. 
H. A. Frazer. M.Sc.. F.R.I.C.S., Chairman, Antrim and 
Ballymena Development Commission, c/o Ministry of 
Development. Stormont. Belfast, BT4 3SS, to arrive not 
later than Monday. 8th January. 1968. Applications 
should give full details of age. education, qualifications, 
car^r to date, present; |K»itipn and salary, together with 
the names and addresses of three referees. 
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APPOINTMENTS 




UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Masttrcilipi Sdiwnts pf Study in 

POUfJCAL lEllAVIOUR 
UTIN-AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POUTICS 

SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND POUTICS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND 
POUTICS 

Applicttioni art invictd fiom iraduattt 
fpr admiiiipn in Octobtr 1948 to pnt 
of tht above ont-ytar tchamti of 
study leading to tht award of tht 
dtgrtt of M.A. 

Further dttaili and ippHcatlon formi 
from: Tht Rogiatrar. Univtraity of 
Eiftx, Wivtnhot Park, Colchtater. 


ROBERT OOLLEOE. ISTANBUL, TURKEY- 
Aasociate/Aealatant Profeaaorshtpa 
avatlabla September. IBSa In Economlea. 
Economic History. Statlatlca and 
Econometrtca. BualneM Orianisatlon and 
Administration, AocounllnK and Finance. 
B.A.. M-A. programmes : Fanguage of 
Instruction is English. Salary 18.000- 
tlO.OOO per annum according to 
experience and quallflcatlons, housing 
allowance, travel paid. 

To apply sand resume to Recruitment 
Secretary, Robert College, osce ol tht 
Trustees. MS Fifth Avenue, New York. 

New York 10036. before December 31, 

1M7. 


University of Durham 

Chair of Economics 


Application. ^ _ . 

Chair of Economics, which will 
become vacant on the retirement 
of Professor E. Allen. The salary 
will be at an appropriate point on 
the profesBorial scale—£3,678 p.a. 
X £210 (every 2 years)—£4,818 p.a.. 
together with membership ox 
P.S.S.U. The successful applicant 
will be required to take up his 
appointment on October 1, 1966. 
Appllcatlona (three copies), giving 
the names of not more than three 
referees, should be received not 
later than January 10. 1966 by 
the Regiatrar and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham, from whom 
further details may be obtained. 
(Candidates outside the British 
Isles may submit one copy only.) 


The University of 
Manchester 
Manchester, 13 

Research Fellowship in 
Economic Statistics 


Applications invited for the above post, 
tenable for one year with poatlble 
extension to two. Salary range £1,470- 
£2,630 p.a. with approved reaearch 
expenses Acceos to facilities of Manchester 
Computing Laboratory. AppIlcaUon forms 
(returnable as soon as poMlble and in any 
ease not later than March 7. 1966) from 
the Regiatrar. Quote ref. 168/67/E. 


The Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture 


HEAD OF ADVISORY 
ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for ttie 
post of Head of the Gollece's 
Advisory Eoonomlcs Department 
which will ahortly fall vacant as a 
result of retirement. 

Candidate# ebould poeeeei an 
Honour* Denec In Soonomiee or 
Agricultural Beonomioa and should 
have had wide post-graduate experi¬ 
ence of a relevant nature. The 
pereon appointed will have the 
opportunity to undertake personal 
research and to participate in 
teaching. 

Salary Seale (Grade 1) : £2,651— 
£3,346 per annum. 

Further particular* and applica¬ 
tion form may be obtained from 
The Sectary, The Edinburgh and 
lof Scotland College of 
ira, West Matna Road, 
_jh, 9. Closing date January 


University cf Queensland 

Lecturer in Economics 


The^ Unlm^g^lnvltes 


_ ipplloatlons for the 

_jer In Beonomtes in the 

uepartment of Eiternal Studies. An 
appUeant should have an honours or 
higher degree In Economics and a 
background of experience in University 
teaching or in research. The successful 
applicant will be expected to take charge 
of the teaching and supervision of 
undergraduate student# studying externally 
in the new drat year subject Economic 
Behaviour, which deals with the basic 
models of decision making by households, 
various enterprises, and governmental 
bodies, and with the structure of the 
Macro-Economic system. He will also be 
expected to maintain an active research 
programme In Economica. 

The salary range for a Lecturer la 
IA8.400—4 X 280. 3 X 300—•A7.300 per 
annum. 

The University provides Superannuation 
similar to F.SJB.U., Housing Asalstancc, 
Study Leave and Travel Orants, 

Additional information and application 
forms win be supplied upon request to 
the Association ox Gommonwaalth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall MoU, London. S.W.l. 

Appilcatlonfl close In London and 
Brisbane on January 19, iigg. 


University of Sydney 

LecturerISenior Lecturer in 
Commercial and Industrial Law 


Applications are Invited for the above- 
mentioned poalUon. The appointment Is 
to be made irt the Department of 
Acoountinic in the Faculty of Economics. 
The special interests of tm Department 
lie in problems which have legal. Snanclal 
and economic elements In common, notably 
industrial law, companies administration 
and taxation 


Salary:— Lecturer tAB.400 x 270—8A7,300 
per annum. Benlor Lecturer |A7,600 x 230 
—IA8,7&0 per annum 
Intonnatlon concerning superannuation, 
housing scheme, cabboitlcal leave, etc., 
method of application and further 
Intormaitlon about the work of the 
Department Is obtainable from the 
Association ol Commonwealth Unlveroitles 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. Pall 
Mall. London. S.W.l. 


AppUeatlons close in Australia and 
London on January 31, i988. 


The University of 
Manchester 
Manchester. 13 

Applications invited for the posts 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 
and Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics 


Salary ranges i 


Senior Lecturer 


Lecturer £1,470 
to 32.830. Assistant Lecturer £1,108 
to £1,340. P.8B.U. Particulars and 
application forma (returnable by 
December 3l8t) obtainable from the 
Registrar. Quote ref. 1B5/67/E. 


The University of 
Manohester Institute 
of Science and Technology 

Department of 
Management Sciences 

ProfeesoT Roland Smith—Joe Hyman 
ProfOMor of Marketing 


Applleatlona are Invited from suitably 
qualified graduates In Beonomlca or 
Statlitki with research or appropriate 
oommercial experienoe, for appointment to 
LBOTURBBHXP or A8B1BTANT 
UBOTURESHXP IN ECONOMICS. 

The person appointed would be expected 
to develop rewaroh and teaching in 
marketing at undergraduate and 
poetgraduate levels. 

Tl^ would Implv an interest in one 
or flMre of the following ^Mlailat area* : 
Induetrlal or market structures, demand 
analysis. Company pricing policy, product 
dlatrlbutlon ■tnioturta or eimaumer 
behaviour and ineome dlatrlbutlon 
patterns. 

OonmeiMlng sllaqr aoeording to 
quallfioatlona and eiq9oxltneo within the 
following lealai : 

Lecturer: £1.470-£2.630. 

AKlstant Lecturer: £l,lQ8-£i,34D. 
Superannuation under the Federated 
System for UsdvurMtle#. 

Application forma and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the 
Regiatrar, The Univeraliw of Manchester 
Xnatliutc of SclChee and Teefanology, 
SaekvlUe Btioct, Minrhactcr 1. to whom 
completed forms Should be returned by 
January 12. 1968. 


SpuilieMl *\ 
‘ ^Rssaucl ' 


The Mathematics Division of our Corporate Planning Department 
has a vacancy for a young graduate in Statistics or Operational 
Research, or a related field, ^pticanta should preferably be 23 to 
26 and have, at least, 18 months* experience in OR. Knowledge of 
computer programming would be an advantage. 

Typical problems on which the Division is working involve build¬ 
ing mathematical and econometric models for planning, invest¬ 
ment analysis, manpower planning and forecasting, inventory 
control, short-term sales forecasting, etc. Opportunity is given for 
working out a problem to a successful conclusion. 


The appointment will be based in London and there are ample 
opportunities of promotion within the Division. 


Write giving details of qualifications, experience and present salary 
to Miss A. Pardos (Ref 2564E), Eseo Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, London, S.W.l. 


for further announcements see 
pages 1021,1093 to 1097 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


CLERK OF TOE COUNTY COUNCIL’S DEPARTMENT 
MANAOEMEfNT SERVICES 

Organisation and Methods/Work Study Team Leader 

Application# are Jnvlted for tihe above position on Grade—Senior OfRoersV 
ranetpaf Offlieem’ Rsuvge 1 <£1,720-£2.445). Commeneln-g salary will 

defin'telv be according to previous experience and QuoilDfioatlona. Poet 
t»uperannuaA>le and euibject to medlcai clearance. 

Application fomsB together -wltih details of ihe post are available from the 
Clerk of the County Council (B), County Hall, Preston and ehouild be 
retuitied no later than Tuesday, January 2, 1968. 


City of Sheffield Education Cemmictee 



SHEFRELD COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAi: G. .Tolley, M.Sc, Ph.D.. F.R.I.C. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

t OF ECONOMICS^ LANOUMES tid 
; SOCIAL STUBIES (Grail V) 

i This is a new post for a Department already having 
I substantial courses at H.N.D. level and with considerable 
; potential for development of Degree courses. Applicants 
must be Honours graduates, of proved ability in senior 
f posts in teaching, research or business able to provide 
energetic academic leadership in economics or business 
studies. 

'^Salary Scale (under review); £2,900-£3,140 per annum. 
Application foriAs, together. with further particulars* 
may be obtained from the {Principal, Sheffield College of 
Te^nology, Pond Street. Sheffield SI 1WB, and should 
be returned to him within 14 days of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 

Education' Offic*. G. H. A. HARRISON. 

Shcffitld, CHiuf fcdttation Offletr. 


1/ 
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field College Oxford 

NOM2C8 OF DEVELOPING 
NrRIES 

ior Research Fellowship 

icbUods are Invited from men or 
>n fradUBtes qualified to undertake 
rch into the economics of developing 
tries in a programme organised 
:r. 1. M. D. Little. The appointment 
r 3 years. Stipend on the scale 
73 to £3.300 p.a. plus other benefits. 
rUier particulars and forms of 
cstion obtainable from the Warden, 
>ld CoUm. Closing date for 
cations Monday, J January, 1969. 


NBLOW (LONDON BOROUGH OF) 

biswlck Polyteohnic 

[uTBoad, W.4. 

iiicstions arc invited for the post of 
JISTANT LECTURER GRADE B to 
STATISTICS and ECONOMICS in 
Ar Business Studies Department. The 
U is mainly with O.N.C.. O.N.D. and 
niieasional students, but could .include 
^rses for supervisors and loeai 
.'crnmcnt employees for applicants with 
.:Uble qualifications and experience, 
caadidates should be graduates whose 
jdles have Included both Economics and 
iitiitlcs. It Is desirable that they should 
ive had some teaching experience, either 
ri'time or full-time though students 
III imve recently completed their teacher 
lining may apply. Business or Industrial 
pftienoe would be an advantage. The 
fii will be available from January i. 
iH A post at LECTURER grade may 
. uflered to a suitable qualified candidate. 
.Hilary (under review)—Lecturer : 
J45-£2,210. Assistant Lecturer Grade B: 

with additions for 
bilttcatlons, training and experience 
Further particulars and appllration 
irniK, to be returned within ten days of 
> appearance of this advertisement, may 
obtained from the Principal. 


iOTTlNGHAMSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE 
iUH-REGIONAL STUDY 


lanning Team 


TOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS ARE 
iVAlLABLE to comprise the Technical 
'iiinning Team for the purpose of carrying 
' ihlb interesting and important 
lenment on behalf uf lour Local 
jiinlnK Authorities - Nottinghamshire 
iuiiL> i^ouncil NuttliiKham City Counril, 
)fr(>vshire County Council and Derby 
iiuiity Borough Council. 

I'he team will be based at Ailretoii 
injer the leadership of Mr Andrevir 
hnrburn os Director and arc guaranteed 
Mitinuliy of employment by the 
uistltuent authorities on Inc completion 
' the Study which is expected to be in 

TtHE terms of reference OF THE 
Itudy ARE to define proposals for the 
iKutlon of major land uses, including 
ktiulaUon, industry and employment, 
popping and recreation, and to consider 
t relationships between these components 

aDdItION the Study Team will be 
■sponsible for co^rtilnating the 
I'eparatory work for the formulation of a 
i«i(ional Physical Strategic Plan for the 
Midlands Regional Development 
^onterence, representing alt the Local 
^^anning Authorities in the East Midlands 
icRion. 

1*08T8 available : — 

(l)TEAM LEADERS (Two)-principal 
Officer Range I £2.53S-£3.K)6. ^ 

^pllcanta lor these posts must be 
(Chartered Town Planners and have 
qualities of leadership and Initiative 
with experience of large-scale 
planning evaluations. 

I 13) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANTS (FouD- 
Prlncipal Officer Range I £2.105- 
, £2,445. 

13 ) SENIOR ASSISTANTS (Four) — 

J „ Senior Officers' Grade £l,73B-£2,265. 

J posts in (2) or (3) above applicants 
■-uit be quBllfled In Planning and/or a 
■ tilled dlacipllne with special skills in, 

V''example, economics, statistics, systems. 
Pntlysis, ur transportation. 

I (f; PLANNING ASSISTANTS (Four) — 
within A.P. Grades 2 to 4. £1,020- 
, . £1,665. 

^Dpolntments In (4) above will be made 
J;'v<irdtnB to the extent of training and 
l‘‘wrteAce of applicants. 

allowances will be made available 
tbs Essential .Users' Scale for the two 
In ( 1 ) above and as necessary on 
|.hi Casual Users’ Beale for the remaining 
The allowances will be paid on 
Appropriate N.J.C. scales for cars of 
to OPP C.C., and 1,000 c.c. to 

L^]} ippolntmenu are subject to s medl 
l^minstion, the provieions of the Local 
£>*«mment Superannuation Acta, the 
yh^e of OoncUtlons of Service of the 
Joint Council for Local 
t^^lUea’ Administrative, professional, 
iL^lcal and Olerlcal services gad to one 
aoUee on either aide. 

Applieatioas, giving details of present 
previous appointments, eduoatlonal 
[^..Ptet^onal training, experience, etc.. 
With names of two referees to 
*Phnltted to me by December it, 1667. 

^ PRIUF M. VINE, 

Twn Clerk li Chief Executive Oflkwr. 
Secretory to the Joint Committee for 

a«wh.n. "" 


University of Birmingham 

RBOiaTRV; raOORUS AMO BTATTariCS 

OFFICER 


Applications are invited for^e poe t of 
RTORDS AND STATISTICS OFFICER 
in the Registry. The person appointed 

will be responsible for central student 
records and production of related 
Btotistieal Information, including data for 
thp University of Birmingham 
Educatioxuil Survey which is investigating 
the academic performance of studenu. 

He will be in charge of a small data 

processing section with punched card 

equipmem, and will worx in close 
association with the Computer Services 
of the University. 

Candidates should have a University 
degree, and admlnlatratlve experience is 

desirable. Experience in syatems anahrals 

and computer programming also would, 
be an advantage, but is not resential. 

Salary in scale between £1,470 and 
£2,270, P.S.S.U. 

Applications (3 copies) naming two 
referees should be sent not later than 
3lat December, 1B67 to the Registrar, 
University of Birmingham, P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham IS. from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


University College London 

Department of Political Economy 


Applicatlona are invited for up to two 
Lectureships or Assistant Lectureships, 
commencing October l, 1068 . Salary on 
scale £1,105-£1,340 p.a. for Asalstant 
Lecturer and £1,470-£2A30 p.a. for Lecturer, 
plus superannuation (F.S.H.U.) and 
London Allowance. The emphasis of one 
of the posts will be in Public Finance 
and Economics of Public Enterprise and 
of the other in Econometrics or in 
Microeconomic Theory (with at least some 
Interest in its mathematical treatment. 

Applications to the Secretary (from 
whom further particulars tom be obtained >, 
University College London, Gower Street, 
W.C.l. by January 16, 1U68. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
1021 and 1093 to 1096 


The University of 
Western Ontario 

LONDON - CANADA 

The Department of Political Science hopes 
to make one or two appolnunents next 
year, with preference for the follow ins 
fields: (1) International politics-theories 
and organisation (2) West European and 
comparative (3) Local and Canadian 
Appointments may be at any rank, with 
salary commensurate. Please apply, giving 
names of referees to Chairman. 
I^artment of Political Science, University 
of Western Ontario, London, CanaAs. 


The University of 
Sussex 

Chair of Politics 

Applications are invited for the 
CHAIR OP POUTXCS. Applicants 
should have a major Interest in 
modern analytic theory and 
empirical research 

The salary will be not less than 
£3.570 per annum with P.S.S.U. 
benefits 

Application forma and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Assistant Registrar (Eatabllshment). 
the University of Sussex, Essex 
House. Palmer, Brighton. BNI 9QQ 
to whom completed forms should be 
returned by December 21, 1967, 
quoting tef ; 790/3. 


Lanchester College of 
Technology, Coventry 

DEPARTMENT QF ECONOMICS, 
MANAGEMENT AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Applications are Invited for the post of: — 

Lecturer in Social Work 

Oahdidatee should normally have a good 
honours degree In a relevant dlacipUne 
with profeeslonal quaUfiositJons in Social 
Work, preferably 4a Medloal Social Work. 

(to^datea shotua be competent to teach 
on^e Diploma innBoctol Studies, 

Cer^caie in Social Work, and on ^e 
proposed degree eoursei In AwUed Bodal 

*■ *-B. 

college le wholly ooneerned with 

_If and roitaroli at undargeaduato 

and graduate Mval. it la aeeoaunslatad 
in modern buMtaigs and haa good 
laboreito^ and ttbrary faeUttiee, 

Salary (under review); 11,678-13,14 0^ _ 
Further pnrUoulan and applicatton forms 
are obtainable from the Frlnolpai.^ 
Laneheatar Ooltom. Priory Straet, ^vontry. 


I 


i 
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An opportunity for an 

ECONOMIST 

worklftg in the 

ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

A City firm has a vacancy in its Investment Research Depart¬ 
ment for an economist with experience in the Engineering 
Industry. 

The work, covers the study .of several important areas of 
engineering, including Machine Tools. Contractors Plant and 
Mechanical Handling Plant and involves asscssins the economic 
environment, future demand for products, and the outlook for 
Companies. 

Applicants should have a good degree in Economics and several 
years experience in marketing, planning or forecasting. The 
salary will be above average ana the prospects are considered 
to be extremely good. 

The preferred age range is 25 to 30. 

Please reply to Box No. 2176, The Economist. 


ECONOMISTS 
FOR COURTAULDS 


Courttuldt requires two outstanding Economists for its ctntril Economics 
Department in London. Age 22 to IS. Work msinlv concerns group financial 
planning and policy development: and embraces a wide range of activities and 
products. Ability to get on well with top management is essential. Salary by 
arrangement. 

Please reply with short note of experience and qualificationi to A. M. Alfred, 
Economics Department, CourteuMs Limited, 18 Hanover Square. London. W.1. 
quoting reference number E.4I. 



COURTAULDS GROUP 


EDITOR-ASSOCIATE 

Inflcrnutlonal management connultini; firm ha»: opi-nint; in London for 
femak- editor yffin can make the wrltini; of others logical, clear, and 
brief, Basic editiiiK skills and ability to organizu written material vital. 
Degree and some postgraduate work In business or economics preferred. 
Attractive salary for candidate meeting our high qualification.*!. Excellent 
iienetlt.s 

Send r6sum^ in confidence to BOX 217U. 


BRUSSELS 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION ORGANISATION 

r*quir«s 

MMIAfiEMENT RESEARCH 
SPECIALIST 

I POSITION newly created to assist our Director of Management 
1 Development and Executive Remuneration in developing a new 
European-wide survey of executive remuneration. Position may 
' also lead to eventual Director of Publications, 
f PREFERENCE to applicants with experience in consultancy, 
publicaiCions and ecliting, economic reseaivh or . personnel 
management. 

PROSPECTS exedient in growing organisation. 

I QUAUFiCAHONS desired 

—Fltiem report writing and lecturing ability in English 
—Ability to communicate wilh senior executive clients 
throuipout Europe 
-~*M<aiiagerial skills 

—Knowledge of other languages, especially French, an 
asMt 

—Age 25 to 40 

MINIMUM SALARY : £2.500 p4i. 

Applications stating age, qualifioatfons, and eiy^rience should be 
to ffox 2, The Economist, 25, St James's Street, 
Londdfi, S.WT.' 
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Security is 
one of 
our great 
assots 


n«d office halifox 
BUILDING SOCIETY iondon and provinces 

M«iitb»r of Tht Building SociotioB AsBoclatlon 


Look- 


The Antiquary, that superb de 
luxe Scotch Whisky so appre^ 
ciated by those who know, has 
a striking new bottle. What a 
pleasure to pour from it for your 
friends at home, or see it lifted 
for your benefit from the gantry 
of a bar. 


W HARDIE LIMITED 

. 



p St 



One of the many way 
we serve ear clients i 

to provide them with up-to-date facts and fiRures, informe 
forecasts, marketing data... in short, a knowledgeable a 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business a 
tivities in Japan. ^ 

We believe you would be hard put to find another bank wit 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financt 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open thi 
right doors here. 

If youVe thinking of doing business in Japan, we'd welcom 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements wit 
you. In confidence, of course. 

<0^SUMITOMO BAN 

ll«ad OIRce; Osaka. Jspan 

177 branrhes in key cities throuiihout Japan London Branch: Bucklersbury JIoum 
3 Queen Victoria St. London, k C. 4 Other Oversena llranchra: New York, lion 
Kong, Karachi. Affiliated Banka: The Sumitomo Hank of California. San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Joae, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim Hann 
Sumitomo Branileiro. S.A., Sao Paulo, Mercado. 




Sites immediately available for factories up to 200,000 sq. ft. 

Small units 2 to 3,000 sq. ft. under construction, 
also B.O.T. advance factories. 

Government development grants, S.E.T. refunds etc. payable. 

Some skilled and plentiful semi-skilled and unskilled labour available. 
Houses for key workers. Technical College (designated Polytechnic). 
Excellent road, rail communications. Municipal Airport. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OFSUNOERLAN 

ENQUmtES FOR INFORMATION TO- 

R. E. VIDAL 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORfl 

UNDERUND 

SUNDERLAND 
TELEPHONE 56201 


















DISTINGUISHED MAKE 

IH ,,Ki 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
r MACDONALD GREENLEES LTD.. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH. SGOTIAND. 



NEW YORK^S 

nHOTEL 
lARLYLE 




'r'i' 

MADISON, AViNue AT KA ST. 
' NEW VQRk. N;y. 10021 
GABLE; THECARLYLE 
MEWYCMUC 
' m£PAX; OSV 


Ein nter-Continental Hotel 
auch in Hanover? 


Yes, in Hanover too! An Inter'Continental Hotel that's the most mod¬ 
ern hotel in Lower Saxony. 300 rooms with full central heating. Dining 
and entertainment are excellent in the elegant Prinz Taverne, the 
Brasserie (sample the famous German Konditorei). the Calenberger 
Bar and the Bierstube, where the atmosphere is truly German. Your 
host, Wolfgang-Dieter Wehr is proud of the HOTEL 
warm atmosphere of his now-famous hotel, 

Call your travel agent or Inter*Continental. MQ mwKWK^Ir 

l^-Contiptnul PPlNTItll'CONTINENTAl 

A woHd of 39 fine hotels 


Computers: 
how much 
do you need 
to know? 

You'll need to know how they can work for you. How they can 
sort out facts, sift Information, help you make the right decisions. 
So we're running Intensive computer courses for key executives. 
Special apprecietlon sessions. For busy people. Basic, minimum 
technicitftles, mtoertiely useful. Especially our introduction to 
the principles of^eystems analysis. More specialised courses 
, too for those who went them. The coupon brings full information. 
Fill it In now or phone 01-387 3421. 


. PltsM ••nd m« further details about your computar courtea. 
I PeiHlon.^ 

I —- 

t University of Lon< 


University of London j 

Atlas Computing Servico i 

44 Gordon Square, London WC1. I 
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If you think wire 
is only good for 
carrying 
electricity 


you^ in for 
a shock 



Look around. Gas 
stoves and ^kets, beds 
and bridges and bicycles, 
typewriters and toasters, you couldn’t get 
this paper without it. Wire, Rywire is 
everywhere. For re-inforcihg, binding, tying, 
suspending, strengthening—Rywire serves 
industry every day in a few thousand ways. 
Performs dlicientiy (and ecdnomically) jobs 
t no other material could. 


i 

Lively, versatile Rywiit pould 
solve your production problems. 
Ask Rylands Tedmical Advisory 
service to tell you how. 


.. i.|ha i 


Fubllshed by 


‘fsr'i 


RYWIRE by 
RYLANDS 

RYLANDS BROTHERS 
W’arringto^* Lsncashiitt 
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STOCK PRICES AND 


7 

Low 

9B*it 

BUmSH FUNDS 

Exehoquer 6 * 1 % 

Savinp Bonds^ 

1969 

Price, 

29. 

IM7 

9B*Hs 

Dec 

6 , 

1967 

Net Rad. 
Yield. 

Dec. ft 
1967$ 

£ s. d. 

4 8 II 

Gran Red. 
Yield, 

Dacft 

1967 
£ s. d. 

7 12 10 

INTIfIMRTIONAL OOUAR BONDS 

Amex HoWlnla Uic '6*41% 1912 

AuatrHle6*3 1982 

Lw week's 

92-*« 

99-»4 

This week’s 
plica 

93-H 

98*^4 

GroM Running 
YWd% 

672 

6 S 8 

B7«as 

1950-70 

Bim» 

B 8 *Si 

5 0 9 

7 

13 8 J 

Brush Fetroloum 6 ^ 4 % 

CaleneM bit. Finance Co. 6 Fi$^* 
Chevron Oversea Finance 6 *A 

I97B 

97*4-8 

9r4-8 

6-94 

f7»i. 

Exehoquer 6 >S% 

BrRlah Elaarl^% 

1971 

97«b 

97’f* 

4 8 10 

7 

10 7 

1982 

97*4-8 

97*4^*4 

6-91 


I96B-73 

BIS4 

81*4 

4 19 0 

7 

9 3f 

1972 

98*t-9*4 


6-17 

74*4 

Sevliip Bonds 3% 
BrMA Elearic 31 ;% 

I96S-75 

75*1 

75*s 

4 19 5 

7 

9 St 

Danmark 6 *^ 

Erlksberg Maksolaki Verintads 0% 

1982 

96ti-7*s 

9i^«-7*s 

6-98 

70*4 

1976-79 

7l*s 

TOS 

4 15 10 

7 

4 10/ 

1912 

' 97*4-8*4 

97*4-8*4 

6-92 

91*4 

FundlM 6 *a% 

Brttkdi Transport 3% 

1905^ 

92 

9l*t 

4 8 5 

7 

7 11 / 

Europaen Inv. Bank 6 *^ (Sapt IS) 
C.E.C.A. (Oa I) 


97-*t 

97-J| 

6 F 0 

S5*b 

I97B-88 

56*4 

.S5*s* 

4 IS 10 

7 

2 II / 

1987 

96*1-7 

97*4-98 

6'67 

94*t 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

95*4 

94’s 

3 5 9 

5 

0 s 

LS.E.C. 6 % 

Mexico 7% 

NewZaJ(Snd 6 *s% 

4987 

9l-9>a 

9M4 

6-59 

93H 

Tfouury 

1995-98 

94S 

9^*^ 

4 7 0 

7 

7 0/ 

1982 

93-^4 

92*4-3*4 

7 58 

a 6 *s 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

86^4 

86*4 


7 

6 2 

1986 

9B-*i 

96^4 

6-77 

Si’s 

British Gui% 

1990-95 

52*1 

52 

U 12 2 

6 

19 71 

Olivotcl eA 

Philip Int. Hnanee S.A. 6 '«% 

1982 

96^4-7*4 

96^4-7'. 

6 98 

TBS 

Treasury 5*^ 

War Loan 3*% 

2008-12 

79*4 

7es 

4 6 4 

7 

4 21 

1979 

97-^ 

97*4-98 

ft 67 

48S 

Hter 1952 

4r4 

48*4 

4 4 5 

7 

3 9f 

Procter ft GmUc Inc. Co. 

1982 

97*4-6 

9^98 

6-63 

34’4 

Consols 2<s% 


35*4 

S4»s* 

4 3 II 

7 

2 Tf 

Renault 6 ^i% 

1982 

97-»i 

ft94 


»«IO0) 

J 

Neon 

Ooa 

Yield 

V.29 

507-9 

506-1 

. 4-42 

30 

503-3 

496-5 

451 

c. 1 

488-7 

486-0 

4-60 

4 

486-7 

483-7 

4-63 

5 

487-4 

489-8 

458 

6 

491-0 

491-5 

4-56 

|h: 

V. 

S20-9 (November 22) 
3n2(Mruery3f) 


ex. 1967 

ONBiwiT 


Plica, 


Skoda 


-Dec 

Ih Uw 



ft 1967 


Prim. IM7 Orribwiy 




■wiln ft Othar PVfMHWtel 
AlftiMM Bk. %23 

AmfC*rdmi-lloc. n.4i 

Aint. ft N.Z. Bk. TWt 

B. d« Sec Gen. Fr.B 

B.orAinerlcR IST* 

B. of Ireland IB/- 

B. of Montreal 
B.orN.S.Walai 0/6 

B. of j^and 80/d 

B. Bruxillei Fr.B 

B. de Peril P.B. Fr J 

Bardm 7S/- 

BerdayaDCO S4^ 

BOLSA d4/S 

Bowrmaker \(M 

Can. Imp. Com. £r« 

Chuterod Bank dl/S 

Chaiterheuic Grp. 47/1 

ChaM Manhattan W 

Commenbank D.2^ 

Credit Gomdal. Fr.l 

Credit Fonder Fr Jl 

Credit Suhie Fr.S. 

Cradltamalt ^ 

Deutsche Bank D.23 

Dreidner Bank D.21 

Rrit Nat. City fS5 

Hambtoi 33/- 

Hlll. Samuel 13/- 

Honik’i. ft Sh. 

Kayier llllmann 54/3 


704 

^190 S2.0I0 

I 

2 “/* 

f sr* 


Kradlatbank 
Kundenkradit 
Lambert L’Ind. 
Ll^i 

Lombard Banking 
Martini 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Crad. 
Mercury Sea. 
MMIend ' 
Montague Trust 
Nat. ft Grindlayi 
Nat. Amtra. 

Nat. Com. Set. 
nWfta rreviiiciM 
Norsk. Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Scilfid. 
Sdirodera 
Sodete General 
Standard Bank 
Sun 

Swiu Benk 
UnleoBenk 
Unloo Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tst. 
Westminster 'B' 


AlllamVerakh. 
Ass. Generali 
Cobim. Union 
Eagle Sur 
Eqmt. A Law Lift 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 

NacNedriendn. 
Noithn. ft Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prvdentlel‘A' 
R^ 

Royal Exdiaf«e 


M +3d 
TT/i +4d 
Fr.B3fM -10 
D.I90* 42 

Fr.B.III0 -d 

’»/- -it- 


nim +i/4’t 

Lii.ioo -i» 

22/4't 4-1/- 

n/i - 2/1 

70/- -I/- 

BA304 +002 

41/- -2/3 

81^ -I/- 

£7** -’4 

loy -3/» 

Fr5.l3.S50'-300 
74/9 -Id 

Fr JS7 - IB - 

Fr.S.2325 4 -10 

Fr4.1450 -IS 

iT^i -low 

74/- -2/1 

S HOO 4-10 

105.100 -1450 


-VlO's 3-4 
4-? a-Ti 

. !! 


High Low 

IS7 120 

47^ 18/Ps 

^ 37U 

17/3 13/IO't 

\n IdB ' 

W 

^ mt 

70/6 S6/9 

42/Ps 23/4*1 

IB/7*i 14/1*1 

11/9 B^4 


Sun Alliance % 

Taisho Mar. ft F. Y 

Toklo Marine Y 

Vehida ft Gen. 4 

Zurich Ins. F 

B roerariee, Btc 
Allied B r eweries li 

Bass. Charrington h 

Bols N.V. P 

Courage. B. ft S. 2 

Oistdlarx Z 

Distill. Seagrams $ 

Guinness Z 

Haineken % 

IDV 1 

Nat. DlstHlars I 

Scottish ft Ncwc. 6 

Showerings 4 

Sth. African Br. 7 

Truman, Hanbry. 3 

Watnty, Mann |i 

Whltbrtad ‘A' 9 

BulMIng ft Bulldlni Mi 
Assoc. Foreland 5 

BPB Industries 2 

Cemantetlon I 

Cimena Lelerge F 

Qmiterles Briq. F 

R. Costaln l< 

CrlttalLHopa t 

Eng. Chins Clays 4. 

Int. Paints II 

hsicamenti L 

J. Laing 'A' I' 

London Brick T 

Merley THe T 

Redlahd Hldgs. Z 

Rugby Portland 2 

Tarmac 4 

Taylor Woodrow 2 

Venastt 5 

G. Wimpay 3 

Catoiinft Hotola, Btc 
Assoc 1^. Pic. 3 

ATV ‘A’ 3 

Butiin's 5 

CBS $ 

Fortes *A’ I' 

GrenedsW 4 

Grand Matrop. I 

Lyons *A' 5 

Mm ‘A* IJ 

Rank Orpn. 4l 

Trust Housas I 

Chomicala 

ANIC L 

Albright ft W. II 

Amer. CyanamM; C 

Badlacha AnlHo. 0 

Bayer ,ti 0 

Borax Dafd. \ X 

CIBA (Bala) Fi 

Dew f 

Dupont . i 

Flions X 

General Aniline,ft 
Hoechic , 1 , p 

Holfmn-La Room F 

ICI 41 

Laperee Indi. 21 

Monsanto 21 

Monteeatlnl’Edli. L 


Matoriola 

57/- 

26/3 

l ?/6 

FrZ27-5 

Fr.B.23l0 

l6/4*t 

18/IOIs 
L. 16,290 

ir 

ir/io*! 


Rhone Poulenc 
St. Gebaln 
Takada Chpmlal 

CeoJftSteol 

Arbed 
Bethitham 
Brokan Hill Pty. 
Oanain Ingwy. 
PInsidar 

Gelieifkirehener 

Grangaiborg 


20 - 

6 d 

2 5 

41/6 

^3/9 

3-6 

26/1*1 

5/10*4 

-Z’ 

3-e 
4 2 

3>/- 

-V- 

2 0 

tc 



g/J 

- Mtd 

4 3 

-3d 

3 4 


- 2 *sd 

7-7 



2 7 

17/6* 

+3d 

5 1 

49/- 

-l/4'i 

5-1 

14/4*4 

-l*sd 

3 1 

51/6* 

- 2 /- 

5 2 

-3d 

7-4 

4% 

-|- 6 d 

2-3 

11/7*. 

-9d 

5 3 

L.I463 

- 37 

3 4 

iSk 

-1/3 

5 6 


4-5 

D.2I3 

-^•2 

4-3 

D.182-4 

+ 11 

3 6 

22/9 

+4*id 

3 5 

Fr.S.7000 

+ 175 

1 4 

00 

+5*4 

2-4 

$I48’4 

+ 1 ^ 

3-4 

37/3 

-i /8 

5-6 

flO’a 

+H 

1-9 

D.260 

+4-5 

3-9 

Fr.S.B5000 

-2100 

0-7 

49/7*t 

-2/114 

S-0 

29/l0*s 

-2/1*4 

+^4d 

4-2 

20 /- 

3-7 

UI75 

-7 

4-7 

%I60 

+ 2 *^ 

4-4 

^.151-2 

-4-4 

5-1 

Fr.l22 


ftl 

Y.I26 

+ 1 

6-0 

Fr.Bai40 

+« 

4-3 

00 

+ 1 ^ 

5-4 


SA.I5-7D ... 

^;973 -1-7 

Lj 609<5 -i-5-S 

%I69 ... 

ClVs 4 ''s 


Mannatmann 
Rhelnitahl 
Thysaan Huatte 
Uglna Kuhiman 
Union Seaal S.A. 
U.S. Steel 
Usinor 




BloctrIcnIftIUdIo 


• 

435 

292 

A.E.G. 

%4II 

+3 

a- 

St 

A.E.I. (Non Ais’n) 


-4/- 

208 

ASEA 

Rr.20E 

-7 

62 

50 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

S50*t 



63G 

B.I.C.C. 

80/9 

-2/J 

1315 

Brown Bovarl 'A' 

Fr.S. 1190 

+5 

459 

341 

CG.E. 

Fr.409 

-18 

133 

76-8 

C.S.F. 

Fr.90-5 

-2-5 

i/e 

T 

Chloride Elearic 
ComsK 


-6d 

-3*1 

127/6 


Deca 

mj- 


41/3 

E.M.I. 

40/i 

-2/3 

167 

118 

Elearolux 

Kr.l54 

§? 

ii? 

English Electric 

LMi Erlocson 'B' 

53/1 

Kr.23B 

-4/3 

IISH 

82’. 

Gen. Elearic 

BI04 

-3 

St 

St 

Gen. Elearic Co. 
Gen. Tel. B Elec. 


-5/4*1 

102 

74 

HItechl 

Y.74 

-4 

50/3 

12G 

Hoover ‘A* 

si&4 

-6d 

63^4 

365 

I.B.M. 

+ 10*4 

T 


I.C.T. 

Inc. Tel. ft Tel. 

53/4*1 

+4/7*1 

96-5 

45 8 

Marina Bull 

Fr.79 

-5 3 

331 

248 

Msuuihltt 

Y.288 

-14 


C. A. Parsons 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 
Plei^ 

RCA 

Radio Renttls 
RedMuslen 

A. Reyrolle 
Siemens 

SnarryRai^ 
Thomson>Houst. 
Thorn Elaarical 
Western Union 
Westinhic El. 

Bniinooring 
Acrow *A* 

Allied iron 
Assoc. Enflnrg. 
AtIuCopw 

B. SA 

Babck. ft WllcoM 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Geup 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta MettI 
Demag 

Edwards High V. 

B. Elliott 
Firth Clavalsnd 
Guast, K. ft N. 
Gutehoffnp H 
Head Wrighiaen 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kullapr 'B* 

M.AiN. 

Mather A Fleet 
Mecel Bex 
Mftsublshl Heavy 
Moi^ Crucible 
Pechlney 
RenoW 
Serek 

Simon Engine. 
SkarkoMLE 
Stavelaw Ind. 

John Thompson 
Tube Inimatma. 
Viclara 

ThocW.Werd 
Wellinan Eng. 


-B 2 

-3d 4 

f 

4 

-^•d 2 

-I'ld 4 

- 1/6 6 

+ 6 

-I0*td <4 

-if- 5 

-I/- 6 

:!t i 


,^ock Priea end Yields compfled with help from Hears. Vlpkers da Coau B Ge.; Mqnfll LyUdi, Plerea Feimar B Smith; YMiiail|lhl StCuHCMs Go.; and London B County Securities. Ltd. (Formerly G. Eberstedt A Co. Ltd4 
M In hrackeu Is oA torecett dMdond. * Ex divIdMd. || Ex cspltallsatlofi. ^ f lx rlgM. f Ex elL (f) Hit' yMd. (ft) After ZamMan tax. (I) To latest dtt*. (n) Interim since reduced or passod. 
^ net redemplon yields tlldw fbr tax st Bi. Mi‘ Hi £. 
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1102 


I. m 
Low 


SO/- 

II/- 

lUf 

a /6 

if 

5 a 

ll/6^« 

IO/4*f 

4100 

Bl^ 

J7'Si 

54? 

39/10*1 

15/6 

1434 

11,050 

ll£ 

173 

99', 

34/7'i 

39/6 

10/10*1 

18/6 

26/6 

15/6 

36/9 

I5/I*i 

»/- 

187/6 

31/9 

14/3*4 

50 

56^ 

159 2 

631 

26/4*1 

40/3 

3014 

a/4*. 

78*. 

41? 

«/- 

145 

71/6 

51/- 

27‘. 

760 

291 

140 5 

4230 

51/7*. 

7/3 

21/3 

502 

437'. 

147 

19/- 

12/6 


126 

ISO 

1768 

47/- 

3905 

29/6 

314'* 


56/6 

19/8*4 

33/3 

55 

30/6 

34/9 

a/5*« 

55: 

55*4 

23/7*. 

48/6 

41/9 

27/. 

43/6 


9/4*. 

39/10*1 

71/3 

48/6 

20/3 

33/1*. 

11/8*4 

16/4*. 

20/3 

13/- 

618 25 

52/6 


24/6 

27/1*. 


31^ 

20/3 

6 / 6 ^ 

?/- 

18/3 

2 64 

8 /. 

7/1*1 

2430 

65^ 

26 

25/4*. 

11/3 

1160 

6,520 

30/5*4 

.1910 

137 

69*. 

27/9 

15(1... 

25/- 

10/6*4 

29/10*. 

121/3 

26/3 

9/3 

34^ 

31*4 

104 8 

378 

16/4*1 

27/4*. 

2694 

29/1*. 

40 

37/6 

30/6 

106 

41/9 

557 

202 

Ml S 

3210 

44/2*4 

2 / 10 *. 

11/4*. 
418 
280 
103 
10 /- 
7/6 

87 

I25'4 

1206 

20/3 

2789 

20/3 

199 


46/. 

11 / 2*4 

18 / 5*4 

42 

20/9 

26/6 

15/6 

33/3 

23*4 

43*. 

16/9 

37/6 

31/3 

16/9 

31/3 


6 /- 

I*/ 

11/5*4 

5k' 

M /6 


AIIM Suppitan 
Atpro-NIdNilii 
Am. Bric. Foods 


Avon Produeu 
Boochim Group 


Brit. Cocoa B Ch. 
Bm. Oruf Hms. 
Brookt Bond *B’ 
CoIf.'Palmdivo 
Col. Sufar RoT. 
Exprou Dry. 'A' 
Fitch Lovoll 
Golgy 

Gonaril Foods 

Gcnaral Mills 

Glaxo 

Hsinx 

Horllclu 

Llabln 

L'Oraal 

Motta 

Nat. Canninc 
Naitla 


Proctar Gamble 
Ranki-Hovl. 
Rcckitt B Colm 
Roit Group 


SmKhs' Food 
Splilara 
Tate B Lyle 
Unlcate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United BiKults 

Motora, Aircraft 
British Motor 
Catarplllar Tract 
Chrysler 
Citroen 


^loi, 

Ooe.. 

6 . 1967 


4* 

itn 

SI26*a 
49/1'a* 
Fr.224 

15^ 

|4l*a 

SA4n 

x. 

Fr.S.4085 

868*4 

132*. 

76/- 

844 

39/7*. 

14/- 

Fr.l3l0 

L820D 

50/- 

Fr.S.2450 

Fr.l36 

892 

28/4*. 

37/6* 

7/10*. 

18/4*. 

26/6 

12/7*. 

34/6* 

47/To'. 


Change Yield 
on Dec 

week 6 


-•3d 

+94 

-IJ*'. 

■^64 

-l/l'a 

-.IS 
+ !•* 
•0 30 
h7*Hl 

3>4d 

f IS 

+2*4 

3d 

IO'mI 
+ 22 
i 110 
I6d 
115 
4 2 
+ 2 ». 

- I/I*. 

l*id 
+ 4'«I 

4'.d 
6d 
49d 
-1/9 
t 1/3 
1/3 


Oowty Group 
Dunl^ 

Fiat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gan. Mts. (Un) 

Ha^eTsiddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 
Levland Motors 
J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 

Michelln ' 8 ^ 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Plrelll*Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

RootM Mtrs. ‘A‘ 

Smiths Indusi 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wiimot-Breeden 

Office Equip., 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gestetner 'A* 
Olivetti Priv 
Ozalld 
Xerox 


Pepor B Publlahinf 
Bowatar Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp B P 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Financial News 
Int. Publishing 
Longmans Gp. ‘A’ 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
Reed Paper 
W H Smith 'A' 
ThomMn Organ 
Wiggins Teape 


51/7*. 

15/^1, 

31/-* 

•44*. 

25/10*. 

31/6 

15/6 

8C.24 

•49 

17/3 

37/9 

34/6* 

20/3 

41/9 


7'mI 
2/3 
t I’. 

' 6 d 
- 9d 
6 d 


l/l*. 

1/6 

- 1/6 

2/9 


Property 

Capital B Counties 
Oty Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A* 
Land Securities 
Lon Cty F'hold 
Lon. Merch. Sea. 
Metropolitan Est B 
St. Martins 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 
S. G. Immobitaire 
Stock Conversn 


8 / 1*1 
36/J 
62/9* 
43/6 
I7/I0*.* 
31/6 
10/10*. 
Ply 14/7*. 
I 8 )l*. 
12/3 

L.604-75 

48/9 



AlHInecBShippiiig 
Anglo Norneu 
Brit, B Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cunard 
Furness Wuhy 
Herlind B Wolff 
Japan Air Llnea 

’^^hifiu 
ocean Steamship 


21/9 

T 

7/4*. 
Y.I160 
H.275 3 

SIS’* 


3 6 
3-3 

1- 9 

V’l 

2 5 
2 6 
6-5 

3 8 
3 2 
42 

2 4 

5 0 
40 
0 9 

3 5 

2 5 

2- 3 

3 0 

3 8 
5 0 
1-2 

45 

16 

2'4 

5 6 

4 0 

6 3 
3 8 
0 5 

5 2 
5 8 
5 0 
2 6 

3 I 

4 S 



7’kI 

4 0 

1 *4 

2 8 

856^ 

1 1*4 

3 5 

Fr.llO 


4 4 

%598’. 

’ 7 *. 

3 1 

21/7*. 

lO'd 

4 2 

38/6 

1/6 

4 1 

L.2793 

- 32 

3 6 

28/4*. 

+ 1/10*. 

3 7 

865*. 

-+2 

1 5 

43/-* 

4 1/3 

3 7 

•46 

4*4 

2 f 

42/iO'i* 

I'd 

S 6 

38/3 

1/3 

3 0 

Y.I2I 

1 

5 0 

68/1 

-2/9 

3 5 

4^-* 

-9d 

3 6 

•di7 

+ ’■ 


Fr729 

10 

1 6 

Y.205 

16 

3 7 

Fr 125-8 

2 2 

4 3 

L.e005 

-68 

2 5 

46/6 

4*id 

4 7 

6/- 

4*>d 


18/- 

1/- 

4 4 

%4I8 

15 

2 6 

%4J7*. 

^ 3*. 

4 6 

Kr 133 

1 2 

2 7 

15/3 

- i/6 

3 2 

11/10*. 

l'*d 

4 6 

‘y94 

3 

5 3 

8146*4 

t '4 

1 5 

Fr,B.I544 

16 

3 2 

43/6 

2/- 

2 1 

L.i55l 

79 

2 2 

27/3 

3d 

4 2 

8308*. 

! 13*. 

0 3 


5 8 
4 7 
2 0 

4 9 

5 I 
4-4 

6 8 

3 5 

o'.'b 

("> 

6 6 

5 2 

6 8 

4 8 


-67 
-3»# 
+ 1/4*. 


22 


51 


PfioH, 1967 


10 /- 

I4/I0*t 

56/- 

ffU 

107. 

138 

13/6 

63/6 

IS /6 

100/9 

6 / 6 *. 

U/iO*. 


35/9 

20/9 

69/6 

24/1*. 

21/4*. 

21/9 

22/3 

39/7*. 

165-2 

219 4 
30/3 


igton 
Calico Printers 
Carrington B D. 
Coau,Ptns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sawing Cot. 
Snia Viscose PrIv. 
Stevens, J. P. 
Tel|ln 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyella Int. 

VVest Riding 8 V. 


Brit. Amor. Tob. 
Carraru 'B* 


Tobac. 


UtJlltloa/IUIIf 
Canadian Pacific 


Chufoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 


Kansal Elac P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoac. Tniito 
Alllanct Trust 
Atlas Elac. 

B.E.T. ‘A’ DfTd. 
British Aaaau 
Cable I WirelaH 
Foreign B Col. 
Globe Tel. B T. 
Industrial B Gon. 
Intarunia 


Price, Changt Yield 

Dec oe Dec. 

6,1967 wook 6 

•ITe -*a 

29S[t*a -M 

miN -liPad 

Fri^lQSO 

•SI*. -S 


w 

M. 


Galeries Lcfayccte Fr.i 88 -1 


52/4*. 

20/10*. 

Fr.B.23aO 


Ff.899 
L.373 75 

S ^’s 
l*a 

8A.4 40 

If 


10 ^- 
Fr749 S 

^s 

26/6 

25/- 

I 8 /I*i 


+ 12 *. 

ziS 

:r 

-45 

- 6 d 

- 2 / 10 *. 

-I0*sd 

-40 

^•sd 

-I 25 

zr 

-I-0-2 

+ 12 
- 20 *s 
+9d 
3-6 

+•'/" 

-7*.d 

- 2/6 

-1/3 


Testllea, Clothing 
A.K.U. 


PI.57 6 -0-6 

-3d 


S/- 

53/6* 

22 /- 

10/10*. 

Y.79 

Y.I09 

12 /- 

62/3 

m 


I 

„9d 

-1/9 

-1C 


-2 
-4 
+ l*nl 
- 6 d 

-I/- 


+4*sd 
-3d 
18/6 -l*sd 

70/6d -1/6 

72/- +2/- 


8C58*. 2*4 

Y.670 +2 

Y.700 

•32*4 +'. 

Fr.B.2454 -12 
Fr.B.I 6 B 6 -4 
Y.669 -I 

%437 f3 

9:103 +1 


34/3 

r 


-4*.d 


+ 6 d 
-3d 
21/- -3d 

20/9*4 -4*.d 

21/6 -4*.d 

37/1*. -9d 

Fi.182-5 + I 


+ 15 


19/2*4 

FI.U3I 


PI,1I7*. +1 

28/10*. -7*^1 


IT 

Bf 

S'T- 

27 

1- 9 

2 8 

3- 2 

4- 4 

4- B 
3 7 
6-9 
1-8 

5- 4 

2- 9 

5- 6 

3- 4 

6 - 6 

4- 2 
2-4 

2- 3 
2-0 
2-0 

3- 7 
46 

37 

15 

3-2 

3-3 

33 

2-1 

1- 7 
5 5 

5 5 

6 3 

n 

7 8 
S3 
SO 
5 7 

5 7 

(4.J, 

8 9 

6 4 
6 2 

5 8 

3 7 

+ 1 

6 5 

7 5 
6 I 

2- 9 


7-5 
7-2 
5 6 
5 I 
6-0 
7 5 
3-2 
5 8 

2- 9 

3- 3 
5-3 

2 5 
3-5 
2-8 

3- 4 

3 9 

4- 9 
3 9 
4-3 
0-9 
2-4 


Monty Morkot IndIcoton 

Spot atariing dreppad 1 cant to $2.41 in the weak to Wednaaday 
but it ia atlil trying to find ita naw loual, and fluctuationa ware 
aooantuatad in a thin market. Traaaury bill rata in London ramaina 
uncomfortably doaa to Bank rata daaptta the axpactatlon that the 
B per cant Bank rata may not be psamtainad long, certainly not 
long beyond the Naw Year. New'York Traaaury bill rate roae 
further to Juat under B par cant 




TfOiMiry Bill Tondara 

91-Day 





Amount 


Avaraat 
rata of 

5*«d 

4 3 

Dateef 


Applied 

-2/7*. 

4 1 

Tender 

Ibr 

AllMmant 

- 2 / 1 *. 

--I /6 

4 7 

2 3 

1966 

Dec. 

2 

Tl-Ow 

160-(f 

306-9 

1 . 

134 

d. 

6 56 

- 1/6 

3 7 







6 d 

5 8 

1967 






8'4d 

3 4 

Sapt. 

1 

230 0 

364 7 

105 

9-56 

9d 

4 1 

8 

260-0 

410-0 

105 

9-49 

I0*.d 

5 0 

J, 

IS 

210-0 

346-3 

IDS 

9 26 

6 d 

(4 0) 


22 

210 0 

323 3 

107 

4 65 

-1 75 

4-1 


29 

110-0 

335-5 

109 

5-98 

-9d 

10 

Oft. 

6 

210 0 

310-1 

109 

6 65 




13 

210 0 

320-3 

109 

6 19 




20 

230-0 

296 9 

114 

692 

-9d 

... 


27 

2100 

337 0 

114 

6-36 

+ 1/6 

4 4 

Nov. 

3 

210 0 

137-0 

117 

1-91 

-3d 

5 3 


10 

250 0 

345-5 

127 

3-10 

+ l'd 

7-2 

,, 

17 

250-0 

3418 

128 

S-IO 

-3d 

6 8 


24 

250 0 

4120 

151 

0-82 

-4'ul 


Dae. 

1 

200-0 

411-9 

151 

0-91 


Allotted 

Tender 

iMua 

at Mix. 

Out- 

Rata* 

landing 

% 

1240 0 

SI 

1830-0 

49 

1890 0 

46 

1980-0 

47 

3.020-0 

57 

3,040 0 

69 

3.060-0 

65 

3.000-0 

78 

3A60-0 


57 

45 

72 

72 

47 

17 


34300 
1990-0 
1930-0 
1910 0 


* On Dacambar lit, tender* for 91-day bills, at £98 2i. Id. tacurad 
17 per eaet, highar tandart being allottad In fulL The offer lor 
thb weak wai for £200 mllHon 9l4ay MHi. t 


Prlcai, 1917 


Prioa. 

Chai^ 

Yield 


4 


Dec. . 

on 

-Bea 

Hub 

(AW 


6.1967 


-,6 


260 

llf- 

SSmuSST**^ 

ahmYp. 

(ir.3ri 

-lS-9' 

+3d 

29 

3-6 

nh 


WHUam Baird 

-1/9 

68 

31/- 


Battobell 

Beokart 

^0*. 

:!4 

4.4 

6-6 

z 

Briciah Match 

43/6 

-6d 

S-l 

!!(£• 

Brltldi Oxygen 

'St 

-9*4d 

50 

1? 


BmiahRe^. 

12/9 

-6d 

62 

It* 

Cope Allman 

10/- 

-9d 

6-0 

aft 

20/4*. 

OaLaRua 

31/6 

-6d 

4 7 

£ 

17/7*. 

H^^harf 
Hudaen't Bey 

44/3 

+ 1^- 
-1/6 

54 

59 

25 

si- 

25/^4 

Inchcape 

C. Iceh 

m 

-Id 

+1 

4-7 

S3 


Ji? 

Johnson Macthay 
LMon InduitriM 

•lor. 

:K: 

28 

93*. 

76^4 

Minnau M. B M. 

192*4 

+’- 

V4 

115 

119 

Mituil 

Y.I25 

-1 

5 6 

12/6^4 

IWI*. 

Pillar Holdings 
Saara'A’ 

10/4*.* 

-6d 

62 

26/9 

17/1*. 

aa/- 

~lh 

5 7 


li/10*. 

19/4*. 

ScaatiM 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner B Nawall 
Union Carbide 

16/6 

22/- 

-9d 

-6d 

41 

S 4 

S? 

29/4*. 

45*. 

34/10*. 

84r. 

+ 4 ™ 

6-1 

4-1 



United Glau 

8 /- 

+ l'id 


iy /6 

Wilklnion Swd. 

3S/T 

+3d 

3'9 



Oil 




657 

513 

AgulOlna 

Brit. Patrolaum 

Fr.589 

- 4 

1 9 

71/3 


66/3* 

^3/6 

(n) 

69/6 


Burimh Oil 

65/9 

-.2/9 

Vs 

210 

Cla. Patroles 

Fr.l64 

6 

3 6 

76 

58*4 

Gulf OH 

875*4 

+ 1*4 

2-9 

49 

39*4 

Mobil OH 

844*. 

Fri.2070 


45 

2218 

1440 

PatroAna 

18 

43 

£ 21 «. 

£\4h 

Royal Dutch 

ai*> 

f'4 

3 7 


35^0*. 

Shall TranuMit 

Sun. OH Calif. 


;r 

4-0 

3 9 

64*1 

47U 

Sun. OH Indiana 

852*4 

-»4 

3 6 

69H 

60 

Sun, OH N.J. 

865*4 

- 1 *. 

5 2 

82*. 

6 r. 

Texaco Inc. 

88 V. 

+3*. 

3 3 



Cold Mlnoa—Ptnanco 



12 / 10*1 

68 ^ 

£15**14 

Ashanti 

12 /- 

+7'.d 

i"s 

3 3 

103/9 

04*4 

OFSIT 

Anglo^marlcan 




21 / 1*1 

Charter Cons. 

?^I 0 *. 

- 6 d 

28 

IQ5/4>t 

Com. Gold Fids. 

+ 10/7*. 

3 1 

165/- 

91/10*1 

General Mining 

ISO/- 

+ 10 /- 

5-4 

280/- 

127/- 

170/- 

81/10*. 

J’burg, Cons. 

Rand selection 

Ilf 

+ 15/- 

+ 14/4*. 

2 8 
3-7 

142/6 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

Mlnoa B Mataie 

+ 10/3 

3 7 


36*. 

25 

Alcan Alum. 

fC.27>4 

f 2 


34IQ 

2387-5 

AIuuuIim 

Fr.SJ3l0 

125 

21 

57*4 

42*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

849*. 


3 9 


5S5. 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/3 

-I'rf 

15 5 

53 

Anaconda 

846^ 

*4 

5 4 

46/6 

T 

C.A.S.T. 

36/- 

-3/- 

5 5 

616 

Corn'd Tin Smelter. 

60/- 


5 8 

£18*4 

£11*14 

De Beer. Defd. 

£18*4 

T't 

3 5 

93*. 

82 

Faloonbridge 

8C.87 

t*4 

... 

116*. 

83*4 

Inter. Nickel 

8116*. 

+ 1*4 


51*4 

36*1 

Kennecott 

842*4 

— '1 

+7 

17/1*. 

5/11*4 

28/3 

Lonrho 

15/7*1 

-4*4d 

6 6 

^J- 

Mount lu 

46/- 

+ 6 d 

(II 0) 

83 1 

59*. 

54*. 

44 

Penirroya 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Fr.80 

•51*4 

-0 6 
+ 3*4 

3 9 
17 

93/- 

36/9 

90/3 

+3/3 

2 2 

42/6 

^6 

30/6 

Rhokana 

39/6 

- 2 /- 

17 4 

51/6 

Roan Sel. Trust 

77/6 

•/- 

10-66 

l5/- 

§? 

Selection Trust 

111 /-* 

+ 1/6 

28 

1094 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.6.1040 

-36 

3 3 

76/- 

43/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Ptantatlona, Etc. 

67/- 

-4/- 

14-711 

4/6 

2/4*. 

Awam Corn'd. 

2 / 10 *. 

. 3d 

13-0 

65/- 

49/- 

Com. T. B Lnd. 

64/- 

+ 1 /- 

12-5 

33/1*. 

mv* 

Guthrie 

31/(Pi 

3/i*4 

16/6 

-l*.d 

11-3 


3/2*4 

Highindi. B Low. 
Jokai 

’” 6 d 

/r >4 

3/4*1 

Plantation Holdgi. 

2/4*. 


15 6 


Kay Money and Arbitrage Rataa 
London: December 6 


Bank Rata % 

Burootarllng dapoelu 

(from 6 *.%, 18/11/67) 8 

(In Paris)- 

Dapoalt ratoe: 

2 days' notlu 8 

7 dey*' notlu: 

3 months' 7*i 

Clearing banks 6 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 6*4 

Troaaury Mila 4-99 

Loul authorities 8 

Caru.orDopoalt 5 50 

3 months' finod: 

Storlingi 

Leal authorities 7*4 

Spot rate 82-41 

Finance houses 7 * 4-8 

Forward discount 

7 days' 

(3 months’): 1 <4 cant. 

Intorbank rata 7*4 

Forward covar 

3 months* 

(3 montfia'): 

TrooMiry Bllla 7 *i 4 

Annual Int. cut 2 *i 4 % 

Euro-dollar dopoelut 

Invaatmant eurrancyt 

7 days' notice 5*4 

3 months' 6 *. 

Investment 8 25*i% pram 

Covorod Arbitrago 

In fevour of 1 

Margine (3 moatin') 

LaKwaak% TWiwMk% 

Troamry BlWa 
EumoiollBr/MK local 

London l**n Loi^ 

auchartey laana 

N.York *4 N.York 

Biire doMar/Bnro itorllitg 

London “w K York **• 

Undofapad Atbltraga Harglna (7 da|M0 
■piwdeUBr/UKlBUtl 

autharlty foam 

Lbndpn Vss Londgn 

Btiroi dalier/lniarhaBlt 

London Vis London 2Y 
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Pujtzidd by international trade?] 


Little wonder. As interna- 
tional trade has eapa'nded, it 
has become tncreeiilngly com* ^|| 
ptex. No longer is exchange a simple 
matter of import and export. Today 
international commerce may also in¬ 
volve joint ventures, technological col¬ 
laborations, tricky triangular trades. 
These things often involve such com¬ 
plicated and variegated matters as 
patent or partnership law, interna¬ 
tional financing, real estate arrange- 


ments, acquisition 
local labor and/or sup* 
^Fpiies, and soon.Puzzling problems, 
these. 

Yet there is a particular kind of 
company that has evolved over the 
years which is specifically suited to 
handle these kinds of problems. The 
company Is Sumitomo Shoji. an in¬ 
ternational concern operating from 
Japan but with 60 offices in 41 coun¬ 
tries abroad^ Staffed by almost 
6Q00 skilled specialists, Sumitomo 
Shoji has enormous expertise in 
almost every area of economic ao 
tivity. As a member of the prestigi 
OUs SuirMtomo Group, Sumitomo 
Shoji wheels and deals in cot 
ton and chemicals, rolling 
stock and real estate, steel 


and sundries, and dozens of other 
products. It*s a one-source service 
organization with affiliated banking, 
insurance, and warehouse facilities. 
Pius shipping and delivery facilities 
to move your goods wor|d-wide at 
minimum cost. 

Find out what we know, who we 
know, and how we can help. Write 
C.P.O. Box 1524, Tokyo, Japan. 

♦ 

SUMITOMO SHOJI KAISHA. LTD. 



1 <WI»l.-*WiHTW9<t TOKYO 


Felih Tpffolski fy F^ih Ti^pphii, Number i in u stria from the BcllantiM Col‘ 


feliks Tbpolski drtnks Scou^, he dtviks BcUlcuuiiie*s,\ 
Hesomething. d 

Oae^theworld s truly great portraitists knowsagreat The whisfy that takes pride in its lOOyear old recipe. 
cotch whm he tastes one. Ballaotiae’s—a master- ThewhisfybywhichallotherScotchwhiskiesareiudged. 

piece. Ballantine sis the smooth, light whisfy-born Taste Ballantine's. It's renowned throughout tL world 
and bred in the hills and glens of Scotland. The whisfy by people who know^reat Scotch. 
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At half-mast 

Britain's ghastly overseas trade 
deficit in November was not 
simply the result of the dock 
strikes. It was the 6nal epitaph 
on the mistaken economic policies 
which Mr Callaghan pursued, 
particularly after July, 1966, page 
H17 Even now, the Treasury 
is not entirely consistent in its 
latest analysis of the prospect 
ahead, page 1155 


One can heat five 

Britain’s friends in Europe haven’t 
managed to work out an agreed 
way of insisting on negotiations 
with Britain. So don’t count on 
Monday’s meeting in Brussels, 
page 1121. 




The king fails 


King Constantine failed to get the 
Greek colonels out because he had 
the popularity but they had the 
power where it mattered, page 
1131. 


Buccaneering 


The economic arguments for 
starting again to sell arms to 
South Africa will not necessarily 
be the decisive ones with the 
British Government, page 1122. 


Count us out 

The most popular cuts the 
Goveinmctu could make would 
be on Mr Healey’s defence spend¬ 
ing—but they would be the end 
of the road for Britain as any¬ 
thing but just another European 
power, page iii8. 


Por the public executioner 

A list of the cuts in public expen¬ 
diture which Mr Jenkins ought— 
and ought not—^now to make, 
page 1119. 
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The clumsy intrusion last week¬ 
end of the American Treasury 
'*nder-secrctary into the Basle 
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page 1156. 
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Devaluation and Gold 

Sir —The present situation, after Mr Aubrey 
Joncb*s speech has laid bare the possibility 
of a further future devaluation of the pound 
with its involved threat to the dollar, recalls 
what was written in The Economist of May 
8oth: 

The obvious course her< would be large 
mutual .credits between a gold abstainers* 
club ; that is to say among countries who 
agree that they will not settle their credit 
balances with each other by withdrawing 
gold from^ each other’s international reserves 
. . . this might eventually lead to the 
demonetisation and downgrading of gold 
itself. 

The price of gold is maintained at its 
present level wholly by monetary demand; it 
is an administered price par excellent e It 
represents a form of liquidity of which the 
iroduction involves a waste of real resources, 
ts employment as a monetary reserve tends 
to destroy inteniational co-operation when it 
is most needed. Gold hoarding impoverishes 
the developing countries. Even if we succeed 
in reshaping the International Monetary Fund 
into some kind of a world central bank there 
would still be -an overwhelmingly strong case 
for demonetising gold. 

How can gold be demonetised? In broad 
outline, by the IMF offering to buy gold, 
from central banks only, in return for drawing 
rights, at the present official price and for a 
limited period, after which the price would 
be lowered cumulatively Simultaneously the 
IMF could offer to sell gold, to anyone but 
central banks, at prices lower than the buying 
price from central banks, also with a pro- 
pamme of price reductions scheduled into the 
uture. Thus there would be a rapid flow of 
gold into the IMF from central banks. As 
the gold woulc automatically be replaced by 
equivalent drawing rights there would be no 
lesscAbig of world liquidity. At first, sales by 
the IMF would be minimal as buyers waited 
for price to fall. But as the IMF selling 
irice came down private hoards would be 
roken up and sold—^probably only to central 
banks because industrial users would be hold¬ 
ing off. The dissolution of the hoards would 
thus add to ihc drawing rights of central 
banks. Finally, as the IMF selling price came 
down, its gold stocks would flow out into 
industrial use: both official buying and selhng 
prices would fall below the industrial price. 
Gdld would have been syphoned out of 
monetary employment, public and private 
boards would have been dissolved, and gold 
would be restored to its more rational employ¬ 
ment of providing ornamentation for beautiful 
young women and watches for elderly gentle¬ 
men —Yours faithfully, Henry Smith 

Vice-Principal, 

Oxford Ruskin College 

Foot and Mouth 

Sir—^Y ou have been misinformed (December 
and). Very dehniteiy foot and mouth is not 
tolerated by the Argentine lanchers, of whom 
1 am one and run 25,000 head of British 
breed cattle 

BaRYri^ wc arc obliged to vaccinate every 
End there is a special depart- 

]ed ill '!' 
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iTient of the Ministry of Agriculture that con¬ 
trols and enforces compulsory vaccinadon. 
Its inspectors visit the ranches and e^y after 
they are satisfied that one has conq^lied with 
the regulations will they issue their cert^- 
cat|es; they even go to the ^lengths of talking 
away the empty bottles of vaccine as a furdier 
control. Every time one sends cattle td market 
or to the abattoir they have to be accom^ 
panied by a ceitibcate; inspectors stop the 
lorries on the road to see that these certincates 
are in order before allowing them to proceed 
on their journey. 

Should a rancher by chance send an infected 
animal to market his ranch is immediately 
closed and not until all trace of infection has 
been eradicated is he allowed to send cattle 
to market.—Yours faithfully, 

Buenos Aires William Hope van Deurs 

Sir —In your interesting survey of foot and 
mouth disease (December 2nd) certain assump¬ 
tions and accusations were made which I 
believe to be debatable. 

There is no evidence whatever that dairy 
stock arc suffering from too close breeding 
through artificial insemination. Too much out- 
breeding and haphazard use of non-consan- 
guineous sires in many herds would be a more 
valid criticism, if any were to be made 

The criticism of breed societies in the con¬ 
text it was made is sheer nonsense. To suggest 
there is an obsessional concentration on 
appearance alone in the assessment of beef 
cattle is the product of an imagination which 
has neither scientific nor practical knowledge 
of beef cattle. 

The alleged groundswell of criticism said 
to have been built up against breed societies 
is equally false. Never has there been greater 
co-operation than there is at this time between 
veterinary and scientific bodies by breed 
societies and their development committees.— 
Yours faithfully, John Young 

King*s Lynn, Norfolk 

Teaching Hospitals 

Sir —In your comment on the Health Services 
and Public Health Bill (December 2nd) your 
remarks on the clinical experience available 
to the students at the London teaching hospi¬ 
tals do less than justice to these institutions 
and arc based on assumptions which would 
not be accepted by many people closely con¬ 
cerned with the problems of medical 
education. 

Whilst it may be true that to an extent 
the l^ndon teaching hospitals, all of which 
through their medical schools are an integ^ 
part of London University, act as reference 
centres for patients with rare and difficult 
diseases, the majority of patients in their 
wards represent a cross-section of the usual 
type of diseases and disorders requiring hos¬ 
pital treatment, and this is incregiingly so 
with the assumption py these hospitals of 
district responsibilities. Furthermore, to meet 
the very criticism implied in your jouMal» fof 
many years these hospitals have developed 
close liaisons with neighbouring regional bemrd 
hospitals, so that students can won and study 


advantageoi] 
between the teaching and regional board hos¬ 
pitals is not clear, and this is a held in which' 
it seems to many diat there is room for 
open-minded experiment. 

Your assumption that undergraduate students 
are best taught on a range of patients 
accursitely reflecting the incidence of disease 
in the community is one whidi requixei'foill- 
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ment. Certainly in their pre-qualihcation 
^tuejUes students must be brought ipto <;o|itact 
with parents wifli* common aikbeiiti^ It 
must be recalled ihat the aim ef 
qualification training is not to produce! embryo 
general praotitioiiers^ but young men and 
women who«urideistand the dmg^oris and 
management of disease procestes in: hiodem 
terms and who ase capable of ecMtinuing to 
educate themselves in the years ahead. Very 
often the study of a patient with an unusual 
disease is of far greater value in an educational 
sense than the repetitive study of common 
disorders, in that many such diseases illustrate 
disease processes and disturbances of function 
in a manner'artiich emphasises their funda¬ 
mental importance in a whole range of con¬ 
ditions. whilst the type of clinical material 
available to th^ under^duate is important, of 
far greater importance is the manner in which 
it is presepted to him and the way he is 
taught to think about disease processes and 
sick individuals.—^Vours faithfully, 

L. P. Lb Quesne 
Department of Surgical Studies, 
London, Wt The Middlesex Hospital 

Vietnam 

Sir—^A fter a lather optimistic view of the 
American-Vietnamese war (December 2nd), 
you conclude : '*The Americans are not the 
French.” 

How right you are! We French had on 
the* spot twice less men, ten times less navy, 
30 or 40 tin^s less airplanes and practically 
no helicopters. But wc kept, during our war, 
the whole country for years, from the 
Chinese frontier to the south, plus all Cam¬ 
bodia and and not only part of a 

fraction of the south. 

Besides, fighting the same Ho Chi Minh 
and communists we were considered, by 
Americans, as selfish, naughty colonialists 
while they, evidently, arc self-sacrificing 
angels, defending liberty, democracy, etcetera 

Of course that, also, makes a great differ¬ 
ence.—^Yours faithfully, F. H. Marco 

Paris 

Teachers 

Sir—O ne minor point concerning the cam¬ 
paign of the NUT against unqualified 
teachers (December 2nd). As I undeiatand it, 
there is no intention to remove from the 
classroom students on teaching practice and 
foreign language assistants. 'Aese woik as 
teaching ancillaries. Nor is there any intention 
of refusing to work with qualified exchange 
teachen. 

On the other hand there seems a definite 
need to tighten up the Department of Educa¬ 
tion and Science’s spoken test of English for 
Asiatic teachers degreed from their native 
universities. A teacher needs a fluent command 
of English and this mapy of these iqunigx^ts 
have not got. Refusal to employ them Is not 
a case of colour prejudice, but is rimply an 
attempt to safeguard the education of pupils. 

One final point: if a working party is to 
consider the system of differential ** points ” 
affecting salaries as between primary and 
secondary lobopls, perhaps the same party 
"cohld consider the alternative wage and 
career projects of degreed sixth form masters 
and housemasters as against pnm»xy school 
coUege trained teachers, the vast majority of 
whom are women. Schools have to compete 
in a competitive labour world,—^Youn laith- 
fuliy, Rhodes Boyson 

HcadouMaer, 

London^ N 3 Highbury Sahoo) 


m FosryAOB idr rn mcohomsst fato at Haw tors, n.t 

wMklE emy Baturdajr. Sity-two umM a tmt in London, mnnnd. 
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MIAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


2S ST JAMES'S STREET 
LONDON SW1 

T9l»iihon§, 01-930 6165 
Uhx 24344 


Dear Chairman 

Management Appointments 

Have you thought that the manager you want is very happily placed where he is and secure 
in his job ? 

When you have an appointment to fill in your top management, how would you set about finding him ? 

Do you feel that you can cut your way through all the mass of advertisements for such people 
and really attract the attention of the man you arc looking for ? 

What about people in senior management abroad who would never see your advertisements in the 
British Press ? Do you ever try to reverse the brain drain ? 

The Economist, with its exclusive readership in the highest levels of management in Britain, 
Europe and America, could help you in solving this problem. 

That is why The Economist offers this single prominent page to you; it can produce your man. 
Use it with confidence. 

Yoots sincerely, A 

yU . j, \ 

Advertisement Director. 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p,a. and above. 


Enquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


V 
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How to lose weight 
and work harder. 



ret; 


If you buy electric motors^^ou know they've been 
losing a lot of weight lately. A 5 h.p. motor that 
used to weigh 200 lbs. can now be a third or more 
lighter—and still produce the same 5 horse power. 

Aluminium has a lot to do with this. Progressive 
manufacturers like 

Newman Industries, English Electric, 

Urook Motors, Crompton Parkinson 


are making smaller, lighter, more efficient motors 
than ever before. And they're using our aluminium 
to give you more work for every pound of weight. 

These companies have discovered how a motor 
can lose weight and work harder. We hope that 
in the future they'll find ways to use even more 
aluminium in the motors you buy. Because light¬ 
weight motors are better for all of us. 


Aluminium in action 


A 

^LCAN 


Alcan (UKI'LimItod. Alcan Aousn. 30 Borkoloy Square. London. W.1 
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Ancient 

and 

Modern 

At Winchester five stone*cMed pittars were 
epiitting uhtler hundreds of tons of pressure from; 
the superstructure.The ancient pillars-of Norman 
construction converted to Perpendicular in the 
fourteenth century>were restored with the help 
of themodern technique of grouting. 

PFA-the versatile by*product of our pulverised 
fuel burning power stations-play^d a major role 
and helped to produce a penetrating, easily 
pumped grout whjch solidified in the stonework, 
knittii^ together the rubble Inside each pillar, 

FFA has also been used with great auccaas qt 
. Norwich Cathedral andlor many olilM citing 
jobs in connection with dams and embankments. 

It has other importaht usOs in reducing the cost 
of roadbuilding and in making better and cheaper 
concrete. Your Regional Ash Marketing Officer 
will be pleased to advise you. 



THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
BY-PRODUCT 
OF BRITAIN'S 
POWER 
STATIONS 


PFA Marketing Officers 
South Eastern 

Bankaide House, Sumner Street 
London SE1 

South Western 
16-23 Oakfield Grove Clifton 
Bristol 3 

Midlands 

C.E.G.B. Haslucks Green Road 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwicks 

North Eastern 

P.O. Box 1 77 Merrion Centre, Leeds 2 

North Western 

Central Electricity House 

826 Wilmslow Road. Manchester 20 

General Enquiries to 

The PFA Marketing Officer, C.E.G.B. 

Sudbury House, Newgate Street 

London EC1 

Scottish Enquiries to 
S.S.E.B., Cathcart House 
Inverlair Avenue. Glasgow S4 
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Tees*Side,the heart of the fas 

. . . Where sided by a progressive river possessing the most modem port facilities in G 
Britain, opportunities abound for firms to expand 

A rapidly growing network of new roads, urban motorways, and extensive developr 
of rail borne facilities, provides Tees-Side*s industry with unparalleled communications 
other major industrial centres. The new Tees-Side Airport which is fast gaining recognitioi 
an international airport, also offers extensive services for the rapid movement of passer 
and freight within the United Kingdom and abroad. 

To films seeking expansion, Tees-Side offers a wide choice of excellent sites, var 
fiom under one acre to over three hundred acres. The region is also well sert^ed with mo 
light industrial estates offering new factories to rent or to purchase. Generous grants 
available from the Board of Trade towards the cost of new factories, and the purohise of i 
and machinery. 



FOR eXPANSICl 

For fuller information apply to; SmlOMit ni NMliltr OfflMr, rMi4Mi M 



wing industrial region in Great Britain! 

Due to increftsing redundancies caused by the natural trend in our basic industries to seek 
her automation and streamlining of processes, there exists on Tees-Side today a vast 
urce of hard working, adaptable labour. Industrial relations on Tecs-Side are unquestionably 

best in Great Britain. ... . *1. 

To the 650,000 people living in the Greater Tccs*Sidc area, the close proximity to the 
i^irial and urban areas of mile t^oh mile of b^utiful countryside . . . provides an 
luallcd combination of job and leisure opportunities. , „ ^ 

Add to these advantages, the development of new schools; colleges; a university, excellent 
ate and local authority housing, and visionary town centres, with built-in recreational 
iplexes, an^ traffic-free shopping precincts . . . then you have a number of good reasons 
Tecs-Side holds the most promise as a region in which to build your new factory, or in 
ch lo live and work. 




IDE 

ITH VITALITY 

It BMrt. la Darltagtai Itraat, Tkonahy-M-Ttai. Tetaplwm: Itaattai 67ttt8/9 
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All roads 
lead to 
Japan 

The roads of +he worid, and 
the airways and Ihe seaways, 
w I II be filled with people; and 
governments ond businesses, on 
their way to Japan in 1970. If 
you plan to be here too for the 
Japan World Exposition, Osoka, 

1 970 (EXPO VO), let us show you 
how easy it would be. Nichimen 
can take care of everything for 
you- “design and construction of 
your display, formalities, staff, 
advertising, and anything else 


that might come up. 

Such work is smiplu tor us. 
With 70 branches, 3,600 em¬ 
ployees around the world, and 
an annual sales volume of nearly 
£600 million, we are among 
Japan s largest trading compan¬ 
ies. Naturally, this has given us 
friends and experience in almost 
any field you can imagine, in¬ 
cluding raw materials, finished 
goods, investments, overseas con¬ 
struction, import and export of 


technology, and mar\y others 
All tf'iis it. at your disposal, to 
Hiokc^ o rooring success of your 

disploy ut EXPO VO or any 
other projects you may have in 
mind. Just write us, or phone your 
local Nichimen representative. 
You'll find him in almost any 
phone book, and he'll be reody 
to give you the personal, inter¬ 
ested service that has become our 
distinguishing trait, no matter 
what the size of your business 


8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd* 

C.P.O.B*! IS, OMka, Japu Cakte: "NICHIMEN 08AEA*' 

Laaim: Nichimen Co., London Braneh/Towar Block 4, HIHgata House, Ludgata Hill, London, E.C. 4 Hsabatgl Ooutacha Nielilm'Hi 
0.in.b.H/Hamburg 36, Grotto Blolchon 12 DaaaaaMorf: Oouttcha Nichiman O.m.b.H./Ouattaldorf. Immarmannatratta 13 Bratttlt: 

a ltar S.A./24 Avnue Marnix, Bruttalt 5 Paris: Nicliimon Franco $.A./231, Rue Saint Honors, Paris Mr lUlaaa: Nichimen Italia S.p.AV 
Europe 7. Milano ^ ~ 
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A vice president uf the International Division of The Bank of California carries the ball to Howard Boone, 
Regional Manager of Cargill, Inc., San Francisco, shown here beside 
dock facilities for handling copra imported by Cargill. 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 


For import-export, the only tri-state national bank in the U. S. 
carries the ball best. The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal 
with market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri-state 
offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget Sound to 
Southern California. On both coasts our International Division and 
Bank of California International, New York, are staffed with experts 
on every aspect of international banking. 

The Bank of Galifornia*8 International Division, in addition to 
its direct service to all major Pacific Coast seaports, maintains a Far 
East Representative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices, developed over a century of in¬ 
ternational banking. 

Bank of California International has affiliates in Taiwan and 
Guatemala and a staff of seasoned international bankers, empowered 
to make a fast decision on banking problems anywhere in the world. 

Depend on The Bank of California and Bank of California. Inter¬ 
national to carry the ball for you. 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
International Division 
Head Office: 400 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 
Phone: (415) 981-3000 
Cable: “BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in: California, Oregon,Washington 

Member F. D. 1 , C. 

Bank of California 
International 
Two W,U Street 
New York, New York 10005 
Phone; (212) 9$2-5700 
Cable: “BANkOFCALA" 
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What's the tie-up between Jobling 
and man - made fibres? 


( 

C ' ' 


Whenever science and industry combine, we're ueuaily 
around. And the bigger the set-up, the more we're in 
evidence^ Because our resources are on a scale that 
match the requirements. In l.C.I’s research into man¬ 
made fibres, to cite just one example, 'Pyrex' Brand 
laboratory glassware is standard use. And it s not only 


in quantity plus quality that we can offer our unique 
formula borosIKcate glass. Diversity's our strong point, 
too. From chemistry to cookery, dairy to brewery, Pyrex 
is doing all sorts of jobs supremely well. 

James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Sunderland. 

Telephone: B7251. Telex: 53146. ® Ragiswcd Tmda 


PYREX® IS JOBLINGLASS a material success in industry today 





I (ononiist 


December 16,1967 



At Half-Mast 


Hritain*s horrendous visible trade deficit of £153 million in 
November followed a deficit of £107 million in October, and 
compares with what must now be called the average monthly 
mini-deficit of £45 million which the wicked Tories left 
behind them in 1964 . Three things need to be said about 
these figures. 

First, they spell the final epitaph on the economic policies 
which Mr Wilson’s Government pursued from their accession 
in 1964 down to last November i 8 lh, and particularly on 
the policies of July, 1966 . The theory behind those policies 
was that all that was needed to make Britain more competi¬ 
tive was simply that internal demand should be squeezed until 
“ we have a little more unemployment and live within our 
means.” The conventional wisdom ignored the view of most 
professional economists that a main additional trouble was that 
the exchange rate of sterling was overvalued. It rejected as 
quite wild the more unorthodox view that, so long as sterling 
remained overvalued, any dose of supposed salvation by 
deflation would act mainly in curbing industrial investment 
and depressing activity in the natural growth industries ; so 
that, once the country began to pull itself out of the recession 
and of the very temporary dampening of imports that went 
with it, the deflation was liable to leave us even more uncom¬ 
petitive than before. 

History is going to judge that this second and supposedly 
unorthodox school proved right. The basic truth that emerges 
from the last few months of pre-devaluation trade figures is 
that, after ail the purposive redeployment, the British people 
Here leaner, and hungrier only for imported goods, and rede¬ 
ployed only in the sense that they were able to sell fewer 
exported goods abroad, than they were before the squeeze 
started. The slow recovery in internal demand since last 
midsummer has seen the British people starting to march up 
the hill in slightly worse nick than when poor, bemused Mr 
Callaghan had started marching them down to the bottom 
of the hill twelve months before. It is true that the awful final 
figures for October and November must be partly corrected 
for the Liverpool dock strike (which ended on October 30 th 
but still affected some of the November figures) and for the 
much more partial London dock strike (which lasted until 
November 27 th), and for some of the accounting factors 
that affected imports arriving after devaluation on November 
iBth, and for all the other distortions discussed on page 1155 . 
But it is important that none of tlus should be allowed to 
obscure the basic trend : especially important in view of 


the second thing that now needs to be said. 

This second thing is that, all through the period since 
July, 1966 , Mr Wilson and his ministers have been lament¬ 
ably misleading both the British people and (perhaps more 
serious) themselves. All those fine phrases that ring down 
memory alley, about “ we have turned the corner,” “ we are 
paying our way,” that the ship can proceed “ steady as she 
goes,” that the great achievement of this government has 
been to cure the basic underlying deficit the Torie.s left 
behind them, down to the claims even last month that 
devaluation was a “ planned operation,” and even after 
devaluation that Britain had come within an ace of balanc¬ 
ing its accounts at the $ 2.80 rate—in all these words Mr 
Wilson and Mr Callaghan, no doubt in order to keep up their 
courage, were in fact whistling shrilly through their teeth. 
Sometimes, because they did not have the latest trade figures, 
they did not know they were spreading falsehoods ; some¬ 
times, because they did have the true latest figures for 
Britain’s foreign exchange reserves even when they were 
publishing grossly misleading ones, they should have known 
that they were doing so. 

The charge about what happened last month must be the 
most serious of all. It is rubbish now to pretend that this 
devaluation was a planned operation, except in the . sense 
that it was planned to come before these dwful November 
figures had to be officially revealed. Britain was swept off 
its exchange rate in a period when its visible trade deficit 
was going above an impossible £ioo million for the second 
month in succession, with its control over that deficit appar* 
ently gone, with its reserv^ nearly gone, with the credibility 
of its Prime Minister and then Chancellor gone. This cre¬ 
dibility of Mr Wilson has been the most serious casualty from 
the inexcusable delay in the devaluation until this November. 
Its consequence is to be seen in the ridiculous nervousness 
about sterling even at its present exchange rate : a nervous¬ 
ness which Mr Wilson can now do little to allay, and may 
indeed stoke up, every time he talks about the opportunities 
open to Britain for dynamic economic recovery. The diffi¬ 
culty before him, when addressing international financial 
opinion, is now the same as that which ^et Hilaire Belloc’s 
unveracious Matilda in her final extremitV : 

For every time she shouted “ Fire! ” 

They only answered *^Utde Liar! ” 

And this leads to the third thing that needs to be said 
this week. This is that, oddly, all the things that it was moon- 
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shine to say when the pound was at $2.80 do happen to be 
reasonable to say now the pound is at $2.40. There really 
is now a prospect of dynamic economic recovery, and of 
achieving export-led expansion, and this really can now 
probably be secured if only the country cuts its internal 
spending so as to live within its means Naturally, however, 
in view of the fibs of the past three years, it is upon this last 
point that foreign attention will be concentrated. It is also to 
it that the attention of Labour ministers and backbenchers 
needs to be riveted. We suggest on page 1119 some of the cuts 
in government expenditure which Mr Jenkins should 
be urged to make. Since we do not believe in sacrificing 
Britain’s contribution to the military defence of hopeful but 
vulnerable countries around the world, none of these cuts 


will be popular with Labour MLPs. But dare one hop^ that 
the publication of the November trade figures may anally 
put them in a readier mood to show enough courage to save 
the country and their party ? The easy excuse that it Ls 
politically impossible to impose charges for things like medi¬ 
cines and false teeth might seem reasonable to those who 
believed that the devaluation of November i8th was just a 
technical escape out of a totally unnecessary strait jacket. 
But in reality, it was an escape from a situation where 
Britain had just run a visible trade deficit of £260 million in 
a mere two months, where the average household in this 
country had just been buying some £7 los more a month ol 
foreign goods than Britain was able to sell goods abroad tu 
pay for. 



Count Us Out 


Mr Wilson's most likely cut in government spending will be the 
most popular - and wrong because it will be irrevocable 


Britain’s battered Government, casting around for savings in 
its own expenditure, could push itself towards a decision 
whicli looks easy but is really very serious : ,the contraction 
of this country’s defence effort into that of an average 
north-west European power that is not much interested in 
what happens in the world outside Europe. If this happened 
it would be impossible (so, at least, one must suppose) for 
the Foreign Srxrctary and the Secretary for Defence to 
lemain in their jobs. Too many of their commitments would 
be broken. But since news of a change for Mr Brown and Mr 
Healey would not cause the slightest political surprise any¬ 
way, it may be that this will simply encourage the Prime 
Minister to put his axe to defence with all the more vigour. 

There is little doubt that swingeing defence cuts would 
be widely popular in Britain. The public has been told for 
years that forces east of Suez arc colonialist, that those in 
Germany arc costly and superfluous, that nuclear weapons 
are immoral, that arms purchased from America arc wrong, 
that arms sales to South Africa and Spain are wrong, that 
the services arc crassly inefficient, and that defence buys u.s 
nothing. It is not just the left wing of the Labour party 
which now believes, openly or covertly, that anything resemb¬ 
ling the current rate of defence spending is actively damaging 
to the national interest. It has become the accepted philos¬ 
ophy. 

Everyone expects Mr Wilson to cut defence well beyond 
Mr Healey’s last, precarious £100 million saving—despite 
denials that any major review of commitments is going on 
at the moment. There is £230 million a year to be saved 
at the present rate of expenditure if Mr Wilson packs up 
everything in the Far East except Hong Kong and demobs 
all the men involved, and if he decides to let Singapore sink 
without the income from its base. If he does make it up to 
Singapore with economic aid he will have to produce a lot 
of money—the Singaporeans had been expecting to cam 
about £250 million from the continued presence of British 
forces until 1975—and he will have no defence capability 
in the Indian Ocean to show for it. Not that that looks like 
bothering most people in Britain. The cancellation of the 
F-iii order, a wind-up in the Persian Gulf, the scrapping 
^tl^.li^iving aircraft-carriers, a faster withdrawal from 
mg^^re, the return of 20,000 men from Germany, all 
mtetbgethcr would probably arouse less public concern than 


any single measure of cntrenclimcnt at home. If all, or some, 
of these do come to pass then it will not be Mr Wilson and 
Mr Jenkins cynically buying off the left wing again. Ii will 
be Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins accurately reflecting the 
temper of the country. 

This temper would be more understandable if the .services 
had been visibly inefficient. But they have not : they have 
been remarkably successful, remarkably cheaply. Take the 
record east of Suez. In 1961 Iraq was forcibly dissuaded 
from occupying Kuwait ; in 1964 Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya were saved from their mutinous armies ; in 1963- 
66 the Indonesian invasion of Malaysia was stopped in its 
tracks. This is a better record of military success than any 
country, except Israel, has had in this decade. 

Naturally all three actions were condemned by progressives 
in this country at the time ; and, naturally, the defence 
ministiy (e.specially under a Labour government) has some¬ 
times seemed almost apologetic at winning. But these were 
all successes, and relatively bloodless ones, for British intci- 
csts. They were also victories for political stability. If the late 
General Qasim (executed by his own troops in 1963) had 
seized Kuwait there could have been a general settling of 
accounts between Persians and Arabs elsewhere in the gulf. 
If the east African mutineers had had their way another 
stretch of the continent might have followed the Congo into 
a shambles. If Britain had not stopped Dr Sukarno in Borneo 
that mountebank would have carved Malaysia up. This is 
what British defence spending has bought. It will not happen 
again if the services are cut any further. 

More than that : Britain’s attitude to defence is a reflec¬ 
tion of the public attitude to the whole of foreign policy. The 
mood is one of careless withdrawal. If there is discussion of 
Vietnam, it has to do with the horrors of war and very little 
with the long-term aim of a sensible policy for south-east 
Asia. It there is discussion of India it has to do with the 
horrors of starvation and very little with the realities of state. 
It will cost Britain some £i5-£20 million a year to maintain 
a police force in the, Persian Gulf, where our oil and our ster¬ 
ling balances arc almost exclusively situated. But the pressure 
of opinion is to withdraw as fast as possible. 

The effective withdrawal from the Indian Ocean has 
already been decided on : that is what the abandonment of 
the Aldabra staging post means. The abandonment was 
hardly notieW, except by the handful of dons who were 
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v^orricd about the island^s ecosystem. So it goes on. If paroch¬ 
ialism is the mark of . a good European^ the British public has 
never been better qualified to enter the common market than 
it has been tliis year. But getting into Europe is not a foreign 
[X>licy. If and when Britain docs succeed in its application at 
Brussels there will still be the problem of defining what 
Europe’s policy towards the rest of the world should be. It 
seems that Britain will go into that argument mule just when 
It seems that France is beginning to claim a wider military in¬ 
terest in the world ; see page 1139. And in any case Britain 
will not enter Europe this year or next. It goes without saying 
that that thought Is now increasingly popular too. 

Britain now seems bemused, lethargic, 'patently unsure 
of itself and what used to be its interests. This may be the 
iiK'vitablc consequence of prolonged economic failure. It is 
probable that the failure is more one of mental energy than 
of economic resources. But one thing should be clear. Any 
liirther, major defence cuts will not be just another step in 
I he long retreat : they will virtually mean the end of a 
(oherent defence system, other than the protection of the 
British Isles themselves inside what remains of Nato. We are 
getting uncomfortably close to ending up as an Iceland witii 
ytj million people. 

It is uncomfortable because a relatively rich, populous, 
educated, and experienced country ought to be doing somc- 
ihirig more positive in the world. This ought not to be the* 
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time for Britain, as well as Europe, to opt out. Britain has 
.shown what can be done ; its past actions have been, wel¬ 
comed by other countries, whose letters of tliaiiks iic in the 
Commonwealth Office ; the British presence happens to bc', 
in most parts between Kuwak and western Australia, more 
acceptable than that of any other power. But the likelihood 
is that the cuts will come and the pull-back will Ix^gin. Pretty 
soon the pull-back will include a final washing of hands 
over Rhodesia ; that is a place, thc^ British would like to 
forget about too. 

The cuts will not be q.uick enough (since ihe F-i 11 is not, 
according to the Minister of Defence for Equipment, to bc 
cancelled for the present) to help the balance of payments 
in the vital first six months after devaluation ; and, in the: 
longer term, the temptation which faces all governments is 
to use defence cuts as an excu.se not to do even more posi¬ 
tive things to encourage the right kind of economic growth. 
For all these reasons The Economist thinks there oughi not to 
bc any major cuts in defence at this time, beyond a limited 
withdrawal from w'<*st Germany in keeping with the new 
Nato force levels. Mr Healey should bc encouraged to fight 
hard for the defence system he himself constructed. W'l* 
sugge.st, below, some belter cuts in government spending. Jhii 
the dominant mood in Britain is willingness to chuck its hand 
in. We do not believe that Mr Wilson, in his present predica¬ 
ment, will stop it happening. 



For the Public Executioner 


Where Mr Jenkins ought, and ought not, to make his forthcoming 
cuts in public spending 


The air is filled wdth promise's that the Government will take 
hard and harsh measures in order to cut back its own spending 
and help make devaluation succeed, but with no details. Yet 
swift actions in this field are now vital. Here is a memorandum 
i)f recomniendalions for the Chancellor, with The Economist 
trying to play fair by being‘reasonably specific. 

First, Mr Jenkins siiould announce that he will bring 
forward his budget, from next April to next February, as Mr 
liutltT did in iqS'J. The Economist made its recommendations 
)n tax policy (generally speaking, raise taxes on consumption 
not on earning) last week ; this article will be devoted to 
i»;ovcrnmrnt expenditure. 

4nti-Parkinson 

Just about a quarter of all spending, both Capital and 
:iirrcnt, of all governmt^nt agencies, both central and local, 
^oes on the wages and salaries of public employees: £3,544 
million in 1966. At the present rate of growth of the public 
service, and of public servants’ pay, £250 million will be 
idded lo central and local government expenditure, in 1966-7, 
md more in 1967-68. 

It is impracticable either lo cut public servants’ pay, or to 
•lop individual civil servants getting their annual rises, or to 
•top normal recruitment. BiU there is a simple and workable 
ormula for cohlaining the rise in the cost of the public 
service, and improving the productivity of those within it, 
vithout imposing an artificial rigidity on its structure. Each 
iiiit of government -each itiinistty, each armed service, each 
ocal authority—should be tofd that its next year’s total w'age 
>ill must hot exceed last year’s. If a local authority wants a 
lew planning officer, it must do without three junior typists. 


There would hav(* lo he an exception in favour of lecruitment 
of teachers: education is the one public service lhat really 
does need to attract more manpow^er. But elsewhere the 
efficiency of the public .service could actually be increased if 
public authorities were forced to balance their spending on 
new manpower and higher pay against savings in other parts 
of their establishments. The largest single area of public 
expentliturc, and the fastest growing, would be contained, 
lo the tune of well over £200 million a year. 

Less for consumers 

The next huge chunk of public expenditure is the more 
than £3,000 million a year which boosts the volume of private 
purchasing power in the shops (e.g. old age pensions, family 
allowances, subsidies on medicines and^ housing and home 
grown food). It is important to bc ready lo swing the axe here, 
because Britain’s big maldistribution of resources compared 
with the more successful economies of continental Europe and 
Japan is that a higher proportion of its gros.s national product 
goes to private consumption and a smaller proportion lo 
private industrial investment. Contrary to most businc-ssmen’s 
myths, llie proportion of Britain’s GNP going to tlirect 
government expenditure on goods and .services (e.g. spending 
on hospitals, roads and schools) is not very diffcrcmt from con¬ 
tinental Europe’s; indeed sina^ Britain spends an above aver¬ 
age amount on defence, direct government civil expenditure 
is actually on the low side. 

Among subsidies lhat need to be cm, it is important that 
the Government should kart chaining 2s each for medical 
prescriptidris again; even cxcui^ing the old and the chronically 
sick from the • charge, this could save over. £40 million. 
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It is no good saying that this is politically impossible, because 
the parliamentary Labour t^aijty would not stand it. During 
their thirteen years of rule, the Conservative parliamentary 
party bit on a lot of unpalatable bullets, including Mr 
Macleod’s policy of giving independence to Britain’s African 
empire ; one of the damaging doubts at home and abroad 
about Labour’s adulthood as a governing party is precisely 
that it is still said to be tejo immature for it to do the sensible 
thing. In the same way, the Wilson (lovernment should 
positively welcome the entirely helpful moves by Conservative 
local authorities to put up rents for tho.se council tenants who 
can afford to pay. And it will be wi.se to give the promised 
increases in family allowances only to poor families, instead 
of spreading them across the board. 

In addition, it will now be right to move over to helping 
British agriculture by import levies, on the common market 
model, instead of by subsidies. This will switch the pattern of 
farming output towards import-saving, as well as raising the 
cost of living ; the latter is necessary in order to bring down 
the ratio of GNP going to consumption. The foot-and-mouth 
disaster may, paradoxically, help to move policy in this right 
direction. 

Tile Government has already decided to ban new imports of 
Argentine beef, thus cutting off supplies of the cheapest beef 
usually available in Britain. Even pretty indifferent English 
beef will be fetching top prices for some months. It would be 
unfair if those farmers who have been lucky.enough not to 
have the disease on their farms were to make extra profits at 
tiu* expense both of their less fortunate colleagues here, and of 
ihv Argentine ranchers. The mechanism for distributing the 
fatsiock deficiency payments (estimated cost for beef £35.8 
million in 1967-68) .should be u.sed to collect a sufficiency pay¬ 
ment, a special tax on the farmers whose profits will have been 
boosted by the disease. Its yield should be diverted to help 
pay the compensation for lost herds, thus reducing this extra 
drain on the Exchequer. 

Nationalised industries 

Next, then, spending on the nationalised industries. 'I'he 
easy activity to cut in them is modernisation and investment. 
But the right things to cut are the enormous current deficits, 
or inflated .schedules of cost, incurred in employing 
unnect\ssary guards and firemen in unnecessary railway trains, 
in stockpiling huge dumps of coal that nobody wants to buy, 
in over-staffing the postal services in rural areas even while 
they ar(‘ sometimes undcr-.staffed in London. Within the 
limits of '' agreements reached with the trade unions 
concerned,” the nationalised indiKStries will say that they arc 
pushing reforms forward on all these points ; but the awkward 
need now is to give up the policy of “ no redundancies.” 
When the Government cuts back the growth industries at 
the beginning of a period of stagnation, the car industry 
.sacks redundant workers whether or not the unions agree. 
When the country is going into a period of expansion as it 
is now, when the growth indu.stries will need extra labour, it 
should be part of the deliberate, remit for declining industries 
in the nationalised sector that in the year ahead they should 
lay off a stated number of the active younger workers whom 
they no longer really need. 

This also applies to the .serni-syndicaliscd docks industry 
(which has at least tme-third more workers than it requires, 
admittedly financed by high port charges rather than by 
government expenditure), and to those parts of tiie aircraft 
industry lhat arc kept alive by taxpayers’ money for the 
manufactilre of uneconomic aircraft. In the latter field, the 
obvious quick cut to make is the Concorde airliner. If the 
French wanted to go ahead with the project, buying the 
engine from Britain, it would probably be right to satisfy 
ihem: with this formula, the saving would be £200 million 
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over the next five years, or £40 million a year. It would 
probably be right to start a new military project to replace 
it, and that would start off at a cost of about £10 million 
at^nually. If the French sued the British government for 
compensation, the worst The Hague Court mi^t award them 
would be about £140 million—but the court would take 
about five years to work out its sums and reach a decision, 
so any payment would not fall due until the early 1970s. 

Another nettle to grasp in the public sector of industry 
concerns the British Broadcasting Corporation. Everybody 
knows that, as television in colour and by satellite spreads, the 
BBC cannot go on financing itself by licence revenue, unless 
the licence fee is to soar to a level where old age pensioners 
will not be able to afford to keep a set. The BBC should 
now be obliged to go over to financing itself mainly from j 
advertisements, thus freeing present licence revenue for the 
C/overnmcnt’.s own coffers, as a perfectly sensible consumption 
tax. 

Other government expenditure 

The cuts we have advocated so far have been designed 
to be real and economically deliberate ones: in the sense that 
they would either free labour directly for transfer into the 
export and other growth industries, or they would put .some 
new burden of unsubsidised expenditure on to con.sumcrs 
(who absorb too large a proportion of GNP at present). The 
more, usual subjects for nominal cuts—defence, road building, 
etc—are popular with govcmmeni, party and Treasury be¬ 
cause many of the economies that arc sometimes announced 
in them arc not real ; they are book-keeping .swindles in 
columns shifted from one year to the next. 

They arc .sometimes also popular for other reasons. This 
i.s particularly true of defence. It is a fair assumption that a 
Labour Government will make more cuts in the nation’s 
defence programme than is really de.sirable ; that is why 
we make no further suggestions here, apart from including 
the defence forces in the anti-Parkinson formula alx>ve. 

On another hard-pressed section of the front, the Secretary 
of State for Education said in his constituency this week that 
” we must economise in central and local government.” It 
looks as though the Government’s all-purpose fall-guy and 
prophet of doom is getting ready to make cuts in education. 
He could postpone the raising of school-leaving age, which is 
due to go up from 15 to 16 in 1971. This would cause the 
maximum social injustice, and the maximum long-term 
economic damage to the country. But unfortunately it would 
make life easier for a lot of educational administrators, so 
Mr. Gordon Walker may do it. 

It might also seem attractive to replace the system of 
grants to undergraduate students in higher education by 
repayable loans. This would in the early years make no net 
saving to public funds, although it would make the accounts 
look healthier with a credit item repayable in the future. L 
\^^ould also deter quite a lot of women, and children of poorer 
parents, from trying to get a higher education, and so relieve 
the pressure on university and college places: if that is what 
the Government wants it had better say so. I’here is a slightly 
stronger case for making postgraduate students repay some 
of the cost of their studies ; but it would laiily rapidly reduce 
the proportion of university students who stay on as university 
staff, as weir as speeding up the emigration of PhDs and 
adding to the pressure for higher pay for dons. The saving 
would be negligible for several years. 

There may be some long-term and fairly small savings to 
be made in higher education, particularly by encouraging 
more students to live at home and by cutting down the somc- 
ffmes lavish provision made for the minority of students lucky 
enough to gejt place.s in halls of residence. The usual fake 
cuts can be made in educational building by pushing some 
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bills on to next year’s accounts. But anything else would be 
a foolish and prcdigal attack on the nation’s future standards 
of knowledge and living. 

In bousing) which still deserves to be a growth industry 
in Britain^ the proper economies to. make arc by cutting down 
rent subsidies, as already discussed. In transport no short-term 
benefit to the public account could be got by cancelling con¬ 
tracts for new road construction. The contracts take a long 
time to work through, and any big project cancelled now 
would only show up in real cuts twelve months hence. 
But in 1966 bcal authorities spent £107 million on roads on 
capital account—building new roads or making major 
improvements. They spent £178 million on current account, 
mainly on maintaining surfaces, cutting grass on the verges, 
and so forth. This patchwork necessarily uses a great deal of 
labour, and produces elegantly smooth roads even in the most 
rustic parts of Britain. There is no reason why quite a lot 
of this current expenditure should not be cut. 

The new system of discriminatorily heavy taxation for 


heavy road vehicles will do something to curb spending and 
to make road users pay a fairer share of their track costs. 
Road pricing in cities must be introduced as socm as possible, 
for economic as we}l as social reasons. Turnpike charges for 
new motorways, as in Italy and the United States, would 
usefully divert both government and private expenditure to 
this desirable form of investment. It is a pity that they cannot 
be introduced at once. 

The ruling assumption for the budget should be that, in 
the year from next Febniary, the net real increase in govern¬ 
ment current expenditure and peisonal consumption, taken 
together, should be nil. That would leave the £1400 million 
or so of* new annual resources that might become available 
(if there is 4^ per cent growth) to be divided as between £800 
million for strengthening the balance of payments (including 
up to £300 million needed merely to offset deteriorated terms 
of trade) and the other £600 million for increasing invest¬ 
ment : preferably mainly private industrial investment, but 
with some rise in public investment too. 



One Beats Five 


That's the bet for next Monday 
and Tuesday in Brussels 


Who’ll bell the cat ? With only the weekend to go before 
the European Council of Ministers meets to discuss Britain’s 
application, the answer still seems to be, nobody. And the 
cat remains in as bloody-minded a mood as ever. Since 
President de Gaulle’s press conference French ministers have 
been talking in less dictatorial tenns than their president, 
but all they have been saying is that the French position 
remains what it was. Of course France envisages that Britain 
will eventually join the European community ; France will 
even be ready to discuss, among the Six, the conditions on 
which this would be possible. But will France let negotiations 
open with Britain ? No. This is what M. Couve dc Murville 
said in Luxemburg two months ago ; it is what he is saying 
today ; and the only sense in which it differs from what 
President de Gaulle said oh November 27th is that M. Couve 
does not appear to. derive the personal satisfaction from it 
that his president does. 

On the other side Mr Luns, the Dutch foreign minister, 
has been talking loudly of a crisis in the community. So, 
less loudly, have the rest of the Five. Surprisingly, their 
foreign ministers got together on Thursday, but they do not 
appear to have worked out common tactics. It is still not clear 
that anyone but Mr Luns is prepared to create a crisis on 
Britain’s behalf, and there is no evidence that the Dutch 
would be prepared to act single-handed. 

At least, however, the issues that will face the Council of 
Ministers have been cleared up. They come down to the 
question whether the community will open negotiations with 
Britain, designed to lead to full British membership of the 
community, or not. The British have repeated since the 
November 27 th veto that they arc not interested in being 
offered “ association ” or an “ arrangement ” of the sort 
hinted at by President de Gaulle and his q^okesmen. But 
the question facing the Council of Ministers is not quite 
as simple as it looks. Just what does “ negotiations designed 
to lead to full mem^rship ” mean ? It is here that the 
nuances of the positions of the Five come into play, and the 
various possibilities of compromise. 

The Germans, the most diffident of Britain’s friends, have 
been talking of a crisis only to emphasise how urgent it is 
to avoid one. There is a very obvious clement of self-interest 


in this. Co-operation with France is one of the kingpins of 
Herr Kiesinger’s foreign jx^licy, and it is suppostri—in Bonn— 
to have some value in Germany’s pursuit of detente with 
eastern Europe : the communists recognise President de 
Gaulle as a reputable fellow and therefore, the argument 
runs, will look more kindly on his associates. There is 
precious little evidence for this argument, but it is not one 
invented as an excuse for doing nothing to help Britain. We 
must take it for granted that if Britain’s last hopes rest on the 
absolute readiness of the Five to face a crisis together, then 
they will inevitably be disappointed. 

Nor, the Germans would argue, is their attitude necessarily 
unhelpful. In their version, the various ideas of pre- 
membership ” that they have been exploring are a way of 
bringing Britain, stage by clearly defined stage, into th<' 
community. The Belgians, too, have been toying with some¬ 
thing rather like this. They seem to have picked up the 
notion put forward two weeks ago by M. Giscard d’Estaing 
of adaptations both within Britain and, in parallel, within 
the community that would enable the two to meet at some 
point in the future. These are not ideas that the British 
government should necessarily reject. Everyone has known 
that there must be some transitional period during wHH^h 
Britain would, in fact, have to make adaptations tb the 
community system. 

But the essential point for the British is that for ni^tiations 
to begin there must be a clear prospect ot eritiyi not a 
vague hope. Some of the necessary adaptations—^for instance, 
adoption of a value-added tax—may be desirable in them¬ 
selves, but there arc many things that this country cannot 
be expected to do unless it knows they are being done towards 
a definite end. Nor can it be expected to define what 
it will or will not do except in negotiations known and 
named as such. What is “necessary” is not something 
determinable by abstract analysis but only in the procr.ss 
of bargaining, and the Belgian notion of talks falling some¬ 
where between negotiations and the normal contacts that 
the European Commission can have with the British any 
day it pleases seems, certain tp be too little for Britain and 
too much for Erance. 

The Five agreed on Thursday that a decision must indeed 
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be taken next week whether to negotiate or not. It is at this 
point that all plans for compromise will run into French 
intransigence. And who will stand up then ? The Dutch, 
yes. The Germans, no. The Italians, probably : Signor 
Fanfani last week was promising Italiam deputies that a 
French veto would not be accepted with resignation, and 
demanding full political support if there were a crisis. 
But neither Italy nor Belgium, evidently, is as ready as Mr 
Luns to play the brinkmanship game. As for Luxemburg, 
so small a country deserves thanks for voicing its opinion 
at all (as it has quite vigorously) but no one can decently 
demand that it do more, except in full agreement with its 
larger partners. 
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What “standing up” might mean is itself still entirely 
vague. The French can liardly be scared stiff by hints that 
It^y would put a stop to further association agr^metits, 
whether this means the negotiation With Spain, favoured 1^ 
the 'French, or the coming renegotiation of the existing agree¬ 
ment with France's former African colonies. Any attempt to 
bring the work of the community as a whole to a stop will 
harm all of its members, and General de Gaulle has the 
additional safeguard that he would not mind if the 
community institutions were harmed too. Such is the benefit 
of single-minded nationalism in a continental community. 
The best guess for Monday and Tuesday is that the will of 
the Five will fail before the obstinacy of the general docs. 


BRITAIN 


Exports that go boom 









Flying for South Africa : Buccaneering against whom ? 


As they await Mr Jenkins’s axe on public 
expenditure and consumer spending, some 
members of the parliamentary Labour 
party are goina through an acute attack 
of, the^iitfiersi^ Speculation is as rife as 
runiodrJ'^M ” realistic ” has become the 
^ijirtiest in the left wing vocabulary. 

"Bn sOy, the report on Tuesday that the 

Dvernuiihnt was considering lifting the 
'embargo on arms to South Africa, in the 
^interests of Britain’s balance of payments, 
lacked many Labour MPs off balance. 
Ulie embargo had been one of Mr Wilson’s 


first prime ministerial decisions way back 
in November, 1964, and it is arguably the 
last he has reached on purely emotional 
grounds. 

For once there were stronger reasons 
for believing the rumour than that Lord 
Chalfont had denied it (as he did in the 
Lords on Tuesday). Mr Callaghan was 
reported to have told a private dinner of 
Labour MPs that he personally and 
realistically was in favour of lifting it; 
Mr Mstton, the Minister , of Defence for 
Equipment, refused to give a ** categorical 


assurance ” that it would never be lifted, 
and the Tories urged that it should be. 
On I'hursday Mr Wilson himself pro¬ 
mised a proper statement next week, 
after, it was thought, he had had a 
chance to talk again with Mr Brown and 
Mr Healey. 

The pressure to lift the embargo conies 
not from the South Africans but from 
British industry. Urged to even greater 
exports, British aircraft and armaments 
firms have directed the Government’s 
attention to South Africa, where they 
claim tliat the embargo has caused an 
immediate loss of exports in the region 
of £150 million. They believe they can 
sell arms to the South Africans, and as 
most of them have maintained contact 
with that Government’s defence depart¬ 
ments it does not require formal contacts 
with Pretoria for the British Government 
to get the message. Hawker Siddeley, 
which was allowed to supply South Africa 
with 16 Buccaneer bombers (one was lost 
on delivery) after tlie embargo came into 
force, is a firm in point. It has the new 
Nimrod jet—a re-designed Cornet with a 
maritime role—^and more Buccaneers, as 
well as executive jets (which the Soutli 
African air force could use for training 
and counter-insurgency) which the South 
Africans “ might ” be persuaded to buy 
if the embargo were lifted. 

The temptation before the Government 
was obvious. The “realistic” argument 
was that the UN-^nctioned embargo was 
being broken by other countries; that it 
has failed to influence Mr Vorster’s 
apartheid policies, and that the British 
economy cannot afford purely moral 
gestures when they are worth £ 150 million 
of exports. 'Fhe Ministry of Defence 
chimed in with a plea to .strengthen the 
Simonstown naval arrangement with the 
South Africans. 

The argument against was not entirely 
emotional. Despite die repugnance it 
would cause to Labour and libera) opinion, 
the Government, with vast Tory support, 
could easily get the lifting of the embargo 
through Parliament! But the revolt 
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among Labour MP^ (already suspicious 
about a possible sell-out on Rhodesia) 
would be so widespread and so bitter that 
it might well jeopardise their acceptance 
of the unpopular economic measures 
promised for next yeajr. 

For the moment the Cabinet appear to 
have decided that for emotional and 
practical reasons, lifting the embazgo 
would be the greater risk. But it has left 
industry, business and the Tory party 
wondering what Mr Wil^n and Mr 
Jenkins mean exactly by ** tough and 
realistic.” 


Politics 

Flash: No coalition I 


Mr Heath's speech to the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery on Wednesday had been 
printed in advance in several newspapers : 
one forecast one thing, another another. 
In the end Mr Heath said pretty much 
what he has been saying for a long time, 
and his remarks did not even make the 
front page of the loyal Daily Telegraph. 
What Mr Heath did make clear was that 
he was not going to enter any coalition 
government, whatever Mr Duncan Sandys 
might want. This was no surprise, given 
(a) Mr Heath's own temperament; (b) 
Mr Wilson’s own temperament; and (c) 
the fact that the coalition or party truce 
idea had been propagated only by Mr 
Sandys, Lord Robens and Professor Max 
BelofF, which meant that no oiie except 
the newspapers had ever taken it seriously. 

Race relations bill 

The points of 
difference 

The crucial drafting stages of the Race 
Relations Bill, now in progress, hinge on 
the machinery for enforcing its good in¬ 
tentions. The employers and unions (or 
at least the CBI and the TUG) are 
arguing that the conciliation process 
which follows a complaint of discrimina¬ 
tion should be kept entirely in their hands. 
This is tantamount to making the defend¬ 
ant also the investigator. By all means let 
voluntary machinery do what it can, but 
not in such a way as to prevent a swift 
and effective ihtei^ntion which can be 
seen to be impartial. The argument that 
business is better equipped to do its own 
investigating only holw water if the out¬ 
siders appointed as investigators are ignor¬ 
ant of how industry works. That is really 
an argument for giving the investigatory 
machinery enough ihoney—one important 
way in which Mr J^kins, as Chancellor, 
can support legislation He started at the 
Home Office. 

There is even more scope for argument 
about who should decide cases if con¬ 
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ciliation fails. Most experts agree with the 
Street committee that this time the 
Attorney General should be left out of it; 
under the 1965 Race Relations Act he has 
sole control over whether pruDa facie ^ 
cases of discrimination get as far as a" 
court. Street would ^bstitute direct 
access, through the Race Relations Board, 
to special local tribunkls. A poor compro¬ 
mise, sometimes mentioned in government 
circles, is a Race Relations Court—^imply¬ 
ing a court’s laws of evidence. 

The experts also disagree on whether 
the tribunal should pronounce the 
'remedy, as well as fiiidmg whether or 
not there had been discrimination. Street 
preferred to leave this to the Race Rela¬ 
tions foard, on the grounds that it and its 
investigators would be responsible for 
making sure the remedy was carried out. 
Obviously there are different ways of 
achieving the same result, and the right 
one is not necessarily that which puts the 
most power in the hands of the Race 
Relations Board per se; but not is it 
that which looks nicest to potential dis¬ 
criminators. In any case, American ex¬ 
perience suggests that anyone who has 
tried and failed to get satisfaction through 
the race relations machinery should at 
least have the right of appeal to the 
courts. If this right were available to both 
parties it might alleviate some of the sus¬ 
picion which the Government is $0 anxious 
to avoid. 

Social security 

Still stopped 

Ijist - week the Minister of Social 
Security, Mrs Judith Hart, had to stone¬ 
wall a series of Parliamentary questions 
about the low-income and fixed-income 
people whose immediate post-devaluation 
plight is worse than ever, despite the over¬ 
all increase in family allowances. By way 
of a sop she was able to announce some 
modification in the rules governing the 
” wage stop ”—the notorious device which 
prevents men who are unemployed or 
temporarily sick from receiving the full 
supplementary benefit if it v^uld confer 
an income greater than their former em- 
ings. It is estimated that 20,000 families, 
in the summer of 1966, were wage 
stopped ; a further 140,000 families were 
supported by a father earning less than 
the supplementary benefit standard. 

The Minister’s advisors on the Supple¬ 
mentary Benefits Commission have re¬ 
ported on the workings of the wage stop 
(Administration of the Wag^ Stop. HMSO 
IS. 9d.). They also expose its rationale. It 
xised to be ar^ed-^ven by the recent 
Minister, Mr Patrick Gordon Walker— 
that the wage stop was necessary to pre¬ 
vent malingering. Now if is officially 
recognised as a shield to protect the gov¬ 
ernment from die discontent of the much 
lai^r number of low wage earners.who 
would, it is believed, reiMsi it if. tbsir 
unemployed mates were better off than 


they. As the commission says, it woiuld be 
anomalous to deal with the one without 
the other—but then the whole situathui 
is an anomalous one, and wilt reni^ so 
until the government faces up to provid¬ 
ing a minimum guaranteed income , for 
everybody; in or out of work. .Mxilishmg 
the wage stop would have been one 
obvious start. 

Yet within its limited terms—‘which 
were .to examine the adminiitimtion of die 
wage stop lather then alternatives to itr-* 
the commission has done a good job^ It 
visited many affected families, and found 
“ not so much grinding poverty ... as 
unrelieved dreariness.” Its unsensational 
descriptions, not least of the petty rules 
by which the wage stop is made still 
meaner and more humiliating, must never¬ 
theless appal. At least it has been able to 
recommend, and the goveipment has 
accepted, certain humane modifications. A 
niggling 7s. fid. will no longer be deducted 
for expenses (like fares) that might have 
been incurred in the course of employ¬ 
ment. Three months rather than six will 
be the limit of wage stop for sick people 
—after that the full benefit will apply. 
Similarly prisoners* families affected by 
anything over a three month sentence will 
not ^ wage stopped. There will be less 
rigidity about deducting wives’ earnings ; 
more obligation to spell out how the exact 
level has been calculated in each case. 
That level should be reviewed continu¬ 
ously (instead of every six months) in line 
with current earnings. For labouren 
(which these men mosdy are) exact defini¬ 
tions may be difficult; now, instead of 
regional averages, the national rate for 
local authority employees will apply—rin 
fact, the germ of a minimum income. 

These are recc^ised as palliatives only. 
More far-reaching is the commission’s 
emphasis on disablement, iq ^ broadest 
sense, as a cause of poverty. Many of those 
affected by the wage stop are the physic¬ 
ally handicapped, the blind, and the wider 
range of psychologically inadequate 
people. The commission wHi consider 
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more deeply bow far it is necessary to 
require a man to register for work which 
is at best therapeutic ; and ^w far it 
would hurt him to be recognised as un¬ 
employable. Yet most of these things 
would fall into place under a universal 
ininimuiii income, within which indi¬ 
viduals a)uld start to work out their own 
problems. 

Tribunals 

Poor men's law 

A first step towards extending legal aid 
to tribunals was taken in London this 
week. Significantly, It was taken not by 
lawyers but by surveyors. A voluntary 
pilot scheme, for London only, will 
provide a cheap professional service to 
people of limited means who wish to 
appeal to a Rent Assessment Committee 
after the rent officer has fixed a “ fair ” 
rent with which they disagree. The 
London Rent Assessment Panel has been 
disturbed to find so many landlords 
represented by surveyors or solicitors, 
when most tenants cannot afford the fees. 
There have been stories of tenants' associ¬ 
ations unable to hire a local estate agent 
to plead their cau.se because all were rent 
collectors for local landlords. The service, 
provided by aoo volunteers from the three 
professional associations represented by 
the Chartered Land Societies Committee, 
will be London-wide and so avoid any 
parochial complications. 

It is a service for poor landlords as well 
as poor tenants. One problem will be to 
know whether to count a disputed rent 
in full when calculating a landlord's 
income. The committee says it will not 
as a rule be helping anyone earning over 
£ao a week with no dependents. The 
minimum fee will be los ; on average the 
fees will be about a third 6f those usually 
charged. An explanatory leaflet will be 
sent to all landlords and tenants along 
with the Notification of the rent officer’s 
decision : so for once there will t)e no 
lack of publicity. The leaflet will include 
the addresses of the Citizens Advice 
Bureaux who will act as intermediaries- 
^ and supervise the income declaration. 

The Government is watching the 
scheme keenly, with the possibility of a 
iktional state aided service inevitably in 
mind. This is important for the whole 
range of people who bring about 200,000 
appeals to 46 different kinds of tribunals 
each year—for the Government could 
hardly provide aid for one type of 
tribunal without including the lot. (Even 
the furnished rent tribunals are not 
, covered in the new scheme.) Tribunals 
often cover the things—industrial injuries, 
pensions And so forth—which affect pexjr 
people^ ^f more often than court cases for 
whicii'iSpl' aid is available. I'he legal 
aid biir ?to>^ runs at £5^ million, and 
fe'ahiy fewer people thari use 
t^^wibunalrf.' The tribunal«ilj a!flAi|igh 
^ thtl^cdnsider more cases, have cjfi^pcr 
||knirt)cedures. so nobody can tell what" the 
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cost of providing aid there would be, or 
where the lawyers would come from. But 
the case for aid is simple. The richer 
party—^usually a government department, 
an employer or a landlord—^will be able 
to afford professional advice. The poorer 
party will not be so well placed to defend 
his rights. Help for these people is just 
the sort of selective social service that 
should be aimed for in future. 

Stansted 

Cry woe 

The Lords this week lamented Stansted, 
but did not use their powers to demand 
a new inquiry into the airport project. 
They could, at a pinch, have used the 
point that the realignment of the run¬ 
ways promised by the Government to 
spare the peace of the people of Bishop’s 
Stortford touched a whole new range of 
affected people and therefore required a 
new planning inquiry. Lord Kennet, 
speaking for the Ck»vernment, was clearly 
unhappy. He promised at first that the 
new Town and Country Planning Bill 
would enable Stansted-sc.ale projects to be 
publicly examined in principle before 
sites were named at all. But next day he 
confessed error, and .said that the new 
clause would merely admit discussion of 
alternative sites. I'hat is still a welcome 
change. 

Stansted got by because the Govern¬ 
ment was only obliged to set up an inquiry 
into local factors ; and because it 
deliberately hid its intentions from the one 
body in a position to make a fuss, the 
South East Regional Economic Planning 
Council. The critics of Stansted have 
unfortunately never been able to produce 
anything but an expensive alternative— 
except tho.se, like The Economist, who 
have argued that Heathrow can cope with 
all short-term increases In London’s air 
traffic ; and that the next international 
airport .should he in a different region 
altogether. Stansted is arguably the 
worst national planning blunder of the 
post-war era. It is certainly the worst 
indictment of the lack of any physical 
planning on a national scale. 

Roberts-Arundel 

Whose failure? 

The closure of a single smallish textile 
machinery plant in Stockport, Cheshire, 
might not seem anything to weep over. 
But the defeat of the Roberts company of 
North Carolina, and its boss Mr Robert 
Pomeranz, in the attempt to set up an 
efficient manufacturing subsidiary in 
northern England is just the sort of news 
that Britain does not need now. Mr 
Pomeranz was by his own admission (in 
an engaging article on his failure in tlie 
Financial Times on Wednesday) some¬ 
what liaive in his view of the difi^ulties 
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of setting up in Britain. He bad obviously 
failed to find out how hard it. is to get 
Englisli people, and English trade unions 
to change their ways. ’ 

But no advance research could have 
told him that, by buying up the 
British firm of ArundehCoulthard^ ink¬ 
ing to close down four of its factories, 
concentrating production in one,| he 
would also be running head-on inh) the 
struggle for the leadership of Britain’s 
most reactionary trade union. The pm- 
gramme of concentrating production at 
Stockport meant trying to bring feniale 
labour into that factoiy, to do work that 
was done by women in one of Roberts- 
Arundel’s other factories. (Mr Pomeranz 
employs few trade unionists in North 
Carolina, where the unions discriminate 
mainly against Negroes, not women.) This 
gave an excuse for the old-fashioned, anti¬ 
feminist, Communist local leader of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union to get 
some regular oiganisation behind, the 
sporadic unofficial strikes that Rolierts- 
Arundel had already been plagued with. 
Leaning heavily on crude anti-Anierican- 
isiTi in his attacks on the new owners’ 
attempt to improve conditions and pro¬ 
ductivity in the factory, the local leader 
found willing support from the official 
just senior to him in the union—Mr Hugh 
Scanlon, then a left-wing candidate for 
the union’s national leadership. 

In its worst days the Roberts-Arundel 
strike was by no means totally effective. 
A small labour force bravely kept on 
blacklegging through, despite physical in¬ 
timidation, mob violence, and near-riot 
(which included the injuring of at least 
one policeman, and the fining of a Stock- 
port councillor on a riot charge). But the 
efforts of the AEU’s formerly right-wing 
national headquarters to settle the dispute 
were pathetic, conducted on the principles 
of “ Moral Rearmament.” Worst of all, 
the politically-motivated anti-Americ^an- 
ism of the local union leadership won wide 
support in some national newspapers. 

Mr Pomeranz, in his article in the 
Financial Times ,. quotes a report from 
his foundry manager : 

I saw something in the Stockport foundry 
1 had read about in foundry history from 
50 years before, men taking off their shoes 
and stockings and stamping the sand in 
the moulds with their bare feet. Wc sent 
out into Manchester and bought two air 
rammers for about £50 and showed the 
men that it would do better quality with 
much less time and less work. But they 
did not take to it and I doubt they will 

That is what the AEU in Stockport, and 
the critics of Mr Pomeranz, were aligning 
themselves with. 

Mr Pomeranz himself had some excu.sr 
for failing to realise the difficulty of mak' 
ing tlie factories he had bought efficient. 
Potential new American investors in 
Britain will have less excuse. Mr 
Pomeranz’s misadventures have been 
well publicised in the United States, as 
well as the fact that Plugb Scanlon 
is now the elected leader of Britain's 
biggest engineering union. That, is one 
way to repd Le Difi pAniricain, 
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High Court bulMings on The Meh^/ust 6 minutes from Benk of Amertoe 

Mai1-on-th6-Spot*« • • In Lahore. He’s just opened our new branch 
In the capital of West Pakistan. From Asia to South America we’re 
rapidly expanding our International facilities with new offices and new 
affiliates. Today, BANK OF AMERICA can put men to work for 
you In all the commercial centers of the world. For complete banking 
assistance at home or abroad, see Bank of America— first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA ON-THE-SPOT: S«n Francisco, Los Angalos, ovrr 400 Californio communitiosi AmatoOiafii ^Antwtrp*4*uo«ion * • Beirut* Birmingham * Bogoto • Bombay 

Bruaaois • Buanoa Alios • Calcutta • Caracas ■ Chicago ■ Coponhagen * DuossMdorf • Guam • Guatamoia City • Ouayiquil * Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe ■ Kuala Lumpur • Lagos • Labor* 
La Pae • Uma # London * Madnd • Managua * Manila « Maraaillo « Mexico City * Milan ■ Munich • New York City • Okinawa * Osaka • Panama City ■ Paris • Rio da Janeiro • Rotterdam 
Galfon • San Pedro Siila • Sintisgo • Sfngppore « Sydney • Taipei ■ Tegucigalpa * Teheran * Tokyo ■ Valparaiso • Vienna • Vine del Mar • Washington, DC.* Yokohama>^* Zurich • BANCA 
D'AMERICA E CYITALIA: over 80 offKwa throughout Italy • AFFILIATES AND CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE • PlSG? Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association 

London Branch. 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 • West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 
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There is a better way 

harness power, probe the sea, 
^^Ho search for oil 



1 India, one of the world’s greatest potential pro- tons (6,800 M.T.) of USS "T-l" Steels—three times as 

ducers of hydroelectric power, is moving fast to strong as regular carbon steel—for the five huge pen- 

harness its sources of energy throughout the stock pipes. These stronger steels resulted in large 

country. Stage Two of the Sharavathi Project in weight savings, lower shipping, handling, erection, and 

Mysore State is now being buiit and will furnish an welding costs. When the Sharavathi Project is corn- 

installed capacity of 534,000 kilowatts. United States pleted, it will be South Asia's largest generating facility 

Steel International (New York), Inc., supplied 7,500 net and a huge step forward in the area’s industrial progress. 
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lA/o hsiUO it From the United States steel International companies you can 
VVs? IICIW lia get the widest selection of steeis in the world, for uses ranging from 
aerospace to aquaspace. Technical specialists will help you select the right steel to do any job 
most economically. This is just one of many services available from the United States Steei 
Internationai companies. Try us. Call us in London or New York City, or contact any of our 
Commercial Representatives throughout the world. USS, 'Tl” and Tsi-Ten are trademarks 
of United States Steel. 
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2 This strange ship named FLiP (short for Floating 
Instrument platform) is one of the most unusual 
research laboratories ever built. She is used to 
study the behavior of sound in the sea's depths. 
Underway, FLIP'S long, slender hull must resist exces¬ 
sive sagging in heavy seas. FLIP'S designers built the 
hull of USS Tri-Ten Steel, 40% stronger than regular 
carbon steel. They got the strength they needed with 
thinner plates, saving many tons of useless dead weight. 
When FLIP is flooded at one end, the other end rises to 
form a nearly rock-solid floating platform from which 
research can be conducted. When the water is blown 
out, FLIP rights herself and is ready for another assign¬ 
ment elsewhere. (FLIP was developed, with Office of 
Naval Research support, by the Marine Physical Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of California, San Diego's 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography.) 




3 In December, 1965, the Skinner Drilling Com¬ 
pany, Ltd , was awarded a contract to drill 24 
wells—12 each from two permanent Brighton 
Platforms—for Texaco Trinidad in the Gulf of 
Paria. Originally intended for shallow depths, the new 
contract specified 12,000-foot (3,658 meters) drilling 
depths, which required conversion of engine drives, 
slush pumps, swivels, drawworks, and other equipment. 
United States Steel International, Ltd., received the 
order in mid-December, and by late March the equip¬ 
ment was in place and drilling. This is another example 
of the fast service available from the United States 
Steel International companies. 


United States Steel International* 

’"United Staten Steel Intematieiiai (New York), Ino. 

Nmv York-lOO Church St, New York. N. Y., U.S.A. lOOQB 
London-^OIcn Hout«. Stag Plica, London S.W I, England 

’"United Siatee Steel Inleniatleeal, Ltd. 

100 Church St, New York. N Y., U.S>. 10008 
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Now-a low cost 
electronic invoicing 
machine with a snap-on 
pro gram cartridg e 
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Electronic invoicing has never been so 
fast. So easy. So inexpensive. 

The new 5005 Computyper* invoicing 
machine by Friden features an internally stored tape 
program that’s loaded into the machine with a simple 
snap-on cartridge. 

This cartridge makes the complicated job of 
changing programs as easy as putting film into an 
instant camera. 

You can switch from one application to another just 
by switching cartridges. 

No complicated wiring. No need for expensive, 
factory-wired programming. 

The tape program in each 
5005 cartridge is tailor-made 
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to solve your special invoicing and ac¬ 
counting problems—either by our office, 
or by one of your own employees. 

Thanks to advanced Integrated circuitry, the 5005 
occupies no more space than an ordinary typewriter. 
And it's almost as easy to use because of its familiar 
typewriter keyboard. 

At substantially less cost than many competitive 
machines, the 5005 puts the extraordinary speed and 
economy of electronic accounting within the reach of 
the smallest business. 

For a demonstration, call your nearest Friden office. 

Or write Friden International S.A.,149 Avenue 
Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium. Sales and 
service throughout the world. 
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The king goes over the water 


It was going to happen some time ; but 
it has happened in a way r that has left 
things in a bigger mess than ever. Scolded 
by liberals throughout the world for not 
dissociating himself from the colonels who 
ttK)k over Greece in April, King Constan¬ 
tine took the plunge on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing and by Thursday morning had prob¬ 
ably plunged himself out of the pages of 
history. Like most other people outside 
the Greek army, he had simply miscalcu¬ 
lated. I'ime and again it was said that 
most of the Greek armed forces would be 
behind him, if he raised the flag of revolt. 
So much for forecasts. The tight-lipped 
Colonel Papadopoulos—^who looks like 
becoming the Metaxas of the 1960s—has 
l>eaten the challenge and promoted him¬ 
self from being prime minister’s ghost to 
prime minister in full. The junta’s hand¬ 
ling of the crisis has proved once again 
that what matters is not popularity but 
power. Though they have mat^box 
notions of economics and are amateurs in 
diplomacy, the colonels know how to 
apply power. 

This week seemed as gocxi a«time as 
any to attempt a royal counter-coup. Two 
recent events appeared to have shaken 
the junta’s confldence: the onslaught 
delivered via Le Monde by the former 


conservative prime minister, Mr Kara- 
manlis, and the enforced withdrawal of 
the “ illegal ” Greek troops from Cyprus. 
The full extent of Greece’s diplomatic 
defeat over Cyprus has only gradually 
percolated through to most Greeks. It 
has taken them time to realise that the 
hope of uniting Cyprus with Greece has 
as good as vanished. Not that most Greeks 
now feel all that deeply about Cyprus ; 
but it was a humiliating defeat at the 
hand of the Turks, and that still stings. 
The rest of the world may suspect that 
the most commendable thing the colonels 
have done is to be $0 self-disciplined over 
Cyprus. The Greeks feel differently. 

The king's gamble failed because the 
junta has dug itself into the commanding 
heights of the military establishment. 
Athens, not Larissa, is the key to power 
in Greece. The best fighting units who 
might have helped the king had been 
moved to the Turkish frontier because of 
the Cyprus crisis. The junta controls the 
whole of Attica. The commands ii> 
that area are held by loyal oflicen ; one 
infantry battalion in a vital position is 
commanded by Colonel Pkpawpoulp^’s 
brother. To be successful, a pQunttfr^oup 
would have required the prior .subv^on 
of these officers. That takes time and'dip¬ 


lomacy and King Constantine had 
enough of neither. His weakness was 
compounded by the colonels' success in 
infiltrating their own men into a number 
of key posts in the supposedly royalist 
north and in the air force. The air force 
had a hard time making up its mind where 
it stood in April. This time it seems not 
to have raised a Anger for the king. 

King Constantine, in Rome since 
Thursday morning, may attempt to set 
up a government-in-exile. That would 
be a rallying point for democratic oppo¬ 
sition to the colonels’ dictatorship, but 
it is in Greece itself that a rallying point 
is needed. The king’s flight has removed 
the one man capable of uniting the inter¬ 
nal opposition to the junta and giving it 
sensible leadership. With the king gone 
over the water, there is now a vacuum 
inside Greece which the communists will 
ti7 to exploit. Their ability to do so is 
limited at the moment by the fact that 
most of Greece’s known communists are in 
prison. But some are underground 
others may come in from the communist 
countries to the north. By making his 
try and failing, the king has given the 
communists their chance to bid for the 
leadership of the anti-junta forces. 

It is, of course, just possible that the 
junta itself may be willing to restore 
some degree of democratic liberties. This 
weekend sees the deadline for the presen¬ 
tation of the draft constitution prepared 
by a committee of lawyiers. If it had 
some sense, the junta would now make a 
show of reverting to consti^tionalisin. But 
the colonels are now a nakedly illegitimate 
regime ; the king’s action has stripped 
them of the legal authority they just 
niaAaged to persuade him to give to them 
in April. 

Inhere are some influences for modera¬ 
tion within the junta ; the appointment 
of Mr Pipinelis as foreign minister last 
month was a constructive move. But in 
the aftermath of the king’s abortive 
counter-coup what real power will the 
doves of Athens possess ? The Odds are 
that the militants—men like Colonels 
Ladas, Roufogalos, loannidis and Lekkas 
—will have greater sway. In comparison 
with some of them Colonel Papadopoulos 
himself is Aiadvely moderate. The junta 
has held together at the moment of crisis. 
It is feeling pleased with itself. 

It will have plenty of problems in the 
coming week^, not least the problem of 
^peasmg the soldiers returning from 
Cyprus, Many of these men are bitter 
they feel betrayed by their masters in 
Athens. Among them may be a new 
Papadopoulos. But it will take a bold man 
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to chalienge the group that beat a king. 
If the men returning from CypjKus swallow 
their grumbles, there may he sf strange 
irony in the king’s defeat. The one bene¬ 
fit tlie world may derive from it is that 
the recent Greek-Turkish accord on 
Cyprus will presumably remain in force. 
Had a new government taken over it 
would obviously have been tempted to 
renege on the agreement to withdraw 
the Greek troops from the island. That 
would have enraged the Turks and the 
Cyprus tinderbox might this time really 
have gone up in flames. The Turks have 
watched the events of the past few days 
with deep disquiet ; but on balance they 
may feel relieved that the Athens govern¬ 
ment which fixed the deal on Cyprus is 
still in power. 

But that is small comfort. There is going 
to be a controversy over the king’s hand¬ 
ling of the crisis. Need he have fled to 
Rome so hurriedly ? Did he come out 
into opposition too soon only to chuck in 
his hand too easily ? . At the moment 
there is an impressive galaxy of Hellenic 
luminaries lined up in Rome and Paris : 
the king himself, Mr Garoufalias, Mr 
Karamanlis and others. All this suggests 
the formation of a government-in-exile, 
which would at least enjoy legitimacy for 
what legitimacy is worth. But this may 
not be the kind of government which the 
centre in Gr^ce would subscribe to, and 
the communists certainly will not. The 
colonels combine a curiously amateurish 
incompetence at government with a de¬ 
monstrated ability to keep themselves 
there against the challenge of the moder¬ 
ate opposition. It is the challenge of the 
extremists that they, and maybe the 
whole of south-east Europe, now have to 
worry about. 


India 

Two languages are 
better than one 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


India's political leaders deserve, for 
once, full marks. They have decided to 
maintain lx>th Hindi and English as 
official languages for an indefinite period 
in an attempt to satisfy both Hindi and 
non-Hindi speaking states. This sub¬ 
stantial achievement is at present obscured 
from view by student riots that some 
disgruntled politicians have stirred up in 
Hindi-speaking Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and, to a lesser extent, in Delhi 
itself. Even though these outbreaks have 
obliged some saner elements to equivocate, 
there is no mistaking that the two-lang¬ 
uage formula presented to parliament 
enjoys substantial supp{)rt. On Wednesday 
parliament approved the .bill by 224 votes 
to 75. Unfortunately the dissenters in¬ 
cluded the DMK members from Madras 
whom the bill had been intended to 


Sp^iasic ingredient of the formula 
atr,the^.(fderal government will con¬ 



tinue to work in English as well as Hindi, 
the official language designated by the 
Indian constitution, until all non-Hindi 
speaking states decide otherwise. In effect, 
this gives the power of veto to any state 
which chooses not to fall in line. Some 
politicians pressed for a deadline or for 
whittling down the veto by stipulating 
that it should be permissible to drop 
English if two-thirds of the non-Hindi 
states agreed. But, recognising strong anti- 
Hindi sentiments in Madras, Mrs Gandhi, 
with tacit support of all parties, is retain¬ 
ing the veto provision unchanged. This 
is more than her father, Mr Nehru, dared 
to do. In 1963 he offered non-Hindi 
states the assurance that English would 
continue until they decided otherwise, 
but he did not put this into law. 

Oflicial bilingualism at the centre is 
to be backed up on the educational front 
by a three-language formula under which 
every non-Hindi schoolchild will acquire 
some Hindi and English besides his 
mother tongue while every Hindi school- 
child learns some English and another 
modern Indian language. This formula is 
already being worked fairly widely. But 
there has been political resistance to it 
which the now emerging consensus op 
language should help to overcome. Even 
if the political parties should adopt con¬ 
trary attitudes it is expected that students 
in Hindi-speaking states will, in their 
own self-interest, continue to learn 
English while their non-Hindi counter¬ 
parts will take up Hindi to gain greater 
mobility in employment. 

The pictures of students making bon¬ 
fires of English street signs gives a mis-' 
leading impressiop of general student 
attitudes. Even at universities where it 
is permissible to opt out of English, the 
great bulk of students have not in fact 
done so. An expert commission on educa¬ 
tion has strongly recommended tof state 


governments that English should be 
retained as the “library” language at 
college level so that students taught in 
any of India’s 14 languages may be able 
to make up for lack of study inaterials 
by relying on literature in English. 

The only serious challenge to the com¬ 
promise now worked out comes from the 
SSP (the United Socialist Party) in which 
factional quarrels have aggravated Hindi 
fanaticism. The militant Hindu party, 
the Jan Sangh, with its eye on a larger 
national role has, in contrast, been 
unexpectedly considerate about non-Hindi 
sentiments. While supporting the basic 
elements of the compromi.se, it has been 
urging minor changes, largely to assert 
its separate political identity. At the 
other end, the DMK, the ruling one-state 
party in Madras, which has so far used 
opposition to Hindi as its principal politi¬ 
cal plank, maintains a public posture of 
dissatisfaction. It wants the language 
formula to be incorporated in a constitu¬ 
tional amendment, instead of an act of 
parliament, to make a change in the future 
more diflicult. Each of these divergent 
pulls is reflected within the ruling Con¬ 
gress party itself, though only three of it.s 
members defied the whip. 

Malaysia 

Yellow peril 

The trouble with being Chinese is that 
Mao Tse-tung is Chinese too. For most 
oversieA.s Chinese, the Chinese People’s 
Republic may be a .source of pride, at 
least until its recent convulsions, but it is 
also a source of trouble. In recent moilths 
Chinese in Indonesian Borneo have been 
the ' victims of racial slaughter by the 
primitive Dyaks. The Chinese popula¬ 
tion is being pushed out of Burma as the 
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The view is globai. 

The trademark is famous. 
The name is Sinciair. 


Almost anywhere in the World you look, wherever petroleum 
products are used, Sinclair is very Dkely to be part of the 
picture. Today, Sinclair products are bought, sold, used, 
produced or under development on six continents. ‘ 

The Sinclair trademark has become a sign of quality Intrude 
oils, fuels, lubricants, waxes, petrochemicals. Altogether 
Sinclair makes some 1200 different petroleum products for 
virtually every petroleum use. 


Today, Sinclair is expanding its international business. 

If you are a petroleum marketer-or plan to be in the future- 
you can find unique opportunities for profit by sharing in 
Sinclair’s new growth. For information on obtaining a Sinclair 
franchise, we invite you to contact the Director of Marketing. 
Sinclair International Oil Company. 600 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. N.Y. 10020 US.A. 


Sinclatr International Oil Company 
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Indians were before them. It is under 
considerable suspicion in Cambodia. In 
each case it is the connection, real or 
alleged, between the Chinese and Peking 
that is to blame. 

I'he recent racial trouble in Malaysia, 
though it was set off by devaluation of 
the old Malayan dollar (while the new 
dollar retained. its value) sprang from 
the same cause. The government quickly 
blamed the riots» in which many lives were 
lost, on local communists. And indeed 
Chinese communists have been flag-waving 
and Mao^chanting in Malaysia as they 
have elsewhere in Asia. But it is only too 
easy for local racialists to seize on such 
sights to throw doubt on the loyalty of 
the entire Chinese community. Malaysia 
is well stocked with sudi people. The 
Malays have long felt they were second- 
class citizens in their own country ; their 
relatively recent achievement of political 
p(wer has not basically upset the economic 
picture. 

Where there are grievances, there will 
be politicians to exploit them, and the 
Malay opposition to Tunku Abdul 
Rahman’s ruling Alliance (a troika of the 
three main Malaysian communities organ¬ 
ised into separate parties) has cheerfully 
done so. By all accounts the rioting owed 
at least as much to Malay racialism as it 
did to communism. 

How lucky Singapore is. More than 250 
people were sentenced there on Monday 
to six months’ imprisonment for illegal 
assembly. But at least they know that 
their crime was being farther left than 
the ruling party, whose leaders arc as 
Clhinese as they are. 


Temen 

On their own—and 
fighting 


days after the last BritLsh troops 
pulled out of South Arabia (now South 
Yemen) the last Egyptian troops pulled 
out of Yemen. The relief in London and 
Cairo must l>e just about equal. The 
Egyptians, like the British, got out in good 
order but as they left from Hodeida port 
ugly battles were being fought between 
royalist and republican Yemenis some 
miles east of the capital, Sana. 

Royalist propaganda has been putting 
out exaggerated claims of successes in 
and around Sana. On December 7th, two 
days before the Egyptians left Hodeida, 
the royalist commander, Prince Moham¬ 
med Hus.sein, gave th^ Sana'government 
two days to decide whether to “ sm^render 
the city or to be annihilated.” Neither 
has happened. But Saha, radio itself has^ 
reported heavy fighting in areas outside 
the capital. A ** popular resistance ” nioye- 
ment has been foitped to , give *^artillt^ 
training^’ to studehu, shopkeepers^nd civil 
servants. And on the same day that Prin^ 
Mohammed announced Kiis ultimatum, 
six royalist fighters 'were publicly 




executed and. their corpses dragged 
through the streets of Sana ; the six men 
were first r^l^d to be European 
mercenaries (including two Britons) but 
were later said to be Ywnenis. 

While all this Was; going on, other 
royalist leaders were anhouncing from 
Beirut that they had every intention of 
seeking the peaceful solution' decided on 
hy President Nasser .and iCihg Faisal at 
the Khartoum summit in August. Perhaps. 
But the small ray of light that appeared 
when President Sallal was overthrown 
’last month was largely eclipsed by the 
speedy resignation of Mr Ahmad Noman, 
probably the most flexible member of the 
triumvirate that took SallaPs place. Mr 
Neman resigned because he, unlike his 
colleagues, wanted to negotiate through 
the three-nation peace committee appoin¬ 
ted by the Arab leaders at Kliartouin. 
His place has been taken by tlie republican 
commander-in-chief, Marslial Amri, who, 
to say the least, is a man less likely to 
swing a delicate deal with the royalists 


than Mr Noman. And since the myster¬ 
ious disappearance to Cairo (also on 
December 7th) of the triumvirate’s leader, 
Mr Iriani, it is Marshal Amri who is at 
present in charge. 

Egypt is well out of it. Even so, a con¬ 
tinuing war in Yemen could affect its 
relations with Saudi Arabia, and the Saudi 
Arabian money Cairo now depends on. 
King. Faisal, who is easily disturbed by 
the idea of Russian activity on the 
periphery of his kingdom, will not take 
happily to reports that Russian pilots are 
flying the Mig-iq fighter-bombers 
delivered to the republican government 
last month. Some people argue that there 
is not all that degree of difference between 
Russian pilots flying Yemeni planes 
and British pilots flying Saudi ones. 
But King Faisal is unlikely to see it this 
way. After all that has gone before, it 
is too much to expect that the disturbance 
and distress of Yemen, let akme South 
Yemen, should suddenly he tran-sforined 
into a purely local affair. 


Spain 

They feel devalued too 



These Madrid students got away frorn the police 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 


The Spanish press gave great prominence 
to the game of ducks and drakes (happily 
not Drakes) that British and Spanish war¬ 
ships have played since November 21st in 
Algeciras bay along the disputed terri¬ 
torial water boundary. Some observers 
believe the exercise was intended to re¬ 
mind the United Nations Assembly, which 
began discussing Gibraltar on December 
7th, that Spain expects every anti¬ 
colonialist there to do his duty. But it 
alk> provided a welcome diversion from 
General Franco’s less colourful domestic 
ptobtems. 

After years of propaganda about Spain’s 
economic miracle and the solidity of the 
peseta, last month's devaluation left 
people startled and angry>^,Some officials 
and bankers seem to be tompetihg with 
one another'" in circulating stories - that 
iliustrale the incompetence and lack of 


co-ordination allegedly prevailing among 
the men in charge of Spain’s ea)nomy. 
And in the absence of free discussion 
people tend to exaggerate the likely nega¬ 
tive effects of the government’s stabilisa¬ 
tion measures and to deride its proclaimed 
intention of reducing administrative ex¬ 
penditure and eliminating tax evasion. 

An unreported but startling minor 
incident in the centre of Madrid a few 
days ago was eloquent of the public’s 
unease and, irritation. One of the govern¬ 
ment's most publicised austerity measures 
was a ban on the use of official cars for 
private, purposes. The public grievance 
about this misuse dates back to the black 
market and the racket-ridden 1940s and 
1950s, and the ban was an obvious 
swfietener for the less palatable economic 
me^dres. All the same, many officials have 
ignored it. The other day a group of angry 
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Madrilenos surrounded an official car 
being used by an obviously non-official 
lady for a shopping spree and threatened 
to overturn it unless she left it. 

No organised demonstrations against 
the government's new austerity measures 
have occurred. Many organisers of Octo¬ 
ber’s “ action week ” are still under arrest 
or have been released only on probation. 
But a series of clashes have occurred in 
Madrid between students and police since 
the end of November, following demon¬ 
strations in favour of democratic univer- 
.sity unions. Students and some university 
teachers in Barcelona, Valencia and 
Salamanca have e9(pres.sed solidarity with 
the students of the capital. Although the 
demonstrators chanted slogans hostile to 
the regime and to General Franco per¬ 
sonally, and several students were injured 
and arrested, the authorities dismiss these 
incidents as essentially youthful exuber¬ 
ance excited by foreign agitation. In both 
Madrid and Barcelona, however, the 
authorities are moving towards de facto 
acceptance of the students’ demand for 
recognition of their democratic unions. ’ 

All the successive official unions having 
collapsed, even Falangists now despair of 
founding a new one and argue that since 
.students’ unions are only talking shops 
anyway the regime would be incon¬ 
venienced less by tolerating than by re¬ 
pressing them. I'he situation is obviously 
a delicate one for the government, anxious 
as it is to do nothing likely to hearten 
the illegal workers’ unions—^which wcmld 
definitely not be mere talking shops. 

France and Israel 

The case of the 
vanishing Mirage 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

On the heels t)f the Iraqis, a Syrian 
delegation is now in Paris. The city is 
l)uzzing with rumours alx)ut the shipment 
of arms to the Middle East. The true 
story seems to be as follows. Last week 
Agenre France Presse first published a • 
report suggesting that Mirage-5 aircraft 
originally destined for Israel might he 
switched to Iraq. (It is now whispered 
that this story came from a pro-Israeli 
official in the French defence ministry.) 
Anyhow on December hth the agency 
published an embarrassed and rather 
ambiguous “ authorised ” version, strongly 
denying the rumour, claiming that Israel 
is getting all the military supplies it has 
ordered except for the Mirages, and 
stating that “in View f)f the explosive 
situation *’ no Mirages at all are to he 
sent to the area. This line was described 
the present position and “ not defini- 
^tive,” and coupled with the claim that, 
'..since the embargo is provisional, orders 
Vre welcome. 

that the French embargo on 
to the Middle. East is limited 
,,to tVic l^irages and that the Lsraelis have 
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. . . sure of tkemselves, domineering 

TIM IK LB MONPB 

been getting the spare parts they need. 
And certainly the French are interested 
in new customers (an unspecified number 
of Mirage-5 aircraft have been sent to 
Lebanon, bypassing the embargo). The 
Iraqis, and possibly the Syrians, may be 
interested in ordering—^but they can have 
Migs instead for much less money. No 
firm orders have been placed so far. In 
any case, a couple of years must elapse 
between order and delivery. This is 
where the Israelis can argue that the 
apparent neutrality is really biased. Seven 
of the 50 planes they ordered in January 
2966 are ready for delivery and others 
could follow. Since it is up to the French 
government to decide when the Middle 
East situation has ceased to be explosive, 
it is generally assumed here that the 
embargo will be lifted when aircraft can 
be sent to both sides. 

This version of events seems much 
truer than the suggestion being put 
around last week that General de Gaulle 
had to yield to French public opinion. 
This would not be like him, though the 
passions aroused by the Israeli question 
are exceptional. The storm broke after 
the general’s press conference on Novem¬ 
ber 27th, during which he argued that 
the Israelis had been looking for a pretext 
to attack. To prove the aggressive nature 
of the Israelis, he dragged in a definition 
of the Jews as “ an elite, .sure of them¬ 
selves, domineering.*’ This description was 
not even relevant to his argument. But it 
hurt. Many i>eople were genuinely 
shocked. Others seized the phrase to 
exploit it. Instead of thinking about the 
wisdom of French policy, the rights and 
wrongs of Arabs and Israelis, the 
stormy debate ever since has centred on 
the question whether General de Gaulle 
is anti-Jewish. 

Certainly there is nothing in the'public 
past of the general that hints at a trace 
of anti-.semitisin. The change in J^rcnch* 
policy towards Israel, which is at the 
root of the present conflict, did not spring 
from emotional motives. It originated 
with the end of the Algerian war and 
the French de.sire to stage a comeback in 
the Arab world, even if it involved leak¬ 
ing pledges to Israel. This -year’s 1 June 
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war provided the general with an oppor¬ 
tunity to dissociate himself from the 
** Anglo-Saxons.” The government is 
pleased with the progress it has made so 
far. The oil concessions obtained in Iraq 
are taken as portents of things to come. 
And if the policy has to be backed with 
shipments of arms, so much the better. 

The switch of policy was determined by 
politics and economics. But the general’s 
manner may owe something to personal 
resentment. It all goes back to May 24th 
and his meeting with Mr Eban, Israel’s 
foreign minister. Descriptions of this meet¬ 
ing differ; General de Gaulle claims that 
he promised to come to Israel’s rescue, if 
it were attacked ; Mr Eban apparently 
heard it differently. What is certain is 
that the general asked the Israelis not to 
strike first. Not only did they disobey, and 
win in a flash, but they did so amid the 
tremendous enthusiasm of the French 
people, particularly the French Jewish 
community. Many French Jews, who had 
preached and practised internationalism, 
suddenly discovered that they were not 
immune to nationalist fervour. Many 
gaullists, even, showed signs of wavering 
in their fldelity. All this was too much for 
the general. 

General de Gaulle could have urged 
France’.s Jews not to act in any way 
smacking of double allegiance. There 
would then have been no risk of charges 
of anti-sernitisni. He chose to act other¬ 
wise and all hell broke loose. This will 
cost the gaullists many vote.s among a 
Jewish community that is now about half- 
a-million strong since the influx of 
refugees from north Africa. The strength 
of the passions aroused may be gathered 
from the accompanying cartoon published 
in Le Monde. Articles, protests, petitions, 
charges and counter-charges are being 
published everywhere, with the Jew- 
iSaiters of the Nazi period joyfully count¬ 
ing the blows. Where will it all end ? 

Mato 


Now it's 22 


France’s withdrawal from Nato’s military 
organisalkm has produced one bonus. It 
has enabled the other members of the 
alliance to concert their strategic plans 
for meeting an attack by Russia’s con¬ 
ventional forces on western Europe—and 
to make those plans more realistic in the 
light of the political and economic facts 
of life. At this week’s meeting of the 
NaU) ministers the doctrine of massive 
nuclear retaliation, on which the French 
had insisted, was dropped in favour of 
the strategy of graduated response 
originally put forward by Mr Robert 
Mmamara. Some countries, notably west 
Gerinany, have their reservations about 
how far such a policy should be pushed. 
Others, aware of the burden of defence 
costs, are j^ssibly irking a virtue out of 
necessity. But enough common ground 
has been established for the military 
planners io get cracking. 
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Mixing areas to moulding department 
the radiant heat and fresh air inlet 
problems of the rubber and piastres 
industries have been Colt's business 
for 30 years. 

Colt's unrival led experience and know¬ 
how in industrial ventilation has been 


gained on the spot in carrying out over 
100 industrial ventilation surveysevery 
week. Put Colt experience to work 
for you. ring 01-399 5161 or write. 





COLT CLIENTS PROVE IT 

BAKELITfc LTD 
B X PLASTICS LTD 
DECCA RECORD CO LTD 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO LtD 
GOODYEAR 

TYRE & RUBBER CO LTD 
■IMPERIAL 

CHEMlCAt INDUSTRIES LTD 

NORTH. BRITISH RUBBER 
CO LTD 

SHELL CHEMICAL CO LTD 
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Air Canada shows 
how air frafght 
can cut costs. 
boost efficiency 


If you've always considered Air Freight an expansive form of 
transport, read how it can save you money in the long run. 

1. Down with warehoiieo ooets Warehousing costs oan push 
up the price of your product With Air Canada Air Freight goods 
can be flown out as they're needed, daily if neoessary. So you 
cut out costly stockpiling, warehousing and handling. 

2. Faater delivery Air Freight helps to keep deadlines. Goods 
ordered today can be flown in tomorrow. To or from ell over 
Canada. This often makes all the difference between profit and 
loss. Once goods have been delivered on time, a repeat order 
can be rushed through while the demand lasts. As one handbag 
manufacturer discovered He had a sell-out line, and was able to 
fly m a second consignment while the sale was still on, 

3. Lightening your load Air Freight can make a heavy article 
up to S0% lighter Taking in a plastic bag an item which would 
need to be crated by sudace transport 

4. Lower insurance rates Insurance rates are low by Air 
Freight, because goods are far less likely to get lost or stolen in 
the shorter transit time, or during handling On certain household 
products, insurance by air costs only £2.19 6 compared to 
£52 10.6 by surface transport. 

5. Simplified manufacture A case in point one motor-cycle 
manufacturer sends machines assembled and factory adjusted 
by Air Freight, instead of unassembled by surface transport And 
saves £2 on every machine. 

6. Sea/air aarvice Air Canada operates a special sea/air service 
from Japen via Canada By shipping your freight to Canada, then 
flying it across Canada and on to Europe, we give you a faster 
service than by ship alone, and a cheaper one than by air alone. 

AIR CANADA (with BOAC) Can fly your freight to and from 
Canada any day of the week. 

To get full details see your freight forwarder or contact Air 
Canada at 

AIR CANADA 

^SgOewr Street. London W1 01 -6298292 * St Andrew House, 60 SoueMeiidl Street, Glesgow 
lj£^CN>uglei 151 iM * Manchester 2J6-8982/3 • BIrininoham Central4516/6 * Leeds 20828 


When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 

the 

right 

bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your business in Japan. 


Cbtek these fasts aad yoii'M knew why. 

NKi Is: 

Japan's representative bink growins with the growifil 
economy of Japan-Since 1897 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business 

The bank operating over 140 branches m all major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches and which corresponds 
with over 1 400 banks throughout the world 

The bank having a large staff of experts, versed in the 
details of import and export business who always try 
harder to serve you better every time 
The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
servld’i; consistency with efficiency 


Japqn*i CommereinI Bank 

MtfMJWnfOUilK 

1 ofh^ W. 

22 ^ St. 


ioMon Brench 


, Loneon C C 2 


Ntw Voili Aiciwy 40 Will St Ntw York 5 
Ttlptl Brinck 3S. ab*Ai Road. Toipai 
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Their plans will alter in two vital 
respects. First, now that the Americans* 
intercontinental missiles and Polaris sub¬ 
marines are massively arrayed, a good 
part of Nato*s aircraft will no longer be 
held back in reserve as a nuclear strike 
force. Instead, these aircraft will be 
released to play a tactical role in inter¬ 
ception, reconnaissance and ground 
support. Second, the idea that German 
soil will be fought for inch by inch by a 
forward defence will be replaced by 
“ hedgehog ” defensive deployments 
around vital political and economic 
areas. In other words, the Nato forces 
will be prepared temporarily to give 
ground in meeting an attack. This is 
realistic, for to be properly effective the 
old doctrine demanded a large and, in 
fact, unattainable number of divisions 
from the Nato allies. The)^ have now 
settled for what they can provide. 

Defence in depth and more support 
from the air should make a relatively 
small army more effective. It has even 
enabled the planners to accept a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of divisions in 
Germany from 24 to 22, with American, 
British and Belgian brigades being pulled 
out. It may enable them to think of re¬ 
ducing the number of troops in Germany 
still further, though presumably such cuts 
would come in the more easily defended 
American zone in the south rather than in 
the northern plain (which is the primary 
responsibility of the British and Ger¬ 
mans). Then, if the Russians began to 
mass their forces, the threat could l)e 
countered by flying in reinforcements. 
Modern methods of reconnaissance, in¬ 
cluding satellites, give the allies a good 
deal more warning time of troop move¬ 
ments. 

The new deployment may lead to 
changes in military liardware. The ground 
forces will have to be even more mobile. 
They will need more armoured personnel 
vehicles, possibly more tanks and, 
certainly, more anti-tank weapons. With 
aircraft, the phift should be towards the 
cheaper filter-bombers (like the F5 and 
the Anglo-French Jaguar), with less money 
gbing on the more sophisticated long- 
range planes. 

By placing more emphasis on conven¬ 
tional warfare, the Nato planners clearly 
hope that in a crisis more time will be 
won before the decision to resort to 
tactical nuclear weapons (and not much 
later strategic ones) becomes unavoidable, 
kinder the previous strategy, it was 
thought likely tliat tactical nuclear 
weapons would have to be used two or 
three days after the shooting began. The 
emoodied in the new plan must be 
that at least seven days will pass before 
diat necessity arises. And even then it 
Muld presumably first take, after some 
warning, the form of an isohited “ demon** 
itmtk>n ”—a single attack on the enemy’s 
ground forces. 

. Throughout the new thinking ninsf Uie 
idea that time must be bought befoite 
** going nuclear ” so that the attacker will 
have a chance to change his mind and 


withdraw. The Russians, confronted 
by the massive nuclear arsenal of the 
United States, may not be very likely 
to attack in the west. But conventional 
forces as well as tactical nuclear weapons 


are still needed to stop them frprn b^ibg 
tempted to take the risk. The more effec¬ 
tive Nato’s conventional forces are, the 
more that lesson will rub off on the 
Russian planners. 


France 

Boxing the compass 



California, here it comes : France*s first missile submarine is launched 


General de Gaulle may have won the 
fight about the final e in Concorde but 
he has had to give the British best on a 
point of nuclear strategy. It was an¬ 
nounced on December 7th that France is 
to build four missile-carrying submarines, 
not three as it originally planned ; it may 
add a fifth later on. The point is that a 
country needs four of these submarines 
to give it the certainty that it will always 
have one on patrol, and a chance of two, 
while the others are in harbour between 
trips or being refitted. It takes a total 
fleet of five to guarantee two on patrol. 
This is why the British admirals would 
have preferred to have a fleet of five 
submarines instead of the four Mr Healey 
told them to make do with. But three 
just won’t do at all, and General de Gaulle 
has at last had to concede it. 

The French decision comes hard on the 
heels of an article by Cieneral Ailleret, 
the chief of staff, that has reawakened 
speculation about French policy. General 
Ailleret said that France is trying to create 
“ a system of defence which ... is world- 
based and aimed at every point of the 
compass.” This may just he a rhetorical 
restatement of France’s independence. But 
it looks more like a hint that the French 
nuclear submarines will be assigned targets 
in the United States as well as in the 
Soviet Union. This is still an academic 
point, .since the first of them, Le RedouU 
able, will not be in service until 1970 and 
the others until about 1975. (Britain’s 
fleet of four Polaris submarines is expected 
to be ready by 1969.) It will be some 
time before the .Americans have to worry 
about that. The people who must really be 
raising their eyebrows about General 
Ailleret’s article are the Germans. The 


land-based missiles for which the French 
are building silos near Avignon cannot 
reach the United States. If Russia isn't 
the only point of the compass that 
Cieneral Ailleret has in mind for the 
Provence rockets, what other candidate is 
there but a Germany that may one day 
need to be kept in order by this reminder 
of French power ? 

And it may not just be a matter of 
nuclear policy only. In his comments on 
the ** disarray ” and ” agitation ” spread¬ 
ing throughout the world, General Ailleret 
seems to be peering beyond the nuclear 
horizon. Does he see a role for France’s 
small aircraft-carriers and its force 
d'intervention in Asia and Africa beyond 
the ex-French territories of west Africa ? 
If this is a hint that General de Gaulle 
is thinking of an “east of Suez” policy 
of his own, just as the British are dropping 
theirs, he will liave to spend a lot of 
money on things like troop-transport air¬ 
craft. The build-up of France’s nuclear 
forces, without the American help that 
has kept Britain’s costs down, has already 
cut into its conventional arms budget. 

Perhaps General de Gaulle End General 
Ailleret hope to find the necessary saving 
in a reduction in France’s commitments 
to the defence of western Europe. The 
French have pulled their forces out of the 
Nato command, but their formal break 
with the alliance has not yet come and 
they still have troops in Germany. They 
have kept quiet during this week's meeting 
of the Nato ministers in Brussels ; they 
appear to be prepared to bury this sharp¬ 
ened hetchet for the time being. But if 
General' Ailleret’s comments have any real 
military substance the hatchet may not 
lie underground for ever. 
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Rumania 

For the man who 
has everything 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

It may have been a pure coincidence that 
Mr Ceausecu chose his name day, St 
Nicholas’s Day (December 6th), to open 
the Rumanian party conference at which 
his elevation to a position of supreme 
power as head of both the state and the 
party machine was announced. Anyway^ 
it was a convenient occasion to announce 
his arrival at the summit he had been aim¬ 
ing , fdr since he was elected a 

candidate tnember of the central com¬ 
mittee in 1948—at the politically tender 
(6^ of 30, As head of the party, the state 
and the defenc.e council, he now has all 
the major strings hrmly in his own hands 
and has opened the gates for further 
reorganisation pf the government. 

Like other domestic and economic^ 
changes in Ceausescu’s Rumania, party' 
reshuffles tend to be taken at a leisurely 
pace. Since he assumed control of the 
party after the death of Mr Gheorghiu- 
Dej in March 1965, Mr Ceausescu has 
adopted the principle of neutralising the 
old guard apd the pro-Moscow elements, 
not by purges, but by slow regresision. 
I'hus Mr Alexandre Draghici, who 
was removed a.s minister of the 
interior and chief of state security in 1963, 
was allowed to remain as a secretary of 
the central committee until last week when 
he was removed to make room for the 
ailing former chief of state, Mr Chivu 
Stoica, whom Mr Ceausescu replaced. 

Mr Ceause.scu now .shares with east 
Ciierniany’s Herr Ulbricht and the now 
apparently rather rocky Czechoslovak 
party leader, Mr Novotny, the distinction 
of being the only important cotiirnunist 
leader to head both state and party 
apparatus. In the cause of decentralisa¬ 
tion he has arrogated more power to him¬ 
self and to his particular cronies of the 
new guard, notably Hie Verdet and Paul 
Niculescu-Mizil, who have enjoyed 
meteoric rises in his slipstream. Within 
the hierarchy, Mr Ceausescu is clearly 
trying both to give more scope to the 
younger generation of technocrats and to 
reduce the influence of the old guard 
who would like to take their directions 
from Moscow. This is perfectly consonant 
with his repeated defiance of the Kremlin 
on almost every foreign policy issue. 

What is a little more obscure is his 
“ do as I say, not as I do ” approach to 
the question of the internal power struc¬ 
ture. While deploring “ parallelksm ”—the 
overlapping of party and government 
lesponsilplities—he promptly does just 
that himself. Cynics have said that 
Mr C^eausescu’.s amcept of solving 
problems is merely to reorganise them. 
Th^'pext few months, during which he 
^ill have to tackle an embryonic economic 
'■SNIwi administrative reform, j^iould prove 
or otherwise of this dictum. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Mr Ceausescu’s new power concentra¬ 
tion can 1)6 largely explained by his 
obvious fear that pro-Soviet elements 
might penetrate the higher echelons of the 
party. He expressed tUs last summer in 
a sharp warning against ** forming rela¬ 
tionships with other parties. . .over the 
heads of our leadership.*’ True, it was 
Mr Gheorghiu-Dej who started the anti- 
Moscow ball rolling, but his protege 
picked it up with unexampled ferocity, 
refusing Comecon dictation, adopting a 
neutral stance over the whole Sino-Soviet- 
Vietnam question and over the Middle 
East war and developing diplomatic and 
flourishing trade relations with that bite 
noire of all communist ideologists—west 
Germany. On his first Moscow visit he 
biid it on the line, insisting on a joint 
statement of equal rights, independence, 
sovereignty and non-interference in 
internal affairs.” Surprisingly, the Kremlin 
walls did not come toppling down. Like 
Marshal Tito, he has also opposed holding 
a world communist conference which 
would be a forum for attacks against 
deviationists. Rumania’s ability to resist 
Moscow is based largely on its own 
natural resources and energetic search for 
western markets ; Russia’s share in its 
trade turnover has been reduced from 70 
per cent in 1938 to 33 per cent this year. 

Mr Ceausescu clearly intends to main¬ 
tain his running battle with the Kremlin 
at the same high pitch. Last week he 
accused the Russians (without actually 
naming them) of exerting economic 
pressure by defaulting on trade pacts and 
attempting to fiddle raw material prices 
to the detriment of Rumania. Meanwhile, 
Moscow has been suggesting to Ruman¬ 
ians that ” giving up the principle worked 
out by the world communist move¬ 
ment. . .leads to national provincialism 
and isolation and undermines socialist 
unity.” But Mr Ceausescu is willing to 
subscribe to the world communist move¬ 
ment only so long as it does not conflict 
with his country’s national interests. Some¬ 
what unconvincingly, many Rumanians 
are fond of remarking : “ You see, 

Washington has its de Gaulle, Moscow 
has its Ceausescu.” 

Germanjy 

Strong tobacco 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

On second thoughts the all-or-nothing die- 
hards for Oernian reunification have 
ceased to clamour for the head of 
Wilhelm Wolfgang ScRiitz, the gently 
dogged chairman of Germany Indivisible. 
This is an organisation, transcending 
party, dedicated to preserving Gerniart 
unity in a world that understandably doe's 
not feel quite .so keenly about it as 
Gennans do. 

A fortnight or so ago it became known 
tliat the discouraged Herr SchutZL> had 
circulated a memorandum among leading 
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German politicians airing a suggestion that 
the long-term interest of the Gennan 
nation might be better served were it 
generally conceded that the nation was 
composed for the present of two meml>er- 
states, each entitled to promote German 
dealings with the rest of the world, yet 
neither considering the other to be foreign 
territory. Such practical thinking was 
promptly denounced as heretical in many 
places, from the federal chancellery 
downwards. But by last weekend, when 
Germany Indivisible held its annual con¬ 
ference in Berlin, Herr Schiitz’s memoran¬ 
dum had been widely accepted as food for 
profitable study. Although chided by the 
minister for all-German questions, Herr 
Herbert Wehner, for his phraseology, Herr 
Schiitz held his own and was not demoted. 

The president of the Bundestag, Herr 
Gerstenniaier, spoke of the memorandum 
as “ strong tobacco ” and there is more 
of the same stuff in the Bonn air. 
According to a public opinion poll carried 
out recently by the Allenbach Institute, 
53 per cent of those questioned said they 
would approve of west Germany recognis¬ 
ing the Oder-Neisse frontier with Poland 
were better relations with east Europe to 
be reached thereby ; 33 per cent objected 
to the proposition. And at the federal 
conference of young Social Democrats 
held at Mainz last weekend a majority of 
delegates approved a resolution recom¬ 
mending recognition of both the Oder- 
Neisse frontier and the east German 
Democratic Republic. 

But Ru-ssia and cast Germany are doing 
little to assure the west Germans that 
concessions would be met by concessions. 
Moscow brandished a far-fetched protest 
last week against a revival of national 
socialism in west CJerniany. Herr Ulbricht 
hurried this week to Moscow, and his 
foreign minister to Belgrade, in the hope 
of frustrating Bonn’s attempt to restore 
normal diplomatic relations with Jugo¬ 
slavia. And there are to be no pa.sses this 
Christmas for west Berliners who would 
like to visit relatives in east Berlin. 



SekUtz immovable 
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(1 rave, learned men of good report 
Unravel, in this journal, 

I ssues of the deeper sort, 

N ot merely news diurnal. 

N ot even they can clarify 
U arth's mess, the Jig-saw global— 
S o let us all, before we try, 

S ip something stout and noble. 
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There’s more 
to Italy than 
road racing. 


But international business can take just as 
many unexpected twists and turns. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, we spe¬ 
cialize in clearing the way in Italy for our 
customers. How? By using our Rome 
office as a base for working with Italian 
banks—as we do with banks around the 
world. 

Our international officers are global 
banking specialists•• men who maintain 
close contact with banks and the econ¬ 


omies of over J 00 countries. Behind thei 
specialists, providing a full scope of final 
cial services, are the combined experiern 
and facilities of the international, trust at 
national divisions, plus the city-wide m 
work of branches of one of the work 
leading banks. 

And to get the job done, we team ' 
with local experts to do it. After all, if t 
Italians don’t know how to get things do 
in Italy—who does? 


... good to hav* a graot bank bahhid ] 


I MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUS 

^ InfmathMtfl OhUhns 44 Wall StrMt, N«w York, N. Y. I® 

London Branehog: City, 7 Prlncol S.C. 2 •Orotvtnor SqiMta, tS Brook Sirootr V 

Boprogontottvo OIRcot: BtIrvI • Broil els • Corocm • Fronklvrl • JBMiliM'' Moollo* Mtiko City • Porii • Bomo * too PoiHo • T* 
Mombor Ftdoral ^poslt Intwronc* Corporation • Incorporotod with Limitod Llobility tfi 
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budget estimates for 1968 Fif cal ynar ending June 30th $ billion 
Expenditures ”] Receipts'^ 

OBLIGATIONS 


1967 


UNCONTROLLABLE 

CIVILIAN 


Vietnam — 


CONTROLLABLE 
CIVILIAN 
(less sale of 
financial asset! 


iwith spending cuts 



DEFENCE < 


Jan 


Aug* Nov* 
1967 



160 


120 


80 


40 


t with tax surcharge ** ^ 


Aug & Nov 


Deficit 


WITHOUT TAX 
SURCHARGE 



Nov 


WITHOUT TAX SURCHARGE- 
OR SPENDING CUTS 


tJ 


10 


20 


30 


Discomfort across the board 


It has now become final that Congress 
will not pass a tax increase at this session 
(which is expected to finish this weekend). 
But tlie disturbing deadlock between the 
Administration and Representative Wil¬ 
bur Mills, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which has so upset 
foreign central bankers and which has 
produced increasingly ominous warnings 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
not prove lasting and may have some 
useful results. Mr Mills has already 
forced tlie government to piake the most 
drastic effort in ten y'cars to curb its 
spending and, if the hew Budget early 
next year persuades him that the govern¬ 
ment is persisting in that effort, President 
Jolmson may well get his tax increase, 
election year or no. 

Very few members of Congress, let 
alone Americans generally, are aware of 
how hard spending is actually being cut 
l»ack. Among those who are aware are 
the two or three thousand civilian 
employees cjf the Department of the Army 
who will l)c literally dismissed in the next 
few weeks, but their voices liave hardly 
been heard. What the President has pro¬ 
duced, in response to the insistence of the 
Ways and Means Committee that a 
serious effort to curb spending must be 
made before a tax increase could be con¬ 
sidered, is an unprecedented across-the- 
board programme to reduce the oosfs of 
personnel by two, ,per t;ent in' all agencies 
and other co.sts by ten per cent in ajl 
'* controllable ” progr^i^mes 4lJ*at is, 
those not fixed by laW or coritl^cty such 
as benefits to ,fbt-seivJtemen *and the, 
farmers or grants to the states for pubL(^ 
assistance) ; defence speinding is induded 


Washington, DC 

in tlie cuts altiiough the war in Vietnam 
is exempted ; interest payments on the 
public debt are rising and uncontrollable. 

These cut backs will produce little 
immediate saving in the current fiscal year, 
now nearly lialf finished. But they will 
reduce planned obligations ** of the 
government—commitments to spend— 
with significant effects on expenditures in 
the next fiscal year. Increasingly the 
experts look at obligations as the measure 
of the future trerid of spending* They 
rose, partly but not entirely because of 
the war in Vietnam; from about $ioo 
billion in the ordinary or “ administra¬ 
tive” Budget in fiscal year 1964 to about 
$139 billion in the 1967 fiscal year which 
ended last June 30th. This foreshadowed 
the very large rise in expenditures, which 
aj^e now estimated at more than $136 
biUtbti in the present fiscal year. In the 
new programme of reductions obligations 
in tfie current year will be from the 
$150 billion foreseen in August to little 
more than in the 1967 fiscal year. This 
is a strong signal that spending will soon 
all but cease to rise, which is precisely 
what Mr Mills wants. If the new Budget 
.shows a- halt in the upward trend of 
spending, the chances of agreemerit be¬ 
tween Congress and the Administration on 
a tax increase will be reasonably good. 

Such an outcome, assuming that it 
materialises, is by no means all for the 
best from the point of view of many 
Americans, above all from that of the 
liberals. Presumably the spending pro¬ 
grammes were In the Budget in the first, 
place for a purpose. The indiscriminate, 
across-th^rboam approach \Yill hit anti- 
poverty and health projects just as hard 
as, it vvUl new post offices of new' land 


reclamation projects for already well-off 
fanners. In short, some peojile believe 
that the government is spending Ux) little, 
not loo much, given the urban-racial 
crisis and other problems like pollution of 
natural resources. But these people are 
clearly in a minority and even in thi.s 
vastly wealthy country the w(»rries of the 
conservative financier cannot be neglected 
altogether : with the total lack of con¬ 
sensus in Congress and among pre.ssure 
groups about where, specifically, expendi¬ 
tures should be reduced, the across-the- 
board approach was the only one possible. 
And (>ne does nt>c need to be a iiuis.sback 
to feel that there are real risks in a deficit 
in the Budget of above $20 billion at a 
time when the balance of international 
payments is also in deficit, the dollar is 
being challenged abroad and that 
fearsunie thing called “inflation 
psychology *’ is taking hold. 

Are the financial men merely raising 
bogies, as they have done at times in the 
past ? Certainly a new breed of .scjphisti- 
cales in the United States is saying that 
they are. 'I'lie current fa.shion among 
respectable opponents of the tax increase 
is to point to the disappointing economic 
indicators of the past few months. Almost 
without exception they are rather soggy ; 
industrial production essentially flat, 
manufacturing ca,pacity being utilised 
at a rate of less than 85 per cent, retail 
sales flailing about without any clear up¬ 
ward trend, new orders for durable goods 
drifting ; future plans for investing in 
new plant and equipment are rising but 
not , much. However, unemployment, 
which had been climbing for two months, 
dropped quite sharply in November. The 
difficulty is tliat no one has yet worked 
out a precise way of adjusting the indica¬ 
tors for the, hit-And-misis effects of strikes 
and partial strikes in the motor industry 
and elsewhere. The strikes have clearly 
been imporjCant but no one knows pre¬ 
cisely liow important. Such respectable 
nm as Mr Albert Sommers of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
have argued that the much-predicted 
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bponi is simply not materialising, while 
economists in the Administration and in 
the Federal Reserve BoSfll^d^ insist as 
strongly as before that the danger is from 
excess demand and overheating, though 
even they cannot claim that these con¬ 
ditions exbt at the moment. 

The standard forecast for next year 
continues to show a picture of strong 
growth, at least in the first six months. 
But with the labour contract still not 
settled at the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, there remains a possibility of a 
renewed partial shutdown in the auto¬ 
mobile industry early in the year, which 
would throw the indicators into confusion 
once again. There are more and more 
convincing signs that the upward trend 
of spending on the war in Vietnam is 
tapering off and it may not rise at all 
after midyear. Meanwhile, consumers 
continue to save an unusually high pro¬ 
portion of their incomes and the expected 
thrust from rising personal consumption 
has not been felt as yet. The big in¬ 
jection of additional social security bene¬ 
fits, about $3.6 billion at an annual rate, 
will not come until March (instead of in 
January as was thought earlier). All of 
this pemiits at least some doubt about the 
likelihood of overheating. 

To their credit, some of those who 
believe that a tax increase would be a 
mistake because excess demand is not a 
danger are ready to fac.e the other side of 
the argument for it; that the big budget¬ 
ary deficit is a major factor in producing 
the highest interest rates, in some sectors 
of the money market, in a century because 
it pushes up the government’s borrowing 
requirements. Their answer, essentially, 
is “ so what ? ” Nearly everyone agrees 
that, given the institutional nature of 
mortgage financing in the United States, 
high interest rates can be a threat to 
housing construction. But there are any 
number of ifs ” and a fair number of 
plans to do something about it—that is, 
to try to prevent the sort of collapse in 
the housing industry that occurred in the 
money squeeze of 1966. In a word, those 
who oppose a tax increase see no reason 
to change their view just becau.se the lack 
of one i.s causing high interest rates. 

Needless to say, this school also makes 
the obvious point that a successful pack¬ 
age of reductions in government expendi¬ 
tures and increases in taxes could easily 
produce an “ overkill ” of whatever risk 
of excess demand may exist for next year. 
Yet still, the great weight of moderate, as 
well as conservative, Hnancial opinion— 
joined by a i^fy largeW^ of business¬ 
men and meh^b^rs br Congress—holds 
that such a package is, on balance, the 
right thii^l;. Certainly nothing in the 
recent indicators has changed the view of 
the T^^ury or the Council of Economic 
AdYfflws or the Federal Reserve Board. 
An'jerror on the side of caution could be 
tl^ Hght thing for the United States— 
even if, and the fact must be faced, more 
Negro youths will be unemployed than 
would otherwise be the case. 

^Meanwhile, the central bank continues 


to agonise in its dilemma : should it move 
toward monetary restraint, with the like¬ 
lihood of still higher interest rates and 
probable damage to the housing industry 
or should it give Congress another 
chance to raise taxes ^arly next year ? 
The split in the twelve-man open market 
committee emerged as early as September 
12th, it has now been disclosed, with 
three members arguing that easy money 
had already gone too far and that the 
time had come to switch policy. Trade 
unions (though controlling only one- 
fourth of the labour force) continue to 
win wage increases in the 5 to 6 per cent 
range, which is well in excess of increases 
in productivity, and industrial prices, in¬ 
cluding those of headline-making steel, 
are edgi^ up. To those who believe in 
such indicators as the money supply and 
the expansion of bank credit, inflation is 
inevitable. 

It is not, in any sense, a comfortable 
situation — concern about the dollar 
abroad, wages and prices rising at home 
faster than the United States is used to, 
interest rates at record levels in the face 
of an easy monetary policy, a huge 
deficit on the Budget—^and yet no evid¬ 
ence of excess demand except what can 
be produced by forecasts. The English 
disease ? Hardly. But it is the most dis¬ 
concerting time for this huge, .successful 
economy in at least ten years. 


Unhappy at the UN 



Looking up to America : Thant, Bunehe, 
Goldberg 


The mystery about Mr Arthur Goldberg’s 
coming resignation from the Ambassador- 
.ship to the United Nations is not why he 
should want to go but why President 
Johmson is willing to let him go. The best 
guess is that the President decided that, 
if Mr Goldberg insisted on going, it had 
l>ettcr be well before the election; 'Feb¬ 
ruary is the date being suggested. 

Clearly Mr Goldberg is now dissatisfied 
with his job. He has not found the Am¬ 
bassadorship worth the sacrifice of his 
Supreme Court seat; unfortunately 
he cannot return there—not directly, 
anyway. He is expected to join 
a private law firm and make sonie money. 
For some time he has been disilluslbn^d 


about the usefulness of what he can 
accomplish at the Unit^ Nations. As a 
Jew he is distrusted by ^e Arabs and has 
thus been able to do little about the 
troubles in the Middle East. Although 
he is a member of the President’s Cabinet 
he has attended seldom and his impact 
on foreign policy has been slight. 

Most disappointingly, while he has 
talked about opening up avenues of 
negotiation with the North Vietnamese, 
so far he has not been permitted te do 
so. The report of his resignation coincided 
with the news that the National Libera¬ 
tion Front, the political arm of the retos 
in South Vietnam, had been seeking to 
send spokesmen to the United Nations. 
There has also been a story that the NLF 
has been trying to establish contact with 
the Americans in Saigon and a suggestion, 
from Vice President Humphrey, no less, 
that “non-communist members” of the 
NLF might be ready to join the South 
Vietnamese government. Finally, as The 
Economist went to press, came the 
memorandum from the NLF to the 
United Nations which is also reported to 
express interest in a coalition in Saigon. 

All the earlier rumours of a split be¬ 
tween Hanoi and the NLF and of possible 
readiness to compromise have been 
slapped down in Washington, although 
the United States is ready for represen¬ 
tatives of the NLF to visit the United 
Nations under an ofRcial invitation. The 
Administration has to thread a careful 
course between the Saigon government 
and critics in the Senate and elsewhere. 

More and more of them are accusing 
the President of not doing as much as he 
might to open negotiations ; the newest is 
Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader, 
previously a close ally of Mr Johnson’s 
on this matter. It now looks as if Mr 
Goldberg may not even be able to put the 
question of Vietnam to the l^curity 
Council before he leaves the United 
Nations, as the Senate has demanded. But. 
if so, this will not be because the President 
is unwilling for it to be done but because 
the necessary nine votes cannot be 
obtained in the Council. 


LBJ wins a round 

Many of the biggest battles are won or 
lost in the last days or hours of a con¬ 
gressional session. As the smoke clears 
and members prepare for a quick getaway 
this weekend, the President can claim that 
his big social reforms are at least still 
ticking over, in spite of the war, the 
deficit and a Congress close to getting 
out of hand. The big victory, won against 
what seemed the greatest odds, is the 
.survival of the war on poverty. It still 
has its general, Mr Shriver, its head¬ 
quarters, the Office of Economic Oppor* 
tunity, and its funds are authorised for 
this year and next at a level not far 
bdow that sought by the President; for 
1967-68 the ceihng is just under $2 billion, 
for 1968-69 just under $2.2 billion. The 
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House of Representatives has appro* 
priatecl only $i.6 billion for this year 
l)ut, with the Senate expected to approve 
a substantially higher figure, Mr Shriver 
seems likely to receive the $1.7 billion 
which he needs if no existing programmes 
are to be cut. Education also seems to 
be faring well, with the Senate authorising 
over $14 billion—the biggest commitment 
ever made to the schools—for the three 
years which begin next July^ though the 
House has been less expaiwve. 

But for liberals, the compromise social 
security Bill worked out by representatives 
of the two Houses is a bitter blow. It 
is not primarily the small increase in 
insurance benehts which angers them, 
although, the average improvement, 13 
per cent, is closer to the House’s 12.5 per 
cent than to the 15 per cent endorsed 
by the Senate and the President; so is 
the rise in minimum benefits from $44 
a month to $55. What led Senator Morse 
to proclaim the death of the President’s 
“ Great Society ” was the callous treat* 
rnent of people in need of public assist¬ 
ance ; the House has won almost all along 
the line in its determination to see that 
the assistance rolls—and the federal con¬ 
tribution to them—should cease to rise. 
The ends are understandable but the 
means deplorable. 

Hard though it is to believe, the con¬ 
ference committee accepted a freeze on 
the proportion of all children which may 
receive assistance ; states where this pro¬ 
portion rises above the level of January 
I, 1968, will have to choose between 
letting some children go without or pay¬ 
ing the whole bill for the additional 
children themselves. In 28 states and the 
District of Columbia, unemployed men 
will still have to desert their families if 
assistance is to be granted to them. There 
will be pressure on states and local com¬ 
munities to force people to take whatever 
jobs are going or forfeit their assistance, 
although the states will have discretion 
where mothers of young children arc con¬ 
cerned : they are by far the largest group. 
Some liberal Senators are threatening to 
vote against the Bill as worse than none 
at all, even though it will benefit nearly 
24 million people. 

Republican runners—2 

Nixon the 
everlasting 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Richard Nixon, at the age of 54, is 
a few , years younger than the other 
Republicans most actively competing with 
him for the party’s presidential noinina* 
tion. Yet, unlike anybody else on the 
American political scene, he has the aura 
of decade-old mustiness that makes him 
seem a relic of the past, more in touch 
with the nineteen-fifties than the nine¬ 
teen-sixties. His private conversation and 
his, ^public rhetoric both betray the 
’ isting legacy of the Eisenhower Admini- 


a steep escalation to bring a quick end 
to the war. Mr Nixon flatly rules out 
both nuclear weapons and a land in- 
vasion of North Vietnam. 

Fatalistic in his view toward his own 
political career over the years, Mr Nixon 
passively acknowledges that in cutting 
across the grain of current popular think¬ 
ing he may be dooming his last chance 
for the rresidency. /Tjut there has 
emerged a new group' of youthful 
advisers to Mr Nixon, calling themselves 
“ liberal,” who believe that he must 
modernise himself .In a ^st-Dulles mould 
to become President. Most influential of 
these is Mr Robert Ellsworth, a former 
Congressman from Kansas who runs the 
Nixon campaign on a day-to-day basis. 
Mr Richard Whalen, a well-known 
journalist and author, is an increasingly 
important unofficial counsellor. Not 
really liberal in philosophy but less 
tradition-bound than Mr Nixon’s older 
.advisers, the Ellsworth-Whalen group is 
stration, as he preaches a restrained privately advising Mr Nixon that he must 
anti-communism with the United States alter his frame of reference radically, 
continuing to meet global commitments Primarily, they believe that he should 
and letting domestic affairs take a second softBh his line on Vietnam to the extent 
place with bland, middle-of-the-road of sayiiig that the war is now militarily 

policies. uhwinnable and that, consistent with its 

This evocation of the placid age of cominitments to the Saigon regime, the 
Eisenhower is gratefully welcomed by United States must now accelerate its 
local chairmen and other orthodox efforts to bring an end to the fighting. 
Republicans, who overwhelmingly prefer Once this is said and a clear distance 
the unexciting Mr Nixon as the nominee thus opened between Mr Nixon and Mr 
for President to more adventurous can- Johnson on the Vietnam issue, these 
didates such as Governor Nelson advisers belike that Mr Nixon should 
Rockefeller of New York, who would immedutcly turn his attention to 
attract disaffected liberal Democrats, or domestic affairs, and put his emphasis 
Governor Reagan of California, who there. The prospect of more racial rioting 
would attempt to accomplish what Mr spring and summer and the wide- 

Barry Goldwater failed to do in 1964, spread discontent with Mr Johnson’s 
But to the rank-and-file voter and par- leadership gives Mr Nixon, according to 
ticularly to the millions who have come this theory, an excellent opportunity to 
of voting age since he was narrowly propose constructive new progranimes 
defeated for President in i960, Mr Sitid to offer a new brand of leadership. 
Nixon’s old fashioned politics may turn Such advice has had some limited effect 
out to be more boring than reassuring, so far. It was because of the urgings of 
If so, Mr Nixon will face serious diffi- the liberal group that Mr Nixon did 
culties in next year's intra-party elections not associate himself with a new citizens 
which he must win . in order to be committee, headed by Mr Paul Douglas, 
nominated and, if he is, in the general the former Senator, and General Omar 
election against President Johnson. Bradley, which supports Mr Johnson’s 

Mr Nixon, an extraordinarily self- war policy. And last week Mr Nixon told 
conscious politician, given to introspective the National Association of Manufac- 
analysis of his own situation, is well hirers that, unless America could solve 
aware of this danger and of its source, its racial problems at home, ^ it will not 
At a time when Americans, grown weary matter what happens in Vietnam.” 
of international burdens, are looking But there continues to be considerable 
inward and calling for a sharp limit to doubt whether Mr Nixon will follow the 
foreign commitments, Mr Nixon knows advice of hib liberal advisers over the 
full well that he sounds like the last long haul. . In his speec^hes he still 
disciple of John Foster Dulles.i His tone presents himself as a world hgure who 
is Dullesian when he tells visitors that can and' doe's hc^hob with heads of 
America simply cannot forsake its net- state. In fact,'Mr Nixon is vastly more 
work of alliances and permit a free rein' at home writing artiibles about the future 
to expansionist communism, both Soviet of south-east Asia for , Foreign Affairs 
and Chinese. Far from G^pealing/ tn magittihe, talking'about grand strategy 
peace sentiment about Vb^naxn, he caHk. m. the and reminiscing about 

it the duty of the Republican candidate ; his encoun^s with the great of the world 
to make clear to Ho Chi Minh that the^ than ip getting down to the details of 
war will be pursued quit^ as vigorously dum housing,and mce relations, 
if a Republican replaces kir JohOK^n ip . Moreover, me lecbrd of the past two 
the White House. Nor will M|r. T^ixbn decades/shows a tndl pf advisers who 
follow Mr Reagan’s course of had high bf guiding Mr Nixon 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


))ut failed to do so. In the past^ just as 
today, he has fully intended to share 
the grand strategy of his pelitical cam¬ 
paigns with experts who jiiay l>e able 
to analyse problems with greater objec¬ 
tivity than the candidate himself 
can do. Invariably, however, Mr NikQta 
gradually spurned all advice the deeper 
he progressed into a campaign until at 
the end all decisions, from grand strategy 
to the administrative detail, were his. He 
is a solitary man with few close friends 
who in past elections has not delegated 
even the job of speech writings to paid 
professionals but, wearing an old dressing* 
gown and seated at a card table in some 
hotel room, has laboriously written out 
his unmistakstble though p^estrian prose 
on yellow le^al pads. Those who know 
him best believe that, for all his good 
intentions^ Mr Nixon will again be his own 
campaign manager. 

besides the same emphasis on foreign 
affairs, thit means another campaign by 
Mr Nixon in his colloquial, inelegant 
style of oratory, reminiscent of the old 
college debater that he once was. In his 
Wall Street law office, Mr Nixon dis¬ 
cusses world issues with great technical 
competence and insight, though not with 
great imagination, Imt all this is usually 
left behind when he steps on to the 
political platforni. Although advisers over 
the years haye pleaded with him not to 
talk down to the voter, Mr Nixon insists 
on underlining every point to the utter 
boredom of the listener. 

This is the reason why many 
Republican politicians, both friendly and 
unfriendly to Mr Nixon, look beyond 
his overwhelming strong support from 
party workers and in polls of the Repub¬ 
lican rank and file and wonder whether 
he can manage the long road to the 
White House. In his most candid 
moments, he probably would confess that 
he should tailor the content and style of 
his campaign more closely to 1968 than 
to 195a. The question remains, however, 
whether he can bring about such a 
transformation. 


Divided over dissent 


Lieutenant General Hershey started it all 
in October. The Director of Selective 
Service recommended to local conscrip¬ 
tion boards tliat young men who inter¬ 
fered with the work of these l)oards and 
of induction centres should lose their 
deferments. Some draft boards were quick 
to take the hint ; at least 40 students 
and clergymen have been reclassified as 
available for immediate induction. “ Un- 
constitutiofil^’* stormed the 1 liberals in 
Congress^ >vyhile two universities have 
refused to>'admit representatives of the 
armed fofces seeking volunteers until 
the recommendation is rescinded. The 
American Civil Liberties Union is taking 
up the cause of six of the young men. 

But the excesses of last week’s “stop 
the draft demonstrations, when efforts^ 



Blocking the draft 

mostly unsuccessful, were made all over 
the country to halt the call-up by block¬ 
ing the entrances to induction centres, has 
alarmed even members of Congress who 
oppose the war : “ a disservice to dissent,” 
they call it. And conservatives who feel 
that* the Administration is too tolerant 
of open law-breaking have been further 
angered by the sight of the President 
dodging in and out of New York to avoid 
the demonstrators as he attended the 
funeral of Cardinal Spellman. Republi¬ 
cans are calling for sterner measures, par¬ 
ticularly since it has become known that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
a secret report to the President, has 
alleged that Hanoi is master-minding some 
of the prote.sts. 

Then there is tlie case of Mr Stokely 
Carmichael, who has defied the State 
Department by visiting Cuba and North 
Vietnam, countries for which his passport 
was not valid, and has publicly pro¬ 
claimed his hope that North Vietnam will 
defeat the United States. On his “ return 
to Hell,” his name for America, is he 
to be let off with a tap on the wrist, 
the withdrawal of his passport ? Or is he 
to be tried for sedition ? The State 
Department, taking advantage of the 
indignation in Congress, may have found 
a middle way of discx>uraging would-be 
imitators by asking for criminal penalties 
for Americans who defy the restrictions 
printed in their passports. 

The question of how to punish those 
who break the law at home without laying 
the Administration open to the charge 
that it is stifling the constitutional right 
of free expression has fallen to Mr Ramsay 
Clark, the Attorney-General, who possesses 
a sharp sense of the folly of creating 
martyrs. He and CJeneral Hershey 
announced last week that the Justice 
Department was setting up a special unit 
to prosecute those who interfere with the 
call-up or cncoufagC others to do so ; 
the Selective Servic.e System would deal 
Oi]|ly with men delinquent in their own 
coh&cription requirements. (Only 
were convicted on this score between ^uly 
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I, 1965, and July i, 1967.) Alas, if Mr 
Clark thought he had General Hershey’s 
full agreement, he was mistaken ; obstin¬ 
ately General Hershey has refused the 
chance to retreat and has brought the 
disagreement out in the open. 

First to last? 


The British are supposed to be good at 
queueing. Those who want to work in 
America are going to have a fine chance 
to demonstrate their patience—unless 
Congress makes some changes in the 1965 
Immigration Act. When it was passed, 
the new law was hailed as a liberal reform, 
abolishing the offensive system,of choosing 
immigrants on the basis of thein national 
origin, northern l^uropeans preferred. 
Instead, preference was pqt bo given to 
close relatives of those already m America 
and then to those with skills needed in the 
United States. Some provisions of the law 
went into effect immediately; the abolition 
of the restrictions on i^ians entering 
America, for example. But a transition 
period of three years was allowed before 
countries like Britain, which had enjoyed 
generous quotas, had to give them up. 

That will happen next July. But during 
the past three years queues have been 
forming in the various preference cate¬ 
gories. The limit on the entry of profes¬ 
sional people from all countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere is 17,000 a year. 
(Canadians and Latin Americans have 
traditionally been allowed into America 
more freely.) Recently someone has 
noticed that the waiting list of’ profes¬ 
sionals in the State Department’s files has 
48,000 names on it and hardly any of 
these are British, Irish, French, German 
or Scandinavian. 

That means that it will be about three 
years before northern Europeans begin 
turning up at the front of the queue in 
anything like their old numbers. Even 
then progress might be slow, for visas for 
wives and children of professional appli¬ 
cants are counted against the limit of 
17,000. Fluency in English or a firm job 
offer will not help a person to jump the 
queue. Priority will be on a strict first- 
come, first-served basis, determined by the 
date of filing a petition a.sking for “ third 
preference ” status. 

What will happen ? There are other 
ways to work in the United States without 
immigrating—going on exchange or 
training progranime.s—^but these tend tn 
cover short stays only. The pressure will 
be on Congress to do something. The 
Massachusetts electronics industry has 
just woken up to the fact that its supply 
of British teclinologists is threatened. But 
Congress cannot risk making anothei 
gaffe. Already it has been scolded for 
encouraging the brain drain from under¬ 
developed countries as a concomitant of 
dropping objectionable barriers. Now, if 
Congress tries to slip northern Europeans 
into America more easily than people from 
the rest of the world, it will certainly he 
accused of reinstituting the old bigotry. 
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SCRAMBLING OUT OF AFRICA 

Colonial Development and Good Government: A Study of the Ideas expressed by 
the British Official Classes in Planning Decolonisation, 1939-196^ 


By J. M. Lee. 

Oxford University Press. 319 pages. 45s. 

Perfidious or not, the British over the cen¬ 
turies hold the world record for successful 
decolonisation. There were of course initial 
blunders with the Americans, but there¬ 
after the imperial midwifery service to new 
nations in every continent has been impec¬ 
cable ; and if, after Suez and Rhodesia, 
the swinging Englishman ever takes pride 
in his imperial past, it will be in the con¬ 
structive elegance of the withdrawal from 
black Africa. But not yet. Usually at birth 
all credit goes to the midwife although 
most of it ought to go to the child. Yet in 
the case of transfers of pciwer in Africa the 
child gets all the credit, the midwife none. 
Almost everything written so far asserts 
that the nationalists upped and kicked their 
colonial rulers out. Now however crucial 
nationalist pressure was, it was not the 
only factor deciding the timing and man¬ 
ner of their going. If the British had 
determined to stay and the nationalists 
had been strong enough to drive them out, 
the result would have been Congo-style 
anarchy, not the delicately phased transfer 
of power to carefully constructed native 
governments that actually occurred. Ob- 
viou.sly the successful transfer of power 
depends on colonial rulers being liberal 
or realistic enough to prepare for depart¬ 
ure long before they are compelled to go. 

How much virtue, how much neces.sity 
inspired the British scramble out of Africa 
remains a mystery until the official 
archives open. Nor do the Creech Jones 
papers and Colonial Office oral tradition 
enable Mr Lee to uncover precisely the 
calculations of the politicians who decided 
Nevertheless his brilliant analysis of the 
official mind at work dismantling an em¬ 
pire enables us to gue.ss them more intelli¬ 
gently than' ever before. 'I’his pioneer study 
of British attitudes toward African 
development gives the first real opportu¬ 
nity of striking a balance between the 
imperial and nationalist sides of the de¬ 
colonisation ledger. 

Mr Lee is at his best in describing the 
genesis of the radical new deal for Africa 
planned by the Attlee government after 
the last war. It was then that new men 
came to power in Whitehall who genuinely 
sympathised with colonial political aspira¬ 
tions. They drove away the sacred cow 
of “ indirect rule ” that goverqprs in Africa 
still herded so lovingly ; they invited the 
educated African, who had hitherto been 
excluded in favour of traditional chiefs, 


into junior political and administrative 
partnership through democratic, local self- 
government. What is more they began to 
africanisc the government services, and 
develop co-operatives, trade unions and 
mass eduratk)n. But, as Mr Lee observ-es, 
these were plans for preparing Africa for 
independence in the twenty-first century ; 
and the speed with which the educated 
elites politicised the traditionalist African 
masses showed how anachronistic that time 
sc.ale was. The radicals in Whitehall were 
overtaken by events in Africa. 

Where Mr l.ee is wrong however is in 
giving the impression that the Colonial 
Office did not discover its mistake about 
the time scale until 1956, when, he 
wrongly believes, the transfer of power 
began. It was the Accra riots of 1949 
and Nkrumah’s victory at the Gold 
Coast elections of 1951 that taught White¬ 
hall to bring the nationalist leaders into 
partnership in central government, and to 
be prepared to do so in all African colonies 
as soon as a strong nationalist movement 
emerged. 

Paradoxically, Whitehall had the wrong 
time scale but still managed to do the 
right thing—becau.se the British are prag¬ 
matists. They recogni.sed that colonial rule 
was only practicable so long as a majority 
of politically active Africans collaborated 
witli it ; and step by .step they were willing 
to transfer power to them and so obtain 
that collaboration up to the point of 
independence. The radical new dealers of 
Whitehall may have been out of date in 
their planning, but they infused into 
British policy and the Colonial Service the 
patience and liberal idealism needed to 
play the teasing and highly explosive game 
of decolonisation constructively. 

OBSTACLES TO CHANGE 

'Fhc Politics of Conformity in Latin 
America 

Edited by Claudio Veliz. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 301 pages. 45s. 

TThis is an anti-Alliance for Progress lxK)k. 
The Alliance assumed a reasonable rate 
of economic growth, the pniinoters and 
beneficiaries of which would be a refpr- 
mist middle class, capable^ if not of des¬ 
troying the oligarchic carapace, at least 
of removing some of the structural imped¬ 


iments to growth. The studiea^ 
this book will make depressing, reading 
for anyone who still l>elieves in tjlis 
strategy. For most of the contributors 
the middle class either does not exist in 
“ Wesiern ” form or, if it does exist, then 
it is incapable of challenging the obstacles 
to change. 

What is most striking about these 
studies i.s their sharp division into two 
schools : the American-sociological and 
the European-pragmatic. Professor Adams, 
of Texas, eliminates the middle class by 
imposing a dualistic model : a rich-poor 
view of Latin American society much 
favoured by early nineteenth century 
travellers though elaborated here witli 
greater sophi-stication and less contact 
with reality. His essay will give new life 
to that reactionary sport—model bashing. 

It is lack of contact with reality that 
mars the highly intelligent essay of Jose 
Nun on the middle class military coup. 
By social origin a middle class institution 
in Latin America, the army " tends to 
represent that class and compensate for 
its inability to establish itself as a well- 
integrated hegemonic group.” Having 
failed to tackle the oligarchy, the middle 
class calls on the army to save it from 
the organisers of the proletariat. Illumina¬ 
ting as a model, its illustration i» spas¬ 
modic. Nowhere do we hear a general 
speaking. When generals do speak they 
often reveal an independent scheme of 
values and the “fit” between cla.ss origin 
and class action becomes looser, if still 
perceptible. Less remote is Oscar Corn- 
blit's study of ][>oliticaI integration aiiKjng 
immigrants in Argentina. No doubt they 
were not encouraged by the xenophobia 
of the one mass party—the Radicals. 
Perhaps immigrants who were doing well 
in an expanding .society worried less about 
their integration than the sociologists 
who later came to study their isolation. 

The European essays are cast in a 
different mould. Dr Hoh,shawm leads us 
with characteristic clarity and great intelli¬ 
gence to a conclusion not all would 
accept : that there is an “ ample ba.se" 
for the political, revolutionising of the 
Latin American countryside. Are not the 
great days of the pea.sant or rural prole¬ 
tarian action perhaps in the past ? As 
Francois Che^valier demonstrates in. his 
masterly essay on the cjido, though tlie 
revolution has not* brought the Mexibm 
peasant even a modest pro.sperity, it has 
given him lands and hope. He has opted 
out of further revolution. And the last 
time the Andes were the Sierra Maestra of 
the continent, was in the 1780.S. 

Dr Hennessy gives a comprehensive and 
expert account of student movements. His 
conclusions are gloomy and, by implica¬ 
tion pro-Cul,>an ; but perhaps l)ad univer¬ 
sities are better than conformist ones, 
even in developing nations. Etiunanuel de 
Kadt writes excellently on a difficult sub¬ 
ject : the Brazilian church and its rela¬ 
tionship, to social change. 

AHc^ether this cjollection is by far the 
must stimulating of the available essays on 
Latin American problems. 
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EMPIRICAL CONSERVATISM 

'fhe Political lliought of Lord Salisbury, 
1854.68 

By Michael Pinto-Duschinsky. 

Constable. 214 pages. 35s. 

The centenary of the Second Reform Act 
makes the intellectual equipment of its 
most important Conservative opponent an 
appropriate subject for reconsideration. 
This book is useful and welcome. It is 
modest in scope, unpretentious in manner, 
and more than a little heavy-handed. Its 
author refers to it casually as *' this piece 
of work.” Such matter-of-fact directness 
would have pleased .Salisbury. “ The 
general aim,” explains Mr Pinto-Dus- 
ch insky, ‘ 

is to show that Salisbury’s conservatism did 
not involve him in romantic, irrational 
thought, for he is a paradigm example of 
that curiously neglected strand of English 
Conservative thought—^Empirical Conser¬ 
vatism. 

Salisbury’.s thinking was e.sscntially an 
unusual compound of utilitarianism and 
pessimism. In the tradition of British 
empiricism Hobbes and Hume were the 
writers most sympathetic to him. Salisbury 
would have no truck with the dominant 
strain of Conservative philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. He mocked metaphy¬ 
sicians and their belief in the value of 
intuition and innate ideas. He distrusted 
imagination and was eml)arrassed by pas- 
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sion. He despised equally doctrines of 
historical prescription and of natural right. 
He was devastatingly sceptical: Burke, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Newman, Disraeli had 
nothing to offer him. He was just as rude 
about imperialism as hp was about de¬ 
mocracy. He had a low opinion of men 
md their motives. He was frank to the 
point of tactlessness. 

Salisbury has not, therefore, ever been 
much of an inspiration. Notice, for 
example, that a standard work like R. J. 
White’s volume in the British Political 
Tradition series, “The Conservative 
Tradition,” loaded with Coleridge, 
Disraeli and even so dubious a character 
as Lord Randolph Churchill, includes 
not one item or extract from Salisbury. 
And yet this is the man who dominated 
the Conservative party for over 20 years, 
who was its unchallenged leader for 
almost as long a time, who was three 
times prime minster in the epoch when 
the party enjoyed an unmatched ascen¬ 
dancy, who retired not after defeat but 
leaving a victorious government in the 
hands of his nephew. Above all, he was 
a man of considerable intellectual di.s- 
tinction, who spent a great part of his 
life considering the problems of relating 
Conservative principles to jxilitical 
action. 

Salisbury, one supposes, has had a bad 
time from the historical critics for much 
the same reasons as Somerset Maugham 
has suffered at the hands of the literary 
critics. The great demand is for uplift, 
for life-affirmation. When refusal of this 
is coupled with conspicuous material or 
practical success the response is a feeling 
that somehow humane values have been 
doubly insulted. I'he verdict is oblivion. 
It is not to be expected that this book 
will bring Salisbury back from limbo and 
install him in an esteemed place in the 
Conservative pantheon. It is more likely 
to have precisely the opposite effect. Salis¬ 
bury was always perfectly clear and per¬ 
fectly consistent. Mr Pinto-Duschinsky’s 
simple task has been to demonstrate this. 
Disraeli is now starting to enjoy a new 
reputation for Peelite empiricism. There 
are no comparable opportunities available 
for Salisl^ury. That is the posthumous 
penalty for tactless frankness. 

NAVAL OCCASIONS 

Sea Warfare, 1939-1945 

By John Creswell. 

University of California Press. London : 
Cambridge University Press. 358 pages. 
64s. 

When Captain Creswell’s book was first 
published in 1949 it was well received 
as the first compreliensive study .of the 
naval side of the second'world war. But 
because very few volumes of the British 
or American official histories had their 
been published he had to rely on sources 
of dubious historical validity, such as the 
despatches of commanders-in-chief. The 
result was that, as he now candidly 
admits, “ a large number of minor correc¬ 
tions have been needed and in a^few 
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instances the accounts of actions have 
called for leviBiop.” He has aba tBktn 
the oppoituiliity ,to add a brood sulvey 6f 
the strategic outlook purposes of the piin- 
dpal aavd pcHaer* up to the outbreak of 
whr. 

This is admirably done fexcept that one 
wishes that Captain Creswell had not, 
perhaps unwittingly, given new currency 
to the old fallacy that a cardinal function 
of the British Navy was to defend “trade 
routes “—like an army defending its lines 
of communication. This misconception 
contributed a good deal to confusion oi 
thought in naval circles between the wars. 
It cannot be too often reiterated that the 
analogy between land and sea routes is 
false, or that the function of a navy is not 
to defend an abstract concept like highly 
variable sea routes but concrete entities 
called merchant ships. Captain Creswell 
abo inclines to the view that the doctrine 
enunciated by Mahan, to the effect that 
wars are decided by the clash between the 
primary units (or capital ships) of the 
rival fleets, was still valid in 1939. 
fact the submarine, the mine and the air¬ 
craft had lendered obsolete Mahan's 
view that attack on trade could not be 
decisive. It very nearly had been in 1917, 
and again came near to success early 111 
1943 * 

The account of actual naval operations, 
American as well as British, is well done 
—in terms that the layman can easily 
understand ; and the maps are adequate 
and clear. But the author does handle 
controversial issues, or describe events in 
which senior officers are widely held to 
have erred, in so gingerly a manner that 
he lays himself open to a charge of using 
at least a touch of the whitewash brush. 
For example the withdrawal of the 
American carriers by Admiral F. J. 
Fletcher soon after the first landings in 
the Solomon Islands in August 1942 ha.^ 
been widely criticised, and certainly pro¬ 
duced a dangerous situation. Yet Captain 
Creswell merely remarks that “growing 
apprehension of submarine and air attack 
were causing Admiral Fletcher to with¬ 
draw the covering force.” Captain Cres- 
well’s account of the much described dis¬ 
aster to Convoy PQ17 in the Arctic in 
July 1942 more or less exculpates Admiral 
Pound, the First Sea Lord, of error in 
ordering the convoy to scatter, although 
he had been warned by the C-in-G, Home 
Fleet, of the consequences of the step he 
was even then contemplating. But the 
costly and futile attempt to occupy certain 
Aegean islands, as was strongly urged by 
Churchill, in the autumn of 1943, does 
cause Captain Creswell to admit that its 
unsoundness “should have been almost 
as evident at the time as it is in retros¬ 
pect ” (our italics). 

From that remark, and reading 
between the lines elsewhere, it is clear 
that Captain Creswell is anxious, perhap^^ 
over-anxious, never to indulge in histor¬ 
ical hindsight and “To divest himself 
of after-knowledge.” Such a purpose is 
highly commendable; but present day 
students of war, as of any other subject, 
want to arrive at their own conclusions 
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POPUUR ECONOMICS 

Keynes and After 
By Michael Stewart. 

Peni^uin. (Pelican Original.) 271 pages. 
5s. 

Mr Stewart has produced just the book 
for those who are studying economics in 
the sixth form and for those who didn't 
but wish they had. A good British popu¬ 
larisation of macro-economics was needed. 
This one is pitched at the right level and 
provides an appropriate mixture of dis¬ 
cussion of theory and of policy. 

It starts with a chapter on Keynes the 
man and then surveys the ideas which 
he superseded and the contribution he 
made, in the setting of the economic 
problems of the interwar period. The 
problems of the pc^stwar period aie then 
taken iip in a .series of chapters on un¬ 
employment, prices, the Ijalarice of pay¬ 
ments, international liquidity and the 
American economy. 

A popular work like this rarely .satis¬ 
fies the experts, who can readily find 
flaws and omissions. But it would be 
wrong for them to condemn it. A hook 
that would satisfy them would bore 
everyone else, and this book is not boring. 

MEMORABLE HISTORY 

Europe, 1880-1945 
By John Roberts. 

L()7iirma7is. (A (General History of 
Europe.) 590 pages. 42.S. 

Leslie Stephen remarked after dinner one 
evening in Cambridge, over a century 
ago, “ J must find out something about 
Socrates. 1 think I shall lecture on liim 
next term.” Dr Roberts displays a similar 
engaging frankne.ss in the preface to this 
engaging textbook ; he records that 
Professor Hay, liis predecessor as one of 
the editors of the Eti^^HsH Historical 
Review, proposed to hint that he .should 
“ lay aside [hisj interests in an earlier 
period for a time ”—he is an expert on 
Napoleonic Italy—“ in order to find 
out something about recent history." 
Professor Hay has thus secured a 
memorable additkin to the (reneral 
History of Europe which he edits. 

In this volume, ease and clarity of 
expression combine with originality of 
approach, breadth of reading, and real 
distinction of thought. The author begins 
by asking those fundamental questions 
that dictated the shape of diplomatic 
affairs, and which yet get neglected by 
most diplomatic historians. How many 
people lived in Europe in 1880 ? How 
fast were the populations of various, areas 
rising or falling ? How did people eirn 
their daily bre^id ? And how were they 
govemed : . in open or in closedK 
societfcs ? ; by responsive or by aato-‘ 
cratic goveriinii^nts ? And in what faiths 
did they believe ? Only when he,has satis¬ 
fied himself oh these esseiuial pi^limi- 
naries does Df Roberts move across to 
the more familiar track of international. 
ktvd impeEial rivabws^ in • the age . of . 


Bismarck and Joseph Chamberlain, Franx 
Josef and Delcasse ; even here, he begins 
his account with the vital inquiry, too 
often omitted: how were the great 
powers armed ? He carries his description 
of the relations between .sovereign states 
into, and through, both the great Euro¬ 
pean civil wars that have twisted the 
continent’s, and indeed the world’s, 
history during the present century ; and 
he handles strategy, tactics, logistics with 
as much grace and assurance as he 
devotes to politicos, literature, contracep¬ 
tion, surrealism or technoUjgy. He is too 
' humane to fail to express al>horrcnce at 
the iniquities of the concentration camps 
and the “ Final Solution " ; too sane to 
let his loathing for them colour too 
strongly his view of his subject. His book 
is so lucid, so balanced, and so detached 
that he really does not need to say, as 
he often does, that some particular 
tangle is too complicated for him to try 
to unravel it on the spot. I'liere are quite 
a lot of .slips on points of fact, i-eadily 
enough remediable, and coiiiinon in this 
jii€7ire of book. What is unconinion about 
it is its range and depth of civili.sed 
penetration into what really happened. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Organisation. By Ernest Dale. American 
Manaj^ement Association, New York. 368 pages. 
$!•.!.00. 

Dr Dale is well known in Americ a as a writer 
on management subjec ts. His latest book is based 
on a new study of organisation praetices in 
166 large and medium sized American (com¬ 
panies, carried out for the American Manage¬ 
ment Association. As with some of his earlier 
books the author relates his findings to “ i lassi- 
cal ” organisation theory, and concludes with 
a se( tion on how the manager’s role is likely 
to alter over the coming years. But the bulk 
of the book deals with such general subjects as 
committee work, the (hief exe( utive's role and 
relati(m.ships with his subordinate.s, and the 
optimum number of levels of responsibility in 
a firm. On the whole the findings of the study 
of 166 firms are used to illustrate the author*' 
points, rather than being themselves studied 
and processed in detail. Since Dr Dah’ has 
already written 14 books on management his 
views on manageinent are already highly devel¬ 
oped and, perhaps, a writer rather nciwer to 
the whole subject might have rea( ted to the 
findings in a different way from Dr Dale. The 
value of this b(Mik lies rather m the way he 
is able to relate the findings to the vast bulk of 
thinking and writing about management cner 
the last hundred years, mainly in .America, hut 
including also the work of Dr Jacques, Joan 
Woodward and others in Britain. 

'I’hk Library Atlas. Edited by Harold 
Fullard and H. C. Darby. Cieorfie Philip. 318 
pages. 63s. 

First introduced in 1938 and now in its ninth 
edition, this atlas is beautifully clear. The 
delicate colour combinations achieved by the 
use of new techniques has ju.stified the latest 
redesign for this edition. Some of the physical 
maps give an almost third dimension effect 
where hill shading has been superimposed over 
colour layers. For iti siz^ (1 lin x 9in) it is <;om. 
mehensive And comprises two main sections. 
The , first covers physical/political/communira- 
tion maps, and the second world and regional 
economic maps and chahs. Climate, vegetation, 
population density afid geology are subjects well 
treati^ throughout the first section. Fourteen 
page! at the front of the atlas contain some 
200 climate charts of statistics taken from 
selected towns throughout the world, andr.thl! ' 
index contains over 50,000 physical and place 
^names. ' ’' • 
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’Appl^ a PounC 
Fears': 


The hubbub of the market is juat the right 
piece for some reelistio economic anelyfis. 
This is where people voluntarily pert with 
their 'money in exchange for something they 
choose. You can get fmit from a barrow or 
- fruit gums from a slot-machine. What you 
pay is the real-world market price. (Last 
month's devaluation is at least an admission 
that the price of sterling is also subject to 
the market.) 

But suppose it's not apples and pears 
you are shopping for but better medical 
care, or more efficient refuse collection, or 
a clean seaside beach to sit on, or better 
schooling for your children, or unclogged 
roads to drive on. or an improved telephone 
or library service. 

■ Such unconventional questions give 
some clue to what the lEA has been up to 
in recent years. For in many public services, 
supposedly " free," our authors show how 
neglect of pricing aggravates—or causes— 
shortages, poor quality, queueing, emigra¬ 
tion. . . . 

Pricing is more than just the topic of 
the moment. For us, 1968 opens with publi¬ 
cation of Pricing in Hungary by the chairman 
of the Hungarian Board for Materials and 
Prices, Dr Bela Csikos-Nagy. This eye-opener 
will be followed by studies applying pricing 
to housing and (believe it or not) blood. 

■ Meanwhile our newly-published Essays 
in the Thaory and Practica of Pricing (2Ss)— 
"deserve to be taken aertouaiy," aaid Tha 
Economist last week—includes the prize¬ 
winning entries for the Evan Durbin essay 
competition. Over a dozen young economists 
apply pricing to water supply, fire services, 
electricity, refuse collection, beaches, farm¬ 
ing—and even to planning and taxation. 

■ We regard thia book—No. 3 in our 
Readings in Political Economy aariea—aa an 
ideal introduction to the lEA'a work and 
thinking. So we offer it at zero prico-H.a. 
fraa-^ everyone taking out a S-guinaa 
aubacription to the lEA'a publication in 1968, 
plus two other Importiint recant papers: 
Financing Univarsity Education by Profaaaor 
A. R. Prast: and Paying for tha Soda! 
Services by Douglas Houghton, C.H., M.P. 

Come and join ut in the market place. 


To; The Institute of Economic Affairs. 
Eaton House, tiBA Eaton Square. 
London, S.W«J. 

I enclose my subscription of 5 gns for all 
lEA publications in 1968. Please send tpe 
the 3 free titles offered in Tha Economtst. 

Name. 

Address.. 
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Britain, according to the Census 


For a long time Britain has had 
a full census every ten years (oi 
as near that as wars allowed). 
Some lime ago it was decided 
to supplement this with a sample 
census cycry five years. 7 'his was 
duly carried out late in 1966. 
I'his week the results arc pub¬ 
lished. The idea was to get 
information about the population 
by questioning lu'o of the house¬ 
holds in every local authority 
area. Provision was made for 
covering lodging houses, bed-sit 
buildings and hotels as well as 
caravan sites. 

The margin of error in a sample 
survey falls rapidly as the num¬ 
ber questioned increases, so long 
as the sample chosen is a good 
one. In most eases the General 
Register offices of England and 
Wales and of Scotland ques¬ 
tioned enough people to get a 
statistically reliable answer. 
Where the numbers were too 
small, the census gives no figure. 
Because it was based on a sample 
only it is possible that in some 
areas it did not reach a rep¬ 
resentative section of the com¬ 
munity. The margin of error on 
this count, though, is very small 
compared with the errors that 
any census, whether complete or 
sample, can make. 

People do nut necessarily answer 
questions correctly. Fear that 
infonnation might be passed on 
to the rating office or the public 
health authorities will make 


respondents unwilling to tell the 
truth about house improvements 
or overcrowding. Another cause 
of error is misinterpretation of 
the question. The census cannot 
ask leading questions, but must 
rely on the respondent under¬ 
standing what he is told. Follow¬ 
up research has shown just how 
many interpretations can be put 
on quite simple questions. 


Population 


The population of Great Britain 
was found to be 52.3 mn, or 
nearly 1 mn less than the fore¬ 
cast for 1966 based on the 1961 
census. Some of this difference, 
nearly 2%, can be put down to 
errors due to incomplete address 
lists for England and Wales. The 
estimate fur Scotland and the 
number thrown up by the latest 
census were fairly close. 

But the Commonwealth Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1963 may have 
had a bigger effect than the 
estimators realised. The Act has 
cut dow'n the number of adults 
entering from the “black” Com¬ 
monwealth. These adults had a 
higher fertility than the native 
Britons. ln.stcad the inflow is now' 
dominated by children joining 
parent.^. The influence of the 
|)ill may also have been under¬ 
estimated. So for the last few 
years the birth rate could have 
been overestimated, the lower 


figure of the new census may well 
be right. 

The proportion of Great 
Britain’s population bom else¬ 
where is only 6%, of which 
nearly a third is accounted for 
by the Irish. Of the rest well 
over half came from the Com¬ 
monwealth. There were 270,000 
West Indians, and just over 
300,000 Indians and Pakistanis. 
Over 70 of the West Indians 
live in London or the West 
Midlands. 

C 3 ver a third of the Indians and 
Paki.stanis live in these areas, but 
they have .spread wider than the 
West Indians and are well 
represented in Yorkshire and 
Humberside and in outer London. 
Even in these areas, though, the 
coloured immigrants represent 
only a very small proportion of 
the total. But in some areas, of 
course, they form the biggest 
section of the community. 


Housing 


The most startling housing fact 
to emerge from the sample 
cen.sus is that in the five years 
from 1961 to 1966 the private 
rented sector shrank from a 
27.5% share of the whole to 
I7.8 °o. This represents an abso¬ 
lute decline of private tenants of 
36%—from 4.5 mn households in 
1961 to 2.9 mn last year. 
Significantly, the number of 
hou.seholds in shared dwellings— 
newly married couples living with 
their in-laws, for instance—has 
increased slightly in the same 


neriod, from 949,000 to 1,180,550. 
This suggests that private rented 
houses arc being pulled down or 
sold to owner-occupiers faster 
than alternatives are being pro¬ 
vided. People do not usually 
sliarc dwellings if they can help 
it. Of course the slum clearance 
programme accounts for a large 
part of the loss of rented 
accommodation. But for better or 
worse we arc nearing the day 
w'hcn there will be virtually only 
two choices instead of three- 
buy your own house or rent from 
the council. 

I'he tenure mix varies strikingly 
from region to region. For in- 
.stance the low-rent policy of 
Scottish councils has cficctivcly 
reduced the incentive to be an 
owner-occupier there. The region 
with the next highest proportion 
of council hou.ses is the West 
Midlands—this reflects in part thj- 
slum clearance and building 
policies of Birmingham and 
several other big boroughs. Again 
the high proportion of owner 
occupation in the south-east and 
the south-west is largely a re¬ 
flection of prosperity, whereas in 
Wales and the north-wc.st it i.s 
just as likely to represent the 
sitting tenant buying a working- 
class terrace house with no bath 
or lavatory. 

The poor conditions, in terms of 
amenities, of so much British 
housing is already a sad and 
familiar story, even though 
things have improved quite a bit 
since 1961. Nearly a fifth of all 
households in the country are 
without baths of their own; 
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nearly 23% still do not have the 
exclusive use of an inside lava- 
rory (this time the census form 
w’sa worded so that a lavatory 
joined to the house but reached 
from the outside did not count 
as being inside—a source of much 
confusion in 1961). 
rhe inclusion, djiis time, of car 
ownerdii)> is^atistics sharpens the 
point; for instance in the East 
Midlands 46% of the households 
own oars while 28% are still 
without their own inside lava¬ 
tories. And what about the 
12.5?^ of households who still 
have no running hot water, not 
ev^:,a geyser ? 

I'W big ^conurbations are whore 
the worst housing problems ait,, 
and it is on them ^ that the ncict 
phase of government'policy will 
concentrate. Once again, the 
particular combination of dis¬ 
advantages varies with the 
economic and physical characters 
of the different cities. 

One thing sticks out htl:ad atid 
shoulders—the high, degree of 
crowding in Olasgow compared 
with the other conurbations. In 
contrast south-east Lancashire is 
below the national average in 
terms of room occupancy: but 
the typical Coronation Street 
terrace house is pretty short on 
mod cons. At least on Clydeside 
it is almost unknown to have to 
go out of doors to the w.c. 
London still compares pretty 
badly in terms of .shared 
amenities—in fact 56% of Lon¬ 
don households share dwellings. 
But then it makes a good deal 
of difference whether the sharing 
is done by single persons 
in comfortably converted bed¬ 
sitters ; or betw'een several 
families in a house which has 
not been adapted to multi¬ 
occupation at all. Some of the 
housing differences between .I^pn- 
don and the country as a whole 
arc differences that “go with 
being a capital city. But some 
cannot bo tolerated fur all that. 
Future housing policy will have 
to take into account changes in 
household size. The trend to 
smaller households continues— 
average size in 1961 just over 
three people, in 1966 just under. 
An important part of the trend 
is the growth in the nunibcr of 
people, liyi^g^ ^lonc, which 1^' 


CARS AND HOUSE TENURE 
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Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this Hong Kong 
girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia. Demand for an ever 
increasing range of goods is steadily rising. The banking and information services 
of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary The Eastern Bank Limited, can open 
the way to participation in these expanding markets. These services are 
available at any of the more than 270 branches of THE CHARTERED BANK 
GROUP, a combined organization extending from Hamburg right across 
the Middle East and Asia to New York. 

The Chartered Bank Oronp 



THE CHARTERED BANK (incorporated in England by noytl Chtm 19B3) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London. E.C.2. 

Manchester Office; 52 Mosipy Street. Manchester. 2, 

Liverpool Office: 28 Derby House. Exchange Buddings. Liverpool. 2. 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Office .283 Crosby Square. London, E.C.3. 

ASSOCIATED BANKS: ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED (INC. IN INDIA) 
THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK S.A.L. (INCORPORATED IN LIBYA) 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF LONDON (INp>RPORATED IN. CAUFORNIA) 
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Fog from the Treasury 

Following the appalling November figures, the Treasury ducks any forecasts of overseas 
trade in its mid>month assessment. But, perhaps surprisingly, it expects 
a small rise in unemployment in the next few months 


Britain’s awful overseas trade deficit of £153 million 
in November, the worst , ever monthly deficit in peacetime, 
needed so much explaining away that it is hardly surprising 
that Gk)vernment spokesmen failed to get their defences fully 
aligned. But they should have put up a better show than they 
did. The President of the Board of Trade, Mr Anthony 
Crosland, somewhat triumphantly seized on the figures as 
convincing proof of the justification for devaluation. His 
technicians, on the other hand, maintained that the dock 
strikes so distorted them as to render impossible “ any reliable 
assessment of current trends.” They can’t have it both ways. 

In truth—even when allowance has been made for dock 
strikes, the closure of Suez, and every other misfortune— 
exports were much lower and imports much higher than 
expected. Exports fluttered up by a mere £2 million from 
October’s strike-ridden nadir, reaching £340 million com¬ 
pared with £436 million a month in the first nine months of 
1967. On the other hand, imports jumped alarmingly to £575 
million, easily a record, from £519 million in October and 
£525 million a month earlier this year. The resulting trade 
gap of £153 million (all figures seasonally corrected) was 
nearly half as big again as in October, and seven times as big 
as that averaged in the first nine months of the year. 

Of course, this is not a true picture of trends. The partial 
stoppage at the I.ondon docks lasted until November 27th : 
and, although the much'more important strike at the Liver¬ 
pool docks, which handle 20 per cent of Britain’s export trade, 
came to an end on October 30th, the time-lag before ship¬ 
ments are recorded, which can be a matter of weeks, makes 
it just plausible that the November export figure was still 
“ heavily influenced ” by the strikes. But surely more should 
have got away than in October ? The Board of Trade maizes 
much play of the fact that arrears of exports seem to be 
cleared less quickly after strikes than arrears of imports, and 
that the recovery in the rate of shipments at Liverpool was 
very slow. Yet Mr Wilson, in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on November 13th, was proudly proclaiming: 

” 1 am glad to be able to tell those whose assessment of 
Britain is ba.sed on a feverish and monthly pulse-taking, that 
since the Liverpool strike ended a substantial part of the 
export backlog has now been loaded—and much of it is on 
the high seas.” 

In effect the Board of Trade is now accusing the Prime 
Minister of having talked tlirough his hat. Should he have 
known that he was doing $0.? Under broadly comparable 
circumstances in 1955, when strikes lasted from May 23rd 
to July 3rd, exports rer^unded that July to within 10 per cent 
of their pre-strikq level, while imports rose only slightly above 
normal. That is what might have been expected this time, 
but it clidn’t happi^n. 


Throughout this year, even before the strikes, British exports 
were heading downwards and more pointedly than was justi¬ 
fied on wmld trends. Equally worrying is the high import bill 
in November, since there had been no drop in recorded 
figures during the strikes. Admittedly, some £i5-£2o million 
of this bill reflected the higher write-up in sterling of 
import documents that were received after November i8th 
but costed in foreign currencies (the statisticians made this 
post-devaluation write-up oblivious of whether or not the 
eventual settlements would have to be at the new rate). Even 
so, either there must have been a lot of stockpiling in anticipa¬ 
tion of devaluation ; or, more likely, Britain is back on the old 
game of importing like mad as soon as domestic activity picks 
up a bit. Significantly, although there have been heavier 
imports of oil this autumn as a result of the interruption of 
supplies earlier, the biggest increase has been in imports of 
manufactured goods—up by 20 per cent on earlier months. 

The November trade figures sound the last requiem over 
the acute failure of the Government’s deflationary measures in 
July, 1966, and over all that went afterwards in the way of 
frcezc-squccze. Filling in the depressing story, the complete 
balance of payments figures for the third quarter of 1967—also 
released on Wednesday—show no sign in any part of the 
account of that surplus that never came within an arm’s reach. 
True, the deficit on current account was reduced sharply from 
the second quarter’s horrifyingly high £121 million (seasonally 
adjusted) because of .some improvements on visible trade, 
net government spending overseas and direct investment 
income. Even with these improvements, however, the current 
balance was running in the red at £36 million (seasonally 
adjusted) which means at an annual rate of nearly £150 
million, and no help came from the long-term capital account ; 
indeed, there was a .small net outflow here, with a sharp fall in 
inward private investment. Bui the biggest reflection of the low 
state of confidence in sterling was, of course, the heavy out¬ 
flow of private short-term capital. Without spelling out all the 
details, the Treasury colourlessly comments that there were 
substantial drawings on inter-ccntral bank facilities ” ; it goes 
so far a.s to admit that drawings equivalent to about £150 
million were made under the swap arrangements with the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and that the net sterling 
balances of central monetary authorities in the non-sterling 
area increased by the huge figure of £429 million. At the 
same time the reserves fell by £36 million! 

It is against this dismal background that the Treasury on 
Wednesday published its mid^monthly assessment of the 
economic situation, its first since devaluation. It claims that 
since the days of ” almost cOhliniipus pressure ” on the 
pound before November 18th, there has been a “ substantial 
reflux ” in funds and chat a l^gc part of the previous loss 
has been recouped. It repeats what we have been told before. 
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that the target is to improve the balance of payments by 
at least £500 million a year, but it docs not say what sort 
of surplus or deficit it will be j^:xpecting by then. Presumably, 
the improvement is to be above a basic position better 
than Britain's ghastly deficit in October and November ? 
The assessment, alas, makes no attempt to give any targets 
for export growth, or to say when the declining trends of 
the year will be reversed. It would have been helpful at this 
stage for the Treasury to have been more explicit. 

But the Treasury docs go so far as to say that “ further 
measures will almost certainly be required early next year to 
maintain the tempo of that improvement” (i.c. it confirms 
that Mr Jenkins will be imposing a new deflation), and it 
does throw in the thought that, because of the rise in retail 
prices as a result of higher import prices, “ there could be in 
the next few months a small increase in the underlying trend 


of unemployment.” On the other hand, during the icour% of 
next year as a whole, the Treasury forecasts that national 
output could grow appreciably faster than the earlier 3 per 
cent target, and that unemployment will go down, 

,Thc Treasury’s analysis does not hang together too well. 
Prices are certainly rising, but there is money around for 
spending, and credit facilities to be tapped; as the Treasury 
itself admits, there is a lot of momentum behind consumption 
now. Anyone who fancies himself as a sharp buyer will buy 
now rather than later. A reaction might come early next 
year ; but surely further deflationary measures will have to 
precede a change in the present downward trend of unem¬ 
ployment ? Except, of course, purely temporary aberrations 
such as might be shown when December’s figures arc made 
available, after having been counted in the Arctic weather 
conditions of last Monday. 


Mr Deming Drops a Brick 

Last weekend's trip to Basie by the under-secretary of the American Treasury, resulting in 
another $210 million gold rush on the London market, was a pretty expensive plane ride 


This week saw a renewed international gold rush, provoked 
this time by the rare clumsiness of the American Treasury. 
Three weeks ago the world’s central bankers, led by the 
American Federal Reserve, succeeded with commendable 
speed in beating off the first gold rush immediately after 
sterling’s devaluation. They repelled the raiders by promptly 
increasing their commitments to the gold pool, increasing 
their mutual swap network of currencies, and securing the 
co-operation of Switzerland’s big private banks in making 
life a little more difficult for gold hoarders and speculators. 

What happened last weekend was wholly different. The 
dramatic and highly publicised intrusion into the central 
bankers’ regular monthly meeting in Basle by Mr Frederick 
Deming, the under-secretary of the American Treasury, 
gratuitously revived a crisis atmosphere. This was then 
heightened by the rumours thait flew around the world’s 
financial capitals, in the absence of any official communique. 
Rightly or wrongly, the net effect was to increase fears that 
the price of gold might eventually rise because of confused 
impressions that (a) the American authorities had worked 
themselves into a panic at the prospect of this happening ; 
that (b) they had failed to hit on any effective way of 
stopping it ; and that (c) private gold buying might some¬ 
how be stopped in the major centres, causing the price to 
escalate in various black markets around the world. 

This was surely the worst impression that could pos.sibly 
have been given, however baseless it may prove. It could 
have been avoided if the discussions had been kept discreetly 
quiet until the authorities were ready with an announcement. 
As it was, demand for gold in London once more rose to ten 
tons, or double its normal level, on Monday. It then shot up 
to 40 tons on Tuesday and Wednesday and still further to a 
near record of over 6o tons at Thursday morning’s fixing 
alone, with up to another 40 tons more changing hands later 
that day—a total of about 1 90 tons (or about $21 o million) in 
just four days. On Thursday there were rumours in Switzer¬ 
land that if buying goes on at that rate, the London gold 
market may be closed. 

What actually happened at Basle is difficult to sort out. 
First, unofficial reports claimed that Mr Deming had 
proposed a division of the gold market into three compart¬ 
ments. In the first, gold would be available to central 
.banks at $35 an ounce ; in the second, it would be avaiLible 
/al' the same price to bona fide industrial tisere ; while in 
the ;ihird compartment, for everybody else, there would be a 


free market in which gold would be allowed to find its own 
level—divorced, in some unspecified way, from its monetary 
parity, and with insulation provided, in an equally unspeci¬ 
fied way, against ruinous arbilraging. If the reports were 
reliable, Mr Deming does not seem to have got his way. 

What finally emerged from Basle at the weekend seems to 
have been not so much a firm decision, but an informal 
agreement among a number of central banks. All of them 
will now try to secure from commercial banks in their own 
countries the same sort of co-operation as was secured on 
November 24th by the Swiss National Bank from Swiss 
commercial banks. 

The Swiss arrangements have not been publicly spelled 
out in detail before. The Swiss National Bank has no legal 
powers to enforce the arrangements that have been made 
(and it is doubtful to what extent other central banks 
will have such powers); it has just fixed up a “gentle¬ 
men’s agreement,” to which the Swiss commercial banks 
have agreed to adhere until further notice. These banks 
have agreed no longer to accept orders for spot or 
forward purchases of gold for customers except for cash 
(i.e. they will no longer sell gold on marginal down¬ 
payments of 10 to 15 per cent as in the past). At first, 
it was reported that the Swiss banks had also agreed 
not to sell gold to other banks (as distinct from non-banking 
customers); but in reality, this part of the agreement is not 
so all-embracing. The Swiss banks have undertaken merely 
that they will not sell gold at all to foreign central banks ; 
and that they will sell gold to other foreign banks only 
in very small quantities (a term which has not been defined). 
Moreover, it is only the large Swiss commercial banks that 
have given these undertakings, and only they who could 
be effectively policed ; and these large Swiss banks have not 
undertaken to stop selling gold to other Swiss banks (as 
distinct from foreign banks). These numerous smaller Swiss 
banks, in turn, arc under no effective restraint about whom 
they sell gold to. In other words, the Bank of Ruritania 
may no longer be able to buy bullion direct from a big bank 
in Zurich. But there will be nothing to stop the big Zurich 
bank from selling gold to a smaller Swiss bank, which can 
then promptly resdl it to the Bank of Ruritania. 

So far, the Swiss arrangements seem to have worked 
reasonably well in these first three weeks, although they sceni 
as full of holes as a Gruyere cheese. Whether they can hold 
indefinitely, orv whether they will work in other countries, 
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still has to be proved. The vaguest proposal of all that was 
allegedly made in Basle was that commercial banks (as 
well as stopping sales on margin, and to foreign banks) 
should also m asked to refuse to accept orders for gold that 
are abnormal ” in size, or by source, It was impossible to 
find a banker this week with ^e vaguest notion of how such 
an injunction could be defined or effectively enforced. 

The big question is about the black markets that could 
spring up, if m^ures against hoarding in what are now 
the major gold trading centres succeeded in taking effect. 
South Africa, the biggest producer, sells its output in London 
duough the Bank of England: partly because London has 
the bigg^t and best organised market,«and partly because 
the Union^Castle linens mailships on the regular mail run 
to Southampton are equipp^ with strong-rooms for bullion. 
Some years ago^ South Africa tried to start gold sales from 


Johannesburg and Zurich ; but the extra frcjjght arid 
insurance costs ate too deeply into prpfit margins whai the 
price of gold was universally $35 an ounce. These extra costs 
would lose that disincentive if the price of gold rose 
appreciably. 

Would there be anything to stop South Africa selling all 
the gold it could, say, in Macao or Paris, if the free market 
price in such centres rose to, say, $50 an ounce ? There might 
just be twq dtocentives: first, the world’s major central 
banks might fa^vthe South Africans with the stark alterna¬ 
tive^ seuihg production through the official market 

in jUmdon or nbrie. Alternatively, or additionally, some very 
attilictiye coUnter-induccmcnts might be offered to Pretoria. 
Might even this week’s rumours of resumed arms sales to South 
Africa, which so much upset some of Britain’s Labour 
Members of Parliament, prove part of the hors d’oeuvres ? 


Switzerland's New 

The world's largest electricity generator, double the size of any now working, has been 
bought by the United States from the Swi^ who have made a massive 
technical breakthrough and netted a $100 million Order 


One iwgle Swiss company ha^ in winning one single America 
contract pushed forward the practical frontiers of power 
generation and, at the same time, crashed through tlie 
formidable commercial barriers protecting the American 
domestic industry from its European competitors. Frank dis^ 
belief was the first reaction when the deal became known. 
The American Electrical Power System (the United States’ 
largest privately owned electricity company supplying 17 
states from the Great Lakes south, east and west) had con¬ 
tracted to buy a 1,100 megawatt generator from Brown, 
Boveri and Company of Baden, Switzerland, for its nuclear 
station in Michigan. From one single generator, operating on 
one single, massive shaft, enough electricity to run a city the 
size of Manchester or Birmingham is to be produced. A 
second, even bigger generator of 1,300 MW was also con¬ 
tracted for, with options on two more 1,300 MW units. With 
these orders, practically every existing parameter of power 
generating practice has been exceeded. 

The largest generatoris now working in Britain can turn 
out 500 MW, with 660 MW units under construction at Drax 
(coal fired) and. Dungeness “ B ” (atomic) power stations. No 
one in Britain is near contracting to supply a generator 
capable of reaching the 1,100-1,300 MW zone, although such 
units are gleams in the eyes of the power scientists, whose 
latest test rig facilities will allow them to take components up 
to the stresses undergone at around 1,000 MW. But the idea 
of a 5,000 MW power station operating with only four sets, 
which is in effect what Brown, Boveri has sold, is beyond the 
aspirations of Britain’s heavy power companies, despite their 
prodigious growth, and technical progress. 

In electricity generation, as in most other fields, economies 
of scale can produce huge savings ; this, after all, is how the 
cost of a generating set came down from £80 a kilowatt to the 
low £3 os in the last decade, but until now various technical 
factors were thought to put a ceiling on the tremendous esca¬ 
lation since postwar days when a 60 MW plant was thought 
large, and most British engineers would have put this at 
800 MW. The first Brown, Boveri monster generator, which 
will be built at St. Joseph, Michigan (where the Great Lakes 
will permit the components to be floated in from Switzerland), 
will run at only 1,800 revolutions a minute, compared to the 
3,000 rpm which existing smaller 500 MW stations have to 
work at. This half-speed running, an inevitable consequence of 
the low steam pressures from a nuclear plant (one of Westing- 


house’s pressurised water reactors) docs not make the big set 
any easier to build. Only one steel company in the world, 
America’s Bethlehem Steel, has a forgemastcr capable of 
making the steel ^nd plate which will hold back the thousands 
of tons of steam that the generator will require every hour. 
And where 36 inch rotor blades on the turbines have been 
regarded as the present practical limit, 52 inch blades have 
been designed by the Swiss. Which is a staggering size when 
you stop to think of it. It is here that the Swiss-American 
deal is—quite literally—revolutionary. But the commercial 
consequences of selling such a 4,700-ton generator are also, in 
their own way, of tremendous importance. 

The reaction to the Swiss contract of one of Britain’s leading 
generator companies, which has had its own successes in 
the American market, was to concede that Brown, Boveri must 
now be considered as the leader among Continental electrical 
manufacturers, ahead even of Germany’s formidable Siemens 
group. For commercially the barrier that Brown, Boveri has 
surmounted is the Buy American Act, which places on a non- 
American generator bidder the need not only to be between 
12J and 17 J per cent less than the lowest American tender 
but also to be a further 6 per cent below this if the power 
unit is to function in a region zoned as an economic “ distress 
area,” Of course the first signs of the Brown, Boveri break¬ 
through can now—thanks to the wisdom of hindsight—be 
clearly detected. In 1959, no less than four 230 MW plants 
were shipped to Los Angeles from Brown, Boveri’s plant in 
the canton of Aargau, 15 miles north of Zurich. And a 
550 MW Swiss unit which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
ordered that year has been working steadily since 1963 (it 
will be 1971 before the first 1,100 MW generator runs). 

Today the Swiss, not the most demonstrative of people, arc 
elated at selling America more electricity generating capacity 
than Switzerland could ever absorb itself. And Baden’s 
planners are congratulating themselves on sticking rigidly 
since their formation in 1891 to the heavy end of the electricity 
equipment spectrum. There is, however, another factor that 
the Swiss concede has worked in their favour: the strength 
of the Swim franc has given Brown, Boveri the ability to 
tender to limits as minutely &ic as its latest generators are 
massive. “ We are a serious fimi, and deal with some serious 
bankers, those famom of Zurich,” said a member of 

the company explaining the American deal. Obviously, better 
to have ^omes than gremlins on your side^ 
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The day the Concorde was 
rolled out 


I’lie d<.>or of the flight hangar at Sud 
Aviation's 'l oulouse plant is the up-and- 
uver type used on garages, but with a 
span. t)f iieail> ;i4o feet. Shortly after 
2 o'clock on !^ionda\ afternoon, in cold 
so intense, all human sensation died, 
the door began to lift and uncover first 
the wheels, then the undercarriage and 
finally the fuselage of the first complete 
prototype of the Concorde supersonic air¬ 
liner, fanning out from pointed nose to 
drooping delta tail like a waxy, white 
lily. It was very l>eautiful. 

A slight wind sprang up from one 
corner of the frozen airfield, working its 
way into the folds of the horse blankets 
wrapped round the guests as they listened 
for more than an hour to speeches of ex¬ 
cruciating tedium. There were notable 
omissioms. Neither head of either state 
airline as much as opened their mouths. 
Sir Giles (ruthrie, of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, had merely said, 
before he left l^ndon, that it would be 
late next year or early in 1969 before 
POAC had enough data on Concorde's 
^^ttf^ating and other costs to know 
i^l^ther the option to buy Coneprdes 


would be taken up. And Mr Julian 
Amery, who negotiated the original Con¬ 
corde agreement with P'ranee in 1962, 
and was personally responsible for seeing 
it was drafted without a break-clause, so 
that the aircraft could not he cancelled 
unilaterally, simply was not asked to say 
what he thought—which seemed a bit 
ungracious of the French when the ab¬ 
sence of a break-clause was the only thing 
that saved Concorde from cancellation by 
the British when Labour arrived in 1964. 
Tlien the aircraft was tractor-towed in a 
half-circle, showing as it moved the 
mathematically sublime curves and cam¬ 
bers of its wing, turning inwards at the 
tip like a bird in flight. And the cere¬ 
mony, for all practical purposes, was 
over. ^ 

It was followed by a sharp upsurge of 
rumours about British and French 
treasury pressure to get the aircraft can¬ 
celled before the really big spertding 
starts. This time the rumours appeared 
even in serious French papers^ such as 
Le Monde, which is a most unusual de¬ 
velopment. There are reasons for this ; 
the roll-out ceremony and the prepar¬ 


ations now being made for Concorde’s 
first flight not only mark the half-way 
stage in the aircraft’s development, but 
also the point at which costs begin to 
rise really sharply. Up till now, annual 
outlay has, in aviation terms, been 
modest ; Britain has spent to date only 
£90 million of this country’s estimated 
£280 million share of research and de¬ 
velopment, and practically none of the 
additional £iqo million needed to finance 
production. But the moment Concorde 
takes to the air, the bills in lx>th countries 
will start to sky-rocket. 

There is also mounting concern about 
the aircraft’s rising weight. When it was 
first discussed, Concorde was to weigh as 
little as 250,000-260,000 lb. This rose 
when the aircraft was enlarged to carry 
jnore passengers to 326,000 lb. Officially, 
it now stands at 367,000 lb, but unoffi¬ 
cially airlines like BOAC are working 
out their route patterns on the assumption 
that any production aircraft deliverea will 
top, fully laden, 382.,uop lbs. And faults 
or weaknesses revealed during flight tests 
will put up weight still more. 

The pace at which the French have 
tackled the project, so that their proto¬ 
type has been completed at least six 
months ahead of the British, is a sign of 
how tenack>usly they are likely to fight 
for its survival. They depend, however, 
on Britain- for the design and most of the 
building of the aircraft’s engine; if the 
British Government decided to withdraw 
completely from the project, tliis would 
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Take a snooze at the wheel. It’s going to be safer one day. 


Remember wh'^en motoring was 
fun ? Now'the drive home can 
spoil a holiday. Getting to work 
can wear you down before your 
day has begun. 

If only cars could drive themselves. 
It's possible. Possible now, thanks 
to ITT research in Europe. 

Every car could have an automatic 
guidance system, controlled by its 
own inexpensive radar set. You 
would select your route, lean back, 
and the car would do the rest. 

ITT brought this insight by solving 
a related problem; all-weather 
landings for aircraft. 


Already they're becoming 
commonplace. Because ITT's 
European engineers developed a 
radio altimeter accurate within 
inches—and working to the 
moment of touchdown. 

Discovering, developing, 
sharing. 

Well over half of ITT's worldwide 
research and development in 
telecommunications and 
electronics is done in Europe by 
Europeans. And each ITT 
company can share the discoveries 
and developments of the others. 

It is a unique international 
operation. Through it, ITT is 
enriching national technologies. 


Helping each country's economy. 
Boosting exports. 

ITT's roots in Europe go deep— 
some of its companies have been 
here for more than 100 years. 

ITT embraces over 150 companies, 
employing 200,000 people. It 
carries on research, manufacturing, 
sales or service in 57 countries, 
with sates outlets in 62 more. 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
I'Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Prihoipal ITT covnpinies iii the Unitpd Kingdom : Standard Telephones and 
Cables Limited; Standdrd Tdecdmn^hir^ion Laboratories Limited; S.T.C. 
Semiconduotore Limited; Credd li Company Limited; ITT Industries Limited. 
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effectively oblige the French to stop too. 
Aircxaft cannot arbitrarily switch engines 
without major re-design. Tlji^re remains 
the possibility of a cornproinifie under 
which Britain would cancel work here on 
the Concorde airframe, leaving the aircraft 
to be built in Prance in its entirety, but 
would continue to develop the engine to 
sell on a straight commercial basis to Sud 
Aviation. The saving to Britain would 
then only be about £40 million a year, 
considerably less than outright cancella¬ 
tion but still not to be sniffed at. It is the 
possibility that this might happen that 
must have led the Society of British Aero¬ 
space Companies to publish a long 
memorandum in mid-week on the 
importance to the economy of a strong 
British aircraft industry. 

The SBAC made a considerable point 
of the £2,000 million of aircraft exported 
since 1946, but neglected to explain that 
this included the great post-war re-equip¬ 
ment boom when Britain was selling to 
nearly every air force in the world, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union. Business has not 
been so palmy since. But cancellation of 
Concorde production in this country does 
carry with it the presumption that some 
new aircraft project would be started in 
its place, in order to keep a reservoir of 
advanced aircraft design capacity in the 
country. This ought to be a military 
aircraft, preferably a successor to the 
F-iiis now being imported. But it may 
end as a civil aircraft to be foisted willy- 
nilly on British European ^rways, which 
late this week was still resisting Govern¬ 
ment efforts to get it to accept, with less 
than chairman Sir Anthony Milward’s 
present ill-grace, a soupcd-up version of 
the Hawker Siddeley Trident now in 
service. 

What is disturbing about these develop¬ 
ments is the way tliat the Briti.sh 
Government, in its anxiety to help its own 
aircraft manufacturers, is neglecting more 
obvious opportunities for promoting engine 
sales. All the energies of the Ministry of 
Technology are being engaged on the one 
hand in fending off Sir Anthony’s 
impassioned rear-guard action to get 
Government support for the British air¬ 
craft of his choice, the British Aircraft 
Corporation’s much more expensive 2-11 
jet, w'hile trying with the other to persuade 
the French and the reluctant Germans to 
join in a new and exceedingly costly air¬ 
bus project. The chances of this aircraft 
getting on the drawing board look mini¬ 
mal. But in the United States two such 
aircraft are getting off the drawing board, 
and the prospect of putting British engines 
into either or both are good if the British 
Government is prepared to be cynipl 
enough to make this a condition of British 

Europe*s Computer majors 

The map showing Europe’s major com¬ 
puter manufacturing centres published 
^ December 9th showed an International 
pj^tupitters and Tabulators plant situated 
at ^stier^a in the Irish Republic. The 
factory is in fact located at Castlereagh 
in Ulster. 


European AirWays’s placing an order for 
either of them. BEA’s buying power is 
big enough to swing the decision in this 
country’s favour provided it can find one 
of the big American domestic airlines to 
go along with it, which t would be quite 
easy to arrange. The Ministry of Tech^ 
nology and uie Board of Trade have 
between them shown no tender feelings 
over pretending that BEA has any free¬ 
dom in the choice of its new 
equipment so they need hardly jib at 
informing the chairman that he must buy 
now from the more accommodating of 
the American companies. The dollar 
and other rewards in terms of engine 
sales would be huge. But time is short. 

Military aircraft 

Belgium's choice: 
French or 
American ? 

The Belgian government has its own 
expensive headache with the Belgian 
Royal Air Force demanding over 100 
all-purpose jets to a total cost of some 
£50 million or £55 million. The F 84s it 
flies are obsolescent now : wear and tear 
is raising the accident rate. The airmen 
are pressing for a decision by the end 
of this year. The choice was narrowed 
down to three by early 1967, after detailed 
studies of 18 models carried out 
in collaboration with the Dutch air force. 
The contenders then were the Northrop 
F5, the Douglas A4 and the Mirage 5 
made by Dassault. 

These three aircraft were tested from 
every angle and underwent 65 test 
missions. All three emerged as acceptable 
for the specification the Belgian author¬ 
ities had in mind : not a highly sophisti¬ 


cated plane like the Lockheed F104S 
which Italy has ordered, but a solid all- 
purpose machine. Now it is between the 
Northrop F5 and the Mirage. Both are 
relatively cheap as modern military air¬ 
craft go, and fit admirably into new 
Natb strategy that was confirmed this 
week in Brussels. 

The Mirage woo a lot of ground with 
the air force after its performance in the 
Arab-lsraeli war, when it was used so 
effectively to attack airfields and prevent 
the Egyptian air force taking any real 
part in the war. The Mirage would cost 
slightly less than the Northrop F5, and 
could be partly assembled in Belgium. 
F 4 d 6 ration Nationale dcs Armes of 
Liege already makes parts for it, and 
Dassault has offered a contract under 
which it could be assembled entirely in 
Belgium. But remarks in President 
de Gaulle’s recent press conference have 
cooled official enthusiasm for the Mirage. 
The refusal of spare parts to Israel 1 ms 
not gone unnoticed, and serious fears have 
been voiced that the Mirages would come 
with unacceptable political strings. 

The Dutch, who train their pilots 
jointly with the Belgians, have already 
decided for the Northrop plane. If there 
were a rapid choice from the Belgians 
the possibility would still be open of pool¬ 
ing production work on the two orders 
in a single consortium. This emphasises, 
if emphasis were needed, the point made 
by Mr Healey at this week’s Nato meet¬ 
ings in Brussels, namely the need to 
co-ordinate as far as possible buying 
among the European countries. With no 
British aircraft in the running for the 
Belgian contract, he probably had in mind 
the vertical take-off Harrier, for which 
there are hopes as an export winner once 
it becomes operational, when it will 
probably be the only vertical take-off 
plane available to the Nato countries. In 
the meantime, the Belgian foreign ministry 
seems in no hurry to make up its mind. 



Belgian pilot: but he won't fly British 
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Sivedish shipbuilding 

Fallen idol 


The story behind the takeover last week 
of the Gotaverken shipyard by Tirfing, the 
parent company of the Brostrom group, 
puts a big dent in the widely-held belief 
that Sweden manages its shipbuilding 
industry better than any other European 
country. Ck)taverkcn’s Arendal shipyard 
at Gothenherg is one of the most modern 
in the world. Ships are churned out like 
sausages ; sections are assembled under 
cover and pushed out into the building 
dock hydraulically. The yard was one of 
the first with straight-through flow line 
production facilities and set a pattern 
which Japan and other shipbuilding 
countries have since followed. Yet it has 
made no profit at all since 1964, and 
last year it made a loss of Kronor 12 
million (£830,000) after interest and 
depreciation had been paid. As a result 
of the merger, Gotaverken and its assoc¬ 
iated small shipyard at Oresund will be 
joining hands with the Eriksbergs ship¬ 
yard already owned by the Brostrom 
grou[>. Eriksberg, which only managed to 
break even last year, lias more money in 
the bank than (iotaverken but suffers 
from lack of room to expand. 

On paper, the Brostrom group now 
controls between 8 and 10 per cent 
of the world’s new shipbuilding capacity, 
but it still has a major piobleni to face 
before it can manage this group efficiently. 
This involves the future of another ship¬ 
yard, the Uddevallavarvet AB, which is 
owned 50 per cent by Eriksbergs and 


30 per cent by the Swedish government. 
Uddevalla has been tlie thorn in the side 
of the Swedish shipbuilding industry since 
1963 when it was rescued from bank¬ 
ruptcy by the government and Eriksbergs. 
But Eriksbergs made an arrangement with 
the government to be able to get out of 
this partnership with its half of the rescue 
money (Kr 20 million) by 1972. Unfortun¬ 
ately Uddevalla has consistently lost 
money ever since. In 1963 the Swedish 
government put in a further Kr 40 million 
(£3 million) of extra capital and credit, 
and in the budget presented -in February 
this year the finance minister asked for 
an additional Kr 73 million (£5 million) 
to cover losses at Uddevalla until 1969. 
All this begins to dwarf the British govern¬ 
ment’s support for the Fairfield shipyard 
in Scotland. 

The Swedish government's reaction to 
the Brostrom takeover of Gotaverken is 
“ fine, but it doesn’t go far enough.” It 
seems to feel that as a partner Eriksbergs 
should make more of an effort to solve 
the problems of Uddevalla. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, many voices in and around the 
Swedish shipbuilding industry say that 
Uddevalla ought to be closed. But the 
Swedish government is proving just as 
unwilling and unable to retrain and re¬ 
employ the 3,600 men involved as other 
European governments faced with similar 
situations before them. It followed the 
British example of setting up a committee 
to look into the shipbuilding industry last 
June, but this has yet to report. In the 
meantime the government is resisting 
shipbuilders’ requests for more credit and 
aid unle.ss they show signs of even bigger 
mergers than the one that has just taken 
place. I’o British readers it all sounds 
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depressingly familiar. But it does show 
that it may not be easy for Sweden to 
hold on to its pre.sent leading position in 
Europe without further ma.ssive govern¬ 
ment support. 


Ghana 

Through the cocoa 
barrier 


Ghana’s economic recovery, so far modest 
and painful, could be speeded appreciably 
by the latest rise in world cocoa prices. 
Cocoa brings in about two-thirds of 
Ghana’s visitile export earnings, and cocoa 
prices over the past three months have 
surged higher than at any time during 
the 1960s. World stocks are expected to 
diminish for their third successive year 
during the harvesting season that has just 
begun—but the crop Ghana is now har¬ 
vesting is expected to be slightly larger. 
So next year CUiana could earn a lot more 
than the $200 million a year at which 
the cocoa earnings have been stuck for 
the past decade despite steadily increasing 
production. 

This year cocoa export.s are expected to 
remain once again at about this level, 
because a very large part of tlie present 
harv'est wa.s .sold forward before the recent 
price surge. But next year, with any luck, 
the crop should be sold at the higher price 
that now seems established until stocks are 
replenished. This is likely to be .so whether 
or not the present Geneva talks result in 
the establishment of an international cocoa 
agreement. The talks have been put in 
jeopardy again this week by Brazil’s insist¬ 
ence that the common market must 
abolish its preferences for cocoa producers 
in a.s.s<)ciated African states. But in any 
case cocoa prices are now well above the 
support level proposed for the agreement. 

The government’s job of rehabilitating 
the economy should now be very much 
easier. (iovernnient expenditure on 
new development jirojects, which was 
threatening under Nkrumah to spark off 
a South American type inflation, has 
been .severely cut. In the eighteen months 
to last August government expenditure 
was cut by inoi'e than 20 per cent, 
imports curtailed, and as the country' 
plunged into reces.sion, unemployrhent 
rose to over 10 per cent (quit;e apart 
from the widespread underemployment). 
With the devaluation of the cedi in July 
and a more sensible budget, the govern¬ 
ment had cleared the way for a cautious 
recovery. The government was able to 
lift some of its import controls, especially 
on capital goods and food tliat was 
scarce. Devaluation also allowed the 
government to raise the price it pays 
farmers for their cocxia in order to 
encourage production while retaining the 
same amount in cedis from coa>a earnings 
to finance general development projects. 
(Raising the farmer’s cocoa price also 
aimed at stopping the smuggling of 
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cocoa into Jieighbouring Ivory Coast. 
Unfortunately devaluation hak^also auto¬ 
matically increased the price paid by the 
Ivdry Coast in terms of cedis.) Foreign 
investment is being attracted through 
lower labour costs as well as through the 
lifting of restrictions on the remission of 
profits abroad. But now that cocoa 
exports are doing so well the government 
will feel happier about speeding up the 
recovery and doing something about the 
politically dangerous high level of 
unemployment. 


Charter troubles 

Sudflug's turn 


I'he troubles of privately owned charter 
airlines have switched from Britain to the 
Continent. The biggest independent Swiss 
charter company, Globe Air, ran out of 
money recently ; now Germany’s second 
biggest charter company, Sudflug, is 
looking for a buyer of its aircraft and its 
liabilities and hopes Lufthansa will oblige. 
Both airlines had been bidding for an 
ever-growing stake in the charter inclu¬ 
sive tour business and both were competing 
against strong charter subsidiaries of the 
national airlines—Lufthansa’s Condor and 
Swissair’s Balair. The failure of Siidflug^— 
its deficit is believed to be around DM 5 
million by now—is the more surprising 
of the two, since it has close links with the 
powerful Touropa and Scharnow tourist 
promotion group (each agency holds a 
quarter of the airline’s capital). But the 
financial resources were not big enough to 
pay for new aircraft the owners wanted 
and thought the public demanded. Late 
delivery of four new and secondhand air¬ 
craft on order meant chartering additional 
capacity to fulfil commitments, and this 
brought the financial troubles to a boil. 
Now both Touropa and Scharnow, and 
apparently also the airline’s founder, who 
holds the other 50 per cent, want to opt 
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out of Sudflug which has a DM 6o million 
bill to pay for its four aircraft. But 
will Lufthansa have the cash to buy 
Sudflug ? Admittedly the company has 
been out of the red since 1963, but it 
needs DM 1500 million up to 1970 for 
new investment. It floated an option loan 
of DM 150 million this autumn and is 
waiting for a suitable time to raise its 
capita], which largely depends on its 
main shareholder, the federal government 
with a stake of about 75 per cent. Though 
Lufthansa has been hesitant so far to get 
tied up with Sudflug, it seems it has little 
choice. Another German charter com¬ 
pany is not likely to turn up as buyer. 
The offer by an international finance 
group has fallen through. And the collapse 
of the company could do a lot of harm 
to charter business in Germany and thus 
to Lufthansa’s own Condor. 

In any case, Sudflug inside the Luft¬ 
hansa/Condor fold has got attractions. 
Lufthansa would capture the lion’s share 
of the German charter market and 
cut out its toughest competitor. And one 
of Sudflug’s main as.sets is its right to fly 
inclusive tours to the United States, a 
licence that Condor has been refused 
(though it is doubtful whether Sudflug’s 
licence will be renewed in April 1968). 

In 1965, almost 20 per cent of all pas¬ 
sengers in the Europe-Mediterranean area 
went by charter flights. Between i960 
and 1965 the number of charter passen¬ 
gers grew almost sevenfold to 3^ million. 
In the same time the number of passen¬ 
gers on intra-European scheduled flights 
increased by less than twice. The moves 
to get a stronger foothold in the booming 
charter-holiday market have led Euro¬ 
pean airlines to set up charter subsidiaries 
that allow them to by-pass International 
Air Transport Association rules about 
price-cutting. Alitalia ‘has SAM, and 
Air France set up a charter subsidiary 
only last year. British airlines, however, got 
a special dispensation from lATA rules 
two or three years ago that left them 
without the same need to set up subsi¬ 
diary companies exclusively for the 
charter business. 


rationalise working methods involving the 
redundancy of a relatively small number 
of workers caused a stoppage that held up 
valuable exports of early Citrus. 

The United Port Services Company, 
now. wholly owned by the General Labour 
Federation’s Solel Boneh, has had its 
books investigated for the first time in 
many years, and the resulting picture of 
cost-plus practices at their worst has 
shocked the Israeli public. The known 
fact that the Haifa port workers are the 
backbone of the Mapai party organisation 
in the town, and have been running their 
affairs accordingly, added fuel to the 
flames. 

For the present, the government has 
shown itself much less ready to take a firm 
line with the port workers and the bus 
co-operatives than might have been 
expected. The Mapai-Rafi merger—still 
on the cards despite Mr Ben Gurion’s 
opposition—^will, if it takes place, tend to 
perpetuate the basic interdependence of 
the ruling party and Histadrut-controlled 
economic enterprises. Moreover, the 
government is already beginning to think 
of the 1969 elections, and this is one of the 
factors reducing resistance to inflationary 
pressures—though there is a reasonable 
economic case for pumping more money 
into the economy to speed economic 
activity too. 

At any rate, it can safely be said that 
advantage has not been taken of the reces¬ 
sion of 1966 and early 1967 to streamline 
the outrageously one-sided labour legisla¬ 
tion, which, especially in public services 
and enterprises controlled by public bodies, 
makes labour mobility virtually impossible 
and hamstrings efficient management by 
giving the.staff committees and the Hista- 
drut a virtual veto on most administrative 
decisions. When unemployment was rife, 
money short and patriotic feelings at their 
strongest, an excellent opportunity for 
remedying this state of affairs presented 
itself. It was not taken, and it seems that 
now it is too late. 
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The unexploited 
recession 


JwuBstsm 

The strikes at Haifa and Ashdod ports 
and the threatened strike of the bus 
co-operatives show that the readiness of 
Israelis to die for their country on the 
battlefield is not matched l>y a willingness 
to make economic sacrificesr-^at least ndt 
on the part (4 the wcil-entrenched pressure 
groups. At A^od, a strike actually took 
place because the pdrt management (a' 
government body) did not think that it 
could fill all vacant foremen’s posts by 
promotions from among the labourers, 
and ]:«rmitted outsiders to apply ^ for 
the jobs. In Haifa, attempts to 


Spccvlaton now bold enough silver to 
cover wcnld consumption lor font months. 
They conid huni thdr fingers when the 
strike in US refineries is settled. Meanwhile 
London silver dealers, loUowhig New York, 
are eirtending forward opeirntfons Irdm thrU 
months to a year to counter the attractions 
of the new wcT market proposed by the 
London Metal Exchange. 
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Coal can produce 

dectricity nowr 

for 0'S5‘per nnft 


vdio is to do it dieaper? 


Coal is 

This winter, coal is producing electricity 
at the rate of only o.55d. per unit. New 
developments should improve this per¬ 
formance still further. And direct use of 
coal gives the domestic user heat at a 
price he can afford. Britain needs this 
cheap source of heat and power. 

Cool beats production records. Coal 
has increased its productivity by 4o“u in 
six years. Now it is at an all time high, and 
this year output per man is already up 
over seven and a half per cent on last 
year. If other industries could match 
this productivity record, Britain would 
have few econotnic problems. 

Coal is effiejeut. Britain’s coal in¬ 
dustry is the most technically advanced 
in the worid. Other countries, including 


the USA, are adopting its equipment 
and techniques. 

Coal is not devalued. Every ton of coal 
we use helps our balance of parents. 
Coal costs us nothing in foreign »- 
change, and now with devaluation its 
price advantage is even greater compared 
with other fuels. Now more than ever 
Britain needs its coal industry. 

Coal wins exports. Coal earns Britain 
money through direa exports. Follow¬ 
ing devaluation it is likely that these will 
be boosted even more in the future. 
Coal can deliver. Britain’s new coal 
industry can supply industry and the 
home at the right price. You will go on 
getting the benefits of coal. 

Coal pays off. A large investment has 
been made in cool. But now it is 


almost complete and we can enjoy 
the dividends. They are good divi¬ 
dends, rich dividends. They mean 
cheap heat and power and economic 
wealth for Britain. It makes good 
sense to collect them and let coal get 
on with the job it is doing so wdl. 

You can 
de^^endon 

foitain’s new 
coal industry 


hiutd on of^h§ ooat induttry by tkt Nottonal Coal Saaitd 
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Foreign exchanges 

Sweden's 
precautionary 
Bank rate move 

Sweden raised its central bank discount 
rate by i point to 6 per cent on Thursday, 
although on purely domestic grounds 
some Swedish bankers feel that this may 
have been a bit early to dampen down 
the economy. The move was dictated 
partly by the need to keep up with rising 
interest rates abroad, particularly in 
America, Britain and the international 
EurO«dollar market. Beyond that the 
Swedish lauthorities probaoly felt it neces¬ 
sary to tighten up to some extent after 
deciding not to follow Britain’s devalua¬ 
tion. 

It is no secret that Sweden was highly 
undecided about devaluing after Denmark 
4 had partly followed Britain with an 8 
per cent devaluation. It was Norway’s 
resolve to stay put that decided the 
Swedes to do the same (and probably 
vice’versa, too), Alxiut a third of Sweden’s 
exports go to Britain, Norway and Den¬ 
mark ; and another third to the European 
Economic Community. The possibility of 
an eventual Swedish devaluation is still 
not wholly excluded. But Thursday’s 
action indicates that the Swedish 
authorities are still trying to avoid it. 

Elsewhere, developments in the foreign 
exchanges this week were overshadowed 
by the renewed gold rush, though this 
put the dollar under pressure against all 
inajbr European currencies, particularly 
the Swiss franc. Sterling, on the other 
hand, survived Wednesday’s disclosure of 
the worst trade figures in British history 
without wincing. On Wednesday the spot 
rate actually rose as it normally would on 
rnid-week technical factors. On Thursday, 
again on normal technical factors, it 
dropped to $2.40!. This was perhaps a 
shade more than it would ordinarily have 
fallen then, but this was thought insigni- 
. ficant since trading volume has remained 
unusually small so that price fluctuations 
are somewhat exaggerated. 

The bigger move was in the forward 
discount on sterling. In the week to Thurs¬ 
day the annual cost of forward cover 
rose almost ij per cent to 3J per cent, 
so that the existing margins in New 
York’s favour on covered swaps of three- 
months Euro-dollar, deposits against 
United Kingdom local authority loans 
widened to about 2J per cent—quite 
enough to shift money out of London. 
Against this, margins of over 3J per cent 
in London’s favour on uncovered swaps 
of very short term international money 
market investments of seven days and less 
must have pulled some funds in^ London. 
.Meanwhile the important reflux that is 
expected from the unwinding of leads and 
lags id trade payments will still take some 
time to show itself. 
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Unctad 

It's a dull deaf 
world 

The chances of the rich countries doing 
something major to help the less devel¬ 
oped h£Lve gone a long way back these 
past four years. The United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development is 
appi^^ching its second full meeting, open¬ 
ing in Delhi qn February 1st, with very 
little to be hopeful about. France’s cam¬ 
paign to bring down the dollar has 
strengthened the mood of bitterness in 
America towards the European partners 
with whom President Kennedy once hoped 
to advance to a more prosperous, juster 
world. Prot^tionism in Congress has been 
given a fillip that it did not need at all. 
So the chances of any major break¬ 
through in Unctad, which would depend 
on a consensus of generosity among rich 
countries, are slight. It appears that not 
everi the replenishment of the Inter¬ 
national Development Association’s finan¬ 
ces may be settled before February 1st. 
And no real headway has been made on 
the so-called British-Swedish scheme, 
launched at the first Unctad meeting, to 
provide supplementary financial assistance 
for countries whose development plans 
were jeopardised by a decline in their 
export earnings through no fault of their 
own (i.e. by a weakening of the markets 
for their commodity exports). As already 
reported in The Economist^ the OECD 
working party on tarifi* preferences for 
developing countries’ exports has left too 
much unagreed for there to be much 
chance of a decision in Delhi. Even the 
talks on a cocoa agreement stagger from 
crisis to crisis. 

In this depressing world the one straw 
at which development experts are clut¬ 
ching is the chance that Mr Robert Mc¬ 
Namara, the Arneriran defence secretary, 
will have a major impact when he takes 
over from Mr Geoige Woods as presi¬ 
dent of the World Bank next year. Mr 
Woods has been talking about the need 
for a coordinated approach to develop¬ 
ment, combining more selective and 
better-administered aid programmes with 
measures in the field of trade and finance. 
Mr McNamara might be the man to put 
some steam into the idea. But it is hard 
to see how he can get far with inter¬ 
national financial relations in their 
present embittered state. 'The best, hope 
of Britain’s Overseas Development Insti¬ 
tute, which this week publishes a work¬ 
manlike handbook on the trade problems 
before Unctad*, is that there will be a 
gradual longer-term shift of attitudes 
among rich countries to a new sense of 
collective responsibility for the less devel¬ 
oped. In this difficult December it 'seems 
a very long-distance hope indeed. 

•The Less Developed Countries hi' World 
Trade: A Reference Handbook by Michael 
Zammit Cutajar and Alison Franks. ODJ 
London 30 s. 
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Britain 



Transport Troika : Mr Henry { ''Bill'') Johnson, chairman British Rail; Mrs Barbara CaJle, Minister of Transport and Sir Rejuinald Wilson, 
chairman Transport Holdimi Company 


Road, rail, and public ownership 


The first details of IJriiain’s latest state 
company, the National Freight Corpi^ra- 
tion, encouragingly show that some good 
private enterprise ideas on management 
structure are being adapted for publicly 
owned enterprises. Surprisingly, it has 
fallen to that well-known left-winger, Mrs 
Barbara Castle, the Minister of Tran.sport, 
to back this change for the better. 

In the NFC, different services arc being 
kept separate—and .separately accountable. 
Road and rail arc not being bundled into 
one amorphous mass, as for so long 

seemed likely. I-'rorn the existing rail 
freight .services, the NFC will simply 
extract the new, and still very small, 

freightliner service and British Railways' 
parcels business. The idea i.s to leave 

British Railways with just that freight 

which originates at rail sidings, and goes 
to rail sidings ; whether it be half-finished 
cars from Halewood to Dagenham, or 
coal from pit to power station. The residue 
—items which are not small enough to be 
parcels, are not yet containerised, and 
cannot be made into train-loads—^are 
being left aside for the moment, to be 
tackled as a distinct issue when the other 
parts are nioviog smoothly. 

This takes some services away from 
British Railways, which is sensible, given 
the state of BR management ; but it is not 
an indigestible bite. The NFC parcels and 
freightliner companies will use BR track, 
trains a,nd rail-wagons. So they will have 
to Ije charged these, wliich will force BR 


to dissect il.s costs more closely. It will 
then become clear whether or not BR 
is cross-sul)sidising, which is something 
private hauliers will want to know about. 
Finally, since the annexed rail services 
will be linked with the road haulage 
interests of the present, nationalised, 
Transport Holding Company, it will force 
management and workers to think in 
transport terms, rather than road or rail. 

Breadth of thought — and decision — 
should also be encouraged by the manage¬ 
ment structure of the NFC. This will have 
three tiers. At the top will be a “ think¬ 
ing ” board, with some part-time members, 
and no departmental responsibilities. 
Below that will be the central service 
departments: personnel, administration 
and so on. And below tliat the individual 
operating companies, formed into about 
ten groups. The groupings will be by 
activity — general haulage, removals and 
so on—so the freightliner service will slot 
in as a .separate unit. The rail parcels 
^rvice will go in with BRS Parcels and 
a number of parcel-carrying companies 
the THC controls. 

This is a very flexible, clear, structure 
of the holding company type, In fact 
it is almost exactly like tW Transport 
Holding Company. Which not sur¬ 
prising. There were protracM ,d«icussk)h.s 
abbut thfe shape of th^ n|w^NFCI ,to«:;a 
■long time aftbr^ the: 
and most interested i^mciuatn^ir 

Reginald Wilson, chairman of the ThC, 


were consulted. Sir Reginald is a sophisti¬ 
cated, undoctrinaire, accountant, who has 
knocked about the world and has .strong, 
clear views about management. When the 
THC was set up, with him at its head, 
in 1962, it was regarded as a rather 
curious experiment in public ownership. 
But it is clearly an experiment which has 
worked ; THC has consistently earned a 
good return on capital in a notoriously 
competitive field. Anyone would be im¬ 
pressed by this record, and Mrs Castle has 
clearly been flexible enough U) draw the 
necessary conclusions. 

Nor has she failed to see their general 
applicability. British Railways’ new 
management structure will come in in 
the new year, and it is devoted to 
demoting regionalism and reducing the 
executive responsibilities of the board .so 
that they can discern the wood from tlie 
trees more readily. Thjs makes it all the 
more of a pity that Mrs Castle has given 
the top job in the new BR structure t(» 
6i-year-old Mr H. C. John.son, best 
known as the former chairman of the 
London Midland region. 

Like Sir Stanley Raymond, his sacked 
predecessor, Mr Johnson is a professional 
railwayman, who has risen, step by step, 
up the ranks of BR internal management. 
Since the main failings of BR have been 
its refusal to embrace modern manage¬ 
ment techniques for so long, and its 
inability to look beyond railw;ay operation 
(Mr Johnson’s special interest), he would 
seem tlic worst possible man for the job, 
as Sir Stanley was before him. It is under¬ 
standable that Mrs Castle should be 
exasperated ; three non-BR people turned 
down her advances and Mr Peter Parker, 
of Booker Brothers, who seemed the best 
available choice, cavilled over the salary 
to a foolish extent. She had to do .some¬ 
thing. But not this: 

The new National* Bus Company, 
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formed from the bus interests of the THC 
and the recently acquired, privately 
managed, British Electric 'i'raction bus 
companies, will” also have a holding com¬ 
pany structure on the \FC pattern. The 
Passenger Transport Authorities, white 
will run transport in urban areas shbw 
evidence of this thinking ; a dear division 
is drawn between policy^ipi^iilg and 
operation. I'his in fact indicates a further 
development of the idea; for this is 
lousiness e.xpertise being used in local 
government administration. Nor again is 
this a trend confined to Britain, or trans¬ 
port. Litton Industries and other private 
corporations in America are becoming 
closely involved in the management of 
governriient schemes. This is one for the 
future. For the present it is vital to drive 
home the point that capitalist practice 
and socialist principle can co-exist—and 
even improve each other. 


Rationalising the 
railwaymen 

“ The wages offer was inadequate ”—thus 
Mr Sidney Greene of the National Union 
of Railwaymen summed up Monday’s 
grand get-together of the British Railways 
board and all three rail unions, in the 
benevolent presence of the Ministers of 
Labour and Transport. One suspects and 
hopes that Mr Greene was simply playiqg 
to his members in the gallery: because 
the meeting was about something far more 
important than mere rates of pay. The 
railways board’s labour relations member, 
Mr Len Neal, presented his first..outline 
of how the industry’s labour force should 
be trimmed, redeployed and rewarded to 
suit the changing nature of the jobs rail¬ 
waymen are supposed to do. This project 
of reorganisation could not get on to the 
discussion table during the recent period 
of industrial unrest. 

The proposal is for a true package deal. 
Higher pay for a smaller labour force ; 
elimination of nonsensical bonus schemes 
and fake overtime arrangements ; re¬ 
adjustment of grades and titles on the 
railways, including the establishment of 
proper promotion ladders for all, and a 
tighter system of line management. The 
clerical and administrative staff will have 
to be done over as well as the manual 
workers, which means a shakc-up for the 
Minister of Labour’s own old union, 
The Transport Salaried Staffs* Association. 
Instead of the present three warring 
unions there b now an urgent need for a 
strong single union to represent the 
interests of all railway workers. 

Perhaps the hardest bargaining will 
come over the proposal for different pay 
deals in different areas. Damage has 
already been done by trying to adjust 
^ pay and hours to suit the conflicting needs 
' of the heavily loaded peak-hour com- 
^ muter services in the south-east, and the 
f Tbhg''hau 1 nien. In some places labour is 
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easy to get, in others it is scarce: 
managers in the high-wage districts have 
naturally found all sorts of devices for 
twisting the wage structure in order to get 
Uie men they need. This fact needs to be 
recomised^ although the unions will be 
Iferrined of ^tting away from national 
wsLM bargaining. 

The board is naturally cautious with 
its figures. But at least it is now being 
open about the need to sack men^ 
especially the lowest paid men, whose 
iSkilb are lowest. Those remaining will 
get more: the first offer is for a rise in 
the very lowest basic sate from £ii .6s 
to £12. (Only some 1,100 men were 
gettmg £12 or under in the last week 
the board did a count: most of them abo 
get tips, or also do shift-working, sp these 
very small sums do not represent anyone’s 
average weekly earnings.) 

The first package deal, with minimum 
pay rises and minimum redundancies of 
ab^t 6,000 men, would save the railways 
a mere £700,000 a year: but far bigger 
savings would follow within six months 
from improved efficiency, even without 
the necessary further round of redun- 
dancies-plus-pay-rises. This first round of 
bargaining may take well over six months, 
and is bound to fray the negotiators’ 
tempers quite often. But at least the rail¬ 
waymen are talking about progress now. 


Steel 


The discounters 


The state steel industry, now facing a 
post-devaluation cut of 14 per cent in its 
capital expenditure (£10 million to be 
excised on Treasury orders from its £70 
million budget), is coming out fighting 
for a production increase through con¬ 
ceding bulk buying di.scount.s to major 
customers. Britain’s carmakers, ship¬ 
builders, and the bigger steel stockholders 
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are to be given special cut rate tenns 
under pl^posals which I^rd Melcheit 
chairman of the British Steel Corporation,* 
is writing into his revamped pHce list, to 
be released next spring. 

The shipbuilders, who have mounted an 
intense lobby for special steel terms that 
includes more than one Cabinet meml^r 
will be offered between £5 and £6 a ton 
off their plate steel, currently costing 
around £45 a ton. Claiming that each 
£i off the price of shipbuilding plate 
is worth £33,000 to the builder of a giant 
tanker of the 200,000 ton category, the 
BSC backroom boys say that this will 
give British shipyards their plates at the 
same price as German, Dutch, and 
Swedish shipyards now buy their steel. 

Before steel was re-nationalised earlier 
this year some shipyards did enjoy 
unpublished discounts, but others did not. 
Now, if the present plans mature, all 
discounts will be published for all, indud- 
ing potential orderers of ships, to see. 

Not to be published, however, are the 
complete series of discounts that have 
now been negotiated between the prin¬ 
cipal British car manufacturers and the 
BSC. Despite this commercial secrecy, 
made necessary because of the varying 
quantities of non-British steel which the 
indiv idual car combines use, it can be said 
that every carmaker of consequence ha.s 
been given a sizeable discount off his basic 
steel bill. Best off is likely to be the 
British Motor Holdings group which has 
maintained a preponderance of British 
steel in making its Austin-Morris pro¬ 
ducts. Vauxhall is mentioned as being the 
company with probably the lowest buy- 
British kick-back. This is because Vaux¬ 
hall, owned by America’s General Motors, 
has to use imported steel of an unusual 
width for the huge presses at Luton in 
which its car roofs and floors are stamped 
out. Similarly Ford of England, which 
with its wharves at Dagenham is a natural 
importer of continental steel, will continue 
to buy from overseas the broader widths 
of sheet which it needs for its larger 
saloons. But even here there are hints 
that the BSC might well come to an 
arrangement with certain European pro¬ 
ducers about easing up competition from 
Britain in return for less pressure from 
them in the British steel market. Here 
the Dutch steel industry is the prime 
target now being looked at by the British 
steel .salesmen, who would accept a fall 
in ships' plate sales to Holland, in return 
for less Dutch strip steel in British car 
factories. 

Aware that such “ accommodations ” 
are likely to run foul of a whole series 
of international agreements, the ploy will 
probal)ly be to persuade Mr Richard 
Marsh, Minister of Power, to put the plan 
forward in public as the Governni^nt’.s 
and not as a brain-child of the BSC,. At 
the end of the week, significantly, the 
Council of Association between the United 
Kingdom and the European Coal and 
Steel Community Was holding its seven¬ 
teenth meeting in London, with Mr Marsh 
as the host. 
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EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 


THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 

MMi rallabi* 


^ SANMM BANK 

H««4 0«cmPmM«i.imcIiI.HIbmIiI4v.OmI« CoM« Addi SANWABANK OiAKA 
Toby* Oikai Tob«kira.e»i«. Clily«d«4ii, Tohye Cobla Add. SANWABANK TOKYO 


London Bfoncbi B1>4S. GraikoNi Siroot, London E.C.2 
Hong Bont Bran<hi 90. Doi Voown lo^, Hon# Keno 
Now Vorh ABoncy 1 Oman Monhofton Now. Now York 
Son Fronclaw Bfoncki 4Af CoWomlo Biroot. Son Fronclico 




Our hostesses have something 
others haven’t 


Kuwait Airways, with one charming exception, are 
decidedly 1967 . >X'e will jet you swiftly and efficiently 
between London, Paris, Geneva, Cairo, Beirut, 


Kuwait, Karachi and Bombay. But ourhostesse.s woo you 
every mile with a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception. 
Arab hospitality. And no other airline can match it. 
Consult your travel agent for routes and schedules. A 


From time irtvetlm 

in ArsHa have been greeted with owee 
poured iromq rot lllce tl^iu'* 

It In the a^-nribot of Arab hci|i|»itaijlCV« 
and ia the cltcrlahird posaeaaion 
of everY Kuwait hostess. 


Kin/tnuAnmys'^ 

164 PlCfSidtlly, London, W1 . Telephone; GrosA^enor 7681 
Telex No: 262 518 (London) Cables: Airkuwait London, W1 . 
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"Not only for me, but for all my colleagues on 
the Board of Bowaters, The Financial Times is the 
first newspaper to read. It is in fact compulsive 
reading for the Managing Director and the 
Finance Director of Bowaters and almost every day 
there is something of importance in 
the Financial Times which we discuss with each other. 

I travel the world and I can fairly say that I 
find no newspaper that quite compares with 
The Financial Times in evocative interest, good 
reading and the highest standard of accuracy.” 



Sir Christopher Chanceiior, CMC, 
Chairman of the 

Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business nevls. Accurately—concisely. 
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Hiotor industry 

is devaluation 
bunk? 

The two biggest companies in the British 
motor industry have now come down on 
opposite sides of the devaluation fence. 
British Motor Holdings is hoping,,to 
increase exports of complete cart by 
100,000 from its present 350,000 ; this is 
king done through hefty (up to 12 per 
rent) price cuts in Europe and by the (as 
yet unannounced) adaptation of its light 
1.3 litre family saloon for the United 
States. The forecast seems reasonable 
since the additional market penetration 
BMH Is expecting abroad is not large and 
It already has the outlets to handle the 
increased volume. However BMH is also 
expecting to end next year with 40 per 
cent of the British home market under 
its belt — nearly 10 per cent more 
ti)an at present, and without a car in the 
£750-£850 family saloon bracket to com¬ 
pete with Ford’s Cortina, this seems 
over optimistic. 

British Ford takes the opposit^iew and 
IS forecasting lower profits for the motor 
industry in 1968 after devaluation than 
tfiere would have been without. Home 
demand, says Ford, will fall by 200,000 
units ; profitability abroad will not 
increase enough to compensate, and by 
lord’s reckoning, it seems doubtful if the 
price advantage given by devaluation is 
enough to lead to substantial extra sales ; 
:he figuring was that extra sales abroad 
irought by price-cutting were only worth 
Awhile if each i per cent cut in price 
)roduced 5 per cent extra in sales. 

This argument may apply to Ford for 
1968, hut not to other companies, and not 
to Ford after 1968. It is clearly aimed at 
lord’s bosses in Dearborn, yarning them 
lot to expect any quick check to the drop 
)f recent years in the firitish company’s 
>rofitability—nor an automatic gain in 
sterling profits to compensate for the 
drop in dollar incoitie ; it is also the 
opening shot of the industry’s battle to get 
:he present credit' restrictions on cars 
einoved earlier rather than later next 
year. Yet it is doubtful if the Govern- 
nent would have let the motor itidustry 
rip into a 1.3 million home sales year in 
1968 (the level assumed by Ford) if there 
lad been no devaluation. 

In the long run Ford’s arguments are 
improbable. Ford is used . to exporting 
iround 45 |>er cent of its output, at ruth- 
essly cut prices (whfeh^ is why it has less 
'cx)ni to manoeuvre than the other epm- 
>anies). It has therefore depended on the 
lome tnarket for .its profits. It, like the 
ithers, can now assume a 50-50 balance 
>f home and abroad, in both sales 
ind profits ; it can equally b^pe for 
i much Steadier-Hand in the* long run 
aster-growing—home market* .than it 
ould in the days of stop-go. That is 
vhat devaluation ia all about. . And.eyeh 
or 1968 the tbtnpany is clearly only 
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referring to its existing best-seller, the 
Cortina ; we do not know the equations 
involved for the sale of the new light 
family car it is introducing. It would be 
most unlike the aggreSsiye Ford company 
if it did not already have plans to export 
this in greater numbers (and at greater 
profit) than before devaluation. Even if 
the .saxne car is made in Germany, as 
seems likely, British Ford may not be 
excluded from the rest of the common 
market. 

Machine tools 


Right support 


The Government is reconsidering the 
scheme under which buyers of advanced, 
numerically controlled machine tools 
would get their investment grant, minus 
interest, advanced to them by a private 
bank at the time they placed the order 
instead of having to wait for a refund 
of the money six or 12 months later. The 
effect would be to reduce the initial cost 
of advanced machine toob by 25 to 40 
per cent, depending on whether the order 
was placed in a development area or not. 
The scheme was thought up by the 
National Research Development Corpora¬ 
tion with the merchant bank of the 
Charterhouse Group, and it had the bless¬ 
ings of the Ministry of Technology. But 
it was turned down by the Treasury in 
October on the extraordinary grounds 
that it would favour machine tool buyers 
over other applicants. As the scheme was 
directly in line with professed Govern¬ 
ment policy to do exactly that, it now 
seems that the real reason for turning 
it down was more closely connected with 
the generally rocky state of Government 
resources at the time. But once it has 
been given approval (and a decision is 
not likely to be reached rapidly) it is 
more likely to result in orders for 
advanced machines than an earlier 
Government scheme with the same object 
in mind. This was the Machine Tool 
Loan scheme first announced by Mr 
Frank Cousins, the then Minister of Tech¬ 
nology, at a machine tool exhibition way 
back in 1965. 

Under that scheme, the NRDC was to 
negotiate contracts with machine tool 
rnanufacturers by which NRDC would 
lend px)tential users advanced machine 
tools, with the option to buy at a suitably 
depreciated price if the machines met 
with approval, or return them to the 
manufacturers who would refund to the 
dissatisfied user the purchase price less 
depreciation. Government support of the 
price paid for the used machine was to 
.ensure the xliachine tool maker did not 
lose on the deal In fact the first contracts 
between the NRDC and mi^hine, tool 
makers was not completed, until 1966 and 
even though 13 suppliers liave since joined 
the scheme, only four customers hav^ 
conic forw?lid. 

I..eading machine tool niaken ,ariK now 
saying the schexne was lU-ooneeived aiid 
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that no Government finger in the machine 
tool pic will ever give industry the con¬ 
fidence in the immediate future needed 
to go out and buy advanced machine 
tools. But this is a very different tune 
to that played by both the machine tool 
industry and its customers when the 
scheme was announced in 1965. At that 
time, industry was saying that the ability 
to try before it bought was all that was 
needed for orders to be placed. In fact 
it looks as if British industry was simply 
finding yet another excuse for delaying 
decisions to invest in the future. 

But one Government scheme to assist 
the machine tool industry does seem to 
be meeting with success. Pre-production 
orders for advanced machine tools worth 
nearly £2 million have already been 
placed, with 21 more contracts worth 
£1^ million already approved and another 
40 contracts worth £3^ million being 
considered. The Government buys the 
machines outright and lends them to 
selected industries. But already one lead¬ 
ing machine tool maker has complained 
publicly that he does not make any profit 
out of pre-production orders of this kind 
as the Government only covers his costs. 
But the purpose of the scheme is to 
stimulate industry to buy more advanced 
machine tools, not to make quick profits 
for the manufacturer. 

Colour TV 


British is better 


Belgium’s decision to follow Britain and 
Germany and choose the PAL system 
for its colour television service must be 
a kick in the teeth for French salesmen 
who have been trying to persuade it to 
go for French pioneered SEC AM. Com¬ 
petition between the two is fierce in 
Europe, 11 countries including the Soviet 
Union and other East European countries 
have opted for SEC AM, 12 have chosen 
PAL. Belgium’s choice is not likely to 
make much impact on the sluggish sales 
of colour television sets in Europe, but it 
will mean sizeable orders of transmission 
equipment, the one sector of the television 
industry that is enjoying a current boom 
as broadcasting companies adapt studios, 
and one in which Britain is strong. 

The UK market for colour trans¬ 
mitters, cameras, etc., is estimated at 
around £10 inrllion a year over the next 
five years, exports might be not so far 
behind. The market leader, Marconi, 
which has sold more than 200 of its 
Mark 7 colour cameras, claims that two- 
thirds are for export and a high propor¬ 
tion for the United States. A colour 
camera costs around £22,000, and Mar¬ 
coni has managed to break into the highly 
competitive American market (against 
companies like Radio Corporation of 
America' desperately trying to recoup 
heavy research and development spend¬ 
ing) not on price but on sheer quality, 
luiporteid BHtish cameras are a go^ deal 
more expensive than American ones, but 
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tliey work better. Marconi has now 
started to push colour telecine equipment 
which sells at around £42,uO(v reckoning 
that every large television centre will 
need at least four sets. 

Britain’s other two producers of colour 
transmission equipment, Electrical and 
Musical Instruments and Peto Scott (a 
Philips subsidiary) also report got^ 
business. Peto Scott, with 30 cameras sold 
and a similar number under option, finds 
it difficult to say what proportion are 
genuine overseas sales. Ninety per cent 
of its British manufactured colour equip¬ 
ment goes abroad, but a substantial pro¬ 
portion of it goes to other Philips plants 
for building into larger apparatus and it 
is difficult after that to say where it 
eventually ends up. EMI which launched 
its colour camera in February, announced 
sales of £2 million in the subsequent six 
months. Through an exchange agreement 
with the French company, Thompson 
Houston, it “swaps” its colour cameras for 
Houston's telecine apparatus. British 
companies were receiving orders even 
before devaluation from countries as far 
apart as Mexico and Thailand ; in spite 
of its high price devaluation should give 
colour television a healthy boost in price 
competition too. 

Standards 


Streamlining 


The British Standards Institute has 
agreed to cut its governing l)ody by two 
thirds. 'Fhis somewhat drastic action 
means that the present 90 strong General 
Council and Executive Committee will be 
replaced by a more streamlined Executive 
Board of ;30 members. The whittling 
down was necessary. Ever since the 
Ministry f)f Technology assumed responsi¬ 
bility for BSI, there has been a feeling 
that some pretty drastic modernising and 
speeding up of procedures was necessary. 
There arc 3,600 committees connected to 
BSI, not all general council members 
(and over half are supplied from 
industry) have in the past been exactly 
dynamic. With the rest of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly EEC countries, moving rapidly 
towards a set of international standards 


it is important for BHtain to join* in— 
which' it does, but with certain 
eccentricity. 

There is real danger that a whole new 
European system will b^ set up in which 
we have little say. The announcement 
looks as if Mintech and BSI are really 
getting to grips with the not inconsider¬ 
able ta.sk of modernising the way 
standards are set. 

Electronics 


Moving manpower 


A shortage of qualified stafT such as 
.scientists, production engineers and com¬ 
puter analysts, plus a switch in skills as 
machines take over more of the traditional 
manual assembly work, is forecast for the 
electronics industry in the next few years 
in a report * published jointly by the 
Ministry of Labour and the electronics 
industry’s little Neddy. Widespread and 
long-term changes are forecast, because of 
the effect technical changes will have 
on the industry’s manpower and occupa¬ 
tional structure. Although the electronic 
industry’s total labour force will rise from 
328,000 in 1965 to 420,000 in the mid 
'70s, there will be drastic cuts in certain 
sectors, just about balanced by growth 
elsewhere. As the chart shows, there will 
be a relative decrease in skiUed labour, a 
slight, though far from adequate, increase 
in scientists (not likely to improve until 
someone finds a way of persuading 
many more school-leavers to take up 
scientific careers), and a forecast of greater 
demand for semi-skilled workers. 

The principal, and most controversial, 
reason for the shift to semi-skilled work 
(and indirectly the industry’s manpower 
and production patterns) is the advent of 
microelectronic components to replace 
traditional valves and semi-conductors like 
transistors. The use of these tiny chips 
«f silicone, on which whole circuit designs 
incorporating hundreds of different com¬ 
ponents, are laid down and connected, 
will mean a revolution in design and 
production. And as the components alter, 
so will the internal structure of a high 

* Manpower Studies No. 3. Electronics. HMSO 
6s 3d. 


MANPOWER IN ELECTRONICS 

Figures are parcentagas of total employad 
in alactronica industry 
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proportion of capital goods. It is the 
microcircuit boom that will be largely 
responsible for increased demand for a 
specific type of semi-skilled worker, 
probably women capable of the high 
degree of dexterity and precision work 
needed. There is, however, a good deal 
of discussion and disagreement within the 
industry as to just how quick the switch 
to microelectronics will be. Some com¬ 
panies say it is imminent, others that it 
will take up to seven years (and these 
latter do not agree that there will be a 
marked increase in semi-skilled workers). 

Automation will account for the slight 
decrease in skilled labour ; as equipment 
become Aiore compact, the need for 
mechanical workers fitting bits and pieces 
together declines, but there will be scope 
for retraining as the need for highly 
skilled inspectors and testers automatically 
snowballs with automation. On the whole, 
the trend shows a slow move towards more 
intelligent use of manpower. 

In Brief ... 

The National Union of Retail Tobaccon¬ 
ists promptly stepped on the rumour that 
it has been called to discuss with Imperial 
Tobacco how the manufacturer could end 
resale price maintenance. I'he impression 
had got about that Imperial Tobacco, 
whose brands were the subject of heavy 
undercutting in supermarkets when the 
Resale Prices Act was pa.ssed, had given 
up hope of holding on to rpm. The 
Retailers’ Association described this as 
“ a complete reversal of the truth,” saying 
that Imperial Tobacco was known to be 
maintaining its present conditions. But 
the ending of coupon sales must make 
this stand difficult. 
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Even a million tons of aircraft, or so, 
fail to impress this Epikote surface 


After four years of daily wear from two 50 ton jets, this floor is in excellent condition. 
Laid in 1963 at Dusseldorf-Lohausen. it has suffered daily vibration, pressure, oil 
and fuel spillage. Today, four years later, the surface is still fit to putt on. 

The extremely high chemical and mechanical resistant properties of Epikote floor 
coatings make them the ideal choice for the flooring of assembly shops, dairies, 
laboratories and warehouses. Epikote floor coatings withstand most chemical and 
solvent spillage as well as the heaviest mechanical stresses, at the same time pro¬ 
viding a safe non-slip surface with a long life under the most arduous conditions. 
Moreover, Epikote floor coatings can be applied quickly and easily. Epikote is just one 
of the wide range of Shell chemicals. Their varied use throughout industry and 
agriculture bring constant improvements in efficiency and living standards. 

If chemicals can help you, contact your Shell company or Shell chemicals distributor. 


Think chemloals—think 
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World markets 

Inflation first last and all the time 


So the London market was 
oversold. In the usual run of 
things, it went up a few points 
as the new account opened on 
Monday morning—^a small techni¬ 
cal recovery, which lost steam that 
afternoon and disappeared the 
next morning. Then the old in¬ 
exorably simple philosophy which 
has dominated the market all this 
year took over : if inflation is 
inevitable, what other possible 
investment than equities ? 

So the market could afford to 
ignore completely the ghastly 
trade figures and the lack of 
cheer from the Treasury’s latest 
economic outlook. Over the week 
it rose 3%—^with most of the rise 
happening after Tuesday midday. 
Inevitably, gilt-edged had a 
miserable week, although there 
were signs of demand for some 
of the Sorter stocks. It is usele.ss 
to pretend that this week’s market 
cheerfulness is merely part of the 
Christma.s spirit : we have dug 
out the figures for the last five 
years, and, if anything, the market 
tends to be more cheerful in the 
weeks after than before Christmas, 
lliis was true even in the defla¬ 
tion winter of 1962-63, when the 
indicator rose 5% in the four 
weeks after Christmas. 

The market has been ignoring 
the warnings of the dreadfulness 
of the deflationary measures to 
come. If it were not convinced, 
as it is, that it is operatkig in 
a new earth (if not a new heaven), 
it would have been petrified 
by these threats, have reacted 
too strongly to them, and then 
risen in relief when the world did 
not come to an end. The Govern¬ 
ment could, of course, change the 
rules of the investment world: 
that would be a very different 
kettle of fish. 

The Government will have to 
hght against the excellent results 
from that minority of companies 
(the market ignores the bad 
results) which has used the reces¬ 
sion to good purpose in setting 
their houses in order. Even the 
leanest of companies, General 
Electric, in the last figures before 
it includes AEI, showed a healthy 
increase in half-year profits 
to £9 mn. Aspro-Nicholas repor¬ 
ted a 20% increase in profits with 
more to come. 

And Express Dairy, which has 
been quietly rationalising its 
depots reported interim pi^ts 
50% up to £2.4 mn on the same 
period the year before. Its manu¬ 
facturing plants have been un¬ 


usually busy turning surplus milk 
into butter and cheese. Mr 
Aubrey Jonhs actually conceded 
recently that the dairymen 
needed higher margins and was 
entitled to earn 16% on assets 
employed-^against the 8.6% pre¬ 
tax which was all Express could 
manage last year. 

The great Christmas 
churn 

New York 

The three-week, 34 50-point (on 
the Dow-Jones Industrial aver¬ 
age) increase in American stock 
prices that followed devaluation 
of the pound has fizzled out for 
no official reason in the last few 
trading scssiom—but without be¬ 
ing succeeded by any particular 
trend in any direction. The indus¬ 
trial average had declined for 
four straight sessions up to Tues¬ 
day, but the cumulative drop 
came to less than 11 points. Wed¬ 
nesday brought a so-what rise of 
1.04, with the average closing at 
882.34. 

Turnover has been heavy 
through this essentially marking- 
time period, even by 1967 .stan¬ 
dards. It hit 12480,000 shares on 
the New York stock exchange on 
Wednesday. Such stock churning 
on heavy volume is a typical 
December pattern for Wall Street, 
and probably means only that the 
usual year-end influences are 
taking over—which means in turn 
that price movements from now 
until the New Year will be in¬ 
creasingly meaningless, and should 
be disregarded by anyone seeking 
an underlying trend. 

This is the time of year when 
many investors sell stocks to 
establish losses that will reduce 
their income-tax liability for the 
year, while mutual funds, other 
institutions and wealthy indivi¬ 
duals review their portfolios and 
frequently switch out of one 
stock into another. So prices of 
many individual issues jump 
around erratically in December, 
with no sudden change in the out¬ 
look for the companies involved, 
or in anything else, to explain the 
movement. To the extent that 
there is any pattern, it usually is 
for prices in general to drop 
slightly until Christmas, as ppt- 
loss selling is absorbed, then to 
spurt suddenly between Christmas 
and New Year as the proceeds 
from such sales are tc-invcitcd— 
and for no basic rhovement of 
any sort to develop until Januhry. 


Computer companies 

English or 
international ? 

The latest profit figures from 
International Computers & Tabu¬ 
lators (for the year to the end 
of Septembei) will inevitably 
arouse speculation as to the shape, 
form, and timing of the inevitable 
merger, blessed both by the 
Government and by industrial 
logic, between ICT and English 
Electric’s computer side. IGT’s 
results arc not that startling at 
first sight. Turnover for the year 
was up only 5% to £66.8 mn, 
and trading profits up only 
£600,000 to £13.7 mn. Thanks 
to the gearing provided by heavy 
depreciation—and the continu¬ 
ance of a low (20%) tax charge— 
available profits after tax arc up 
by £400,000, enough to cover a 
dividend increased by 2d to 
is lod for the year. 

The results taken by them¬ 
selves would seem to make the 
.share price too high. It has leaped 
this year to 55s 6d from a low 
of 32s 4jd on the assumption of 
an early and profitable bid. The 
present price is 21.6 times this 
year’s earnings—over 30 times on 
a normal tax charge. Other yard¬ 
sticks should be applied. ICT is 
partly a rental company and the 
shares are selling on only 4-} 
years’ gross cash flow—^which goes 
up to only 5^ years on a full tax 
charge which it won’t suffer thi.s 
year. Again, now that the com¬ 
pany is not so desperate for cash, 
it can salt away in provisions of 
various kinds some of it.s present 
profits for future use—the 
apparent 10% rise in costs in the 
second half of the year is ex¬ 
plicable in terms of such allow¬ 
ances. It says it can finance all 
foreseeable capital and develop¬ 
ment expenditure from cash flow 
—helped by its cheap export 
credits plus the additional funds 
provided by the Computer Leas¬ 
ings company this year, which i.s 
now able to finance a total of 
£ioomn of business. 

So ICT is in good shape. 
Almost uniquely in the computer 
world it has designed, launched, 
produced, financed and sold pro¬ 
fitably a new series of computers 
without major troubles ; the 1900s 
are still selling very well, orders 
to date arc £i32tnn, 30% for 
export, with 600 computers 
delivered on time and demand 
still running ahead of production. 
So no wonder ICT is umivilling 
to shire its kard-won bandwagon 
with EE—which has yet to make 


a profit on its System 4 com¬ 
puters. ICT is a beneficiary from 
devaluation, since most of its 
exports are in non-devalucd cur¬ 
rencies though devaluation has 
added 5% to the cost of parts of 
the computer, with a high 
American content. But in mag¬ 
netic tapes ICT is almost self- 
contained now where it used to 
imj^rt, and is trying to find alter¬ 
native all-British suppliers for the 
microelectronics it buys at the 
moment from British subsidiaries 
of American companies. 

It will probably pay ICT to 
.start talking serious mergers 
towards the end of next year, 
when its 1900 range will be five 
years old : the average life span 
of any computer range in this 
highly competitive market. Even 
then, IC 7 ' will be able to prolong 
the i9lx)'s commercial life by 
miniaturising the series. This 
would postpone the moment when 
ICT and EE decide that their 
now completely incompatible 
ranges of machines arc sufficiently 
obsolescent to start thinking of a 
new generation with a higher 
pro(X)rtion of common parts. 

It need never happen. EE and 
German Siemens both have con¬ 
nections with Radio Corporation 
of Aincrica. If the three joined 
formally, leaving ICT to. link 
with the French to make two 
separate *' European ” companies, 
then the British could hedge their 
bets. However, the history of 
American General Electric's 
troubles in Europe with Machine.s 
Bull in France and Olivetti in 
Italy is enough to suggest a 
purely British merger might be 
easier to implement than such an 
intcniational consortium. It would 
be big cnotigh to hedge bets on 
the next genlcrations of computers 
and tb make real money on 
peripheral equipment. 

But should the combined outfit 
be purely a computer company— 
in which case ICT should buy 
out EE’s computer interests? Or 
should it extend into process 
control, that growing field where 
EE—and its recently acquired 
Elliott-Automation subsidiary— 
arc making the running and where 
ICT is not represented ? If so, 
then the bid ought to com6 from 
EE; if one thinks of this as 
creating an all-embracing British 
electronics giant, then the total 
££ electronic interests, with 
£150 mh of turnover, swamp 
ICT. But IGT is now in a strong 
position to argue for a place in 
the sun denied to any other com¬ 
pany. which has sat down to tabic 
with Lord Nelson, EE’s chairman. 
ICT's spoon looks longer every 
day. 
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GMnan unit trusts ^ 

Stable door being locked 


After brooding for a long time, 
the German economics ministry 
and the Bundesbank have re¬ 
warded the persistence of 
Investors Overseas Services (and 
possibly the name of ex»FDP 
leader Dr Mende, its newest 
German asset), in its fight against 
Germany's tight-iittinK baling 
community. lOS will be allowed 
to open up a commercial bank 
111 Munich, called Oibis Bank, 
with a German private bank as 
minority partner in the DM4 
mn capital. In due course it 
is intended to have branches in 
most of the main German cities. 
The operation is a further 
example of the flexibilities of 
lOS-^nd of Mr Bernard Com- 
feld, its chief—when confronted 
by the animosities aroused by its 
aggressive sales methods. 

Now, just as lOS has hoped, it 
will be impossible to do any¬ 
thing drastic, like prohibit sates 
of lOS’s unit trusts. This is why 
Germany's banks—lehich run 37 
unit trusts of their own—^are so 
furious and worried. lOS has 
agreed to German chairmanship 
of the supervisory board for 
the bank. This will also apply to 
its first Gennan fund—^Investors 
Fund Deutschland—^planned for 
the middle of next year. It will 
be the first Gennan trust set up 
by a foreign unit trust; all the 
other foreigners will be regulated 
in future. 

The strict regulations on 
German funds may hamper some 
of lOS's sales methods. Adver¬ 
tising of German funds is 
regulated, as are their invest¬ 
ment practices. Thus not more 
than 5% (and is special cases 
7}%) of a fund's total value may 
be placed in securities of one 
company. These regulations irk 
even German bankers. A mem¬ 
ber of the board of Commerz¬ 
bank, one of the "big three," has 
recently urged a liberalisation 
of the strict German rules set up 
in the late fifties mainly with an 
eye on safety rather than growth. 
As compensation to the bankers 
the government may push ahead 
faster its plan to get some con¬ 
trol over foreign unit trusts, 
which so far have enjoyed 
complete freedom. Their adver¬ 
tising methods are especially 
annoying, contrasting as they do 
with the sober and conservative 
ideas of the German bankers. 
The draft law on these trusts 
envisages that the foreign funds 
will have to publish results 
regularly (and in German), will 
to he represented by an 
,^,4jrtaidished bank, and will have to 
r and conform to German 
ijing standards. But the 
profa^ of harmonising 
ces of Gennan 
ists seems still 


unsolved. 

The gijpwth of these foreign 
trusts has-been spectacular. In 
1963 foreign units worth only 
DM17 mn were sold to the 
German investor, against DM150 
mn last year. This year salu 
are estimated to be DM500 
mn and half of it by lOS, against 
only DM400 mn by all the 
German trusts. This rate of 
growth may not continue. The 
German banks are increasingly 
wooing the " small man in 
the street.” They are offering 
combined savings and insurance 
schemes on American lines. 
Germany’s savings and co-opera¬ 
tive banks have joined forces with 
Germany's second largest mail¬ 
order, Neckeimann, in the hope 
of winning investors in the lower- 
income brackets, especially in the 
country. The big banks like 
Deutsche and Dresdner have so 
far rejected the idea of selling 
units from door to door rather 
than over their counters. But they 
are trying to be more flexible, 
for instance about the proportion 
of German to foreign securities 
in their portfolio, as Deutsche 
Bank has decided to do with its 
Investa trust. And they are 
going in for more advertising 
and better investment staff. 

But unless the Gennan unit 
trusts change their basic line of 
thinking, the door will still be 
wide open to foreigners. German 
fund management is still 
primarily geared to maximising 
income (in order to pay a con¬ 
tinuous dividend a part of the 
underlying capital is paid out in 
bad year^; the American success 
lies in growth performance. 
After all, ^is year the Greiman 
bourse has been (like the Ameri¬ 
can maricet in the last few years) 
relatively cheerful. Share prices 
have risen by 40% so far which 
should help Geimany’s trusts to 
win back some of the ground 
they have lost 


Troubled companies 

Fire, smoke and 
all that 

At the end of last week Royston 
Industries^ the holding company, 
was placed in the hands of a 
receiver and manager. This fol¬ 
lowed the failure to sell the loss¬ 
making Vidor battery subsidiary 
to Ever Ready. The company has 
in the past acquired a great deal 
of publicity from its Mi^ "black 
box ” flight recorder. The present 
grim situation has the advantage 
that the receiver can ignore the 
board in conducting his surgery. 
It will report directly and only 
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to Keyser Uyman, the merchant 
bank which took on Royston after 
Hill Samuel, the group’s banker 
in its palmier days, ceased to act 
for it a few weeks ago. The group 
r has viable companies—the test 
will be not to s^ too much too 
soon at too low a price. 

In theory the uiares are worth 
more than the fid-is range in 
which they are being traded this 
week: after all, net assett (exclud¬ 
ing goodwill) are nearly is fid 
a share—if they can be realised, 
and if the £3.2 mn of stocks 
(more than the total net assets) 
are worth that much. 

Cyril Lord is a company 
whi^ looked at one time as if it 
might have been heading for 
trouble. Following disappointing 
figures last year, there were 
rumours about the finances of a 
subsidiary and, incidentally, 
about Mr Lord’s health. The 
shares tumbled from 15s to 8s. 
Now at gs, they are nearly 50% 
above, net asset value. 

The truth is less spectacular. 


tho 


I upmuBwir 


130.88 132.15 

April 10, 1862-100 


The finance business is 
(and not a large part of thi 
business anyway). A healthy Mi 
Lord returned from a holida) 
in the Bahamas this week 
But the g^up had overextendec 
its marketing with heavy advertis 
in^ for tufted carpets. It usee 
this and its new, expensive sko; 
premises to reinforce the direc 
sales technique with which M 
Lord had been so successful 
Now his company is cutting 
advertising and outlets (saving 
probably £300,000 in the present 
half year) ; is expanding export* 
and sales of cheaper carpet* 
(vitally needed in a squeeze) 
and making carpets for brandec 
sales by leading retail chains 
The company has still go 
problems. For one thing, th< 


A Christmas tale 

Once upon a time there was a 
clearing bank called Martins 
which had lived in far-away 
Liverpool in the Kingdom of 
Mersey for more than xoo years, 
although it had some branches 
in other parts ^ the country too. 
But because it was petite, by 
clearing bank standards, and be¬ 
cause its branches were mostly 
concentrated in the north-west, 
suitors for merger presented 
themselves from time to time. 
They were aU turned down. 

And then, in May 1967, Little 
Noddy Jones, who is employed 
to tell everyone what to do, 
rushed about in his new, dynamic 
and technocratic motor car cry- 
out (among other matters): 
ore clearing banks should get 
married ; and f have seen the big 
Fairy (^dmother in Thread- 
needle Street who will not neces¬ 
sarily stand in their way.” 

And so, just as the first Decem¬ 
ber snows began to fall for a 
white Christmas, Martins issued 
a statement. It said: **We are 
considering marriage and are now 
comparing the merits of our 
suitors. That is all we will say 
till the New Year, at least.” 

There was big excitement 
among the little shareholder 
elves, who wondered about the 
lucky suitor. Strangely enough, 
they bid up Bank of Scotland, 
National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Royal Bank of Scot¬ 
land and Lloyds, who are gener¬ 
ally considered the most likely 
suitors, although usually the 
value of bidders' shares goes down 
because they have to issue addi¬ 
tional shares to effect a take-over. 
But in this case the Scottish 
suitors would get a new foothpld 
in En^nd,.| while England’s 
Uoyds Bank Would get a new 


foothold in the north-west 

But beyond this, sharcholdei 
elves and others can speculate 
only vaguely about any matcl 
that may be made, because clear 
ing banks are so very modest 
al^ut their charms, not least thci: 
undervalued fairy cottages am 
the reserves which they hide 11 
the woods. But this much i* 
known: Lloyds already has an 
arrangement with Martins allow 
ing customers to cash cheques ai 
each other’s banks and Lloyds i' 
the big clearing bank least rep 
resent^ in Martins’s own tern 
tory. It owns 30% of the Nations 
Commercial Bank of Scotland 
which is a very enterprising am 
expanding bank, and also has 
customers' cheque cashing ar 
rangement with Martins an< 
Lloyds. Meanwhile, the Bank 0 
Scotland, the most conservative oi 
Scottish banks, might wish to steal 
a march oi> its rivals, the trul) 
Scottish Royal Bank, and the 70% 
Scottish National Commercial 
Bank and seize its last easil) 
visible opportunity of getting ^ 
foothold in England. 

On the other hand, the success 
ful suitor could just prove to b< 
an erstwhile Empire-builder likt 
Barclays DCO or the Bank oi 
London and South America 
anxious to build up a base at 
home now that foreign parts arc 
iu> longer all that they once were 
(and after all, Little Noddy Jonci 
has been hinting that something 
of this sort might be dynamic 
and interesting too). 

Or, just barely possibly, cou 
it prove a gay trmlbador fra 
across the Atlantiq, janglmi 
dollars in his porket, like thos 
westerners who recently forme* 
that interesting extra-marital lete 
tionship with Hambros ? 
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ilt l tKe Ihomsnt conttlni no 
one with a name in the financial 
or marketinf worlds. And it has 
Irss ambitiouiB competitors, not¬ 
ably Shaw fiuiieta ^d.l«an|paster 
Cill^ (formerly ; ^ 
ingly .:|iainj^'' hfmr G^r k 
Engin#!j^]f wl^^e content to 
play w- iafei; gft^ less a([gres- 
siveiy tiuin Mr fiord, and have 
icpi their piDhu steady. Their 
shares may ^be better buys than 
Mr ]..ord’s. But all of them are 
majoir. buyers of bblked rayon 
from Courtaulds, which is fighting 
desperately against some very 
aggrcssiyc sales, of nylon by ICI 
and df both by the Dutch AKU 
rompany. A struggle could 
develop for outlets, which 
(shades of the rest of the 
textile industry) could develop 
into takeovers—if the suppliers 
were desperate enough to forget 
future sales to companies they 
did not buy. 


Dutch brokers 

The rich gets 
richer... 

A brokerage failure on the 
Amsterdam bourse recently attrac¬ 
ted some publicity which the 
Dutch could well have done with¬ 
out. The firm concerned was a 
one-man brokerage house. It has 
been (but should not be) connected 
with a bank failure a year ago. 
In that case, although securitie.s 
were involved, it was entirely a 
banking failure. But when this 
kind of trouble occurs on any 
but the New York or London 
exchange, the English-speaking 
financial communities tend to 
shake their heads wisely and feel 
more superior than ever. And this 
can have an effect on a bours«(. 

Clients of the fallen broker may 
have lost up to £100,000, less 
than in some London hammerings 
but a substantial amount for so 
small a firm, or presumably for 
its clients. In. Amsterdam, institu¬ 
tions deal through the banks. So 
brokers, or commissioners as they 
arc called, are increasingly only 
used by small speculators, and 
now probably handle less than a 
fifth of total turnover. Unlike 
London, AmMcrdam has no com¬ 
pensation fund. The. exchange 
may voluntarily compensate losers 
from this failure, but this will 
take time to sort out. The ends 
of the banking failure have not 
yet been tidied up—and this had 
already prompted the exchange 
to consider establishing a com¬ 
pensation fund. 

'Much less likely is any new 
fen;n .uf control,, xi|bdey^ for 
exawjf^ jbn Am^cnn 
rides End Exchange Ckunmiasion. 
Not all the committee members 
take kindly to change. And 
brokers do have outside accoun¬ 
tants, with whom the exchange’s 
own accountants will get in touch 


when in doubt; as in Britain* tiie 
stock exchange will ask members’ 
auditors for mprfe information if 
it is not satim^: PtfMps their 
doubto will'be more easily aroused 
now. The eommissionen, 'hr non¬ 
bank brokcrs^rEfC gradually gain¬ 
ing, strength throu^ meters, but 
there are rtill many small firms, 
and more failures. could occur. 
This would be bad fpr the 
i^sterdam market’s image at a 
time when it could use some 
favourable advertisement. 

In the inter-war period, low 
interest rates'^and their flexibility 
made the Dutch and Swiss capital 
market.^ probably the biggest in 
Europe. And margin trading, no 
longer allowed in Holland, made 
speculation big business. The 
Dutch market could regain .some 
of its former international glory ; 
it still enjoys a good reputation 
abroad, and it is the home market 
of a number of international com¬ 
panies, notably Philips Lamps, 
Royal Dutch and Unilever N.V. 
These three stocks alone accoun¬ 
ted for a turnover of £67 mn in 
1966, a third of the total, though 
these figures include both sides of 
each deal and sometimes inter¬ 
mediaries. Like most others, the 
bourse has been going through a 
thin time, but business is now 
better and the share index has 
risen 26% this year. And the 
Allied Breweries bid for d’Oranje- 
boom could arouse interest in 
local stocks as takeover prospects. 

It has the benefit of being the 
local'shopping centre for .several 
big investment trusts with inter¬ 
national appeal. The.sc do to some 
extent trade abroad, because they 
have the necessary expertise to 
trade where it is most advan¬ 
tageous. But the Amsterdam 
market—the only one in Holland 
—is convenient, it has uncom¬ 
monly low rates of commission 
(J% including tax) and dealing 
there is the only way trugts can 
reward broker banks for selling 
their own shares and providing 
research services. 

Robeco, Rolinco and Interunie 
provided nearly i^% of the 
market’s 1966 turnover. But 
in spite of Amsterdam’s advan¬ 
tages, there is always the likeli¬ 
hood that the big bourses of the 


ctwhindti market, Paris and Frank¬ 
furt, will get bigger, by the usual 
proep'ts 'bf survival of the 
stram^V'MIle the small markets, 
includmg Amsterdam, ^ will get 
smallefr 7 / 

■f ■' 

Selection the key 

Hampton Gold MinSlig Airras is 

finding plenty of likely partners 
ffbr exploration agreements in its 
various Western Australian loca¬ 
tions. One is the Australian .sub¬ 
sidiary of the American. Newmont 
Mining Gorpmation. This part¬ 
nership will give Hampton some 
irhmediate rental income, and 
a 50% equity .stake in any 
exploitation without putting up 
any of the capital. The location 
concerned is promising, but it 
is 20 miles or so from the large 
nickel finds. Negotiations arc 
under way for rights on two other 
locations, 40 and 60 miles from 
the Kambalda field, and possibly 
for some nearer ones. 

These interests arc highly 
speculative, and Hampton’s pros¬ 
pects seem to be dimmed by 
Australian Selection’s failure .so 
far to find anything worthwhile 
on location 48 (this is Hampton's 
land adjoining the plot it sold to 
Western Mining). When Great 
Boulder found some good values 
on Hampton Properties’ land, 
Australian Selection’s chances 
looked better, as it was prospect¬ 
ing between Great Boulder 
and Western Mining, but Great 
Boulder’s values now look as if 
they may have been exceptional. 
However, Western Mining’s deci¬ 
sion to sink a shaft on the land 
it bought from Hampton brings 
royalty payments nearer. 

Selection Trust, Australian 
Selection’s parent company, can 
.stand a setback, if this proves 
to be one. Large and diverse, it 
has a high proportion of new 
mines and fashionable invest¬ 
ments. Through Seltrust Invest¬ 
ment, of which it owns all the 
equity, and its 11.8% investment 
in American Metal Climax, it has 
a 10% interest in Vaal Reefs 


Exploration aiid Mhihig, otic of 
the best South African gold- 
mikiing companies, and owns 3.3% 
of miibora Mining. Reefs 
has a Mrong interest, in uranium, 
and Palabora is a huge new open- 
pit copper mine ;that went into 
production in Sduth Africa in 
early 1966. It alsb' half,' directly 
and indirectly, an 8% holding in 
the Western Apstralinn Mount 
Newman iron ore project, and it 
represented in the North Sea 
gas search. 

Now news has come that 
exploration in Persia, itself 
announced in the middle of 
November, has revealed a 
“ mountain of copper," possibly 
containing 300 mn tons of ore, 
though of unspecified grade, and 
one of the biggest dejxisits in the 
world. It would be rash to buy 
the shares purely because of thi.s 
discovery, and at laos, 23 time.s 
earnings, up from 55.S 6d this 
year, the price certainly antici¬ 
pates a lot of good things. But, as 
with the rest of the mining 
market, the biggest companies arc 
the safest—and in the long run 
the only .serious investments. 
And Selection Trust has two 
major advantages; like Rio 
Tinto-Zinc it is large, well run 
and well .spread, both geographic¬ 
ally and in products ; and, per¬ 
haps more than any other major 
group, it still seems to have the 
" nose ’’ needed to find the right 
metals which was so e$.sential a 
characteristic of the earlier, more 
personal, days of mining. 

Consolidated African Selection 
Trust, in which Selection Trust 
has a 37% interest, has an agree¬ 
ment under which it can partici¬ 
pate to the tune of 40% in the 
larger company’s base rnetal ven¬ 
tures. 'J'his will be more impor¬ 
tant in investors’ minds than the 
West African diamond mines, 
unless Ghana follows the Congo 
in getting tough with smugglers, 
and to .some purpose. CASl' 
shares have doubled this year to 
38s gd on the improving image, 
in .spite of a £i mn fall in before¬ 
tax profits to £6.1 mil. At this 
level the price-earnings ratio is 
11, but the 5% yield on a share 
that traditionally returned about 
20% emphasises the upgrading. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

Indicts * 1M7 Ptrctntagt change from : 


LONDON 

Equity markets ran awSy again; not 
even the trade figures could stop 
them.'Gflt-edged fell. 

NEW YORK 

Tax eellitig, profit pelting and genqrel 
ChrietmiB un^wer wdghed on* the, 
market'' ' 


HOLLAND 
Strong but quiet. 
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AMZBank 


67 

■ 


Highlights from the Statement by the Chairman, the Right Hon. 

Lord Carrington. P.C.. K.C.M.G.. M.C.. for the year ended30th September. 1967. 

'k • Group net profit $A 7,425,000 equals £Eng 2,958,000—23% up on last year. The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7%, maintaining the distribution at 12%. 

k Widespread progress was recorded in our Australian business. Trading bank advances rose by 
15%, deposits increased by 6%, while Savings Bank deposits increased by 13%. 

k Difficult economic and trading conditions in New Zealand affected bank earnings. Dur Savings 
Bank business however showed good deposit growth and we hold nearly a quarter of total 
private savings bank deposits. 

k The Bank combined with the other major Australian trading banks to form the 

Austraiian Resources Development Bank which will enable increased support to be given to 
Australian enterprise involved in the development of Australian natural resources, 
particularly in the minerals field. 

k We joined with six other leading British Banks operating mostly overseas in forming 
an intercontinental banking organisation. This will provide a world wide financial and 
economic information service and will facilitate the financing of large operations by the 
member banks on a consortium basis. 

k Australia's decision nOt to devalue is evidence of the country's encouraging long term outlook. 

k Because of the difficult prospects facing New Zealand, devaluation was to be expected 
if sterling were devalued. New Zealand's balance of payments should thereby be improved. 



1965 

1966 

1967 


$A'000 

$A'000 

$A'000 

Group net profit. 

5.219 

6.052 

7,425 

Cost of 12 per cent dividend . 

(net) 2.725 

(gross) 4.638 

(gross) 4,638 

Total Shareholders' Funds 

73.198 

74.569 

77.35B 

Deposits. 

1.413.868 

1,573.074 

1.697,055 

Advances . 

652.931 

695.534 

793,448 

Total group assets . 

1.673.486 

1,874,144 

2,043,697 


All conversions have been calculated at rates of exchange ruling on 30th September 1967. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts with fuU text of the Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

71 CORNHILL, LONDON, ECS 

1100 offices in Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia 

136th Annual 
Statement -1967 

CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER M 


(Figures shown in Canadian Dollars) 


ASSETS 

Cash, clearings and due from banks. . 

Securities. 

Call loans. 

Total quick assets. 

Other loans and discounts. 

Acceptances & letters of credit. 

Bank premises. 

Controlled companies. 

Other assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances & letters of credit. 

Other liabilities. 

Total liabilities to the public. 

Accumulated appropriations for losses 

Debentures.. 

Capital paid up. 

Rest account. 

Undivided profits. 


1967 

1966 

$ 603,089,795 
593,054,941 
204,537,440 

$ 574,944,561 
541,739,622 
127,215,415 

1,400,682,176 

2,591,394,323 

84,336,424 

42,762,411 

17.003,745 

2,540,100 

1,243,899,598 

2,301,394,224 

78,787,181 

44,289,764 

10,845,840 

1,471,382 

$4,138,719,179 

$3,680,687,989 

1967 

1966 

$3,814,951,296 

84,336,424 

12,014,199 

$3,394,220,942 

78,787,181 

10,238,818 

3,911,301,919 

56,746,857 

15,000,000 

30,000,000 

124,000,000 

1,670,403 

3,483,246,941 

47,980,413 

30,000,000 

118,000,000 

1,460,635 

$4,138,719,179 

$3,680,687,989 


BOARD Of DIRECTORS 

F WILLIAM NICKS. Toronto. 

Chairman of tba Board and Prvitidani 

JOHN 8. PROCTON, Toronto, 

Deputy Chairr.ian of the Board and 
Eieeutlve Vice-Proeident 

THOMAS A. BOYLES. Toronto. 

Eircuiive Vico>PreKident 

FRED B. BROWN. Vancouver, 

Vice-President, The Bank of Nova Scdtia. 
Pi«»id«n4, Vanweit Logelnp Co. Ltd 

WILLIAM C HARRIS. Toronto 
Vice-Presiilent. Tne Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Charrman, Hairis A Partners Limited 

DONALD MclNNES. O C.. LL D , O C.L . Hallfti. 
Vice-President, The Benk of Nova Scotia. 

Senior Partner, Mclnnes. Cooper and Roberlaon 


THE HONOURABLE JOHN B. AIRO. O.C.. Toronto. 
Partner, Edieon, AIrd A Berlio 

LEWIS H. M AYRE, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

President. Ayre A Sons, Limited 

ALBERT T. BAKER. Calcrary, 

General Manaoer, Alberta Wheat Pooi 

G MAXWELL BELL. Calgary. 

Chairman, F P Publications Limited 

JOHN R BRAOFIELO. LL.D., Toronto. 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Offitor, 
Noianda Mines Limited 

F OFLWIN BRdCKETT, »ltltburqh, USA, 

Chairman and Chief Executive OfTicer, 

Gull Oil Corporation 

W. HERMAN BROWNE, Toronto, 

Prasidenl, Moore Corporation, Limilad 

E. JACQUES COURTOIS. O C , Montreal. 

Partner, Smith, Davis, Anglin, 

Lalnp. Weldon A Courtols 

ROBERT L DALES. Toronto. 

Director 

COLONEL JOHN D. FRASER, V O.. C.O , Pembroke. Ont 
Vice-President. Snelling Paper Sales Limited 

C SYDNEY FROST. M C . O.C L . Toronto, 

Director 

CHARLES HAY. LL.D., Toronto. 

President and Chief Exeeullwe Officer, 

The British American Oil Company Limited 

THE HONOURABLE SALTER A HAYDEN. Q.C.. LL.D.. 
Toronto. 

Senior Partner, McCarthy A McCarthy 

THE RIGHT HON THE FARL OF IVEAGH. Dublin. Eire 
Chairman. Arthur Guinnese Son f Co Ltd 

HENRY R. JACKMAN, Q C.. Toronto. 

Chairman, The Empire Life Insurance Company 

JOHN J JODREY. Hantsport, N.S,. 

Vice-President and Managina Director, 

Minas Basin Pulp A Power Co. Ltd 

SIR DENYS LOWSON. BT.. London, Enoiand. 

Chau man and Mananino Oiraclor. 

Aualralian Estates Company Limited 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITED 

LORD COLYTON REVIEWS AN EVENTFUL YEAR 

The Anmial General Meeting of langanyika Conceuions Limited wUl be held on Thiinday, 95th January 1968, nt the head^office 
of die Company, Bahamas Intematfenal Trust Building, Bank Lane, Nassau^ Bahamas., The folkm^g are e atr a cts from the Review of 
the Rt. Hon. LORD COLYTON, P.G., C.M.G., Chairman of the Company^ which has been circulated with the Dkectors* Repost and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st luly 1967 : 


The year 1966/7 has been an eventful one for your Company 
and particularly for the two elements in it which represent the 
public image of ** Tanks **—the Union Mini^re du Haut-Katanga 
and the Benguela Railway Company. Both of these passed through 
a series of crises and incidents which impinged directly on inter¬ 
national relations in Africa. The fact that both Companies have 
emerged much better than might have been hoped from this period 
of crisis and drama has been largely due to the calm and courageous 
endeavours not only of those responsible for the direction of their 
affairs but also those functioning actively in the held. 

UNION MINILrE DU HAUT-KATANGA 

The closing months of 1966 and the early part of 1967 witnessed 
events which have had a profound impact on the Union Miniirc 
and its future. 

A full account f>f these events was given in my address to the 
Annual General Meeting of your Company on the 26th January, 
1967, of which a- copy was circulated to all stockholders. 

During this troubled period production continued, but it was 
stockpiled in the Congo. In the hope of averting the disruption of 
the Congolese economy diplomatic action was instituted with a 
view to establishing some form of practical working relationship 
between the parties concerned. With the prospect of the imminent 
departure of the expatriate personnel from Katanga action was 
intensified, and a mission was despatched through the agency of 
the Belgian Government to Kinshasa on 3rd February, 1967. 

An 4 tgreement was reached^ under which a Belgian company, the 
Soci£t6 G^n^rale des Minerals, with which the Union Minit^rc has 
long maintained close ties, would furnish the newly formed Congo¬ 
lese operating company, GECOMIN, with the technical personnel 
to run the mines and plant in Africa and ensure the future market¬ 
ing of Congolese mineral exports. Exports of Congolese minerals 
were resumed at the beginning of March. 

On the signature of this agreement the Union Mini^re provision¬ 
ally withdrew its threat of legal proceedings against buyers of 
copper and other minerals. It maintained its claim for compensation 
for the loss of its concession and assets. The claim, which was by 
implication accepted in a Congolese Government decree of 8th 
January, 1967, would form part of a settlement by arbitration of 
claims and counter claims of all parties. I have to report that very 
little progress has been made in this claim. 

I'he Union Mini^re had announced the cancellation of the 
Congolese Government’s shareholding and other rights. This 
action flowed from the violation by the Congolese of the Articles of 
Association of the Company that bound it to the other shareholders, 
and the repudiation of the commitments accepted by the signatories 
of the Belgo-Congolese Treaty of 6th February, 1965, under which 
the shares in question were transferred to the Congolese Govern¬ 
ment. This decision by the Board of the Union Mini^re was 
formally noted by the shareholders at the company’s Annual 
General Meeting held on 25th May, 1967, and an extraordinary 
genera] meeting is to be held to incorporate these and other changes 
in the Articles of Association of the Union Mini^re. 

As the Chairman of the Union Mini^re, M. Wallef, pointed out 
in his speech at the Annual General Meeting on 25th May, 1967, 
in Brussels, that Company’s net assets outside the Congo amounted 
to a total of Belgian Francs 14,000,000,000 or £100,000,000. M. 
Wallef said that the Union Mini^re intends to continue in the 
mining industry. The Company is busy studying the means of 
deploying part of the available funds in new mining ventures where 
its accumulated experience can profitably be employed. In these 
affairs those of your Directors who are members of the Board of 
the Union Mini^re are playing an active part. Stockholders will 
appreciate that it may take some time before this redeployment 
shows tangible results. 

BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The year 1966 showed a substantial increase in net working 
revenue from Escudos 185,979,921 $87 to Escudos 211,939,130$65 
after providing Escudos 25,ooo,ooo$oo to meet the outstanding costs 
of the company’s contribution to the Staff Provident Fund, in 
regard to which discussions have been in progress for some years 
and which it is hoped are now approaching fltikHty. The like 


amount was charged by way of addition to the normal provision 
for renewals. The dividend for the year was maintained at Escudos 
22$oo per share and the transfer of unappropriated profit to 
General Reserve was increased from Escudos 41,141,786^17 (the 
equivalent of Escudos 13$70 per share) to Escudos 58,672,322^55 
or Escudos i9$5o per share. These satisfactory results were due in 
particular to the much greater use of the Lobito Route for import 
traffic to Zambia and for the transportation of copper from that 
country to the coast, to which 1 drew attention last year. 

Unfortunately, terrorist activities mounted from outside Angola 
made their first impact on the line during the latter half of 1966 
and have continued intermittently during the current year. These 
incidents, although of a minor character in terms of damage 
inflicted, have resulted in some fatalities and injury to certain of the 
Company’s personnel. I wish to express the Board’s deep abhor¬ 
rence of these senseless attacks, their sincere sympathy with the 
families of those who have suffered death or injury, and their under¬ 
standing of the natural anxieties felt by the railway staff and 
management in these difficult circumstances. Every effort is being 
made to afford protection to the railway and in particular to those 
whose duty it is to maintain it in use in such trying and dangerous 
conditions. All concerned arc to be congratulated on their courage 
and their achievement. 

Despite many difficulties the Railway Company have continued 
to the best of their ability to co-operate with neighbouring countries 
in overcoming the transport problems of Central Africa in the 
spirit of the International Transport Conference held at Kinshasa 
in 1966. For example, during 1967 a large quantity of rolling 
stock, including over 1,000 railway wagons and 26 diesel loco¬ 
motives ordered by Zambia from overseas have been hauled over 
the line. It is to be hoped that less troubled conditions will in 
future allow the Railway to utilize its full resources in serving 
Zambia and the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

COMMONWEALTH TIMBER INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

The effect of the measures taken by the Government of the 
Republic of South Africa to curb the inflationary tendency in the 
economy has become more apparent in the results of the operating 
companies in Port Elizabeth during the year under review. Trading 
became more difficult and the build up of stocks caused additional 
expense. The group’s activities remained at a high level, but 
while the Novobord factory operated profitably adverse conditions 
caused losses in other divisions. 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR AND DIVIDENDS 

The Consolidated accounts for the year ended 31st July, 1967, 
show a profit of £1,661,888, as compared with the previous year’s 
profit of £1,345,357. The principal factors in this increase are 
the higher dividend and super-dividend received from the Union 
Mini^re du Haut-Katanga, Belgian Francs 35c per part sociale 
against Belgian Francs 200, and higher income from short-term 
deposits, which have benefited from a period of higher interest 
rates. 

After allowing for the dividend on the Preference shares, the 
profit of the year available for distribution to the ordinary stock¬ 
holders is £1,473,262. It is proposed to recommend to you that a 
dividend of is. gd. per unit of ordinary stock be paid at a cost 
of £1,340,994, leaving a balance of £132,268 to be added to the 
unappropriated profit brought forward from 1966. The consoH' 
dated unappropriated profit thus amounts to £1,664,170 of which 
the unappropriated profit of Tanganyika Concessions Limited 
amounts to £1,661,359. 

It will be appreciated that, at this date, I am not in a position 
to comment on the possible . effects of the devaluation of the £ 
sterling just announced, but I shall refer to this matter when 
addressing the Annual General Meeting in January. 

CONCLUBION 

With the transfer of our head office from Salisbury In Natsau 
in 1964 and the nationalization of the Union Mihiire properties in 
the Congo last year, the character of ** Tanks ” has inevitably 
changed. But the pioneering spirit remains, together with the 
determined intention of your Board to examine and pursue every 
means of fuikheitng the isiterest of the stockhoidcri. 
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Highlights of Western Mining 
Corporation Limited's 34th 
Annual Meeting 

HELD IN MELBOURNE 
NOVEMBER 28, 1967 


The Chairman, Mr G. Lindenay Clark, in his report to sharcholdtTS 
stated : - ^ 

FINANCIAL. The net profit for the year ended June 30, 1967, which 
was slightly higher than the previous financial period before making 
provision for future income tax, included a full year’s income from the 
Geraldton District Iron Ore Project. Surpluses from the iron ore 
operation should increase in some degree with increases in production 
until the end of the present supply contract in 1974, should more 
than offset the reduction in income from gold mining dividends. In 
common with other gold mining companies, the gold mines of the Group 
were experiencing difficulties in maintaining grade and holding costs. 
The accounts did not include income from Kambalda nickel, the first 
shipment not ,being made until early in the current Imancial year. 

As WMG’s mineral sales abroad were contracted in US dollars, the 
fact that Australia did not devalue in line with the recent devaluation 
of the pound sterling was unlikely to affect the corporation adversely. 


FlITURE FINANCE. Negotiations with the W.A. Government on a 
number of matters concerned with the expansion of the nickel industry 
were well advanced. These would be the subjc( t of a formal agreement 
between the Government and WMC which would be subject to later 
ratifi(ation by Parliament. Once a dec ision on the extent of the future 
expansion was made, additional finance would be needed. When this 
happened, it was intended to obtain funds from a rights issue to share¬ 
holders, from loans, and from retained profits, by which means it was 
expected to retain the equity in the hands of WMC. 


KAMBALDA NICKEL. WMC owned reserves, mineral claims and 
mineral leases cewering nickel deposits in the Kamba)da-St. Ives area 
south of Kalgoorlie. It also had prospet ting rights for nickel in areas 
north of Kalgoorlie and in the Yilgarn district. 

Treatment of ore at Kambalda started in June, 1967. and shipments 
of concentrates to Canada and Japan had begun. 

The first stage of the development t)f the Kambalda deposits comprising 
the establishment of mining and milling operations to produce concen¬ 
trates at a rate equivalent to 5,000 tons of contained nickel metal per 
annum, would be completed f^y January, 1968, when a regrind mill will 
be installed and at the same time improvements to the magnetic 
separation section of the Kambalda concentrator should be completed. 
These additions will improve nickel retovery and bring the plant to full 
capacity. 

Several on* shouts had been located in tlie initial exploratory drilling at 
Kambalda-St. Ives. In recent months drilling had been concentrated on 
three of these shoots with the objective of providing assured reserves 
as a firm base for future developments. 'This objective had been attained 
and drilling was now being directed to longer term targets. Concurrently 
with exploration and mine development, advice had been sought on the 
be.st <'oursc to follow towards the production of metallic nickel. CoA- 
clusions had been reached on the type of plant best suited to WMG’s 
conditions. In view of the current world shortage of nickel which was 
expected to last at least until early i 97 o> WMC considered that every 
effort should be made to produce nickel metal and enter the market 
while the shortage still existed. 

A (oinprehensive statement on the various aspects of the expan.sion 
programme would be made as soon as the agreement with the W.A. 
Government had been concluded. Pending agreement with the govern¬ 
ment, preparations were being made for sinking a new shaft on the 
Durkin Shoot in the Kambalda North area, and providing further 
services, housing, etc. Prospecting on the nickel reserves north of 
Kalgoorlie and in Yilgarn district was continuing. 


iSOLD SUBSIDY. An approach had been made by the Gold Mining 
Industry to the Federal Giovernment for an increase in the maxima 
subsidy rate beyond the present $8 per ounce, and for other liberalising 
measures. The Government decided not to consider an increase for at 
iwt 12 month.s, but it did agree in principle to consider accelerated 
depreciation of any new capital introduced into gold mines for tr^ 
purpose of improving operating efficiencies and also to exclude the 
income /rum,..and costs of, by-products from gold mining operations for 
the purposes 'of calciilaUng gold Subsidy. 


CENTRAL NORSEMAN GOLD CORPORATION N.L. The rate 
iff ore treatment at central Norseman remained at apprt)ximateJy the 
previous year's level but the recovered grade fell by 0.75 dwt per Ion and 
the average cost (including development redemption) int reased by $1.15 
per ton. Ore reserve.^ decreased fn*m 634,000 tons averaging 10.3 dwts 
per ton to 529,000 tons averaging lo.o dwts per ton. 'I'he grade was 
tending to fall and it was likely that the C’ompany would become eligible 
for gold subsidy in the current year. 

A fully owned subsidiary, Leonora Gold Develripment Pty. Ltd., was 
continuing with gold exploration in the Leonora-Laverlon art'a. 


GOLD MINES OF KALGOORLIE (AUST.) LIMITED. Ore treat- 

ment was approximately the .same as last year although a slightly higher 
proportion of ore came from the Mt. Charlotte lease. Operating costs 
at both Fimiston and Mt. Charlotte were approximately the same as 
last year, but the recovered grade decreased by an average of 0.48 dwt 
per ton mainly due to a fall in grade of Fimiston ore. 

Ore reserves increased from 5,554,000 tons averaging 3.8 dwts per trjn 
to 6,038,500 tons averaging 3,7 dwts per ton. 

The lontpany continued to qualify for gold subsidy at the maximum 
rate of $8 per ounce. 

Drilling for a repetition in depth of the Western Lode Syslt'in wa.s 
continuing. 


IRON ORE. 'The production requirement of the first full year of the 
Geraldton District Project was met in terms of tonnage and grade. 
W’MC had a 50®, share in this project which was mining and shipping 
iron ore to Japan, and a share' in the iron ore deposits of the Yilgarn 
area in W.A. 


ALCOA OF AUSTRALIA. Alccja of Australia Proprietary Liinitc^d 
I ontinued to make excellent progress and was now operating profitably. 
Two additional expansion programmes at the Kwinana Alumina 
Refinery in W.A. operated by its subsidiary, Western Aluminium N.L., 
were announced and on completion would add significantly to its 
profitability. The capacity of the* reimery would be increased to 620,000 
metric tons by the third quarter of 1968 and to 830,000 mc'tric tons 
in the .second half of 1969. Re.servc's of bauxite in the Darling Ranges 
were 500 million tons. The whole of the alumina output for the ex¬ 
panded plant over and above 80,000 tons required lor the Point Henry 
smelter was already sold under long term romni<*rciaI contrac ts to 
Aluminum Company of America, Mitsubishi Chemical Industries 
Limited, Japan, and American Metal Climax Inc., U.S.A. 


OTHER MINERALS. WMC was invc'stigating a number of mineral 
occurrences of interest either on its own behalf or in conjunction with 
other mining companies in Western Australia and South Australia. This 
inc luded copper exploration in the Warburton Ranges, W.A., at MooAta 
in S.A. in a joint venture, and elsewhere. General base metal pruspcc^ting 
work was being carried out in Kalgoorlie, the Yilgarn district of W.A. 
and as a partner in the Fraser Range Project managed by Newmont 
Proprietary Limited exploring east of Norseman, W.A. 


CONCLUSION. In conclusion the Chairman stressied the importance' 
of providing facilities in mining areas to attract people to live in these 
remote districts including better housing facilities and provision of 
entertainment in a way comparable to coastal towns. 

The provision of these facilities fell on the companies but there were 
others usually accepted as the responsibility of the State and Federal 
Governments such as schools, hospitals, communications and transport 
facilities, television, etc. The great increases in Government revenues 
arising from mineral production would amply pay for high standard 
facilities in the mining areas. When deciding these matters Governments 
should, in addition to size of population, take into account the harsher 
conditions in the mining towns and the contribution of an expanding 
mining industry to the economy. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


150th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


The 150th Annual General 
Meeting of Bank of Montreal was 
held in Montreal on December 4th. 

Mr G‘. Arnold Hart, Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer, pre¬ 
sided and, in the course of his 
address, said ; 

When an institution reaches 
such an important milestone as 
its 150th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing it is tempting to dwell on the 
achievements of the past. Cer¬ 
tainly. much that is relevant to 
the present, and to the future, 
IS to be learned from the story of 
a successful business organisation 
which had already completed 50 
years of service to this country 
when the Parliament of Canada 
first met, in November 100 years 
ago. 

After coninirnting on inflation 
and Government spending, Mr 
Hart said ; Rigorous action is 
required by governments at all 
levels not just to moderate an 
extraordinarily rapid rate of in- 
t rrase in expenditures but to re¬ 
strain them sufficiently to restore a 
more reasonable balance between 
the private and public sectors of 
the economy. In my view this is 
essential if the full growth poten¬ 
tial of the Canadian economy is 
to be realised. 

Experience in many areas of 
the world, including our own 
country during much of our his¬ 
tory, has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that it is possible to achieve 
both a rapidly rising standard of 
living and more widespread distri¬ 
bution of the gains flowing from 
economic progress if the economy 
has a high-growth orientation. On 
the other hand, experience in some 
countries has shown that undue 
concentration on income equalisa¬ 
tion via the tax system tends to 
blunt incentives and thus to inhibit 
growth and frustrate the achieve¬ 
ment of other national goals. Surclv 
the recent experience of the United 
Kingdom is an object lesson in 
this connection. 

Having referred to various 
aspects of Canadian unity, the 
Chairman continued' No country 
has a greater potential than 
Canada and, as an outstanding 


example of what Canadians ran 
achieve by working together, one 
has only to look at Expo '67. Wc 
Canadians live in a wonderful 
country with unbounded oppor¬ 
tunities for material improvement 
and human betterment and I am 
firmly convinced that our future 
can be just about as bright as 
we wish to make it. 

SENIOR EXECUTIVE VICE- 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

In ihc^ c ourse of his remarks, 
Mr J. Leonard Walker, Senior 
Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager, said: The Bank's 
150th Annual Statement reflects 
continued growth in all aspects of 
our business. Our net profits for 
the year, after provision for income 
taxes, amounted to $20,720,444, 
It was considered appropriate to 
mark the Bank's 150th Anniversary 
with the declaration of a special 
extra dividend which, together 
with other disbursements to our 
sharc'holders during the year, 
amounted to $15,795,000, repre¬ 
senting 52c a share in comparison 
with dc'clarations which, on a com¬ 
parable basis, totalled 47^c a share 
in the fiscal year 1966. 

As at October 31st total assets 
of the Bank reached thc^ record 
level of $6,132,000,000. The in¬ 
crease of some $642,000,000, 
recorded in our 150th year repre*- 
sents the largest dollar increase 
in any single fiscal year in the 
Bank's history. In line with sound 
banking practice our liquid posi¬ 
tion has been well maintained 
throughout the year. 

Total deposits of the Bank at 
the end of the year were 
$5,608,000,000 an increase of 
$613,000,000, or 12% over the 
previous year end. Demand for 
credit c ontinued strong through¬ 
out the year and there was a high 
level of activity in the Bank's 
borrowing accounts. 

With Canadian foreign trade 
reaching record levels the Bank 
handles a larger volume of inter¬ 
national transactions year by year 
and provides increasingly import¬ 
ant services to exporters and 
importers through its branches in 
Canada and 17 ofiirei abroad. 


EUBANK OF mm 

in 1935 

Founded in I93A by the TurkUh state, JUj a Orofit 
19 dth a 20 million Turkish pound capital, ETIBANK, yrhioh 
operates uilder normal private banking enterprise; rules' and 
regulations, today, has accrued assets vali;^^ at over 9. bUhon 
Turkish pounds, has substantial shareholdings in 25 Turkish 
commercial and industrial companies, and has developed its min¬ 
ing interests to such an extent that now has become one of 
Turkey’s major mineral and metal ore producers. 

ETIBANK produces chrome, copper, sulphur, colemanite, cup¬ 
reous pyrites, lead and zinc concentrates, mercury and sulphuric 
acid. The bank’s Sark Ktomlari and Uf;kopHi mines produce 
40 per cent of the chrome mined in Turkey, which is one of 
the world’s main producers of this ore. This production gave, in 
1966, an exportable surplus of 230,751 metric tons of ore and this 
was supplied to Austria, Hungary, Italy, l^ast and West Germany, 
France, Spain and the U.S.A. 

ETIBANK is the sole Blister Copper producer in Turkey, and 
in 1966 sold 18,106 tons of its 26,617 metric ton output to various 
European countries, the U.S.A., and Japan. Another commodity 
mined in Turkey solely by ETIBANK is cupreous pyrites. In 1966, 
91,180 metric tons of this commodity were exported to Italy and 
West Germany. In the same year, the greater part of the 22,6500 
metric tons of sulphur, refined at the ETIBANK’s Kegiborlu 
sulphur mining and refining works, went to the home market, 
and 4,180 metric tons were sold to the United Arab Republic. 
Production of Colemanite ore mined by ETIBANK in 1966 
reached 99,000 metric tons, and about two thirds of this was 
shipped to Italy, Poland, East Cicrmany and Holland. In the same 
year, ETIBANK’s argentiferous lead mine.s at Keban produced 
1,559 metric tons of lead and 1,316 metric tons of zinc concen¬ 
trates. These were refined abroad and yielded 803 tons of refined 
lead, 575 tons of refined zinc, and 2,440 Kgs. of pure silver. 

In 1966, production of the Sulphuric Acid Plant, set up by 
ETIBANK at the Murgul copper mines to utilize slack gases, 
reached 21,000 metric tons, and the whole of this was supplied to 
the Turkish home market. 

In addition to the mining activities mentioned above, 
ETIBANK has erected, at Bandirma, a Borax and Boric Acid 
plant which has recently conic into operation, and is scheduled 
to produce Borax and Boric Acid at an annual rate of 20,000 
and 5,000 tons respectively. 

The generation of power is ycl another industrial field in whiih 
ETIBANK is interested. 'I'he bank owns and operates 2 hydro- 
electric and 3 thermic regional power stations with a total capacity 
of 693 Mega Watts. Within two years, these stations virtually 
doubled their output, and in 1966 produced 2 , 4:15 O.W.h. of 
electricity. 

Four of the companies in which ETIBANK has a share are 
enterprises with foreign participation. These are the Electric- 
Equipment Manufacturing Corp., which is associated with 
Matc'^riel Electrique de France ; the Electrometallurgical Indus¬ 
tries Corp., established in co-operation with Pechincy of France ; 
the Turkish Cable Industries Assoc. Inr. in which Finska of Fin¬ 
land and Kaiser Ai of the U.S.A. have an interest ; and the AEG- 
ET Electric Company which operates with the participation of 
AEG of Germany. 

The above activities leave no doubt that ETIBANK plays a 
important part in the economy of Turkey. By its banking facilities 
it encourages savings and provides credit. Through its mining 
and other commercial and industrial interests helps to meet the 
country’s needs for raw materials, and the economy in general. 

As shown in the extracts from the balance sheet below, in 
1966 the bank, had quite a successful year, and its achievements 
exceeded those for 1965. 


ASSETS 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31 

Deposits with Banks 
Bills receivable 
Current Account receivable 
Investments in companies 
Tixed assets 
Other assets 

LIABILITIES 

Capital 

Surpluses 

Reserves 

Deposits and current a/c 
Payment orders 

Profit fcMT th^ current year 


1966 

£T 

22.457.3.59- 

24,284,240- 

207,706,597- 

161,179,250- 

1,730,957.346' 

630,162,493- 


500,000,000- 
104 , 179 ,-13- 
218,293,060- 
234.942*639- 
362,082- 

272,920,669- 


18 , 140 , 357 - 

13,315.761- 

19.5,635,071'- 

154.474,000- 

1.270,558,662- 

572,485,847- 


500,000,000- 

98,497,236- 

211,0.73,116- 

178,984.330- 
,*.5»i»573- 

246,886.939- 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

ENORMOUS GROWTH IN SAVINGS BUSINESS 

The Forty-second Ordinary General Meeting of Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
will be held on January 3, 1968, in London. 

The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Frederic Secbohm, circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1967 : 

News of the devaluation of sterling comes as we go to press. It is too 
soon to forecast the eftect this will have on the economy or on the Bank. 
I hope to say more on this subject at the annual general meeting. 

1 referred last year to the effect on our profits of Government 
measures to combat inflation, both hen* and overseas. The past year 
has seen little change in this respect ; inflation persists and we are still 
subject to advances ceilings in various parts of the world. On the other 
hand our funds raised continue to grow and to an increasing extent 
these are interest bearing, due not a little tfi the success of our savings 
bank campaigns. No banker likes to turn away money which lie thinks 
will be useful to him, when the period of restriction is over but while tlie 
restrictions are in force profit margins inevitably suffer, particularly in 
the face of (ompetition for money from other institutions whose lending 
activities are not subject to such close official (ontrol. On the other .side 
of the picture costs, particularly in respect of staff, have risen sharply. 


Expansion Pattern 

It is difficult to name any single indicator of the true growth of a 
bank’s business but clearly three prini ipal factors are the totals of 
deposits, advances and the number of account holders. The following 
figures sh«)w how we have fared under eai h of these headings over the 
last hve years . 


Sept. 1962 

Deposits .£728,000,000 

Advances &. trade bills £356,000,000 

Number of account holders 2,055,000 


Sept, 1967 Increase 
£ 1,267,000,000 74 Ji, 

£744,000,000 109% 


These figures show the growth in the size of our business over this 
period, to handle which we have opened new ciffices and taken on 
additional staff as follows ; 


Offices open 
Number of staff 


Sept. 1962 

‘/ 3‘7 

18,265 


Sept. 1967 Iiureasc 

1.597 2 l‘\. 

23.900 31 


Of our 3,350,000 aicciunts, well over 2,000,000 are savings accounts, 
whereas five years ago there were under three quarters of a million. 


Streamlined Procedures Vital 

We have always felt that we should foster the savings instinct, partly 
because of the value of this as a service to di;vcloping countries, partly 
because it gives us grass-root contacts with tlic community on which to 
build for the future. 7 *he funds raised thereby have the advantage of 
greater stability than current account money but the individual balances 
are generally small, the customers sometimes illiterate and this, added 
to the sheer volume of the business, makes the provision of an adequate 
service expensive in teritis of staff and premises employed. 'Fhe other 
factor is the increased competition for deposits fixed for varying periods 
and the growing sophistication of the general public in looking for 
profitable uses for temporarily surplus funds. In these circumstances 
it will readily be appreciated that the maintenance of profit margins 
calls for increasing vigilance and highlights the importance of 
streamlining our organisation and procedures. 

Ultimately the solution may be in the use of centralised computerisa¬ 
tion, though at present the wide geographical distributitm of these 
accounts and communication problems make it difficult to forecast when 
such a development might become feasible. Meanwhile our computer 
in London is now in operation. In South Africa we have now put the 
bulk of our Johannesburg branches’ current accounts on to our computer 
there, as well as approximately one quarter of the savings accounts, 
with excellent results. 


Exports 

We arc all anxious to promote British exports wherever possible and 
it is interesting, when overseas, to see whether one can discover any 
root causes why they arc not expanding faster. I believe that lack of 
good quality and good design, which usually go together, are the prime 
causes of loss of markets ; good service and firm delivery dates come 
next; cost for a very large number of products comes well down the 
list. Somehow it seems that we have fallen behind in originality of 
design and in making products suitable for the special conditions in 
the countries in which we hope to sell. It is interesting to note that in 
some industries in Hong Kong (which must export or die) some of the 
highest paid officials arc those who are concerned solely )pith quality 
and design. Perhaps more attention should be given to the status of 
such people in this country. 


THE NATIONU. BANK OF AOSTOAUSIA LTQ. 

(JneoTpor^Ud in the Commonwealth of Australio) 


Extracts from the Chairman’s 1967 address 

BUSINESS RECOVERY ASSISTED BY BANK LENDING. I hr 

more flexible policy of the Reserve Bank and the Government, 
supported by leaving the trading banks in a somewhnt ea.Mcr 
liquid position, has enabled the pr^viskm by the banking system 
of a considerable measure of financial assi.stance to the community 
over the last twelve months. Loans outstanding rose by $630111. 
and the moderate rectivery in business this year would have been 
impossible without this assistance. Banks have been able to enter 
lending fields which in recent years were virtually held as the 
prerogative of financiers outside the hanking system. We have 
every hope that the development of bank lending on a broad and 
diversified front will continue in the future within the overall 
policy set by the authorities as required by changing economic 
cireumstances. 

AFTER DEVALUATION OF STERLING. I believe that from 
the long-run point of view our Government acted correctly in 
deciding not to reduce the value of our Dollar even if, in the 
short-run, together with the drought, there could be adverse effeA ts 
uf)on certain of our primary export products. However, on the 
capital side, the strength of our currency, now openly displayed 
to the world, should improve prospects for the inflow of capital 
from abroad. One must agree with the Prime Minister’s assessment 
that maintaining the value of our currency should be anti- 
inflationary rather than the reverse. Shareholders are advised that 
the overall eiTccl of devaluation on the bank should be very small. 

HESITANCY IN WORLD BUSINESS. In the past twelve months 
or so hesitanev had developed in business activity in a number of 
overseas countries and uncertainties appeared in world trade. 
But one has seen much constructive elTort: directed to the 
reduction of impediments to trade. Progress has been achieved in 
the realm of tariffs, and strenuous eflorts have been made to avoid 
the hamstringing effects of inadequate finance. On this latter 
point, It is of much interest to us, that the plan announced 
recently in Rio de Janeiro to increa.<e the financial resources 
available through the International Monetary Fund should become 
operative as soon as possible. 

SMOOTHING THE “STOP-GO.*’ The general objective of 
these co-operative moves among the nations is broadly iki line 
with the new emphasis in our country on the need to achieve 
steady growth in business and industry, if possible devoid of 
" fits and starts." Here, in Australia, the monetary management 
policies evolved in recent years together with the ehanged 
functioning of the hanking system are important elements in 
smoothing the " stop-go ” proc ess. 

NEW COMPUTER CENTRE. Ihe Bank has ordered an IBM 
System/360 Model 30 computer for installation in Melbourne in 
late 1968. A six-storeyed Data Processing Centre will be built 
on a site in Lansdowne Street, East Melbourne. Completion is 
scheduled to meet computer delivery ai rangements and total 
cost, including the computer and ancillary equipment, will he 
over $3m. This entry into electronic processing, and its extension 
to other capital cities in due course, will enable new and improved 
services to customers, and will progressively assist branch stall' 
in handling the growing volume of business. 

ACCOUNTS. Con.solidated net profit increased by $1,308,000 
(up 39.5%) to $4,617,000 despite a substantial upward 
movement in expenses of $3,597,000. An increase of $107111. 
brought consolidated balance sheet assets to over $i,372m. 

Melbourne, November 30, 1967. Sir James Forrest, Chairman. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AOSTBALASIA CTO. 

and its suhsidiaries including 

THE SATIMAL SMS SSVWeS SMS LTX 

Head Q£6ce: 371-385 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C.3. 
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Ravel forecast 
bright future 

At the 64th Annual GeneralMeeting of Sidney Flavel 8 c Co. Ltd., 
theChairman, Mr. T.CL. Westbrook,C.B.E.,F.R.Ac.S.,M.l.P.E., 
announced that present indications are that there will be a 
considerable improvement in trading results. 

THE YEAR’8 TRADINCMHBBEBHBBBBi 

Although the level of sales was the Company’s lowest for many 
years, the major pronamme of reorganisation and modernisation 
was continued and me Company is now well placed to meet 
growing competition in the expanding market. 

NATURAL OASRHBNRRBERaBBBBRM 

A great deal of research and development work continued on 
multi-gas appliances for easy conversion to Natural Gas. This 
will he of considerable benefit to the Gas Industry and your 
Company in the long term. 

DIVIDENOHBBHBERBBBBBBBRRRBBB 

As the trading results disclosed for the put year are by no means 
indicative of the general trend in the affairs of the Company, a 
dividend of 10% was recommended for the year. 

THE FUTUREERBBEBRHEERREHHRB 

New appliancm launched by the Company have been 
enthuuastically received by the Gas Industry. The order book 
for these products is very substantial and full pressure is being 
applied to meet these requirements. Present indications are that 
mere will be a considerable improvement in the trading results of 
the current year. Profits in sufai^uent years should be very i 

good indeed and reach the high levels of recent years. /\ 



SIDNBY PLAVIL A CO LTD. LBAMINOTON SPA. TBL LBAMINGTON 17021 
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Wolseiey-HughesLtd 

A §nHip of ipteitlist oofioooriog ood diotribuiion eompooioo. 
botodmoiofy in tboMidfondo. Mr. N. 6. looeostor. MBi, MA. 
PCA, cboirmon, roporto eontmood dowfopmoat oad progrou. 


£000 


1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

Share Capital 







Prafaranca 

180 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Ordinary 

1,687 

1,687 

1.553 

1,563 

1.653 

1,563 

Profits ratainad and ratarvas 

2.211 

2,008 

1.501 

1.269 

1.013 

908 

Sharaholdars' Funds Employad 

4,048 

3.845 

3,204 

2.972 

2,716 

2,611 

Turnovar 

12.646 11,409 

8.333 

7,657 

6.572 

5.336 

Surplus on Trading 

1,022 

991 

722 

B2B 

604 

614 

Oabantura and Bank Interaat paid 

161 

96 

47 

38 

26 

27 

Profit bafora Taxation 

869 

904 

681 

793 

581 

488 

Ordinary Share Dividends, gross 

253 

253 

233 

233 

202 

160 

Caah Flow 







Profit retained 

264 

265 

190 

227 

124 

124 

Income Tax retamad 

— 

53 

100 

~ 

— 

— 

Depreciation provided 

207 

192 

150 

130 

102 

94 

Total 

461 

500 

440 

357 

226 

218 


RBINCIPAL PRODUCTS AND SBRViCeS 
AOmeULTURAL AND GARDENING 

MorryTlllor powered cultivators, doorway grass cutting machinery, Junglo Buator 
land clearanoe machinos, Woleoloy electric fencers. Wobb'e lawn mowers, Little 
Wonder hedge cutters, McConnol Power Arm tractor mounted hedgers, t^ilchers, 
slewing grab loaders snd mobile saw* benches, Nu-way Boneon crop drtera WItton 
electronic equipment. 

ENGINEERING 

Hughes' wheels. Rapid Magnetic lifting, extracting and separating equipment, 
Buperceeh humane animal kiNsr pistols. 

HEATING 

Nu-way oil snd gas burnsrs, Granville Controls heating, air conditioning and 
prbeasa control Installations. O.B.C. and Yorkahiro Hooting supply canual hasting 
equipmsnt of avtry kind from 14 branches throughout ths British Isles. 





(HOLPmOS) LIMITEP 


Group's Healthy Position 

* 

The Annual General Meeting of KMT (Holdings) Limited 
was held on December 13 in Birmingham, Mr B. C. Kirk (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following is an extract from the Report 
of the Directors for the year ended gist July, 1967:— 

'Die Trading Profit after all charges and before Corporation 
Tax is £488,112, which is £30,931 more than the previous year. 
The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 14^% on the 
higher capital, which is an increase of 4% over the rate paid in 
the previous year on the Share Capital before the Bonus Issue in 
December 1966. 

DistribuUon of Engineen’ Gutting Tools: Monks & Crane 
Ltd. has achieved an increase in turnover over last year of 12% 
and looks forward to the coming year with confidence. 

Manufacture of Cutting Tools: Qualcut Tools Ltd. and its 
subsidiary companies have had a year of further expansion. The 
export side of the business has continued to grow and this com¬ 
pany is ready for further progress. 

Mechanical Engineering: Martin-Thomas Ltd. increased its 
turnover by over 50% compared with the previous year and profits 
have doubled. There is a healthy order book and this company 
ran look forward with assurance to the future. Triangle Products 
Ltd. can be congratulated on having its commercial brake tester 
chosen by the Ministry of Transport for inclusion in official 
testing stations, and its order books should ensure increased turn¬ 
over and profits in the coming year. 

Steel Stockholding: Herringshaw Steels Ltd. has achieved 
satisfactory results. A considerable increase in turnover and profits 
ran be anticipated immediately following any up-turn in trade. 

Prospects: In spite of a difficult trading year we consider our 
results to be satisfactory. We are optimistic for the future as 
every company is in a healthy position and ready and eager to 
take advantage of any up-turn in trade. 

The report was adopted. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Evsry quarter Ths Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies snd investment Institutions 
because it is 

Up to data - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of ■ year 

Thorough showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sactionaliaad *> under clearly 
distinctive Industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analytad is also 
aveiieble for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
worl4 The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July - September 1967 is now 
aveilebie from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St. James's Street London 8W1 
Telephone 01 -930 6166 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

The Thirteenth Annual General 
Meeting of North Atlantic Securi¬ 
ties Corporation Limited was held 
nn Dcremher f ith in T.nndon, The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement:— 

Our gross income for the year in¬ 
cluding double taxation refunds 
was £405,446 against £463,386 
last year. This reduction is in the 
main due to the ending of the 
previous double taxation agree¬ 
ments with the United States and 
Canada. 

An interim dividend uf 2 per 
cent was paid in May last and 
your directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 5 per cent^ making 
a total of 7 per cent for the year, 
which is the same as in the previous 
year. 

Prospects for the current year 
are difficult to gauge but it is 
expected that the existing rate of 
dividend on the ordinary shares 
will be maintained. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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ASPREY & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


WOOD HALL TRUST 
LIMITED 


The Chairman*! report for 
the year ended sist March, 
1967. 

Whilst home sales were main¬ 
tained, due to the uneven dis¬ 
tribution of returns on long 
term overseas contracts there 
was a reduction in overall 
turnover. As forecast in my 
statement of last year, the net 
profit before taxation of 
£981363 was lower than that of 
the previous year. 

In October 1966 we held our 
first Clock Exhibition with very 
satisfactory results and one 
evening in December our Show¬ 
rooms were used for a jewellery 
auction in aid of Oxfam and 
the National Association of 
Youth Clubs. 

Turning now to the current 
year, I am pleased to report 
that sales for the first six 
months were higher than those 
for the same period last year— 


due partly to the completion 
of a furnishing contract in the 
Middle East. You may be in¬ 
terested to know that this work 
continued without interruption 
notwithstanding the situation 
which prevailed in that part of 
the world and credit must be 
given to our personnel on the 
site. We have again been suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining further large 
overseas contracts which will 
keep our workrooms busy for 
many months to come and 
negotiations arc in progress for 
further important business. 

In the 1967 Diamonds Intci- 
national competition one of our 
jewellery designers, Mr. R. S. 
Johnston, was successful in 
gaining an award. 

I will not attempt to predict 
the results for 1967-68 as so 
much depends on our Christmas 
trade. Nevertheless, I am hope¬ 
ful that a satisfactory year will 
be recorded. 


1 ( ( MK! 


Naw Subscription Rates 

When the cover price of The Economist was 
incraasad from 2/- to 2/6d in March. 1966 no 
alteration wae made to the aubacription pricaa at 
home or ovaraaaa. Sinca than, cotta hava 
continuad to riaa and an incraaaa in rataa haa now 
bacoma nacaaaary. 


1 Year by Surfaoa Mall 
Britain and Iraland £6.10.0 
Outaida Britain £7.16.0 or US II 9.10 

1 Year by Air 

Tha airmail aarviea it avaiiabia in ail 
countriaa and it usually quickar by 
24/48 houra than tha chaapar airfreight 
•arviea. which la only avaiiabia in tha 
countriaa indicatad balow: 


Europa 
Whola of Europa 
Balgium 
Danmark 
Franoa 


Watt Africa Airfraight Airmail 

Whola araa £13.16.0 

Nigaria £10.6.0 

Eaat and Southarn Africa and 

indian Bub Continant 

Whola araa £13.16.0 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 


Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switiarland 

Auatria 

Graaea 

Tuffcay 

Gibraltar 


North Amarica 

USA 

Canada 

Maxioo 


Iran 

Iraq 

laraal 

I 




Tenzenie 



Airfraight 

Airmeil 

Ugende 



\ 

£11.9.0 




£S.6.0 


Far Eeet and Pacific Area 




Hongkong 

£13.16.0 




Burma 

none 

£13.16.0 



Malaya 


„ 



Thailand 

„ 




Vietnam 


„ 



Auetralia 

„ 

£14.16.0 



China 



£1076.0 


Japan 

„ 

„ 



Naw Zealand 

„ 

„ 



Philippinaa 

* 



£8.11.0 






South and Central Amarica 





£13.16.0 

129.60 

136.40 

Student Rata 


Surface 

129.60 

139.40 

Britain and 



none Mix, Pee. 420 

Beat of World 


£4.0.0 



USA 

U$ 119.60 


nd Middle Eaet 





£12.8.0 




£iae.o 


The Seonomlat Quarterly 




Index 


Surface 



Annual SubaeripSon 

£1.0.0 

. *• 




US 1280 


Tha Eeonomlat Bubaerlptlon Dapartaiont 

Naw Moraury Heuaa i1 Farringdon Btraat boadaa IC4 Tsiaphaito 01 -iSO 61 Bi 


A LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
HOLDING COMPANY 

Large Funds Available for Growth 
and Expansion 

" The past year has been tough, trying and difficult for Industry 
generally and for every company in Wood Hall/' says Mr. Michatl 
Richards, Chairman of Wood Hall Trust Limited in his raviaw of ths 
year's activities to 30th June, 1967. The July, 1966, economic 
measures created major and still-continuing problems end thb future, 
with no clear economic policy formulated, is impossible to essess 
and near impossible to plan properly and sensibly. Business is still 
being handicapped and frustrated by increasing Government control 
and interference. 

There will be no reasonable future for industry, says Mr. Richards, 
until a sensible and long-term economic policy is laid down and 
managements are allowed to run their own business free from the 
fetters of bureaucratic control. 

EXPANSION. A rights issue of 3,850,OCX) new ordinary shares of 
5s. each (1 for 4) was successfully completed in June last and 
resulted in the Company receiving a net sum (after expanses) of 
£1,983,378. 

During the past twelve months, the expansion of the Group, has 
been from " within "—by the expansion of the businesses of certain 
existing members—rather than from " without"—by tha acquisition 
of new businesses. At the present time, several businesses are being 
examined with a view to their acquisition. Certainly, as and whan the 
opportunities occur to purchase suitable businesses, those businesses 
will be acquired. 

The policy of Wood Hall remains that of growth from " within," by 
the expansion of existing businesses, and from " without," by the 
acquisition of new businesses. 

Large funds are available to enable aubetantlal growth end expan- 
sion to taka place. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDEND. Group profits, before taxation, for the 
year are £1,947,048, as against the record of £1,964,730 shown for the 
previous year. 

These profits have been contributed by the various Groups as 
follows:—Building and Estate development 39.1%, Overseas trading 
23.2%, Australia 20.7%, Finance and Property 8.3%, Food trades 
7.5?u, Materials handling 4.5%, Liquor 3.5%, Advertising 1.7%, Hold¬ 
ing Company’s interest and expensaa (—8.5%). 

The percentage figures serve to illustrate the relative importance 
of the divisions and also emphasise that, with interests spread over 
a number of industries, in which trading conditions and profitability 
fluctuate, there is stability in an industrial holding company. 

As forecast in April last, when the rights issue of new ordinary 
shares was announced, the Directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 15 per cent. (i.e. the same rate ea that paid for last year) 
on the Ordinary Share Capital. The dividend will be covered 1.5 times. 

The overall management of the companies in the Wood Hall Group 
is in capable hands. We have an able, loyal and enthuaiaatic team 
and we have confidence in their desire and ability to continue the 
expansion and profitability of the Group. 
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TH£ EOONOMZI^T DECEMBER 16, 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


Tlic 

t( ononiist 


ON 

MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm 
has for some time been available, year by year, from 
January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, "from the first issue in 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with 
the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and 
political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one 
time costs £750.0.0 ($1,800), but particular periods 
are available as required and an exact quotation will 
be sent on request. Microfilms from 1955 onwards 
cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 


Enquiries and orders should be sent, not to The 
Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd., 

St. John's Road, 

Tylers Green, 

Penn, Buckinghamshire 

or to 

University Microfilms Inc., 

Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, U.S.A. 



COURSES & SEMINARS 


Home Study Tuition 
B^Sc (Boon.) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law, Coating. Banking. Insurance, 
Marketing. O.C.E. and many (non-exam.) 
courses In boslness subjects Including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested, to: 


Metropolitan College 


(Dept. 092). St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, E.C.4. 01-248 6874. (Founded 1010.) 


University of Glasgow 

Graduate Courses in Town 
and Regional Planning 


The UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW offers 
two-year full-time courses leading to 
a Olploms in TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING or to the Degree of B.Phll. 
These courses are designed to emphasise 
the contribution of the aoclal sciences to 
planning In a regional context. Staff In 
the Department of Town and Regional 
Planning and associated departments 
cover an exceptionally wide range of 
disciplines and experience In the planning 
neld, and the courses are closely supported 
by a large programme of research 
concentrated particularly on the aoclal and 
economic amcts of urban and regional 

J banning. Pull details may be obtained 
rom: 'The Department of Town and 
Regional Planning, Unlveralty of Olasgow. 
Glasgow, W.2. 


The ITulverslty of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES 

M,Sc. in Management Sciences by 
Research or by Examination ana 
Dissertation 


AppllcBtlons are invited from good 
honours graduates for admission to the 
next postgraduate programme In 
Management Sciences In the University 
of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology which will begin In October. 
1868. 

Course Directors : 

Professor K. 6^ Lomax. Head of 
of Indualrl 


Department, P: 
Administration. 


Professor i 


idualrlal 

Professor R B eresford Dew. 

Professor ol Industrial Admlnstration. 

Professor Roland Smith, 

Joe Hyman Professor of Marketing 
The M.Sc. Course by Examination and 
Dissertation has been approved by the 
Social Science Research Council lor the 
tenure of its studentships. The following 
nioclBlisatlons are offered: — 

Cirganlsatlon Theory 
Production and 
Work Study 
Operational Research 
and Systems Analysis 
Marketing 

Finance and Control 
Personnel Administration 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Admlnstratlve Officer, Department 
of Mimagement Sciences, The University 
of mnchester Institute of Science 
and Technology, Saokvllle Street, 
Manchester, l 


THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

M.Sc. IN BUSINESS STUDIES 


The next post-graduate programme In business studies at the London 
BuHinees School will start on 25tih se’ptombcT, 1968. 

This is a two-year programme open to those with an honours degree 
granted by a recognised university or an equivalent qualification, who 
are interested In a career In- business mmiagcment. The programme leads 
•to the higher degree of M.Sc. at the University of Ihndon. 

The closing date for application is let March. 1968. 

The prospectus and application forms are avaUable from: The Registrar, 
London Graduate School of BusinesB Studies, 28, Northumberland Avenue. 
London, W.G.2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Depiftment of Msnsgement Sciences in the Institute has invited to Britain 

FOUR HARVARD RUSIHESS SCHOOL PROFESSORS 

Profesior Lawrence Profestor Roienblaoin 

Profesior Bauer Profeoter Mesthene 

to discuss "The Adaptation of Business to Change" et a one-day Seminar 
directed by Professor Roland Smith — Joe Hyman Professor of Marketing in 
the Institute — on Tuesday, 9th January. 1968 and to be repeated on 
Thursday, llth January, 1968. 

The full programme may be obtained from The Registrar, The University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, P.O. Box No. 88. Manchester, 1, 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

•INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT' 

A l-day Seminar on this subject will be held on January 31 and February I 1968. 

The topics to be discussed art: 

Can Indicative planning work in the British economic system t 
Consultttien between Government and Industry 
Monopoly, mergers and rtstrlotlve praecices. 

Regional planning and the location of industry. 

The introductory speakers Indude : 

The Deputy-General. CB.I. 

A speaker from N.E.D.O. 

The General' Director. Institute of Economic Affairs 
An Under-Secretsry of the Board of Trade 
An Under-Seertttry of the Ministry of Technology 
The Course fee is £11 which will include luncheon, coffee, tea on both dayt* 
For further Information pleue apply to: 


IRm RBsifttw# 
The Polytedinl 
3248^ WellB 


ik tdiool of Maraienieiit 'Hudles, 
Street* Loiidoii* W.1. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

AH ADVAHGED MAHAGEMENT SEMtNAR 

A atrlei of ten Tueidty enfenlng Remlntri arranged for Directors and 
Senior Manalfrs to diacuii^ pertinent boamess and management isiuei, 
commencing on Tuesday, 23rd January, 1968. 


APPOINTMENTS 


January, 1968. 


Course Oireetori: Frofjeiior Roland Srtilth..(|be Hyman ProfeHor of Marketing) 
Nr. tM. 2. ftrooke (LectuMr in Industrial Administration) 

This Seminar la part of the Management Development programme of the 
Institute which alto provides undergraduate and postgraduate degree courses 
in Managoment Sciences. 

Further details end forms of application may be obtained from the Registrar. 
The University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, P.O. Box No. 
88. Manchester, 1. 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 


Oanadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(incorporated In Canada with Limited 
uabllliy) . 

Preference Stock 
dividend notice 

M a Meeting of the Board of Directors 
irld today, a final dividend of Two per 
■ent on the Prefeienoe Stock waa declared 
n respect of the year 1967 payable on 
February 1, 1068, Xu stookholdere of record 
at the clone of bualneRa on December 

Bv order of the Board, 
T. P. TURNER. 
Serretarv. 

Montreal. December ll, 1967, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
:!ompany 

Incorporated In Canada with Limited 
jiablllty) 

yrdinary Capital Stock 

ilVIDEND NOTICE 

It a Meeting of the Board of Dlrector.s 
leld today, a final dividend ut One Dollai 
nd Forty>fivp Cents per shaie on llie 
Drdinary Capital Stock was declared in 
espect of the year 1967, ot which 
irvehly Centn per share is Itic ptnoeeds 
f n dividend from Canadian Pacific 
nvestinentn Limited, payable in Canadian 
'undn on February 1, 196H, to .shareholders 
f lecord an at the clone of business on 
ipcember 22. 1%7 

Bv order of the Board 
T. F. TURNER, 
Sen ctarv 

fontreal, December 11. 1967. 


iudson’s Bay Oil and 
}as Company Ltd. 

[udson's Bay Oil and Gas Company 
.imtted announced on December 18 that 
lie 1967 annual dividend on it.s mminun 
liures lias been set at SO centh per share, 
n tncreaMI at tO cenra per share ovei 
He 1966 dividend. The 1967 dividend is 
ayable on Jamuary 22. 1968 to all Common 
Hareholders of record at the riose of 
uslness on December 27, 1967. The flwi 
iiarteriy dividend of 02..6 eents per mare 
n the Company's rteently issued preferred 
iiares series 'A' has also been declared 
ir payment on January 15. 1068 to all 
referred ehareholdere of record at the 
lose of business on December 27, 1907. 


Mu- 

h( onoinisr 


Binding cases forTha Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff/ dark blue doth cpverS/ and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and wHI hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 iMuea of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on tho apine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14s. Orders, stating requiiremanta clearly and enclosing 
R rarqittance, should be sent not to The Economist but to— 

enlbindLinfiltod 

Eardifiy House, 4 Uxbridge Stmt* Kensington. 

London, W. 8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Cipi88 If 2^^ 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


URGENTLY WANTED 

Well educated youh}; man, late 30’^, 
requires portion of trust and 
rcsponslbll ty. Sound buaiiUiaH tiuin* 
Inir with emphasis on Sale.s und 
Marketing. 1 am a thruitful, 
dedicated person with creative 
and analytical ab.lity who can uc-t 
things done Box 2180, 


PERSONAL 


NICHOLSON'S Pocket LONDON GUIDE 
Best 5 - worth this Chri.itmas (al-^u 10/6 
de luxe). Bookaelicrs. or c.w.o. fioin 
Nicholson, 3 (londwms Coiiu, W C 2. 

CAROL PARTIES; P|pa.se .support Tlie 

1 ord Mayor's challenge 
to leed huiiuiy children. 
Tins and labels uvail> 
able WAR ON WANT. 
London. W,5. 

Are you balding? 

Do you need u full toupee " 

A crown hljer •* A finmaJ piece " 

A blending underpure ' 

You must know lor ceiluui A personal 
demonstration bv Adimn Brook ulll guldr 
you No charge lor consultiitiun oi booklet. 
Dept. £ ADRIAN BROOK LTD, 146:i. 
Biompton Road, 8 W.3 Tel . 0l-ii89 .1188 

APPOINTMENT 


The National Union of 
Bank Employees 

Re.srarch and Publicity Ofllcei icquiied by 
the National Union of Bank Employee.s 
Duties will include ntaearch lAto conditions 
of ssrvlce in Hanking and othei comparable 
fields of employment and the editing of 
the Union's quarterly Journal. Commencing 
salary U.178 p.a. rising to £1.488 pa 
f^rmanent und pensionable position - 
5 day week Applications .stating age, 
quallficallons und details ot previous 
egnployment should be addressed to 
Aiwl.stant General Secretary, National 
Union of Bank Employees. Queen’s House. 

2 Holly Road, Twickenham, Middlesex 
to arrive not later than December 31. 

1987. 


Binding 

Cases 


Finance Executive 

required Ibr the rapidly growini; Dritisli subsidiary of a major 
iiitcriiatioii.ll group. I he company enjoys considerable 
aiitonoiiiy, its turnover is planned to rcacli next yeir and 

double by 1972. Headquarters- Ltindoa. 

• Till'I lead of Finance is responsible to ihc M.maging l^irector 
for .ill aspects of' thmiicial and niaii.igeinenc atvoiinting-- 
including planning and budgetary control — o. a m., credit con¬ 
trol and an I 13 M 360 computer, rhere arc over 60 siatF. 

• THIS appointiiiont, initially a.s Deputy, is to provide for 
succession to the Head of Finance within two years. 

• Ai)r,t:Hi:i - preterably in economics—is required. A profc-ssional 
accoiintaiKy qii.ilihcation is desirable, so is a working knowledge 
of French. Broad experience in in.imifacturing .ind distribution 
with companies using advanced financial control procedures is 
essential. 

• At;L about .15. S.ilary up to /^4 ,oqo, car provided. 

Write ill Lonfidence to us as the conip.iny’s .idvisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed vsitiuiut pcrinisvinn. Letters should he addressed 
fo j. R. Clayton. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SLLI CI ION) 1 1 1) 

10 HAM AM srRHt.T • IONDtlN VV I 


O.E.C.D. ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 

for ACADEMIC STAFF at 

THE MIDDLE EAST TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 

(M.E.T.U.—Ankara) 


EconomieK/Statistin 
Theory and Analysis 
lyionela^ Theory 
international Trade 
Econometrics 
Regiomil Planning 
(Graduate Level) 
Comprehensive Planning 
Development Economics 
Indu&irial/Transpori 
Planning 


Businew Administration/ 
Afanngtmgilt < 

Accounting/iFinance 

Marketing 

Quantitative Methods 


Comprehensixe Planning Pubiic Administration 
Development Economics Political Science 

Indu&lrial/Transpori International Relations 

Planning Public Finance 

These positions arc available at rapidly expanding 
Middle East Technical University in Ankara for the 
academic year 1968/1969 and thereafter under the Technical 
Assistance Programme of the O.E.C.D. The University 
occupies a special position in the educational syatem of 
Turkey, is technically oriented, and all teaching is in 
English. The modern campus is ideally located on the 
uplands just outside Turkey's capital and provides favour¬ 
able academic conditions for international staff with 
challenging opportunities to initiate and guide research into 
the problems of social and economic dcvetopmemi* Inter- 
disciplioary assignments possible. . 

Attractive salaries and allowanoes according to qualifi¬ 
cations and experience will be offered to candidates with 
higher degrees, substantial cxj^riencC in teaching, and, if 
possible, in the direct appHcaiion of subject matter. 

Applications with r6sum6 and/or enquiries to:— 

MIt DOME3IGUE, 

Hew!, Prognumna and Operatfons DlvlBhiii, aJE:.€.D^ 

2 , tiM Andre^Pascnl, PARIS I66111C. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COURTAULD^ 

Woman 

Information Officer 

COMMERCIAL LIBRARY 

COURTAULDS requires a Waman Information 
Officer to act as deputy to the Head of its 
Commercial Library in London. 

The duties cover the selection and dissemination 
of news items and information, from all sources, 
which bear on the Company’s affairs. 

An older woman with a broad interest in current 
affairs and relevant experience would be preferred, 
but younger women will be considered. 
Candidates should write for a detailed form of 
application to the Director of Personnel. 
Courtaulds Limited, P.O. Box No. 1 AL, 9, 
Henrietta Place. London, W.l, quoting reference 
number E.50. 


COURTAULDS GROUP 



The University of 
Manchester 
Manchester, 13 

A^pllratlons Invited for the posts 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 
and Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics 

Salary ranges p.a.: Senior Lecturer 
£2,5SD to £3,41S Lecturer £1.470 
to £2,630. Assistant Lecturer £1.105 
to £1,340. F.S.S.7. Particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
December 31stl obtainable from the 
Registrar. Quote ref. ie6/67/£. 


University of Durham 

Readership in Modem History 

Applications are invited for a Readership 
in Modern History. Candidates should 
have a speolal research and teactdng 
inisrest in some aspect of British, 
European or Overseas History after 
A.D 1500 The salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the scale—£2.890 p.a 
X £106 p.a —£3.415 p.a . together with 
memberahlp of F.3 S.U. The aucceaaful 
applicant will be required to take up hia 
appointment on 1st April, 1988. 

Applications (three copies), giving the 
names of not more than three referees, 
should be received not later than 
"20th January, 1968 by the Registrar and 
Secretary, Old Shire Hall. Durham, from 
whom further details may be obtained. 
(Candidates outside the British Isles may 
submit one copy only.) 


Economists 

in 

Business 



Unilever Limited ha.s a vacancy in its Economics and 
Statistics Department for a senior economist to join a small 
team interested in food and agricultural problems. "Ihe 
work of the team involves advising decision takers on the 
long term prospects facing their enterpri.ses and the action 
they should lake; .seeking out new openings for Unilever 
and forecasting a limited group of commodity prices. 

Applicants should have at least a good 2nd class honours 
degree, an ability for original work and entliusiasm for 
involvement in management problems. Salary will be based 
on experience and age, but will be about £2,')00 at 27, or 
£'5,000 at 30, and there is ample scope for advancement. 

'The Economics and Statistics Department employs some 
35 economists, statisticians and mathematicians, and there 
are good opportunities for promotion both with the 
Department and elsewhere in L^nilever. 

Write in confidence to: A. W, Ashbyt Economics and 
Statistics Department, Unilever House, l^ndon, E.C.4* 


-- 


inE. 1 J.yeuBJiiBER Zf)^ 
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H.M. TREASURY 

STATISTICIAN 

The Treasury have a vacancy in London for a Statistician, or Econo¬ 
mist with statistical training, for research on the measurement of public 
expenditure. 

The aim of the study is to improve the information required for 
making decisions as part of the general management of the economy. 
It will include ; 

(i) the relationship between the budgetary implication of public 
outlays and their cost in terms of real resources ; 

(ii) the improvement of cost estimation : 

(iii) devisins a means of expressing money programmes in physical 
units cn measurement as an aid to comparing ptans with results. 

There is scope for the application of quantitative analysis to questions 
of public expenditure. 

Qualifications : An honours degree or higher degree in statistics, 
mathematics or economics (or other subjects involving fcirmai 
training in .statistics) plus wide statistical experience. Applicants 
without the above academic qualifications will be considered if 
they show evidence of valuable relevant experience and command 
of advanced statistical techniques. 

Age : Normally 28 or over, but exceptionally well qualified candidates 
who are at least 26 will also be considered. 

Appointment: Initial appointment for two to three years. 

Salary : Within the range £ 2 , 33 .^ to £ 3 , 192 . Starling pay according 
to age and experience. 

Superannuation : F.S.S.U. 

Please write with details of qualifications and experience to 

Mr. A. J. CoUer, 

Establishment Officer, 

H.M. Treasury, 

Great George Street, 

London, S.W.I. 



Senior 

Statistician 


Productivity Measurement & Forecasts 


This is an important appointment in British Railways London Midlahc 
Region responsible to the head of the Productivity Services 
organisation. The Statistician will contribute to the development of 
techniques of management in an unusually complex economic 
environment. He wilt work with groups engaged on Work Study, 

O & M, OR and computer applications to develop menagement 
control information. The fields of measuremerit and fbrecastlng will, 
for example, include:- 

Revenue enetysis end prediction 
UtUisetion of capita! equipment 
Samp/ing systems for costs of traffic Hows 
Variances in maintenance costs 
Quality control in production work 
A degree in statistics, mathematics, economics or other subjects 
involving formal training in statistics, or a posl-graduate 
qualification in statistics is required. 

The starting salary scale is £2445 to £2960 p.a. | 

British Railways operate a contributory pension scheme and have 
errangements with many employers for the preservation of 
pensions. Valuable free and reduced rate travel facilities available 
to staff and families. 

Applications, quoting reference S.9, giving age and full particulars 
of education, qualifications and experience should be ser>t.,to: 
Establiahmont Officer, General Meneger's Office, 

British Reilweye, L.M.R., Euston House, Evershbit Street, 
London, N.W.l. 


T 






appointments 


jolverslty of Cambridge 

^ARTMSNT of APPUBO ECONOICICS 

0 nediate Research Vacancies, 

.t^the eeottomlc effaeu of the MlMtlvo 
Mloyment tax on service Industries 
A^lloanis should nomutlly have at 
^ s tecond'Class honours degree in 
nomici or a related aubjeet. They should 
MS the earUeai date at which 
^ Mke up appointment, and give their 
Su^allty, date of birth and other 
flsonal detalla, their academic 
ttlUlcations, experience and research 
ureste. together with the names of two 
Applications should reach the 
. Department of Applied 

Sfdgwlek Avenue, Oambrtdge, 
J anuary. 19g» 

Diversity of Durbam 

university preposes to mate an 

."ladldates mese research interests are 
mathsmatloal statlstlea or probaUUtr 
jsory, or In any llehl of appUMthm of 
tfiUitiet will he considered. Prior 
i^enoe of Daivcrslty teaching is not 
^dcred saiential. 

Thi appotetment will date from April 1. 
968, or sura later date as may be 
tfrangra The salary 'will be at an 
ipproprlate point on the Readers’ acale 
Uwi X £10B^,41S p.a ), together with 
embershlp of F.8 8D 
Appllcattons (three coplea). giving the 
sues of not more than three referees. 
ihQuld be sent not later than February 
iM, to the Registrar and Secretary, 

Old Bhlre Hall, Durham, from whom 
urther particulars may be obtained 


|riie University of 
lianchester Institute 
of Science and Technology 

Department of 
Management Sciences 

rofesior Roland 8mlth-^oe Hyman 
Professor of Marketing 

^pplteations are invited from suitably 
ualiAed graduates in Bconomirs or 


<imRE8HXP ZN ECONOMICS. 

Ihe person appointed would be expected 
> develop research and teaching In 
•irkette at undergraduate and 
mteraduate^ levels 

This would Imply an Interest In one 
I nrare of the lolTowing specialist aress: 
industrial or market struetures, demand 
OothPhuy pnelng policy, produpt 
dlitrltauilon •truetures or coneumer * 
behaviour and income distribution, 
pctterns 

Cummenclng salaiy according to 
juiliflcBilons and experience within the 
blowing scales 

Lertuier £1.470-£a.e30 

Assistant Lecturer* £1,108-£1.140 
Superannuation under the Federated 
wlem lor Universities 
Appliratlon forms and conditions of 
ippolntment may be obtained from the 
iiiristrar. The University of Manchester 
Mtitute of Science and Technology, 

‘•(•kville Street, Mancheeter 1. to whom 
ompleted forms should be retut ned bv 
muary 12, 1B6I 



University College of 
I Rbodesla 

^plleattons invited for (a) Senioi 
^tureshlp , (b) Uctureship or (c) 
{•obureraip in LTONOMICS 
wcloMnsd regarding secondment 
or other special arrangemente Salary 
a.620-£3.480 pa. 

^rally passages Sabbatical and 

Detallad applieatlras <e copies) niming 
by 2^ January. 1MB to 
inter-Unlversfty Oouncll, 33 Brtiford Place, 
London, W.C l , from whom particulars 
are tbtalnable 

Leicester Regional College 
of Teobnology 

I^ulred in School of Business and 
Managmnt Studies 

(or Lecturer) , in economics. 

Steuld have academic or professional 
duajiflcatlons, and suitable experience 
Saluy (under review) , (i) £2,380—£2.600 
p a (2) £2,140—£2,380 p.a or £l,B9B— 

ke-adyertieement Further details and 
application form from Registrar, 


The University of 
Manchester 
Manchester, 13 

Research Fellowship in 
Economic Statistics 

Applications invited lor ihe above post, 
tenable tor one year with possible 
extension to two Salary range £1.470- 
£8,630 p a with approved research 
expenses Access to facilities of Manchester 


Computing Laboratory Application forms 
(returnable os soon at poaalble and in any 


case not later than March 7. 1M8) from 
the Regletrar Quote ref 188/67/E 


University of Natal 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

DURBAN 

Senior Research Fellow or 
Research Assistant 

AppUcaUone are invited from suitably 
quallfted persons for appointment to the 
above-mentioned posts 
The salary scales attached to the posts 

^’IkinOR REBBAROK FELLOW — 

R3.000 X 180—R4,800 (at the new rate of 
exchange Rl.716 m £lstg) 

In addlUon an annual vacation bonus 
of up to R300 is payable subject to 
(tevernment Regulations 
Thb commencing salary will be dependent 
on the quallftcatlons and/or axperlenee of 
the eueeeaeful applicant However, in the 
rase of a Research Assiatantship it will 
not exceed R4,6B0 in 1068 
Further particulars of the post and of 
the concomitant amenities such as 
travelling expenses on flrst appointment, 
pension, medical aid, staff bursary and 
housing loan schemes , long leave 
conditions, etc . are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. Pall 
MaU London. SWl 
Applications, on the prescribed form, 
must be lodged not later than 
leth January, 1888 


Pig Industry 
Development 
Authority 

Invites applications from 

Graduates 

for a post in the Headquarters 
Economies Section The analytla 
of economic data and preparation 
of reports offer the bucLvssful 
candidate an oiwtunUy to 
develop Interests In agricultural 
economics 

A knowledge of economics and '’or 
agriculture is desirable The salary 
Is £900-£i 296 with commencing 
salary to be arranged according to 
age and expenenre Further 
particulars and application form 
may be obtained from Establish¬ 
ment Officer, 15, Ridgmount street, 
London. W C1 


University of Birmingham 

g^IgjfV : MOORDB AND aTATISnOS 


ApplleiMons are invited (or the poet of 
RECORDS AND STATISTICS (S^FFICER 
In the Reglatry Tte Miaon appointed^ 
will be reepoaslbte fur etmral student 
records and production of nlatad 
sutisHoal information, including data for 
the University of Birmlnihiun 
iMocatIqnal Survey e^ch u Inveatlgatlng 
the academic periormuof of students 


iMaoatIqnal Survey e^ch u inveatlgatlng 
the aeteemlo periormuoe of students 
He will be in rharips a a Btnall data 
processing section with punched card 
equipment, and will work in close 
asswlatton with tho Computer Services 
University. 

^ndidates iheultt have a Unlveieity 
degree, and adEnnntstratlvc experience is 
desirable Experience in systems analysis 
and computer prugrammlng also would 
be an adyantage. but la not essential 

Si^ry in wale between £1.470 and 
£2,270. F8SU. 

Applicatlone (3 oralM) naming two 
referees should be sent not later than 
Slat December. 1967 to the Registrar. 
Univeralty of Birmingham, P O Box 383. 
Birmingham 15 from whom further 
particulars can be obtained 


pace 
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with Japan*s' 
ever-expanding economy. 
Our specialized 
knowledge 
could be the hey 
to your entry. 

You are invited , 
to utilize 
our facilities. 

SAITAMA BANK 


Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Mam Office* 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO. 
Telex: TK 2811. Other offices: 123 in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM /MAY BE IN FRANCE 


CRtolT DU NORD 


LILLE, 28 Place Rihour 


P^l^ 59, Bid. Hauwiwnn 


350 Branchet 
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Team up with 

ITSUBISHI 



Around the world, around the clock, there is 
always a Mitsubishi expert to assist you in 
business introductions, banking procedures 
and business problems peculiar to japan 

Businefsmen. Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for information 
concerning your business in Japan 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help 
serve you and your clients 


A 


MITSUBISHI BANK 

Naai Offlei: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan Cakla kiitm BANKMITSUBISHI 
Ovirtaat Offieia: New York, Los Angeles Leatfoa iraaeb: 7, Birchin Lane. 
London EC 3, England Correspoadtit baiks loeated arauad the werld 


Who made Mrs.Smithera 
an expert in Japanese 
exchange regulations? 




Mrs. Smithers didn’t know a yen from 
a hen and didn’t want to, until a large 
estate with Japan interests became hers. 
Problem solved by one visit to Mitsui 
Bank’s Office. 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance. 

■ World wide connections for 91 years. 
Bl Fullest coverage throughout Japan 

—extensive associations with ail key 
segments of Japanese industry. 

HEAD OFFICE YURAKUCHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
LoM||m Sratieh* 35 Klnx StrMt, London,E C 2, England 
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INVESTMENT 

ADVICE 

and 

MANAGEMENT 

for Continehtal European 
and Dollar Accounts 

Pension Funds and 
Other Institutional Portfolios, 
and Private Portfolios 
with Mlnlnfun MarKM Value of $ 5CX)CXX) 


EUROFINANCE 


9. AVENUE HOCHE - PARIS - FRANCE* 

Associated Banks In Amsterdam, Brussels. 
Chicago, Frankfurt, London. Lisbon, Madrid, 
Milan, New York. Paris, Pittsburgh, 

San Francisco, Stockholm, Zurich 

* oontaot A. dfi Jatay. Director 




WORLD SUGARS. 0 0 

Last year, we anticipated tile January ^67 lows and the 
recovery* that foilowed. We wete prepared for the sub¬ 
sequent February decline, and advised of later substan¬ 
tially higher prices during April-June. In May and 
Ji;ine, we warned of coming big collapse in prices to 
. Ahgust-September levels and the recent rise. 



The February 1967 , high was forecast well in advance, 
as well as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later 
in 3 rd quarter. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for 
so many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price 
projections on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, 
sugar, cocoa ... 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currentl y scndn g a number of the worW*s 
tora cst comorations. “ An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 



J. Carvel Lange 

InternationfU, Inc. 

SubiMlary of Induitrial Comm^ity Corp. 

122 lost 42nii St, Noir Vork, N.Y. 10017 
Cibit Addrisi: ECONOCRAM. Codt; ACME 


Look- 

The Antiquary, that superb de 
luxe Scotch Whisky so appre¬ 
ciated by those who know, has 
a striking new bottle. What a 
pleasure to pour from it for your 
friends at home, or see it lifted 
for your benefit from the gantry 
Df a bar. 


)■ ft W. HARDIE LIMlTrd • EDINBURGH 




JJIPAN CONTINUING ITS 
ECONOMIC i GROWTH 

In which long-term induitrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of JapOA with ftinds derived (torn the iiiuance of bank 
debentufoi, Is playing an important lole. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into huainoik connections 
with Japanese films. And you will profit ftomohr broad knowl- 
^ edge and rich experience of long-term financing In Japan. 



"iOM-nMl CRBOT BMM 07 JAPAN, LTD. 

'Head OffiSw: Otamochi. Tokyo, lopon Coble Address- “LTCBANK TOKYO" 

New York Represefrtotwe Office: 20 EMchonge Place. New York, N.Y, 10005, U.S.A. 
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when you’re dealing with 
an old friend 



We’ve been 3oing business in London ever since 
1911, when Suzuki & Co., Nissho’s predecessor set 
up an office there. It now has 44 staff members. 
Over the years, we’ve developed a growing circle 
of British friends in many lines of business. The 
resulting friendship and mutual trust has made do¬ 
ing business a pleasure. 











- 






Nissho is the only Japanese trading company to 
play an active role in Japan’s First Atomic Power 
Industry Group (FAPIG), a consortium of firms 
formed to build Japan’s Cist iiucleai powej- plant. 
Nissho’s London office helped arrange the technical 
agreement between FAPIG and the British consor¬ 
tium G.E.Cr-Simon Carves. It also arranged for the 
purchase of the reactor core and related equipment 
from the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 

There’s little in the world of international trade 
that Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, 
ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, foodstuffs, sundries 
r. . the list is nearly endless. No matter what your 
line of business, and whether you’re interested in 
commodUy trarmetions, buying, selling, three-way 
trade, or cooperative ventures, may we invite you 
to become our friend and business associate. 

Q«nar«l Importars a ExporMr* 

1HE IHS$H0 caim 


Loidti Offict: 40 iitligliall St,. Laidai E.C. 2 Til: MTliiul 4IB1/0 Hui Offlis: Higaihi ku, OSfika. Japan Cable Address: NISSHOCONY OSAKA 
Tekfi Offlfl: CJiuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan GaMe Address: NISSHOCOffY TOKYO Ovarian Onieli Offleii; Loi Angeles. New York. Toronto, Sao Paulo. 
Buenos Aires. Paris. Johannesburg, Bombay, Singapore, Sydney, and 50 other major tdties throughout the world. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


■MTISH FUNDS 


EMchaqHar 6*i% 
Savlfift Bondi 1% 
Exchaquar 6^4% 
Britifh Elaccrk 1% 
Saving! Bondi 3% 
Bmim Elaaric 
Rmdln|j6*i% 

Brickh Tranipoit 1% 
Funding 4% 

Trauury 
Funding 6% 

Brieiih Gm 
T rmiury 
War Loan 3*t% 
Coniolf2<t% 



Priea. 

Price. 

Nat Rad. 

GrottRad. 







Dac. 

Dec 

Yield. 

Yield, 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 

Last week's 

This week's 

Groai Running 


1967 

13. 

1967 

Dec 13. 
19676 

Dac. 13. 

1967 



pricas 

prices 

Yield % 

1969 

9B*is 

98*4 


s. d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Amax HoMlngs Inc. 6*4% 

1982 

93-'t 

92»4-3'4 

6 74 


8 3 

7 12 

3 

Australia 6*djS 

1982 

98*4-9*1 

98*1-9 

660 

1960-70 

BB*** 

88*114 


0 7 

7 

13 

6 / 

British Petrolaum 6*4% 

Calanasa lot. Finance Co. 6**% 

1978 

97*4-8 

97'*-*4 

6 94 

1971 

97’i4 

fPtt 


9 5 

7 

II 

8 

1982 

97*4-8*4 

97*4-8 

694 

1968-73 

81 <4 

8CPs 


0 10 

7 

II 

10/ 

Chevron Overseas Rnance 6*i% 

1972 

. 99*4-»4 

98-S 

6 25 

196S-7S 

75's 

74**i4 


0 4 

7 10 

8/ 

Danmark 6*4% 

1982 

96»*-7'i 

96*i.-7*4 


1976-79 

TOfe 

70'i 


6 4 

7 

5 

11 

Erlkibarg Mekanlska Verkstads 6^4% 

1982 

97*4-8*4 

97*1-8*4 

6 72 

1985-87 

91'a 

9IS 


8 9 

7 

8 

5/ 

European Inv. Bank 6't% (Sept IS) 

1982 

97-'. 

97**4 

6 68 

1978-88 

55'i» 

5S»)4 


16 4 

7 

3 

7/ 

C.E.C.A. 6's% (Oct 1) 

1987 

97*1-8 

97*1-98 

6 67 

1960-90 

94’i 

94S 


6 5 

5 

1 

3 

lyBJC, 6% 

1987 

91 *-*4 

9M4 

6 59 

I99S-98 

93’.. 

93S 

, 4 

7 2 

7 

7 

4/ 

N^IIISealMd 6S% * 

1982 

92*1-3*4 

91*4-2*1 

7 63 

1993 

86*4 

86 


8 2 

7 

6 

II 

1986 

96-»4 

96*4-7 

6 75 

1990-95 

52 

SIS 


12 9 

7 

0 

5/ 

Olivetti 6*4% 

1982 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*4 

6 98 

200B-I2 

TBS 

TBS 


6 8 

7 

4 10/ 

Philips Int. Rnance S.A. 6'i% 

Procter B Gambia Int. Co. 6’«% 

1979 

97*4-8 

97*1-98 

6 67 

alter 1952 

48^4 

48**i4 


4 7 

7 

4 


1982 

98-'t 

97*4^4 

6 65 


34»s* 

34*4 


4 4 

7 

3 


Renault 6*4% 

1982 

97*r4 

97*1-8 

6 92 


Inia Beonomlat Exlal Indtoteor 



Pricas. 1967 

Ordimsry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield. 

Pricas, 

1967 

j^»l00) 

Neon 

dote 

YieM 

Bu^gm 

11,302 

High 

Low 

Bcocka 

Dec. 

13, 1967 

on 

De& 

13 

High 

Low 


491 0 

491-5 

4-96 

57/6 

«/3 

Sun Alliance 

53/6 

+3d 

5 0 

141*1 

84 

77 

493 0 

490-7 

4-S7 

11,453 

123 

94 

Talsho Mar. B F. 

Y.IN 

-^2 

5 3 

118-4 

72 

.. 8 

487-9 

488-4 

4-60 

I0;I29 

157 

120 

Tokle Marina 

Y.I39 

+ 1 

4-0 

148 

96 

II 

492-3 

493-9 

4-56 

a726 

% 

X 

Vahlda A Gen 

«/» 

-9d 

2 8 

123*1 

81*1 

.. 12 

494-2 

497-9 

4-52 

I0JS3 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.4560 

-15 

3-0 

180 

109*1 

13 

500 4 

502-7 

4-49 

11.320 







198 9 

153-1 


Changa Ylald. 
on Dac 

waak 13 


High Low 


1100 704 

110.190 aioio 

S4/» 43/9 

X ttm 

Sf sr* 

3* f 

0 f%* Cyt 

'i i 


10-9 Movambar 22) 
’2*2 (hbruary 28) 


Banka B Othor Fli 
Algamana Bk. 
AmMardam*Rot. 
Auit« N.Z. Bk. 

B. da Soc. Gan. 

B. of Amarla 
B. of Iraland 
B. of Montreal 
B. of N.S. Walai 
B. of Saocland 
B. Bruxallai 
B. da Paris P.B. 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 
Bowmakar 
Can. imp. Com. 
Chartarad Bank 
Chartarhousa Grp. 
Chasa Manhatun 
Commarzbank 
Credit Comclal. 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Cradlttniult 
Dauttcha Bank 
Drasdnar Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
HMI, Samuel 
Hongk’g. B Sh. 
Kaysar Ullmann 
Klalnwort Ban. 
Kradlatbank 
Kundankradit 
Lambert L’Ind. 
Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 
Martins 
Mediobanca 
Marcantlla Crad. 
Mercury Sea. 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat. B Grindhyt 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Set. 

Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Craditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sctlnd. 
Schr^ars 
Sedate General 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swill Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Oom. Tst. 
Waatmlnscar 'B' 


Alltant Versich. 
Ass. G a n arall 
Comm. Union 
Eula Sur 
Equit. B Law Life 
Gan. Accident 
Guardian 
L^BGanaral 
Mac. Nadriandn. 
Noithn. B Empl. 
PaaH 
PhoaniK 
Prudential *A' 
Royal 

Royal Exchaoia 


Price. Chang! 

Doc. on 

13. 1967 weak 


Fr.S.19IS 4 105 
%WI +4 


110/6 +3/9 

80 /- +m 

Fr.B.I3,775+2U 
75/9* +1/- 

Fr.355 -2 

Fr.S.239S +70 
Fr.S.3600 4 ISO 
4^6 '9d 

|7/-« -T^d 
74/9 +9d 


I7<3S 454 

10^1 80 2 


Broworlaap BCc. 

Allied Brawariei I6j 

Bass. Charringeen I4j 

Boll N.V. FI. 

Courage. B. B S. 24| 

Dlstillars 24j 

Distill. Seagrams S3i 

Guinness 73i 

Halnaken %i 

IDV 24i 

Nat. Dlstillars 831 

Scottish B Nawc. 64) 

Showering! 40j 

Sth. African Br. 82^ 

Truman, Hanbry. 3lj 

Watnay. Mann 17) 

Whitbread 'A* 9/( 

Building B Building Mai 
Assoc. Portland 57j 

BPB Industries 26) 

Cementation 11) 

Cimants Laferge Fr. 

Clmltarles Briq. Fr. 

R. Cosuin 17) 

Ctittall-Hope BM 

Eng. China Clays 43) 

Int. Painu 19 

ItalcamantI L.i 

J. Laing ‘A’ 18) 

London Brleh 17^ 

MariayTile 19) 

Radland HIdgs. 22^ 

Rugby Portland 20] 

Tarmac 4% 

Taylor Woodrow 25j 

Vaneita 4/4 

G. Wimpay 37; 

Catering, Hotala, Bic. 
Assoc, Brit. Pic. 37; 

ATV ’A’ 40 

Butlln*! Su 

CBS SK 

Fortes W 17; 

Granada ‘A* 47; 

Grand Matrop. 14; 

Lyons 'A' 53] 

hfecea 'A* 15) 

Rank Organ. 48) 

Trust Houses 12) 

Cfcomicala 

ANIC L.I 

Albright B W. I9j 

Amar. Cyanamid. |2< 

Badlscha Anilln D.! 

Bayer D. 

Borax DaM. 23) 

CIBA (Basia) Fr. 

Dow 88( 

Dupont Sl‘ 

Flsons ^ 

Ganaral AnHlne fX 

Hoachit 0.; 

Hoffmn-La Rocha Fr. 

ICI Stt 

Laporta Inds. 29) 

Monsanto 20 

Montacatinl-Edis. L.I 

Norsk KMrp. % 

Rhone Fbulanc Fr. 

St. Gobain Fr. 

Takeda Chasnlcal Y,l 

CoaliflOBl 
Arbod ft. 

Bathfeham ^ 13 

Broken Hill f^ty. U 

Danain Ingwy. ft, 

Finsidar U 

Galianklrchpnar % 

Grangaabarg U 


Hoasch 
Hoogovan 
Mannasmann 
Rhalnitahl 
Thysian Huatta 
Uglna Kuhiman 
Union Steel S.A. 

U.S. Steel 
Usinor 

Blactrical Bi Radio 

A.E.G. 

A. E.I. (Non Ass'n). 
ASEA 

Am. Tal. B Tel. 

B. I.CC. 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 
English Electric 
L.M. Ericcion 'B' 
Gan. Eiactric 
Gan. Eiactric Co. 
Gan. Tal. B Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover 'A' 

I.B.M. 

LC.T. 

Int. Tel. B Tel. 

Machinas Bull 

Matsushita 

C. A. Parsons 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plaisay 

RCA 

Radio Rentals 
Rediffuslon 
A Reyrolla 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Waitinhte. El. 

Engineering 
Acrow 'A' 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Englnrg. 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohan 600 
Coventry Gauga 
Davy Ashmora 
Deka M^l 
Damag 

Edwards High V. 
B.EIIIOCC 
Rrth Cleveland 
Guest, K. BN. 
Gutaheffngs. H. 

Hoad Wrlghtion 
Alfred Herbert 

l. M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kuliagar <B’ 

m. a!n. 

Mather B Platt 
Metal Bex 
MkiubMil Heavy 
NomnOudbla 
Pachln^ 

Ran^ 

Sardc “' 

Simon Enging. 
SfcefluBalMI. 
Stavaley Ind. 

John Thompson 
Tuba Invasimts. 
Vkkars 

Thai. W. Ward- 
Wellman Eng. 


Stock Prices and TIaldi compiled with help from Manra. Vickers da Coitt B Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fanner B Smith; Yamal^l **9''t*^ Undon B ^nty Saortkles. Ltd. (Formerly G. I 

riald in brackats Is on Mracam dividand. • Ex dMdenH. Ex eapiteliaaclon. 1 Ex rtgho. t Ex alL (f) Flat ylaid. (h) Alter Zambian tax. (0 To latest date. (n) Interim slnci 
|Tha net redemption yields allow for tax et 8i» 3d. In 6; > , 
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5 36 

M/M 

IO/4*i 

4I4S 

8IH 

37"ii 

tH: 

39/IO't 

M,QS0 
^ ' 


M/S'* 

SO 

56^ 

ISM 

631 

26/4't 

40/3 

3014 


JT 




56/6 46/- 

M/6'« I I/2'4 


II '’ 

30/6 

34/6 


l8/5*« 

42 

20/9 

26/6 


20/SU I S/6 

48/- 33/3 

30S 23*4 

55U 43<i 

23/Vt 16/9 

48/6 
41/9 
27/- 
4S/6 


37/- 

11 ^ 
31/3 

6/- 
47}!'* 

I.' 

16/4*1 

r 

2^ Ih 

27/3 15/3 

M/T’t 8/- 

14/IVt 11/3 

is^ tm 

240 
r6SP* 
4S/- 


9/4** 

39/10'* 

71/3 

48/6 

20/3 

33/I'* 

11/8*4 

16/4** 

20/3 

13/- 

618 25 

S2/6 


saar 


AUl«d Suppllvn 
A*pr»>NMM 
Am. Bric. Fbodt 


Avon Preducti 
Bonehnin Group 


Brit. Cocei A Ch. 
Brit. Drug Hm. 
Brook* Bond *B' 
Cel|.*Ailmollv* 
CelTSvfM- MT. 
Exprui Dry. ‘A' 
Fitch Lovolf 

$•‘*7 , 


G*n*nt f 
Giixo 


Llibiga 

UOroil 

Nk. Canning 
N«mI* 
P*rrl*r 


Ranlta>Hovli 
Rackin A Colm. 
Roil Group 


13/3 

10/10** 

25/- 

10/6*4 

29/I0** 


SmRiu’ Food 
Spllltri 
Tate A Lyle 
UnlgiM 
Unlfcvar 
Unilever NV , 
United BlKUlti 

Motore, Aircraft 

Britlih Motor 

Cecerpliler Tract. 

Chryiler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Doivty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynemla 
Gen. Mti. (Un.) 

Ha^?fldd*l«y 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 


Doc. 


44/6 

32/- 

lor 
10^ 

II. 

so/I** 
FrJtiS 

36/6 

IA4-42 

I0/I0*a 

10/l«a 

Fr:s.4i45 

168^ 

t34*t 

83/6 

848 

38/7** 

14/1** 

Fr.l325 

L7935 

51/6 

Fr.S.25l5 
Fr.l3S 8 

191 

28/6 

"L 

26/9 

13/- 

34/9 

14/3 

47/6 

190/- 

2 »/- 


+W 

ti /* 


J. 

Maaaey Ferguaon 
Michelln *8^ 
NlcMn Motor 
Peugeot 
Plrolii-Spa 
Rolii-Royce 
Root*! Mtra. ’A’ 
Smitha Indust. 
Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 


12/5*4 

Idd** 

$55** 

Fr.103 

45/3 

$49H 

44/3 

40/6 

Y.I2I 

70/9 

Fr.724 
Y.202 
Fr.l25 8 
L.388S 

18/9 

Kr.lSO 


+9 

ly- 

"Jld 

12/3 
+ l'td 
+’* 

-0 40 
+ I0'*d 
+2*4d 
+60 

+ l»# 

in* 

- 0-2 

-I 

+ l*ad 

'■•ad 
-6d 
I 3d 
+ 4'id 
I 3d 
h3d 
-4*.d 

+3d 

+3d 

f2 

-'a 

-7 

2*s 

+9d 

+6d 

-69 

+7*id 

„|*4 

iie 

X ^' 

+2/6 

-3d 

-I** 

-5 

-3 

-120 
-3d 
+ l*ad 

f9d 

Ti'i 

3 


Westland 

17/- 

1 1/9 

-i2*4d 

Wllmot-Breeden 

12/0*4 

Office Equip., Photo 

Canon Comers 

'y.94 


Eastmin Kodak 

$l44*s 

-1% 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.J538 

6 

Gestetnor *A’ 


+9d 

OllvattI PrIv 

- 106 

Ozalld 

27/- 

-3d 

Xerox 

$300*4 

8*1 

Paper A Publlahing 
Bowator Paper 

52/- 

4*td 

British Printing 

BunzI Pulp A P 

15/3 1 

6d 

30/6* 

6d 

Crown Zeller. 

$44% 

*8 

DRG 

Financial Nows 

26/- 

31/6 

I'sd 

Int. Publishing 
Longmans Gp. 'A* 
Madman fil. P. 

is/io*s 

+'4*.d 

fci 

+1^ 

McGrtw Hill 

$4P. 

-1*. 

News of the WId. 

17/3 

... 

Reed Paper 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

38/r* 

M/6 

+ I0’sd 


Thomaon Organ, 
Wiggins Teap* 


45/6 


Capital A Counties 
City Centre Prp. 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. 'A' 

Land Securitiet 
Lon. Cty. Phold. 

Lon. March. Secs. 
Metropolitan Eu A 
St. Martins 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobilalrc 
Stock Conversn. 

Airllnoa A Shipping 


8/- 

36/1** 

61/4*** 

f^fo** 

I0/T»* 

Ptyl^ 

17/10** 

12/1** 

L.605 

47/- 


Brlt. A Comm. 
Cammall Laird 
Cunard 
Furneu Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
n Air Unei 


Japan A 
KLM 


Ocean Steamship 


23/- 

27/1** 

11/7*1 

13/6 

L 

FIJI79 


+6d 

+3/9 


-l*nl 

-l**d 

^l/4*» 

- 1/3 

-6d 

-9d 

"-3d 

-I'sd 

+025 

-1/9 


+ 1/3 

■"7*td 

-3d 

:Z- 

-10 

+3.7 

-14*. 

+ 1/10** 


YliM 

Otc 

13 


1- l* 

I:; 

11 

27 

6'7 

3- 8 
31 . 
41 

2 6 

4*6 
3 9 
0 9 
3 5 

2- 3 
2 2 

2 9 

3 9 

4- 9 

12 

4'5 

16 

2"4 

5- 6 
40 
6 4 

3 9 
0 5 
50 
5 7 
4-9 
2 6 

3- 1 

4 5 


4- 0 

2 7 

3 6 

4 7 

3 0 

4 0 
4 I 
3 7 
3-6 
16 
3 5 

2- 7 

5- 4 
2-8 
5-0 
3 3 

3- 6 

i -‘6 

3 7 

4 3 
2 6 
4 8 

4- 2 
2 6 
4-6 

2 7 

3 3 

4 6 


5 3 

1 5 

3 2 

2 0 
2 3 

4 2 
0 3 


5 7 
4-9 
2 0 
5 0 

5 I 
4-4 

6 6 
3-5 

b"9 

g 

6 7 
4 4 


4 4 

4-1 

49 

2 3 

3 6 

5 9 

3- 7 

4- 1 

5- 0 

<:.!> 

10 


4-4 

51 
7-4 
7 7 


Prices, 1967 

High Lm 

I6*« 23*. 

31/4*a 23/ 

89*4 SO*. 


i 

60/10** 

45/- 


R. .A O. Oefd. 
Swan. Hunter 
Svrlsaalr (Bearer) 
TWA 


Boott Pure Drug 
Brit. Horn* Sera. 


Dec 
13.1967 
$23** 

1 !^ 

Fr.S.I055 

850*4 


+H 

+S 


Montague Bi 
Dabenhama 


G. T. A. A P. 
GUS ‘A‘ 

Houm of Fraaer 
Innovation 
Int. Scores 
Karatadt 
Kaufhof 
La Radoute 
La Rlnaaeente 
Marks A Spenear 
Montumary W. 
Myar emporium 
Nackerman 
Nouvelias Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A' 


22/7*1 

20/n* 

25/6 

w 


+ 2 *. 

+ l**d 
-6d 
+ 1/6 
+3d 
--II 6 

lit 


'S«h,. 


Seers Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Taxtilas, ClotMng 
A.K.U. 


Burlington 
Calico Printers 
CarrlngMn A D. 
Coau, nna. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sewing Cot. 
Snia Viscose Priv. 
Stevens, J. P. 
Teijin 

Tom Rayon 
Viyella Int. 

WMt Riding W. 


\taJ6* 

Fr.iaO 

26/8*4* 

25/6 

18/9 

FI1S8-9 

24/6 

$38*4 

ij/IO's* 

55/9 

SS. 

Y.78 

Y.108 

11/11*4 

50 

10/9 


42*4d 
+6d 
+ 7«*d 

+ 1-3 
+6d 
- I*b 
-7*.d 
-l*td 

tis 

tin 

-I 


-4/- 


B.E.T ’A’ Defd. 
British Asseu 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Glob* Tel. A T 
Industrial A Gen. 
Interunle 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeeo 
Rolinco 
Witan Inv. 


66 /- 

24/9 

21/1*. 

20/9 

21/9 

36/9 

PI. 183 

19/2*4 

Flia4-4 

FI,2I7*. 

29/7*. 


Yield 

Dae. 

13 

1- 7 

6*4 

S-6 

2- 7 
\9 

2-8 
3 1 

4- 4 

5 0 
3>5 

6 5 
19 

5- 4 
2 9 
5-8 

3- 4 


20/9 

-iVd 

6-6 

Fr.B,2300 

-10 

... 

13/6 

44*id 

4 0 

k 

1 1 + 

2 4 
2 5 
2-0 

L366 

-7-75 

2-0 

42/4% 

... 

3-7 

$21% 

-*4 

4 6 

$A^-n 

-0 08 

... 

%346 

-2 

3-8 

^.260 

-7*. 

1-5 


3 2 

3- 4 
3 3 
2-1 
1-7 

5- 4 
5 3 

6 - 2 

/I 

8- 4 
5-5 

4- 8 

5- 5 

5- 7 

‘J:? 

9- 0 

6- 5 
6-3 
6-2 
3-7 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 

100/6 

XfJ! 

4 0 

Carreras 'B' 

SM. 

6 0 

Gallaher 

18/6 


7-5 

Imperial Tebac. 

72/3 

+ l/» 

6-0 

Rembrandt 

73/6 

+ 1/6 

2 9 

Utllltloe/llalla 
Canadian ^Ific 

$C.57% 

-1% 


Chubu 

Y.665 

-5 

7-5 

Cbugeku 

Y.690 

• 10 

7 3 

Cons. Edison 

$31*. 

-»4 

5 7 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2470 

+ 16 

5-1 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I692 

+6 

5-9 

KanMi Elec. P. 

Y.665 

-4 

7-5 

R.W.E. 

%433 

-4 

3 2 

Tokyo Gas 

^103 


5 8 

Invost. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 

34/10*1 

-H7*«1 

2-9 

Atlas Elec. 

20/- 

-I'sd 

3 3 


I/- 

+ l/4't 
■M'ld 
'4d 
I 3d 
4**d 
10-5 

+ 1 4 

■i-9d 


5 3 

2 5 
3-4 
2-8 

3 3 
3 9 
4.9 

3- 9 

4- 3 
0 9 

2-4 


Priaas. 1967 
High Low 


Sr ^ 

HUW 


370- 

15/3 

32/- 

31/- 

Uh 

ll/4*t 

13/7*. 

iO/9 

33/9 

i. 

^h 

121 

82/6 

I20*s 

93** 

185 

12/6*4 

26/9 

657 

71/3 

69/6 

210 

76 

49 

2218 

£22*e 

54^10*1 

64*! 

69^ 

82*4 


260 

■St* 

u/t 

U 

37/7*i 

r“ 

'll 

76*4 

119 

IQ/I*t 

17/1*. 

Il/I0*t 

19/4*. 

X* 

??/. 


r LMuida 
liadE.P. 


Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygon 
British Ro^ 
Cope Allman 
Da U Rue 
Datgaty 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inehcape 
Cltoh 


Litton Industries 
Mlnneca M. A M. 
Mittul 


Sears'A' 

Staatley 
Thos. THIing 
Turner A Ncwall 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 


29/41* 

'T' 

To^ 

13/1 *a 
IO/4*s 

% 

y% 

79/6 

8109 

894*. 

Y.I26 

10/3 

22 /- 

VI: 


ti 

-l*sd 


t?!«6 13 


+ l*sd 

+9d 

+9d 

+4*td 

+4*id 

+6d 

+3d 

-9d 

it'f 

■f2*4 
+ 1 
-l*id 

-9d 

+3d 


65 

5 1 

4- 6 

6 I 
5 7 
47 
5 4 
60 
2 4 

4 7 

5 3 
26 

1-4 

56 
62 

57 

5- 0 
5 4 


'S' 

fjfc- 

29ofl 

130/- 

153/9 


513 

Aquitaine 

Brit. Petroleum 

Fr.S99 

HO 

59/- 

66/3 


Burmeh Oil 

68/6 

42/9 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.l6l 

-3 

58*4 

Gulf OH 

$75*4 

— *1 

39*4 

Mobil OH 

$43% 

H% 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2070 

... 

£14% 

Royal Dutch 

£22*. 

+*• 


Shell Transport 
Stan. OH Calif. 


^\r 

47*. 

Scan. OH Indiana 

$54 

+1*. 

60 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$64% 

-'i 

68*. 

Texaco Inc. 

Gold Minaa—niiB 

$$i*s 

nee 

1*. 


+2/1'. 5-8 

-IV 4 2 

+4*ol ... 

+ 1/9 3-8 


n 

3 9 
29 
4-6 
4-2 
3 6 
3 9 
40 
3 5 
5 3 
3 3 


57». 

11/3 

53 

46/6 

65^ 

£19*4 

93*t 

II7»4 

51% 

17/4*. 

Sr, 

59** 

11 to 

76/- 

S, 

33/1*. 

4/6*4 

17/6 

3/4** 


*4 

£l5**i. 

21/1*. 

l05/4>* 

91/10*. 

17b/- 

8l/i0*i 

75/- 

25 

2387-5 

42*4 

19/4*1 

47/3 

£11*14 

82 

83*4 

36*4 

5/11*4 

k 

44 

36/9 

30/6 

51/6 

55/6 

500 

43/- 

2/4*1 

49/- 

27/4*4 

3/2*4 


Ashsntl 

OFsrr 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 
Cons. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 
Rand Selection 
Union Corpn. 

MlnoiA Motali 

Alcan Alum. 


12/6 

?8S/9 

162/6 

290/- 

130/- 

153/9 


|-6d 

+3/- 
+6/10** 
+ 12/6 

-♦■16/3 


?>. 
3 I 
2 3 

2- 9 
5 I 

2 7 

3 5 

3- 4 


Amar. Met. Cllm. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 


C.A.S.T. 

Cens'd Tin Smelters 
De Beers Defd. 
Faloonbrldge 
Inter. Nickel 


Lonrho 
Mount Isa 
Penarreya 
R^Mids Metals 

Rhekana 
Roan Sel. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Union Minlerc 
Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plaiicatlona, Etc 
Assam Cons'd. 
Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Highinds. A Low. 
Jetui 

Plantation Holdgi. 


|C.27*i 

Fr.S.3250 

849 

7/1*. 

$47*. 

38/9 

65/- 

£19*4 

8C.88*4 

8114** 

842% 

17/4*. 

41/- 

Fr.79-8 

$48*. 

95/6 

38/3 

81/- 

118/- 

Fr.B.III0 

66/6 


sr 

30/3*4 

3/3% 

15/9* 

2/4*. 


- 60 
*4 

I'id 

-♦% 

+2/9 
+5/. 
+ 1 
+ l’4 

- 1*4 
“♦*. 

+ 1/9 

Zti 

3*. 

■I 5/3 

-1/3 

+3/6 

15 /- 

170 

6d 


-6d 

9d 


22 

3 9 
15 8 
5 3 
5 I 
5-4 

4 I 


47 
6 0 

19 
1 I 
18-3 
10 36 
3 3 
3-1 
14-86 


13 0 
12-6 
II I 

15-6 


Mon«y MarliGt Indicators 

Sterling took the worst trade figuraa in Britiah history without 
wincing, but the forward discount widened appradsbly on the 
weak and the annual intaroat cost of covering rose to 3| per 
cant. This, plus a i-point rise in thrae-montha Euro-dollar de- 
poalt ratal puahad the covered arbitrage margin in New York'a 
favour on awapa of thoae and United Kingdom local authority 
loane to a hefty 2^ per cent, quite enough to' pull money out of 
London. The abort, uncovorod margina remain well in London's 
favour. 


Dstaof 

Amount 

Applied 

Averse 

Allotted 
at Mix. 

Issue 

Out- 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rita* 

standing 

1966 

Dae. 

9 

ff-Dw 

170-0 

393-3 

s. d. 

134 0-51 


2.170-0 

1967 

Sept. 

8 

260 0 

410-8 

105 9-49 

49 

2.890 0 


15 

210-0 

346-3 

10^ 9-26 
1^ 4-65 

46 

2.980 0 


22 

210 0 

323 3 

47 

3.020-0 

Ort. 

29 

210-0 

335-5 

109 5-98 

57 

3.040 0 

6 

2100 

310-1 

109 6 65 

69 

3.060-0 


13 

210 0 

320 3 

109 6-39 

65 

3,080 0 


20 

220-0 

296-9 

114 6-92 

78 

3,060 0 


27 

210 0 

337 0 

114 6-36 

57 

3,m-q 

Nov. 

3 

210 0 

337-0 

117 1-93 

45 

2.99010 

„ 

10 

250 0 

345 5 

127 3-10 

72 

2.930 0 


17 

250-0 

342 8 

128 3 10 

72 

2.910-0 


24 

250 0 

412-0 

151 0-82 

47 

2.910-0 

Dec. 

1 

200 0 

4SI-9 

151 0-31 

17 

^930-0 

.. 

8 

200-0 

407-9 

151 0-20 

27 

2.900,0 


Kay Money and Arbitrago i 
London: December 13 
Bank Rata % 

(from 6**%, 18/11/67) 8 
DapoeIc ratae: 

7 days' notice; 

Clearing banks 6 

Discount houses 6*4 

Local authorities 8 

3 months' Jfxod: 

Local authorities 7*4 


Euro-etorling ilopoiits 
(In Porii): 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 4-94 
Carte, of Deposit 5-50 


8**ii 

9*14 


7deyi' 
Intarbank 
3 months' 


Is 7*14 

Euro<dollar dopoelte*. 

7 days' notice 4% 

3 months' 6*4 

Covered AfbitraB* 

Mdrflna (I months*) 
Tioaaarylllle 
Suro^llar/UK local 


Spot rate 82-405 

Forward discount 
(Jnwmhi'): 2*i* cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

It. cost 3%% 


Investmont $ 30% prom 


In favour of; 
Last week % 


■ On. Deeamber 8th, cshdars for 9t-day 
27 par cant, hightr canders being 'Mtoccad 
chit weak WM for £230 million 9l^y 


•c £98 2s. Id. secured 
In full. Thotplfor. for 


lure-dotlar/Buro atorllng 
Uncovorad Arblcraga Margins (7 du/t'} 
li«r»^lar/UK local 


N.Yorfc %* 
N. Yerk At 


2*4 

2 % 


This week % 
' Neutrd 

N.York 2** 
N. York 


London, 

J»* 
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Hundreds of years ago Indian 
tribes in South America used a 
fine strong material called cau- 
chuc. They got it simply from a 
wild tree, named Jebe in the 
native language 

The red man was as familiar with 
the material as he was with wa¬ 
ter. sand and stones. He would 
have laughed if anybody had told 
him that this milky liquid from a 
tropical tree should cause a 
technical revolution all over the 
world as a raw material (latex) 
for rubber. Today it is anything 
but ridiculous. Without rubber 
you can rub out technical pro¬ 
gress. The use of rubber has in¬ 
creased so tremendously that 
trees alone could not cover the 
demand. Industry developed syn¬ 



thetic rubbers with a wide range 
of properties and for thousands 
of purposes. 

On the DSM Geleen site a new 
EPDM synthetic rubber* plant 
will be on stream soon. It is 
another first by DSM. 

Keitan will find application in 
numerous articles in the aircraft, 
automobiles, shipbuilding and 
other industries. With Keitan 
DSM has made a progressive 
contribution to the field of rubber. 

* Trade-mark KELTAN 
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< FINDING THi "TiOC* 

Trying to find tIU "tick” can be a pretty complicated businees for a boy* 

Similarly, the complexities of international business can be a big problem for 
companies engaged in everything from construction to financing to shipping. 

Knowing what makes international business tick has made Mitsui & Ca. Ltd. ^ world's 
largest trading company. Through 44 branches in Japan, 98 overseas branches and affiliates in €0 
countries throughout the world, Mitsui & Co. confidently handies financial and business 
challenges of global proportions. Annual volume of business: $U$ 5.3 biUion. 

Japan imports: 12%. Japan exports: 11%. For your Internationai 
needs, come to Mitsui, the giant that can and will make your 
global business run as smooth as clockwork. 

MITSUI & COm ltd. 

2 9t Nishi Shimbashi Itchoma, Minato ku Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch Soqpnd Floor. Bucklorabury Houm, B3 Cannon Btraat. London E.C. 4 Tah (Oil B4B^4B4 



Dec^b^^lMf 



Gonteiitf 




RenuJcing of a prime 
minister 

The last few weeks have seen 
a sad loss in Mr Wilson's cotih- 
dcnce. He must not react to this 
merely by trying to ingratiate 
himself into more people’s good 
books, page 1203. 



Americans sad Cmgress 

This year Washington has stecn 
a revival of the old eonservMive 
coalition between Republicans 
and southern Democrats. Its frus¬ 
trating effect on Ck>ngre8s has 
been accentuated by the grow¬ 
ing doubts of the Democratic 
lilwrals about the war in Viet¬ 
nam, page 1223. 






Here^s to the next time 

Mao has had his fling for the 
moment. The biggest .mopping- 
up job will be the rebuilding of 
the communist party. When will 
the next “ cultural revolution ” 
be needed ? page 1206. 


The next pay freeze 

With the latest award to busmen 
Mr Gunter is again sabotaging his 
own Government’s (and Mr 
Aubrey Jones's) incomes policy; 
the Priipe Minister must restore 
some order, page 1204. If Mr 
Jenkins , has to soak the rich, a 
higher tax on unearned incomes 
may appeal to him more than a 
wealth m, page 1205. 


The King’s j<d> 

King Gsnstantine bad better 
Itay in exile until he can get hit 
terms from the cx-ccil6nels—and 
ihat doesn't mean keeping jthe 
Greek monarchy’s spiccial prl^- 
Icges. intact, pag^ iiaoy. ' ‘ ' 


British racings bitter 
winter 

Vaguely Noble: he’ cost i36»boo 
guineas, three times the previous 
record at a public auction. 

For the Christmas weekend, 
Business Brief jgocs to the hbii|ei 
and dbgs, pagii iii 3 , 4 r 
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Gold at Work 

Come, Build Europe Together 

Britain: Cold Christmas on the Clyde ; North 

Sea gas; Toys; Newsprint; Management 

education; Printing industry; Incomes ; 

Prison productivity ; Hire cars ; Rail eleetrifi^ 

cation 

Intematbnal: Austria : Private bankers to the 
rescue ; Aid; The exchanges ; French elec¬ 
tronics ; Dutch wages policy ; Cocoa ; Dutch 
banking; India 

Investment: London market; Airlines; 
Belgian market; Ferrero; Mutual funds; 
International Distillers and Vintners; Take¬ 
overs ; Unit trusts 
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Passenger Transport Authorities 

Sir —Perhaps I can explain through your 
columns why the PTA proposals have met 
with opposition ? 

The proposals for London are in line with 
the Ministry of Transport’s evidence 
presented to the Royal Commission on Local 
Goveniment in providing for a broad 
comprehensive approach, including land 
use studies and highway and traffic 
planning and management, to all those 
factors which give rise to the problem 
of growing congestion in our cities. It 
is at the point that Mrs Castle decided 
to go it alone that the trouble starts, 
simply because her proposals for the 
provinces arc concerned virtually exclusively 
from a ^ transport point of view with the 
ownership of the buses. The new PTAs will 
have no effective powers over the causes of 
the congestion. Indeed by directing their 
efforts to tinkering around with the day-to- 
day operation of municipal undertakings, 
they could divert local energy from &e 
longc-range problems. This won’t get a single 
passenger to work cheaper or faster. 

The second charge arises from the 
Ministry’s total inability to substantiate its 
generalised arguments about the benefits to 
flow with ahy published costings. 

Another aspect of the criticism centres on 
the railway losses. In the provinces these 
are to be transferred to the ratepayer. In 
London they are to be met by the taxpayer. 
It IS extraordinary that a ratepayer of 
Manchester should pay for his own services 
and also, in his capacity as a taxpayer, for 
the London losses. I realise that in the first 
year there is a go per cent grant, but how 
much is the grant for the second year ? 

There is also the whole question of control. 
The detailed clauses of the Bill remove con¬ 
siderable power from the local authorities. 
The interference in everyday working, in 
practice, will tic down the executive hand 
and foot. The prize carrot of capital 
investment is designed only for the donkeys 
whose plans the Minister approves. 

Finally, there is the power to extend the 
area of state trading to a wide range of 
manufacturing and service industries. Are 
we to believe that this will ease the traffic 
problems of the great cities? It was almost 
with relish that your correspondent [Minted 
out (December i6th) that the decision of 
British Electric Traction to sell out to 
the Transport Holding Company had 
damaged the Opposition’s case. To a more 
perceptive observer it would have seemed to 
strengthen it. If we have reached a stage 
where Ministers can achieve their doctrinaire 
purposes with the threat of legislation as op¬ 
posed to legislation itself, the tactics of the 
Minister are open to grave suspicion. The 
Bill it is true no longer contains the right to 
buy up private companies—^it just gives the 
KTAs the right to take over their individual 
routes !—^Yours faithfully. 

Haute of Commons Michael Heseltini 

German Cot^denee 

Sir—Y our Bonn correspondent (November 
a5th) makes no reference at all to the many 


vieWa voiced in favour of the '’emergency 
powers” bill by more than one tk^n—fqr 
instance. Professor BettenbaiMV of ‘MIm 

especially rejected all tliibgiyiligli'' ii to its 
constitutional aspects. Your i^fttspondent 
has no authority to assert that the pm^ht 
allied reserve righu coMitittM a witation 
of an old-fangled sovet|li[li|My, wtikb Wks 
scarcely resented outside 3 e • haiangbeii of 
National Democrats.” Millions of Germans, 
while strongly opposing the harangues of the 
NPD, very much resent the "right of the 
western allies to step in and govern whenever 
and wherever they deem disorder to be 
jeopardising the safety of their forces.” It 
is, after all, conceivable that in a case of 
disorder ** etneiging from a communist bid to 
seize power in west Germany and Berlin,” 
as indicated by your correspondent, the free 
and democratic government of the Federal 
Republic might have a political conception 
that would 1 m slightly different from that of 
its allies. While it is strongly hoped that the 
western allies would share our own views in 
every respect, should such an unhappy 
situation ever arise, there is no reason why 
the final responsibility for meeting the danger 
of this country going communist should not 
rest with the federal govenunent. 

The quotation from Wolfgang Abendroth, 
a leftwards-tending Maibuig don, is not quite 
correct. What Mr Abendroth did say was that, 
as a legacy from the past, the German 
mentality as a whole was endangered, a state¬ 
ment which seems to go down well among 
leftists and certain biased quarters abroad. 
It was brilliantly countehsd by a sensible 
historian, Professor Freund, who in reply to 
a question from a committee member said 
that if there was nothing bttt distrust of a 
freely elected democratic parliament the 
Germans had better give up democratic 
principles altogether. 

There is no "deeply ingrained suspicion 
of each other’s sincerity ” among the Geimans. 
The opiMsition to the bill derives from 
certain circles who want to fidi in troubled 
waters. Your correspondent is certainly right 
in stating that "east Germany’s hysterical 
damning of west Germany’s proposed 
emerRcncy laws is worth noting.”—^Yours 
faithfully, H. M. Mantel 

Bonn 

Defence 

Sir—G iven the size of our industrial base 
the contraction of our defeiicc effort to that 
of a " north-west European power ” (December 
i6th) should be welcomed as essentially 
realistic and not derided. Standing on tip-toe, 
pretending to be anything else tnan such a 
power, can only result in v>2on| allocation of 
scarce remurces, retardation of growth, and 
dhnduationf.—^Yours faithfully, 

JLondon^ NWn SriNOER 

Ro)r*s the Bajr 

Sir—I t seems that the wfitersof the arUcleson 
Mr Jenkins (December and) imagine him to 
be the salvation of the couhtry„ Whatever* his 
qualities and abilities, however, will he lie 
allowed to introduce any measures which do 
not conform to the political requirements of 
the Prime Minister? Mr Jenkins may be 
Labour’s last ace but I thix& his tricks may 
be trumped to placate the old echelon with 
their outdated ioeas of socialism. 

In any case I would question the ability of 
any Ghincellor to fbminate the economy to 
the extent that seents to be required. Industry 
must lespoAd poritively to^assist in the elimina¬ 
tion of the economic efUi^k IM^helpM to 
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create. Industry and its management have had 
many burdens to bear recently. Surely, how 
* that is the eiMUce of iheiuiieihcet: u 
apnnount the problems not compilin or con. 
deuin in an effort to reduce their mifKini&ility 
A reoent surety indicated thai^ on^ 16 of the 
lOQ biggest dampanies in this tountry had an 
ecOtmimst on the payiolL 

BOAG seem quite pcepafed to run into a 
deficit rather than talk to their pilots. What 
does the protocol of the situation matter 
BOAG is supposed to earn money for the tax-i 
payers and they should not be asked to finance 
another dispute. 

The Railways Board wanu to save £250,000 
per annum and to achieve this it whs prepaivd 
to allow a complex disruption of services. The 
railways accumulate a deficit at a rate of 
£3 million a week. Is the saving of such a 
small part of their deficit so important at the 
present time ? Many people think our troubles 
are over ndw that we have devalued. If ffie 
public don’t realise our troubles are just 
starting, should not officialdom steel itself to 
the responsibility of informing the people ? 

The Government has had three years to 
produce some positive actions which sluiuld 
have showed results by now. In spite of 
squeezes, controls, restraints and unemploy¬ 
ment, we have devalued. We are indebted to 
the woild to an unknown degree. I can see 
only more years of eccmomic paralysis while 
we struggle to maintain sterling, even now 
under attack again, and obey the dictates 
of those whose credit enables us to exist. 

I would like to think the new Chancellor 
hgs a chance of avoiding this. The point is, 
will tho politicians and industry and the people 
allow the Chancellor to act for the best — 
Yours faithfully, G. H. Cooper 

Shrewsbury 


Balance of Trade 

Sir —^For the following reasons it is difficult to 
understand why the Government pins its faith 
on an export drive as a means of correcting 
the adverse trade balance rather than a drive 
to reduce imports. 

Although last year was a record, exports 
have only risen by 12 per cent in volume since 
1961: that is, under 2 per cent per annum, 
whereas to correct the trade balance, as a 
result of devaluation, the increase in volume 
of exports will have to be about 10 per ec]nt. 

Unless the volume of imports, which has 
gone up nearly 4 per cent per annum since 
1961, is reduced there will inevitably be a rise 
of nearly 10 per cent in value due to 
devaluation. Before devaluation imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods 
were running at about £2,500 million a year, 
so taking devaluation into account a 10 per 
cent reouction of volume would result in a 
saving of nearly £300 million ; and an increase 
in food production of 5 per cent, which is 
certainly possible, would save a further 
£100 million. Surely we are much morr likely 
to be able to reduce imports by 10 per cent 
than increase exports by the same aihount. 

In Britain we have got so accustomed to 
buying anything we like, whethg:,made in 
Britain or not, that there is little liltelihood of 
reducing imports without either imposing 
strict import quotas or else by saturating the 
market with British goods to compete with 
those from abroad. For British goods to pom- 
pete effectively with those imborced, they mpst 
show a bigger price differential and they must 
be tmmeffiately avnilable. 

In capitpl intensive industries capital 
charges, including depreciation, ape often as 
much as the labwr ehaiges and, in addition, 
the'Emount of kdttbur SstpOMi lar fio' fcr 
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cent production is hardly less than for full 
ftn^wtion, which means that when produc¬ 
tion <^ils the cost per unit of production may 
by^ as much as 25 per cent. With the 
arod^ioh index going down, in many 
ittchisodcs pnces must go up or they will work 
at a-'tpu, whereas if full capacity could be 
schitved' a reduction of price of anything up 
(0 25 per pent could be possible. 

One of the dil^lties is that for many 
de^des Britidr induatiy has been accustomed 
to maitufactudlig to ^ders instead of for 
Mrarehouse. This not only means that the 
Britidl produfct is frequently not there to 
cofitpete with the. foreign but also that 
piochiction runs are shorter than they need 
bCj which further increases the cost of produc- 
ikni* If only wc could get British industry 
manufadturirtg for warehouse with confidence 
that the ecoriomy would expand in six months 
to a year's time, wo might succeed in getting 
a rising productidn index and a major reduc¬ 
tion in prices, provided that at the same time 
we. can persuade people; to work harder. A 
possible way of stimulating this is as follows: 

1. A wage and dividend freeze until 
December 31^ 1968. 

2.. A promised increase of 5 per cent in 
wages of all hourly, daily,.ahd weekly-paid 
workers r from January 1, 1969, provided the 
index of production has increased by 5 points. 

3. All manufacturing industry to be uiged 
to incroase production of well-running lines 
by 5 per cent even if this means making for 
warehouse. 

4! As soon as productivity ,of a particular 
factory has increased from that of the last 
quarter of 1967 by 5 per cent a seiective 
employment tax premium of 50 per cent to 
be paid in respect of that particular factory 
for each three-month period in which output 
is maintained at this or a higher level. If 
production is further increased the SET 
premium should be increased by 10 per cent 
for each 1 per cent increase in production. 

Taking the average sales per employee as 
£3,000 per, annum this would .nican dl^t a 
manufacturer who increased productivity^ by 
5 per cent would receive a SET premium 
of £g for each additional £37^ of gbod[s 
prodiu^. Since works costs are u.sually about 
half tbe klling price, government would then 
be taking ab<mt half the risk of making for 
warehouse^ If this resulted in the index of 
p^uction Using 2J points the additional cost 
of'the SET premium would be about £175 
million per annum, whereas the sales value 
of the good.s produced would be approximately 
£625 million, more than enough to reduce oUr 
import bill by 10 per cent. If the increased 
production were in fact all .sold the profit 
margin on the additional goods sold would 
be high, so profits and corporation tax might 
well provide an additional £200 million per 
annum which would more than offset the 
increase in SET premiums.—Yours faithfully, 

J. F. Goalrs 
Professor of Engineering (Control) 
University of Cambridge 

Palestine 


time the teim “ Palestine ” would have been 
uninkUigible to them as riiey never used it, 
the territory which, iatet becidhc the Man ¬ 
dated Territory of l^alestine' being for themt 
merely “ Southern Syria **.) 

Evidence which 1 hope to publish in due 
course suggests that the anlweir to the question 
is that the British Government, in drafting the 
instructions on which McMahon b^sed his 
letter, simply overlooked' the fact that 

Palestine ” (and also the Christian holy 
places) lay within the area to which they 
were promising independence, It wai^^sharply 
reminded soon afterwardSi when it J^me to 
negotiate with the French, and then s^ith the 
Czarist Russians, the document which emerged 
as the Sykes-Picot Agreement, and as a result 
that document included the conception of an 
internationalised “ Palestine within defined 
boundaries. But by that time the promise* to 
the Arabs could not be recalled or amended, 
and the British Goveriimcnt was compelled 
to fall back on two .successive and incom¬ 
patible contentions that Palestine was excluded 
from the scope of its promise; one, put 
forward by Churchill in 1922, that its exclu¬ 
sion was covered by the phrase “ . . . portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo . . 
which makes .geographical nonsense; the 
other, put forwaril during Anglo-Arab discus¬ 
sions in 1939 (Gmd 5974) that it was covered 
by the phrase "... the regions ... in which 
Great Britain is free to act without detriment 
to the interesu of her ally France,” which 
sounds disingenuous vis-k-vis Hussein.—Yours 
faithfully, < ^ Geoffrey Furlonge 

Londonf SWj 

Port of Harwich 

Sir —Surely there is. ^ lesson that can be 
learned from Rotterdam’s Europort and 
Rhinemouth project for the transformation 
of Bathaidc Mud and the adjacent mud flat 
between Pariteston Quay and Harwich into 
similarly beneficial land for the formation of 
a new, better and' bimer port of Harwich ? 
The Dutch schemes uuitter the widely held 
belief in Britain that butldiqg on reclaimed 
land cannot start tor several years. Also, at 
a cost of around 2s 6d a cubic yard,, it is 
not expensive, but the results are terrific. 

Since this is so, and since Harwich is almost 
opposite Rotterdam 120 miles across the 
North Sea, and since eventually Britain will 
join the common market, is it riot an urgent 
necessity that work should now commence at 
Harwich ? The £8 million Pariteston Quay 
modernisation work should be extended north¬ 
eastwards to the Harwich train ferry dock to 
provide vkitly improved port facilities for 
future trade and also to relieve the terrible 
congestion at London docks, thereby freeing 
the country ol this strike-ridden port, which 
has cost us millions in lost time, lost trade, 
loss by Waste, etc.: ^this money,' properly spent 
at Harwich, could,, with other savings, have 
saved the country Trom the present financial 
crisis, the belittling devaluation, the payment 
of millions, in futile schemes, etc. 


arc wc once again going to hear the oft 
repeated and sorry story of loo late frrjm our 
two political parties, who have both failed us 
in lamentable manner and seem incapable of 
forward-looking schemes ? Who has the guts 
to give the oiders ?—Yours faithfully, 
Harwich, Essex Leonard F. Rost 

Summer Time 

Sir —In your panegyric on Mr Roy Jcnkin.s 
(December 2nd) you do not mention his most 
remarkable achievement—the forthcoming 
abolition of summer time. Is this because like 
me you find it indefensible ? 

Most innovations disappoint their promoters. 
There are always snags and undesirable side 
effects. One of the very few exceptions to this 
is “ daylight saving ” which for more than 
50 years had added greatly to the health 
and happiness of us all. Would not it have 
beicn common prudence to leave very good 
alone ? 

Harry Lauder sang the ca.se for daylight 
sav'ing long ago: 

It’s nice to get up in the morning in the good 
old summer time. 

At 4 or 5 or 6 o’clock when the sun begins 
to shine. 

But when the snow is snowing and it’s 
murky overhead, 

It’s nice to get up in the morning, but it’s 
nicer to lie in your bed. 

In ^hort, getting up early is good in summer 
but bad in winter. The latter has nothing to 
recommend it. It is unpleasant, unhealthy and 
pointless, for wha| use can anyone make of 
the foggy fag-end of a wifiter ahemoon, even 
when the snow is not snowing. 

The one certain efect of Jenkins’s time 
will be an inbrease in sickness and absenteeism 
next winter, and that will go on winter after 
winter if we are fools enough to permit it. I 
do not think we shall. I think that managers 
of factories and schools will cut absenteeism 
by Uioying their, ojkning times back to the 
present tolerable hours. Having done this in 
winter, they are unlikely to change for the 
summer, and then where shall we be ? Apart 
from calling six o’clock seven, and seven eight, 
wc shall be back where wc were in 1916.— 
Yours faithfully, H. B. Barwisf. 

Wheatley, Oxford. 

Ckmncil Rents 

Sir —May I point out that there is no 
” precision ” at all in the Housing Subsidies 
Act, 1967, for subsidising increasing interest 
rates on housing debt incurred before Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1965—for the lucky ones—and a con¬ 
siderable time later for most authorities ? I 
doubt if the Greater London Council requires 
my champion.ship of Rents (December 9th), 
but I feiei it is important that your readers 
. arc Ewafe that the high interest rates prevail¬ 
ing must have a considerable effect on housing 
revenue accounts. Only the much needed 
complete, overhaul of the whole of govern¬ 
ment housing subsidies Ixing paid could start 
to produce any "precision” in this urgent 
problem.—Yours faithfully, G. D. Nicholson 
Petis Wood, Kent 


Sir—M uch ink has been spilt over the 

Q uestion of whether the British Government 
id or did not intend to include " Palestine ” 
in the area to which it promised to give 
independence after World War 1 . The Aral», 
in contending that it did, rely tnainly cm 
McMahon’s letter of October 24, 1915, to the 
Shcrif Hussein, for the negative tvason thkt 
no mentinn of "Palestine" occurs in the 
” exceptions ” to the general promise of in¬ 
dependence in chat letter. (In doing so, they 
incidentally overlook the f^act that at that 


Neither the Conservative nor the Labour 
government have seen fit to tackle their ever 
increasing wasteful expenditure and proceed 
with beneficial schemes: hence the Essex 
county councih 

and Tefidrin|^ rora|l|^dliti^.^ ^muSl, 

now press Bic' marffeir tuSrcc ia ^ohdfusioff • 
without further delay, opening the whole 
schemq ,with<^iiew^'Md8 tb ^the^Midiaiidi 
take' biif ^ftalfif ^Iwcifcssary loiilr" uf^ 


take' biif iftalfir ^liifcifcssar/ 

blood). Otherwise wc shall miss the bgat, 

literally and metaphorically, at Harwich. Or 


West Bank 

SiR-^It has been rumoured that«the Russell 
War Crimes Tribunal will soon investigate 
'' i^rimes. Yawr: > -^special 

c#:eq^ndbiiit&oul(i serve a* < adfEi'rable 
^ w ^'prosecutfcm.* His style, 
accuracy, Insight and understanding would 
m standards of the tribunal. 
^ One' Wbiud, bowcivCr, mention napalm.— 
Yourt. faithfully, D. Alstbr 

Tel APio 
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Remaking of a Prime Minister 


If the shambles over arms for South Africa were an isolated 
incident it could have been written off as the silly outburst 
of a Prime Minister and cabinet tired, vexed and worried 
sick by the failure of all their major policies. The Christmas 
holidays could then have been relied upon to soothe most 
of their nerves. Unfortunately it is something deeper and 
more disturbing than that. Not the decision itself, for it 
cannot be argued that selling arms to South Africa is central 
to Britain’s economic recovery, but the way it was reached 
is symptomatic bf the lack of confidence and trust that 
now exists between the Government and the country, and 
between members of the Government itself. And perhaps 
most important of all, it illustrates the erosion that has 
taken place in Mr Wilson’s self-confidence. 

As he has not been particularly brilliant lately it might 
te thought that this decline in his self-confidence shows 
Mr Wilson’s human side to better advantage than he 
normally allows. And so it does. But the last thing the 
country needs now is a- Prime Minister who has lost his 
nerve. Mr Wilson may not yet have done that—the real 
test is still to come—but it takes quite an effort to recognise 
last week’s backstairs supplicant to the parliamentary Labour 
party for support against members of his own cabinet as 
the same man who earlier this year threatened the same 
MPs with withdrawal of their licences if they took another 
bite at the Government. As confidence has been lost in Mr 
Wilson, so surprisingly and rather sadly he has taken more 
to trying to ingratiate himself into people’s good books. He 
did it with his party at their annual conference in Scar¬ 
borough ; he tried to do it with the country in his television 
appearance after devaluation ; he has done it with Labour 
MPs over arms to South Africa. 

The trouble with this tactic is not simply that it is 
unworthy of the man (or of any British prime minister come 
to that) but that it just does not work. The glowing picture 
of Government expenditure on the social services that Mr 
Wilson painted at Scarborough (and got Mr Frank Cousins 
to his feet in applause by it) is'going to look pretty sick 
when Mr Jenkins announces his cuts in the New Year. 
He has already had to backtrack from his devaluation 
promise to maintain the housing, school-building and hospital 
programmes. Too many promises broken too quickly, too 
many false impressions deliberately created. Ift polite 
language it is called the credibility gap ; more to the point. 


nobody much believes what Mr Wilson says any more. 

All this would have appeared unnecessary to the self- 
confident Mr Wilson of pre-July 1966, and he will only 
recover from the .slide he is now on if he can recover some 
of that self-confidence. He must start with his own cabinet. 
He may possibly have been too dominant in the past, but 
looked at from outside he now appears more a captive of 
his cabinet than even the first among equals. By agreeing 
on Monday to confirm the arms embargo on South Africa 
forthwith the others were not $0 much saving him from 
further public humiliation as preserving the Government, 
and their own jobs, intact. But this did not prevent Mr 
George Brown from openly showing his contempt (and was 
it simply for the decision ?) in the Commons that afternoon. 
Nor would a prime minister who had confidence in his own 
authority take Mr Callaghan’s delusion that he became PM 
when he resigned as Chancellor as more than a harmless 
joke. Certainly he would not have been panicked into Mr 
Wilson’s immediate reaction when Mr, Callaghan gave a 
“ private ” dinner of Labour MPs the benefit of his thoughts 
on South Africa and sundry other topics last week. When 
the Commons voted on Tuesday Mr Callaghan and the 
others turned out to have the public support of only six 
Labour MPs. 

Mr Wilson’s closest friends have been claiming this week 
that by beating off two challenges to his authority within 
the past month (the first, apparently, from Mr Callaghan 
after devaluation) the Prime Minister is now in a stronger 
position than he has ever been. There is some sort of crazy 
truth in this notion. Certainly it has demonstrated that, 
for the moment at least, he is impregnable. The cabinet 
cannot shift him, not because a majority necessarily believe 
that he is still the best prime minister they have got (although 
he probably is), but because he could still command a vote 
of confidence from the parliamentary Labour party if for 
no other reason than that there is no kind of agreement about 
a possible successor. If the gentlemen in the City and in 
industry who continue to waste too much mental and 
emotional energy on believing that they can bring Mr Wilson 
down draw this lesson from the past week, then the shambles 
will have served some purpose. Unfortunately, it is more 
li^ly to have convinced them of the opposite. 

But What is really important is for Mr Wilson to convince 
himself that it is true. For he knows what now needs to be 
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done to make his devaluation of the pound bring both 
growth and prosperity. Few of these measures will be popular 
with the country ; nonft of them with his own party. The 
niorc he is convinced that he will not have to appeal to 
his backbench MPs to maintain his position with the cabinet, 
the more likely he is to support Mr Jenkins when he brings 
forward his cuts. Mr Wilson may well be threatened with 
resignations, particularly from left-wing ministers whose 
departments’ spending is to be cut. If it happens, so be it. 
It will add to his troubles, but if the unity of the cabinet 
then proves impossible he must know by now that the 
ex-ministers and backbenchers who will squeal will not turn 
to Mr Callaghan or Mr Brown to replace him. They might, 
one day, turn to Mr Jenkins, but even that is a long way 
off. In the meantime, confidence in each other is to the 
advantage of both men—and the country as well. 

Credibility will take a little longer. Not perhaps quite 
as long as it took to Jose, but the country will need firm 
evidence of promises being fulfilled before it is regained. 
Trust may never come. And this may turn out to be the 
real tragedy of Harold Wilson. He has never been greatly 
trusted, nor greatly trusting, and this has and will continue 
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to bedevil his pditical career. For all his many virtues o 
intelligence, talent and perscmal Idn^eas has neve 
sought to inspire or acquire truirti^ Perhsips hc is tob pi^agknati< 
for that, and expects everyphe else to b^ayt e4^all) 
pragmatically. Whatever the reason, he Is p^yinf the price 
'for it now. 

He was never elected leader because thd Labodr party, 
or even any section of it, loved him, but because they had 
more confidence in his sheer political ability than in any 
of his rivals. While he was successful their confidence in him, 
and his in himself, was unbounded. It was probably 
exaggerated then, as the lack of confidence is now. But it 
did mean that when success ran out, as it must in patches 
for all prime ministers, there was no general reserve of trust 
for him to fall back on—neither in the country, in his own, 
party, nor among his closest colleagues. He needs success 
more than most politicians, and up to now the only way he 
has known how to attain it is by cleverness. For some time 
yet that sort of success is impossible, and cleverness will 
not bring it any closer. What he now needs is greatness. 
And there is not yet reason to suppose he has not got it in 
him. 



The Next Pay Freeze 

If a "nil norm" me.ans continued wage inflation, 
what might a return to "free" collective bargaining 
mean next summer? 


Nobody remembers, of course ; but Britain is still supposed 
to be operating in conditions of a “ nil norm ” for wage 
increases. The Government’s intention was that in the year 
between last and next July no group of workers should get 
any new pay rises—^save in exchange for higher productivity, 
or in order to give a lift to those with really low earnings. 
But, actually, by October the index of weekly wage rates 
was already 4.3 per cent higher than it was a year before ; 
and since then inflation has almost certainly quickened. The 
failure to limit wage increases helps to explain both the 
singularly untimely Christmas boom that is so thrilling the 
shopkeepers of Britain, and the singularly untimely upsurge of 
imports that sent last month’s trade figures through the floor. 

Now a new danger looms. Many people may forget about 
the nil norm while it is supposed to be in force. But up till 
August, unless the Government takes some action, its 
appointed end will certainly be borne in mind by negotiators 
on both sides of the bargaining table. If they are formally 
able to claim that the nil norm is to be superseded, union 
bargainers will make a meal of it. This is largely why, last 
Monday, Mr Woodcock and his colleagues of the Trades 
Union Congress were called to No. 10 Downing Street, to 
talk with Mr Wilson, Mr Jenkins, Mr Gunter and Mr Shore. 

The Government’s view—and it is their first effort at a 
post-devaluation incomes policy—is that it would be rather 
nice if the TUC could please agree to something rather like 
a nil norm for the year ^ter next July also. The TUC’s view, 
from Mr Woodcock, is: '' I don’t think that we can expect 
the unions to have another wage standstill lasting until the 
middle of 1969.” The new norm that the TUC suggested 
Mias that after next July everybody should get an average 
ifnil^e of around 143 a week, which was reckoned to be 
^bktpfeen 3^ and 4 per cent- for the ayei^^e worker ; since 
’Wilson’s dynamic post-devaluation Britain would surely 
attaining six per cent annual real economic growth by 
wen, they said, this would clearly be quite all right. Actually, 
‘tdf course, a 3^ to 4 per cent nonn for centrally bargain^ 


.wage increases in an advancing economy would soon have 
considerably more than 2^ per cent of earnings drift, piece 
work increases and production bonuses, piled on top of it— 
so that it would certainly absorb much more than a six per 
cent rise in production, which anyway Britain is not going 
to get ; and all this is before mentioning the awkward fact 
that the whole of whatever production increase Britain docs 
get will need next year to be devoted to improving the balance 
of payments and increasing industrial investment. 

The TUC’s figures were simply a try-on, and its leaders 
(to do them justice) know that they were. They feel it 
important for their own standing with their supporters (and 
their numerous critics) that they should be seen to wage 
some campaign against wage restraint. What they want 
ministers to do is to provide them with a battery of aiguments 
in favour of some (but, please, not too much) realism which, 
as honest men, they might be expected to convey to their 
troops. 

The timing of the thing is important for them. A con¬ 
ference of executives from all the 169 affiliated unions is due 
to take place on February 28th. This conference of pro¬ 
fessional union men will set the tone for the year’s pay 
claims: Mr Woodcock has said that this conference has 
more effect on what unions actually do than the more 
picturesque proceedings of the annual Trades Union 
Congress itself. The draft economic statement for presentation 
to this conference must apparently be completed and agreed 
in Congress House by January 17th. But the Government’s 
own review of its spending commitments is unlikely to be 
ready and published before the return of Parliament, which 
has now been brought forward—but only to January 17th. 
^ it is important—if incomes policy b not to become even 
weaker—to get the TUC people thinking on rather more 
realbtic lines before then. 

. At present, incomes policy b becoming .even weaker— 
once again, because of the actions .of Mr Kay Gunter an^ 
hb minbtry. Last week the municipal bus undertakings, in 
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face of several fairly prolonged strikes, gave rises ctf around 
per cent to their employees, with not slightest hiht of 
increased productivity in this grossly over-manned and 
rcstrictivcly-practiscd industry. This settlement was reached 
after conversations in the Ministry of Labour—visibly under 
Mr Gunter's auspices and with his blessing. The settlement 
was reached just one week before the appearance of Mr 
Aubrey Jones's report on busmen’s pay and productivity. 
The Jones board’s report—due just after The Economist 
went to press—^is pretty certain to say that the busmen should 
have only a very small no-productivity pay rise, but to add 
(rightly) that the scope for real productivity-based rises for 
busmen is very large indeed. That would have put Mr 
Cousins and his colleagues on the spot. Mr Gunter has got 
them off it. What does Mr Witon do, faced with this 
straight clash between Mr Gunter and Mr Jones ? 

The prime minister, who is responsible himself for the 
economy, is absolutely obliged to support the Jones board. 
Mr. Jones is one person who has not forgotten about that nil 
norm. He has just applied it, entirely rightly, to the country’s 
most important single set of pay negotiations, for the firms 
loosely described as the “ engineering industry.” National 
agreements on pay and conditions for this industry affect 
some million workers within “engineering” as such, and 
almost a million more outside: well over half the manual 
workers in all manufacturing industries. This is the inevitable 
pace-setter. 


The Jon^ bond’s, latest repprt^. <m pay and 
in engihieeriing, is admirably firm. Nobody tHe 
it says, should get a nationally negotiated ihcrease in ^y 
until July. Over the following twelve months^ only two jeniUdl 
groups of manual worjters in engineering shduld do SO. First, 
the few people in the industry who get genuinc^ly very low 
wages : they should get rises of np to 15 per cent in a tihy 
number of cases, but the total cost of raising them to less 
embarrassingly low levels of pay would not be more than 
I per cent of the industry’s total wages bill. Secondly, a 
further i per cent of total wages should be set aside 
to iron out the worst of the anomalies between different 
groups of workers that have arisen as a result of haphazard 
wage drift. Staff workers should get the small rises already 
offered by the employers, but no more. Productivity 
bargaining, where it is genuine, should continue plant by 
plant. But 2 per cent, for specific purposes, in the year from 
July 1968, is the limit on centrally-bargained rises. 

ISo there we have it. The TUG is talking in terms of 
general pay rises of 3J to 4 per cent. The Jones board tells 
the engineering industry to hold its rises down to 2 per 
cent, for specific purposes ; the engineering unions have asked 
for well over 17 per cent. Mr Gunter seems to approve of 
per cent for busmen, with no productivity gains ; the 
Jones board probably offers a small general rise, more only 
for productivity deals. Jones is right, the others wrong. What 
about Mr Wilson ? 


How will they Soak the Rich ? 

Mr Jenkins may be tempted to tax unearned 
incomes, rather than impose a wealth tax 


If the Government has to twist the arm of the Trades Union 
Congress on wages before next month (see article above), 
will it again try, unsuccessfully, to buy the TUC’s co-opera- 
tion by yet another assault on industrial profits, or by some 
new soaking of the individual rich ? This fear has plainly 
been running through the City this week, and certain 
partially admonitory—but partially heartening—things need 
10 be said about it. 

A further assault on industrial profits would be downright 
siliv, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer is very far from 
being tliat. He must know that a supreme need now is to 
allow industry more funds and more incentive for modernis¬ 
ation. It was probably significant that Mr Wilson’s parliamen¬ 
tary statement on Monday declared the Government's 
strategy to be to divert resources “ to exports, to import 
replacement and to investment ” ; the Treasury may have 
been particularly anxious to get the last destination specifically 
included. On the other hand, Monday’s carefully-chosen 
passages about equality of political and economic sacrifices 
also made it clear that the Prime Minister would dearly love 
to skin, a few of the bloated individual rich, in order to 
encoui^e his left wing when next month he makes the people 
pay more for their medicines or whatever. 

In its own economic assessment, discussed with the Prime 
Minister this week (the assessment that talked about 6 per 
cent growth next year), the TUC’s stated preference was for 
a wealth tax, preferably at some enormous rate like a 3 per 
cent annual levy on all fortunes of over £20,000; A secret 
report by a sub-committee of the national executive of the 
Labour party—in which executive members like Mr Mikardo 
were joined by two underemployed ministexx in Mr Sh^m 


and Mr Benn—apparently calls for a wealth tax too. There 
are three reasons why Mr Jenkins should not be tempted by 
this. One is that he is rather above the class which picks up 
ideas from Mr Shore and Mr Benn. A second is that the com¬ 
plications of a wealth tax would lay huge administrative bur¬ 
dens on the tax-collecting authorities, whom Mr Jenkins may 
want to overwork in more useful ways—perhaps by moving 
towards value-added and other European-stylc new taxes. 
The third reason is that a wealth tax would be the reverse 
of popular among foreign holders of sterling, who would 
regard it as butchery to provide a plebeian holiday, without 
positive economic effects (because payments would come out 
of saving rather than spending) and with no clear relationship 
to incomes policy (other than the frequently-disproved 
belief that the TUC becomes more amenable after seeing 
a lot of rich men’s blood). 

These last two objections, however, would not apply so 
sharply to another proposal said to be in the Labour sub¬ 
committee’s report: namely, the notion of an “ excess divi¬ 
dend levy,” aimed at “ siphoning oB in taxation any increases 
in dividends in excess of increases in wages and salaries.” Mr 
Jenkins could well see a case for raising the ordinary rate of 
income tax on unearned incomes this year, while leaving 
the rate on earned incomes stable (or even saying that, in 
future, he will aim at reducing it). If a, higher tax on 
unearned inconles were specifically pitched at a rate designed 
to prevent them rising by, say, more than 2 per cent during 
the next year—with an accompanying statement of deter¬ 
mination that wages and salaries, lyhether through central 
bargaining or wage drift, should not rise by more than 2 per 
too—well, then, some positive sense might actually be 
injected intd the present mob cries for capitalists’ gore. 
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Here's to the Next Time 

Chairman Mao is winding up Cultqrai Revolution No. 1. 

He hasn't found a way of avoiding the need for more of them later on 


If China’s cultural revolution looks as if it’s over, it is not 
because Mao Tse-turig is ready to admit it was all a frightful 
mistake. The old warrior, 74 next week, sounds very much as 
if he has just got his second wind. He has been virtually 
peppering the press with ex cathedra pronouncements — a 
change from his usual strong silent style. And his tone, after 
^e sombre observation three months ago that his precious 
proletariat was split into warring camps, has been glowingly 
optimistic. 

Last month the People's Daily published the supreme 
leader’s appraisal of the state of the nation: '' not just good 
but excellent . . . better than ever before.” Mao himself cited 
one reason for this happy situation: “ Never before in any 
mass movement have the masses been mobilised so widely and 
in such a deep-going manner.” And his closest comrade and 
best hagiographer, Lin Piao, gave another reason : by leading 
the first great proletarian cultural revolution in history, Mao 
Tse-tung has made an epoch-making creative development 
of Leninism on the most important question of our time—the 
question of consolidating the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and preventing the restoration of capitalism.” 

Mao would say that he has succeeded in his immediate aim. 
He ha^ stopped the local Krushchevists ” turning China back 
on thd road to capitalism. Whether other communist rulers 
will intitate his example, as Lin Piao says they will, is very 
doubtfi|il indeed : it stretches the imagination to think of 
anyone! apart from Albania’s Enver Hoxha who might con¬ 
template taking this Maoist path today. And even Mao’s 
admirei^ are waking up to the really frightening implication 
of what Mao has been saying and doing these last few years. 
The really terrifying thing is that he has failed to find 
a way of saving China from the revisionists ” that does not 
involve a whole succession of cultural revolutions. Even for 
communists, this is a mind-boggling thought. But Mao him¬ 
self can f^el half satisfied. He has done the job for now. It is 
presumably on these grounds that his prime minister, Chou 
En-lai, has convinced him that the time has come to slow 
down the revolutionary juggernaut and consolidate his gains. 

For almost three months now the Chinese leaders have 
been directing what looks like a mopping-up operation. They 
have stopped the worst of the violence by getting most Red 
Guards back into school and most of the workers into the fac¬ 
tories. They have held their semi-annual export fair in Canton 
(see page 1221). They arc even patching up their dispute 
with Britain: last week they granted the first exit visa to a 
British diplomat in Peking. None of this means that wt can 
be confident we have seen the last of the cultural revolution. 
There have been pauses pour mieux sauter before. Mao’s 
unpublished thoughts may well be of another lunge towards 
the millenium. But failing another such Maoist impulse, we 
can probably assume that China will be spending the next 
few years returning to something like pre-1966 normality. 

Until 18 months ago, normality in communist China was 
synonymous with the unquestioned rule of the Chinese com¬ 
munist party. Although China, like other communist states, 
had a government administration parallel to the party, the 
interlocking directorates were such that China’s party domi¬ 
nated the gbvernment to an even greater extent than Russia’s 
didl At the height of the cultural revolution, when most of the 
lyn^atoaratUB was paralysed or dissolved by Maoist design, 
d|ji! patiy^s functions were taken over in many places by the 


army, in some by revolutionary committees. But the revolu 
tionary committees have not proved a viable alternative ; an„ 
neither Mao nor his colleagues, guerrilla veterans as they are, 
would be prepared to turn their revolution permanently over 
to the army. So if anything like normal administration is to 
be restored in China, the first priority will have to be the 
reconstruction of the party. 

In the summer Mao hinted that the long-postponed ninth 
party congress might finally be held, seven years late, in 1968. 
The public security chief and Peking boss, Hsieh Fu-chih, con¬ 
firmed this in a speech to Red Guards in October. But Hsieh 
also raised some prickly problems in party building which 
arc already reported to have caused splits among the top 
leadership. Hsieh suggested that while Red Guards and other 
revolutionaries in “ the galaxy of new talent which has 
emerged during the cultural revolution ” will be welcomed 
into the party, they will have to go through the same screen¬ 
ing process and probation period that candidate members 
have alw^ays faced. This is the cautious approach. A radical 
group of Maoists is said to be urging more concessions to the 
revolutionaries in the form of wholesale admissions into 
party ranks. Either way the leadership will be up against 
explosive resentments: from frustrated revolutionaries who 
have been forced to give up their new-found power and free¬ 
dom, if the cautious method is followed ; from experienced 
party officials who have been pushed aside by the influx of 
young red blood, if the radicals get their way. 

For some time now Peking has realised that it needs 
most of its older party men to temper the over-enthusiasm 
of the revolutionaries and to keep things running. After 
months of campaigning for an open-arms policy towards all 
officials whose heresies stopped short of opposing Mao, the 
leadership finally seems to be registering some success. 
Whether the rehabilitated men will ever have the courage to 
start taking real decisions again after their bouts with the Red 
Guards is another story. The physical and psychological 
scars which the cultural revolution has inflicted on the party 
can hardly be counted. But there does seem to be^a reason¬ 
able chance that, at the local level anyway, the old party 
w'hcels can be set turning again. 

Where the purge may have more serious consequences is 
at the highest levels of power. Cleaily the open-arms policy 
does not apply to the leading targets of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion : Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping and their “ agents ” in 
the politburo and the central committee. The new radicals 
who replaced them in Mao’s entourage have also suffered a 
succession of purges that has reduced the powerful cultural 
revolution group to a rump of six. Yet the top men in China 
today remain all but one or two the committed cultural revo¬ 
lutionaries who have surrounded and encouraged M^ in all 
his recent excesses. There has been no word yet in the Chinese 
press about the future of this group in the putative new party 
apparatus. The most likely solution is that, pending another 
purge, the six—Chen Po-ta, Kang Sheng, Mrs Mao, Chang 
Chun-chiao, Chi Pen-yu and Yao Wen-yuan—will be 
absorbed into the politburo where they will continue to 
exercise the same authority. 

Chou En-lai may have single-handedly persuaded all the 
top Maoists, from the chairman himself down, that the cul¬ 
tural revolution should wither away. But it would be quite 
eufiother thing for Chou to convert them to a set of dynamic 
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post*rpvolutionary policies which would almost certainly have 
to bear an embarrassing resemblance to the policies they have 
been attacking all these months. A leadership that is already 
reported to be divided against itself does not take this kind 
of risk. So a sharp swing to the right is not on. Nor is a swing 
to the left. While the Chinese press continues to denounce 
material incentives as part of a capitalist plot, there is no evi¬ 
dence that any moves have been made to eliminate these 
incentives cither in industry or agriculture. This would mean 
an even bigger risk of another kind. The chances are that 
the bc‘st the current leadership can do for the time being is to 
try to stop the speculation and black-marketeering that rode 
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rampant in the recent administrative vacuum. In other wordsi 
to try to edge its way back to square one. 

The Chinese are no more likely to take off in adventurous 
new directions abroad than at home. In spite of some theo¬ 
rising among left-wingers in the West that the cultural revo¬ 
lution was China’s reaction to Vietnam, there can be little 
doubt that it was all along an internal convubion. It had 
its repercussions on foreign relations, as the British diplomats 
in Peking know too well. But it was not foreign policy that set 
it off. Now that Peking’s foreign ministry has expelled its 
embassy-burners, foreign policy too is likely to fall back into 
its old ruts. It will be shaken out of them only after Mao. 



What the King Should Do 

King Constantine has muffed his chances. His best bet is not 
to compromise with the now-"civilian" junta 


King Constantine shot his bolt and it went disastrously 
astray. The ex-colonels’ junta looks better entrenched than 
ever. So what can the Greeks and their king do now to pick 
up the pieces ? King Constantirie has been bargaining with 
the junta this week over the conditions of his return to 
Greece. His original demands included (as well as elections 
and a return to democratic rule) the restoration of all the 
royal prerogatives which in the past have allowed the Greek 
monarch to intervene in politics in a way that is quite out of 
the question for his British or Scandinavian counterparts. 
But this is not what he should be bargaining about. The 
special prerogatives of the Greek monarch arc an anachro¬ 
nism. And King Constantine has shown more zeal in 
defending them than aptitude for using them either wisely or 
^ell. The king is young and inexperienced. But the Greek 
people might be less lukewarm about his fate today if he had 
?iven a more convincing demonstration in the past that he was 
uling primarily in their interests, not his own. 

That, after all, always has been the only justification of the 
Greek monarchy—that it should serve the interests, and pro¬ 
mote the unity, of the Greek people. This is where King 
Gonstantine’s duty now lies. It is also where his true self- 
nterest lies. It is to regain his throne, even if the throne is 
horn of many of its present prerogatives. The one good thing 
o come out of last week’s latched counter-coup was that it 
nade the king’s position quite clear. He is no longer obliged 
0 line up with the colonels in public while fighting a lonely 
earguard action against them in private. He can now take 
i public and uncompromising stand against their arbitrary 
uid totalitarian rule. It may be doubtful whether the Greek 
People will ever again consider him a relevant factor in their 
)roblems. But he has a much better chance of regaining his 
hrone if he can convincingly demonstrate that he really is 
rying to lift the junta off the backs of the Greek people. 

In thijs the king has only one real card : the junta’s fear of 
ntemattonal disapproval and isolation. The trouble is that, 
laving so thoroughly humiliated the Jung, the junta does not 
ce why it should concede anything in order to get him back, 
t is important that at this point Constantine should stand 
irm. Neither he nor the Greeks stand to gain anything if he 
lecidcs to go back to Greece without receiving substantial 
atisfaction from the junta that it will rcstoic the rule of law 
ind move steadily back to a more democratic government. 

The importance of the king as a thorn in the junta’s side, 
f he stays in exile, diould not be exaggerated. But the 
egime has shown signs this week that it would like to ma^ 
t more difficult for him to refuse to come to terms with it 
Phere is the charade of turning civilian hints that it is 


considering an amnesty for political prisoners ; and indica¬ 
tions that the date of the plebiscite on the new constitution 
(not yet published) and probably of the elections that would 
follow are to be speeded up. So far, so good. But plebiscites 
are a pretty dubious way of establishing the popular will. 
The 1935 plebiscite in Greece on the return of the king was 
generally believed to have been stage-managed by the army ; 
and in 1945 the allied powers decided that the Greeks must 
have elections before, not after, holding a plebiscite on the 
monarchy if the plebiscite was to be a true reflection of 
popular feeling. 

Moreover, if the reports about the new constitution arc 
true, it seems to go beyond what is necessary to curb the 
excesses and irresponsibility of the politicians under the old 
system. It will apparently reduce the power of the legislature 
very considerably indeed. It will not only ban the communist 
party as such but will suppress the expression of all political 
views that can be said to sympathise even remotely with 
communism. What is more, there is some reason to suspect 
that the guarantees for individual and democratic rights 
and freedoms in the new constitution are by no means solid. 
This is very serious in view of the junta’s record of press 
censorship, arbitrary arrest and excessively harsh prison 
sentences. 

It depends where the majority in the junta lies. Some 
of those who carried out the coup apparently intended at that 
time simply to clean and repair the Greek political machine 
and then go back to their barracks. That was a fair point : 
Greece was not well governed. But most observers agree 
that the taste for power has grown on them and the more 
ruthless among them may intend to try to perpetuate their 
regime behind a pseudo-democratic facade. If that is their 
intention, the chances of stopping them are pretty dim. They 
may ask in vain for international approval, but they are not 
likely to be indefinitely denied international recognition. 
Neither the Americans nor anyone else are going to send an 
army to restore democracy in Greece. 

Even the king’s ability to influence the situation from 
outside may easily diminish. The ex-coloneb will learn to live 
without him and they will make sure he cannot set up a 
government in exile of any weight. All this, however, does 
not release either the king or the western democracies from 
their obligation to bring as much pressure as they can on 
the Junta to steer it into a course'that will eventually bring 
Greece back to genuine democracy. For however irrespon¬ 
sibly the Greeks may have misused their democratic free¬ 
dom, ikt 'consequences of depriving them of it are likeljr^ to 
be both explosive and tragic, V f 
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No frontier on the Himalayas 


With nothing sacrosanct, Mr Denis 
Healey will loyally he getting down to 
the jol3 of cutting defence spending in the 
next few weeks. This is the fifth time that 
he has had to do so. But there are a 
couple of differences this time. First, it 
is improbable that he will be able to make 
many immediate savings ; the economies 
will emerge in two or three years’ time. 
Second, with the armed forces already 
cut to the bone, the further cuts will be 
possible only if Britain’s political and 
strategic conirnitments are reduced. 

All the signs arc that Mr Healey is 
having to look in one direction—east of 
Suez. Britain’s presence in the Persian 
Gulf does not cost iiiuch and presumably 
troops will continue to be stationed there 
for a few years yet. But farther east, there 
could well he an acceleration of the run¬ 
down in Singapore and Malaysia. Politi¬ 
cally, that will he> possible only if Britain 
grants more economic aid. Militarily it 
will still have to he a phased, though 
telescoped, withdrawal and to produce 
any real savings it will have to be 
reflected directly in a reduction in the 
size of Britain’s armed forces (above the 
H,ooo men or so already leaving 
each year) and their equipment. I’here 
would, for example, be no point in refit¬ 
ting the carrier Ark Royal if the target 
date for the final withdrawal were brought 
forward. 

A reduction in the east of Suez commit¬ 
ment would automatically release more 
ships and planes for a European role, in¬ 
cluding the Mediterranean where the 
Russians are building up their naval 
strength. That might give the Government 
the urge to withdraw more ground troops 
from Germany over and above the army 
brigade that will be pulled out early next 
year. But if the Germans prove more 
accommodating in the offset arrangements 
than they appear to be at the moment, 
the savings that resulted would be slight. 
Such a reduction could only really make 
sense in the context of a further planned 
cut in the size of forces that the Nato 
allmce believes should be deployed for- 
wim in Gecitlany. Provisionally, Nato 
had made up its mind about its 
slightly^ lower force levels (around 2 a 
divisions) for the next five years. 


So, in all probability, the sun will .set. 
in the east and not the west. Nevertheless, 
it is still possible that the RAF will 
get its 50 Fills. The immediate costs of 
cancelling the contract, not simply in 
direct charges but in the loss of offset 
arrangements, is not the sort of fence that 
the cabinet could take in its stride. 
Originally, however, the Fins were 
supposed to have a dual function, east 
and west of Suez. Their military 
credibility will now have to be sold to 
the public simply on their usefulness in 
Europe. As replacements for the Can- 
l3erra.s (due for scrapping in the next two 
years), they could be used for recon¬ 
naissance and for conventional strikes 
against ^ distant airfields. They are 
expensive, because they are sophisticated ; 
but they—and presumably the American 
ones as well—will he stationed in this 
country and this will make them le.ss 
vulnerable to a conventional, tactical 
counter-strike. Because of their range, 
in fact, they may turn out to be better 
suited to a role on Nato’s northern and 
southern flanks than in central Europe. If 
the withdrawal east of Suez is speeded up, 

London Transport 


Mr Peter Walker, the Tories’ shadow 
Minister of Transport, must be feeling a 
little unnerved. Having decided on a major 
campaign against Mrs Castle’s transport 
plans, and having laid out his strategy 
in the grand manner, he how finds that 
some of his loyal troops have deserted 
to the enemy. In particular, Mr Walker 
had selected as one of his principal points 
of attack the Passenger Transport 
Authorities, which are to run public 
transport in the. big conurbations. At first 
the private bus companies displayed all 
the right Tory zeal, plastering their 
vehicles with anti^Castle slogans. Then, 
three weeks agp, the bj^gest of them all 
allowed itself to be natipnaliseh. Now the 
London Tories have d^c the dirty. They 
have agi^d to Mrs Castle’s ^hem^ for 
them to take over the London Tramport 



Healey : is there no sacred cow ? 


the military case for the Fiii is thinner. 

But, no doubt, Mr Healfcy will make as 
much as a case for it as he can. The Fi 11 
may not be his sacred cow ; but, surely, he 
would find its canc.ellation hard to take. 
There is just so much that anyone can 
stomach and, as it is, both he and Mr 
Wilson will have to swallow a lot of 
the things they said about Britain’s role 
in preserving stability east of Suez. The 
Americans as well as the Asians and the 
Australians will be watching them do it. 


Board, and run the tubes and buses. 

The actual agreement between Mrs 
Castle and Mr Desmond Plummer, the 
London Tories* leader, is so far brief ^nd 
general. The GLG will establish'a London 
Transport Executive to run the'Bbscs and 
tubes at present run by the*^’London 
Transport Board. The Executive will 
actually take over the assets of the LTB, 
but before it doe(S so, Mrs Castle will 
fiddle die books and write off the capital 
debt. It will then be up to the Tories 
to run the thing soundly, which will 
almost certainly mean higher fares. The 
GLC will get wider traffic and highway 
powers. All this is designed to facilitate 
co-ordinated planning. 

TTie GLC will also have a say in the 
fares charged by British Raflwiiys on 
commuter services. But what is a edm- 


All Socialists now ? 
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muter service ? People come to work in 
London from well outside the GLG area. 
V^ill the GLG have a say in their fares 
and services ? The influence of London 
on transport is felt over most of the south 
east, so it could well be most sensible to 
vest transport planning in an authority 
as big as the region. Until the Royal 
Commission on Local Government 
reports, however, no one knows how big 
the new local authorities will be. So there 
may well he a fairly lengthy interim 
period when there will be room for clashes 
between south east priorities and London 
priorities: it is already happening, for 
instance, over roads. Once again, the 
Government finds itself up against the 
inadequacy of local government 
boundaries. 

This problem is scarcely of Mrs Gastle's 
making, but one other problem is self- 
created. It is the one Mr Michael Heseltine, 
one of Mr Walker’s transport subalterns, 
rightly points out on page 1200. In the 
provinces suburban rail losses will even¬ 
tually be a charge on the rates. But there 
IS no mention of this in London. Will 
they remain for general taxpayers to bear ? 
If so, it is scarcely a contribution to 
regional good feeling. 

With these exceptions, Mrs Gastle and 
Mr Plummer have between them done 
the right things. The Tories must now 
impart to the new London Transport 
Executive a really good management 
structure. A thorough shake-up of the 
running of London’s public transport is 
long overdue. It is a long time since 
Herbert Morrison. 



Ombudsman 

Not so much 
what he says ... 

The poor British ombudsman has been 
walking the tightrope. He has taken 
advantage of his right under the 
Parliamentar)' Goininissmiier Act to lay 
a paper before Parliament, on the subject 
of aircraft poise. This is the first ^pe of 
complaint that he has treated in this way. 
Good for Sir Edmund Compton: the total 
number of aircraft movements through 
Heathrow in 1966 was nearly a quarter 
of a million. The -total freight moved 
was a quarter of a million tops. Aircraft 
earn the United Kingdom a lot of money: 
they also get noisier. But ^ 
nothing in the Act Authorises or requira 
me to question the merits of a decision 
taken without maladministration by a 


government department or other authority 
in exercise of a discretion vested in that 
department or authority. 

In other words, he cannot say whether 
he thinks a departmental decision was 
right or wrong, only whether is has been 
maladministrat^. (But ** the Act provides 
no definition of maladministration.'*) He 
concludes that the Board 6f Trade (and 
before last year the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation) have dealt fairly with com¬ 
plaints and acted without bias towards 
the airlines at the expense of householders 
ropnd Heathrow in administering the 
1965 Airports Authority Act. This is as 
far as he feels entitled to go. He com¬ 
mends the department’s l^haviour in 
arranging an international conference on 
aircraft noise. He mentions monitoring 
devices which would detect the heights 
of more approaching aircraft. But 
'’whether the extra relief to residents 
would justify the very considerable 
expenditure involved is not for me to 
say.” 

Sir Edmund has thus proved not much 
more than his ability to write^ Parliament 
a very careful report; and his ability to 
make a characteristic Treasury joke: 

My investigation! do not support the 
allegation that these complaints were dealt 
with in a cursory manner; there were 
occasions on which replies to complaints 
addressed to different departments con¬ 
tained identical phrases, but this does not 
constitute maladministration ; on the con¬ 
trary, if similar complaints received 
different answers, that would indeed suggest 
maladministration. 


Accidents _ 

What New Zealand 
thinks today ... 

Some of the cherished Beveridge prin¬ 
ciples of the welfare state are now under 
fire, just a quarter of a century sin^ 
the famous report gave wartime Britain 
a preview of better things: selectivity, 
for instance, is preferred to universalism ; 
and wage-related contributions and 
benefits have been grafted on to flat-rate 
ones. But so far die industrial injuries 
scheme has not been seriously attacked. 
In accordance with the Beveridge recom¬ 
mendations this scheme replaced work¬ 
men’s compensation. Anyone who b 
injured in the course of his employment, 
or who contracts a prescribed disease, 
obtain* benefit on a nigher scale than 
that for the sick and the unent]doyed. 

In making this recommendation 
Beveridge was in fact contravenina hb 
own pnnciple that there shouM be^ a 
completely unified scheme for disability 
without demarcation by l 3 St cause of 
dbability ”; and it has taken a New 
Zeabmd royal commbsioii to go back to 
it. The commission recommends that any¬ 
one injured from whatever cause— 
machinery, motoi^'car or dipfihry itain^ 
should be comdSnsated from a special 
rocial security fund on the basis of 80 


per cent of his previous (tax paid) income 
while he b totally incapacitated. House¬ 
wives, who should be eligible for com¬ 
pensation because they support the work 
force, should be compensated from the 
fifteenth day. Permanent disablement 
should receive permanent compensation 
(as it does in Britain under the industrial 
injuries scheme) according to the severity 
of the injury, so that a person is not 
discouraged from overcoming his handi¬ 
cap and returning to work. 

Further, the commission recommends 
—^and this is very relevant to Britain— 
that all common law actions for accident 
damages should then cease. They are 
chancy in their results, both as regards 
liability for an accident and even more 
in the damages awarded; they are 
extremely expensive, in the time of expert 
witnesses like doctors, and in money, 
which in legally aided cases is the tax¬ 
payer’s ; and they often cause compen- 
sationitis, which prevents an injured 
person from recovering until his action 
is settled one way or another. 

Of course, the insurance companies, 
which in New Zealand defeated a pro¬ 
posal for state-controlled workmen*! 
compensation insurance after the war, 
would jib strongly if third party motor 
insurance were taken away from them 
and if some, at least, of personal accident 
insurance became unnecessary. But the 
royal commission shows how thin are 
their claims that insurance promotes 
safety. The main effort that has gone 
into accident prevention in recent years 
has come from outside agencics^in 
Britain from, for instance, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, the Road 
Research Laboratory and medical 
research. Nor, according to the com¬ 
mission, would its scheme cost noticeably 
more than the present arrangements, 
when indirect savings are allowed for. 
The scheme’s ditodvantage, as the com¬ 
mission admits, is that it does not cover 
disablement from disease. This, it is 
hoped, will come later. In the meantime, 
Britain’s army of disabled, pleading for 
a fair deal, may follow the fortunes of the 
proposed New Zealand scheme. 

Doctors in training _ 

The postgraduate 
muddle _ 

One of the several grievances of junior 
hospital doctors b the lack of any 
systematic specialbl training once they 
are on the medical regbter. Too often 
regarded just as another pair of hands, 
they look wbtfuHy at the systematise 
training they would have in the Unit^ 
States, as well as the greater opportunities 
in that country for practising their 
specialty otata they have trained for it. 

A Jiitaphlet* from the Nuffield Pro¬ 
vincial Hospitals Trust, which has already 
done much to encourage educational 
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programmes by individual hospital 
authorities, shows how utterly haphazard 
the whole system is. I'J^e purpose of 
basing the hospital regions of Britain on 
universities with medical schools was to 
enable educational expertise and facilities 
to percolate to hospitals on the periphery. 
In practice the universities have never 
had enough spare money over and above 
what they need for undergraduate 
training. Bedevilling everything has been 
the identification, within the British health 
service, of specialist status with, and only 
with, the highly paid post of consultant. 
To obtain such a post a doctor must, 
except in a few specialties, have passed 
the fellowship or membership examination 
of one of the royal colleges of surgeons, 
physicians and gyngecologists. I’he top 
people of these colleges, who are influential 
in the running of the health service, see 
to it that only a small minority of candi¬ 
dates pass (the colleges’ income largely 


Much as expected, the main proposals 
of the important Town and Country 
Planning Bill published on Wednesday are 
for a shift of decision-making outwards 
from London. The future role of the 
Ministry o£ Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment in its planning capacity is to super¬ 
vise the plans of local authorities rather 
than to approve every detail at every 
stage. The main reason for this is speed; 
administrative delays cause much of the 
public discontent with the present system. 
But there is danger of fresh discontent if 
local authorities too often seem judges in 
their own cause. 

Aware of thus, the authors of the bill 
have built in certain safeguards, the most 
important of which is the requirement 
that local authorities promote as much 
publicity and open discussion as possible 
during the early stages of plan-making. 
This is in effect a challenge to the public 
to wake up and take an intelligent interest. 
Until this happem, “publicity” in the 
hands of many authorities will be a farce 
—though they will be required to report 
to the ministry on this part of the process. 
Ihe outcome may—indeed should—be 
more, not less, discussion of plans at the 
point when discussion is most useful. 

Devolution involves a new form of 
development control, already outlined in 
last June’s white paper on town planning 
(Cmnd 3333) which stemmed from the 
report of the minister’s Planning Advisory 
Group. The minister will approve all 
plans at policy stage (so-called “ structure 
plans ”) but when it comes to detail, only 
certain types of development applications 
or appeals will be handled by the ministry. 
Written statements will replace detailed 
maps as the main instrmnents of policy. 
The ministry retains the right to call in 
plans at any stage—^whix^ suggests a 
|Ktty close supervision will be necessary, 
mtyl^ not saving as much of the civil 
^fvaimjJI) time as they hope. 


comes from examination fees), and also 
consistently resist suggestions that there 
should be a fair number of permanent 
specialist service posts below the rank of 
consultant. “ No dilution ” is the cry. 

So for the junior doctor it is a climb 
up a steep ladder, with precious little 
help for him to get to die top and plenty 
of opportunities for him to fall off— 
usually into genera^ practice, which tends 
to be manned, as the pamphlet says, by 
other specialties’ rejects. The authors 
plead for a much stronger co-ordinating 
body to supervise specialist training. But 
they also insist that service posts should be 
geared to training posts so that a doctor 
who has completed a training for a 
specialty (which should not mean 
becoming an MRGP) has a reasonable 
prospect of a career in it. 

* “ Postgraduate Medical Education: Retro- 
^ect and Prospect.” By John Revans and 
Gordon McLachlan. 2s 6a. 


But this new system will be introduced 
only gradually, in those areas where local 
authorities are judged by the Government 
to be most effective and best equipped. 
Thus amurbation plans rather than those 
of single boroughs within them will be 
included together, provided the authorities 
have reasonable working arrangements 
with one another and competent staff. This 
might result in something like a dozen 
large areas being covered .within the next 
two or three years—^anticipating the 
reorganisation of local government and 
bigger and stronger authorities all round. 
Meanwhile it is just possible that the 
groupings under the new system will tend 
to tip the balance back towards the “ city 
regions ” originally favoured by the 
Government, but less now by the royal 
commission on local government. It will 
certainly produce an unholy scramble for 
qualified planning staff. 

Inquiries will as a rule be heard by a 
new species of inspector—not a civil 
servant but a qualified, independent 
person appointed by the local authority 
and approved by the ministry (which will 
be able to appoint its own nominee if it 
disagrees). Will the inspector be subject 
to scrutiny by the ombudsman, as local 
authorities are not ? Removing much 
planning decision from within the 
ministry will cut away some of the ground 
on which that official is beginning to make 
progress. There will in some cases be a last 
re.sort to the courts against an inspector’s 
decision. 

I’he most important npw feature in the 
bill, not detailed before, is the creation 
of a Planning Inquiry Commission to 
examine applications of national or 
regional importance—such as an airport 
(Stansted) or an oil refinery (Milford 
Haven). The ministry will decide what 
cases qualify. The commission will be an 
ad hpc body of up to five people able to 
conduct its own investigation like a pyal 


‘ commission (money will matter here)] 
Applicants must name a site, rather tha 
merely apply in principle, but the inquire 
(held in public) can range freely ove; 
alternatives and the commission i 
supposed to be able to ask basic question 
of principle. Only after a site has beei 
provisionally approved by this means wil! 
the ordinary inquiry into local objection 
follow. What is not clear, and this coulca 
be important, is whether the commission 
will be able to question the whole pattern 
of, say, electricity or natural gas supply 
lines when asked to inquire into a 
particular section. | 

Missing from the bill so far is any curb 
on the planning licence of statutory bodies 
like the Gas Boards, which are not subject 
to local planning authorities. An inter¬ 
departmental committee seems to have 
failed to agree on this, but may do so in 
time for the bill’s second reading. Good 
points that are in the bill, however, 
include a time limit on planning per-; 
mission, normally to be five years (will 
this include a scramble to turn the first 
sod similar to the pre-land commission 
fiasco?) ; the power to stop development, 
or demolition, while arguments are going 
on with the planning authority ; and very 
much stricter protection of historic build¬ 
ings ba^ed up by heavy sanctions. 
Finally, it is a bill designed to cope with 
a changing situation, and has a battery 
of regulations which can be operated or 
alter^ as the Government judges fit. So 
the public may not know what it is up 
against for some time. The ministry must 
beware not to fall into secrecy too. 


Counting the 
Red Letter Days 

The chequered history of Europe 
has made for a surprising variety 
in the number of public holidays 
in different countries. For maxi¬ 
mum dolce far niente, there is 
nothing to beat Italy, with no 
fewer than 17 statutory public 
holidays with full pay. By com¬ 
parison, the British quota of 6 
looks decidedly frugal. Living in 
a Catholic country does not 
necessarily guarantee more days 
of paid leisure. France has 11 
days on the statute book, but 
only 5 are usually paid. 

Number of paid public holiebys 

r ol l i . r i 111 .111 ji iiiTAiY 17 
nm.imxExiJ germ4yi3* 

I I I I I J J ! M I I SWEDEN 11 
\\±A\i\ I I I j BELGIUM 10 
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^Propathene ’ 
secures the goods 

foraKX 

Guest Keen and Nettlefolds Limited *Propathene*—could it be of use to you? 

use strapping made from ‘Propathene’ If so, please telephone or write to:* 

ICI polypropylene. Why? Mr. D. C. Stewart, 

Light weight strapping made from ‘Pi'opathene* Marketing Department, 

'Propathene' is strong and resilient. Tel. Welwyn Garden 23400, 

It will neither rot nor rust. Absence ot Imperial Cliemical Industries Limited, 

sharp edges ensures safety for both Plastics Division, 

package and handler. Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Tix>pathene’fit>m the leaders in plast^ | 
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If you can't beat him, 
join him 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


For some reason they still talk about “ the 
Five ” in Brussels. Yet the real battle there 
this week over Britain's application to 
the common market was not between the 
Five and France. It was between the Four 
and C^rmany's heroic attempt to pretend 
that one could exclude Britain from 
Europe and go on as if nothing fiad 
happened. 

At the meeting, the west Gcrnian foreign 
minister, Willy Brandt, put the British case 
vigorously. He ai^gued that the decisive 
question was whether Britain’s economic 
health could be restored to make it ready 
for entry to the community, and that the 
hope of cntiy—in its effect on the British 
investment climate—^was an essential part 
■ of the cure. 

But when it came to doing something, 
Germany’s economics minister, Karl 
Schiller, as president of the council of 
ministers, proved M. Couve de Murville's 
best ally. The greater part of Tuesday 
was spent in futile argument over a Ger¬ 
man paper presented by Herr Schiller 
spelling out the amazing news that five 
members of the community wanted to 
open negotiations with Britain and that 
France did not. Beyond that, Herr Schil¬ 
ler’s draft contained the comforting 
thought that the ministers were very sorry 
they could not start talks now but of 
course they could always re-examine the 
question. It would remain on the agenda 
and there could even be contacts between 
the goveram<snts of the community and ' 
the would-be entrants. Meanwhile ** the 
community continues.” 

In other words, the French have de¬ 
livered a veto, it is very sad, now let us 
all get back to work. This was not good 
enough for the Dutch or Belgians, who 
forced the council into a prolonged 
restricted session on Tuesday evening in 
order to remove the Germaii sugar that 
might make Europe’s answer "to Britain 
seem less bitter th^ it really was. Yet till 
the end of the meeting, and even after, 
the result seemed to be much the same. 
The conclusion of two days’ talk was a 
summing, dp of known positions, with the 
small differeiKre diat the French positbn 
has gtown yexbaUy harder. 

^ Britain's seturh to health must .now he 
cmpleted before its request loir ehtty 
Hills be reconsidered,” F'rance says. The 


wording used to be “ before negotiations." 
But the difference may be trivial, if one 
takes the French objections as being their 
real ones. (And for most of the meeting, 
the Five absurdly did. Or politely, per¬ 
haps, can one tell a man he is a liar to his 
face, particularly when the face is M. 
Couve’s ?) While the Five envisaged 
long negotiations starting at once and 
continuing in parallel with Britain’s re¬ 
covery, the French talk of a complete and 
permanent recovery—plus reform of the 
sterling system—sifter which, hey presto, 
a .short friendly chat on matters of form, 
not substance, and Britain will be in. 
As for helping the recovery along through 
negotiations : ** Is it for us,” M. Couve 
asked with toudiing delicacy *' to pre¬ 
scribe another country’s internal medi¬ 
cines ? ” 

That was the essence of the discussions 
summed up in Herr Schiller’s paper. They 
were unreal enough, being, of necessity, 
on ground chosen by France for purely 
tactical reasons. They were made more so 
by the remarkable absence, until late in 
the day, of any politiail awareness. True, 
Signor Fanfani spoke some eloquent 
phrases about building Europe, but 
It was surprisingly left to the president 
of the European Commission, Mr Jean 
Rey, to remark that all this indecisive 
economic waffle could have grave politi¬ 
cal consequences outside* and inside the 
community. None of the governments 
had hinted such a thing themselves, 
not even Britain’s bold friends the Dutch. 

To all appearances Britain’s allies 
abandoned the field on Tuesday evening 
without a fight. They were, in fact, fight¬ 
ing inside the council’s restricted session, 
but only, it seemed, to make France pay 
some slight loss of esteem fpr its victory, 
and Herr Schiller’s infinitely bland and 
submissive final priss conference seemed 
designed to undo, even that. And then 
the bombshell fell. While the Koreign mini- 
stei^ were discussing Btitain(,..^the com¬ 
munity’s agricultural ministers had been 
discussinjg 4ie price of eggs next. door. 
Suddenly, they stopped. The Dutch, witli 
Belgian and Luxembuiig hacking, were 
ha^wg no more,.,; « 

But let us hbt cheer too soon, though 
it wa| cheering ,at the tghe. There is no 
evidence that this finit counter-attack 




against the French dictatorship will be 
sustained. Not even the Dutch are even 
saying so. A new date for the agricultural 
talks is to be fixed by the permanent 
repre.sentatives in Brussels. 'Fhat may 
happen or it may not. There is no evi¬ 
dence that Britain’s application, though 
it may indeed be on the agenda, will 
figure seriously at the next council of 
ministers’ meeting due at the end of 
January—^when, incidentally, M. Couve 
will be in the chair. One tiny blow has 
been Struck by the Dutch. It may lead 
to more. But one’s first Judgment on 
this week’s Brussels meeting may equally 
well turn out to be the truth: that, this 
time round, this was final defeat for 
Britain and final victory for General de 
Gaulle and his friends in Bonn. 


Australia 

The cruel sea 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORR^PONDENT 

An extraordinary week for Australia 
ends with the disappearance of Its prime 
minister, Mr Harom Holt, in a heavy 
surf off an unattended Itwach in Victoria, 
the appointment qf the Country party 
leader, Mr John Md^n, tq, succeed 
him for a brief three weeks,. >fxl the 
arrival of President Johnsoij^/^Apgcther 
with many notables ii^uding thei presi¬ 
dents df^South Vietnsun and l&utll;Korea, 
to attend Mr Holt’s memorial service on 
Friday, The face of Australian politics 1ms 
been abtup^y changed by ah event which 
eveh Mmoiiavielli would havo attributed 
solely to chance. 

.Mr Holt had served nearly two years 
as sucjcesibr to Sir Robert Menzies. He 
was a mon;bf ; talent but con¬ 

siderably fdmjci|y. He hsid been trained 
so tong as/creWh prince that there was 
no surprise when he took the place of 
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the Gimt Gh«m. ]But he did introduce 
«>ine new ebitiente into prime sninisterial 
style even if there was no^iw new about 
bis basic policy; for one thing he went 
to visit Asian countries instead of talking 
about them in the abstrgct And although 
he too had a sentimental regard for & 
Commonwealth, he made it clear that 
Australia would go all die way with LBJ : 
12 months ago he won a general 
election with this as an avowed slogan. 
Recently his government's credit slumped 
m a senate ^tioni but he was still on 
top politically when*^the sea took him. 
In the Australian House of Representa¬ 
tives, the Liberal and Country parties, 
^hich are partners in the coalition 
governments have 6o and so seats respec¬ 
tively. The Liberal party on its own is 
just short of an absolute majority and 
thus depiends on Country party support. 
The leader of the Country party, Mr 
McEwen, was accorded second place in 
the government because of his experience 
and ability as well as his leadership of 
the minority party. He will be prime 
minister until January 9th when the 
Liberal party will meet to elect a new 
leader who will then become prime 
minister—if the Country party agrees to 
work with him. Mr McEwen would be 
the best joint leader available but the 
Liberal party will not accept him and 
so must find its own replacement for Mr 
Holt. 

The field is unpromising. Mr William 
McMahon, Mr Holt’s deputy in the 
Liberal party, is capable but unpopular. 
The Country party said flatly this week 
that it will serve uith any leader but 
him. He is too closely identified with 
mercantile and financial interests to please 
the Country party ; he is also disliked in 
official circles. Other possibles are Mr 
Paul Hasluck, whose candidature may be 
prejudiced by his concentration on 
external affairs and his coming from a 
minor state, Western AustrAlia ; Mr Alien 
Fairhall, the bluff minister fOr defence 
whose strength lies in his plain-man image 
and the fact that he comes from New 
South Wales ; Mr Leslie Bury, a saturnine 
economist with considerable presence but 
few political skills; and Senator John 
Gorton, the most presentable of the lot 
who happens to come from Victoria, the 
state which usually provides leaders of 
the Liberal party, but who suffers the 
misfortune of being in the upper house, 
There will have to be a good deal of 
hatchet work before January 9th. 

Whatever the result, Australia’s com¬ 
mitment to the United States and to the 
war in Vietnam will continue. No can¬ 
didate for the prime nunistership dissents 
from the foreign policy position taken 
by Sir Robert Menzies and given new 
emphasis by Mr Holt. Basically this 
position is that American support is 
essential foi Australia’s security; that 
Asia is the place from which dan^rs to 
Australia are likely to come j and that 
America must therefore be involved in 
Asian a^airs with Australian help in the 
ro^ places. None of thi^ is in dispute. 
There could, howe\tir, 1^ a chan^ of 



emphasis in external economic policy. 
One of the reasons why the Country party 
has set its face against Mr McMahon 
is that as Treasurer he stands athwart 
Mr McEwen’s vision of an Australia 
internally buoyant by reason of high 
tariffs, import quotas, high protection of 
foodstuffs, high prices for exporters and 
a balance of payments made the servant 
of local pros]^rity. Policies in this field 
are largely explicable in terms of the 
clash between the departments of treasury 
(McMahon) and trade (McEwen) which 
the two men head. The McMahon vision, 
backed by commercial and financial 
interests, has been of substantial overseas 
investment in Australia, a carefully hus¬ 
banded balance of payments, and strict 
control of inflation where necessary. 
Nobody in Australia is a free trader, but 
the treasury line leans farther this way 
than the trade one does. Mr Holt had 
trouble in asserting the treasury line 
against Mr McEwen, especially over the 


a well-reported and televised convention 
can be for a political party’s fortunes. The 
Tories caught on to this lesson earlier in 
the year by jumping to fixEt place from 
a poor third in tM opinion polls through 
a beautifully stage-znanageef removal of 
John Diefenbaker in favour of Robert 
Stanfield. McLuhan’s homeland has got 
the message that the medium is ^ 1 - 
important: indeed Mr Stanfield’s victory 
18 widely credited to last-minute endorse¬ 
ments by two Toronto newspapers which 
confronted the delegates at a susceptible 
morning hour. 

Something similar could in the end 
sway the Liberal choice. But at this 
early stage what counts is whether a par¬ 
ticular candidates is better placed to '* win 
the west ” or hold Quebec. The Liberals’ 
hopes of staying in power beyond 1970 
must rest on doing well in both Quebec 
and the prairies. Because of Diefenbaker’s 
past magic they hold only eight of the 70 
federal seats returned by the four western 
provinces. 

At present the strong favourite of 
western Liberals is the finance minister, 
Mr Mitchell Sharp ; not only is he Winni¬ 
peg-born but as commerce minister he 
negotiated the vast wheat deals to Russia 
and China, the basis of prosperity today. 
Second in line is the transport minister, 
Mr Paul Hellyer, a Canadian version of 
Robert McNamara when he was briskly 
(or, as several admirals and MPs say, 
arrogandy) unifying the armed forces as 
defence minister. Mr Hellyer was a 
cabinet minister at 33 and is still only 
44 ; he has greater appeal to youth than 
Mr Sharp who may be wise and upright 
like a totempole but suffers from w<^en- 
ness as well. 


devaluation of sterling. Now he is gone 
the coming prime minister is likely to 
start with an inclination towards the 
treasury view but to find Mr McEwen 
a hard nut to crack. The prospect of a 
lame-duck Liberal leader keeping Mr 
McEwen out of the post he deserves can 
work in favour only of Mr Whidam, 
the leader of the opposition Labour party. 

Canada 

Westward ho from 
Quebec ? 

PROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

With the most careful timing the top 
Liberals have arranged that their con¬ 
vention to choose a successor to Lestor 
Pearson as party leader, and prime minis¬ 
ter, should not coincide with the final 
rounds of the Buuiley Cup ic^ hockev 
tournament. The leadership race may well 
have an exciting finish (at least eight 
runners are already in the field) but it is 
hockey radier tbap racing that draw^ 
the crowds in Canada. Mr Pearson, an 
Olympic goalie in his Qxfozd days, is the 
first to acknowledge this. 

The careful choice ot April | 5 th is also 
an acknowledgment of how important 
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The trouble is that what the west likes 
can be anathema to Quebec. Mr Pear¬ 
son’s strength as prime minister has been 
to guide Canada into realisation of 
Quebec's grievances ; but the west has 
hardly appreciated this. Conversely, 
Quebec leaders have seen Mr Sharp av 
the minister who applied the braket to 
the process by which their province has 
taken over sources of reveniie and thereby 
enlarged the scope of their autonomy. 
Mr Hellyer is more acceptable to them, 
but their convention votes (a quarter of 
the total) are likely to go to some other 
candidate at least in the early ballots : 
perhaps to the external affairs minister, 
Mr Paul Martin, who is of French Ontario 
ancestry and has made plenty of political 
friends in a long career and has won 
respect for solid sense. His age at 64 and 
his gift for cautious circumlocution may 
be against him, but if he does well in 
early rounds he may come through as a 
compromise leader. 

It seems unlikely that Mr Jean 
Marchand, a trade unionist and cabinet 
newcomer as manpower minister, can win 
support outside Quebec despite his talents. 
And the convention’s relatively early date 
hurts the chances of the registrar-general, 
Mr John Turner, a 38-ycar-old Montreal 
lawyer who has only just overcome a 
socialite reputation based on a dance with 
Princess Maigaret. Mr Turner, however, 
may come Out best in the television con¬ 
tests ; he has cultivated a Kennedy image. 
An intriguing outsider is Quebec's former 
revenue minister, Mr Eric Kierans, who 
balanced his part in the province's quiet 
revolution with the role of political 
executioner to Mr Ren6 Levesque, the 
Liberal minister turned separatist. But 
the openness of the field is best illustrated 
by the feelers put out to Montreal’s mayor 
and Expo hero, Mr Jean Drapeau. Until 
this week Mr Drapeau was generally 
thought to be an undeclared Tory. 


Algeria 

Yesterday's heroes 
lose to the Migs 

Algeria's long struggle for independence 
against France had the usual sting in the 
tail: the stouthearts who did the fighting 
got supplanted by worldlier men when it 
was over. The bitterness of yesterday's 
heroes towards the younger tethnocrats 
who today are running &e country lay 
behind last week’s abortive military rising. 
This was a climax in the seemingly un¬ 
ending antagonism between the milita:^ 
leaders who fought France inside Algeria 
and those of the big frontier army, 
stationed in Morocco and Tunisia, whose 
main activity Was to take control of 
Al^ria after the war was won. 

On paper the quarrel had been ended. 
Insiders and outsiden, as they are roughly 
classified, were integrated in the army. 



Outsiders now tn : Boumedtenne (right) and Boutefhka 



Insider now out ; Zbiri 


The prototype guerrilla leader, Colonel 
Tahar Zbiri, wartime commander of the 
Auris, was nominal chief of staff. But 
all power remained with the men who had 
come to the top on the shoulders of the 
outside soldiers ; Colonel Boumedienne 
and his small dictatorial clique of Mr 
Medeghri, the minister of the interior, Mr 
Boutefiika, the foreign minister, and Mr 
Cherif Belkacem, head of the party. For 
the past seven months Colonel Boumedi¬ 
enne had refused to call the council of 
the revolution, the collegiate supreme 
governing body, for fear that Colonel 
Zbiri's supporters might outnumber his 
own. So the breach between himself and 
the army chief of staff widened until 
Colonel Zbiri found himself in the van of 
a wide but loosely built opposition move¬ 
ment. 

When the crunch came on December 
15th it was violent. A rebel armoured 
column heading for Algiers from Blida was 
crushed by rocket-firing Russian Mip. 
Many civilians were killed, doubtless by 
bad aiming. The prospect of a massacre of 
innocents paralysed the army units in 
Constantine, Kabylia and the Aur^s that 
had promised to support Zbiri: they made 
no move. Colonel Zbiri himself is believed 
to have escaped to Kabylia. His old friend 
of guerrilla days, Major Said Abid, com¬ 
mander of the Blida region, is said to 
have committed suicide ; as likely as not 
he was killed. 

With his death some anxiety exists for 
the future of Mr Ben Bella. In his prison 
at Blida the former Algerian president 
had been personally guarded by Major 
Abid. He was prevented from escaping, but 
also protected from anything worse befal¬ 
ling him: some of Colonel &umedienne|s 
people would like him out of the way. This 
does not mean that the counter-revolution 
led by Colonel Zbiri favoured Mr Ben 
Bella, though Ben Bellaists in general sub¬ 
scribe to it. 

All of Algeria’s dissidents are inspired 
by a single sentiment: nostalgia for the 
imaginary Algeria for which they thought 
they fought. This is presented on all sides, 
whether by former guerrillas or by oppo¬ 
sition movements in exile, in the form of 
a corkdemnation of both* Mr Ben B^la*s 


old policies and those of Colonel Boumedi¬ 
enne. Both stand accused of indulging in 
“ personal rule ” and betraying the revo¬ 
lution's principle of ’’ collegiate leader¬ 
ship.” 

Colonel Boumedienne is also accused oJ 
straying from the path of true socialism 
His present government of technocrats— 
some able and some not—^has indeed given 
up the struggle to extend the hallowed 
but inefficient workers' management 
system. It has fallen back instead on an 
Egyptian type of state capitalism, where 
the government controls most industries 
and everything else it can. Opposition 
groups probably know that if they had the 
responsibility of trying to put some sense 
into Algeria’s floundering economy they 
would l^ve to follow the same road. Their 
ideological complaints are not taken very 
seriously. But their charge of *' personal 
rule ” is. This is the charge that Colonel 
Boumedienne brought against Mr Ben 
Bella in 1965 when he overthrew him with 
the aid of the selfsame Colonel Zbiri who 
turned against him last week. 

In the last few months Colonel Bou¬ 
medienne has earnestly tried to come to 
terms with several of his opponents, even 
with Mr Ait Ahmed, the Kabyle leader 
in exile, and with Colonel Zbiri. But the 
sacrifice they all have asked of him is one 
that he dare not make. This is the casting 
off of his foreign minister Mr Bouteflika. 
That steely young man is disliked, not for 
his foreign policy but because he is the 
brain behind Algeria’s dreaded secret 
police. He is to Colonel Boumedienne 
what General Oufkir is to King Hassan of 
Morocco, the man to whose vigiknee the 
master entrusts his personal safi^. The 
need for that insurance remains. 

Last week the Boumedienne regime vfBS 
saved by loyal soldiers using Russian 
equipment—^and possibly by Russia itself- 
Russian army instructors near Blida are 
said to have sent the first warning that an 
armed revolt was in the air. Yet Colonel 
Zbiri must have had considerable support 
among all sorts of people inside and out¬ 
side the government. He would not hive 
moved without it. It is unlikely that th« 
counter-revolution—endemic in Algeria— 
will never be heard of again. 
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iltie lecture's over 
;«rhen the names 
fre taken 

FI^M OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

From Venice to Palermo, Italian students 
arc in revolt against the inefficient, 
archaic, hierarchical organisation of their 
universities. It is not just a question of 
overcrowding, though this is certainly the 
most spectacular feature of the problem. 
The student population has increased 
seven times in 30 years while the number 

1 of professors has barely trebled. The ratio 

2 is said to be one lechirer for 50 students; 
iin fact there are lecturers who have to 

deal with classes of 800 or 900, and some 
professors teach 2,000 students or more. 

The logistical problems seem insoluble ; 
even worse is the moral disarray of the 
i universities. Students and professors have 
j no personal contact except during exam¬ 
inations. These are oral and constitute an 
absurd physical strain for the examiners 
and an ordeal for the examinees who have 
to stand about for hours waiting to be 
called. Each year the situation grows 

! worse. Rome has now 63,000 students, 
Milan 45,000, Naples 43,000. For some 
compulsory subjects students have to sign 
a register to show they have attended 
lectures. By the time all the names are 
collected the lecture is over. Most pro¬ 
fessors sell cydostyled copies of their lec¬ 
tures and, since these are an important 
source of income, they tend to make 
slight alterations each year so that old 
copies are worthless. The expense, the 
waste of time and the frustration involved 
are intolerable. University chairs have 
become the fiefs of a group of self-electing 
professors, the academic “barons.” 

Students are demanding more funds for 
university building, laboratories and scien¬ 
tific equipment. They want a radical 
reform of the courses to bring them in line 
with the needs of a modern industrial 
society. At present Italian universities 
reflect the old-fashioned idea that the 
humanities are a nobler discipline than the 
sciences. Above all the students are pres¬ 
sing for a democratic reform of university 
government to give junior lecturers and 
students' representatives a say in univer¬ 
sity affairs. The revolt has spread to the 
Catholic universities, which enjoy con¬ 
siderable autonomy but have high regi¬ 
stration fees. This month alone students 
have oig[anised lock-in strikes at Venice 
^d Naples and at the Catholic university 
in Milan. 

The government has taken fright. A 
general election is due in the spring and a 
large number of these discontented young 
will be voting for the first time. After 
months of wrangling between Catholics 
and Socialists, the coalition government 
has produced an anaemic university 
leform bill which is' painfully moving 
through the chamber. It may yet come to 


grief on a clause precluding university 
professors from sitting in parliament. 
There are no less than 76 professors in 
the two chambers, ^7 of, them Christian 
Democrats. The biirpipp^es thaf univer¬ 
sity professors shall be suspended from 
teaching (and from drawing' their 
salaries) so long as they are in parliament. 
This would certainly be a change from 
the present practice of actually creating 
university chairs in order to accon^nodate 
ministers. In this government (as in any 
preceding one) there are some hatf-doten 
acting professors, including the prime 
minister and the foreign secretary,, both 
of whom sometimes take a day off 
politics to lecture or hold examinations. 

An even more controversial reform is 
the proposal to limit the number of univer¬ 
sity professors entitled to exercise their 
profession outside the university. This 
applies mainly to the faculties of medi¬ 
cine, law and engineering which are also 
the most powerful university “ baronies.*’ 
The medical chairs in particular are 
centres of an elaborate system of patron¬ 
age and the greatest clamour for reform 
comes from the medical students and 
junior medical teaching staff. 

The government bill proposes to reorg¬ 
anise studies so that subjects now sprinkled 
throughout different faculties can be re¬ 
grouped in departments. History, the 
handmaid of philosophy in Italy, should 
at last come into its own. Three new 
types of diploma are to replace the degree 
or laurea which today confers the spcially 
desirable but academically discredited title 
of doctor. The new order will comprise 
a technical diploma after two years, the 
laurea as today (after four years and a 
thesis which the candidate has to 
“argue”) and a research doctorate after 
another two years. 

These reforms barely scratch the,sur¬ 
face of university problems. In particular 
they do not deal with the insufficient 
endowment and the rigid napoleonic 
structure of Italian universities. Italy 
boasts some of the oldest and most famous 
universities in Europe but they were put 
into a bureaucratic straitjacket when 
education was centralised and standard¬ 
ised 100 years ago. In Italy there are no 
colleges, hardly any residential halls, no 
students' unions, no tutorial system. The 
universities have become faceless, char¬ 
acterless agglomerations. 

Gibraltar 

UNworthy 

Lord Garadon was justified in calling the 
latest United Nations vote on Gibraltar 
“ a disgrace.” It would be intolerably 
unjust, said the British delegate, to hand 
over this small community of free men ” 
to a regime that was doing so much 
to harm them ; “there wiJJ be no such 
betrayal/’ The resolution did not actually 
say, in so many words, that the 
Gibraltarian^ ought to be .dd^ered into« 
General Franco’s hands despite their loud 


objections ; but that was its drift, and that 
was how its backers interpreted it. 

A.S a victory, it was hollow. The 70 
members out of the Assembly’s 123 who 
backed the resolution mainly comprised 
three groups—^Latin American, Arab, and 
communist—which are more interested 
in wooing the Franco government than in 
the fate of the Gibraltarians. As odd 
fe%>ws in. this b^, alofigside l^raguay 
and Pdand, Yemen and South Yemen, 
there .Was a mixed bunch of states that 
IW've.various reasons for wanting to be 
hasty to Britain or nice to Spain or to 
the Atttbs—Gabon, Guinea, Iihn, Japam 
Mali, Tan^nia, Zambia and a feW more. 
Spain*8 only European backers provra to 
be Greece, Portugal, Italy (w^obo 
approach to an issue like Gibraltar is 
frankly motivated by its anxiety about 
South Tyrol), and Ireland. 

Hardly a consensus. Neither, Gibraltar 
nor Britain could be expected m take such 
a line-up as the voice of world conscience, 
whaler the resolution said. And what 
it said was, as Lord Garadoq pointed out; 
unworthy of tlic UN and contrary to its 
charter principles. Unlike earlier 
assembly resolutions, it relegated to 
obscurity the interests of the territory’s 
inhabitants-^lthough, as the charter 
shows, the advancement of these interests 
is the sole reason for UN concern with 
dependencies. The resolution even 
deplored the fact that Gibraltar’s inhabi¬ 
tants had been able to express their views 
on their own future in the September 
referendum, when they did so with 
unrestrained enthusiasm; out of 12,762 
adults, 12,138 voted for continued links 
with Britain, only 44 for absorption by 
Spain. 

By its resolution the Assembly has 
lowered itself, and not only in Gibraltarian 
eyes, to the level of its now sadly dis¬ 
credited special committee of 24 on 
decolonisation. That is a sorry matter for 
the United Nations. For the people of 
Gibraltar, it is a setback only in that the 
Madrid government will be encouraged to 
pursue its campaign of propaganda and 
pressure against them. During the UN 
debate, Spain moved several warships 
dose to Gibraltar, one of which entered 
and refused to leave waters that have 
hitherto been treated as British. A new 
Spanish “ red book ” was circulated to 
delegates ; it induded a dear warning 
that the Gibraltar question was linked to 
that of the renewal of the agreements, 
which expire next year, on American 
bases in l^ain. The United States 
abstained in the UN vote. 

Since September, Spain has stalled on 
British offers of tresh talks about 
Gibraltar and related matters ; now it 
proposes talks in January. If Madrid 
insists on making the assembly resolution 
the basis for these talks, they will be as 
fruitless as earlier rounds. Attention must 
then shift td the discussions that are also 
impending about constitutional revision 
in Gibraltar, and to the further steps that 
nmy need to take to sustain the 
Gibraltarians' tindiminished resistance to 
the Madrid government’s squeeze tactics. 
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Ceylon __ 

Winter of 
disenchantment 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRiSPONDENT 
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Dudley feels alt of a thousand 


Mr Dudley Senanayake's government 
completes its thousandth day this week¬ 
end. Accepting this arbitrary but fashion¬ 
able chronicler's measure as fair gauge of 
promise and performance, there has 
recently been a general stocktaking. The 
verdict is discouraging. Rarely had a party 
in Ceylon assumed office with such 
swagger and genuine promise: rarely has 
a party smudged its popular image so 
quickly 

The government has been continuously 
exposed to the inherent perils of Ceylon's 
economy. Economics is here a capricious 
and tyrannical master, politics only a 
beast of burden. Mr Senanayake was also 
dogged by sheer bad luck. Moreover some 
of his ministers and top party men have 
shown poor instinct for democratic poli¬ 
tics : wilfully insensitive to the lessons of 
history, they have alienated people by 
their style of living. 

Perhaps most important, the present 
government is* jin awkward assortment of 
parties, groups and individuals who came 
together to defeat Mrs Bandaranaike's 
coalition. It.was a negative purpose which 
imposed unity on a heterogeneous group¬ 
ing which called itself a “ national govern¬ 
ment.” The previous regime was mainly 
Sinhalese and Buddhist. Mr Senanayake 
has accommodated two mutually hostile 
Tamil parties, several Moslem and Catho** 
lie groups and representatives of Indian 
labour. All these groups have old griev¬ 
ances which they wish settled as a reason¬ 
able price for their support. But then are 
many conflicts of interests between mem 
too»^ This was Senanayake's unhappy 
legil^ He has tried to placate minoirities 
bu^ cannot go too far for fear of 
rousing Buddhkt antagonism. He claims 


“ national unity *' as his government’s best 
achievement. But it is not easy to compute 
the price he is paying for this in Budd¬ 
hist votes. 

The' government had sensibly guessed 
that more jobs and less queues would be 
the best way of easing racial tensions. Yet 
it is in the economic field that the 
government’s effort has been visibly poor. 
While acute shortages and rationing tor¬ 
ment rural and semi-urban consumers, 
weary winding queues disfigure city land¬ 
scapes. And jobs aie as scarce as infant 
foods or Bombay onions. Two of Ceylon's 
four universities were closed after a 
month-long strike, and a third university 
is half-paralysed. The angry mood of Ae 
young is disturbing to a government which 
knows it was the radical young voter, 
together with minority groups, who pro¬ 
pelled Senanayake to power. 

Many of the government's difficulties 
can be traced to its severe foreign ex¬ 
change problem. When Mr Senanayake 
took over, foreign reserves had hit rock 
bottom and his initial efforts were aimed 
at creating a better climate for foreign aid 
and investment. Western aid was extrava¬ 
gantly built up into a panacea for Ceylon’s 
troubles. The government led itself and 
its people into the comforting belief that 
Ceylon^s democratic practices and the 
government's own success against the 
“ totalitarian threat ” were convertible into 
hard currency which would flood the 
island with apples, grapes and other bles¬ 
sings of better days. But Ceylon's adver¬ 
tisement for itself was over-pitched and 
now both government and people are 
suffering the winter of disenchantment. 

Ceylon’s aid story is a melancholy tale. 
Convinced of Ceylon’s capacity to set its 
house in order, the World Bank under¬ 
wrote a Ceylonese request for 500 million 
rupees ($100 million). A consortium of six 
agreed to help but the sum was cut in 
half. And having once budgeted for half, 
the donor countries found it more con¬ 
venient to stick to their $50 million. But 
by the end of 1966 the anticipated drop 
in foreign earnings was just about can¬ 
celling out the aid. And repayment and 
debt servicing burdens accumulated even 
as Ceylon’s capacity to bear them 
weakened. On top of this trouble came 
the world rice shortage and Ceylon simply 
could not shop for rice at available prices. 
Mr Senanayake defied a great taboo of 
local politics and cut the heavily subsidised 
rice ration by half. He did this and sur¬ 
vived. Yet some impression of the political 
hazards he is facing can be given by 
recording the fact that the last 700 days 
of the first 1,000 have been passed in a 
continuous state of emergency. 

Now Mr Senanayake is struggling 
through the post-devaluation crisis, ^ices 
have soared and trade union war drums 
beat loudi This week half a million 
plantation workers launched a strike. This 
includes the most powerful. Indian labour 
union led by Mr Thondaman, who is him¬ 
self a member of the government. But 
oppo8iti0n*>coptrolled unions have dset the 
pace. The government has called np army 
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reservists and a head-on clash after Christ¬ 
mas seems on the cards. By devaluation 
the prime minister had ho]m tb help thk 
plantain industries, wIm^ and 

prodiictibii had been 

tically mixing sensible ^ eeon^n^ wi^ 
astute politics he has aWaidm setoe inodttt 
wage mcreases. If in the .oM 
the unions wrest more, the imefits of 
devaluation wUl be lost. This is the. hew 
challenge the g^i^rnment faces as it passes 
its thousandth harassed day. 

Ghana 

Drugs for the 
masses 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Ghana’s cocoa harvest looks like being 
barely larger this season than last. But 
the season’s political harvest is certainly 
being strangely rich for a country 
run by military men. For the past few 
weeks, Ghana’s National Liberation Coun¬ 
cil has been under attack for an agreement 
signed with Abbott Laboratories of 
Chicago for the running of the state- 
owned pharmaceutical plant. Critics, 
mostly from the university, have attacked 
the flnancing and management arrange¬ 
ments, which they describe as a sell-out of 
Ghanaian assets to foreigh interests. Two 
of the three government-owned news¬ 
papers and the private Kumasi Pioneer 
have made a small crusade out of the 
whole thing. 

The Abbott agreement, which seems 
fairly run-of-the-mill to most western busi¬ 
nessmen familiar with Africa, is develop¬ 
ing strong political undertones. The news¬ 
paper editors who have been criticising it 
are allies or associates of Dr Busia, the 
former leader of the opposition to Dr 
Nkrumah and now one of the two main 
contenders for f>oliticai power when civi¬ 
lian rule is restored. His chief rival 
looks like being Mr Gbedemah, who was 
Nkrumah’s political organiser and right- 
hand man until 1961. For various reasons, 
including the fact that both Mr Gbedemah 
and the commissioner of industry who 
negotiated the deal with Abbott Labora¬ 
tories are members of the Ewe tribe, many 
observers are interpreting the uproar as 
a move against Mr Gbedemah. 

Ghanaians have been clapping them¬ 
selves on the back for showing so much 
courage in criticising the government. 
Brigadier Afrifa, the youngest and best 
known member of the National Liberation 
Council praised the critics—^not long after 
praising Dr Busia (by name) and criticising 
Mr Gb^mah (without name). The NLC 
tries to maintain a solid front but Bri^- 
dier Afrifa is now in the position of a 
one-man minority. Four journalists have 
Iwn “ temporarily ” relieved of their jobs 
on government-owned papers.; one resawn 
being their refusal to print sin article 
defending the Abbott agreement. Ulti¬ 
mately the whole affair may - turn out 
to benefit the university rrten and others 
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ACROSS IN DUSTRY... 

THEY'RE PREPARING FOR NATURAL GAS 


ARE YOU? 


Among engineers the talk is of gas from the sea — more 
and more finds have turned hope into certainty that this 
new primary fuel is going to provide an enormous 
stimulus to British industry, changing the economics of 
production and encouraging expansion. 

Clean and flexible for delicate processing work—plenti¬ 
ful for large-scale use, natural gas has already proved 
to be the ideal industrial fuel in other countries. Soon, 


backed by the research and technical know-how of the 
Gas Industry, it will make its impact on the industrial 
scene in Britain. 

Conversion from town gas is no problem—talk to your 
Gas Board's Industrial Gas Officer—he'll convince you 
of your bright new future with High Speed Gas from 
the North Sea. Ask him for a copy of "Preparing for 
Natural Gas'" —a progress report to industry. 


Industry is hokisg forwani to 

MML HIGH SPEED GAS 
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who are searching for a third force as an 
alternative to both Busia and Gbedemah. 
Their trouble is that they have no leader 
and most of them are disdainful of the 
man who is often mentioned as .the b^t 
alternative : the attorney general, ’ Mr 
Victor Owusu. 

The Abbott affair is also having its 
economic fallout. The American firm has 
still not put up the $450,000 Worth of 
working capital called for, and is escpected 
to pull out entirely—ra iconsequence the 
critics did not fully foresee. Other possible 
foreign investors are reported to be hesita¬ 
ting lest they face similar treatment. 
Govenament officials are being equally 
hesitant to make decisions that might 
bring them into the line of fire. But these 
decisions are vital if the economy is to get 
going again. 

Some Ghanaians think the National 
Liberation Council needs to stay in power 
to navigate the country’s economic diffi¬ 
culties. Others think that only a civilian 
government can provide the political force 
needed to fulfil the NLG’s good intenr 
tions. In any case the government has 
prepared a consdtution which is believed 
to call for an Indian-style ceremonial 
presidency and a powerful prime minister. 
And General Ankrah, the leader of the 
NLC, is expected to announce soon the 
procedures’ for electing a constituent 
assembly to debate and adopt this consti¬ 
tution. All the various things that need 
to be done before elections can be held 
make it look as if February 1969, or more 
likely February 1970, is the earliest date 
for a return to civilian government. It 
has to be February : Ghanaians seem to 
expect the handover to be on the anniver¬ 
sary of Dr Nkrumah’s overthrow. 

Denmafk 


Erik the redder 


It wa.s a challenge from the left, not from 
the right, that made Denmark’s Social 
Democratic government resign on Decem¬ 
ber 15th. The Social Democrats have 
never had a majority in the Folketing, 
but they have held power since 1953 
either with coalition partners or with the 
co-operation of one of the smaller parties. 
For two years after Mr Jens Otto Krag 
became prime minister in 1962 he had 
the Radicals as coalition partners. When 
he lost their support he cultivated that 
of the Socialist People’s party, which Mr 
Aksel Larsen had founded in 1959 after 
his expulsion from the communist party. 

Mr Larsen’s bold defiance of Moscow 
and engaging personality enabled him to 
create a thriving new party out of the 
ruins of the communist party (which has 
not held a single seat in parliament since 
i960) and to double its strength in last 
year’s elections, when it won ao of the 
Folketing’s 179 seats. This success meant 
that there was, for the first time in Danish 
^iatory, a clear, if slender, majority 
M^st the non-socialist parties. Mr Krag 
ani| Mr Larsen did not form a coalition, 



Abandoned Larsen {right) with prime minister 


but they did work together—too closely 
for the liking of some of Mr Larsen’s 
colleagues (and for that of Mr Krag’s 
cHtics on the right). 

Last week’s break was not a move by 
Mr Larsen but a move against him. He 
himself backed the anti-infiationary 
measures that the government felt obliged 
to introduce after deciding to devalue the 
krone by only half as much as the pound 
sterling. But in the Folketing last Friday- 
six of his followers joined the four right- 
wing opposition parties in voting against 
Mr Krag’s move to postpone the auto¬ 
matic wage increases that most Danish 
employees are due to get next month 
because of the rising cost-of-living index. 
The move was thus defeated, and so was 
the government, which had made this a 
question of confidence. Mr Krag promptly 
called for a dissolution ; general elections 
are to be held one month from now. 

Equally promptly, the Socialist People’s 
party plunged into a stormy special con¬ 
gress which led, on Sunday morping, to a 
walkout by the dissidents. Led by Mr 
Erik Sigsgaard, they assembled in another 
part of the congress hall and announced 
the formation of a new Left Socialist 
party. For Mr Aksel Larsen, this split 
offered the consolation that what was left 
of his party confirmed him in his leader¬ 
ship, which had been seriously threatened 
since June, when the extremists captured 
the party’s presidium. He is now 70 and 
his critics had demanded his resignation 
both because of his age and because of 
his readiness to co-operate with the Social 
Democrats. 

For Mr Krag there seems to be no 
silver lining. The mounting economic 
strains in Denmark (where, on Tuesday, 
the bank rate was raised to 7^ per cent) 
call for prompt and painful remedial 
action by a government more strongly 
placed than the Social Democrats can 
hope to be after the January elections. 
Last year Mr Krag sdiught to molHfy the 
non-socialist opposition by givinjg the 
trade ministry to Mr Tyge Dahlgaard, a 
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non-party figure respected in busincsss 
circles; but two months ago he felt 
obliged to dismiss Mr Dahlgaard for 
publicly criticising Danish foreign policy. 
(“Our protests against the Greek dicta¬ 
torship are bad for trade,” said the trade 
minister, in a speech made just after the 
Scandinavians had raised the Greek ques¬ 
tion at Strasbourg.) The solid opposition 
vote against Mr Krag’s wage-freeze pro¬ 
posal showed that the non-socialist 
parties were more concerned to oust him 
than to help get the country through tliis 
time of troubles. And the calling of fresh 
elections after an interval of only 14 
months is not likely to improve the 
general public’s present tetchy mood. 


Kashmir 

One step forward, 
one step back 

FF^OM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

There is a faint glimmer of hope—^no more 
than that—that India and Pakistan may 
be moving into a phase of reduced tension 
and hostility. After two years of complete 
isolation, the two neighbours are 
attempting to restore severed ties. Tele¬ 
phone and telegraph links went back into 
operation on November ist. Talks on 
resuming direct services are next on the 
agenda. More important, the exchange of 
visits between military chiefs which began 
after Tashkent but came abruptly to an 
end 15 months ago has begun again. 

Neither side acknowledges any change 
in policy. But there are such straws in 
the wind as President Ayub’s speech at 
the Mangla dam inauguration on Novem¬ 
ber 23rd, in which he said that nation.s 
which could not solve their political dis¬ 
putes should “ postpone ” them. He later 
said that Kashmir was not one of the 
disputes that could be shelved—a qualifica¬ 
tion that confirms that the subcontinent’s 
leaders must tread gingerly around this 
highly emotive issue. A parallel situation 
occurred in India when Mrs Gandhi sent 
a message to President Ayub congratula¬ 
ting him on the completion of the Mangla 
dam (which happens to be in the part of 
Kashmir occupied by Pakistan). She was 
then forced by hostile criticism to play 
down this significant gesture. 

Mrs Gandhi’s message was sent while 
fiying over Pakistan on the way to 
Moscow. Since the Tashkent agreement, 
a fine feather in Mr Kosygin’s cap, the 
main outside initiative for stabilising the 
situation has come from Russia. There 
is a good deal of evidence that the 
Russians urged both President Ayub and 
Mrs Gandhi during their respective visits 
to Moscow this autumn to get on with 
normalising relations. It cannot be purely 
coincidental that Pakistani tirades against 
India have become muted at the samE 
time as India has dropped precemditions 
to talks on peripheral issues like telecom¬ 
munications. Moscow’s leverage in India 
derives from its role as principal arms 
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ipplier. Pakistan is anxious to limit or 
:t least match these supplies. Hence 
;ts efforts to cultivate Russia. 

New Delhi’s moves in Kashmir must 
seen against this background of nervous 
orts to move towards an uneasy 
:oexistence with Pakistan. Sheikh 
.\bdullah, without doubt Kashmir’s most 
;)rominent leader, is expected to be set 
tree in the next few days. His asso- 
iate Mirza Afzal Beg, has already been 
eleased. The setting for the new effort is 
n some ways more propitious than in 
964, when Mr. Nehru’s death abruptly 


GOMMUNIBT affairs 

ended the last try. The rest of the world 
has clearly shown that its interest in Kash¬ 
mir is limited to the repercussions of this 
problem on stability in , the subcontinent. 
Drastic remedies whieh would jeopardise 
this stability are therefore out. This means 
confining the search to such palliatives 
as restoring the autonomy Kashmir 
enjoyed in 1953 before Sheikh Abdullah 
was arrested for the first time. Indian 
public opinion is now more favourable 
to this kind of solution than ever before ; 
one piece of evidence for this is the 240 
MPs* signature on a memorandum for 
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the sheikh’s release. 

These advantages are partly offset by 
the growing communal polarisation 
within Kashmir. Moslem resentment— 
nominally against local Hindus hut really 
against the growing power of the Hindu 
party, Jan l&ngh, in the rest of India— 
is now far more marked and is making 
Moslems lean towards the safety of 
Moslem Pakistan. There is not the least 
doubt that Sheikh Abdullah still aims to 
keep Kashmir for Kashmiris. But how he 
hopes Uj bring this about is anybody’s 
guess. 


THE WORLD 



Not just James Bond 


vim Philby is at last getting his version 
ito print. Since no London paper wished 
j publish his memoirs and be damned, 
zvestia duly obliged on December i8th. 
t printed a long interview with Mr 
'hilby, and there is probably more to 
dIIow. In all his various pronounce* 
lents and writings and, presumably, in his 
ooks Mr Philby is fulfilling two pur- 
oses. One is the personal task of self- 
jstification. He claims not to have lived 
in vain ” and to have served “ his own 
ritish people.” The second purpose is 
rofessional. Mr Philby can no longer 
irve his masters as a spy, but he can still 
o yeoman service in psychological war- 
ire. Through revelations, hints and 
muendoes he can hope to create trouble 
>r western intelligence services and, 
articularly, to increase the strains between 
.ondon and Washington. 

There is nothing surprising in all this, 
'hough cloak-and-dagger activity may 
ave changed in nature and now requires 
lore sophisticated practitioners than 
ames Bond, it is certainly not a dying 
rofession. What is more curious is the 
ccasion on which Mr Philby was 
resented to the Russian public. His 
ccount of his exploits forms part of a 
tries of articles designed to celebrate 
lis week the fiftieth anniversary of the 
LGB—or Committee on State Security— 
lore notorious for its activities at home 
lan for its performance abroad. 

The Soviet security police was bom 
Irnost at die same time as the new 
igime. The Bolsheviks set up the Cheka, 
r special commission, officially desired 
) fight against sabotage and specula- 
oh/* Its chairmanship was entrusted to 
elix Dzerzhinsky, a communist of 


Polish origin, known for his integrity and 
dedication. I'hrough the years of the civil 
war and its aftermath this presumably 
temporary instrument was rapidly 
turned into a permanent feature of the 
regime. The political police became both 
the pillar of the stalinist state and the 
symbol of its terror. Its successive names 
—GPU, NKVD, MVI 3 —and successive 
bo.sses—Henryk Yagoda, Nikolai Yezhov, 
Lavrenti Beria—are still remembered with 
awe by the Russian people. The system 
ruthlessly stamped out the slightest 
dis.sent from Stalin’s absolute rule. 

The tyrant’s departure was followed by 
a curtailment of police powers. The 
creation of the KGB in 1954 was part of 
this process. The once all-powerful minis¬ 
try was reduced to the rank of a mere- 
committee supervised by both the govern¬ 
ment and the party politburo. Another 
step in the same direction was the appoint¬ 
ment of relatively young men, former 
leaders of the communist youth movement 
(first Mr Shelepin, then Mr Sernichastny), 
to head this committee. As part of the 
struggle for power in the Kremlin Mr 
Sernichastny was removed from his job 
last May. But the man who replaced him, 
Yuri Andropov, had not graduated 
through the police services either. He had 
climbed to his new post through the 
diplomatic service and the foreign section 
of the party secretariat. 

Combined with mass releases from 
concentration camps, this downgrading of 
the police services was a healthy sign. 
The Russians can how breathe more 
freely. They can cvchi dare to dissent. The 
early morning knock is no long^ 
necessarily the policeman’s. But it still 
can be. The Soviet Union is no longer 



Felix Dzerzhinsky started it all 


“ a concentrationary universe,” but it still 
has many features of a police .state and 
lx)th the Russians and the outside world 
are occasionally reminded of the fact. 
The latest reminder is the forthcoming 
trial of four young Russians who were 
arrested for their part in that new Russian 
phenomenon, the editing and distribution 
of underground publications. 

Arrest^ in January, the four young 
people should have been sentenced or 
relea.sed by October at the latest accord¬ 
ing to the letter of the Soviet law on 
preventive detention. Some prominent 
members of the Russian intellectual 
world intervened on their behalf, not 
only on purely legal grounds, and rumour 
had it that the trial would take place last 
week. Then it was postponed and the 
story now is that the Russian leaders are 
worrying about its probable impact 
on world public opinion. It is still not 
known when the trial will be held; 
whether it will be public ; or what the 
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charges in the indictment will be. Mr 
Ginsburg and Mr Galan^oy^ for instance, 
could tried for the part they have 
played in editing and smuggling abroad a 
blue book on a more notorious case, ^e 
Sinyavsky-Daniel affair. The Soviet lead¬ 
ers seem to be hesitating between their 
wish to frighten the young rebels and 
their reluctance to antagonise outsiders. 

That prominent Russians should dare 
to protest is a healthy sign. Even the 
hesitations of the Russian government 
are a sign of the times. Yet the problem of 
police powers remains. The legal frame¬ 
work itself is at stake. If people are not 
allowed to express their views they must 
be frightened into silence. The power of 
the police is directly related to the amount 
of coercion that is required, or thought to 
be required, to preserve a regime in 
power. The KGB will therefore not be 
deprived of its internal political powers 
so long as Russia does not evolve a rule 
of law and a system in which political 
conflicts can be solved by a vote rather 
than by arrest. 

This is clearly not a week in which to 
suggest that the Greeks have a word for 
it. But there is no reason to believe that 
the Soviet leaders will not yet be forced 
to adcmt a more democratic system of rule; 
the KGB may well not enjoy many more 
happy birthdays. Indeed, it will be a hope¬ 
ful sign when its anniversary is celebrated, 
not with commemoration of **exploits” 
abroad, but with an indictment of past 
crimes at home. The story of the Soviet 
political police is still to he written—^but 
not yet in Izvestia, 


Russia and the West 


Dollar sneezes, 
rouble smiles 


The West’s financial troubles are too 
easy a target for the Russians to ignore. 
Pravda devoted a long article to the 
” currency war ” on December 2nd and 
on the nth it returned to the subject with 
a plain man’s guide to “ inflation and 
devaluation,” apparently in answer to 
readers’ questions. At the end of a rather 
matter-of-fact survey, the author drew 
the not unexpected contrast between the 
inevitable “chaos and anarchy” of the 
capitalist world and the “ planned order ” 
of the socialist system. Yet in spite of all 
the reports and comparisons there has 
so far been no authoritative analysis of 
what there is in all this for Russia. 

Western commentators have jumped to 
the obvious conclusion that Russia has a 
Stake in the revaluation of gold. With gold 
jfeseive^jestimated to be atove the $2,000 
ini^ont,.^|evel and an annual output of 
put at somewhere around $200 
million^ ^Russia would be bound to 
benefit price of gold were raised. 

Indeed, if the rise were big enough 
the Russians could both keep a strategic 
reserve and untie their purse strings in 
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order to use gold for less dramatic 
purposes than an emergency precipitated 
by a disastrous harvest. But this is only 
one side of the coin. 

Russia might reckon to gain more from 
the strains within the existing western 
financial system than from any change in 
it—^provided the change were carried out 
efficiently. If the gold rush that has 
followed the devaluation of sterling sent 
interest rates racing each other upwards, 
and if deflationary policies spread far 
enough to lead to a contraction of inter¬ 
national trade, the Russians could take 
advantage of the new situation. It is true 
that the communist countries' exports 
would meet stronger resistance in western 
markets. But the prospect of a vast com¬ 
munist market would be more tempting 
than ever to recession-bound capitalists. 
The development of Siberia could be 
dangled in front of the Japanese and more 
trade with central Europe in front of the 
Germans and other west Europeans. 
Moscow could expect long-term credits 
on good conditions. 

Secondly, the Russians can argue that 
persistent pressure on the dollar might 
have an influence on American policy in 
Vietnam if it made orthodox financial 
circles in America add some, of their 
weight to the anti-war party. A sophisti¬ 
cated Polish economist, Protessor l6tlecki 
(who was at one time at Oxford), 
attempted some time ago to draw a 
distinction between the traditional eastern 
establishment in the United States, whose 
eyes are concentrated on Europe, and the 
new western tycoons who are more in¬ 
volved in the war effort. Communist 
strategists may well reckon that continued 
gold losses which threaten the position of 
the dollar might influence the attimde of 
American bankers and that these, in turn, 
might have more influence on changing 
policy than the traditional protesters. 

Finally, there are the tensions between 
the United States and western Europe. 
The Russians, while providing mimy 
quotations to Blustrate French opposition 
to the creation of “ paper gold,” fully 
aware that General de Gaulle is still the 
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odd man out in this matter. But this dcN 
not mean that the other contments 
bankers and businessmen see eye to e\ 
with their American counterparts. Th 
penetration of Europe by America 
corporations has aroused resentment i 
Europe. This is one of the rare fields i 
which Russian diplomacy can claim sozn 
^1 progress. Who would have thougl 
in Stalin’s time, and even later, tL 
communist activists painting “Yanks g 
home” on walls would be imitated b 
respectable businessmen ? But this succes; 
in turn, raises basic questions for th 
Kremlin. Does it want the Americar 
to leave Europe ? Does it still consider a 
agreement with the White House as it 
paramount objective ? 

In the .meantime Russian financii 
calculations could be upset only in on 
way. This would be if the wester 
countries agreed on a monetary refon 
which gave a new lease of life to th 
existing system—a system, the Russiar 
claim, which is designed to suit th 
Americans—by expanding Internationa 
liquidity on the basis of the presen 
reserve currency system without resoi 
to an increase in the price of gold. Bu 
Russian analysts seem genuinely convinces 
that the “ inner contradictions ” are to 
great for such a reform to be carried ou 
in an orderly fashion. On the other hanc 
in contrast with the former stalinis 
practice, they do not speak, or not yet 
of a major western crisis. This may b 
because they have learned from experi 
ence. The Russians eagerly awaited ; 
western slump immediately after the las 
war. After more than two decades o 
waiting, they are now more cautious. Fo 
once, they can afford to wait am 
see. Watching the western financial hori 
zon, Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin cai 
toss their gold rouble feeling pretty saf 
that, whichever way it falls, they will no 
be the losers. 

Czechoslovakia 

Novotny faces 
the storm 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDED 

One essential prerequisite for prolongec 
enjoyment of the communist room at th< 
top is an acute instinct for the principle 
of “divide and rule.” Until now then 
has been no greater exponent of this ar 
than the Czech leader, Mr Antonii 
Novotny, now 63, who has been part^ 
chief since 1953 and head of state sina 
rosy. With the. exception of Presidem 
TitO’—na law unto himself—and Hen 
Ulbricht—a proconsul of Moscow— 
Novotny has weathered more winds oi 
change and survived more nimourec 
shsdce-ups than any other European com' 
munist leader.. 

Mr Novotny is a leading meml^r oi 
the conservative old guard, but this hai 
not prevented him from adapting his ideas 
and postures, pertiaps somewhat reluc^ 
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i ily, to altering situations. It cost the 
nger generation of party technocrats 
economists considerable time and 
rgy some three years ago to persuade 
that a move away from the obsoles- 
t, Soviet>iinposed methods would get 
stalled economy moving again. What 
old guard had not bargained for was 
: economic liberalisation brings in its 
^va^e a demand for greater personal, intel- 
jlfctual and political freedom. It is 
here that the struggle l>etween the con¬ 
servative forces and more liberal political 
I pleinents is waged, because the former 
fear an erosion of their power. 

7 ’he recent wrangles between the 
1 authorities on the one side and the writers 
and the students on the other were badly 
bungled, largely because of this internecine 
struggle plus the excessively repressive 
I measures initiated by Jiri Hendrych, the 
j party ideologist. This attempted repres¬ 
sion had the opposite of the desired effect, 
j It was exacerbated by the growing malaise 
I over economic difficulties, which caused a 
Ji fresh conflict between the conservatives 
i who would dearly love to back-pedal and 
) the technocrats who realise there can be 
I no going back. 

I Mr Brezhnev’s hurried visit to Prague 
• earlier this month was clearly intended to 
11 holster Mr Novotny’s position. Among 
I (Other achievements, he succeeded in per- 
5 suading the Slovak wing of the party to 
‘ I stop rocking the boat. Signiflcantly, after 
I ) his lightning trip, an extraordinary session 
i of the party central committee was 
[ f announced for last week, then postponed, 

* then assembled on Tuesday. 

! j Meanwhile one of the few western 
j corre.spondents accredited to the Czech 
j government, Andreas Graf Rasumovsky, 

* ! who has represented the stolid Frank- 
^furtcr Allgcrneinc Zeitung in Prague for 
nearly three years, predicted that Mr 
Novotny would be forced to relinquish 
his position as party chief while retaining 
the presidency. Four days later Mr 
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Rasumovsky was, for his pains, given 48 
hours’ notice to leave the country (on quite 
a different pretext). Mr Rasumovsky was 
the first to tip Oldrich Cernik, a deputy 
premier and chairman of the state plan¬ 
ning commission, as a possible replace¬ 
ment for Mr Novotny. 

Part of Mr Novotny’s strength, however, 
is that there is no obvious successor. Mr 
Hendrych, the second most powerful man, 
has lost ground within both the party and 
the nation over his recent handling of 
the writers’ and students’ revolts. Joszef 
Lenart, the prime minister, is an unlikely 
candidate because he is a Slovak. I'he 
appointment of Mr Cernik, who is 44, 
might represent too sudden a break with 
the conservative past. Mr Novotny has 
weathered many worse stoiins and, given 
the difficulty of agreeing on a successor, 
he may again confound his opponents. 

China 


Fair enough 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Hong Kong 

I’he Canton fair seems to have gone off 
as smoothly as the Chinese could have 
hoped. Although the army was very much 
in evidence, every effort was made to 
demonstrate that China was able and will¬ 
ing to do business as usual. There was 
less propaganda than in the spring and 
foreign businessmen were able to wander 
about both in the city and beyond with¬ 
out impediment. The only serious 
disruption was caused, not by the still- 
existing antagonistic factions in the city 
itself, but by Britain’s devaluation. 

This capitalist perfidy brought business 
virtually to a halt while the Chinese and 
others did their sums and made their 
adjustments. There were scattered reports 
that the Chinese tried to cut loose from 
sterling as a means of settlement. Although 
willing to honour contracts concluded be¬ 
fore devaluation, they are now often 
pressing foreign purchasers to protect them 
against any further losses by specifying the 
current sterling/yuan exc^nge rate in 
letters of credit. But on the whole the 
Chinese have evidently decided that they 
are stuck with the pound. The Swiss franc 
is not yet a sufficiently widely used inter¬ 
national trading currency to provide a real 
substitute ; and even Mao Tse-tung is not 
sure that the French franc is quite safe. 

I’he uniform impression in Hongkong 
is that the trading at the fair went niuch 
lietter than expected. I’he volume of buy¬ 
ing and selling was not up to the recoil 
levels of a year ago, but the contracts 
signed almost certainly matciied the totals 
at the spring fair—and, indeed, probably 
exceeded them. I'he composition of trade 
was much as before : the Chinese bought 
mostly steel and chemicals (dyestuffs and 
plastics) and sold agricultural and light 
industrial goods. There have been 
some reports of shortages, particularly of 
agricultural products. But they do not 
add up tp,a sigpifleant parttern. , 


British traders are paying for the Hong¬ 
kong row; only 22 made it to the 
fair a.s compared with over 30 last year. 
I’he Japanese had expected to be paying 
fc)r Mr Sato but to their own surprise 
they apparently fared as well as they did 
la.st spring. They sold more tlian 35 <),<m>() 
tons of rolled steel—^apparently a post- 
wai record—and Japanese steelmen 
expert that China’s demand for rolled 
goods will rise to a million tons in the 
near future. Preliminaiy figures suggest 
that the total Sino-Japanese trade at the 
fair was about £()o million with China’s 
imports more than double its exports. 

The latest Japanese foreign figures note 
a decrease in Sino-Japanese trade of about 
13 per cent compared with last year. The 
trade agreement arranged by Mr Liao and 
Mr Taka.saki five years ago will expire 
this month and before the fair prospects 
for its renewal looked dim. Now Canton’s 
good performance may change all that. 

The (.Shinese have found the trade pact 
with Japan disappointing. They had un¬ 
doubtedly hoped that it would be a wedge 
to prise l>oth long-term credits and 
political concessions from the Japanese 
government. Neither calculation worked 
out Largely as a result, the proportion 
of Sino-Japanese trade conducted within 
the Liao-Takasaki framework ha.s fallen 
steadily in recent years.More business has 
Ijeen channelled through Japan’s 
“friendly” International Trade Promotion 
Association. And this organisation has 
steadily attracted more members as its 
favoured position has !)ecome clear. 

In the present climate in China trade 
follows politics To some extent politics 
may once again be being used to hide 
an economic pinch. (')ne bit of hard 
evidence that the Chine.se are simply mak¬ 
ing the best of a difficult situation is the 
length of export delivery dates. In the 
past the Chinese have generally quoted 
delivery dates no further ahead than the 
next trade fair. This time round they are 
quoting some dates as late as autumn 
iq68, two fairs hence. 
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A sad Congress 


Washington, DC 

“ Wooden soldiers of the status quo/' last week of the session by voting pay 
President Johnson called the Republicans increases all round for civil servants on 
in the House of Representatives as a slightly more handsome scale than the 

Congress drew to its close, and it went President had requested and for the 

down well at the convention of the armed forces as well. These transactions 
American Federation of Labour and have gone on concurrently with the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, exchanges in which the President has 

where he said it. There will be plenty been trying to insist on a tax surcharge, 

more of this good clean fun next year, while Congress has been demanding cuts 
But back in Washington the echo was in his Budget, both on grounds of the 
thin. Senator Mansfield, who leads 64 danger of inflation at home and the assault 
Democrats against 36 Republicans in the on the dollar abroad. The pay increases 
Senate, could hardly be expected to con- are not unreasonable in themselves. Far 
cur in the idea that the year’s legislative more unreasonable has been the fierce 
failings were all the Republicans’ fault— insistence on beneficial expenditures for 
and he said that he did not. Even in the their own particular districts by members 
House of Representatives, with at the of Congress who are building, at the same 
moment 247 Democrats to 187 Repub- time, a reputation for stern insistence on 
licans, it is plain enough that rather more general governmental thrift, 
is wrong between the Administration and War is not easily reconciled with rigor- 
the Legislature than the President ous hou.se-keeping. The effort of trying 
allowed for in his rousing speech. Two both at once gets people confused and the 
days later Mr Johnson, signing a Bill in performance of Congress in this session 

the White House, climbed down a bit : has faithfully expressed the confusion and 

a good Congress, he said^ with good men uncertainty of its mood. As a Republican 
“ in both good parties.”*' That does not in the House observed, “ the politicians 

quite sum up the situation, either. are waiting to be led by the people.” Now 

In part, but only in part, the Admin- and then, their confusion lures them into 

istration’s relative impotence in Congrc.ss some truly iniquitous vote, like the rejec- 
this year has lain in the revival of that tion in August of a Bill to keep down rats 
old pillar of immobility, the cx>alition of in the slums and the acceptance last week 
Republicans with southern Democrats, of harsh restrictions on public assistance 
This was made possible by the Democratic for the very poor in the Bill to increase 
losses in the 1966 elections and the Repub- social security benefits (and, admittedly, 
licans were not able to resist the tempta- to increase dues as well) for the more 
tion to team up once m(»re with the forces fortunate majority. 

that regularly keep them from getting President Johnson’s biggest defeat in 
power. Up to December 12th the Congres- Congress this year ^ has been his failure 
siondl Quarterly counted roll-call votes, to get an increase in income taxes. This 
out of 238 in the session, in which southern has run the principles of economic man- 
Democrats and Republicans united against agement, on ^ which the Kennedy and 
an Administration position. It recorded Johnson Admini.strations have been trying 
that on 37 of these occasions the conserv- to handle the nation’s affairs since 1961, 
ative coalition prevailed. fJearly all of into a roadblock. It cannot be blamed par- 
the Administration defeats which resulted ticiilarly on the Republicans, or on the 
were on domestic issues ; mbst of them South, for all that the Imrdest obstacle, 
Were protests against high government Representative Wilbur Mills (chairman of 
spending and the triumph came in Nov- the House Ways and Means Cbnimittee) 
ember, when some executive agencies is from Aricansas. Mr Mills has exposed 
were left unfunded for a time and the Administration’s explanations of its 
employees in the Office of Economic economic behaviour to a formidable 
oppott\4iiity had to make do temporarily destructive analysis. He^ h^s not had to 
With ones week’ll, pay for two weeks’ rely solely on conservatives to back him 
^ork. . up. There is plenty of liberal opposition 

Lest this create tbo stark a picture, let to the tax increase, wrapped up though it 
it be recorded that ConerreSs marked the tnav be in demands for fiscal reform. A 


genuine disapproval of tlie regressiveness 
of the present system of taxation does 
exist among the liberals. Some of their 
unhelpfulness can also be interpreted as 
dislike of the huge war expenditure which 
the tax increase is to help pay for. 

Congress put on a turn of speed in the 
last few days before it adjourned on 
December 15th. It is never certain how 
representative are the last-minute decisions 
of a session which everybody is tired of, 
but there is some significance in the 
choices that were made. The Bill to aid 
the elementary schools got reasonably 
satisfactory treatment ; education is still 
in good odour, though when the time 
comes to appropriate the money the 
Administration’s budget-cutting pro¬ 
gramme may have begun to bite and die 
schools may suffer. The House of 
Representatives receded in part from its 
attempt to cut the money out of the 
poverty programme, appropriating in the 
end $1,773,000,000, enough to keep the 
programme running at about the existing 
level. 

Earlier the House’s mood had been 
much more severe and it seems that 
enough local opinion was brought to bear 
from enough parts of the country to stay 
the knife. The war on fiovcrty proved 
more popular than the legislators had 
thought. True, Congress did alter the 
organisation of the programme in a sig¬ 
nificant way by laying down that the 
funds for community action,” a hold-all 
expression for many forms of local initia¬ 
tive on social problems must be channelled 
through public authorities instead of going 
direct to the volunteer bodies that inspire 
and run most of these schemes. This is a 
setback for Mr Sargent Shriver and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity of which 
he is the head. But it does not compare 
with the havoc which the enemies of his 
agency set out to wreak : earlier in the 
session there was serious talk of breaking 
it up and distributing its functions to more 
conventional bureaucratic organs. Mr 
Shriver, whom some people had expected 
to resign before the year’s end, survives 
with his self-respect intact. 

Foreign aid Irecame, once again and 
more than ever, the scapegoat for the 
general unpopularity of foreign policy. 
In three appropriations Bills, Clongress 
has voted $ 84.2 billion for defence dur¬ 
ing this session-^a figure that oventates 
the rate bf military spending, since it was 
not all voted for the same fiscal year ; the 
presteit estimate for the current fiscal 
year, which ends next June, is $ 76.3 
billion. Beyond these huge votes of nio^y, 
there is not inuch that the Administredpbn 
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expects or desires from legislators by way 
of participation in defence or foreign 
policy. But this year has seen more active 
efforts than usual by Congress to get into 
the game. 

Congress sank a new type of naval 
vessel proposed by the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, the Fast Deployment Logistics 
ships designed to rush supplies and equip¬ 
ment to trouble spots ; members feared 
that the possession of such ships would 
mean more temptation to meddle abroad. 
Congress extended the terms of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to strengthen them against 
the civilian administrators. It interfered 
with zest in the government’s arms export 
business, with the nationalists showing 
themselves glad to .snub upstart foreign 
governments, while some relative liberals 
were happy to put a curb on the Admin¬ 
istration’s freedom to involve itself in the 
affairs of the disorderly world. The 
Senate drafted resolutions to assert its 
right to' be consulted. But one field 
of foreign policy is wide open to the 
legislator ; foreign aid. To strike at it is 
a small compensation for so much power¬ 
lessness over such a deployment of power, 
but it had to do : the foreign assistance 
appropriation passed last week, at 
$2,295,000,000, was a billion dollars less 
than the President had requested and the 
smallest appropriation for the pur]3ose in 
twenty years. 

Some people think that President 
Johnson has lost his famous touch with 
Congress. It may just be that he recog¬ 
nised this Congress, perhaps in January 
when it first assembled and took a series 
of unpromising decisions on procedure, 
for what it was—a sad case. When the 
year opened it was the strengthened 
conservative phalanx that he had to worry 
about, with its embattled repugnance to 
any imaginative concessions to the Negroes 
(they have not been made) and its puritan 
aversion to doing something for the poar 
(it has not been dond). This he must have 
seen. Perhaps he cKd not foresee how, as 
the year went on,' upeasiness about the 
growing scale of the campaign in Viet¬ 
nam, discouragerirteht at its slow progress 
and resentment Of its cost would eat away 
at the lo^’alty of his natural supporters. 
Even if he had, he would probably not 
have done things very differently. 


Ball at Bal Harbour 


The trade union leaders of the American 
Federati<n» of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations had a lovely con¬ 
vention in Florida last week. The President 
came ; the Vice Piesident came ; so did 
five members of the Cabinet and an army 
of high government officials. Mr Wirtz, 
the witty Secretary of Labour, welcomed 
the first joint convention of the Cabinet 
and AFL-CIO. This was flattering, 
even though what brought the distin- 
guilljlf^d guests in such droves was the 
a|||iviiiiach,of next year’s elections. Almost 
WV^liUtpe was the absence of Mr W'alter 
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Reuther, the angry head of the Auto¬ 
mobile Workers ; the “ target date ” which 
he had set for reaching a setdernent with 
the General Motors Corporation con¬ 
veniently made it impossible for him to 
attend. In Detroit he could claim a 
victory as GM fell in line with the other 
motor companies whereas at Bal Harbour 
he could not have prevented the re-elec¬ 
tion of Mr George Meany, the 73-year-old 
President and other. officials whom Mr 
Reuther castigates as out of touch and 
out of date. None of the guests who came 
said such horrid things, although Mr 
Roy Wilkins, of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, 
complained of the slownes.s with which 
trade unions are letting down the bars 
to Negro workers. 

The need for wage restraint was men¬ 
tioned by the President and Mr Wirtz, 
but without much evident liope of more 
than a polite reception ; trade unionists 
are convinced instead that they need to 
catch up with the rise in the cost of 
living and the spurt in profits. But it was 
politics, not economics, which was on 
everyone’s mind at Bal Harbour. Officially 
the AFL-CIO will not announce its 
presidential preference until next autumn 
after the two party conventions have been 
held. 

But unofficially there is no doubt whom 
its leaders support: Mr Meany pledged 
his personal allegiance months ago and 
the warmth of the President’s welcome 
at Bal Harbour showed that the trade 
union leaders remain Mr Johnson’s 
staunchest allies ; the vote to endom his 
policy in Vietnam produced only a 
handful of dissenters. For all Mr Reuther’s 
criticism of the federation’s >vaning 
influence, this is support worth having: 
the AFL-CIO claims 14.5 million mem¬ 
bers, less than a quarter of the labour 
forc^, but they are thought to influence 
some 30 million or million yotes. In 
tlteir turn, the AFL-CIO leaders dread a 
Republican victory, which woulci cost 
them many of their friends in Congress. 
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Mr Johnson struck the right chord when 
he proclaimed that the country needed 
great Congresses again smd that this would 
require hard work. ' 

The trade unions are planning to throw 
more money and more manpower into 
the campaign than they have ever done 
before. The rallying cry is the danger that 
a reactionary Congress might cripple the 
trade unions—for example, by makin^ 
arbitration compulsory, by forbidding 
industry-wide bargaining or making 
unions subiect to the anti-trust laws. How 
effective this will be is another matter ; 
about half of the country’s trade 
unionists live in the suburbs today and 
have middle-class worries : prices, taxes, 
racial disorders. And if Mr Reuther, 
unable to obtain the “ revitalisation ” of 
the AFL-CIO which he seeks, leads his 
million and a half men out of the federa¬ 
tion in the near future, it will suffer a 
heavy loss, both in members and in funds. | 

Entertainment 

business 

Butterflies and stags | 

FROM A oiBUTANTE'S MOTHER i 

I 

Next week the season for debutante parties 
will reach its climax aod also its end in 
most of the American cities where 
" coming out ” is an organised social 
convention for girls. The custom is as 
yet by no means a national phenomenon, 
nor are the traditions surrounding it the 
same in Texas as they are in, say, Boston. 
However, every year there are more 
debutantes and more halls at which they 
can be presented to the world. A few 
hundred dollars, a long white dress and 
one pair of elbow-length gloves costing 
anywhere from $7 to $37 can, and often 
does, make almost any girl into a 
debutante ; but it usually takes the pro¬ 
fessional services of a social .secretary as 
well. Since there is no official definition, 
debutantes cannot be counted, but it has 
been estimated that there may be as 
many as 10,000 of them this year. 
A commercial directory without social 
status which solicits photographs and 
family history for publication includes 
the names of over 2,700 girls from small 
towns and suburbs whose parents pay 
almost $50 for this one-time and question¬ 
able status symbol. 

The spirit of hospitality is rare in the 
musical comedy aunosphere of coming- 
out parties. In a few cities, however, 
(notably Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston, South Carolina) the principal 
social events for debutantes are ann^l 
balls which were established in colonial 
times and retain a cachet which is care¬ 
fully preserved and has not yet been 
copied successfully. ^ 

in New York, where there are about 
a dozen annual and semi-private charity 
balls at which debutantes may be pre¬ 
sented in groups (soiiie of fifty or more) 
to some self-appointed cornmittee, it i.*' 
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rtliably reported that about five hundred 
girls came out there this year. Some of 
them have had their own private dance 
as well, but the cost (admittedly the 
highest in the country) and the lather 
connected with giving a ball in New York 
is forcing a “ togetherness ” undreamed 
of in the past. 

Plans for these functions had been 
icooking for months and sometimes for 
years. There is plenty of competition for 
dates since appropriate ones are limited 
to about 50; in June, before the young 
I people scatter for summer jobs and 
jaunts ; in late summer before they all 
go off to college ; again at the four-day 
Thanksgiving bredk in November ; and, 
most popular of all, during the fortnight 
of Christmas holidays, when the glut of 
parties becomes so unmanageable that in 
some cities even Sunday evening has be¬ 
come a possible time for a d6but. 

Many years ago wealthy and literate 
Americans were surprisingly inept when 
—either from innocence or sloth—they 
transferred their social responsibilities to 
a new sort of tyrant, the social secretary. 
As a consequence of this mistake their 
daughters and granddaughters are hope¬ 
lessly enmeshed in a system that often 
requires providing a party which, while 
it benefits a variety of tradesmen and the 
social secretary herself most of all, gives 
very little pleasure to the guests. The 
tool with which able secretaries ply their 
trade is, of course, their list of college 
boys (those with evening dress, of 
course) who can be depended on as 
“ stags ”—the ratio is between two and 
three boys to a girl—at the debutante 
dances which the secretaries themselves 
are hired to manage. The hostess has 
probably never seen these youths befoie 
and, since they feel no obligation to 
repay her hospitality, sh^ may never see 
them again although, at the very least, 
each one has cost something like $50. 

The evil of the system is not that the 
fee of the social secretary is necessarily 
exorbitant nor is it in the manner in 
which she runs a large dance ; it is rather 
that she often aborts the small ones be¬ 
cause tliey are harder to arrange and 
relatively less profitable. Her little lords 
of the butterflies dare not defect since to 
remain on her list they must co-operate ; 
so it can be predicted that they will 
accept the invitation to the larger party. 
They are likely to be too insecure in any 
case to leave the herd for even one 
evening. 

More and more debutantes notwith¬ 
standing, there have recently been some 



signs that parents with wealth and sense 
have had more than enough of ** coming- 
out*’ and that new styles will be set for 
bringing young people together which 
will be cosier, cheaper and less common 
than they have been for half a century. 


Playing with trains 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON WHEELS 

Nostalgia for the great days ,of steam on 
the railways has been growing ever since 
the war, when diesel locomotives began 
replacing the coal-driven aristocrats. One 
by one the black giants went into round¬ 
houses, rusted on side tracks, then were 
herded toward the scrap furnaces. Some 
of them were saved from destruction by 
enthusiasts and put into town parks or 
private estates, where they might be set 
to pulling private excursion trains for 
fun or for profit. A steam cult developed 
that is now served by perhaps 100 
“railway museums” across the country, 
some of them with trains which still run. 
There are said to be at least 500 steam 
locomotives on display, some singly and 
some in large collections in Los Angeles, 
St Louis, which has a National Museum 
of Transport, and Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
where a private collector set up a complex 
that he called Steamtown. 

Steamtown, which is now a million 
dollar operation, owes its existence to the 
enthusiasm of a wealthy Vermonter 
named S. Nelson Blount. He collected 
engines as other millionaires collect 
antique furniture or modern paintings. 
He also believed ardently in a somewhat 
eclectic Christianity. Every Sunday, he 
put on train driver’s clothes, took the 
controls of a live engine and, with smoke 
belching from its stack, tooled its crowded 
cars up 13 hilly miles to Chester. 
There he stopped, invited his paying 
passengers out and preached to them the 
values of the Christian doctrine. When 
he died last summer it was found that 
he had left his locomotives and other 
equipment to the Steamtown Foundation 
Inc, and with them a cheerful endowment. 

Steamtown has a station, a set of 
wooden coaches with windows that are 
mostly unglazed, a dining-car where lunch 
may be bought and some 40-odd locomo¬ 
tives of various shapes, ages and sizes. The 
engines range from small switchers to one 
of those magnificent giants called Mallet 
Compound, which for too short a time 
(1941 to 1962) were the pride of the 
ITnion Pacific Railroad and its passengers 
crossing the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Like the last dinosaur, it was the biggest 
of its kind. The oldest exhibit in this 
collection was built in 1877 ; Britain con¬ 
tributed the apple-green ' “Repton/* 
engine number 926 of the Southern Rail¬ 
way, which is smartly painted and briskly 
maintained. ^ , 

Like-inixided enthusiaiti'other 
kinds of railway rnusetmis ip Other towns* 
Sacramento, Galifofma, has in its fair*- 
grounds the famous “p. P. Huntington," 
built in 1863. Henry Ford provided Dear¬ 


born, Michigan, with Robert Stevenson’s 
“Rocket,” built in 1829. Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, which had a famous Civil War 
locomotive on display for 70 years, lost 
it mysteriously in and recaptured 

it last September as it was being hauled 
to a rival town which had raised $100,000 
to enshrine it. South Carver, Massachu¬ 
setts, has the Edaville Railroad, with 
wooden coaches that take passengers 
around Cape Cod’s cranberry bogs. 
Felton, California, boasts the Roaring 
Camp and Big Trees Narrow Gauge Rail¬ 
road, with a locomotive of 1900 that 
draws coaches through a great redwood 
forest where “ steep grades, sharp curves 
and wooden trestles abound.” San 
Gabriel’s Grizzly Flats Railroad has an 
1881 Baldwin locomotive that draws 
wooden coaches through orange groves 
“at the discretion of the owner and the 
persuasiveness of prospective passengers ” 
who pay no fares. 

Few of these enterprises are backed 
by much money and the government has 
shown little interest in them. The aircraft, 
a twentieth century upstart, has an expen¬ 
sive museum in Washington built by the 
government, yet the memory of the great 
trains that tied the country together in 
the nineteenth century and determined 
its shape in the twentieth is thus far 
mostly in the hands of private enthusiasts. 
The railways themselves have shown little 
pride in their own history. But there are 
honourable exceptions. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has a museum in 
Maryland and the Santa Fe, which has 
always had a fine sense of the part it 
played in settling the west, has given 
some 40 or 50 engines to the towns that 
were helped by its trains to grow from 
cross-roads settlements to thriving cities. 



Opera's high notes 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN A QUEUE 

In Europe the opera belongs to all the 
people, whether they attend performances 
or not. It is viewed (by the local buigo- 
meister, at least) as an integral part of 
the city’s attractions. And so it is not 
surprising that the Vienna Opera receives 
70 per cent of its funds from the govern¬ 
ment or that La Scala gets an 80 per 
cent subsidy from the state. America’s 
towns and citibs have no such tradition. 
In the nineteenth century and even during 
thie first f^ decades of the'twentieth, 
c^ra was consigned to women, to effete 
easterners, and to parvenus ; it was an 
unmanly and—^for a common man—an 
unnatural way to spend one's leisure, if 
indeed there was leisure to be had. And 
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no * government—local or national— 
thought of subsidising it. 

But today culture belongs to a very 
class-conscious, broadly based, hetero¬ 
geneous middle-class society, as all the 
latest hgures on attendances at art 
museums, concerts, and theatres attest. 
There are also the young enthusiasts. But 
at the Metropolitan Opera at New York’s 
Lincoln Centre, students and the opera 
fans who do not buy season tickets arc con¬ 
fined to a small range of inexpensive seats 
at most performances and to an even 
smaller range of non-subscription evenings 
(seventeen this year). Nevertheless, tradi¬ 
tion persists and the lawmakers are still 
not about to finance opera—at least, not 
directly. 

The result is that opera has pretty much 
to swing it on its own, supported only 
by governmental blessings and exemption 
from taxation. Last Dec^ember the price 
of seats at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera went up by 20 per cent, with 
season-ticket holders being asked to pay 
the addition on performances which they 
had already seen during the first months 
of the season. At present a night at the 
opera costs from $ i .50 (for standing room 
at the top of the house) to $14.50 for the 
best stall. Even so the balance sheets are 
not very encouraging. It costs the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company $59,000 to raise 
the curtain for a performance ; box office 
receipts, on the best pf nights, total only 
$42,000. 

To make up the difference the Met 
turns each year to a hardy band of 
patrons, sub.scribers and friends. Each 
of the 650 patrons contributes a minimum 
of $1,000 to the opera company. The 
19,000 subscribers make up about 85 per 
cent of the audience at subscription per- 
forrnances ; though they pay a premium 
for their tickets it takes years to become 
a season-ticket holder. The friends are 
prominent members of the community 
who raise the several million dollars still 
required to keep the curtain going up. 
Last year, for example, 85 business firms 
each contributed $2,500 or more in sup¬ 
port of. the Met, while Eastern Airlines 
gave $500,000 to finance new productions 
of Wagner’s “ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” 
tetralogy during the next four years. 

For the coming year, the Met’s budget 
^icates a loss of $3.2 million before 
iuKributions. So the patrons, the sub- 
fcrl^rs and the friends are already busy 
solj|;jltipg ^fM^ds. There is one boost for 
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their morale: this past year, with the 
help of contributions, the Met made a 
profit, its first, of $545,000. However, tliat 
still leaves the company with a deficit of 
$213,000 hanging over from past seasons. 
All of this means that ticket prices will 
continue to be “ exorbitant and rising ” 
and that opera will remain a private, 
non-profit-making pleasure. 

Beer out in the cold 

FROM A THIRSTY CORRESPONDENT 

It was a long, cold summer for American 
brewers and the re.sult is painfully plain in 
the profit figures. The summer months 
are supposed to be beer’s best ones, but 
this year it was cold and wet in most of 
the United States most of the time ; 
beer-drinkers hardly ever had the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the kind of thirst needed 
to support the very expensive baseball and 
other sports programmes which the 
brewers sponsor on television. Just be¬ 
cause sales are supposed to be so high 
during July, August and Septeml>er, the 
brewers schedule their heaviest promotions 
for those months. 

How badly they misfired during this 
past season is shown, for example, by the 
profits of the Falstaff Brewing Corpora¬ 
tion, the country’s fourtli largest ; in the 
third quarter, these were only one-third 
of those in the same period of 1966. The 
Rheingold Corporation, the eleventh 
largest brewer and the one that makes 
the most impact around New York City, 
turned in a thumping loss in the third 
quarter. Even the biggest of all, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. (which sells 50 per cent more 
beer than the second largest, the Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Company) managed a 
rise in profits of only $1.2 million for the 
first nine months of this year. 

Anheuser-Busch consistently shows the 
largest annual gains of the major brewers, 
not only because it makes a quality beer, 
but also because it has the best system of 
distribution. It has about half a dozen 
very large plants well placed throughout 
the country and its principal owner, Mr 
August A. Busch, Jr., spends most of his 
time making friends witli distributors 
(when not running his championship base¬ 
ball team, the St Louis Cardinals, or 
entertaining on a truly baronial estate near 
St Louis). Although &h]itz has been add¬ 
ing plants and improving its marketing, 
Busch continues to widen its lead. 

The struggle for distribution is one 
reason for FalstafTs sorry showing. Fal- 
staff, also based in St Louis, has been 
seeking wider markets. Where it can, it 
buys an existing local brewery. For some 
years it has been trying to break into the 
north east, the largest beer market. Once 
it attempted to buy Rheingold, but, the 
anti-trust authorities frowned on the deal. 
About two years ago, FalstafT tried the 
back door, buying the Narragansett 
l^rewing Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island, which already distributed beer in 
the New York area.' Even though the 
Justice Department is challenging this 
acejuisition, FalstafT has gone ahead ber 
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cause it can never be a national brewei 
without New York, It has started pushini 
FalstafT beer in the New York marke 
through Narragansett^s distributors. Anc 
it is finding the promotional effort stagger 
inrfy expensive. 

FalstafT, a brawny mid-westerner, car 
stand the punishing effort to break into s 
new market because it has total sales o: 
$250 million a year. But every time a 
FalstafT, a Busch or a Schlitz moves im 
the price of playing the game goes up foj 
the local or regional beers. The biggesi 
expense is the cost of television time. Tc 
sell beer, television is essential. Most beei 
is sold in supermarkets and tlie rnoit 
advertising and promotional support the 
brewer offers, the more willing the super¬ 
markets are to display the beer on a 
prominent shelf. 

This makes it hard for regional and 
local beers to compete and such breweries 
are disappearing, either simply going ou^ 
of business or being absorbed liy other 
‘firms. In 1955 there were 292 breweriesi 
in America ; by 1965, the number was^ 
197 and it is even less by now. Of thej 
nearly 104 million barrels of beer con¬ 
sumed in 1966, the ten leading brewers 
accounted for about 65 per cent. , 

Regional breweries have long tried to 
keep their end up by developing distinr-' 
tive products or packages, using specially 
distilled water for beer, or being the first 
to put draught beer in tins. Now Rhein 
gold, in New York City, is attracting 
attention with a brew which it claims 
contains no carbohydrates, Gablingers, 
made from a Swiss process, to which 
Rheingold acquired the American rights. 
Backed by a big and clever advertising 
campaign, Gablingers sold like wildfire 
when it was first introduced, but recently 
it has been slackening off. A Chicago 
brewer has brought out a low-carbohy¬ 
drate draught beer, Lite, which is being 
sold by one of Rheingold’s biggest coni- 
petitors in the New York market. 

But Gablinger’s has another problem, 
one to make a strong executive weep in 
his beer. Because Gablinger’s contains so 
little sugar, it has practically no head. And 
a confirmed American beer-drinker sus¬ 
pects that a beer without the collar of 
foam is flat. So Gablingers may have to 
put back some of the carbohydrates, the 
lack of which is its only reason for being. 
To cap a sad .story, only last week the 
federal government, charging that mis¬ 
leading claims were being made for the 
beer, forced the makers to add to each 
label “ Not a weight-reducing product.” 
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Christmas bonus 


All that the Meral government's civilian 
employees wanted for Christmas was a 
$250 million bonus. Washington agencies 
were rushing to hand out this sum in 
retroactive wage increases after Congress 
had voted rises in civilian and military 
pay which will cost $5.3 billion a year 
I when fully effective.. During the first 
stage 750,000 postal workers will have an 
extra 6 per cent in their pay packet, 1.3 
million other white-collar civil servants 
4.5 per cent more and 3.5 million active 
military men an addition of 5.6 per cent. 
For the first time, “ catch-up increases 
to close the controversial gap between 
workers in government and private in¬ 
dustry will be automatic over the next two 
years. And should the excitement of 
Christmas and a higher total salary prove 
too much for any of the lucky civilian 
recipients,' they have also been provided 
with an estimated $6 billion in additional 
life insurance. 

The congressional Santa had a mixed 
pack. The legislature finally included its 
least favourite stepchild, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (which manages 
the poverty programme), in the rise after 
a spiteful House of Representatives had 
deleted it. But thanks to an addition to 
the postal-pay Bill which passed only 
because most Congressmen were not pay¬ 
ing attention, the President, members of 
Congress and other public officials will be 
prohibited in future from putting relatives 
on the government's payroll. There was 
some confusion as to whether this would 
prevent the President from promoting his 
new son-in-law, Marine Captain Charles 
Robb, but fortunately the law will not 
apply to military appointments. The 
touchy question of pay raises for Cabinet 
members, federal judges and the Congress¬ 
men themselves will be entrusted to a 
“ quadrennial commission " appointed by 
the President ; his recommendations based 
on their report will go into effect auto¬ 
matically unless rejected by either the 
House or Senate within a given time. 

But Americans will have to pay more 
to post next year's Christmas cards as a 
result of this year's bonus. The civilian 
pay rise will cost $63 million more than 
the President had included in the Budget ; 
so Congress tied it to the long-awaited 
increase in postal charges to head off a 
veto from the White House. The millions 
who recall the ** penny postcard ” nos¬ 
talgically will wince at the rise in first 
class mail rates from, five to six cents, the 
tail end of a 50 per cent jump over the 
last four years. Newspaper and maga¬ 
zine publishers are also unhappy at the 
rise of 25 per cent in second class rates 
for news matter which will take place over 
three years. 

lliese high charges are necessary to sub¬ 
sidise third class bulk mail, often called 
*'juok" mail, which includes millions of 
unsolicited advertisements sent out to lists 
of names as well as mail order catalogues. 
Even the new rate will cover only 72 to 


75 per cent of the costs of handling junk 
mail ; the old rate paid for only 61 per 
cent. The users of bulk mail have a. 
powerful lobby with strong support in 
the House of Representatives ; its members 
include such august patrons as Dr Billy 
Graham's Evangelistic Crusade, Time Inc. 
and the Boy l^uts. But this time they 
missed the post. 

Concern about 
McCarthy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Senator Eugene McCarthy's challenge to 
President Johnson for the Democratic 
nomination in next year’s presidential 
election has thrown the Minnesota Demo- 
cratic-Farraer-I.<abour (DFL) party into 
a state of nervous apprehension. The 
DFL, a vestige of middle western Pop¬ 
ulism of which Vice President Humphrey 
was a founding father in 1944, is still 
convalescing from a split that contributed 
to a dismal defeat in last year’s elections. 
It lost a Congressman, the Governorship 
and most state offices and was redur.ed to 
an impotent minority in the State 
Legislature. The party, torn basically 
between its “ intellectual ” wing, charac¬ 
teristically young and go-ahead, and the 
trade union element, which is philosoph¬ 
ically stand-pattish and increasingly stand¬ 
offish, is at its lowest ebb since 1948. 

That was the breakthrough year when 
Mr Hubert Humphrey first went to the 
Senate and three new DFL Congressmen 
were elected, making a total of four, 
including an economics professor from a 
Roman Catholic college, Mr “ Gene ” 
McCarthy, later to be elected Senator in 
195B. Now Vice President Humphrey is 
leading the drive to outflank and 
neutralise Mr McCarthy. The first engage¬ 
ment was fought on home ground. 

On successive days early this month 
in Minneapolis, Mr McCarthy spoke to 
two thousand fans—mostly intellectuals 
and students—and Mr Humphrey to a 
thousand party leaders and precinct 
workers, a pattern likely to be repeated 


nationally. The Senator’s forum was pro¬ 
vided by the Minnesota Conference of 
Concerned Democrats, a branch of the 
group before which he had launched his 
presidential campaign a week earlier in 
Chicago. Hie Vice President’s hosts were 
the State Central Committee, which wa.«i 
persuaded by his peace-through-war 
rhetoric and in a standing vote, with about 
15 dissenters, endorsed the HHH-LBJ 
partnership “ strongly and unequivocally." 

Mr Humphrey’s oratory—he was never 
in better form—overkilled the McCarthy 
ridicule of what the Senator assails as 
an immoral and, equally unforgiveably, 
an irrational war. Mr Humphrey’s strategy 
is to stoke up old party loyalties, while also 
seeking to sell the war to “ Johnsoii- 
Humphrey doves ”—those who support 
the Administration except on the war. 
He estimates that a fifth of the DFL are 
in this category, but that i.s probably too 
low. The super doves flocking to Mr 
McCarthy, the hard core of “ Concerned ” 
who cry “ Dump Johnson," are beyond re¬ 
call—short of the war’s end. 

In Minnesota, the developing party line 
is that the DFL is interested in other 
issues besides tlie war, that there is room 
for " rea.sonable" dissent and that the 
Senator’s sincerity and personality are not 
to be questioned. I'he word from the 
Vice President’s office, one party function¬ 
ary said, was “ Don’t lay a glove on 
Gene ” : Mr Humphrey himself avoided 
mentioning the Senator by name. 

Actually, Mr McCarthy is not an 
immediate worry in Minnesota because 
there is no presidential primary election 
there. Instead, the local Democrats choose 
their delegates to the National Conven¬ 
tion at which the candidate is nominated 
by an intricate series of meetings. Mr 
McCarthy was typically diffident about 
his Minnesota plans, but if he does 
campaign in the state or lets the 
“ Concerned ” group do it for him, he is 
not expected to win more than ten (at 
most) of the 62 delegates. Yet he is a 
brooding omniprescence, making Nervous 
Nellies of his old coiiirades, especially the 
three incumbent Congressmen who will 
be seeking re-election next November. 

While giving lip service to the rubric 
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that the party is big enougli for differences 
on the war, the Vice President is hammer¬ 
ing on the theme that the Vietnam policy 
is both moral and an integral part of 
the package. Meanwhile ^nator Mc¬ 
Carthy has broadened his attack to 
embrace the Administration’s failures on 
domestic issues. 

Even if the Senator’s campaign 
dies of his own ennui nationally, the 
Nervous Nellies at home in Minnesota 
may become defensive—^and defenceless 
—Democrats, guilty by past association 
with Mr McCarthy and dragged down 
by a President who is lagging in the local 
popularity polls behind all the potential 
Republican presidential candidates except 
Governor Reagan, with whom he is equal. 

Thus, to suggest to the DFL, as Vice 
President Humphrey is doing, that lov¬ 
able old Gene can be dismissed as a witty 
eccentric and the war relegated to a 
debating point while the campaign is 
devoted to domestic social issues may not 
wash. It is equally cold comfort to the 
practical politicians to claim, as Mr 
McCarthy did in Minneapolis, that 
Democrats must ** accept full respons¬ 
ibility, putting the good of the nation 
ahead of any party or personal advantage, 
either real or prospective.” Mr Humphrey 
is offering blo^ and sweat, Mr McCarthy 
little save tears. 


Power happy 


Brown, Boveri of Switzerland insist that 
they have won their huge new contract 
for steam turbine generators for the 
American Electric Power Company over 
the hurdle of the Buy American Act. 7 'he 
AEP maintains that this Act does not 
apply to purchases from abroad by private 
companies. Our Washington correspond¬ 
ent explains :— 

The Buy American Act, passed in 1933 
and clarified by amendment in i949» 
refers to procurements “for public use.” 
This term is defined to mean procure¬ 
ments by the federal government and its 
branches. Thus it includes a federally- 
owned corporation like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, but not a privately- 
owned utility like the American Electric 
Power Company or its subsidiaries. 

The Act allows considerable latitude 
in its execution. Special rules adopted for 
defence procurement in 1962 lay down a 
diflTerential of 50 per cent between 
domestic and foreign bidders—although 


heavy, he is entitled to a differential of 
12 per cent instead of 6 per cent. Further 
exceptions occur if it ,is judged that the 
national security is involved ; an instance 
was the latest power plant at the Grand 
Coulee dam, a project of the Department 
of the Interior in Washington State, for 
which the Russians wish^ to bid last 
spring. A presidential decision in June, 
requested by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ruled out foreign bids on the grounds of 
national security against the objections of 
the Bureau of the Budget which was per¬ 
forming its usual function of trying to 
stop the waste of public money. 

American Electric Power Company, 
which ordered the two big generators 
from Brown, Boveri, with an option on 
two more, for the nuclear power plant of 
one of its subsidiaries at St Joseph, 
Michigan, is a privately-owned commer¬ 
cial undertaking and its purchases are not 
subject to the Buy American Act nor to 
similar restrictions applied by some local 
governments. But if they had been the 
indications are that Brown, Boveri would 
have romped home all the same, as it did 
a day or two later when the company won 
an order from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which does come under the 
Act, for a turbo-generator of 1.3 million 
kilowatts, with an option for a second, 
for a new steam (coal-fired) plant at 
Cumberland City, Tennessee. TVA said 
that the two would cost $28,523,000 and 
that the saving on the Swiss contract as 
against other bidders was more than $10 
million. This was after counting in all 
special costs relating to a foreign order, 
including over $4 million in import 
duties and the cost of maintaining an 
inspector in Switzerland. Thus Brown, 
Boveri had no difficulty in getting in 
under the wire. 

7 'he possible cost of the whole AEP 
order is said to be over $250 million, if 
the options are taken up, and would 
increase capacity by over 5 million kilo¬ 
watts, more than half the present capacity 
of the AEP system, which has 30 power 
plants in 17 states and is the country’s 
biggest privately-owned producer of 
electricity. 7 'he generator will be the first 
foreign-made turbine installed in the 
AEP system. The firm has confined itself 
in public to saying that it is making a 
“substantial saving” by buying abroad 
but this seems to be an understatement. 
The president of the company, Mr Donald 
Cook, says that he decided in favour of 
Brown, Boveri on price and quality alone. 
He adds that the decision is a demonstra¬ 
tion of confidence in the tariff reductions 
of the Kennedy Round which he expects 
to be in e^ect by the time the equipment 
enters the country. 


the Secretary of Defence Cian va^ 
these rules, and has done so, in 
the case of purchases to offMt British 
aircraft orders, for example. For 
civil procurement the rule is that a 
foreign bid may not ^ accepted unless 
the lowest Arnericanibid, exceeds it by 
six per cent, after taid^s Jmd other post- 
landin|f cpstfi h^ve bdsn JiBluded in the 
price 6f.tne foreign bid. ^P^^cAmeriQim: 
bidi^r ^dls: within die definition of small 
business, or • fr his work would be carried 
out io; an area where unemployment is 


Mr Cook maintains that domiMtic 
pliers '^earnestly solicited” the contract, 
butwihe only two American companies 
supplying the turbine genera- 
General Electric Company and 
WestipghoMse Eikctric Corporation, 
ire tphtdied with ore^/aM have jUready 
had to postpone deXn^ry dates on eidsting 
contracts. Mr Cook l^s welcomed ,the, 


entry of another manufacturer into the 
American market to provide mor^ 
effective competition. Other potential 
buyers of heavy power equipment, and 
there are many in the United States 
today, must be cheering too. 


Health worries 


While alarums were being sounded from 
all sides about the chaotic disarray of 
America’s health services. Congress went 
ahead and authorised $589 million in 
federal funds to help the state govern¬ 
ments do something about the problem. 
It also decided that another $281 million 
might be spent to help the mentally and 
physically handicapped and that a pro¬ 
gramme to assist communities to build 
their own mental health centres and to 
train people to staff them would be con¬ 
tinued. The essence of the major measure, 
labelled Partnership for Health, is to ex¬ 
tend for three years the project l^gun last 
year encouraging health planning on a 
regional basis rather than on narrow 
county or city lines. 

For the first time, clinical laboratories 
which deal in interstate commerce (making 
tests of samples which are sent across 
state lines) will have to be licensed by the 
federal government. This should raise 
standards and make them more consistent. 
A new federal programme for extermin¬ 
ating rats in slums was given its start: $40 
million to be spent in the next two years 
(This proposal was hooted down by the 
House of Representatives last summer, but 
criticism in the press plus riots caused the 
House to change its mind.) And the Sec¬ 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare 
will undertake a survey to find out where 
and to what extent hunger and malnutri¬ 
tion exist in the United States. 

So much for the bright side. Last month 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower presented a dark fore¬ 
cast of the future to the President: health 
costs rising twice as fast as they have been, 
the shortage of doctors, nurses and dentists 
getting worse. The commission’s recom¬ 
mendations were blunt: economic incen¬ 
tives should be offered to encourage 
hospitals to cut their costs, doctors should 
have to renew their licences periodically 
and be required to keep their knowledge 
in tune with the changing times, the 
length of medical education should be 
made shorter and the various health 
insurance schemes, governmental or 
private should encourage patients to be 
treated outside of hospitals whenever 
possible, by paying for such treatment. 

Yet money is no cure-all. Recently the 
House Committee on Government Opera¬ 
tions issued a report which shows ^t the 
Public Health l^rvice, and especially its 
research arm, the National Institute of 
Health, has been muddled and lazy—to 
say the least—in the administration of the 
more than I650 million a year that a 
hypochondriacal Congress has given it. 
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KNOWLEDGE FOR EVERYBODY 

Whitaker’s Aimanack, 1968 
J. Whitaker and Sons, Complete edition, 
pages, 15s. 

Everyman’s Encyclopedia 

5th edition, revised and enlarged, in 12 

Dent, £28 per set, single volumes 50s. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was shot in the 
back by an Australian. An attempt to 
impeach President Johnson failed to 
muster the necessary congressional 
majority. Revolution broke out in Spain, 
and quickly triumphed. The emperor of 
Ethiopia committed suicide after the 
capture of his capital by a British army. 
I'he high cost of this notably useless 
African campaign forced the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to raise income tax to 
sixpence in the pound. Disraeli and 
Gladstone lx>th became prime minister 
for the first time. It was quite a year, 
1868. 

It saw the ending of public executions in 
Britain and the completion of the present 
Foreign Office building. J. L. Garvin, 
Tsar Nicholas II, George Arliss, Angela 
Brazil and the Press Association were 
born. And, with the encouragement of the 
Astronomer Royal, Joseph Whitaker 
published his first Almanack. 

Now we have the hundredth edition of 
this remarkably compact yet wide-ranging 
annual reference book. It still bears its 
founder s stamp (he remained editor until 
when his son Guthbert took over 
for no less than 55 more years), but it has 
alway.s striven to keep abreast of a 
changing and ever more complex world. 
One new feature is a ten-page section on 
“ topics of the day,” which range from 
Ncyrth Sea gas to unit trusts, from deci¬ 
mal currency to the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion report on The Times md the Sunday 
Times, I'hc 30-page summary of the 
past year’s events runs up to the end of 
September, 1967, and a further note on 
“ occurrences during printing ” gets in the 
raising of the bank rate on October 19th. 
Bad luck that this is immediately followed 
by a page of, foreign exchange rates as 
they stood in Septeinl^er. 

The outline maps, in the section on 
foreign countries are a good innovadon, 
but need completion. For some reason 
Counuonwealtli countries are neglected in 
this respect, so that Cuba, Libya and 
Mali are mapped but Cyprus, Lesotho 
and Malawi are not. The Commonwealth 
,section is set out in an order that is 
neUher alphabetical nor otherwise logical, 
and the seeker after Singaixrre will he 
luckv to find it at all. The entry on 


is full of diverting juxtapositions (Brad¬ 
man ; Brahmaputra ; Braille, Wills in : 
Braintree and Booking). If you want to 
know how much British trade is now air¬ 
borne, what Acts of Parliament came into 
operation in 1966-67, what the latest 
research shows about sleep requirements, 
or which universities grant degrees in 
geology, turn to Whitaker’s. All this and 
the peerage too. 


1222 pages, 27s. 6d. Shorter edition, 694 


volumes.. 
each. 

Rhodesia lists the Governor and the 
members of Mr Smith’s government 
without any indication of abnormal 
relations between them; for clues to 
Rhodesian realities one must turn from 
page 777 to the parliamentary report on 
page 346. 

Whitaker’s may l^e forgiven for betray¬ 
ing, on page 693, some confusion about 
Sierra Leone’s allegiance to the Crown. 
Less excusable, perhaps, is its quoting of 
the price of The Economist as 2s.—not 
since March, 1966. But one can hardly 
cavil over one or two flaws in a vast 
compendium of facts that will provide the 
name and salary of the Isle of Man’s 
Second I')eernster as well as a chart of 
world record times for the mile extending 
from Chinnery’s in 1868 to Ryun’s last 
June. The Almanack tells all. Try a 
glance at its list of trade unions (meml>er- 
ship in brackets), which includes the 
Basket, Cane, Wicker arid Fibre Furniture 
Makers (84), the Card Setting Machine 
'renters (223), the Glass Bevcllers (335), 
Sawniakers (346) and Spring 'Trap- 
makers (90) ; or at the list of societies 
and institutions, which is full of sequences 
like : Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid, Ditchley 
Foundation, Dr Graham’s Homes (Kalim- 
pong), Dogs Home Battersea, Dowsers. 
The confused richness of British ways 
emerges almost too vividly; 

Consult the astronomical and chrono¬ 
logical sections, and you find a detailed 
r^ort on artificial satellites and space 
probes next to the zodiacal notes^ You 
learn that there will be good dian^s of 
seeing an aufpra in 1968, with ^ solar 
eclipse in September and, a y^r later, 
the start of an Embolismic Deficient Year 
in the Jewish calendar. RAn{i;e the book at 
random, and you find that its thrifty way 
of filling every available space, with 
additional iiiformatipn )de]ds many nict 
conjunctuns. A table pC miliary ranks is 
fitted in below a description of LiveipooTs 
new Catholic cathedral while the vihfi 
force scale comes under National Health. 

You may be puzzled, jjs well as ,cn- 
chahfetf by a sequent^ : 

earthquakes, since i'London 
districts, g«^ reserves, cost of' lining. 
Cinque Poi:ts. Ncycf mind; the Almanadc 
is admirably indexed, and the itidex itself 


Everyman’s prides itself on being a handy 
encyclopaedia, one that will yield up its 
knowledge without forcing the reader to 
stagger nrst to a library table. In its new 
enlarged form it is still handy, yet Dent's 
claim that it is a major encyclopaedia 
seems justified enough. For those who like 
browsing in libraries it lacks the academic 
depth of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
but the Britannica costs nearly five times 
as much. Everyman is muCh poorer in 
illustration and its plates are grouped for 
economy, which often puts them at some 
distance from the relevant article or even 
in a different volume. But the encyclo¬ 
paedia looks good value for £28, and 
there is real quality in it. 

This quality was most evident to this 
reviewer in the articles on current affairs. 
Everyman’s contributors are anonymous, 
an anonymity that presumably conceals 
heavy editing and compression, so one 
cannot expect always to find a personal 
flavour in the articles. Yet the entries on 
various aspects of communism, for 
example, succeed in being vigorous and 
couiprehensive in a short space, with the 
occasional ironic phrase slipped in to keep 
the reader’s interest alive. 

Against this, the balance of the encyclo¬ 
paedia seems somewhat odd : Karl Marx 
gets the same space as Roger Martin du 
Card (French novelist, for those who did 
not know) and not very much more than 
Saint Martin de Forres. One could 
c.ertainly put together a great deal of 
information on marxism by chasing 
around the twel^ volumes, and the quality 
would be good^ But this brings out the 
encyclopaedia’s most obvious weakness at 
this stage in its development: the lack 
of an index. A really good one would go 
a long way to make up for the shortness 
of some key ^articles, like the Marx case 
cited above, where the editors have 
evidently kept the entry tight to avoid 
overlapping with other artidfes. 

On cunent affairs this encyclopaedia is 
often asitonishbgly up to date. The article 
on Vietnam gives as good a short ^mmary 
of the history of the war as on« 'fcould 
wish, and the bibliographical references, 
here as elsewhere, are sufficient io guide 
one towards the sources fdr a more pro¬ 
found shfdy- Where the Eveiy^n’s 
approach ’i^s weakest is in straight history. 
On 1;}ie^;:]Firei^ Third or the 

United i^itigdoin after ihe nm World war, 
the Space allowed is simply too short for 
the writers to give any feel of their sub¬ 
ject. One hurries along, leaping two or 
three years at a time, and is left wondering 



1930 

at the end if there was any "jf^iMpose at all 
in this kind of entiy. 

The encyclopaedia prides itself on its 
worldwide coverage of modem writers and 
artists, and on a quick check this seems 
impressive enough. It also succeeds as a 
dictionary of universal biography, and is 
an excellent gazetteer of the British Isles 
and the principal cities of the world. In 
the social sciences, it once again falls a 
little short of being satisfying even for an 
encyclopaedia of this size: the articles, 
for instance, on Jung and Freud have 
none of the bite that characterises the 
entries on aspects of communism. 

But one could go on for ever. For those 
who want an up*to-date encyclopaedia 
now, and arc not prepared to invest in the 
transient modernity of the Britannica or 
in Chambers, it looks a fair buy. It is not 
a reference work for the academically 
inclined. 

Paintings by Old Masters at Christ 
Church, Oxford 
By J. Byam Shaw. 

Phaidon Press, 308 pages, including plates. 
84s. 

A new gallery, donated by Mr Charles 
Forte, has been specially built to hold the 
Christ Church “ library ” collection—or 
at least part of it—and it is fitting that 
there should be a new critical catalogue 
to replace the one published in 1916. This 
has been no easy task, for the 266 paint¬ 
ings cover a varied field ; there are, for 
instance, two fine Tintorettos, an excel¬ 
lent Veronese, good examples of Umbrian, 
Tuscan, Florentine and Sienese schools, as 
well as some important pictures by Dutch 
masters. Mr Byam Shaw has turned out a 
scholarly work, invaluable to art his¬ 
torians, and, as usual with these pub¬ 
lishers, the production is excellent. Over 
200 pictures are reproduced—^but only six 
in colour. 



Etching after Rowlandson, 

1807, of Mrs ShowweU explaining 
the GuUe Collection at Christ Church 


JSUUKS 

MESSAGES FROM HELL 

Wilfred Owen : Collected Letters 
Edited by Harold Owen and John Bell. 
Oxford University Press. 629 pages. 84s. 

With this splendidly produced collection 
of over 670 of his brother’s letters (written 
by Wilfred Owen mostly to his mother 
from the age of five to just before his 
death at 25) Harold Owen has rounded 
off the unexpected crown of his own life. 
Nobody had any right to expect that this 
sailor son, so second a fiddle to Wilfred’s 
promise and pretensions in his youth, 
would in his age produce a biography of 
such importance and accomplishment 
(“ Journey from Obscurity ” : Oxford 
University Press), Through those three 
volumes, the studies of the poet's work 
by various liands (notably his “dearest 
of all friends,” Siegfried Sassoon), and 
now this collection of letters, more must 
be known about Wilfred Owen than about 
any other English poet, past or present. 

What is to be known is strangely dis¬ 
concerting for anybody brought up in 
sendmental adulation of those distant 
heroes, the war poets of 1914-18. “ Journey 
from Obscurity ” portrayed Wilfred as 
priggish, often selfish, sometimes overl^ear- 
ing, seldom the chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche of pacifist worship—at least until 
he went to war. The early letters confirm 
this character from the mouth of the poet 
himself ; and they start a suspicion. 
Although there are frequent protestations 
before 1915 of his determined ambition to 
be a great poet (it was in part his certainty 
of vocation that kept him out of the army 
after the war had l^gun), the evidence he 
gives of possessing the basic poetic equip¬ 
ment is to say the least flimsy: almost 
any decently ^ucated young man of the 
time could have written the Owen 
juvenilia. And there are hints that Wilfred 
himself was sometimes not so ironclad 
adamant about this calling of poet as he 
would have his family believe ; the very 
frequency of the protestations is suspicious. 

It is when the war comes that such 
suspicions vanish like morning mist. He 
mentions only in passing the outbreak of 
that great plague, and he shows no 
awareness of the events leading up to it, 
much less an interest in them. Not until 
a year later does he enlist (in the Artists* 
Rifles, of course) and still, for a time, 
the flavour of his thought put down in 
his letters is very Georgian. 

But in a letter to Harold in late 1914 
there is a foretaste of what is to come : in 
the description of a Bordeaux casualty 
hospital, visited by Wilfred as a civilian 
living and teaching in the town, with the 
hbfrors there seen and faithfully depicted, 
he hopes to ^'educate [Harold] in the 
actualities of war.” And from the time 
he returns to France as a soldier, on New 
Year’s Day 1917, it is as if his spirit were 
toucltod by magic. H» sensibility, from 
the pobkkh narrowness of a som^hat 
spbilM childhood, Bower$ into a malurity 
of vast and angry pity. His eyes, and 
perhaps his soul, are opened : with terrible 
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clarity of vision, dreadful exactitude of 
image, he sees< and ;iets down the ceaseless 
horror with such t)ower that now, ^ty 
years alter the printed page, 

,the exhalation of the kiUing gtbuiid is 
ti|^ to turn our. comfortable 
stditnachs and br^ our hearts. No Man's 
Land, he writes to his brother, 
is like the eternal place of mashing of teeth ; 
the Slough of Despond could be contained in 
one of its crater-holes ; the fires of Sodom 
and Gomorrah could not light a candle to it 
—to find the way to Babyloa the Fallen. 

It is pock-marked like the body of foulest 
disease and its odour is the breath of cancer. 
The polite restraints on his talents are 
blasted away in fifty hellish hours pinned 
down in a forward post under heavy 
bombardment. “ Those fifty hours,** he 
tells his mother, “were the agony of my 
happy life.*' Afterwards all is changed : 
in almost every letter there is, in a ghastly 
image of death or a passionate affirma¬ 
tion of pity for the soldiers of either side, 
the foreshadowing of the work of a very 
great poet. By the last letter, written four 
days liefore the ending on the canal-bank 
at Ors, the work was done: that voice 
at least was safe that will still tell the 
truth about war when all of us are dead. 

The question that arises inevitably from 
these letters and from Harold Owen’s 
biography is whether Wilfred Owen could 
have been the poet he was had there been 
no Great War in 1914. There must be 
doubts about this : perhaps no experience 
less apocalyptic than Armageddon could 
have struck that spark or blown that flame 
to its full brightness. The Great War 
killed Wilfred Owen ; but in a triumphant 
and lasting way it gave him life, too. 

PENS FOR A PEEPSHOW 

Letters to Macmillan 

Edited by Simon Nowell-Smith. 
Macmillan. 384 pages. 33s. 

One thing daunts a reviewer of this 
quietly fascinating selection of correspon¬ 
dence between publishers and authors. 
This is the admirable introduction by the 
editor, Mr Nowell-Smith, which briefly 
says pretty well all there is to say about 
the modest feast to come, and says it with 
scholarly knowledge and understanding 
of Macmillan’s massive archives—^and of 
the Macmillans who amassed them. 
What’s left for an outrider, a mere 
reader ? 

In one way this book is a pendant to 
the centenary' story of Macmillans which 
Charles Morgan wrote a quarter of a 
century ago. But it is more than that. It 
stands by itself as a peepshow on the con¬ 
cerns and conceits of authors, big or 
little, and on the kindly, firm, if fallible, 
patient, helpful, shrewd but not unpre¬ 
judiced, guidance and acumen of these 
remarkable publishing men—who ran their 
business personally for the t)eneflt of 
writers as much as for their ovm^ 

It is a discreet peepshow. Sir Lewis 
Namier cannot have been the only author 
whose letter was “too intemperate for 
present reproduction.'* Letters from 
,authors who regard their publishers as, 
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BOOKS 




so to speak, emotional wastepaper baskets" 
are left there. Living authors are left out. 
But it comes out still as a frankly telling 
documentary of what writers are like and 
what publishing used to be about. 

And what a roster it is, from Matthew 
Arnold, Barrie, Beerbohm, Blackrnore, 
Winston Churchill, Marie Corelli and 
Gladstone to Keynes, Kipling, Shaw, 
Edith Sitwell, Tennyson, Trollope, Wells, 
Wilde and Yeats. And how alike they 
mostly are in both prickly pridework 
and passion for publicity—Hugh Walpole 
and Charles Morgan blow trumpets best. 

But the family matched them (and 
nursed them, morals and all, I'ennyson 
as well as Wells) all the way. Daniel, 
Alexander, Frederick, Maurice, George, 
Will and Dan to Harold (*‘ Our guiding 
principle ... is that publishers exist to 
satisfy their authors ") and another Maur¬ 
ice : that’s a roster loo. Perhaps McLuhan 
may still be wrong. 

CRUSADING JOURNALISTS 

The Dorak Affair 

By Kenneth Pearson and Patricia Connor, 
Michael Joseph. 191 pages. 30s. 

This is a tangled talc of authorised ex¬ 
cavations in 'lurkey by a British archae¬ 
ologist, James Mellaart, of clandestine 
diggings by Anatolian villagers supplying 
an insatiable demand for antiquities and 
of the involvement of Mr Mellaart in the 
aftermath of the illicit excavation of 
Bronze Age burials in north-western Tur¬ 
key. The authors, both on the staff of 
The Sunday Times, went out to lurkey 
in 196G to investigate. On the dustjacket 
it is claimed that “ the book reads like a 
James Bond novel except for one thing : 
it is fact." The careful reader may be 
forgiven if he ends this book not much 
more certain ^on this question than he 
began. 

On the general question of the smug¬ 
gling of antiquities from lurkey the 
authors have made significant discoveries, 
though the chief culprits are protected by 
libel laws. Some probing of the American 
and other foreign communities in Turkey 
might have added relevant evidence to 
this wider theme, but such scenes would 
lack the lurid colouring required by the 
authors’ style. 

On the main theme of this book—Mr 
Mellaart's strangely complex association 
with the Dorak treasure and its subse¬ 
quent repercussions—Mr Pearson’s own 
frequent inaccuracies in small matters 
(including the date of the excavations at 
Hacilar), added to his slick style, under¬ 
mine the weight of his accusations against 
the Turkish press. Reliance on inter¬ 
preters leaves a large question-mark over 
many of the authors’ conclusions, and the 
tone of this boqk-7-pne ancient site being 
4wribed as a i^batirbus club sandwich 
of dead ciytUssit^iiy ^^reli^ts ob- 

jec^vity^ iThe itsdfi saidl jtq come 

frdnvfa^ydfege tidf far, soutliL^pf tbe Sea 
of Mtomra, briefly>d^ribcd. In any 
dbinterested attentpi .jtp'^.^^^^ the in¬ 
tegrity of the archaeblio^iit^aYMie centre 


of this unhappy affair more could have 
been made of the certainty that the 
treasure exists and is genuine, even if not 
necessarily all from Dorak. 

Entertaining as it may be, this book 
can do no good to any save its authors, 
if indeed it was intended to achieve a 
useful purpose. Although many of its 
criticisms are justifiable, the general 
motive, emphasis and style are cheap. 

PALE NABOKOV 

Nabokov : His JaIc in Art 
By Andrew Field. 

Hodder and Stouiihton. 397 pages. 50s. 

How Nabokov has come on in recent 
years, some have been heard to say. They 
accept the phenomenon at face value : 
a Russian exile turning out two of the 
most important American novels since the 
war. But Nabokov surfaced into English 
late in his career. When he left a Russian 
emigre life in Paris in 1940 for America 
and made a deliberate decision to change 
from Russian to English in his works, 
he was already a mature writer. Now the 
early Ru.ssian novels are appearing in 


'I'he Horizon Book of the Elizabethan 
World 

By Lacey Baldwin Smith. Edited by 
Norman Kolkcr. 

Paul Harnlyn. 41b pages, including plates, 
gns. 

This lavishly produced book is for all 
those who like their information to be 
fragmented and pictorial. The illustra¬ 
tions are superb, and unusual—they in¬ 
clude examples of Eastern and African 
art. The text aims at giving a similar 
world view. The Ijest sections are tho.se 
which draw on original sources—Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s description of his voyage 
to Guinea—or Francis Bacon’s measured 
account of the pitfalls of rulers and their 
advisers from his “ Essays or Counsels, 
Civil and Moral.’’ Professor Lacey 
Baldwin Smith’s comments arc less pro¬ 
found, but do very well as an introduction 
to one of the most fascinating as well as 
one of the most fruitful peric^s in world 
histor>\ 



Elizabethan raUaUher 


translation, and a scholar, like 
Andrew Field, critic of English 
Russian literature, can count on a laq 
English-speaking audience as he trac 
the themes and symbols that have been ^ 
Nabokov’s work from its beginning 
pre-revolutionary Russia. 

Perhaps Mr Field’s l:K)ok i.s the sign 
that Nabokov is about to be taken ove 
like Joyce, as a battleground for scholai 
But the artist in question is not deac 
he is alive and living in Switzcrlan 
Kept, he says, by a little girl nam< 
lx>lita. That is not an idle joke ; none 
Nabokov’s jokes is. Gne of his inaj 
themes, according to this book, is t 
relation of an artist to his creatic 
“ Lolita ’’ is an allegory of the artisi 
process. “ Pale Fire" goes further ; 
mad scholar comments on the poe 
written by a poet who has died. Which 
the creation of the other and wh<)se 
the work of art ? 

Mr Field has been tempted into playi 
this game himself. He has been deserve^ 
laughed at. We read the long scholaj 
work, full of italics and quotations. 
Andrew Field, who was born in Ni 
Jersey in 1938, becau.se w'e are interest 
in learning more about the brilliant a 
jjuzzling career of VMadimir Nabokov, w 
was born in St Petersburg in 1899. ) 
do not get them mixed up. We are not 
tcrested in Kir Field's imitations of t 
great man’s style ; anyway, he does 1 
liave Nabokov’s wit. 

Nabokov is quoted as saying that t 
Field book would have given him “ 1 
.sajiie intense plea.sure even if it b 
nothing to do with the books of somec 
I liked." That is ambiguity delivered w 
the touch of the master. To the 1 
impartial reader (one who ado 
Nabokov) Mr Field’s Nabokovian m£ 
ncrisms are embarrassing. His book opi 
thus : 

yVaA-buh-kov, FW-a-merc. Vla-rfim- 

Na'6aA-kov, The number of possible r 

pronunciations of his name grows apace . 
Then, five pages later ; 

The name of our writer is (say it quid 

Vla^^emear Nahfroakoff. 

Pretensions apart, this book is a go 
mine. Mr Field has gathered the scattei 
evidence of a monumental life’s wo 
How many people know that Nabokc 
early poetry was so good, that he b 
published so much under pseudonyms a 
that he had in fact written and transla 
so much ? The sheer volume of his p 
duction is staggering (and may sug$ 
why Nabokov found American, rat 
than English, academia more congeni 
Perhaps in this respect Mr Field 
Nabokovian. His own labours clearly hi 
been exhau.stivc ; he presents much t! 
is fascinating about Russian literature 
general—the tradition of frank * 
serious pornography, for example, 
which Lolita ” may be considered to 
a part. His tracing of the themes 
Nabokov’s novels—such a.s the approad 
the assassin—is related to^ Nab6k< 
private life with a deftness and re.se 
that is just right. Maybe the old lepid 
terist was sincerely pleased. 
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BOHLE AND BOARD 

Encyclopaedia of Wine and Spirits 
By Alexis Lichine. 

Casseil, 707 pages. 5 gns. 

Wines of the World 
Edited by Andr6 L. Simon. 

McGraw-Hill. 719 pages, including illus¬ 
trations. 5 gns. 

The French at Table 

By Raymond Oliver. Translated by 
Claude Durrell. 

Michael • Joseph for the Wine and Food 
Society. 335 pages, including illustrations. 
70s. 

Mr Lichine thinks that his lush and 
exhaustive study of everything in and 
around the cup that cheers suffers from 
space limitations. No one else will, except 
—^well, would it not Ixave been useful to 
have comparative drawings of bottles, to 
help the ignoramus who finds it difficult 
to distinguish between M6dor and Macon ? 
Such are the people whom Mr Lichine, 
himself a grower and shipper, has been 
developing into wine drinkers and thus 
into wine buyers, particularly in the 
United States and now in Britain. His 
hook answers far more que.stions than 
these customers will ever ask and costs 
more than most of them would think of 
paying. But it will settle many an argu¬ 
ment for the experts and to them it is 
probably worth its weight. 

The tome brought together by M. 
Simon is another useful compendium. So 
much so that it leaves one asking for more, 
or less: although the wines of France, 
Spain, Gennany, Italy and Portugal are 
treated in detail in 3<)0 pages, only a 
hundred and fifty are left for all the 
other wine producing countries of the 
world. This is a great pity ; since soon 
perhaps the British wine merchant will 
be unable to continue slapping the 
words “ Beaujolais,*' “ Macon ** and so 
on over any old red-coloured grape 
juice. He will have to label them pro¬ 
perly. I'his will mean that the wines of. 
other countries will come into their own. 
Brand names from these countries will 
be worth establishing (as the Portuguese 
already have with Mateus Rose). So one 
could do without some of the historical 
and statistical material for more on the 
wines themselves, though it is unlikely that 
any other contributor, even given the 
room, would equal M. Simon , himself on 
the wines of France, or Mr Cyril Ray 
on those of Italy. 

M. Oliver’s book, with more imagin¬ 
ative illustrations, l>etter produced, than 
those in M. Simon’s, is an irritating one. 
M. Oliver is the owner of Le Grand 
Vefour, temple of the more esoteric and 
difficult side of French cuisine, cuisine 
^vante, and the only criticism ever made 
■;m , his cooking is that he is too restless^ in 
-i|p",)«arch for complicated novelty. The 
^Sp^sness comes over in his lx>ok, a 
ju^le of history, of the- odd recipe, of 
reflections on this, that and the other. 


M. Oliver has obviously thought about the 
art, science and business of cooking in a 
way unusual in a profession not noted for 
i^ high thinking (if ohe excludes the 
mjddle-European crackerbarrel philoso¬ 
phers in Mr Ludwig Bemelmans’s works). 
We would like to hear more about the 
ideal way to organise great meals, or a 
great kitchen, from someone who has 
done it (M. Oliver apparently sees a 
great future in accelerated freeze drying 
techniques for • preserving the aphrodisiac 
qualities of the really fresh-picked mush- 
nxiin). His sheer enormous common sense 
comes over strongly when he is writing 
about wine, about which he claims to 
know a little whereas in fact (as the off¬ 
spring of generations of restaurateurs from 
the Bordeaux area) he knows a lot. 

The w'hole ragbag makes one long for a 
more connected work, or even for a tele¬ 
vision .series of M. Oliver talking. Is not 
Mrs Julia Child’s haute cuisine the star 
turn of American educational television ? 
Was not Mr Philip Harben one of the 
first major personalities in British tele¬ 
vision ? Why can we not learn French 
and the mysteries of la haute cuisine from 
M. Oliver ? 

ORBS AND SCEPTRES 

European Regalia 
By Lord Twining. 

Batsford. 351 pages, illustrated. 12 gns. 

When in i960 the late Lord Twining pub¬ 
lished his monumental and sumptuously 
produced and illustrated “ History of the 
Crown Jewels of Europe,” he explained 
that a second volume would ultimately be 
required. In point of fact it was the 
second part of his magnum opus as origin¬ 
ally planned that was the first to appear, 
in the form of a catalogue raisonni with 
historical background of the regalia of 
Christian Europe, arranged country by 
country. And it is well for those interested 
in this fascinating aspect of history and 
monarchical institutions that he lived to 
complete the other part under the title 
” European Regalia,” arranged not 
according to country but according to the 
objects described — crowns, sceptres, orbs, 
swords, anointing vessels — with three 
preliminary general chapters and a final 
one, like the others of great interest, on 
royal obsequies. 

Inevitably there had to be some repe¬ 
tition of facts and illustrations; but 
whereas the earlier volume was, as the 
author explains, Resigned as a work of 
reference, the second is written in a dif¬ 
ferent and is intended to be read right 
throup^h. can be little doubt that 

this intention will be realised by those 
fortun^. to have access to the sequel. 
The le^t specialised reader,could not fail 
to be enthiidled by the chapter entitled 
"Crpwn Miscellany,” with sections on 
' such (^wns as those of upstarts and pie- 
tendv^t^, facsimile croyms, crown- boxes, 
ahdVm tijght to dispose of crown 'tbweU. 
That on abdications quotes the moving 
account frorii Froissart of Richard II 
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taking the crown off b» own head and 
handing it to his usurping cousin Hemy 
of Lancaster. We learn also about nuptial, 
proxy and burial crowns ; those of die 
early Russian Tsars and modern Balkan 
monarchs (including the beautiful one 
made for Queen Marie of Rumania); 
about the corno of the Doges of Venice 
and the Stoc and Filler sometimes be¬ 
stowed by Popes on the Grand Masters of 
Malta ; the crown of Prussia made for, 
but never worn by, William II ; that worn 
by the Abbesses of Frauenchiemsee until 
igi8. A little known item of special in¬ 
terest to British readers is the ampulla 
made for the Scottish coronation of 
Charles I in 1633, which was lost to sight 
for 250 years and bought by the National 
Museum of Edinburgh in 1948. 

In a book of this magnitude and detail 
minor errors are bound to occur, as the 
author in fact foresaw. Thus the Grand 
Master of Malta referred to on line 6 
of page 152 as ” Bishop of Gassiere ” was 
not a bishop ; none of the Grand Masters 
was/ although one was made a cardinal. 
Jean I’Eveque de la Cassi^re was his 
name. Wigancourt on the .same page 
should be Wignacourt. The Transcaucas¬ 
ian kingdom of Imereti referred to on 
page 19 is misspelled Imeria. But these 
are very minor blemishes on a splendidly 
produced book, which is a credit to Lord 
Twining and the publisher alike ; and the 
index is a model of clarity. 

African Miniatures : 7 'he Goldweights of 
the Ashanti 

By Margaret Webster Plass. 

Lund Humphries. 26 pages and 166 plates. 
5ns. 

The gift in 1956 by Mrs Webster Plass 
of her and her late husband’s collection 
of African sculpture to the British 
Museum included a fine collection of the 
tiny brass weights used by the Ashanti 
goldsmiths and their patrons for 
measuring and checking gold dusts and 
gold nuggets. But she has continued to 
collect them ever since and obviously has 
a very keen eye for the naive charm <)f 
their shapes. Indeed, although the shapes 
are usually naturalistic—figures or small 
animals like the chameleon in the illus¬ 
tration—they show an astoni.shihg sense 
of relationship between volume and shape 
and take their place in the history of art 
form. A short text about the history of 
the Ashanti tribes and their goldweights 
accompanies the illustrations of 166 itenis, 
all carefully documented. Altogether a 
fascinating hook. 
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LITERARY POT-POURRI 

lie Oxford Ckunpanion to Englisb 
Literature 

Compiled and edited by Paul Harvey. 
Oxford University Press, 971 pages. 50s. 

Originally published in 1932, with a 
second edition in 1937 and a third edition 
in 1946, the new fourth edition of the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 
is considerably expanded and revised. 

Virginia Woolf (third edition) “ is con¬ 
sidered by some the most important of 
modern English novelists **; according to 
the fourth edition she “contributed to 
the development of the art of fiction.” 
The entjry of Marcel Proust (third 
edition) contains 12 lines explaining the 
author's “ expression of a particular meta¬ 
physical attitude ” in A la Recherche du 
temps perdu and warning us that “ many 
readers may be repelled by the studies 
of homosexuality in which the work 
abounds ” ; the fourth edition contains 
no attempt to analyse the novel, but nine 
lines about martyrdom, asthma, neurosis 
and hypersensitivity, and “ abnormal 
tendencies which probably explain the 
long studies of similar characters in A la 
Recherche ...” Here is 1967 being its 
uncommitted diffident self. Sir Paul 
Harvey compiled a lx>ok reflecting his 
own opinions and interests, overloaded 
with S^tt and disnnssing George Herbert 
for his poems “ of a religious character 
marked hy quaint and ingenious imagery 
rather than exaltation, and occasionally 
marred by extravagant conceits and 
bathos.” New entries in this latest edition 
tend to be watered-down Harvey. 

Mrs Dorothy Eagle, who has revised 
the book while keeping its original charac¬ 
ter, has expanded the entries where they 
were tentative before, notably and wisely 
aniong American and Irish writers. Shaw 
has not been rewritten, but Yeats receives 
the full treatment. New or expanded 
entries for O’Neill, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway and Pound ensure dollar 
earnings for the book, Personal taste can 
deplore or applaud inclusions or exclusions 
among newer writers: Pinter is out but 
Osborne in ; Arthur Miller is there, but 
not Henry ; and a metrical romance of 
the Middle English period called Amis 
and Amiloun foils those in search of 
Amis, Kingsley (amusingly, recalling 
that author’s remarks on “ un-Mcrrie 
England ”). 

Broadly, however, the Companion was 
and is intended to include writers with a 
permanent position in English literature, 
and it is still an indispensable and 
incredibly d^eap reference book for those 
in seardi of plots and stories from Shake¬ 
speare, Dickens, and Co., and lives of the 
canonised literary saints. Sir Paul Harvey 
never was a one for much of an entry 
on “Romantic Revival, The” and this 
is now scrapped for more or less the 
same ten Ijnes on “ Romantic Movement, 
The.” There is an adequate entry on 
Existentialism, but a mothy attempt at 
Marxism, with nothing about its subse¬ 
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quent effect on literature. There is not 
much then al>out the larger movement 
of ideas, and ditto about later stylistic 
experiments—it is not possible to find out 
what sprung rhythm or stream of con¬ 
sciousness is from the book. 

The old Harvey contained anything that 
Harvey wanted, under the excuse of 
“ explanation of allusions commonly met 
with, or likely to be met with, in English 
literature.” This made it possible for him 
to include potted lives of St Rumwold 
(c.650) of Northumbria, and Beethoven, 
without hitcldng them on to any literary 
hook. It reads a bit funnily now that 
it is no longer a book of Harvey's personal 
quirks. After all, it is perhaps worth point¬ 
ing out, as December is the month (and 
with dollar earnings in mind again), that 
Beethoven’s main connection with English 
literature these days is through Peanuts*s 
preoccupation with his birthday. 

NATIONAL MEMORY 

Protestant Island 
By Arthur Bryant 
Collins, 359 pages. 32s. 

Sir Arthur Bryant’s two volumes weave 
into coloured pattern the threads of 
English and British social history. The first, 
which appeared a year ago and was 
reviewed in these pages in November 
1966, outlined the development of English 
institutions, as built under the condom¬ 
inium of crown and church, to the 
moment when a rumbustious king cut the 
church off from the fountain source of 
its supranational power. The second, 
jumping the years of readjustment, is a 
Bayeux tapestry of society in Britain from 
the Restoration to the end of the Victorian 
age. 

It is tempting, with the two titles in 
front of one together, to read into the 
author’s mind an interpretation of history 
which he may not intend. Here is a clear 
and gripping presentation of medieval 
England from tribe to advent of Tudor 
monarchy, to the point where the univer¬ 
sal church had served its political pur¬ 
pose in leading western Europe out of 
darkness to some semblance of restored 
civilisation. The chapter ends ; the story 
breaks. There is nothing of the Elizabe¬ 
thans or of James or Charles, nothing of 
Civil War or Commonwealth. Then the 
story speeds and brightens and expands 
in Protestant Island. With Victoria it 
stops. Reading at this time, when Britain 
is ceasing to be Protestant and is scarcely 
an island as surely as it ceased to be 
medieval during the sixteenth century, 
are we meant to conclude that no new 
volume can begin till the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury ? Are we destined, in Sir Arthur’s 
view, to a century of doubt, to an Age 
of Introspection stretching beyond our 
and our sons’ ^nerations, betore once 
again the threads can be woven into a 
coherent picture ? 

No. Sir Arthur is too English for that. 
Although his pictures are of E^land 
warts and all, he cannot dbguise his 
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buoyant enthusiasm for the sturdy island 
race. There is an intrinsic vhrhse in vtm 
blood, he seems to say, and virtue will 
out. Highwaymen were only carrying the 
universal spirit of enterprise to eatceis. 
There might be ordure ankle-deep tj^ie 
streets, but still “ abroad was a poor tdate 
compared with England.” Only with the 
Victorian commercial greed, destructive of 
so much that was socially stable and creat¬ 
ing slum communities cut from their 
social roots, does he become impatient, 
does a figure in the last scene of the tapes¬ 
try seem to look back in doubt rather than 
forward in expectation. “ Something was 
s^i lacking” are the last four woi^^ of 
hb final chapter. Hb silence on the twen¬ 
tieth century seems to ask, and not to wbh 
to answer, the question whether state in¬ 
tervention, to supply what was still lack¬ 
ing, b in the true main channel of our 
hbtory. 

Sir Arthur is no coldly analytical his¬ 
torian. He constructs his pictures of the 
past on what contemporaries thought they 
themselves looked like. National memory, 
like personal memory, is kind and tends to 
remember the pleasing and forget the em¬ 
barrassments. These books are good 
national memory. If purbt cynics cavil 
at some of the colours and perspectives, 
they will be as right and as wrong as a 
critic who takes a tape-measure to the 
Royal Academy. Such a red-blooded por¬ 
trait of a nation, full of light and colour 
and good cheer, should win many grateful 
readers. 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Groucho Letters. Letters from and to 
Groucho Marx. Michael Joseph. 319 pages. 
30s. 

What happens when two eminent men, who 
have struck up a pen friendship, meet for the 
first time? Apparently, each of them tries to 
launch into the other’s subject—Groucho 
Marx into “ The Waste Land ” and T. S. 
Eliot into “ Duck Soup ”—which makes each 
of them “ smile faintly ** at the other. There 
are plenty of other good things in this collec¬ 
tion of letters to and from Mr Marx, but a 
lot of boring bits as well. Unfortunately, he ia 
not so funny on the page as on the screen— 
but then how could he be? 

GALDER: An Autobiography with Pictures. 
Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 285 pages, 
illustrated. 9O8. 

These are the dictated reminiscences of a 
delightful man with an excellent memory for 
detail. His approach to life has been fresh, 
but his approach to sculpture has been even 
fresher—as the plentiful and fascinating pictures 
show. 

The Guinness Book op Records, (14th 
edition). Edited and compiled by Norris and 
Ross MeWhirter. Guinness Superlatives. 349 
pages. 15s. 

What is Literature ? (New edition.) By Jean- 
Paul Sartre. (Introduced by David Gaute.) 
Methuen. 955 pages. 30s. clothbound, 15s 
paperbound. 

Yearbook of Astronomy, 1968. Edited b> 
Patrick Moore. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 231 
pages. 30s. clothbound, 18s. paperbound. 

Businessman's London. By Patricia Millard 
Kenneth Mason Publications. 158 pages. 1 os. fid 
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England*s champions : Royal Palace {left) and Fleet (both trained by Noel Murless and ridden by George Moore); between them, record money 


British Racing's Bitter Winter 


British horse racing has been at 
a standstill since the Newbury 
meeting on November 25th 
because of the foot-and-mouth 
epidemic. The industry is getting 
increasingly restless about the 
ban, since football matches, which 
also attract rural crowds, are 
going on. But the national hunt 
season, in which so many small 
farmer-trainers compete, is a bad 
time to take risks; if it had been 
the flat race season, in which the 
big professional stables arc pre¬ 
dominant, racing would have 
looked a safer gamble to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

But the losses arc getting 
serious. Owners are still having to 
pay their £i6-£2<) a week train¬ 
ing bills without prize money 
coming in. Those trainers, especi¬ 
ally in the north, who ask only 
.£8-£io a week and make up the 
difference in betting, are feeling 
the pinch even more. And free¬ 
lance jockeys, not attached to 
any stable, are badly missing 
their £7 a ride. When snow and 
frost cancel racing in a normal 
British winter, these jockeys 
usually go off to Ireland; but 
now there is even less chance of 
an early resumption of Irish 
racing than of British. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer is losing 
some £i mn a week in betting 
tax revenue—but then, since the 
Treasury has already picked up 
^f .jood £10 mn more than it 
(tBp^c^cd from horse racing this 
yetr wider the 6d-in-the-£i 


betting tax, Mr Jenkins may not 
worry too much. 

The bookies themselves arc not 
yet queueing at the employment 
exchanges, for greyhound racing 
is still going on and may have 
earned it.stdf a bigger permanent 
following. Some passing interest 
has been stimulated in French 
racing, especially when the races 
have been shown on British tele¬ 
vision, but bookies generally say 
they have taken more on the 
dogs, and the Tote is barred from 
having anything to do with 
foreign meetings. The effort pro¬ 
moted by. the l^ondon Evening 
Standard to run a 2} mile handi¬ 
cap steeplechase by computer 
(with four horses “ falling ”) was 
not an unqualifled success in 
drumming up betting shop busi¬ 
ness. However, the Massey- 
Ferguson company, whose gold 
cup race it was, did hand out 
£23 a head to the 16 jockeys who 
would have ridden, plus £i,(X)(i 
for research into foot and mouth. 
For them, on balance it may even 
have been better publicity. 

With unexpected time on its 
hands, the British industry is 
beginning, spasmodically, to see 
what can be done to sort itself 
out for the future. Substantial 
hopes have been built on the new 
chairman of the Horserace Bet¬ 
ting Levy Board, I^rd Wigg of 
the Borough of Dudley, who is 
seen as a master politician who 
will help the ludd^, unsophisti¬ 
cated industry to check the wiles 


of politicians whose only interest 
in racing is to take more and 
more money out of it. Lord Wigg 
will have his work cut out. His 
own first choice for the job was 
Lord Head, who is said to have 
been Unhappy about how little 
the levy board could hope to 
achieve with its present powers. 
What is really needed is the right 
of access to bookies’ accounts. But 
now that Lord Wigg has the po.st 
himself and the peerage, he will 
certainly be pretty active. 
Although the lamentations will 
rise to the heavens, an increase in 
the betting tax (to at leavSt five 
per cent, or is in the £1) is 
generally expected by the more 
sensible, or resigned, people in 
racing. If Mr Jenkins is kinder 
than that it will be a surprise, 
especially as the operation of the 
existing tax has revealed for the 
first time a turnover of around 
£1,000 mn in horserace gamb¬ 
ling, appreciably above what 
apologists for the trade have 
admitted in the past. The Chan¬ 
cellor might readily conclude that 
it would have to be a steep tax 
indeed to discourage the gam¬ 
bling public. 

It would, of course, discourage a 
number of bookies : in particular 
thtf 3,767 busine.sses which 
claimed to make a profit of 
under £1,000 in 1966-67 might 
be put out of their misery at last. 
Still, the trade will fight hard : 
much will be made of the practice 
of “ laying off ’* bets with other 
bookmakers, which helps to swell 
the turnover and the tax. But in 
fact the bool^ies have been 
rumbled. They gre hurt at having 
had to pay over £24 mn to the 


Treasury (the Tote has had to 
pay only £i mn), but the turn¬ 
over figures make a mockery of 
the bookies’ past contribution to 
the levy board's funds, which 
actually go back into racing. Here 
arc the figures for 1966-67 : 

Turnover Levy 
£ thousand 

Tote 40.359 756 

Bookies 1.000.000 (est) 2.195 

So the bookies and their apolo- 
gi.sts will have to dream up 
.something much more convincing 
than in the past if the demands 
inside racing for a proper levy 
on the bookies arc not to win out 
at last. Since Lord Wigg is not 
one of those who favour a Tote 
monopoly, the better bookies 
need not shiver in their elegant 
shoes. But it is high time that the 
inefficient, parasitical end of the 
trade was forced to stump up or 

f et out. 

Jntil this happens, or until in 
some other way prize money is 
put up to something like the 
French standard, more and more 
owners, trainers and breeders will 
increasingly have one eye over¬ 
seas. Chiefly thanks to Royal 
Palace, Busted and Fleet, the 
three top horses of this year’s 
flat season, Britain's leading 
trainer, Mr Noel Murless, earned 
a record £236,899 for his owners. 
But a less fashionable trginer like 
Mr Pat Rohan could win 49 races 
(the fifth highest in the countr]K) 
and cam only £19498 for his 
patrons. 

Occasionally an ownier will have 
a windfall : Idr Bob Boucher, 
the owner of Fleet, the season’s 
top filly, bought her for 11,000 
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gns and won £35,707 with her 
in the past season alone. Fleet 
has now retired to breed and is 
very valuable indeed. But lean 
years can precede and follow a 
big winner. At the Newmarket 
sales this month Mr Boucher was 
underbidder for a promising 
three-year-old, Negotiator, at 
21,000 gns. 

Helped by devaluation, the New¬ 
market rales produced three 
record prices, all from overseas 
purchasers. Vaguely Noble, a two- 
year-old colt by Vienna out of 
Noble Lassie, was sold for 
136,000 gns (three times the pre¬ 
vious record at a public auction) 
to a Hollywood plastic surgeon. 
Vaguely Noble has not been 
entered in any of the English 
classics : his main efforts will be 
in France next year. 

An iinraccd brood mare, Valsc 
de Vienne, fetched a record 
4t)/x>o gns from a stud in 
Normandy. And a foal by the 
great Italian horse Ribot out of 
Federal brought 22,000 gns : the 
purchaser was the American 
owner, Mr Charles Engelhard, 
who races in England as well as 
the United States. His Ribocco 
(winner of the St Lcger and the 
Irish Sweeps Derby) earned 
£117,555 season and is now 
in the United State.s. It needs a 
lot of English money to keep up 
w'ith this sort of competition. 
Lord Wigg probably cannot do 
much about this in the immedi¬ 
ate future. But he can push ahead 
with measures to make racing 
itself more attractive. A start has 
been made with the Jockey Club’s 
decision to publish the draw for 
each race overnight. This means 
that ofT-the-course betting will be 
just a little bit less of a gamble 
than in the past. Although the 
effect of the draw can be over¬ 
estimated (Be Friendly, the win¬ 


ner of this year’s Ayr Gold Cup, 
started from what had been 
thought a very bad draw), it does 
matter on some courses, like 
Chester where, it is said, the 
corners are so sharp the horses 
get dizzy. Some trainers might 
withdraw animals which got an 
impossible draw, but the answer 
to that is to put up the penalty. 
A real effort can be made to 
break down class distinction by 
opening all enclosures to anyone 
willing to pay. This will make 
them swoon at Ascot, but it 
would be an advance if the club 
snobbery were removed. It has 
been at the go-ahead little course 
at Plumpton. As it is, people can 
get into the club at Newbury 
(with one of the most comfortable 
stands in Britain) simply by ask¬ 
ing for a voucher at the door. 
Sandown, with less to offer the 
fans, apart from the best view 
in Europe, is much stickier. 

But racecourses will not be 
helped to pay their way and 
improve themselves if racing is 
not concentrated on a circuit of 
leading courses. This is the 
American pattern, and although 
there may be much local affection 
for Huntingdon or Cartmel there 
is more to be said for spending 
resources where they will produce 
significantly bigger gates. What 
looks like another purge by the 
levy board may be in the wind, 
and it will cause shivers at places 
like Bath, Lanark and Thirsk, 
where there are competitive 
tracks near-by, but something 
more rigorous in settling down 
for a sea.son at a British equiva¬ 
lent of Saratoga or Aqueduct 
would be even more sensible. 

A final thought for Lord Wigg : 
the Tote needs to expand its 
own betting shops in the high 
street as rapidly as possible, but 
finds it hard to raise the capital 


The Tipsters' League 


Net loss bn £1 stake on nap selections over past eight seasons: 


Daily Taiagraph —Hotspur. 

Daily Sketch-—Gimcrack. 

Sun —emplegate . 

Sporting Ufa —Warren Hill* 

Daily Exprass —^The Scout 
Greyhound Express—WInco 
Sporting Chron/e/e—Kettledrum ... 

Daily ffecord—Garry Owen 
Daily MaiV—Robin Goodfellow ... 
Morning Advartisar —Gainsborough 

Irish T/mes—Brown jack. 

Western Mail —Carlton . 

Yorkshira Post—The Duke 

Sporting Ufa —Solon . 

Irish Indapandant —Captain Keen 

Irish Press—Merlin. 

Sporting Ufa —^Augur . 

Uvarpool Post^Argus . 

Sporting Ufa —Mgn on the Spot ... 

Morning Star—Cayton . 

Birmingham Post —Veritas 

Daily M/rror—Newsboy . 

Shaffiald Morning Talagraph —Fortunatus 


Cad 
... -11 0 11 
... -13 14 11 

... -19 16 9 

... -36 1 8 

... -37 6 9 

... -46 19 10 
... -56 1 8 

... -69 13 7 

... -75 10 10 

... —76 0 10 

... -78 17 2 

... -83 10 4 

... -99 18 6 

... -118 11 5 
... —122 18 7 
... -127 16 1 
... -160 0 2 
... -150 16 7 
... -157 14 1 
... -180 14 1 
... -191 0 3 
... -191 6 9 
• 4 11 


•Four Masons 


It will b 9 t§ 9 n that th§ Tslsgrsph's Hotspur, who in otir tsbia a year afo waa 
tho only tipstor to bo ohood of tho book, has now lotion inip lihanoiol onoors 
with ofl tbo othoro in th$ SpMtino l^ifa's npp eompotitian. 


required. This is the best single 
way to raise the Tote’s share of 
the turnover. But the Tote itself 
is not doing as well as it might 
on racecourses. On-the-coursc 
cash, sales for 1966-67 were 
£18,162,0001, but back in 1961 
they were already £i7,3()3,t)(^h 
So quite a bit of the public still 
likes the bookies. 

A year ago, in our Christmas 
issue, we gave a list of 13 national 
hunt horses to follow which, if 
anyone was silly enough to take 
us at our word, would in fact 
have netted them £22 i6s 6d 
with an oif-the-course bookie and 
£45 5s with the Tote on £i per 
outing on the nose. We were 
rattled by much of the form at 
the outset of the flat season (it 
was one of the ghastlier seasons 
for favourites) and so did not 
offer any satchel-snatching coups. 
As things turned out, it was a 
very good season indeed for 
British horses. The French chal¬ 
lenge, which had been so strong 
in the past, was turned back with 
relative case; and the Irish, to 
put it mildly, had a terrible time. 
Although the under-raced Royal 
Palace failed in the St Leger after 
taking the 2,000 Guineas and the 
Derby, he was probably the best 
three-year-old for some time past. 
But Europe’s horse of the year, 
which might have won the Prix 
dc I’Arc de Triomphe if he had 
not boon injured, was Busted. 
After doing nothing much as a 
thrcc-ycar-old, he blossomed out 
into the unchallengeable winner 
of both the Eclipse and the King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
stakes. Wc frankly don’t know of 



Busted : fhe test in Burope 


any future Busteds at the 
moment. 

If and when the steeplechasers 
and hurdlers return, we have a 
full list of 500 not to fbllbw, but 
arc prepared to lose our own 
money on the following unlucky 
thirteen. At the least uiey have 
it in them to run a true race : 
Aretic Sunsat Babysnatcher, 
Chanoncaaux, Honay End, Lar- 
bawn. Major Rosa, Makatdar, Mill 
House, Paccard, Persian War, 
Rl^t Nobia, Sixty Nine, Sta/- 
bridge Colonist, 

But since greyhound racing is still 
very much alive, and watahing 
it can be far more comfortable 
than draughty racecourse stands, 
wc move on to consider it 


Our staff member who owns a greyhound writes: 


There’s no sen.se in tipping par¬ 
ticular dogs to follow*, least of all 
mine. If a dog succeeds in one 
grade of race it is quickly pro¬ 
moted to a higher grade next 
week. There may be more sense 
in tipping particular litters. Apart 
from this year’s fabulously suc¬ 
cessful sire Crazy Parachute 
(father of four of this year’s six 
Derby finalists), we’d recommend 
Mothel Chief, Prairie Flash 
and Buffalo Bill as doggy 
fathers to follow. But, in general, 
the key, crafty and cunning 
advantages of the dog punter over 
the horse punter arc : 

( 1 ) There’s virtually no such 
thing as " inside ” kennel infor¬ 
mation. 'The only real evidence 
available even to the trainer are 
the dog’s timed races and trials, 
details of which appear on the 
racecard. 

( 2 ) One’s fellow punters are on 
average slighUy stupider even 
than at hotse race tracks. In 
addition, dogs are on average 
slightly stupider than jockeys, so 
that a dog cannot have been told 
“not to bother” to win a par¬ 
ticular race, because it for* 
tunately' wouldn’t understand. 
Points worth remembering are : 
(a) Races of 525 yards and under 


are oft^n determined by a 
banging at the first bend, so it's 
le.ss worth while betting on 
favourites (except at tracks with 
very easy bends, like Stamford 
Bridge) than it is in races of 700 
yards and longer. 

(b) Some of the big London 
tracks are at pre.sent offering large 
cash prizes to anybody who has 
a sole winning ticket in their 
various jackpot competitions, 
where the punter has to name the 
first two dogs in successive races 
(c.g. White City has a special 
prize of an extra £5,000 for any 
sole winner on its “ Quinella ”, 
Wimbledon of £1,250 for any 
.sole w'inner of its “ Plum ”). 
There can only be a sole winner 
if outsiders succeed in the two 
or more races thfotijh which the 
competition runs. "So the Tote 
pools (including Tote takings) on 
these “QuincUas”, etc. arc at 
present being swollen with greedy 
mug money going on outsiders 
which is why the promoters 
offered the prizes in the firet 
place. Obviously, therefore^ this 
is on<i case where you have 
(statistically) a better-than-avet* 
age jchancc of picking up some 
of the mugs’ money by betting OR 
the favourites just now. 
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Twelve 
17S,OOODWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

Sasebo's shipyard is busy place these days. Construction 
has begun on the first of twelve 175,000 DWT tankers in 
the No. 4 Building Dock, which has a capacity for vessels 
up to 220,000 DWT. The world's leading tanker operators 
choose Sasebo. They know that Sasebo’s skills, know-how 
and capability can provide economical and profitable ves¬ 
sels in a remarkable short time. 

Present world trends favor ever larger vessels and soon 
175,000 DWT tankers will be the accepted size. To meet 
these future needs Sasebo is enlarging its No. 3 & 4 docks 
to take vessels up to 300,000 DWT. 

Shipping realities call for ever bigger and more efficient 
tankers. Sasebo is ready to supply the ships that industry 
demands. 


4 


PI A has all the best places: LONDON • FRANKFURT 
GENEVA • ROME • BEIRUT • CAIRO • BAGHDAD • KUWAIT 
DHAHRAN • TEHRAN • KARACHI • KABUL • DACCA 
KATHMANDU • CANTON • SHANGHAI • DOHA • DUBAI 
BAHRAIN • JEDDAH 


HIAO omcii TokyQ, Japan Tal«j. TK4245 '^SSKDOCK Cabit Addr«u. SASEBO 
tOKYO 

lAtIBO SNI^AIBi Nogaiaki, Japan Talax 74S2-I9''SASEBODOCK SAS'CobU Addraiii 
SASEBOOOCK SASEBO 

eVIUIAS OFflCUi iMidM Offirat Biihoptgata Houm, BO Bishepagpta, London, E.C. 2, 
England Talaxi 25591 "SASEBODOCK LON UK Cabit Addrtui SASEBOOOCK LONDONEC2 • 
York OEBm • HoiHI Koni Off ltd M OSLO AOnffi NIELS EBBESEN S CO. Karl 
13B, Olid I, Norway Teltx- B675 (TRANSAIR O) NORWAY 


m 
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Gold at Work 


Private buying of gold is not, in saner 
momehts than the past four weeks, entirely 
a matter of hedging against currencies; the 
industrial and jewellery demand for gold may 
now be taking almost half the world's annual 
output—and five years from now could be 
taking ail of it at the present price 

By the time the gold market had finally calmed down on 
Tuesday, the smaller central banks, the international hoarders 
and the speculators had between them snapped up at the 
very least about 650 tons, or $750 million worth, of bullion 
in the month since sterling’s devaluation, representing about 
half the world’s current annual new gold output (excluding 
Russia’s periodic sales to the west). This single month’> 
intake was also about half of the amount that has been 
sucked annually into private hoards over the past few years ; 
since 1965 private buyers have been taking up virtually the 
entire world output of gold coming on to the market. But 
not all that represents mere hedging against currencies. 

One can only guess whether the latest stampede into gold 
has been ended or merely interrupted ; it depends on how 
big a part was played by the belated and somewhat 
inadequate official statement issued on Saturday, December 
16th, by the United States Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
in calming down the latest rush. This reaffirmed once 
again the determination of the United States and the 
other membei'S of the central banks’ gold pool to maintain the 
price of gold at $35 an ounce and promised that the opera¬ 
tions of the London gold market would continue unchanged. 
Undoubtedly this statement did help to quieten the market 
down ; though, as our table shows, demand for bullion did 
not really drop back until Tuesday. But there may have been 
other factors too, among them that hoarders and speculators 
had probably bitten off as much as they could digest, for a 
time at least ; and buying may have been dampened, too, 
by a sheer scarcity of liquidity ahead of the year-end. 

A good deal of nervousness remains because last weekend’s 
statement failed to touch on two points that the markets 
believe to be supremely important. Contrary to expectations, 
it said nothing at all about any renewed attack on America’s 



The grip 0] gold : umbilical cord linking astronaut to his space ship 


large and continuing external deficits. And it said nothing, 
either, about the measures that the central bankers are said 
to have agreed, at Basle, to try to introduce in co-operation 
with commercial banks to dampen down gold hoarding and 
speculation. There is now a fairly widespread belief in the 
gold markets—^no one c^n be sure how wdl founded—that a 
further official American statement m^y be issued in about a 
week or ten days, dealing with these points. If there is none, 
then there could just be another wav6 of gold buying. 

These short-term alarums apart, there is, behind the private 
demand for gold a steadily and quietly expanding need for it 
in manufacturing, most obviously in jewellery, less obviously as 
an industrial material. It is difficult to estimate the amounts 
of gold actually used in industry and for jewellery. And it is 
quite impossible to determine lo what extent buyers of gold 
trinkets are also inv^tors and therefore hoarders. Although 
the bullion content of jewellery commonly accounits only for 
about 30 per cent of the retail price, the price of gold jcwel- 


Post^Oevatuation Gold Rush 

Total of not damand for bullion at fha daily tdndon markat fixing 
plus aatimated opt Patna aiftnr tha foribat fixingt. 


Date 

toM 

$mn* 

Deto 

Tone 

Smii^ 

Nov. 17 

40 

• 46i 

Dec. 11 

10 

12 

Nov. 2a , 


22 

Dec. 12 

40 

% 

Nov. 21 ; 


.1,/. 3? ' 

Dec. 13 

40 

Nov. 22 

66 ' 

. 73 

Dec. 14 


112 

Nov. 

100 

112 

Ddo, 16 

■■’86. 

73 

Nov. ^24i’ 

'i 


Deo. 16 ^ 

■s ■ 66 

60 

Dee. 8 

100 

112 

Dec. 16 

6 

D 




TOTAL 

660 

740 


lery has dropped in relation to other prices since President 
Roosevelt hit on his magic $35 an ounce for gold a gmeration 
ago. This, and, increasing prosperity throughout the western 
world, Have combined to create a steady increase in the 
,demand for gold jewellery,, and it matters only peripherally 
to whPt ex^t that demand represmts ostentation or hedging. 

In industry, too, gold is being increasingly used despite its 
)9<d^qs8, is tte best electrical ^co^uctor known and 

bei?auap; of &s ^ppriqnal chemical inertness wl^ch means, 
among much ebe, that it neither rusts nor reacts with other 
materials, Thus gold is used mainly in the electrical and 


•rounded to nearaat million electronics industries for electroplating micro-fcircuit boards 
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Supply and Uses of'Oold 


$ mn (Rounded) 

Added to , Reported Estimated 

ofNcial jewellery and additional Total eetimated Preeumed 






monetary 

industrial 

Jewellery/ 

jewellery/ 

bullion 


World output* Russian sales 

Total 

reserves 

uses** 

industrial usestt 

industrial uses 

hoarding 

1956 

980 

150 

1,130 

480 

165 

58 

224 

418 

1960 

1,178 

200 

1,378 

345 

265 

80 

346 

690 

1961 

1,215 

300 

1,515 

600 

285 

94 

380 

537 

1962 

1,300 

200 

1,500 

330 

330 

103 

434 

739 

1963 

1,356 

550 

1,906 

840 

325 

112 

438 

631 

1964 

1,406 

450 

1,856 

760 

430 

131 

663 

546 

1965 

1,440 

560 

1,990 

400t 

466 

140 

610 

987 

1966 L442 

^Excluding USSR 

nil 

1,442 

—90 

490 

150 

640 

894 


**0f11cielly* reported by U.S., Australia, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, t Includes $150 mn by China. 

Japan, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Britain. ft Consolidated Gold Fields estimate. 


and for tiny micro-circuits about the size of a pin-head. Every 
transistor radio now contains some gold parts. More esoteric- 
ally, it is used to gold-plate the tools that machine titanium 
parts in supersonic aircr^t—this because titanium so easily 
picks up impurities and reacts with other materials. The drill¬ 
ing bits in Boeing’s Seattle plant have a golden ostentation 
atout them that looks most odd but will presumably become 
commonplace. Gold is also used in the umbilical cords tied to 
astronauts when they walk out into space. In all these uses the 
actual gold content is small, but it mounts up. . 

Some attempt to break down the uses of gold was first 
made by Dr Milton Gilbert, the economic adviser of the Bank 
for International Settlements in Basle, in the bank’s annual 
report for 1966. This study was taken a stage further by Dr 
Miroslav Kriz of New York’s First National City Bank* in 
June this year. A subsequent study by Consolidated Gold 
Fields Ltdf added some guesses of its own. 

The main refinement of the latest Consolidated Gold Fields 
study, incorporated in our second table, is that it has added, 
to the officially reported industrial use of gold by the United 
States, Britain and ten other major countries, its own 
estimates of the amount used in industry and the arts by 
other countries^ to arrive at an estimated total for gold used 
in industry and for jewellery, as dbtinct from gold going 
into official monetary reserves and private hoards. And the 


big point that emerges is that over the past decade the 
amount of gold going into industry and jewellery has risen 
from about a quarter to almost a half of annual world gold 
output (excluding Russia’s periodic and unpredictable sales). 
In the United States, the jewellery industry takes up about 
65 per cent of “industiial” gold while the electrical and 
electronics industries take up about 20 per cent—that is, 
about $38 million worth. And the projection made by 
Consolidated Gold Fields is that total world use of gold in 
industry and the arts could double by 1973—which, if 
correct, would then be equivalent to almost the whole of 
projected world supply, without making any allowance at 
all for additions to monetary reserves or bullion hoarding. 

These estimates are one gold company’s projections of 
growth from a base that has, in turn, had to be guessed at. 
So there is a great deal of uncertainty here, and the guesses 
of increasing industrial and jewellery demand rest on a con¬ 
tinuing price of $35 an ounce. But if these suggestions of a 
steadily growing demand for gold as a pure commodity arc 
even remotely right, then there is another significant pressure 
here on world supplies. 

* **Gold: Barbarous Relic or Useful Instrument?”; Miroslav A. Kriz; 
International Financial Section, Department of Economics, Princeton 
University. 

t ‘‘Gold: 1967-76’*; D. O. LlOyd-Jacob, Consolidated Gold Fields 
Ltd., London. 


Come, Build Europe Together 

Mr Guido Colonna, a member of the European Commission, said recently 
that one-fifth of ail houses in common market countries do not come up even 
to minimum standards — a diplomatic way of classifying them as slums 


The situation is Jikely to get worse rather than better in the 
immediate future: for the third year running there has 
been a decline in the number of new buildings although the 
Six’s post-war population bulge is due to hit the housing 
market any time now. Nor is the long-run outlook much 
brighter. By the 1980s, the common market will have 20 
million more inhabitants to shelter. Population drifts from 
declining areas will leave many houses standing empty and 
useless ; on the other hand, unless something Ls done about 
it very quickly, developing districts will suffer from over¬ 
crowding. 

It would be wrong to dismiss at all lightly what the 
common market countries have been doing about housing 
since the war. The record is often much better than Britain’s. 
The Germans have the best one: They coped with waitime 
destruction, refugees and foreign workers; and since 1950 
have built at least half a million new dwellings each year— 
wUchriHits them at the top of the Six’s housebuilding league 
Jple taole); The Dutch coriie a close second. Faced with a 


sizeable, but not dramatic, increase in population, they had 
less urge to build, but through a substantial stepping up of 
output they have nearly bridged their housing gap. So 
controlled rents in Holland are gradually being done away 
with: they are thought to be no longer needed. 

With capital a scarce commodity and interest rates high 
in the majority of European countries, there was initially 
no alternative to large-scale government aid. But the pace¬ 
setters, the Germans and the Dutch, went about it in quite 
different ways. In Germany, tax incentives, imaginatively 
used cheap money, and contributions to expenses have 
encouraged would-be housc-ownens to save for their future 
homes, so helping to switch money to the private building 
industry that, would otherwise probably have been spent on 
consumer goods. Co-operatives have played a big psat and 
are now biding thousands of houses each year. The trade- 
union-fostered'lcdroperative group, “Ncuc Heimat,” has 
built nearly ^00,poo dwellings. 

But obviously it is difficult to get the very low-incomc 
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earners and foreign workers interested in such schemes. In 
Holland, on the other hand, much more emphasis has been 
placed on building by local authorities, and houses are 
normally for rent rather than for sale. While state financing 
of housing in Germany fell from nearly 50 per cent in the 
1950 S to less than 17 per cent in 1966 , houses built in 
Holland by local authorities or government-controlled 
co-operatives have increased sharply to slightly more than 
50 per cent of the total. 

France has been the black sheep. Its building industry 
has lagged ever since the first world war, and the problem 
is of quality as well as quantity. In the early 1960s 
8 million people still did not have running water in their 
homes and only 28 per cent of all French dwellings then 
had a bathroom (see chart). Direct public subsidy foundered 
at the time of the Algerian war because of state financing 
difficulties ; subsequently there was a switch towards private 
financing, Subsidised and aided by the state. In 1965 a law 
was brought in to try to attract new capital by allowing 
insurance companies to invest more in new buildings; it 
also attempts to get the future house-owner to contribute 
directly towards the cost of his new home. 

Italy and Belgium are the in-betweens. In both, semi¬ 
public institutions preside over public house-building 
programmes, while other semi-public credit institutions 
provide cheap money. Officially there is said to be no 
shortage of housing in Belgium—but there are 400,000 
dwellings classified as slums. In Italy, as in Belgium, the 
market is remarkably free, but the Italians are in some 
confusion because of uncertainty over future legislation about 
the expropriation of land. 

And Italy’s housing output has taken some knocks. After 
several years of very brisk growth, it wa.s hit by the economic 
recession in 1963, from which it has still not recovered. 
Thousands of empty apartments in Rome alone arc part of 
the price Italy is still paying for inflation. 

The European commission may have been led to launch 
its recent campaign for more housing by the apparent 


casualncss with which the subject can be treated in national 
development plans. The target of French planners—480,000 
houses and flats in the year 1970—is relatively conservative, 
even by British expectations. In the recently approved Italian 
plan, too, financial provisions for housing are felt to be 
inad^uate. 

With industrial regions overlapping national boundaries 
inside the common market, the eventual disappearance of 
national wage differences will emphasise differences in living 
conditions, of which housing is the most important. Migration 
between countries will probably increase. A common market 
housing policy is called lor, with common arrangements for 
financing it. 

This is still some way off, although something of a start 
has been made by ‘*Neue Heimat,” whose international 
branch has built houses in Italy, France, and, outside the 
EEC, in Israel. This could be followed by some badly needed 
rationalisation among the scores of public or semi-public 
bodies with a finger in the planning of housing projects. 

Uniform building regulations and uniform standards of 
construction are desirable, but probably utbpian. It is hard 
to see the dream coming true of laige factories building 
standardised housing components. In a recent desim competi¬ 
tion the European Coal and Steel Community triea to kill two 
birds with one stone by awarding prizes for the best project for 
standard dwellings of the future to a prefabricated design 
made of steel. But it is doubtful if prefabricated buildings 
can make much of a dent in housing costs. What is saved 
in construction will probably have to be spent on additional 
embellishment, if Europe is to avoid the drabness of Moscow 
suburbs. Large scale building consortia will undoubtedly 
appear, as in road- and dam-building, but they will probably 
limit themselves at first to specialised kinds of housebuilding. 

What the commission has to try to impress on governments 
IS to give housing higher priority. The problems in some 
parts of the Six are still acute, certainly by North American 
and Scandinavian standards. Housing ought to be a boom 
industry throughout western Europe: it is not at all apparent 
that it is getting the right encouragement. 
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How many will walk back into jobs after Christmas ? 
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Cold Christmas 


Several hundred Scots shipyard workers 
are going to he out on the street early 
in the new year. John Brown, Yarrow & 
Co., Alexander Stephen and Fairfield are 
all laying ofT men as ships Rnish and gaps 
in their building programmes appear. To 
make matters worse it seems as if the 
Clyde will be hit by the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board's need to defer 
£17 million of its power station pro¬ 
gramme. Babcock & Wilcox which makes 
power station boilers may have to lay off 
a thousand men. But there is even more 
gloom on the horizon for the river. The 
consultants examining the future of the 
new Upper Clyde, group for the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board are recommend-' 
ing that both the Alexander Stephen and 
Charles Connell shipyards should close, 
and that upper Clyde shipbuilding should 
be concentrated at Fairfield, Yarrow & 
Co. and John Brown. The consultants’ 
recommendations are right. This is what 
the Geddes plan to reorganise Britain’s 
shipbuilding was all about. 

Alexander Stephen has enough work 
in hand to keep it going until the autumn. 
Many of the 2,700 shipbuilders working, 
there (the company is to keep its engine 
works and repair yard) will be redundant 
before then, but by the end of the 
the Upper Clyde group, will be looking 
for more men. The thousand men em¬ 
ployed by Charles Connell have work well 
into 1969 and possibly 1970. So^ both^tfie 
local and national governments have tiihie, 
to get cracking now on retraining schemes. 


on the Clyde 


It is clear now that the Government is 
going to have to carry a lot of men both 
on the Clyde and the Tyne for a large 
part of next year until the economy picks 
up steam. There are 1,500 shipyard 
workers on the Tyne too heading for re¬ 
dundancy, because gaps in the order book 
and shipyard reorganisation happen to 
coincide, and 1,200 in Belfast. 

So the Upper Clyde shipbuilding group 
has to start thinking about how to run 
down its labour force before it has even 
come formally into existence (officially, 
on January 3rd, if remaining snags can 
be overcome). It faces an even bigger 
diflSculty in holding on to the top execu¬ 
tive talent of the experimental Fairfield 
management, who, headed by Mr Iain 
Stewart, have done a remarkable job of 
raising output to the highest on the Upper 
Clyde. Nearly all the key production 
engineers at P'airfield have been offered 
tempting jobs elsewhere, on the strength 
of what they have achieved in the ship¬ 
yard. Last June, a year and a half after 
the mixed-enterprise Fairfield experiment 
had been launched, $t^l production was/ 
at a deplorably low ebb. Then new 
incentive scheme was ^introduced, mif 
after six mphths it has put Fairfield anidtig 
the top three Birititti sjljpyards* IJhe 
British Ship. R&e^ Alsodaiioi) has 
orric^ out a survey <ft 23 ykrds for 
the Shipbuilding Ixidustry 
the yards m \tems pf man-hp^ 
emplpyfid per ton of ship-yaifi^ It ^i* ' 
a crude yardstick since a complex passenr 


ger ship or a one-off navy order inevitably 
takes more labour than a bulk carrier or 
a tanker. But Fairfield’s order book is a 
fair mixture of the two and its perform¬ 
ance now averages out at 61 man-hours 
a ton. This compared with 120 man¬ 
hours at John Brown, over 90 at Yarrow, 
and an average for the industry as a whole 
of 87 man-hours a ton. Alexander 
Stephen, as a matter of interest, ranks 
very close to Fairfield. 

The headhunters got to Fairfield be¬ 
fore* a cyclostyled letter from Mr A. E. 
Hepper, chairman of the new group, 
reached all levels of management asking 
them to hang on until he had a chance 
to see them. Fairfield’s managers, how¬ 
ever, sense that there is strong resistance 
to their methods among other Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders. If they don’t get sup¬ 
port from the top, they are not interested 
in fighting all their baUles a second time. 
So if the team is to be kept together it 
must be included in the. new group’s work¬ 
ing board. But Mr, Hepper is talking 
about getting his top production man from 
outside the Clyde and the shipbuilding 
industry. • ' 

Mr Hepper ilftd the new group face 
a tough start, and this is goine to make 
it very difficult fpr them to ^gin any 
serious merger talks with tfie Ix»wer Clyde 
group, Here,^ for a start th^ is no 
redundancy problem^ but th£ enticing 
piTOsp^t Qt m .biggest .>ingk order ever 
W .^e Clyde for ti series of ships lot a 
Scandinavian owiier. After th^t'it'Will'be 
some .ihontbs iitfort the Scod;-Uthfl^ 
'^r^p, ten&r;%*ldidr 

wonh £26 sniliion^ 

n&eei'. 
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Mrtk Sea gas 

Devaluation delays 


Devaluation has forced the Government 
to abandon its hope of settling the 
extended negotiations on the price of 
North Sea natural gas by the end of this 
year. Next March is now the more likely 
date for a final agreement, as sterling’s 
devaluation has brought in its wake 
demands from every major oil company 
with North Sea gas interests for a 
higher basic price. The post-devaluation 
demands, if conceded, would mean a buy¬ 
ing price, by the Gas Council, of 3.24d 
a therm, being a 16 per cent rise on the 
2.8d price which was all but settled before 
devaluation. But the Minister of Power, 
Mr Richard Marsh, is still hoping to keep 
the landed price of the gas at slightly less 
than 3d, even if it is only 0.02 of a pence 
below. 

Mid-May 1968 is the date by which the 
Shell/Esso team is planning to push the 
first of its gas finds, on the Leman Bank, 
through a 34-mile-long pipeline onshore 
to the state-owned gas grid at Bacton, in 
Norfolk. The 30-inch diameter pipe, cost¬ 
ing £250,000 a mile, is now being con¬ 


nected to permanent wellheads in the 
North Sea. But the commercial side of 
the whole operation is not nearly so 
definite. Less than half the 0.44 pence 
extra demand from the oil men is likely ^ 
to be conceded by the Government. The 
Minister of Power realises that by 
holding out for less than 3d a therm he 
will leave the Gas Council only weeks 
rather than months between agreeing a 
price and turning on the taps at Bacton. 
By then at least 500,000 domestic 
gas consumers—out of a 13 million total 
—^will have been converted to the supply 
of high thermal value North Sea supplies 
by the second quarter of 1968, when the 
Leman Bank flow is due to start. What 
has always been a game of economic 
Russian roulette, with the whole of 1967 
being consumed in negotiations that have 
yet to bear fruit, is becoming even 
tougher, with the oil companies intending 
to push for higher prices right up to 
the point where they must start selling 
their finds, while the gas industry is steel¬ 
ing itself to stonewall until March. 


Toys 

Seasonal spree 



£70 million worth of nostalgia: dolls and trains still sell best 


It looks like a bumper Christmas for 
children. Neither the squeeze nor devalua¬ 
tion seem to have deterred the public from 
spending heavily, and retailers are fore¬ 
casting a record in Christmas takings. 
Sales of toys have already passed last 
year’s record of £67 million for the year ; 
as the trade earns more than half its 
annual turnover in November and Decem¬ 
ber, this is a relief to retailers who were 
not expecting a particularly lucrative 
season. 

There has been a switch to medium 
priced toys costing between 35s to £4 
each. The expensive end of the market, 
such as dolls’ prams at £20 each, is under¬ 
standably less buoyant, but still hardly 
depressed. The most popular toys seem to 


be dolls, model railways, racing car circuits 
and table games—^with an increasing 
demand for educational ones. There is 
not much evidence of the revulsion against 
war toys reported in the United States. 
Fashions in toys seem to be pretty 
standard throughout the country, this 
year’s craze is a drawing game, 
“ Spirograph,** and retailers in the north 
have sold out of it just as fast as London*5 
big department stores. This is said to be 
due to a clever advertising campaign. 
Salesmen notice that demand soa^ when¬ 
ever a toy is advertised on television. 
So manufacturers ait devoting an increas¬ 
ing amount of their advertising revenue 
to television spots probably because tele¬ 
vision is most children’s favourite toy.. 


Newsprint 

Paper tiger 

A rise of £7 a ton in the price of home- 
produced newsprint is to be allowed, 
following devaluation which increased 
the raw material cost, but papermakers 
are disappointed. Promptly on devaluation 
the Canadian and Scandinavian suppliers 
of pulp raised their prices by the full 
16J per cent, and since the fast mills, 
which include those turning out newsprint, 
have a high ratio of raw material 
costs, the increase in the cost of their 
product, taking into account the loss of 
selective employment tax premiums, may 
be about 13 per cent. So the £7 rise on 
paper at £58 15s a ton, or 12 per cent, 
is finely calculated and may leave some 
producers worse off than before devalua¬ 
tion, when profit margins were slim 
enough anyway. 

But as the Scandinavian producers did 
not put their paper prices up as much as 
those of pulp, it would surely be difficult 
for British papermakers to compete if they 
had been allowed, and had availed them¬ 
selves of, a much larger increase. In the 
first ten months of this year, imports of 
paper and board increased by 8 per cent, 
though the proportion of newsprint, and 
other traditional bulk grades fell. The 
industry’s real salvation will lie in increas¬ 
ing demand, and if devaluation has the 
effect it is meant to on the British 
economy, it will be anything but a bogey, 
for paper consumption normally grows 
faster than gross national product. 

Management education 

Not for children 

Business and management are now, at 
last, recognised as suitable for serious 
study in Britain. But who should study 
them ? Many academics argue that 
management studies should be included 
in undergraduate degree courses. In some 
schools “ business ” is now even taught to 
children. The Government docs not favour 
this trend, and the University Grants 
Committee is now officially discouraging 
the extension of business studies to the 
undergraduate level. 

This has disappointed not only those 
academics who favoured mixing manage¬ 
ment studies with things like engineering 
and economics, but also some others, who 
argue that the field of business studies is 
so vast that even two years of post¬ 
graduate study (as London, and now 
Manchester, offer) is too little; study 
should begin earlier. But the UGG is right. 
Business studies are a form of vocational 
training, and have even less claim to be 
regarded, as academic than many other 
subjects, now taught in universities. 

More important is the ideal condition 
of the soil on to which the rain of manage¬ 
ment teaching should fall. Eventually the 
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bulk of the national management educa¬ 
tion effort will be spent on the two-year 
postgraduate course, supplS^miented and 
stimulated by a growing weight of 
research ; the present accent on three- 
month crash courses for middle managers 
is a temporary phase, to compensate for 
past neglect. It has already emerged that 
postgraduates get far more value from 
their courses if they have already had a 
few years’ experience in the so-called real 
world, outside academic institutions. And 
business schools themselves find it helpful 
if the postgraduate not only has some 
perspective and maturity, but also some 
depth of knowledge in some particular 
subject. The subject should ideally be 
economics, engineering, law or something 
vaguely connected with business. Modern 
languages are probably a second best, 
classics a third, but a graduate in busi¬ 
ness studies would probably be worst 
of all. 

Even given that undergraduate business 
studies should be discouraged, another 
bone of contention remains. How much 
of the effort should be concentrated on 
big new business schools like London and 
Manchester, and how much should be 
spread around the mushrooming depart¬ 
ments of business studies in various univer¬ 
sities around the country. The two busi¬ 
ness schools have in the past been seething 
at seeing only some 60 per cent of the 
Foundation for Management Education 
(i.e. industry’s) money going to them, 
largely because the UGC was holding 
down the amounts the new schools should 
spend (which is borne half and half by 
the UGG and the FME). (The FME 
now contributes to 14 universities as well 
as Henley and Ashridge.) But a better 
idea would be to start planning now for 
a third big business school, to open in, 
say, 1971. Until the money is needed for 
that, the FME might spend more money 
on training business school teachers, in 
conjunction with the two business schools. 
The FME has already financed the train¬ 
ing of 30 would-be teachers in America, 
as well as a scheme for training teachers 
in Britain. 

Rationalisation needed 

The nation’s management education effort 
may be unduly dispersed. So, apparently, 
are its advisers. There is the new Council 
of Industry for Management Education, 
representing industry. There is the Neddy 
Committee representing everybody. There 
is the British Institute of Management. 
And there is the Minister of Technology, 
who, for some reason, seems to regard 
management education as falling within 
his ever-increasing area of responsibility. 
The Neddy Committee has three working 
groups examining the supply of teachers, 
financial support for postgraduates, and 
marketing practices—the first two of 
which are of urgent importance for the 
future of management education. If the 
Cl ME is also to start setting up working 
groups, then one wonders whether, say, 
the HIM is still needed. It has achieved 
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much in the last 20 years, when nobody 
else seemed interested in management as 
such. But times have changed. Cannot 
it now be absorbed into the Confederation 
of British Industry ? ,And the CIME 
along with it ? 

Printing industry 

Donkey derby 

The system of “ little noddies *’—economic 
development committees for individual 
industries—stands or falls by the light it 
can shed on industries still unaware of 
the problems of international life. Like 
the printing industry, whose little noddy 
has just produced two reports. One is on 
the export-import balance ; the other a 
series of financial tables on the relative 
profitability of a number of companies 
in various sectors of the industry. 

The export-import study rams home 
some truths in a study done by the indus¬ 
try, not by know-all outsiders. Printing 
is an international business where we have 
been falling behind. Forget the book pub¬ 
lishers with their splendid export records 
—some of it founded on children’s and 
art books printed abroad anyway—and 
look at the trade figures ; the rise, for 
instance, from £293,000 to £3.4 million 
in the last 15 years in imports of 
trade catalogues and advertising material, 
because of better quality printing abroad, 
the international outlook of the Italians 
and the Dutch, specialisation in place of 
the do-anything British jobbing printer, 
the growing internationalism of- print 
buyers in big companies, compounded by 
the seasonal nature of much British print¬ 
ing work (travel brochures, mail order 
catalogues) and, to be fair, because it has 
become the fashion for print buyers to 
go abroad. And don’t blame wage costs. 
The United States has been competing 
very successfully in printing children’s 
books, but they haven’t restrictive prac¬ 
tices ; and do not grant the sort of 
fiat rises across the board that the 
printing industry has just done here. 

The lesson is rammed home in the tables 
of profit figures. The printing neddy has 
learnt from the clothing one, which 
lumped unlike companies together in a 
“ league table ” of profitability. This one 
divides companies into sections, and gives 
no rankings. The profits (before tax and 
interest on capital employed) are obviously 
highest—at near 20 per cent in news¬ 
papers, particularly the provincial ones 
(sheltered from competition) and in book 
publishing—where little capital is 
employed anyway except in stocks. But 
the general printers shdw a return of 
only 9.7 per cent, down from 13.4 in 
1961. This compares favourably to a 
recent sample by the British Federation 
of Master Printers, where the margin was 
7,9 per cent. This was because the BFMP 
was working on replacement cost values. 
But the, contrasts are remarkable, with 
the specialists making a nice living, with 
margins of 20 per cent or more. 
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Incomes 

The great wages 
nonsense 

The Prices and Incomes Board’s report 
on pay and conditions in the engineering 
industry (Cmnd 3495, 6s 3d) is remark¬ 
able for the severity with which Mr 
Aubrey Jones and his colleagues see their 
task of trying to contain wage infiation. 
But the report also throws a gloomy light 
on the way in which the firms that com¬ 
pose Britain’s most important export 
industry handle the main element in their 
costs. First, the national agreements in the 
engineering industry have simply nothing 
to do with the rates of pay received h'y the 
vast majority of the workers in the 
industry. The national negotiations lead 
to mandatory general wage increases ; 
since 1964 only they have also laid down 
minimum earnings levels (at an incredibly 
low level: below £ 11 a week in some 
cases). But even without overtime, “ the 
average earnings for a standard week in 
engineering lie within a range of 20 to 
6n per cent higher than the minimum 
earnings level, depending on the class of 
worker.” So unrealistic are these national 
negotiations that when, in 1964, an 
attempt was made nationally to reduce the 
differentials between the lowest-paid and 
the other workers, the result was an actual 
increase in the differentials by 1967. The 
reason for this is quite specific ; and lies 
at the root of Britain’s whole wages 
problem. 

Rises in nationally agreed “ rates ” of 
pay merely push up the floor upon which 
the ladder of wage-drift is erected. Wage- 
drift sounds rather a neat, economic sort 
of thing: as though firms were intelli¬ 
gently bidding up the market for the 
scarc.est types of labour. But the Jones 
board makes it clear that this is by no 
means always the case. Firms simply 
knuckle under to one group of workers, 
maybe in negotiating the time to be taken 
for a job at piece-rates. Then they find 
that, as a result of a casually given con¬ 
cession, their entire structure of pay 
differentials is upset. Concessions are 
made, and the whole factory’s cost 
structure flies out of the window. 

The Jones board found a plant in which 
semi-skilled press operators were getting 
IIS an hour, against skilled electricians 
getting 8s 51! ; another in which semi¬ 
skilled fettlers were getting i6s an hour, 
skilled plumbers and pipe fitters iis yd. 
This sort of pay structure not only messes 
up a plant’s own pay structure : it distorts 
the whole national market for skills. If 
the Jones board’s severity about pay in 
engineering over the next 18 months 
leads to big trouble in the industry, the 
brighter finns should get down to putting 
some sense into their own internal deals 
with their own workers. Meanwhile, they 
should certainly, refu^ an all-round, 
national increase. 
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Prison productivity 



Production of sandbags at Kirk- 
ham prison in Lancashire gets 
more efficient every month. With 
the help of incentive payments 
and consultants, output has 
almost doubled over the last 18 
months, although the average 
number of prisoners employed at 
any one time has fallen from 99 
to 40. The few grumbles from 
industry at this new source of 
competition have been placated 
by the assurance that production 
will be confined to this one 
prison; sandbag making is not 
one of the six principal industries, 
out of more than 36 prison trades, 
on which expansion and rationali¬ 
sation is being concentrated. 
Kirkham's output is still marginally 
less efficient than private industry 
but the gap is closing fast. 

Hire cars 

More important 
than you think 

There are only 35 founder-members of the 
British Vehicle Renting and Lea.sing 
Association, announced last week, but they 
include all the famous names in the 
business from Hertz and Avis to the car 
hire subsidiaries of large garage chains 
like Godfrey Davis and Kennings, and 


they own over half the 65,000 vehicles 
hired out in this country. A membership 
drive is on to get in the 1,000 other firms 
which either put cars out on short-term 
self-drive hire, lease vehicles for lohger 
periods (commercial vehicles as well as 
cars) or provide chauffeur-driven transport 
for the wealthy, though taxis and minicabs 
are excluded. 

The hire car business is large (capital 
invested reckoned at £60 million) and 
growing fast—the association's estimate 
that it will be double by 1980 seems low. 
It is also cash hungry—which is why 
Hertz and Avis have been swallowed by 
larger cxnnpanies in the past couple of 
years. It is also easy to enter, which is 
why there have been complaints about 
the age and state of some vehicles out on 
hire. The new Association’s code says that 
hire cars should not be more than three 
years old ; the bigger firms sell them after 
one year, because after that time (roughly 
20,000 miles) trouble of some sort is to 
be expected, and trouble is very expensive 
—the cost of rescuing an aggrieved hirer 
from the middle of Dartmoor cannot be 
measured purely in repair costs. Because 
the cars arc registered in the names of 
individual directors of the car hire com¬ 
pany, the private purchaser who buys 
them at this stage has no way of knowing 
that he is in fact buying a second-hand 
hire car, although the trade buyer does. 
This seems most unfair. Car hire com¬ 
panies might argue that they maintain 
their cars better than private owners do, 
but the heavy wear on the clutch, for a 
start, on cars out on hire more than 
cancels this out. The trade’s justification 
for the practice of registering cars in the 
names of individuals — that second-hand 
prices would fall sharply if the public 
knew—seems to provide an overwhelming 
reason why the practice should be stopped. 

The £8 million a year that foreign 
visitors spend on hiring cars in Britain 
makes the business an important show- 
n)om for the motor industry and in the 
United States General Motors and Ford 
compete hard for the market ; Hertz has 
recently switched allegiance from Chevro¬ 
let to Ford, after Ford offered to contribute 
to the Hertz advertising budget. The 
companies most alert to the possibilities 
in Europe are Volkswagen and Fiat—Fiat 
is a half-shareholder in Hertz's Italian 
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company. The pre-requisites of a good 
hire car are easy drivin|f, good setond- 
hand value and, increasingly, automatic 
transmission both to reduce fatigue and 
to cater for those Americans who have 
never, manually, changed a gear. Com¬ 
panies least alert to the chances include 
Citroen, whose cars are too expensive and 
thought difficult to drive, and British 
Motor Holdings, which has given no 
thought at all to the hire market'.s needs. 

Rail electrification 

Not to Glasgow 

Sir Stanley Raymond, who departs as 
chairman of Briti.sh Railways this Christ¬ 
mas, used to get very steamed up about 
rail electrification. Mr Bill Johnson, his 
successor, was responsible for shepherding 
BR’s biggest piece of electrification 
through its final stages, the main line from 
London, through Crewe, to Liverpool and 
Manchester. He, too, may have a pre¬ 
disposition to electrify. And there is no 
doubt that electrification is the best 
currently available form of rail traction, it 
gives a more comfortable, more reliable 
and a faster ride, which is what railway 
modernisation is all about. Unfortunately, 
it is more expensive to run, and to instal, 
than a die.sel system. 

Sir Stanley’s pet project was to com¬ 
plete the electrification of the north-west 
route through Crewe to CiJasgciw, cutting 
the journey from seven and a half hours to 
something more like five. It now seems 
that it has been indefinitely postponed to 
Ije eventually axed. And a good thing too. 

The London-Lancashire section cost 
£175 million to electrify. BR claims that 
£80 million of this represents general im¬ 
provements unconnected with electrifica¬ 
tion. .About 230 miles of route are in¬ 
volved ; 158 to Crewe, and an extra 80 
for the two arms to Liverpool and 
Manchester. Crewe to Glasgow is roughly 
the same again, i.e. another 23(1 miles. 
That is, another £95 million, which is a 
lot to spend when, as most passengers 
from London to Scotland go by air (and 
are subsidised), most of the Crewe- 
Glasgow traffic is freight, which does not 
need such high speeds or comfort. 
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INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
UnchangRd in Oetobwr. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Incraase in NovEmber index mainly dua to 
Mehar alactricity chargaa. 

CARS 

High layal of raglatratlona again in Novambar. 



* $§aton»tly adjuMtsd. IndieMoti of OMport §nd 
rBttif trodB roftect movomofits in forms, 

i.B., in vBluB Bt eonstsnt price. Unemployment 


refers to number wholly unemployed, esdudlng 
school-leavers end in November was running at an 
annual rate of 2 . 3 %. t Provisional. 
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Austria: Private bankers 
to the rescue 


The $220 million financing being arranged 
for Austria in the Euro-currencies market 
by a group of American and British banks 
is unusual these days. Sovereign states no 
longer resort to private bankers as com¬ 
monly as they once did. But then Austria 
needs the money to help finance a 
domestic, not an external, deficit; hence 
it did not resort to the International 
Monetary Fund (on which it has never 
yet drawn a penny). And to this extent, 
Austria’s borrowing differs also from the 
SwFr 450 -million “ accepted with appre¬ 
ciation ” by the British government from 
three private Swiss banks in October, 
because that, too, was a borrowing to 
bolster Britain’s foreign exchange reserves, 
not to meet a domestic budget deficit. 

It is common enough for governments 
to raise money for domestic use in foreign 
bond markets ; it is more common than is 
sometimes appreciated for governments to 
resort to private international banks for 
relatively modest bridging financ.e. What 
is unusual in Austria’s case is that a huge 
amount—$170 million of the total $220 
million—represents straight borrowing 
from foreign banks, not borrowing on 
bonds in the capital market. 

The arrangement is sensible, since 
Austria could hardly have hoped to 
borrow the whole of the $220 million it 
needs on the international bond market. 
Ij^deed, even the residual $50 million 
Which it is hoped to raise on the Eurobond 
market is to be split at least into two 
branches, and the first of these will not be 
attempted till conditions in the market 
become more favourable for borrowers, 
hopefully early next year. 

The present financing began in Septem¬ 
ber when Austria borrowed $20 million 
for five years from the London branch 
of Bankers’ Trust. Its further requirements 
(for meeting a budget deficit of about 
$280 million) were discussed then, and as 
a result a $40 million loan for 18 months 
was arranged in November by a group of 
13 Continental and London banks. Now, 
a third loan of $110 million is being 
arranged for five years by a dozen 
American and Continental European 
banks. And after this it is hoped to raise 
$50 million in the Euro-bond market 
under the leadership of Lehman Brothers, 


the New York investment bankers. On the 
$170 million of straight bankers’ loans, 
interest has been fixed, subject to periodic 
adjustment, in relation to market rates 
for Eurodollar loans: as a rough guide, 
Austria is believed to be paying al^ut f 
of a point over the six-months’ Eurodollar 
rate, which is currently 6f per cent, 
making Austria’s interest payments at 
present something over 7^ per cent. 

Like all bankers who lend money 
(including, to Mr Michael Foot’s dismay, 
the International Monetary Fund when 
lending to Britain), those now lending to 
Austria have studied the proposals the 
Austrian authorities are making for the 
future conduct of Austrian economic 
]X)licy, and presumably are satisfied. 
Austria has been running into economic 
stagnation partly because of its failure to 
get into the common market, partly 
because of the slowing down in world 
trade. But behind that there are cyclical 
and structural weaknesses that were 
effectively pin-pointed by the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in its latest study of Austria, 
published in May this year. Austrian 
industry needs a basic overhaul, with a 
switch to greater emphasis on growth 
industries and also a switch from heavy 
to light industry, on the pattern that has 
proved so successful in Switzerland. 

Aid 


Time running out 


One more indeterminate step was taken 
this week in the long saga of efforts by 
the donor contries to reach agreement on 
the replenishment of funds for the Inter¬ 
national Development Association, the 
soft-loan agency of the World Bank. 
Officials who attendetf the two-day meet¬ 
ing in London maintain that quite a lot of 
progress was, in fact, made and that the 
spirit was much better than at the previous 
meeting, the first of its kind, at The Hague 
last month. But still there is no agneement 
on what should actually be done. 

No communique was issued but the 
officials did, at least, get down to discuss¬ 
ing figures this time and not just gener¬ 


alities. The common market countries had 
already agreed on some combined view, 
although their representatives were talking 
with slightly different voices at the meet¬ 
ing. From what an outsider can gather, 
the Six are thinking in terms of a total 
for IDA subscriptions in the region of 
$400 million a year: this is less than the 
doubling the British have argued for (the 
expired total subscription was $250 
million a year), and considerably below 
the $1 billion a year which the Americans 
have talked about. But it is a distinct 
improvement on the $250-300 million 
which was formerly thought of as the 
limit to which the Six would go. Indeed, 
it is no secret that the Dutch, and prob¬ 
ably also the Italians, would go higher 
than around the $400 million mark—^but 
not, at present anyway, the French or the 
Germans. The most wori^ing feature is 
whether the Americans will still insist on 
conditions so near to tying the aid as to 
be unacceptable to the others. And nobody 
seems to know the answer to that one. 

What the next step will be is still in 
the air. The deputies may meet again to 
try to narrow still further the differences. 
Or they may decide that isn’t po.s.sible, in 
which case, presumably, they will produce 
a document setting out the alternatives for 
study by their ministers. Either way, time 
is running out. For it is going to be 
pretty disastrous if there is no agreement 
to report to the under-developed countries 
at New Delhi in February. 


The exchanges 

Dollar strengthens 


The foreign exchanges this week again 
provided a pale reflection of bigger 
happenings in the bullion market. Earlier, 
during the gold stampede, the dollar was 
being supported against a number of 
major European currencies. As soon as 
the gold rush eased off this week, the 
dollar began to recover against all Euro¬ 
pean currencies. There was some im¬ 
provement, too, in the sterling spot rate, 
which rose about ^ cents to $2.40} in 
the week to Wedne^ay. More important, 
the forward discount narrowed from the 
equivalent of an annual interest cost of 
around 5 per cent at the close of last 
week to just over 4 per cent by Wednes¬ 
day. But that still left a very wide margin 
in New York’s favour on swaps of three- 
month international money market in¬ 
vestments, after allowing for the cost of 
forward cover, 
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French electronics 

Knocking 

microheads 

together 

The French government is proceeding 
with the second stage of its plan to develop 
an independent computer industry (its 
Plan Galcul into which it has already 
poured £50 million for developing a r^nge 
of computers). It has now said it will sup¬ 
port the weak French microelectronics 
Industry. French demand for micro¬ 
electronic circuits (the new generation of 
miniature electronic components which 
will eventually replace most valves and 
transistors now u^ in electrical equip¬ 
ment) is met now by big American pro¬ 
ducers like Texas Instrument and Fair¬ 
childs, either manufacturing in France 
or importing from the United States. As 
yet, there is no French-owned production 
line of microelectronic circuits, and the 
French government is right in thinking 
that without one there can be no truly 
independent French computer industry. 

The government’s first modest step 
towards this end is a research contract 
worth Francs 20 million (£1.7 million) 
to a components group made up from 
the existing components divisions of a 
number of French electronic manufac¬ 
turers. The two largest companies, Gosem 
(with an annual turnover in components 
of around £3 million) and Gompagnie 
Gen^rale de Telegraphic sans Fil (GSF), 
will form close commercial agreements 
with Sesco (owned 51 per cent by Thom¬ 
son Houston and 49 per cent by America’s 
General Electric) and with Silec, which 
until recently specialised in heavy elec¬ 
trical gear. Thomson Houston itself 
recently took over CSF and is therefore 


an all-important element in the govern¬ 
ment’s plans, and it is no secret that the 
government sees these commercial agree¬ 
ments as the first step towards an eventual 
mei^er, presumably excluding GE*: Even 
before the GSF debacle and takeover by 
Thomson Houston in the summer, the 
two companies between them dominated 
the manufacture of computers under the 
Plan Galcul. 

It is possible to see the meagreness of 
the government’s first research contract 
as a method of forcing the component 
manufacturers to commit themselves to 
microelectronics, with major support com¬ 
ing only after they have undertaken the 
full merger of their compK>nents divisions 
which the government would like. Nursing 
an industry as technologically young and 
ever-changing as electronics will be a 
staggeringly expensive undertaking, as 
the Americans have already discovered ; 
unless, of course, the French decide on the 
short cut of calling in the offshore island, 
Britain, which has a relatively advanced 
microelectronics industry (Elliott-Auto¬ 
mation, English Electric and Ferranti) of 
its own. 

Dutch wages policy 

For restraint read 
discipline 

ThB Hague 

Holland’s famous wages policy enters a 
new phase on January ist. The guidelines 
are to go, the machinery is to be altered. 
Agreements will still be negotiated on an 
industry-by-industry basis, as they have 
been for years—^and in the case of large 
companies like Philips and AKU on a 
company-by-company basis—but they will 
no longer be preceded by a published 
estimate of the average annual wage rise 


that the economy as a whole could 
bear. It is now admitted that such guide¬ 
lines tended to work in practice as' a 
minimum rather than an average, par¬ 
ticularly in the over-full employment 
conditions existing in Holland from about 
i960 until last year. 

The new system on which both sides 
of industry and the Dutch government 
reached formal agreement this month has 
been described as “ free,” which hardly 
seems to square with the fact that the 
Minister of Labour retains the power to 
invalidate freely negotiated collective 
agreements if they are threatening the 
equilibrium of the economy. On the other 
hand, it is obviously hoped that the new 
arrangements will avoid the bickering and 
bad feelings that, in recent years, have 
beset the central wage discussions inside 
the Foundation of Labour. The glamour 
of wartime solidarity and united postwar 
reconstruction has gradually worn off the 
foundation, conceived in secret during the 
German occupation as an independent 
body representing both sides of industry. 
Now the foundation will be purely an 
adviser to individual unions and employ¬ 
ers’ organisations on the broad lines of 
wages policy for the coming year—without 
mentioning percentages—and on such 
matters as a shorter working week, pen¬ 
sions, holidays, equal pay and so on. 

At the same time there has been a 
shift in the priorities of the Dutch union 
movement. Partnership in management 
and profit-sharing (including a share for 
workers i!» retained profits), for which the 
union.s started campaigning several years 
ago, are now getting at least as much 
emphasis in many union leaders’ speeches 
as pure wages policy. Mr A. Kloos, the 
chairman of NV, Holland’s largest socialist 
trade union confederation, has indicated 
that he wants to keep the Foundation 
of Labour alive as a channel of communi¬ 
cation with the employers on fundamen- 
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tals such as these, without;^ having em¬ 
ployer-union relations at this^evel con¬ 
stantly embarrassed by dog-hghts about 
wages. 

The change in the economic situation 
and the rapid rise in real wages over the 
past four years have also played a part. 
The upper ranks of the Dutch union 
movement have always displayed a con¬ 
siderable sense of responsibility for the 
economy as a whole. Now that the slack¬ 
ness of demand, increased competition, 
the shortage of capital and old-fashioned 
production and management methods are 
causing real problems for .several Dutch 
industries, including textiles and parts of 
engineering, the unions realise that any 
wages system resulting in practice in more 
or less uniform wage rises could kill off 
too many marginal enterprises with a 
longer-terni chance of healthy survival. 
With the national minimum wage now 
approaching £15 a week, with unemploy¬ 
ment {2.5 per cent on average) a real 
threat once again, with a shift of labour 
to the strongest industrial sectors urgently 
needed, and with working class .solidarity 
breaking down in the heavy atmosphere 
of fitted carpets, Spanish holidays and a 
new family saloon, the shift towards 
higher wage differentials between jobs and 
industries may appear both unavoidable 
and acceptable in union leaders’ eyes. 

Cocoa 


Hope died 


Despite all expectations to the contrary, 
the United Nations cocoa conference 
failed to clear the few remaining hurdles 
for setting up an international cocoa 
agreement. The talks have been suspended 
sine die. Partly the trouble is the tightly 
packed timetable for dealing with these 
types of issues between now and the 
United Nations Conference on I'rade and 
Development in New Delhi in two months’ 
time. But the differences to ht settled 
are still substantial in any case. 

The United States refused to accept 
a number of suggestions from Brazil, as, 
for example, that the buffer stock should 
pay the insurance and freight for the 
cocoa it buys from the producers. Another 
was that instant cocoa should also be 
brought within the ambit of the agree¬ 
ment. Pressure from trade representatives 
within the United States delegation, who 
have long fought against any form of 
international agreement, may have had 
something to do with it too. 

On the other hand, the United States 
delegation most likely felt that Brazil was 
using these talks to try to establish some 
points of principle that would strengthen 
its hand in the coming talks on the 
renewal of the coffee agreement. This 
thought was certainly behind the agree¬ 
ment over instant coffees and cocoas. 
Brazil feels the United States is trying 

jtop it from increasing the value aoded 
ilf'^its exports by processing in this way. 


Dutch banking 

Getting more 
international 


This week’s absorption of the Hollandsche 
Bank Unie by the Algemene Bank Neder¬ 
land is of a different order from the 
celebrated double marriage of 1964, 
which involved the Netherlands’ four 
largest banks at the time and created two 
giants each holding around a quarter of 
all Dutch bank deposits. The unit now 
created will have over 35 per cent of all 
deposits of Dutch residents. ABN was one 
of the two giants created in 1964 
(Amsterdam-Rotterdam being the other). 


Who exrx)rted seven tons of laurel leaves 
to Bulgaria in the latest available statis¬ 
tical year, and iiB tons of chestnuts to 
Czechoslovakia in return for the import 
of four buses and ten motorcycles ? Who 
else, but Albania, the most pathetically 
poor and backward member of the com¬ 
munist world, though, to be fair, it was 
much the same sort of Ruritanian back¬ 
water under King Zog, Europe’s only 
Muslim monarch. 

News out of Albania travels slowly. The 
statistics quoted above, the latest to hand 
in the west, relate to 1964 and have been 
collected and published by Joseph Cros- 
field & Sons, of Warrington, Lancashire, 
makers of chemical industrial detergents, 
one of whose executives has made a 
collection of the industrial statistics issued 
by communist countries. 

In Albania’s case, these confirm the 
impressions of the handful of carefully 
shepherded western tourists who have 
recently begun to be allowed in. 

Total trade (i.e. both imports and 
exports) in 1964 (at the official rate of 


and since then HBU has been the coun¬ 
try’s fourth largest bank. HBU is unusu^ 
in that the bulk of its business is oVemas,^ 
mainly in South America ; its overseas 
side is in fact roughly the same size as 
ABN’.s, but ABN’s is conpentrated in the 
Middle East, Japan and the Far East, and 
Africa. Ihus ABN is effectively plugging 
some of the gaps in its world-wide branch 
network, which will enable it to give a 
better service to its international cus¬ 
tomers and, although nobody will actu¬ 
ally say this, reduce the comparative 
attractions of American banks, which are 
now digging themselves into Amsterdam. 

One of the main preoccupations nowa¬ 
days for big banks in Holland and Ger¬ 
many is to develop their international 
coverage in the face of growing American 
penetration of European banking. This 


50 leks to the American dollar) amounted 
to $160 million or about a week’s output 
of the American Chrysler factory in 
Detrfjit. Its exports to Britain totalled 
$100,000 and its imports from Britain just 
hve times that grand sum. Among imports 
in 1964 were 20 Polish and one Czech 
diesel engine ; one bus from France and 
three from Italy ; and those ten motor¬ 
cycles, all from Czechoslovakia. Albania 
also imported 63 motor cars in 1964, 34 of 
them from Italy and the remainder from 
Poland. This was a dramatic increase on 
the 12 motor cars imported in 1963 ; and 
a still more dramatic increase on the 
.single one imported in 1962 (from China, 
belonging presumably, to the Chinese 
ambassador). In 1961, Albania did not 
import any motor cars at all—but then the 
roads were probably jammed by the 158 
c^rs that had been swept in in the great 
motor import boom of i960. 

By contrast, imports of bicycles in 1964 
totalled 5,536, mostly from Poland. 

Who knows what export break-through 
Britain might not achieve here, now that 
the pound has been devalued ? 



Two of the 500 Chimse'trextOfrs imported by Albania 


Seven tons of laurels and a Chinese car 
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week the Bank of Montreal and the Phila¬ 
delphia National Bank ^ave each taken 
a 16 per cenf share in ohe of Germany’s 
leading private banks, Joh. Berenberg, 
Gossler & Co. In addition, within Europe 
itself banks are co-operating more for 
special purposes : the ABN, for example is 
a partner in the Soci^te Financiere Euro- 
p&ne with Barclays, th^ Bank of 

India 


One of the ifew things the Indian govern¬ 
ment has to console it this gloomy 
Christmas is the fact that foreign interest 
in developing India's fertiliser capacity 
is still running strong though other over- 
seasi nvestment is hesitant. Two years ago 
India aimed at building up no more than 
2.4 million tons of fertiliser capacity by 
1970/71, which looked a hopelessly 
ambitious target. But as things now stand 
projects already under way, or firmly con¬ 
tracted for, would total 2.1 million tons 
by the target date with another million 
tons or more expected to mature in the 
following 12 to 18 months. And negotia¬ 
tions for further capacity are under way 
which promise to put total Indian capac¬ 
ity in terms of nitrogen close to five 
million tons by 1975/76. 

Discussions were being held this week 
with Shell International, who are keen to 
put up a plant near Bombay in associa¬ 
tion with the Indian firm of Mafatlal, 
Shell's partners in a naphtha cracker now 
nearing conipletion. Atlantic Richfield 


INDIA'S FERTILIZER BASE 
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America, the Banca Naziqnale del Lavoro, 
and the Banque Nationale de Paris. 

The ABN-HBU merger leaves the rest 
of Holland's banking business widely dis¬ 
persed among a large number of banks, 
most of them privately owned. Further 
consolidation will take time, though now¬ 
adays the banking world seems to be con¬ 
stantly on the bubble. 


are sending a negotiating team in the first 
week of January, while Occidental Oil 
Company along with Intcrore of the 
United States has proposed a second plant 
at Vishakapatnam. Also waiting in the 
wings is the Tata group with a scheme for 
a unit in western Ciujarat to be based 
initially on imported ammonia from the 
Allied Chemicals facilities in Iran. A 
similar plan based on Kuwait ammonia 
has again been revived. 

This heightened interest owes a great 
deal to the fact that Indian farmers have 
amply demonstrated their readiness to 
use fertiliser. This year witnessed a jump 
of 50 per cent in consumption, with an 
increase of 35 per cent anticipated for 
next year. Secondly, it is clear to investors 
that whatever else India may or may not 
do, the country cannot afford to go slow 
on agricultural growth, implying that 
industries .supporting agriculture will con¬ 
tinue to receive the highest priority. 
Thirdly, New Delhi has given a clear 
indication that the concessions extended 
to fertiliser manufacturers two years ago 
to improve the investment climate can 
now be taken as permanent. Theoretically 
the deadline set to qualify for concessions 
is December 31st, but this has now no 
relevance. Further, it is a healthy sign that 
of several holy cows one was quietly 
sacrificed last month when permission was 
given to Birla—despite strong objections 
against allowing big business empires to 
grow bigger—to set up a second plant in 
collaboration with Kaisers of the United 
States. 

The present preoccupation with new 
capacity will soon have to give way to 
getting more out of the plants already 
built. The existing units account for some 
680,000 tons of nitrogen to which another 
200,000 tons are being added this year, and 
570,000 tons next year. Production this 
fiscal year (ending March) is hopefully 
estimated at 400,000 tons, highlighting 
the gap between promise and 
performance. 

The trouble is that plants are run far 
Ijelow the level of efifkiency that would 
he acceptable in tlie west ; around 50 per 
cent of capacity is common, as appears 
from map and ^ble (based bn a world 
fertiliser atlas just published by the 
British Sulphur,/jporporatibn ; for clarity, 
only aaimonia/ and phosphoric acid 
factories are shown in the map, and no 
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projections are included.) The situation 
is changing rapidly but it is clear from 
the figure.s that imports of these two 
materials could be much reduced, or sup¬ 
plies could be much greater, if capacity 
were anything like fully used. As Id's 
John Dick argues in Asian Review, the 
new journal launched by the Royal Soc¬ 
iety for India, Pakistan and Ceylon, large 
new fertiliser plant always lias teething 
troubles ; but the Indian government 
can scarcely afford to let waste of the 
present magnitude continue, and .should 
take all tfie technical assistance it can get 
from foreign industry so as to overcome 
it. If fertiliser production does advance 
as fast as present plans suggest, the sub¬ 
continent will have taken a long step 
towards adequate nutrition for its people. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Higher prices for cocoa and beef 
helped push our all-items indicator up 

0.8 points in the week to December 19th. 

Thanks mainly to the dock strike, 

butchers are now paying lOd a lb more 
for beef than at Christmas last year, end 
prices are likely to rise further in the New 
Year when die import ben hits (foot and 
mouth has had little effect on the mailcet). 
Unfortunately for the housewife, tuifceye. 
though plentiful are dearer than last 
Christmas because of the general meat 
ecarcity. 
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London market 

Christmas blue, rather than white 

The London market has spent and more dependent on fresh 
much of this year dreaming milk sales than the smaller 


about the long-term future, in 
the same way as the Prime 
Minister has been contemplating 
the glories of the 1970 election. 
Both got a rude shock this week ; 
and the London market, which 
can so easily quantify its 
reactions, showed its feelings the 
more strongly. The day after Mr 
Wilson’s speech on Monday after¬ 
noon, buying orders were with¬ 
drawn, or much lower limits set. 
The market lost 4% in the two 
following days, and closed 
gloomy on Wednesday. 

Conversely, after four friend¬ 
less weeks since devaluation, gilt- 
edged suddenly looked attractive 
again this week. At best interest 
rates might' soon come down and, 
at worst, gilt-edged were safer 
havens for the moment than 
equities. By Wednesday the rally 
had gained some momentum. 

These trends could easily con¬ 
tinue in the month or six weeks 
before the specific deflationary 
measures are announced. The 
equity market's attention is at last 
firmly focused on the possible 
short-term consequences of 
dcvaluation-cum-deflation. Ironi¬ 
cally the gloom comes at a time 
when a number of companies arc 
producing results which justify the 
way brokers arc thinking—if not 
the level to which investors have 
pushed prices. For devaluation 
brings better overseas profits and 
the hope of recovery from low 
levels of working in manufactur¬ 
ing industry at home—as well as 
better export prospects. 

A classic case is British Oxygen 
whose results came this week. 
Overseas profits arc up 10% to 
£7.3 million, and even before 
devaluation were 70% of the total. 
At home there are hopes of in¬ 
creased usage of its tonnage 
oxygen (and of the welding pro¬ 
ducts made by Murex bought last 
year) in shipbuilding and metal 
working. These are compounded 
by bog’s sales of oxygen plant 
to be expected in the United 
States (which has been curiously 
laggardly in using oxygen in 
steelmaking) through the agree¬ 
ment with Airco. The shares had 
come up this year from an 
over-depressed 6s 8d to a not 
over-optimistic los i^d. The 
market was so weak on Wednes¬ 
day that they went down a little 
fy^pite the cheerful outlook. 

* The same happened to the 
shares of Uuigate, which, bigger 


Express Dairies, still reported 
profits a fifth up for the year as 
a result of turning last summer’s 
surplus milk into cheese and 
butter. Express’s profits had risen 
by over 50%, but so un¬ 
responsive has the market been 
to good news that its shares 
were marginally down on the 
week. 

The appeal of food shares as 
defensive investments received a 
further boost by the increased 
profits (16% tm] and dividend 
from Ranks Hovis Macdougall 
on Wednesday, Ranks was gloomy 
about costs, the more so after 
devaluation, but the share price 
rose after the results. And that 
of Leyland must surely stay firm ; 
its profits (estimated a couple of 
months ago at “ not less than 
£17 mn ”) were in fact just over 
£18 mn, only a little down from 
the previous year. Again the 
dividend was raised—though only 
a fraction. 

Crittall-Hope, the metal win¬ 
dow people, showed that devalu¬ 
ation does not automatically 
mean companies with overseas 
interests will do well; its South 
African subsidiary had to halve 
its interim dividend because of 
the credit squeeze there. And 
Turner & Newall, with major 
asbestos mining interests in 
Rhodesia, and a company in 
Eastern Nigeria, said, in its usual 
cautious way, that “ no indication 
can be given for the rate of 
dividends for the current finan¬ 
cial year.” But, in a difficult year, 
T & N had held sales and slightly 
improved profit margins. 

For a market in a mood to 
ignore good results the figures 
from the Ross Group, with pro¬ 
fits down £1.3 million at £2 
million, and no final dividend, 
were bad enough to send the 
shares down is 3d to 6$ 6d over 
the week. The group suffered from 
losses in its attempts to get 
(Dublin Bay?) prawns from the 
Persian Gulf, and will be con¬ 
centrating more on its basic 
food interests. As so often, it 
takes a set-back to sort out the 
accumulations of unnecessary 
corporate accretions (in Ross's 
case agricultural mactoery .and 
road fAulage) from a basically 
good company* 

While the market tumbles 
about its carsi'fhmtors may care' 
to increase their gloom by 
trying to answer the quiz 


below. All questions should be 
attempted ; multiple answers are 
allowed, indeed encouraged. 
There are large cash prizes (not 
provided by us) for the winners. 

Christmas quiz 

1. At its present level is the 
market looking ahead to: 

(a) A golden age of steady 
growth starting in 1969 ? 

(b) A second devaluation in 

>969 ? 

(c) Continuing shortage of stock, 
reinforced by the capital gains 
tax, corporation tax ? 

(d) Accelerated inflation as a 
result of devaluation ? 

(e) The benefits to exporters 
from devaluation ? 

(f) A truly Conservative govern¬ 
ment in 1970 ? 

2. Has it taken account of: 

(a) The natural profits squeeze 
at home accompanying any 
deflation ? 

(b) High interest rates on top 
of already strained company 
liquidity ? 

(c) A year when internal con¬ 
sumption may be up little ? 

(d) Likely cuts in public ex¬ 
penditure and investment ? 

3. Has the market realised that 
Mr Roy Jenkins is unlike his 
predecessor in many ways and is: 

(a) A competent economist ? 

(b) Aware that the fact that the 
market is going up is not neces¬ 
sarily a vote of confidence in 
himself ? 

(c) Aware that his (and the 
country’s) future depends on the 
speed and toughness of his first 
measures ? 

(d) The author of the best 
account of the bid by ICI for 
Courtaulds, and therefore fully 
au fait with the City’s manners 
and mode of business ? 

(e) Fortunate enough to have 
one of the richest (and one of 
the financially cleverest) of 
Labour MPs as his Financial 
Secretary ? 

(f) The author of two woritt 
about the period 1909*1911, in 
which he is a supporter of Mr 
Lloyd Geoige’s attempts to ex- 
tract some of the riches from 
this country's wealthier classes, 
—attempts, which, be it noted, 
have left the said wealthier 
classes with a pqrniSnent feeling 
that they were an impoverished 
lot ? 

(g) Anxious to bring a little 
^ sense into Bri^in's i^stem of 

welfare SJ^ social service costs ? 
(tty A mimber, not just of 
Bimks’s cltffi, but of the Beef¬ 
steak as well ? 


Airlines 

The cash stream is 
not enough 

The spectacular £330 million 
financing progrsmme announced 
this week by Trans World Airlines 
and its advisers Dillon Read is the 
most dramatic illustration of the 
unprecedented cash needs of all 
airlines. The stretched versions of 
the present generation of aircraft 
arrive within the next couple of 
years, followed by the jumix) jets. 
Already the American stock 
market has cut the prices of air¬ 
line stocks by up to 40% this year 
as the carii-and-capacity crisis 
looked nearer. And American do¬ 
mestic operators have been hit 
by the very success of their “ pro¬ 
motional” fares, which have en¬ 
abled too high a proportion of 
their customers to travel at heavily 
cut rates. They are now applying 
to have these fares increased; but 
until they arc, the share market 
will not revive. 

This will be unfair to TWA, 
which is as much an international 
as a domestic airline, but whose 
shares have fallen from nearly $90 
to $51 this year. And the £330 
million breaks down into three 
relatively modest sectors. First 
there is the refinancing of nearly 
£200 million of mortgage notes 
inherited from the days when the 
airline was in the hands of Mr 
Howard Hughes’s Hughes Tool 
company. Until his shares were 
sold (as they were in spring 1966) 
the company did not want to 
renegotiate these notes. In paying 
them off it would have risked 
giving Mr Hughes back some of 
the control that he lost to 
the banks in i960. Now these 
notes have been safely replaced 
by much less onerous unsecured 
notes—at the old interest rates. 

Of the new money, £74 million 
is a long term loan, the 
remaining £61 millkm it in the 
usual medaum-teim leaittig ar¬ 
rangements to cover the jhirehase 
of 23 Boeing aircraft next yexr<. 
TWA^ is probably being cautious 
in sxylng that this financing will 
see it dilough until 1970; as well 
as the new money if hxd a net 
cash Bow last year of £39 mUiion 
to help towards the £170 million 
of,aifcraft it has on ord^ between 
now and 1970. Pan, Amedean has 
a cash flow ^ miUloli-* 

but nreds £325 million between 
now i^d 1970 and has not, indir 
cated how t^e detia £ioo,miniois 
will be financed. 

Both American airlines have 
the dual advantage of a' imige 
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equity base on which to borrow 
and a vast capital market for their 
fixed>interest loans. European air¬ 
lines ordering the same aircraft 
face bigger problems and are 
tackling them in a variety of 
ways. Some (like Lufthansa and 
KLM) have shares which were 
wildly popular with the rest of 
airline stocks in New York last 
year, and have suffered similarly 
this year. But they at least, like 
Swissair, have private share¬ 
holders and can call on their 
own capital markets—others, like 
the British corporations arc in the 
hands of their finance ministries. 
This increases the nationalistic 
pressure which has prevented 
BEA, for instance, from buying 
the American aircraft it wanted. 

Now it looks as if Alitalia will 
follow other continental European 
airlines in their mixture of equity- 
and-debt financing. This week 
Alitalia, previously virtually 
wholly-owned by IRI, the Italian 
state holding company, issued 
some shares to the public at the 
same time as it announced an 
order for 46 American aircraft. 
Last month Swissair issued a £5.8 
million loan to help pay for the 
£135 million capital programme 
it has in the five years after 1968. 
tn September Lufthansa issued a 
£16 million convertible loan to 
help cope with the £134 million 
it IS spending between now and 
1970. These sums are small and 
may be as inadequate as the 
capital markets in which they are 
being issued. And few other air¬ 
lines arc being as optimistic as 
KLM. This is hoping to get the 
bulk of the £116 million it needs 
between now and 1970 for new 
aircraft and loan repayments from 
cash flow and aircraft sales. 


Belgian market . 

Towards the 
twentieth century 

BfUSS9/» 

The report presented this week 
to the Belgian government by a 
committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of the deputy governor of the 
Central Bank is modest enough in 
its ideas for the Belgian stock 
market. It has no ambition to 
see it become a major inter¬ 
national bourse. But against the 
gcncraL'background of efforts to 
improve capital flows inside the 
European Economic Community 
it sets out some of the conditions 
for the development of the Belgian 
market The first minimal point 
would be for the leading Belgian 
companies to be quoted on mcir 
own national stock exchange. A 
list of the sectors in which the 
top firms are still not on the 
market iadudei some,' major 

e irs of the Belgian, economy, 
sqgaTi brewing and cement. 
One obstacle to this is the 
annual tax on quoted shares, 
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which at 0.42 per cent still brings 
the government some £6 mn a 
year, but whidii It is mo/vf planned 
to abolisth^ The .cpmmittee 
approved of the idea of com- 
pulsoiy quotation in the interests 
of diareholders and the investing 
public on condition that there 
is already an active market in the 
diare and pressure from an 
adequate number of shareholders. 
But the Belgian market will not 
attract the foreign companies 
needed to give it international 
standiiu until leading Belgian 
firms d^cmselves decide to use it. 
Hie committee also scratched its 
coll^tive head as to whether 
internationalisation might not en¬ 
courage the already marked 
tendency for Belgian capital to 
go into foreign firms. It favours 
the plan for the creation of a 
European stock exchange com¬ 
mittee which would ensure that 
quotation on the stock exchange 
in one common market country 
would mean automatic admission 
on the others. 

Belgium has notoriously the 
highest proportion of corporate 
self-financing as against recourse 
to share or loan capital. Over the 
last decade this has changed, the 
percentage of investment from 
retained profits falling from over 
80 per cent in 1955 (as against 
56.3 per cent in Britain at the 
time and 55.8 per cent in 
America) to only 64 per cent in 
1965 (with America 64 per cent 
and Britain 55.5 per cent). But 
the trend has been to loan 
capital. This accounted for 28.5 
per cent in 1965, against share 
capital which stuck fast through¬ 
out the decade—supplying only 7 
per cent of capital requirements. 
The comittee sagely wonders 
if it is worth while to 
resuscitate a form of financing 
which may be outdated—^in 1965 
in the United States only 0.2 per 
cent of capital requirements were 
met by share issues. 

In fact the report reveals that 
for growth sectors like chemicals, 
electricity or some branches of 
textiles the call for share capital 
has risen markedly. Nevertheless 
for the moment the whole atti¬ 
tude of the public authorities 
tends to limit appeal to risk 
capital: the State has repeatedly 
soaked up the funds available: 
the tax system is markedly more 
favourable to bondholders than 
to shareholders, whose revenue 
after taxation works out at 70 
per cent of what a bondholder 
would get. And even company 
taxation gives an incentive to use 
loans rather than risk capxul. 
But the committee also makes the 
fundamental criticism that faults 
in the structure and manage¬ 
ment of industiy limit appeal to 
the market: the family firms, 
still very important in Belgium, 
and even the great financial 
groups, are still reluctant to com¬ 
promise their independence. , 

It is these holding companieSi 
and the industrief in which they 
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arc principally invested, which 
distinguish Belgium as the last 
nineteenth century style oligarchy 
left in Europe. They straddle 
all sectors of Belgian 'industry, 
and because they control so much 
of the investment capital they 
direct it—until the late nineteen 
fifties mostly to the Congo. 
Because their separate holdings 
escape public scrutiny there is 
limitless scope for conglomerate 
muddle. Because they arc all- 
embracing they seem unable to 
behave uke twentieth century 
capitalists and concentrate their 
resources in growth sectors. This 
week's report, for the first time, 
identifies these groups as the 
negative influences they are. This 
is especially true of the biggest, 
the Soci6t(S G^n^rale de Belgique. 
There had been hopes of change 
when it absorbed the smaller and 
livelier Soci^t^ Beige dc Banque 
group. 

The Janssens family, which 
dominated the SBB was heavily 
involved in the livelier sectors of 
the economy, in glass with 
Glaverbel, in man-made fibres 
with the Union Ghimique Beige, 
and in chemicals with Solvay. But 
there are no signs of new invest¬ 
ment thinking in the SGB at the 
moment. 

With such a background, what 
is surprising is not that this week's 
report should have criticised the 
holding companies, but that there 
has been so little previous criti¬ 
cism, or so little response to the 
report. In any other country a 
large part of the left and centre of 
the political spectrum would have 
seized on it as a stick with which 
to beat the holding companies. 
But Belgium, buffeted by the loss 
of the Congo, seems curiously 
acquiescent in its present status 
as the favourite recipient of 
American investment in Europe, 
and shows few signs of the 
economic nationalism seen in 
Britain and France, or the anti- 
oligarchic tendencies seen so 
clearly in the present attacks on 
the big bank-centred groups in 
Sweden. The difference made by 
this report's effects may not be 
short-term, since none of the 
holding companies seems worried 
that anything will be done about 
it; but now that the structural 
deficiencies of the Belgian invest¬ 
ment scene have been spelled out 
for the first time in an official 
report, thinking about dealing 
with them can now start properly. 

Ferrero 

Britain next? 

In the last year, British children 
have started to consume a hazel¬ 
nut qpread “ Nutella *’•—a product 
of a very large, but little known, 
Italian company, Ferrem., The 
success story of ^1 family buii- 
neia is weih as to inaice the pUti^ 
tudei about big companies look a 
bit silly« 
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From a confeetioinery '<ahop^tiii 
a small north Italian towii, 
Ferrero has mwn so much in 20 
years that in Europe only Cadbury 
and Rowntree have a bigger con¬ 
fectionery output. Although Italy 
is still its mam market, it Is be¬ 
coming increasingly Europe- 
oriented. Nearly 40% of its 
£50 mn turnover now comes from 
foreign markets, mostly in Ger¬ 
many and France. This extraor¬ 
dinary result has been achieved 
without major clashes with other 
big manufacturers: Ferrero 
explored the neglected comers of 
the confectionery market, and 
dug itself nice and comfortable 
niches there. 

Twenty years ago chocolate was 
a luxury in Italy. Mr Ferrero, 
then a small shopkeeper, invented 
a substitute made of hazel-nut, 
with much the same taste and 
costing less than a third as much. 
Religious schools and convents 
were early and large clients—and 
their bulk orders enabled Ferrero 
to spread its network over the 
whole of Italy. In 1957, when the 
founder's son took over, there was 
a switch from substitutes to the 
real thing, and new successful pro¬ 
ducts were launched. Its future 
growth, was then thought out in 
common market terms. Factories 
were set up in France and Ger¬ 
many, and later in Switzerland, 
and there were subsidiaries and 
sales organisations in many more 
European countries. 

The know-how of hazel-nut 
processing, acquired in early 
years, is now used in the manufac¬ 
turing of “Nutella," a soft sweet 
.spread, which accounts for about 
20% of the group's turnover. 
Other pillars of the Ferrero 
empire are “Mon Chcri," a 
liquor-filled praline, “Fiesta,” a 
newly launched “home made" 
cake, a mass-produced “ rioche." 

The founder's family still con¬ 
trols the business very tightly; 
and yet, unusually, they have 
sought expert advice on man¬ 
agement strategy (they were 
one of the first Italian firms 
to instal a computer more 
than a decade ago) and allowed 
a marked degree of independence 
to foreign subsidiaries. Its present 
strength comes from its multi¬ 
national structure and its specia¬ 
lised production. But Ferrero 
must soon take in;iportant deci- 
siona The market for Nutella 
and pralines is probably nearing 
saturation; other manufacturen 
are fighting back, and “ Natu- 
rella," a new fruit drop, is already 
. encountering . stiff competition. 
Since Ferrero does not intend to 
divenify substantially out of con¬ 
fectionery (there are a few side¬ 
lines oif little importance, like tea, 
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soup cubes, mineral water, and 
one posh restaurant). Ferrofo’s 
drive will probably be directed tS" 
new confectionery products and to 
new markets. Will Britain, or 
perhaps the Anglo-Saxon world at 
large, be the next target ? 

Mutual funds 

Regulation from 
government 

New York 

New signs of strain arc crop¬ 
ping up between the securities 
industry' and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The 
Federal agency touched off the 
latest outbreak of enmity by 
pressing for legislation in Con¬ 
gress to cut charges for selling 
and managing mutual funds (the 
American version of unit trusts). 
Industry spokesmen say cuts 
would drive hundreds of smaller 
securities dealers out of business. 
The bill is being held over to 
next year when some sort of 
restrictive law is almost certain 
to be passed. 

While the law will probably 
not be as tough as the SEC 
wants, its long siege in com¬ 
mittee ha^i rubbed many 


So thundered The Economist's 
own Mr Wilson—James, our 
founder (and father-in-law of 
Waller Bagehot)—in 1846. Times 
have changed, a little, and the 
odd share recommendation does 
creep into The Economist. Last 
Christmas, for instance, we gave 
a list of shares to buy against the 
coming year, which we supposed 
to be a hard one. Yet the year 
has seen a rise of nearly 30% in 
the indices. So the defensive 
qualities of Richard Gostain (up 
12%), John Mowlcm (up 18%), 
Associated Pcartland Cement (up 
11%) and J. Qiksten (up 3%) 
will be more useful in 1968 than 
1967. In two cases we rightly 
anticipated that the market had 
put companies in the wrong 
brackets and that a readjustment 
would take place. Investors dulv 
appreciated that neither Serclt 
(up 70%), nor Associated 
Engineering (up 92%) were as 
wholly dependent on the motor 
industry as it had previously 
supposed. As for British Motor 
Holdings (up 3%) we went even 
further during the year and said 
that “ a rejuvenated BMH could 
be share bargain of the decade ” 
al-helow los. It did go to 98 3d, 
is V now 12s, and could be what 
we said. 

During the year we had a 


broader areas of contention. 
These mainly concern the in¬ 
dustry’s brokerage commission 
schedule and related complicated 
arrangements for inter-broker 
compensation and, more recently, 
whether the securities establi.sh- 
ment has been diligent enough 
to prevent big institutional in¬ 
vestors from growing fat at the 
expen.se of the general investing 
public. 

The SEC's chairman, Mr 
Cohen, has talked freely about 
some new studies it plans to 
launch, including one for which 
it has already requested funds 
from Congress, to determine 
whether institutional investors 
do, indeed, impede fair and 
orderly securities markets through 
their rapid churning of fashion¬ 
able stocks. The industry, on the 
Other hand, wants to do its own 
research, and take time over it. 
For instance, the New York stock 
exchange, whose commission 
rates set the pattern, recently 
ordered a .study on the impact of 
any fee changes that is such a 
full-dress affair that it is ex¬ 
pected to lake more than a year 
to complete. And the big board 
is also talking about the industry 
itself financing a study on the 
impact of institutional trading 
to head off any SEC probe. 


number of hits; Norcros : “ well 
worth buying on a long view ” up 
22% though the market was up 
25%; Streeters of Godaiming: 
“ shares look overvalued,” down 
41%, market up 22% ; Alfred 
Hertot: ’’no reason to hang on 
to the shares at all costs,” down 
6%, market up 22% ; and Gam- 
mell Laird: “ price is reason¬ 
able,” up 29% since then, market 
up 17%.. We also made some 
costly mistakes; Schweppes: 
“ .share price was fairly ludi¬ 
crous,” up by 19% since then; 
Golden Egg: ’’remains a good 
buy ” but went down 17 % when 
the market up 18%. And so on. 

All these lecommendations 


Company 

Price 


Broom and Wade 

268. 

3d. 

Clarke, Chapman 

378. 

9d. 

Inbucon 

25a. 

3d. 

Newman Industries 

28s. 

6d. 

Park Bros. 

118. 

1(Hd. 

Renold 

428. 

9d. 

Royal Worceatar 

238. 

6d. 

Steel Group 

168. 

lid. 



Afr Robert Haack, the worried 
diplomat 


Mr Cohen is showing renewed 
impatience over the industry’s 
dawdling. Without waiting for 
any more research from any¬ 
body, the SEC late last week 
promulgated a sweeping change 
of rule by requiring the funds 
to report all their portfolio 
changes. He has also given 
notice that he expects to see 
substantial changes in brokerage 
fee scales and related rules 
within the year. The warning 
cannot be taken lightly by the 
industry because the SEC has the 


were coloured by the belief that 
the market was too high most of 
the year, which is why we kept 
on underestimating the resilience 
of ICI and were better on our 
sell than our buy recommenda¬ 
tions. We may also not have 
followed through the lesson that 
the market can shift its basic idea 
of a share pretty drastically : a 
formerly stodgy company becomes 
a flyer through changed manage¬ 
ment, or devaluation, or a shift 
in the market’s nose for a share. 

So for 1968, we are adding 
to 1967*8 defensive shares. This 
is based on the assumption that 
there are a number of highly 
competent British companies 
which competed relatively 
successfully in international mar¬ 
kets even at the old exchange 
rate. These were undervalued 
before devaluation because the 
fields they were operating in were 
so competitive. Devaluation has 
given them an edge which the 


NEXT YEAR'S HOPEFULS 



1967 



P/E 

High 


Low 


Ratio 

29 s. 

7id. 

17a. 


16.8 

398. 

6d. 

16a. 

Ud. 

9.1 

278. 


178. 


15.1 

288. 

6d. 

17a. 

M. 

19.6 

138. 

lid. 

lOa. 

2d. 

12.1 

48a. 


37a. 

3d. 

14.6 

25a. 


14s. 


17.1 

29b. 


1^6s. 

74d. 

16.1 


legal power, which it has not yet 
used, to dictate the fee structure. 
No one seems to be sure whether 
or not Mr Robert Haack, who 
became the New York stock ex¬ 
change's new president last 
September, is simply biding his 
time before assuming a more 
conciliatory bargaining posture : 
if anyone can break the ice, he 
probably can. 

And competition 
from insurance 

Information thrown up by the 
new rule requiring disclosure of 
portfolio changes will help the 
present arguments about “ go- 
go ” or performance mutual 
funds, those which go aggressively 
for capital gains. A recent study 
by Fortune magazine showed that 
some of the most active achieved 
better growth than their more 
staid fellows in the past couple 
of years, but not directly because 
of their high rate of trading. In 
fact Fortune found that most 
would have done better without 
so much churning. The good 
performance may arise from the 
amount of commission generated 
for brokers. In many cases pan 
of the commission goes to a 
favoured broker ( “ directed 
give-ups”), and this enables the 


market has not yet fully 
appreciated. It is still too busy 
bulling up companies with earn¬ 
ing abroad, oblivious of their 
underlying merits—which it will 
have to think of sooner or later. 
Else why should that stodgy 
Canadian stores’ group, Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, be on al^ut 22 times 
earnings, even after allowing for 
the once-for-all benefit from 
devaluation ? 

The new year’s companies all 
have special points. Broom and 
Wade, fnr instance, showed its 
mettle by keeping profits much 
more stable during the recession 
than its arch-rival, Holman Bros. 
Clarke Chapman is thought of 
as a ” marine ” share ; in fact its 
main production goes to atomic 
power stations (it got the pump 
contracts for two in a row). 
Royal Worcester has the Welwyn 
Electronic subsidiary added to a 
couple of excellent basic 
businesses. And so on. 


Daacription of activitiaa 
Comprossora 

Pumps for power stations 
and ships 

Management consultants 
Electric motors 
Replacement electrical 
equipment for care 
Power transmission 
equipment 

Porcelain, Insulators, and 

eleotrenice 

Cranes 


Braving our founder's displeasure 

A young speculator is informed that, with every desire to consult the 
wishes and interests of our subscribers, we mu.\t decline to give advice 
^relative to the buying and selling of shares, conceiving that no 
journalist who values his own character can with propriety do so.** 
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fuLTids to reward brokers well for 
the best research information. It 
must be good, for a survey by 
Arthur Wicscnbcrgcr, a New York 
biroker, shows 57 performance 
funds did nearly twice as well in 
the year to November as the 
average fund. 

But legislation to reduce 
charges may not be necessary, 
for the insurance companies 
look like putting heavy competi- 
t ive pressure on the mutual 
funds. Up to now only small 
insurance companies have been 
.selling mutual funds, though the 
major firms have been offering 
variable annuities, with pay¬ 
ments related to stock market 
values. Now the insurance indus¬ 
try, worried about its declining 
share of savings—down from a 
half to a fifth in the last 2u years 
—^^is plunging in in a big way. 
Some of the big companies are 
selling funds already, so few will 
want to be left out. With more 
than 20(),(VK) men earning their 
main incomes by selling insur¬ 
ance, against half as many 
engaged in selling mutual 
funds, the competition will be 
hot. But much of the money 
coming into the insurance com¬ 
panies’ funds will be taken from 
the bank, the mattress, the bar 
and the supermarket, rather than 
from the existing funds. Even so, 
the insurance man’s foot already 
in the door will increase com¬ 
petition. And the salesmen are 
keen ; they tend W leave an in¬ 
surance company which has no 
mutual fund to offer. 

International Distillers 
and Vintners 

The missing link 

Watney, Mann's .scheme for 
merging its wines and .spirits 
interests with International Dis¬ 
tillers and Vintners has reached 

an advanced stage.” This is the 
scheme whose expected benefits 
helped IDV to defeat the bid 
from Showerings, Vine Product.*? 
and Whiteways in August. 

IDV is to take over Watney, 
Mann’s wholesale wines and 
spirits subsidiary Brown and 
Pank, and will get in exchange 
shaics in IDV, of which 
Watney already holds about 20%. 
The deal docs not involve off- 
licences, of which IDV has 
enough already. Rather it will fill 
in the middle of the chain of 
di.stribution, from IDV’s own 
.national brands (Hennessey, 
Gilbey, J. & B.), through the 
Brown and Pank distributing net¬ 
work to the existing retail outlets. 

Apparently IDV has no in¬ 
hibitions about negotiating with 
its own main shareholder. The 
price is to be hammered out ivith 
reference to the profits of Brown 
and Pank and its subsidiaries over 
the past four years, and these 
have been separated from the 


Watney figures for the purpose. 
Operating economies are already 
coming from IDV’s own rationali¬ 
sation and more will arise from 
the absorption of the wholesalers. 
Shareholders will hope so : had 
they accepted the Showerings bid 
they would now have had 27s 4d 
an IDV share, instead of the 
present market price of 24s fid. 
Those who refused the bid were 
prepared for this kind of gap 
for a time, but people who would 
have liked to accept will not be 
so happy. 


Takeovers 

The spice of life 

At the end of last week the board 
of Bamfords, the agricultural 
machinery people, duly won its 
vole of confidence at a meeting 
called to enable it to issue shares 
to one of its distributors to help 
repel the bid of a relative’s firm, 
J. C. Bamford. He had set up 
after the war making excavator.s, 
rather more successfully than his 
relations, and he had even sought 
to have the meeting banned on 
the grounds that it was not “ in 
good faith ” or for the benefit of 
the company. Unles.s the strenu¬ 
ous defensive efforts of the Barn- 
fords' directors are matched by 
better profitability than before, 
shareholders may repent of their 
act in refusing the Bamford 
advances. 

Another small takeover bid, 
less picturesquely bloodthirsty 
but of greater technical interest, 
was that by. the food firm of 
Burton, Son and Saunders, for 
the. small British Pepper and 
Spice company. The original bid 
of Hs fid cash was reinforced by 
analy.ses of British Pepper’s profits 
and a statement that Burton’s 
” profcs.sional .surveyors have 
inspected the exterior of the 
company's two main properties 
and estimated their value on 
sale in open market. This 
valuation shows a surplus over 
net book values which is 
negligible.” 

British Pepper retorted saying 
that profits last year were badly 


affected by the devaluation of the 
rupee and that if the properties 
had been sold us a going concern, 
there would have been a surplus. 
This would have increased the 
total a.sset value of the shares to 
9s 9d, IS 3d above the bid. 
Burton promptly riposted that 
they would not dream of taking 
advantage of such & situation and 
increa.sed the bid to los, adding 
that ” when the offer becomes 
unconditional” they t^^ould ask 
the Presidenk of the ftoyal Insti¬ 
tution of Chartered Suneyors to 
nominate an independent firm of 
valuers to value British Pepper’s 
property. If the British Pepper's 
directors valuation did not turn 
out correct, the bid would be 
reduced to adjust to the true 
a.s.set value, though not ” of 
course ” to less than 8s fid. Finally 
this week the directors of British 
Pepper accepted a further bid of 
lo.s, without strings. 

The point of this manoeuvre 
was to deprive Briti.sh Pepper’.s 
board of that oldest of defence.^, 
the new property valuation. Intri- 
guingly S. G. Warburg acted for 
the bidders; and the director in 
charge of the bid, Mr Frank 
Smith, has done more than any 
man to perfect the techniques of 
takeovers in the last twenty years. 
Earlier this year, for in.stancc he 
took on the difficult job of de¬ 
fending the directors of Dollar 
Eand against recalcitrant .share¬ 
holders. He won. In this ca.st' he 
has invented yet another refine¬ 
ment to bid technique.s, which 
could come in very useful for 
other bidders when confronted by 
an “ asset ” situation like this. 


Unit trusts 

The banks win 

November's .sales figures for the 
unit trust movement are good, 
.showing net inve.stmeni of over 
iiii mn, against £fi nin in the 
previous month and the same in 
November iqfifi. But nowadays 
the “ conventional " funds have 
the banks to reckon with. In the 
past six months a net sum of 
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£41 mn was invested in unit 
trusts, against £39 mn in the 
similar period of iqfifi. But in 
the six months from mid-June 
to mid-December the value of 
Lloyds Bank First and West¬ 
minster Hambro alone inert asrd 
by £15.2 mn. Even allowing for 
the rise in .stock market prices, 
over this period, these two funds 
apparently mopped up about a 
third of the money coming into 
the . movement. And in early 
December Ma^tins^s L^iicorn 
raised £-vfi >nn with its initial 
offer of IJnicorn Financial. The 
pressure is certainly on. 

The late.st C'.hannel Islands unit 
trust is to be nm by a subsidiary 
in Jersey of London merchant 
bankers Arbuthnnt l.atham, and 
is called Government and 
Allied Securities unit trust. It 
invests entirely in fixed-interest 
.seciiriiie.s, mainly gilt-cdgeil, 
taking advantage of the rule 
allowing non-residents of the 
United Kingdom to apply for 
interest on many government 
stocks to be paid gross of lax. So 
the fund offers an estimated start¬ 
ing yield of no le.ss than £6 17s, 
from which the managers will 
deduct the normal Jersey tax of 
4s in the £. The tru.st is of minor 
interest to British re.sidents, 
and because: the Channel Islands 
have few double taxation agree¬ 
ments with other countries, is 
mainly for residents of the islands. 

The high incomes from 
thc.se fixed-intere.st stocks makes 
them competitive with the net 
yield and capital growth com¬ 
bined available from equities. 
liivc.stirig in this trust removes the 
problems of management and 
occasional liquidation, which 
would be highly complicatied for 
a private investor, and the tiiist's 
charges are on the low side : 1^% 
initially and a year. 

With devaluation out of the 
way the fund has had a good 
reception. The remaining fear is 
that Britain w'ilJ drag the Channel 
Islands into the Eurojk^an 
(Oinmun market, which w'ould 
mean tax equalisation. F\en so, 
as this is a unit trust and its price 
is calculated on the asset value, 
there would be nothing lost by 
holding the units until then. 
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Parcantaga changa from : 


LONDON 

Equity buyers were suddenly 
petrified, and let the few sellers run 
prices down, but gilt-edged were 
firmer. 

N£W YORK 

Bulls were kept in check by tax 
sellers. 

HOLLAND 

Shares improved further. 



Dac, 

High 

Low 

A 

A 

A 

All- 


19 


weak 

month 

yaar 

tima 


t 



ago 

ago 

ago 

High 

London 

488.3 

620.9 

372.2 

- 3.3 

- 3.4 

+29.8 

- 8.1 

Naw York 881.4 

943.1 

789.4 

- 0.1 

+ 0.8 

+10.8 

-11.4 

franca 

97.4 

109.2 

82.9 

+ 2.0 

- 1.4 

- 1.6 

-47.8 

Qarmany 

89.7 

101.6 

69.0 

- 0.8 

+ 1.0 

+37.7 

-29.9 

Holland 

364.0 

364.0 

Z70.4 

+ 2.2 

-t- 4.3 

+33.9 

-17.9 

Italy 

61.7 

67.4 

56.2 

+ 0.7 

- 3.3 

- 9.7 

-47.1 

Canada 

166.3 

173.9 

149.6 



+13.0 

^ 4.4 

Balslum 

Australia 

•6.8 

440.8 

19.9 

473.8 

71.4 

380.7 

•f 0.6 
+ 2.1 

+ 0.9 
- 6.8 

+18.6 

+36.1 

-20.8 
- 7.1 

Swadan 

219.8 

849.6 

L606.3 

199.9 

“ 0.9 

- 4.4 

+10.7 

-18.0 

Japan 1,274.4 

L860.1 

+ 0.9 

- 0.6 

- 9.3 

-29,7 


« Stock PriG9t snd Yf§lds on p«gif 

t 2 St and 1262 
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s your 


iuslness Japan-oriented? 

IBJ: biggest of The Big Three. JBj, The Industrial Bank of japan, Is the biggest of 
the three banks licensed by law to extend long-term credit in Japan. IBj does long¬ 
term financing (more than any other bank) through (1) sale of its own Debentures 
(which account for 44% of all debentures issued);(2) dealing in securities as manag¬ 
ing underwriter for government-guaranteed bonds, and, as trustee for private cor¬ 
porations' bond floatation; (3) fund-raising overseas by financial advising and as 
guarantor for loans from foreign financial institutions. 

IBJ knows the way. Simply because IBJ is the leader in these three fields, IBJ has 
closer connections with every key Japanese business. These ties in turn have 
made IBJ's research the most trenchant and trusted In Japan. True, many 
Japanese banks give credit information on domestic business, conduct foreign ex¬ 
change operations, supply foreign loan and investment services: but IBJ knows how 
to do these things best. That is why, if you find yourself with japan-oriented busi¬ 
ness opportunities now that Japanese capital transaction liberalization is due, it 
pays to say IBJ. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office; M, 5-chome. Yaesu. Chuo-ku, Tokyo Cable Address: KOGIN TOKYO Telex: TK 2850 
London Office: Moor House, 119 London Wall, London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Ollice: Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 


I i oiiomisi 


New Subscription Rates 

When the cover price of The Economist wes 
Increased from 2/- to 2/6d in March, 1966 no 
alteration was made to the subscription prices at 
home or ovtrseas. Since then, costs have 
continued to rise and an increase in rates has now 
become necessary. 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US II 9.50 

1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in ail 
countries and is usually quicker by 
24/48 hours than the cheaper airfreioht 
eervtce. which is only available in the 
countries indicated below: 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £11.6.0 

Beigium £S.6.0 

Denmark ,, 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switxerland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none £8.11.0 

Malta tr tt 

North Amarioa 

USA 129.60 I3640 

Canada 429.60 139.40 

Mexico none Max. Pas. 420 

North Africa and Middle East 
Whole area £116.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


West Africa 
Whole area 
Nigeria 


Airmail 

£13.16.0 


East and Southern Africa end 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Far East and Paciffo Area 

Hongkong £13.16,0 

Burma non# £13 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Auatralia £14 

China 

Japan 

Ntw Zaaland 
Philippines » 

South and Contral Amarica 


Studont Rato 
Britain and 
Raat of World 


Tho Eeonomlot Quortorly 
Indox Surfaca 

Annual Subaerlptlon £1.0.0 

US 42.80 


THREE NATIONAL BANKS 
INCREASE THEIR CAPITAL 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 


At a maatinc hald on Dacambar 
13, 1967. tha Banks Control Com- 
miaaion approvad the proposition 
put forward by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Credit Lyonnais to raise 


its capital from 180 million to 300 
million francs and its reserves from 
90 million to 160 million franca by 
tha transfer of various reserve 
funds. 


SOCIETE GENERALE 


At e maetlnQ held on December 
13. 1967, the Benke Control Cem- 
miesion approved the plan put for¬ 
ward by the Board of Directors of 
the SOCIETE GENERALE to ineraaee 
its raeoureee. 

Its capital has been raised, pureV 
by the uee o.' reeerves, from 160 
million frence to 260 mllJicn franca. 

Additional funds, raised by free¬ 


ing reeerves end by drawing on the 
balence of proRte previoualy brought 
forward to the next account, have 
brought the reiervee up to 136 
miilior franca, or half the new share 
cepitel. 

Total private rsaoureaa, inoluding 
the balance brought forward, now 
comprises F 379.4i6,639.-. i growth 
of over 60 per cent. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 


Economlet Subfeerlpticn Dopcrtmcnt 

NjM Mercury House 81 Parringdon Stroot London EC4 Tolophoiio 01-tS0 6168 


In a maating hald on Oooambsr 
13, 1967, tho Banka Control Com- 
mieaion approved tha clauaat of tha 
Incraaaad capital and rasarvaa of 
tha BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS. 

Share capital has bean inereasad 
from 210,000,000 francs to 
326,000,000 francs by thh Incor^ 


poration of 116.000,000 franca drawn 
from the general reeervei. Afthr this 
deduction, the raetrvas mew stand 
at 162,000AX> franca. 

Tha private raeoureee of the 
BANQUE NATIONALE DE i PARIS 
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President Teru Hidaka of Yamaichi Securities Company, Ltd. reported 
following business results for its second fiscal period through last Sep* 
tcmber, at the general meeting of stockholders on November 30. 1967. 

The reviewed accounting period corresponded to the commemorative 
70th year of its business history. During this period, the company 
achieved commission revenue of some ¥14,500 million and recurring pro¬ 
fits of just above ¥4104iiillion» although the average daily turnover re¬ 
mained at 101 million shares. On the other hand, its financial position 
has improved, though slightly, by increasipg the internal reserve sizably 
through accumulation of the doubtful ^account reserve, the securities 
transaction liability reserve and others. As a result, net earnings reached 
about ¥31 million. 

By division, business performance for that period was as below. 

Stock Division 

Turnover of stocks totalled about 9,870 million shares, and commission 
revenue ¥7,800 million or so. The volume of stocks underwritten and 
offered reached 27,640 thousand shares, up 46% over the preceding an¬ 
nual period. 

Bond Division 

Transactions of issued bonds totalled about ¥852,200 million. On the 
other hand, the amount of new bonds underwritten stood at about 
¥128,300 million, up 11.7% over fiscal 1966, and that of bonds offered 
some ¥217,700 million, up 17.4%. 

Investment Trust Division 

Stock investment trusts offered of both closed and open-end types total¬ 
led some ¥30,800 million, while those repurchased reached some ¥52,- 
700 million. As for bond investment trusts, however, the amount offered 
totalled about ¥16,100 million, net increase in principal being Just above 
¥6,000 million over the preceding fiscal year. At the end of September, 
1967, the balance of principal of stock and bond investment trusts at 
Yamaichi Investment Trust Management Co., Ltd. totalled some 
¥160,400 million. 


BALANCI SHUT ^ 

(Aft of Soptomber 30, 1967) (Unit i Yon) 

Assets Capital aad Liabilities 

Total Afttels .... 113,668,255,706 fotol Liabitttlos.... 104,636,447,971 
Current Atftolt .. 95,332,421,543 Current Liabiiifios .. 88,834,614,857 

Fixed Aftsetft .... 18,289,526,621 Fixed Liobllltles .. 13,894,986,000 

Deferred Aftftetft.. 46,307,542 Allowancoft . 1,906,847,114 

Stockholders'Equity 9.031,807,735 

Capitol Stock .... 9,000,000,000 

Eorningft Brought 

Forword. 521,849 

Net Eorningft for 

Current Period .. 31,285,886 

Incoma Stotomont 

(October 1, 1966-'September 30, 1967) (Unit i Yen) 

Operotlng Revenues ..14,524,676,311 

Operoting Expenses .13,615,900,559 

Operating Profit. 908,775,752 

Non-operating Revenues . 3,068,874,517 

Non-operoting Expenses . 3,567,307,762 

Recurring Profit. 410,342,507 

Non-recurring Lois (Tronsferred to special 

oliowonces or reserves'etc.). 326,856,621 

8efore-tax Earnings . 83,485,886 

Provision for Income Toxes . 52,200,000 

Net Earnings . 31,285,886 

NOTES:- 

(1) Cost or market, whichever is lower, method wos opplied to ossess- 
ment of Investments in securities. 

(2) Accumulated depreciotions on tangible fixed assets totalled ¥l40,- 
086,459. 

Licenced Dealer in Securities 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO.. LTD. 

Underwriters. Distributors, Brokers A Dealers 
London Representative Office: 2/3 Philpot Lane, London. E.C.3 
Tel: 01-623-9091-2 Telex: LN262MI 
Head Office: Kabuto-cho. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: MONTONESCO TOKYO Telex; TK 2505 
YAMAICHI 8BCURITIBS CO. OF NBW YORK. INC. 
Ill Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006 Telex: NY-2357 


These securities having been placed with investors outside the United States, this announcement 

appears as a matter of record only. 

$7,000,000 

National Can Overseas Corporation 

a wholly owned subsidiary of National Can Corporation 

5|% Guaranteed Bonds due 1987 

Unconditionally guaranteed as to payment of principal 
and interest by and convertible at $38.50 per share 
on and after June 1, 1969 into the Common stock of 

nst National Can Corporation 


Bear, Stearns A Co. 


Singer A Friedlander 


December 7, 1967 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 

I 

DIRECT EXPORTS INCREASED 

RESOURCEFULNESS OF 1 HE VEHICLE, MOTOR CYCLE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES IN A 

DIFFICULT YEAR 


At thf Seventieth Annual 
General Meeting of Joseph Luras 
(Industries) Ltd., held in Birming¬ 
ham on 18th December, the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Bertram Waring, said in 
his statement to shareholders:— 

“ The formal Report of the 
Directors records the fact that Sir 
Sydney Barratt has retired from 
the Board. It is Sir Sydney’s wish 
to reduce his business commit¬ 
ments, but we are very sorry in¬ 
deed to lose his services. He has 
been a member since 1959 and we 
have greatly valued the wise coun¬ 
sel he has been able to give us 
during these years. We welcome in 
his place Mr K. S. F. Corley who 
has been wi^h the Company for 
forty years, during which time he 
has held the most senior positions 
of executive responsibility. From 
the list of Directors it will be seen 
that Mr F. Gamer has taken over 
the office of Managing Director 
and will also act as Deputy 
Chairman. Mr K. S. F. Corley, 
Mr N. G. Lancaster and Mr 
J. W. Bankes are appointed as 
Vice-Chairmen. 


THE YEAR'S ACCOUNTS 

It will be seen from the Consoli¬ 
dated Profit and Loss Account that 
the profit before tax for the year to 
31st July 1967 is £10,037,000 
compared with £10,728,000 in the 
previous year. After providing for 
taxation, exceptional items and 
profits attributable to minority in¬ 
terests, the profit for the year is 
£4,651,000, a reduction of 
£552,000 on the previous year. 
The Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend on the 
Ordinary shares and on the 
Redeemable Preference shares of 
is. 2d. a share, which, with the 
interim dividend of 6d. a share 
already paid, makes a total for 
the year of is. 8d. a share, less 
tax, the same as last year. They 
also recommend that £150,000, 
as last year, be allocated to Em¬ 
ployees' Funds. 

The charge for depreciation this 
year shows a reduction of almost 
£1 million compared with the ex¬ 
ceptionally hiii^ charge last year 
when accelerated depreciation was 
applied to plant and equipment in 
thdTDevelopment Areas. Moreover, 
thi^ Accounts reflect the benefit of 
tHe $el<^iv||y^wmp]oyment Tax 


rebates which were introduced in 
September 1966, and for which 
almo.st all our principal estab¬ 
lishments in the United Kingdom 
have qualified. The fall in Group 
trading profit on a basis directly 
comparable with last year reflects 
the very considerable difficulties 
experiem ed by the Motor Indiistry 
as a whole, which was the main 
reason for the reduction of 
£3,200,000 in Group sales to 
£184,700,000. This fall would 
have been much sharper if we had 
not succeeded in achieving a fur¬ 
ther increase in direct exports and 
in sales by our overseas factories. 
The Consolidated Accounts this 
year include the results of a part¬ 
nership business in South America 
for the first time. 


INDUSTRY DISLOCATED BY 
RESTRICTIONS 

The year to 31st July 1967, 
covered by the Accounts, opened 
under the immediate impact of the 
Government restrictions announced 
on 20th July 1966. These took 
ciTect with increasing severity dur¬ 
ing the autumn and winter months, 
resulting in a most serious setback 
to the Motor Industry. At a time 
when a renewal of expansion was 
planned and expected, the demand 
in the home market fell away 
abruptly, causing sevens disloca¬ 
tion throughout the Industry. The 
overall result for the year was that 
only 2,100,000 vehicles were pro¬ 
duced, which was a reduction of 
i2i% or 300,000 vehicles as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. 
Hcmie sales of new cars fell by 
16% to less than a million, the 
lowest level for four years, and 
commercial vehicles were even 
more severely affected, falling by 
a.s much as a fifth. While these 
home sales were the principal tar¬ 
get and victim of the Government 
restrictions, exports also were 
affected by other causes including 
strikes and industrial unrest. At 
the same time there was some 
weakening of overseas markets. 
Motor car exports fell by 7% to 
approximately 550,000, but the ex¬ 
ports of commercial vehicles 
showed a slight increase. Agricul¬ 
tural tractors also had a difficult 
year with output falling by 13%, 
due in part to credit restrictions 
in this country, but mainly to per¬ 


sistent weaknesses in overseas mar¬ 
kets which take at least two-thirds 
of all British tractor production. 

Associated with the heavy Com¬ 
mercial Vehicle and Tractor Indus¬ 
tries, and their longstanding 
successes in world markets, is the 
British Diesel Engine Industry 
which is still the largest in the 
world, producing as much as a 
third of the western world’s output 
of diesel power units. Our subsi¬ 
diary company, C.A.V., is the 
world’s largest producer of fuel 
injection equipment for diesel 
engines and has made a full con¬ 
tribution to the success of this 
Industry and its outstanding export 
record. 


EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
MOTOR AND MOTOR CYCLE 
INDUSTRIES 

In total, the Motor Industry’s 
export achievement for the year 
of 850,000 vehicles of all types, 
*>nly 5% below the previous year, 
reflects the highest credit on the 
Manufacturers’ resource and deter¬ 
mination under conditions of ex¬ 
ceptional difficulty. The Industry’s 
total export earnings fur the year 
amounted to as much as £800 
million, representing nearly a sixth 
of the national total, and were 
achieved in spite of a general econ¬ 
omic recession in many of the 
leading overseas markets as well as 
stiffer competition from Continen¬ 
tal and Japanese manufacturers. 
Above all, the severe deflationary 
policy in this country disorganised 
and undermined the home market, 
the firmness of which is an indis¬ 
pensable basis for competitive ex¬ 
porting. 

The Motor Cycle Manufacturers 
were particularly successful in a 
difficult year, and raised their 
overseas sales by 30%. They ex¬ 
ported as much as two-thirds of 
their output. The U.S.A. continues 
to l^e the leading market for this 
business, which is gained in the 
face of intensifying competition 
from the Japanese. 


UNCERTAINTY IN BRltlSH 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

The British Aircraft Industry 
has continued to be afflicted by 
uncertainty as to the Government's 


intentions. Three years ago three 
major British aviation projects 
were cancelled—the TSR.2 tactical 
strike reconnaissance plane, the 
P. 1154 supersonic fighter and the 
HS.681 freighter—which ranked 
with the most technically advanced 
in the world. Since then there has 
been no statement of national air¬ 
craft policy, neither is there any 
' confidence that such a statement, 
whenever it may be announced, 
will assign a proper role to this 
vital Industry. The only certainty 
is that without an active and for¬ 
ward-looking Aircraft Industry, 
constantly opening up new areas of 
scientific and engineering know¬ 
ledge, there will be a loss of tech¬ 
nological stimulus throughout the 
whole of British industry. The 
Lucas Cas Turbine Company has 
been kept busy supplying fuel 
systems to the Aero Engine Manu¬ 
facturers who have displayed ex¬ 
ceptional energy and determination 
in seeking overseas business, some¬ 
times by consortium arrangements^ 
On the other hand our aircraft 
electrical company, Rotax, has 
already felt the effects of diminish¬ 
ing demand from the Aircraft 
Manufacturers. This situation has 
been anticipated, and new activi¬ 
ties outside the Aircraft Industry 
in the field of precision engineering 
are already established and the 
prospects for further expansion of 
these are encouraging. Our busi¬ 
ness in Industrial Hydraulics 
which as mentioned in previous 
reports has been developed from 
our experience with fuel pumps 
for gas turbine engines, continues 
to make good progress and the 
range of equipment is being sub¬ 
stantially increased. 


PROGRESS OF VENTURES 
OVERSEAS 

It is satisfying to record a further 
increase of 10% in our Direct 
Export business, which is now in 
excess of £25 million a year. Tota) 
overseas sales of Lucas products,, 
including sales by our overseas 
factories and the very substantial 
value of equipment fitted in this 
country to motor vehicles and air^ 
craft sold abroad, is estimated at 
approximately £80 million for the 
year, which is approaching hall 
the Group turnover. The oversea! 
factories, have had tp contend iii 
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varying degrees with difficulties 
similar to those experienced in this 
country. Nonetheless useful progress 
has been made, including the ex¬ 
pansion of the range of products 
at a number of factories, and 
overall both the turnover and the 
results have improved. 

In France our two manufactur¬ 
ing partnerships have achieved 
satisfactory results. Roto-Diesel has 
consolidated its position as the 
principal French supplier of fuel 
injection equipment, while the 
electrical equipment business, 
Ducellier et Cie, has retained its 
full share of the available business 
and in spite of intense competition 
has earned a satisfactory margin of 
profit. Also in the Common Market 
we have a wholly-owned brake 
factory in Germany where a patent 
dispute, which restricted our 
activities for several years, has now 
been brought to a conclusion. To 
meet substantial orders which have 
been received from French vehicle 
manufacturers, an additional brake 
factory is now being set up in 
France. In Spain our small partner¬ 
ship business making diesel engine 
pumps continues to make excellent 
progress. 

The Indian economy has been 
passing thmugh a difficult period 
which has inevitably affected their 
vehicle industry, particularly as 
regards the output of commercial 
vehicles. In these circumstances 
our two Indian partnership con¬ 
cerns making electrital equipment 
and brakes have done well to 
improve their levels of profitability. 
In Australia then* has been some 
recovery since last year in the 
industrial economy but the result¬ 
ant modest benefit to the vehicle 
industry has been offset by 
growing competition from Japan. 
Conditions in Australia remain 
extremely difficult and the 
overall return from (mr oper¬ 
ations is disappointing. The 
South American terrhories in which 
wc operate have also been under¬ 
going economic difficulties. In the 
Argentine we have sold our half 
share in Tem-Lucas, the brake 
manufacturing business, on satis- 
fadory terms, and have increased 
to two-thirds our share in the 
electrical equipment business of 
Martin Amato y Cia. This is one 
of two large producers in South 
America of electrical equipment for 
motor vehicles, and in spite of 
continuing difficulties in the in¬ 
dustry this business continues to 
be profitable and offers good pros¬ 
pects of becoming more so in the 
years ahead, firiusil also has ex¬ 
perienced acute difficulties caus¬ 
ing the most severe fluctuations 
in demand for vehicle equip¬ 
ment, and uneconpitiic y^rking 
in the case of our small 
factory. A new partnership enter¬ 
prise, for the manufactum of 
C.A.V. diesel equipment, his 
been opened during the year in 
Mexico. 

We have ten overseas battery 
factories around the world, five 
wholly-ownod and flve ^rtnenhip 


concerns, and these are all making 
satisfactory headway. In Canada 
our aircraft equipment factory has 
made progress both with gas tur¬ 
bine devices specially designed for 
the United States aero-engine 
market and with hydraulic 
mechanisms for a wide range of 
applications. It will be recalled 
that following the Clnadian 
Government’s withdrawll from air¬ 
craft production this business hod 
to re-constitutc itself almost in 
entirely, and ite skills and facilities 
have been directed into a new 
range of products. 

The combined turnover of the 
overseas factories, including part¬ 
nership concerns, is now in excess 
of £35 million a year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT : NEW AND IMPROVED 
PRODUCTS AND PRODUC¬ 
TIVITY 

Throughout the year the Com¬ 
pany has continued to improve 
manufacturing processes and to 
devote substantial resources to re¬ 
search and development. The 
entire range of the Group's pro¬ 
ducts is subject to a continuous 
process of scientific examination to 
improve both quality and perfom- 
ance, and at the same time to 
reduce the costs. Coupled with a 
constant striving towards improved 
productivity, these measures have 
enabled us over the years to off.set 
the continual increases in costs 
brought about by rises in wage 
rates and other causes. Neverthe¬ 
less this task becomes harder each 
year, and any further increase in 
costs, for any reason whatsoever, is 
bound to result in higher selling 
prices. 

Particular attention has been 
given by our engineers to a new 
range of alternators for use in the 
popular sizes of motor cars. In¬ 
corporating a built-in micro-circuit 
regulator, and associated with a 
new design of rectifier, these rep¬ 
resent a technical advance on any 
other types now in production. We 
have also developed a new design 
of pre-engaged starter for light 
and medium sized cars which is 
just reaching the production stage. 
It is gratifying to report that the 
Lucas petrol injection system, 
which has hitherto been used suc¬ 
cessfully on Grand Prix racing 
cars, has now been specified as 
standard equipment on a new 
British sports car. The trend is 
towards an increasing use of elec¬ 
tronic and other advanced devices 
on motor vehicles, and the, Com¬ 
pany is well placed to maintain 
its position in the forefront of these 
developments as a result of work 
which is already carried on in our 
laboratories and factories. 

Other recent developments 
which are now in production in¬ 
clude a small gas turbine engine 
which provides both the starting 
mpehanUm and auxiliary poMfer 
for vertical take-off aircraft; a 


new range of fog and longe-range 
lamps making use for the first time 
of a quartz-halogen light source 
in a glass sealed beam unit ; and, 
in conjunction with the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital in Birmingham, 
kidney machines and heart pace¬ 
makers which have the approval 
of the National Health authorities. 
It-is also wqrthy of note that the 
new Cunarder, Elizabeth II, 

yrill be fitted with Lucas oil burners 
and registers^ as will the new fleet 
of container ships now under con¬ 
struction for the Alfred Holt line. 

During the year the Company 
was honoured by the conferment 
of the Queen’s Award for Tech¬ 
nological Innovation on high vol¬ 
tage transistors and thermo-start 
devices for diesel engines. This 
follows the Queen's Award in the 
previous year for Export Achieve¬ 
ment and provides a renewed 
source of pride and encouragement 
to all. 


NEED FOR CONTROL OF 
UNOFFICIAL STRIKES 

Since the i960 Report 1 have 
thought it proper to comment each 
year on the necessity for the 
Government of the day to take 
steps to introduce more effective 
means of controlling unofficial 
strike action, in which agreements 
are flouted and employers and 
trade union officials are ignored by 
those who pursue higher wages at 
the expense not only of employers 
but also at the expense of their 
Country and fellow men. Recent 
strikes have shown how damaging 
unofficial strike action can be. 

The standstill period followed 
by the period of severe restraint, 
had considerable success in holding 
prices and incomes relatively 
stable ; the Government has now 
established criteria by which to 
judge whether wage increases are 
justified, but the future still looks 
doubtful in the absence of any 
positive means of supporting those 
employers and trade unions who 
are trying to make a voluntary 
system of restraint operate. The 
Royal Commission on the Trade 
Unions and Employers' Associ¬ 
ations is expected to produce its 
recommendations in the near 
future, and it is hoped that these 
will prove to be positive in their 
terms, for it will be a disaster if 
the opportunity is allowed to pass 
without clear legislation emerging 
which will provide for arbitration 
or recourse strong enough to act 
as an effective check on those who 
break the rules. 


POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES 
OF DEVALCATION 

This Annual Report went to 
press on the Monday following the 
announcement of devaluation when 
it was impossible to assess com¬ 
prehensively the full effect this 
might have on the current year's 


working. Suffice it to say that the 
measures of credit restriction 
aicompanying devaluation art- 
aimed at limiting the rising sales 
of cars on the luiinr market. It is 
extremely unlikely that exports 
can be raised sufficiently quickly 
above their present level so as to 
offset any reduction that may arise 
in the immediate future as a result 
of the restrictions imposed on the 
home market. The Motor Industry 
has always demonstrated that one¬ 
way of raising efficiency and keep¬ 
ing unit costs down is by steadily 
increasing the volume of produc¬ 
tion. Past reiords show that ex¬ 
ports of cars rise when home sales 
rise, and fall when home sales fall. 

Opportunities are t onstantly 
diminishing for exports to many 
countries where loial vehicle in¬ 
dustries are becoming more fully 
established, as for instance in 
Australia, South Africa and South 
America, while in every market the 
<onsiderablc expansion of exports 
by the Japanese motor industry is 
becoming increasingly felt. The 
tariff barriers surrounding the 
European Common Market are 
most severe, but this area has with¬ 
out doubt the greatest expansion 
potential of any comparable area 
for at least the next decade, so that 
the present proposals for Britain's 
entry are of real concern. Whatever 
the outcome of these in the imme¬ 
diate future, the logic of a single 
Western European trading com¬ 
munity is likely to prove irresistible 
in the long term. Meanwhile each 
year that passes with Britain still 
excluded enables the Continental 
manufacturers to improve their 
relative position and the British 
manufacturers’ competitive 
strength is correspondingly affec¬ 
ted. 

At home there is undoubtedly 
a pent-up demand for new cars. 
One visible illustration of this 
was the attendance at the Earls 
Court Motor Show where 60,000 
more people paid for entry this 
year compared with last year. Only 
when stringency and restrictions 
can be removed can we expect a 
return to full volume working and 
efficiency in the Industry. 


EMPLOYEES’ RESPONSE IN 
NATIONAL Q.R.Y. 

In expressing their sincere ap¬ 
preciation and thanks to more 
than 63,000 staff and workpeople 
throughout the Organisation, at 
home and abroad, the Directors 
have pleasure in paying special 
tribute to jthe enthusiastic response 
at all levels to the National 
Quality and Reliability Year. This 
followed an unprecedented re¬ 
sponse in an earlier year to our 
own Lucas Quality ,and Reliability 
Gampai^, and is an indication of 
what can be achieved in the sphere 
of industrial co-operation.” 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted and the recommended 
appropriations agreed. 
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NumflH lAwaw 

Improved position, 
changing conditions and 
current developments. 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
was held in Leads on the 14th December,1967. 

The following are extracts from the Reports 
and Statements on the Accounts for the period 
to 30th June, 1967. 

The Queen's Award to Industry 1967 was 
presented to Fairbairn Lawson Limited on 
behalf of Her Majesty The Queen by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding, the Earl of 
Scarbrough, K.G.. P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
G.C.V.O.. on the 2nd of June. 1967. 

This outstanding event was in recognition 
of the export achievement of the Fairbairn 
Lawson Textile Machinery Company Limited. 

Directors' Report 

The accounting date, for administrative reas¬ 
ons, has been changed to 30th June and 
the present report covers a period 
of fifteen months. 

The Group Profit and Loss 
Account shows a profit, after all 
charges and interest, of £126,936 
as against a profit of £76,340 in 
the previous twelve months. 

No provision is required for 
United Kingdom Corporation Tax. 

The Company, as promised 
during the factory reorganisation, 
paid dividends in each of the last 
two years of 10%; in fact that 
rate has been paid for four years. 

The directors recommend a 
dividend for the period of 10%, less tax, 
payable on the 28th December, 1967 to all 
shareholders on the register on the 4th 
December, 1967. 

The manufacturing carried on by the group 
is wholly in engineering: textile machinery for 
jute and kindred fibres, machinery for weaving 
plastic tapes, sheet metal construction for the 
company and for sale, including the Flexiform 
system of office record storage and filing, 
provision of heavy gear boxes and gear cut¬ 
ting for the company and outside customers: 
all this manufacturing is integrated in one 
factory. 

The Chairman's last report of the 17th 
March indicated that the company had sub¬ 
stantial orders for textile machinery of the 
traditional type at stable prices. These will keep 
the works busy for the greater part of the 
present financial year. However, the majority 




of these orders have originated in Pakistan 
and circumstances there indicate lower order¬ 
ing levels in the future and an increase in 
indigenous manufacturing to preserve foreign 
currency. Your Company has an interest in the 
manufacturing of Looms in Pakistan. Your 
Company has also lately seen some increase 
in competition from foreign sources due in the 
main to the availability of foreign loan finance 
and barter agreements. 

The Company has made considerable head¬ 
way in the development of new engineering 
products to meet this trade cycle in traditional 
machinery, particularly with machinery for 
weaving polypropylene and similar tapes and 
additional ranges in the sheet metal side of 
the business. 

The trends indicated above will inevitably 
cause changes in production in 
the Leeds works. The directors 
have closed the non-profitable 
foundry. This step and others 
being taken will permit reductions 
in the factory and administrative 
expenses. 

As regards the future, there 
would not seem to bo any antici¬ 
pated fall in profits for the ensuing 
six months and the financial 
position will be easier. A further 
report will be issued in six months' 
time. 

Chairman's Statement 
New conditions are now arising and prepara¬ 
tions were commenced in good time to meet 
the changing circumstances. 

It is obvious that new and younger man¬ 
agement teams, which the Company has been 
developing, should now take over, and some 
alterations have taken place. I shall retire, as 
arranged with the Board, before the next 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Chairman stated, at the meeting, that 
the Directors' Report was prepared before the 
announcement of the devaluation of Sterling 
and the associated measures. It Is too early to 
make any realistic assessment of the impact 
of these measures on trading for the year to 
30th June, 1968. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, the 
dividend declared and the retiring Directors 
re-elacfad. 



THE QUEEN S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRv 

196 7 


THE 

LONDON SCOTTISH 
AMERICAN TRUST 
LIMITED 

The Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of The London Scottish 
American Trust Limited will be 
held on January 17, 1968, in 

I,nndon, Mr Ion H. T. Gamett- 
Orme (the Chairman) will preside. 

'The following is an extract from 
the Directors’ Report : 

Although gross income for the 
year declined, mainly due to the 
reduction in Double Taxation 
Relief, the recommended total 
Ordinary dividend for the year of 
13 per cent is the same as last 
year. This would mean the distri¬ 
bution of 85i per cent of available 
revenue as compared with 81 per 
cent. Next year, although we shall 
no longer have the benefit of the 
transitional relief afforded by the 
1965 Finance Act our estimates 
indicate that the current dividend 
should still be covered by earnings. 

In terms of income, the past 
year was a satisfactory one and in 
excess of our Expectations. 

Compared with the rises in both 
New York and London indices, the 
increase in our Permanent Funds 
is less than might have been 
expected, principally due to the 
fact that our holdings of United 
States Banks and Utilities, which 
form the solid foundation of our 
American list, did not share in the 
general ebullience of the New York 
market. 

During the year, Mr Charles 
Cook, Secretary from 1934 to 
■957f A director from 1951, 
retired, having reached the age of 
70. He carried the full responsi¬ 
bility for the Trust during the war, 
a^nd we shall miss not only his 
measured judgment, his perception 
and solid sense of values, but also 
his cheerful companionship. 

The estimated amount of net 
Capital Gains for the > year is 
£48,141. Together past 

accumulations, this would, permit 
an apportionment to sHmholders 
of approximately 2d. per share, 
and if agreement can be reached 
with the Inland Revenue in time, 
warrants will be sent out with the 
Anal dividend. 
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BIRMW 

QUAUASr 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Birmid Qualcast Limited was held 
on December 20th at Birmingham, 
The Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Eaeiter, K.G.M.G., the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated address for the year 
ended July 31, 1967: 

The trading surplus of the en¬ 
larged Group at £9,950,666 
exceeded the combined results of 
the two separate groups as they 
existed last year. Slightly better 
combined 6gures also follow in 
profits before tax at £7,269,511 
while the net results of your com¬ 
pany at £2,833,984 show an im¬ 
provement of £235,874 over those 
of the previous year. 

The Directors propose a final 
dividend of per cent less In¬ 
come Tax on the increased capital, 
makin,g a total for the year of 16 
per cent less Income Tax. This is 
I per cent more than last year 
and the forecast given in March 
last. 

Merger: The outstanding event 
of the year was, of course, the 


merger of the Birmid Industries 
and Qualcast Groups. Your 
Directors are now more than ever 
convinced that the arrangement 
was a wise one. 

Once more the Qualcast Group 
improved its turnover, the 
number of Lawn mower units sold, 
namely 1,336,000, showing an in¬ 
crease of the order of 6 per cent 
over the previous yearns figure. 

Exports: The Group’s Direct 
Export sales, equivalent to 7^ per 
cent of Group turnover, while in 
itself a substantial sum, by no 
iheans represents the Group’s total 
contribution to the export drive as 
we are very large suppliers to the 
principal exporting industries and 
it is probable that from one-third 
to one-half of all our products find 
their way directly or indirectly 
into markets overseas. 

Prospects: I can only say that 
if the Government will fulfil its 
many promises to provide a stable 
economy and, in particular, I 
believe it is important that this 
should be within the framework of 
the Common Market, we for our 
part have no doubt of our ability 
to compete and continue to ex¬ 
pand our markets in all sections 
of our business. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 



United City Merchants 


Annua! Genera! Meeting 
Chairman Mr £ C. Sosnow 



Group profits before taxation 
in<Teascd again and amount to 
£37a.r)74 (1966 £314,089). 

The Chairman, Mr E. C. 
Sosnow, is confident that 
barring unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances profitability 
will be maintained. It is the 
Directors’ intention to repeat 
next year the ordinary dividend 
at 20 per cent, on the capital as 
increased by the 1 : 20 capital¬ 
isation issue. 

Some of the Group's 
world-wide international 
ac tivities in the field of 
export and import, con¬ 
firming and shipping, include 
such products as engineering, 
automotive vehii'les and <'ompo- 
nents, timber, hides, jute, rubber, 
minerals, fruit juices, essential 
oils, animal by-products, etcetera. 




Arwcord year for 
LECDS PERMANENT 
Building Sodety 

KSEISUPOeai'/JIUSIVEMI 


In preaentlqg the Directors* Report and Accounts at the 
11M Amninl. Meeting of the miety, heM in Leeds on 
18th December, the President, Brigadier J. Noel Tetley, 
D.S.O., T.D., D.L., LL.D., said: 

It has been an extremely good year - in fact a record year 
in the Society’s history. 

Receipts from investors for the year totalled £ 109 , 382 , 000 , 
as compared with just over £90 million in the previous 
year. Withdrawals amounted to £ 61 , 598 , 000 , and 
investors' total balances increased by £ 60 , 411,000 to 
£ 341 , 454 , 000 , held in 371,196 individual accounts. 

RECOBD MORTOAGC LENOINQ 

We have lent during the year the record sum of 
£ 81 , 185,000 in 27,778 neW mortgages, ns against £ 69 ^ 
million in the previous year. 

Total mortgage balances increased by £ 49 , 795,000 to 
£ 298 , 662,000 in respect of 148,861 mortgages. 

LIQUIDITY AND RESERVES 

The Society’s total assets have increased by £ 62 , 919,000 to 
£ 361 , 720 , 000 , a growth of over 21 %. Total membership 
has gone up by over 53,000 ,and we now have more than 
520,000 investors and borrowers. 

Liquid assets, in the form of cash and trustee investments 
stood at the year-end at £ 59 , 088 , 000 , or 16 * 34 % of total 
assets. 

Total reserves; including an amount set aside for future 
taxation, now amount to £ 16 , 917 , 000 , or 4 - 68 % of total 
assets - u ratio substantially in excess of the minimum 
statutory requirement. 

An independent Committee, appointed by the Building 
Societies Association to inquire into reserves and liquidity, 
has recently made certain recommendations as to mini¬ 
mum reserves which it considers should be held, as a 
qualification for trustee status, by societies classified 
according to size. As to whether those recommendations, 
which diner from the present statutory requirements, are 
adopted is entirely a matter Tor decision by the Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the Building Societies Associa¬ 
tion. 1 do not, therefore, propose to make any comment 
on them. 

1 would, however, like to quote from the Report, as 
follows: 

"//I the last resort the decision as to what constitute the 
riftht reserves for any society must rest with the manage- 
ment of that society in the light of its particular circum¬ 
stances. In reaching this decision, however, the manage¬ 
ment has to hear in mind that it is not sufiicient for the 
reserves to he right in their own /udgment. hut they must he 
accepted as right hy depositors, investors and their advisers, 
including the financial press. This question of confidence is 
of the greatest importance.” 

This statement, which we heartily endorse, echoes our 
own views. This Society has a level of reserves which, we 
are sure, gives confidence to our investors; we fully 
intend to maintain that confidence. 

BRANCH AND AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 

During the year we have increased the number of our 
branches to 69 by opening new offices in Erdington 
(Birmingham). High Holborn. Ipswich, Poole, Swindon 
and Warrington. We have also acquired sites in a number 
of other important centres for the establishment of further 
branches. 

MANAGEMENT 

Continued rapid growth on the scale the Society has been 
achieving has, or course, meant increases in the number 
of our staff and expansion in our administrative organisa- . 
tion. Nevertheless, we have reduced our management 
expen.ses ratio from IO/ 81 d in the previous year to 10/ 3 d 
per £100 of assets in the year under review. 

All our staff, both at headquarters and the branches, 
have responded magnificently to the exceptional demands 
made on them during the year, and 1 pay tribute to their 
unstinting contribution to the success we have achieved, 
and to the loyalty and support of ouf many agents. 

As to the immediate future, it could hardly be expected 
that building societies could remain entirely unaffected by 
the exceptional measures the Government has recently 
had to introduce, but the vast majority of our investors 
appear to think, as we do, that a gross return of very 
nearly 7 j % for a safe and straightforward investment still 
maintains its attraction, especially in the uncertain 
conditions now prevailing. 


LEEDS PESMANENT BUILDINQ SOCIETY 

One of the Big Five’ ^ Frmanent House, The Headrow. Leeds 1 
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HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 

ACTIVITIES ANP PROSPECTS REVIEWED 


The 65th annual general meeting of Heenan 
Group Limited was held on December at 
Worrefter, Mr Charles L. Htll (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is a summary o| his circulated 
statement: 

The Group net profitj before taxation^ of £340,892, 
compares with £308,543 last year. After deducting 
taxation of £150,471 the net profit of the Group is 
£190,421 compared with £219,184 in 1966, when 
there was relief of £34,056 for Investment Allow¬ 
ances which were discontinued in January, 1966. 

Your •directors recommend a total dividend of 
7 1 % compared with 13 Vo last year. As forecast at the 
time of the issue of the Interim Report, the proht 
rate for the first half of the year has not been 
maintained and no early improvement in profit 
margins can be foreseen in the present highly com¬ 
petitive world markets. 

The balance of Group orders at the year end of 
£6,700,000 against £6,500,000 at the same time 
last year is not unsatisfactory under existing trading 
conditions, but a substantial part of the wprk in 
hand ermsists of site building work which is sub¬ 
contracted and a number of contracts are not due 
for completion until 1969. There has been a con¬ 
traction in orders for the standard engineering, 
products and with the demand pattern also chang¬ 
ing, there is an uneven distribution of work for the 
production shops. 

The turndown in orders for standard products 
coincided with the completion of expansionary pro¬ 
jects and whilst, in the present circumstances, the 
full potential output cannot be achieved, the sub¬ 
sidiary Companies concerned are now geared to pro¬ 


duce at a higher ilevel when trading conditions 
improve. 

REVIEW OF COMPANIES 

Heenan 8 l Fronde Ltd. In the Specialities Division 
orders received were 2% down overall on the pre¬ 
vious year, but the fall was much more marked in 
the main product groups. Direct and indirect exports 
accounted for about 50% of sales. The Municipal 
Engineering Division received a number of important 
contracts during the year. 

Fielding & Platt Ltd. This subsidiary i.s particu¬ 
larly sensitive to the capital investment climate and 
despite considerable and expensive tendering effort, 
resulting orders have been and continue to be, slow 
to mature. 

Court Works Ltd. This subsidiary achieved a 
record turnover. Profits, however, were depressed by 
the intense competition in the foundry trade. 

Armstrong, Stevens & Son, Ltd. There is a good 
order book but owing to extended deliveries through¬ 
put has been curtailed and profits are at a lower level 
than last year. 

Morton Machine Go. Ltd. had a successful year’s 
trading. A much higher proportion of mixing 
machinery has been exported this year than in the 
past. 

IWEL Engineering Ltd. Orders received and trad¬ 
ing profit both show encouraging increases. Orders 
in hand are higher and it is anticipated that trading 
in 1968 will continue on a profitable basis. 

Freeman, Taylor Machines Ltd. has had to contend 
with a falling demand from a contracting market. 
Efforts to penetrate into other markets have been 
successful. 

The City Sheet Metal Works Ltd. has made a small 
profit on a reduced output. 

The report was adopted. 


COLOGNE REINSURANCE COMPANY 

(Kolnische Riickversicherungs-Gesellschaft) 

COLOGNE 

Established in 1846 


Balance Sheet as at December 31st, 1966 (Summary) 


Afisetv 

Uncalled Capital . 


DM 

3.000.000.— 

Frvebold Propertlwi . 


9.232.690,31 

Mortgages. 


2.256.441.75 

Loans and Debentures. 


49.720.700,39 

Equalization Bonds . 


0.126.644,29 

Share Holdings . 


17.310.287,48 

Bccurltlos . 


124.993.575.27 

Claims against Companies 
AMociatee Companies. 

with 

150.252.277,59 

Claims a R a 1 n a 1 Companies 
Assoctatea Companus. 

not 

219.857.038,87 

Ca-Hti in hand. Credit Balances 
Banks and Post Olfioe. 

with 

77.073,81 

Cash on depoeit and on current accounts 

14.445.450.60 

Interest and Rent accrued 


1.946.666,74 

Inventory . . 


1.— 

Other Aesets and Deferred Items 


184.352,73 


Liabilities 

Capital Subecrlbed . 

statutory Keeerve. 

Free Reserve . 

%>eclal Reserves . 

Value Adjuetmenta . 

I^yiicy and Annuity Reserves for own 

Account . 

Unearned premium for own ajocoimt ... 
Reserve for outatondlng claims for own 

account . . 

Other Reserves . 

Ltaiblllties a x a 1 n e t Companies with 

Associates Companies. 

UahlUties against Oosnpanlee not 

Associates Companies. 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Items ... 
Net Profit. 


602.421.090,92 


Xn 1966, The Gross Promlum Income 
under the varloue Branches resulted in 
the (following amounts : 

Life. 

Accidents, Third Party, Motor. 

Marine . 

Fire, Hall and General. 


83.202.836.71 

147.827.360,48 

19.779.709.86 

61.123.149.87 


311.934.066,92 


DIftrIbnCion of Profit : 
SharehoMers’ dividend ... 

Dlreetort’ fees . 

Balance carried forward ... 


DM 

16.000.000,— 

3.720.000.— 

7.000.000,— 

1.689.426.45 

1.382.386,78 

239.398.559,— 

74.302.764,52 

161.649.797,— 

7,390.440,44 

1.302.068,33 

86.245.338,56 

480.006.05 

1.853.234,70 


602.421.990.02 


1.560.000,— 

120 . 000 ,— 

178.234,70 


1.863.284,70 


The Company’s Capital and Reserves as at Decem'ber 8lst', 1966 amount to DM504.000.000,—. 
For 1966, a Dividend of 12% will be dutrlfbuted on the share caipM«Ll of DMI3.000.000,—. 
complete Balance Sheet has been pubUahed in the " Buadcsaiueiicar.” 


DICTOGRAPH 

TELEPHONES 

A VERY SATISFACTORY 
RESULT 

In his circulated statement to 
shareholders, Mr G. D. N. La 
Niece said: — 

1 think the results are very satis¬ 
factory. Our investment in rental 
installations during the year again 
did not call for any borrowing, 
although the total was £338,348. 
Consolidated Group Profits l^efore 
taxation amount to £484,220 
(£446,763) and after taxation to 
£294,804 (£278,914). 

Our well-known products have 
all enjoyed substantial sales during 
the year, particularly the Dicto¬ 
graph Loudspeaking Intercommu¬ 
nicating System. For some yoars we 
have been marketing a very .reliable 
“ dual loud-speaking ” or ** loud to 
loud ” sy.stcm, which means that 
loudspeakers can be used at botli 
ends of the conversation, and we 
believe it will soon be better still 
when we introduce a new Mas¬ 
ter Station. We have made con¬ 
siderable sales of Loudspeaker 
Systems for Staff Location and 
Clock Systems for Time Control. 
Potket Paging Systems have been 
popular and the sale of Fire Alarm 
Systems has increased considerably. 
Prospects ; We have had about 
as much work as we could deal 
with since the date of the Accounts, 
and this satisfactory state of affairs 
continues at the present time. 

I'he report was adoptc'd and a 
total dividend of 25% (same) was 
approved. 

LEETHEMS 

(TWILFIT) 

The 39th Annual General 
Meeting of Lecthems (Twilfit) 
Limited was held on December 
18th at Portsmouth, Mr J. £. 
Williams, F.C.A. (the Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated review. 

It was apparent earl>^ on to the 
Board that our sales together 

with the sales of the industry as 
a whole were bound to fall. Wc 
have, therefore, spent the past year 
concentrating on the reorganising 
of the Company’s business. The 
premises occupied by the Printing 
Works have been sold and the 

whole of the activities of that sub¬ 
sidiary have been accommodated in 
the main Portsmouth factory. Two 
small factories, which were un- 
econpmic, were clo&ed 'and the 
whole of this production trans¬ 

ferred into the remaining ^factories. 

The advertising of the Group 
has been directed towards the pro¬ 
motion of fashion merchandise in 
which field the future of the 

industry lies. This is already pi^- 
viding gratifying results. 

The trading reiid't for the year 
amounts to £8,485 after tax. 

Since June 30,' 1987, sales 

have been increased and the out¬ 
look appears to be promising. The 
report was adopted and a total 
dividend of 16% (same) approved. 
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JOHN SMITirS TADCASTER BREWERY 

cwiniY iniia - 

SALIENT FEATURES FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 

TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AT TADCASTER 
ON 19th DECEMBER 

MR W. H. D. RILEY-SMITH reported 

★ Profits, for year to 1st October. 1967, before taxation 
£3,102,986—up by £92,140 in the face of increased costs 
and economic conditions. The charge for taxation of 
£l 304»344—^up by £100,605. 

"k Beer Sales increased partly due to good summer weather, 
but trend from Bottled to Draught continues. 

★ Soft Drinks sales a record -production capacity to bo 
increased. 

★ Wines & Spirits profits only slightly decreased in spite of 
higher rates of duty and cut-price competition. 

k Group have embarked on ambitious programme of modern¬ 
isation of licensed premises in addition to building new 
houses. 

1^ Residential Hotels within group to be integrated and known 
as “ Acorn Hotels ” 

Copies of full statement available from 
The Secretary, The Brewery, Tadeaster. 


PONTIN'S LIMITED 

The Twenty-seventh Annual CJcncral Meeting of Fontin'.s 
Limited was held on 18th Dotombor, in Londfm. 

In the course of his circulated statement, Mr F. W. Puntin 
(Chairman and Managing Director) said . 

Group profits for the year ended 30th April, I9ti7» amounted 
to £1,134,842 (last year—£1,109,653). Ordinary dividends 
totalling 10 per cent have been paid. 

On the 24th October, 1967, your Directors declared an 
interim dividend of 5 per lent in respect of the (urrent 
hnancial year. Operating costs have continued U) rise but the 
Directors anticipate that because of increased bookings, the 
trading results for the year ending 30th April, ipbB, will 
be of the order of £1,450,000. 

I consider that the luxury self-catering village is the natural 
successor to the many caravan sites thrtmghout the country. 
This Company has already established a satisfactory lead m 
this particular field, and a new self-t atering village is at 
present being constructed at Camber, Sussex, which 1 anticipate 
will be complete and ready to reieive 2.500 guests at the 
beginning of the 1968 season. 

Your Board has plans for further expansion in the near 
future, and has been offered sites at Ainsdale, Nr. Southport, 
Lancs, and Prestatyn, Flintshire, North Wales. 

I'he Board's plans for the expansion of your business 
should result in a marked rise in profits as eai h new village 
becomes operational, and I look forward to the future with 
every confident e. 


CONCENTRIC LTD. 

The Twenty-second Annual 
General Meeting was held on 
December 14 at Sutton Goldfield. 
In his circulated statement, Mr 
S. G. Morgan (Chairman), re¬ 
ported reduced profits but said 
results were appreciably better 
than anticipated at the end of the 
first half year. Production to date 
was well in advance of the corre¬ 
sponding period last year and 
providing that the position could 
be held and improved, the Com¬ 
pany should have a very satisfac¬ 
tory year. 

In reviewing the Group’s activi¬ 
ties, the Chairman commented on 
the introduction of several new 
products and also said that output 
from Concentric Controls Ltd. was 
currently running at record levels 
and the future of Concentric 
Pumps Ltd. was viewed with 
confidence. 

The order books of both Con¬ 
centric (Pressed Products) Ltd. 
and Moulded Plastics (Birming¬ 
ham) Ltd. were very good and the 
outlook for Alexitfider Controls 
Ltd. and Concentric (Fabrications) 
Ltd. looked very promising. It 
was anticipated that the business 
of Norton Aluminium Products 
Ltd. would also develop during the 
current year. Results from Rpw- 
mill Metals Ltd. were considered 
satisfactory and trading conditions 
experienced by Levity Plastics Ltd. 
were expected to improve. 

The report was adopted and a 
i-for-5 scrip issue approved. 


S. SIMPSON LIMITED 


"DAKS"—SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


The 34th Annual General Meeting of S. Simpson 
Limited was held on December 14th in London, Dr 
S. L. Simpson, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: — 

Before reviewing the operations of the year, I take 
the opportunity of welcoming to our Group the pro¬ 
gressive Investere Coat Company Limited which 
exports some 75% of its products to U.S.A. 

The prices and Incomes Policy affected the year’s 
results for S. Simpson Limited and repeat orders 
for Spring and Summer did not reach their usual very 
high level ; further, additional costs, wage increases 
and longer holidays were met while maintaining 
prices, and a policy of high work content, quality and 
finish of all garments. We have every confidence in 
the long term trading soundness of thi| policy and 
orders received up to date show an advance on last 
year. 

Although retailers were inevitably affected by 
general conditions, this has in ru) way lessened the 
wide and representative distribution we have achieved 
for DAKS Clothing. This is also true abrbid although 
a decrease in seasonal orders In some of our key 
European markets reflects the effects of our excision 
from the reduction in tariffs between ifi^bers ol 
Common Market countries and the U.S.A. market 
has proved challenging in the past trading year. 


Although it was a difficult year fur retail trading, 
particularly in high quality fashion and sportswear 
clothing, Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited has again 
achieved excellent results and progre.ss. I he turnover 
constituted another new retord for the Store. Selective 
Employment Tax imposed a heavy burden, but this 
additional charge was almost absorbed by the trading 
success. The retail Export Department with its staff 
of specially trained linguists to meet the needs of 
overseas visitors has enjoyed another successful year. 

While maintaining its world-wide reputation for 
traditional quality merchandise, the Store has contin¬ 
ued in the forefront of progress in both its * Young & 
Gay’ and ‘Trend’ Departments. We have also 
initiated a * Breakaway ’ section in the Corner Shop, 
specialising in ski wear and yachting, including the Sir 
Francis Chichester range of\clothing. 

In order to devote more i|me to the development 
of the parent company, your Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr Frederick Braxne, has relin¬ 
quished his office of Managing Director of Simpson 
(Piccadilly) Limited, but remains Deputy Chairman of 
that dompany. Mr John Mengers, Marketing Director, 
ha« been appointed Deputy Managing Director of S. 
(Simpson Limitefl. Mr Martin Moss,^ who last year 
, jcttfitid Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited as wputy Manag¬ 
ing Director has now been appointed Managing Direc¬ 
tor of Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vigorous young 
mon for 
MANAaEMENT 
CONSULTANCY 


Harold Whitehead and Partners, the British Member of Associated 
European Consultants, requires additional Consultants to fulfil 
its expanding commitments in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
We require men with a broad background of line management. 
coiTSultancy and/or specialist staff experience and a strong 
interest in the mechanics of running a successful business. 
Experience in the following areas is particularly relevant: 

Organisation Planning : IHaiiagcnient Accounting 
Corporate Planning : Work Study 
Management Information Systems 
Ketaiiing : Operational Research 
Office Methods and Pnicedurcs 
Mechanical/Production Engineering 
Applicants aged 28-38 should possess a University Degree or 
piofessional qualihcation High salaries take account of degree 
of mobility required. Send brief details of qualifications and 
experience, quoting £/ 33 . to T. G. C. Halliwell. 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 


The London Graduate School of Business Studies invites applica¬ 
tions for a LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Opportunity for 
selection is open to those with varying interests, particularly, 
however, in the fields of macroeconomics, the social control of 
industry or the application of economic analysis and quantitative 
methods to business decision making. The successful candidate 
will be expected to conduct research in his field of interest at a 
high level. In addition there will be opportunity for consultancy 
work subject to the approval of the School, which will not be 
unreasonably withheld. Salary will be determined in the range 
£ 1 . 470 -£ 2,180 plus £60 London Allowance. Membership of the 
F.S.S.U. is required. Applications should be made in writing, 
accompanied by a curriculum vitae, and sent to the Secretary, 
London Business School, 28 , Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. 2 , not later than January 20 , 1 % 8 . 


University of Liverpool 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In 
Applied Bcraomlci In the Department of 
f^nomlos. Pnfenaee will tatjplvcn 
cb candidates wtth a fpaelal imemat in 
cne appUeatloa of BMtMmatlcal and 

J uantltatlve techniques but applications 
rom candidates without this special 
Interest will also be conaldered. 

The Initial salary will be within the range 
£1,105 to £2,630 per annum, depending 
upon age. qualiflcalions and experience 
Applications, stating age, quallncatlons 
and experienee. tofether with the 
names of three refbraei, should be received 
not later than January 24. 1968, 
by the Mglstrar, from whom furthei 
particulars may be obtained 
Please quote Ret • RV/a97/E. 


THE ONIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Director of tlie Social 
Ro search Unit 

Applications are Invited for a new 
post of DIRECTOR OF THE 
SOCIAL RESEARCH UNIT The 
main functions of the Unit are to 

f )iovlde research aselatanre for 
ndlvldual members of faculty, to 
co-ordinate and support various 
asperts of social research and to 
Initiate new developments In this 
held 

The salaiy will be either w'thln 
the Senior Lecturer salary ecale of 
L2 575 to £1415 per annum ot will 
be at a higher rate, according to 
the quail tic utlons and experience of 
the person appointed, with supei- 
annuatton bexMflth 

Application forme and fuither 
particulaiK may he dStaliied from 
the Assistant Registrar (Lstabllsh- 
meni), the Cni\er*-lty of Sussex. 
Essex House Falmer, Brighton, 
BN I OQQ, quoting ref 661 4 
Completed applications should be 
letuined by January 21. 1968 


The University of Sheffield ^ highV® Mite" 

CHAIR OF OliXKSRAPHY the quallAcutlons and 

Applications are invited foi a CHAIR of 

GEXJORAPHY uhlch will become vacant on annuaiion oextenth 

the reUremeiil of Pioleeeor Alice Oarnett Annlicatlnn forms 

in Septembei 1068 Candidates should have ril 

menu, the UnlterMt) 

preferably, some research experience In the iCMay Unuse Faimei 

application of quantitative methods in their bn, au^inu 

chosen field Salarv in the range opproved 5”* 

tor professional appointments F88U bv^^anuarv : 

provision Furthei Sirtlculars from the i etui tied by January . 

Registrar to whom applications (14 copies) 

should be sent by February 19, 1068 


The University of Sheffield Dor^DCDTV 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC HISTORY ' rilkjrCniT 

Senior Research Worker _ 

Applications sre invited for the ITYirT^TXIVir 

above post of Senior Reseaich 11Y ti 

Worker to take part In a leseaich PENTHOUSE FLATS 

scheme on "Capital Foimaiion In Great 

BMtain, 1760-1850” directed b\ One mm Trafalgar .Square 

P-ofewr S Pi^lard and financed by .Strand & Lclctster Squan 

the S S.R C Candidates should havj 

IS SriJSrJiWi:.. p.r.oi new ‘im*- unfurnished 

and will be expected to concentrate ^ ^ - — — 

on Investment in Industry, building and T* f IT nT 

olhei fields (transport and aerleuitu*w A Vf m 

being covered by other research woikers) rnmnn-mi? R«.dmnn, i nuncfP 

Salary, accord ng to quallficattons u JVi’ 

and experience will be up to the &cbI; Kitchen. Bathroom, Hall (Undertoor 

of £1.660-1,830, alth PBSU provision Hbatlng). Portercall (S4 - hour) 

and the appointment, which will tenant operated .system Garaging, 

commence on 6 January 1968, oi us 

soon as possible afterwards is fer a FI^BNISHKII SHOW FI.AT. 

period ox two years and six months \ ie«L h\ aimolnlment 

Further parOculurs should be Bppoinimeni. 

obtolned from Professor 8 Pollaid Enquiries : Richard Kills Si Hon. 

Department of Economic History gg Hover Htrwt, 

The University, Sheffield 810 2TN, and l^ndmi u. i 

appllcaUuns, including the names and 

addresses of two referees should be Tel: 01-400 7151. 

submitted not later than 8 January. 1968 


EDUCATION : COURSES & CONFERENCES 


Applioationg sro invittd for thu appointmant of two Economlatain 
tha Eoonomica Branch of tht Commareial Dapartmant at Miltbank. 
Tha work of tha Branch eonatata of foracatting alactriaty raquirt- 
manta for parioda of up to aix to tan yaara ahaesd and of advisino 
on tha aconomie aapaota of tariff policy, Invaatmant daciaiont, ate. 

Ona poat it conearnad with tht problami of regional foraoaating 
and tha other with foracatting tha alactndty laquiremanta of 
Induatrial conaumara. 

Candidataa ahould prafarably have an honoura dagraa tn aconomwa 
with mathamatiCB or itatiatics, or have wide axparianca in the 
Elactneity Supply Industry. Exparianca in foraeaMing would ba 
daabaMa, but tha aasantial ouaOfications for that# poeta art an 
analytical and quaationing attitude of mind and an ability to 
develop new approaches in a fiaid where conaidarabla aeopa for 
onglnal work eonalata. 

Salary within tha range CM86 to £1,835 par annum incluaiva. 
AppUeatlona ttating age, praaant poaitlofi, aalarv, qualifleatloiM 
and tiiperianoa together with tha namaa of two rofarBoa. at laaat 
ona at to amploymant, ahould ba forwardad to Mr. C. M. da L 
JByrda, Aaalatant Saeratary, Tha Blaetrleity Couneil, 30 
MNIbank. London, B.W.I, by 2nd January 1088. 

Plaaaa quota flaf. E/171/67 

INEElECIMCnTCMIKil 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degreea of the Unlverslt> 
of London Also Accountancy, Becretaiyship. 
Law, Costing, Banking, Insursnee. 
Marketing, Q.C E. and many (non-exam ) 
eoureea In buelneee aubjaets Including the 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice, stating 
aubjecia in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 002). St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. E C.4. 01-248 6874 (Founded 1910 ) 


STERLING 

EUROPEAN MONETARY 
CO-OPERATION AND WORLD 
MONETARY REFORM 
International conference on January 
16 and 37. 1088, at the Caf« Royal, 
Regent Street, London W.l. 
Speakers * On. Dolt. Emilio 
Colombo; The Kt. Hon. John 
lllomond, M.P, i Lonia Cnmu : Tha 
Ht. Hon. The Earl of Cromer, 
M.B.B. i M. H. nahor i Andrew 
MhonScM : Frofoeaor Robert TrUHn. 
Further details from The Federal 
Trust, 12a Maddox street, London, 
W.l. Telephone . 01-403 5311 


THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL s' 

OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
M.Sc. m BUSmESS studies 

The next pout-graduate programme Iti bualneM atudica aA the London 
Buehieoi School will aUvt on 2fitli Beptambor, 1068. 

Thla la a two-yetr programme open to ttieae with an honours degree 
granted by a recognined unlverelty or an equivalent qunliAeation, who 
are intcreeted In a oareer In blielneas mnnogement. TTie proirrnmme Jeada 
to the bilker degree of 11.50. ot the Unlvonlty of London. 

The oloaing date for npplicntlon le let Mnwh, lOSS. 

Hio pfOopeetuu and appUeatJon forms are avnSlfible from: The RegRtrar. 
London Oradjmte School of Bualnaat Btndlea. 28, Nortliumbsrlnnd Avenue. 
Inndon, W.a2 


Authprli^ as Second aau Mall. Post OfSee Dept. Ottawa Printed In Xniland by Electrloal Prese Limited (Web-OBiot Dlvliioni. Harlow, Essex. 
Published by The Economiet Neweptper Ltd . at 25 St Jomee’a Street. London, s W1 Telephone : 01-930 8188 PMtege on tme 'laeue ■ OK Od .^^ereeoe 9d 
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The loNmnfiltk iHtd liMUoMor 


1947 

Noon 

Cloie 

Yield 

Sjfid* 

High 

Low 

Dec 12 

494 2 

497-9 

4-52 

I0JS3 

59/- 

45/3 


500 4 

502 7 

4-49 

liJ20 

123 

94 


504-2 

S04-0 

4-47 

10,712 

157 

120 


505 7 

507-9 

4-4S 

10,971 

47/- 

X 


509 7 

508-4 

4-45 

12.779 

4850 

High: 

Low: 

Prices. 1947 

504-1 499-2 

520 9 (November 22) 
372 2 (February 2S) 

Ordinary 

452 

Price, 

11.453 

Change YfoM 

17/3 

ir 

I3/I0«i 

T 

High Low 

Stocka 


Dec 

19. 1947 

on Doc. 

wook 19 

28/Pt 

5?'- 

21/Pt 

sr 


1100 704 

110.190 02.010 
S4/6 43/9 


i 


BmlttSOtlMrFI 
AliganMn* Bk. 
Amn«rd«m-Roc. 
Ausc. A N.Z. Bk. 

B. d« Soc. G«n. 

B. of Americt 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B.orN.S. Walee 
B. of SoDCland 
B. Brumllm 
B. da Paris P.B. 
Bardaifs 
Barclava DCO 
BOliA 
Boarmakcr 
Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartored Bank 
Chirtorhouat Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 
Cemmonbank 
Credit Comdal. 
Credit Foncler 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill, &muel 
Hofifk'i. A Sh. 
Keyser Ullmann 
Kwnwort Ban. 
Krodlecbank 
Kundenkredit ^ 
Lambert L'Ind. 
Llo]^s 

Lombard Bankini 
Martins 
MedloiMnca 
Marouitlle Cred 
Mercury Sacs. 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat. A GrlndlBya 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Set. 

Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sccind. 
Sdirodert 
Soeloif General 
Standard Bank 
Sues 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union, OlMount 
Utd. bom. Tst. 
Westminster *B’ 


Allianz Varakh. 
Aas. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Stir 
Aquib A taw Life 
Gan. Aeddont 
Guardian 
LagdAGmiaral 
Nat. Nedriandn. 
NorihA. A Efflpl. 
Ifearl . 
Phoenix 
Prudentfel *A' 
Royal 

Royal Exehange 


^i<t +!*■ 
+0-4 
72/- fl/B 
FrBJOBO +50 
fST*. 


Fr.2l» 5 +S S 


s? s? 

3 JC JVf 

70/4 54/9 

42/i'* 23/4<i 

82/4 S5/4 

3S/3 D/- 

IB^'i I4/I'i 

11/9 B/r* 


Fr.S.2940 +25 
%243 +2 


4174 ')- 9 d 

22/l'i Pad 
m- -3d 

LJ0400 -sao 

20/?» -Pad 

I ii 

4 ^ +M 

SA28S -001 

42/- -4d 

80/9 -3d 

+1 
+S 

110/- -4d 

83/b +3/4 

Fr.B.13,575-200 
74/9* +1/- 

Fr.355 

Fr.S.2SIS +120 

Fr.S.372S +125 

44/3 -3d 

l4/f» -3d 

75/9 +1/- 


mn 1050 

HKi SIN 

17-35 4 54 

109 1 80-2 

719 S93 25 

im 120 

<i9*a CIS's 


Price, Changs 

Doc. on 

19, 1947 week 


Sun Alliance 59 

Talsho Mar. A F. Y. 

Toklo Marine Y. 

Vehicle A Gen. 41 

Zurich Ins. Fr 

Bmwerleai Btc. 

Allied Breweries 14 

Bass. Charrlngton 14 

Bolt N.V. FI. 

Courage, B. A S. 24 

DUdllers 23 

Diatlll. Seagrams S3 

Guinnea 23 

Helneken % 

lOV 14 

Nat. Dliclilers S3 

Scottish A Newc. 45 

Shewerlnia 39 

Sth. African Br. 82 

Truman. Hanbry. 32 

Watney, Mann 14 

Whitbread ‘A‘ 9/ 

kiilMlM O BulUlfM ate 

V* ^PWoP^PBVdK 

Assoc. Portland 54 

BPS industries U 

Cementation 12 

Oments Lafarge Fr 

Clmlteiiei Briq. Fr 

R. Costaln 17 

Crittill-Hope 8/1 

Eng. Chim days 44 

Int. Paints 19 

kaJeementl lI 

J. Ldng W I7| 

London Brick 14, 

MarleyTlIe 20| 

Redland HIdgs 22 

Rugby Portland 20 

Tarmac 4I| 

Taylor Woodrow 2& 

Venesu 

G. Wimpey- 35, 

Catering, Hotala, Btc 
Aitoc. Brit. Pic. 37, 

ATV W 41, 

Butlin’s 5/1 

CBS IS 

Fortes 'A* I8j 

Granada ‘A' 47. 

Grand Matrop. 14] 

L)^s 'A' 54j 

Meca 'A' 14/ 

Rank Orpn. 48/ 

Trust Houses 12/ 

Chemlcale 

ANIC L.l 

Albright B W. 19/ 

Amer. Cyinamld. SB 

Badlache Anllln O.; 

Bayer D. 

.feraxOeM. 24/ 

(Basle) Fr 

Dew SA 

Dupont Sl< 

Fisent ^ 

General Aniline S2i 

Hoechst D.; 

Hoirmn>La Roche Fr. 

ICI 48/ 

Laporte Inds. 27/ 

Monsanto 21 

Montecaclnl<Edls. L.I 

Norik Hydro. % 

Rhone Poulenc rr. 

St. Gobain Fr. 

Takeda Chemical Y.l 


CmUABtom 
Arbtd 
BacAMiani 
Brolun HUI Ply. 
Daaain Ingwy. 
Finrider 

Gelaanldrchaner 


Fr.B.23ft 4 18 

S I'S 4's 

JS 10 +0-35 
Fr.94l -0 9 
L.409-7S +9 75 
%I43 -4's 

Cl9*s +1 


Prices. 1947 

Ordinory 

Price, 

Chanm 

Yield. 



Stocks 

Dec 

on 

Dec. 

High 

Low 


19. 1947 

week 

19 

l4Ps 

84 

Hoesch 

%i3r. 

+'* 

4-3 

118-8 

72 

Hoofoven 

KllB-8 

+7-1 

3-4 

148 

94 

Mannesmann 

%I2B 

5jll7'i 

~4\ 

5-5 

i23't 

8Ps 

Rhemstahl 

-IS 

5-1 

180 

I09'4 

Thyaian Huette 

%I78 

-1 

4-5 

198-9 

153 1 

Uglne Kuhiman 

N.I55 

+ 1-9 

5 0 

r 

4/IO'f 

Union Steel S.A. 

S/9 

... 

3-0 

38'! 

U.$. Steel 

140 


4-0 

84 

55 

Uslnor 

Fr.40-1 

+0 5 

4-a 



Eloctricnl A Radio 




435 

292 

A.E.G. 


... 

3 8 


35/- 

A.E.i. (Non Au’n). 

+6d 

... 

m 

205 

ASEA 

Kr.2IB 

-f7 

4-4 

42 

49». 

Am Tel. A Tel. 

14^1 


4-8 

88/3 

43/3 

B.I.C.C 

08/- 

Is 

3-9 

2145 

1385 

Brown Doverl 'A' 

Fr.SJtl40 

2-3 

459 

343 

C.G.E. 

Fr.408 

+-5-5 

3-1 

133 

76 6 

C.S.F. 

Fr.88-1 

-0-9 


1^4 

13/Ps 

Chloride Electric 

14/9 

... 

5-4 

77*. 

42>s 

Comut 

S49 

+ IS 

... 

i45i- 

75/- 

Deca 

138/9 

+4/3 

2 5 

43/J 

34/6 

E.M.I. 

40?) 

-1/3 

3-7 

147 

IIB 

Eiectrelux 

Kr.i53 

-1 

5-2 

S? 


English Electric 

L.M. Ericeson ‘B* 

55/3 

Kr.230 


4-0 

2-0 

II5S 

B2's 

Gen. Elearir 

|95*s 

-IS 

27 

lit 

44/- 

Gen. Electric Co. 

!&. 

-4d 

3-1 

4(rs 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

... 

3-3 

102 

73 

HlMchl 

Y.74 

"1 

4 8 


32/3 

Hoover ‘A* 

43/9 

1417's 



445'i 

345 

I.B.M. 

0-7 


ir 

I.C.T. 

S2/9 

- 3/9 

3 5 

121 

Inr. Tel. A Tel. 

SI 19 


1-4 

94-5 

45 8 

Nwhines Bull 

Fr.74-6 

-2 1 

... 

331 

248 

Mitsushits 

Y.289 

+4 

4-3 


34/9 

C. A. Persons 

49/4 

+4d 

5-0 

71/4 

X* 

Philips Lmp. Wki. 



2 8 

27/rf 

Plessey 


—S'td 

3-4 


RCA 

S52% 

-!»• 

19 


Radio Rentals 
Rndiffiitlon 
A. Reyrolla 
Slemant 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson44outt. 
Thorn Eltctrical 
Wastern Union 
Westinhse. El. 


Acrow 'A* 

Ailltd Iron 
Assoc Englnrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Bibck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gaup 
Devy Asnmore 
Delta Meui 
Demig 

Edwards High V. 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. A N. 
Gutehoffnp. H. 
Head Wrightson 
Atfrerf Herbert 
I.M.I. 

inter. Combttn. 
Kullager ‘B* 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
MittobishI Heavy 
Morgan Crudble 
Pechiney 
Reneld 
Serek 

Simon Enging. 
SfcafkoBidlJ. 
StayalMind. 
John Thomson 
Tuba InWaiiMla. 
Vldters 

Thoi. W. Ward 
WeHman Eng. 


Stock Prtcaa and YisMs uomplM with kalpAwir Heian. Vkhara da Costa iito: N*rrl^l-yn^l 
YMd In braekats Is on fereost dividend. •Ex dMdeod. II Ex capitalisation. I lx Hghca. 
f| TIN) not radampalon yiyidi allow for tax at 8$^, Id. in 4L 


mniwr'E Smith; YaidkMi Smurlilai Co.: and London A County Sacuntlea. Ltd. jl^onnarly G. Eberatadt A Co. Ui.)' 
» all. (f) Hal yMM. ^ AMr Zambian tax. (I) To latam data. (n) Inurtm since raduead or pimed. 


























' i i 62 


frtaei.t9l7 

Ordlliary 

Prica, 

Cheiige 

YloM 



•ledis 

Dec. 

on 

Dec 

Hfgh 

Lew 



week 

19 



Roed» Ninfiiiaeeiiticals 



50/- 

31/6 

Allied Suaellen 
AspiwNidielai 

46/6 

-l-l/- 

3-4 

iTh 

Ah. Iric. Rseds 


2-A 


8/10*1 

Altec Fisheries 

m 

*6d 

W 

l3S«e 

71 

Avon Preduos 

1132*4 

-3*4 

s? 

^10*. 

Besdiam Group 
Beghln 

46/6 

fr.m 

-1/7*. 

4-10 

2 5 

2 6 

J8/» 


Be^ll 

35/3 

-9d 

6-8 

41/9 

34/9 

8rlt. Cocos i Ch. 

37/3 


3 6 

36/9 

18/3 

Bric DrugHMS. 

36/9 

+3d 

3 1 

X- 

8/4't 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

I3/I*t 


4 1 

M*4 

Celg.«Pslinoilve 

I44N 

+2*. 

2 5 

5 36 

2 64 

Col. Sugar ReT. 

$A4-60 

+0 li 


11/9 

8/- 

EKpren Dry. 'A* 

11/4*1 

+6d 

4 4 

IO/4'> 

7/l'e 

Rcch LeviU 

9/i0*t 

-3d 

40 

4175 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr.5.4130 

-IS 

09 

BIS 

65*. 

General Feeds 

170*4 

4-l*a 

3-4 

ir*t» 

26 

General Mills 

•34*a 

4-*. 

2'3 

se 

£C 

II 

X 

lie 

2 1 
3-0 

39 /io't 

25/4*1 

Horiicks 

34/- 

-4/7*. 

4-4 

15/6 


Liebigs 

14/3 

f I’Mi 

4>9 

I4M 

1160 

1*01011 

Fr.l3l4 

-II 

1 2 

11,050 

6J20 

liocu 

L.B020 

+85 



30/5*. 

Nh. Canning 

52/6 

+ 1/- 

4-4 

27M 

1910 

Nescit 

Fr.S.2590 

! re 

16 

173 

135 8 

Perrier 

Fr.l35 9 

+ 0 1 


9r» 

6r% 

Procter Gamble 

888 

-3 

2 5 


24/9 

Ranks*Hovis 


■1 1/- 

5 3 

39/6 

27/9 

Reckltc A Cdm. 

43d 

3 9 

I0/I0>I 

*<? 

Ross Group 

0 

- 1/8*4 

29 


I2/9*. 

Schweppes 

17/10*1 

3 9' 

26^ 

13/3 

Smiths' Food 

26/9 


0 5 


10/lO*. 

filters 

12/10*1 


5 1 

Uff 

25/- 

Tate A Lyle 

35/- 

+3d 

5 7 

15/IS 

IO/6». 

Unigate 

14/10*1 

+7’.d 

4 7 


29/10*. 

Unilever 

45/9 

1/9 

2 7 

!«/- 

121/3 

Unilever NV 

195/- 

ts/- 

3 0 

JI/9 

26/3 

United Bisculcs 

29/- 

4 5 



Motorti Aircraft 




14/3*. 

•/3 

British Motor 

12/2*4 

-3d 

4 1 

SO 

34*. 

Ceterpiller Tract. 

$44*. 


2 7 

56S 

3IS 

Chryslei 

854*. 

-J'. 

3 7 

159 2 

103 

Citroen 

Fr.108 

+5 

4-5 

631 

378 

Oilmler>Benx 

w 


3 0 

M/4'. 

16/4't 

Dowty Group 

-I’ld 

4 0 

£(* 

Sfi" 

Dunlop 

36/9 

-2/3 

4 3 

3014 

FIk 

L.2707 

-17 

3 7 

!>/- 

1^3 

Ford »DR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

29/- 


3 6 

Tfi 

4 A 

$62*. 

-•4 

16 


29/1'. 

.Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

46/3 

r 1/- 

3 4 

SIS 

40 

Goodyear 

850*. 

M's 

2 7 


37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

45/- 

+9d 

5 3 


30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

40/9 

+3d 

2-8 


106 

Kematxu 

Y.I22 

+ 1 

4-9 

lift 

41/9 

Leyland Motors 

68/4*. 

4-2/4*. 

3 5 

27<: 

760 

29|'I0<. 

J. Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 

MIchelln 'B^ 

8?.^i5*a 


3 8 

557* 

Fr.729 

1-5 

i“6 

191 

194 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2D4 

42 

3 6 

140 5 

1115 

Peugeot 

Fr.l26 3 

+05 

4 3 

4230 

3210 

Pirelll'Spa 

L.3925 

+40 

2 5 

?r 

44/2*. 

Rolls-Royce 

44/- 

-2/3 

so 

2/i0<i 

Rooms Mtrs. 'A' 

6/i*. 

, 

ii? 

443't 

11/4’. 

Smiths Indust. 

19/- 

h3d 

4-2 

418 

280 

Stevr-Dmler-Pch. 

Volkswagen 


+2 

2 6 

4 5 

147 

103 

Volvo 

iCr.133 

+3 

2 7 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

17/- 


3 3 

12/6 

7/6 

WHmot-Breedtn 

12/1*. 

■i‘•4d 

4 6 



Office Equip.* Photo 




126 

87 

Canon Camera 

’y.97 

+3 

5 2 

150 

IIS'. 

Eastman Kodak 

$144*. 


1 5 

I76B 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I542 

+ 4 

3 2 


X 

Gcstetner 'A' 

Ollvotti Priv. 

47/6 

L.MI 

1?? 

1 8 
2-3 

M/6 

20/3 

Oxalld 

27/3 

+3d 

4-2 

314'. 

199 

Xerox 

•293 

7*4 

0 3 

56/6 

19/i'. 


PoporAPiabllsIiinf 




46/- 

Bo^er Paper 


-3/3 

61 

11/2*4 

British Printing 

IS/7«. 1 

+4<.d 

4-8 

33/3 

18/5*4 

Bunzi Pulp A P. 

31/9* 

+ 1/3 

1-9 

55 

42 

Crown Zeller. 

•43H 

-1 

51 

30/6 

20/9 

ORG 

26/9 

+9d 

4 9 . 

i" 

26/6 

Financlel News 

31/6 


4-4 

15/6 

Inc. ^bllihlng 
Longmans Gp. 'A' 
Mo^lllan Bi. P. 

I6/4*. 

+6d 

6-4 

sc 

se 


tJ.'* 

14 

S5S 

43*. 

McGraw Hill 

•46*4 

-1*. 

0-9 

23/re 

16/9 

Nows of Che Wld. 

17/9 

+6d 

(") 


itl9 

Reed Paper 

36/9 

-l/Wid 

6 8 


31/3 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

35/9 

+ 1/3 

5 0 

16/9 

Thomson Orgen. 

21/- 

+3d 

6-6 

46/6 

31/3 

Vyiggins Tenpe 

Proporty 

45/. 

-6d 

4-4 


Ceptul A CeunclH 

•L" 


4-4 

39/10*. 

24/3 

Qty Centra Prp. 

35/7*. 

‘-4d 

4-2 

71/3 

47/1*. 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

61/- 

-4'«l 

4 9 

48^6 

14/6 

Hemmersns. 'A* 

42/3 


2 3 

20/3 

12/- 

Land Securities 

17/9 

Vi'. 

3 6 

33/l*e 

26/6 

Lon. Ccy. Fhold. 

29)3 

-1/9 

6-4 

ll/l*. 

7/6 

Lon. March. Sea. 

9/iO*. 

-3d 

3-8 


ll/p. 

Metropollun Est A Pcy 14/11*. 

+3*til 

4-0 

20^ 

l6/4'i 

St. Martini 

17/9 

-I'til 

50 

13/- 

8/6*4 

See. Covenc Gdn. 

i.% 

4l*id 

(4 0) 

611-25 

4^ 

S. G. Immobllaira 

47 

4 1 

52/6 

34/6 

Stock Conversn. 

Hit 

-3d 

10 


AlrilffiM A ShlBBinfl 

M/i 7/- Anfle Nofimh I8/7‘» -4M’ 


27/3 

15/3 

Brit. A C^tn. 

27/- 


4.-4 


8/- 

Cemmell Laird 

11/9% 

+ 2*.d 

SI 

)«l0*i 

§ 

Cunard 

13/1*1 

-4*mI 

7-4 

|M*. 

Furneu VYIthy 

Uh 


7.7 

lift 


HarlandAWoNF 
Japan Air Unas 

KLH 

il/9 

Y.I330 


2-3 

415 

240 

PL3I2 

+3 


233 

)6Rk 

Lufthena 

sr 

+6 


57/- ' 

45/- 

Oeaan Steamship 

+9d 

50 



gssr 

Prlea, 

Dm. 

Change 

on, 

Yield 

Die 

• lii^ 

Lew 


19.1967 


f9 

36*. 

23% 

Pan American 

•M's 

+% 

1-7 

X' 

22/6 

P. A 0 . DaM. 

31/6 

+3d 

6 3 


Swan, Hunter 

22/6 

+ 1 /- 

5 3 

mSo 

Swissair (Bearer) , 

Fr.S.I0S0 

-5 

2-7 


50*4 

TWA ' 

•51% 

+ 1 % 

1-9 

A62 

438 

Stores 

Bifenfcorf 

%662 

+ 9 *. 

2 7 

25/9 

26/1 

16/10*. 

20/7*. 

Boeu Pure Drug 

fl/- 

-3d 

3 2 

Brit. Home Strs. 

22/3 

M/I*i 

-4'rf 

4 5 

23/9 

17/1*. 

British Shoe 


5-0 

31/6 

20 /- 

Meneegue Burton 
Oebenhami 

25/9 

+3d 

3 5 

39/- 


30/- 

-9d 

6 6 

275 

Gelerlef Lafoyecte 

Fr.l84 

475 

1-8 

564 

325 

Galenas Pracdot 

5^25 


5-4 

58/3 

38/1*. 

Gratun Ware 


’ 6 d 

2 9 

37^4 

26l. 

G. T. A. A P. 

• 2 S 

•-*. 

5 8 

60/3 

38/3 

GUS 'A' 

52/7*. 

-I/I*. 

3 4 

26/7'. 

2720 

17/10*. 

House el Fraiar 

20/7*. 

-I*wl 

6 6 

2210 

InnevMlen 

Fr.B.2340 

+40 


'i& 

9/7*. 

Inc Scores 

14/7*. 

+ 1 / 1 '* 

3> 

461 

Kerstadt 

%7I2 

+ 2 

2 3 

634 

385 

Kaufhor 

%5« 

■ 4 

2 5 

1094 

821 

La Radeute 

4.911 

-5 

2 0 

400 25 

306 

La Rlnascenta 

L.370 

1 4 

2 0 

46/1*. 

31/4*. 

Marks A Spencer 

41/3 

• I/I*. 

3 8 

31% 

20 *. 

Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

• 21 % 

*4 

4 7 

4 60 

2-79 

•A.4 60 

^ 0 28 

3"8 

348 

230 

Neckermen 

%343 

-3 

384 

236 

Nouvellei Galt. 

4.290 

+ 30 

1-4 

115/- 

53/9 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

115/-* 

4 12/6 

2 8 

183 

1178 

Prlntempt 

Provid. Clothe. 

Fr.l45 

+7 

3 3 



27/9 

- 6 d 

3 3 

Sears Roebuck 

•58*4 

1 1 % 

2 1 

27/3 

10/9 

24/10*. 

Tesco Stores 

26/3* 

5'4d 

1 7 

31/6 

United Drapery 

25/- 

• 6 d 

5 5 

21/3 

16/3 

Woolworth 

18/3 

6 d 

5 5 

63 

49 2 

Toxtiloa, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

FI60 !• 

^ 1-2 

SB 


§e 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 

24/6 

•38*4 

+ '* 

/I 

10 /. 

6 / 5*4 

Calico Printers 

7/4*. 


8 4 

15/- 

1 1/4*. 

Arrington A D. 
Coats, Mns. 

14/9* 

+ IO*Hi 

5 1 

56/6 

33/- 

54/9 

-1/- 

49 

24/3 

16/10*. 

8/4*. 

Courtaulds 

23/- 

+6d 

5 4 


Eng. Sewing Cot. 

\0I9 

l*id 

5 8 


38/- 

Snia Viscose Prlv. 

41/6 

|9d 

(4 2) 

37*4 

Stevens. J. P. 

•52 

+% 

4 3 

107 

78 

Teljin 

Y.79 

+ 1 

8 9 

138 

107 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I07 

-1 

6 6 

13/6 

9/10*. 

Vlyella Inc. 

VVest Riding W. 

11/10*. 

-•4d 

6 3 

63/6 

52/4*. 

58/6 

l-3d 

6 1 

15/6 

10/- 

Woolcombert 

10/7*. 

47*01 

3 7 

103/6 

7^- 

Tobacco 

Bnc. Amer. Tob. 

101/6 

M/- 

3 9 

6/^4 


Carreras 'B* 

5/^4 

- 3d 

6 3 

20/10*. 

15/3 

Gallaher 

15/- 

-6d 

7 7 


60/10*. 

Imperial Tobac 


... 

60 

73/6 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

73/6 

... 

2-9 

73% 

56 

UtHltlM/RBliS 
Canadian Pacific 

9CS9 

H% 


732 

656 

Chubu 

Y.6S6 

-9 

7"6 

804 

690 

Chugoku 

Y.6II5 

+5 

7-2 

36 

30*4 

Cons. Edison 

•30*4 

-% 

5 9 

2494 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2482 

412 

5 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I690 

-2 

5 9 

735 

650 

Kensai Elec. P. 

Y.667 

42 

7 5 

447% 

322 

R.W.E. 

%430 

- 3 

3 2 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

Y^IOI 

2 

5-9 

36/6 

22/3% 

Invoet. Truata 
Alliance Trust 

36/- 

4 I/I'. 

+ P.d 

2 8 

20/9 

14/6 

Atlas EIcc. 

20/1*. 

3 4 

69/6 

44/3 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd. 

67/6 

4 1/6 

5 2 

26/3 

12/9 

15/10*. 

13/4*. 

15/10*. 

British Asseu 

25/9 

i 1/- 

2 6 

21/4*. 

Cable A Wireless 

21/- 

21/8*4 

- |l.d 

3 5 

21/10*. 

Foreign A Col. 

H ll'*d 

3 6 

22/3 

Globa Tei. A T. 

22/- 

4 3d 

3 3 

39/7*. 

28/4*. 

Industrial A Gen. 

38/6 

+ 1/9 

3 8 

185 2 

160 4 

Inter unie 

FI. 184 8 

+ 1-8 

4'9 

S?'i 

14/1*. 

Merantlle Inv 

19/8*4 
FI.& 2 

i6d 

3-8 

193 

Robaco 

40-8 

4 3 

2I9>4 

169 3 

Rollnoo 

Fl.2t8*. 

+ 1 

0-9 

30/7*. 

17/- 

Wican Inv. 

30/3 

+7*.d 

2 3 


MoiMy Mark«t Indicator! 

The doltor recovered egeinst Europeen currencies es the gold rush 
ebeted and sterling's spot rate improved tpo. The forward 
discount on sterling narrowed e little fchit^ forward cover 
remained over 4 per cent, leaving very'wda margins -in New 
York's favour on covered swaps of thrse-montha international 
money market investments. 


Treasury aill Tenders 91-Day Tender 


Dim of 

Amount 

Applied 

Average 
rate or 

Alloctad 
at Max. 

Issue 

Out- 

Tender 

for 

Allotmenc 

Rate* 

ttandlqg 

1966 

Dec 

9 

9/4foy 

170-0 

322-6 

s. d. 

132 6-44 

% 

2.080-0 

1967 

Sept. 

IS 

210-0 

346-3 

105 9-26 

46 

2.960-0 

22 

210-0 

328 3 

I07M-65 

47 

3,020 0 


29 

210-0 

33SS 

109 5 9B 

57 

3,040 0 

Oct. 

6 

210-0 

310-1 

109 6 65 

69 

3,060 0 

99 

13 

210-0 

320-1 

109 6-39 

65 

3,000 0 


20 

220-0 

2M-9 

114 6-92 

78 

3,060-0 


27 

ZIO'O 

337-0 

114 6-36 

57 

3,030-0 

Nov. 

3 

210-0 

337-0 

117 1-93 

45 

2,990-0 


10 

250-0 

345 $ 

127 3 10 

71 

2.930 0 


17 

250-0 

343«a 

128 3-10 

71 

2.9J0<0 


24 

250-0 

412-0 

151 0-82 

47 

Z9I0-0 

Ok. 

1 

200-0 

451-9 

151 0 31 

17 

2.9300 


B 

2000 

407 9 

151 0-20 

27 

2,900-0 

.1 

15 

230 0 

4(M-5 

ISO 6-62 

41 

2,840 5 


* On Peeimbsr IfMi. cenden for 9l<ds]f billi. sc £N 2s. 5d. leoired 
4S par ant, higher csndsrs being dlotced In hill. The ilKir for 
tfilsweeitwsBfor £2<0mtlllen9l'^)rbMls. ’ 
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Prices, 1967 

SiSh^ 

Priest, 

Chuge 

is!* 

High 

bow 


'SSisT 

WMk, 

' Doe. 
’If 

370 

210 

AtrLtouida 

AllfedV. 

FrJIB 

+••5 

29 

15/3 

M/- 

jyr 


3 7 

nh 

23)- 

William Baird 


6 5 

31/- 


BeirnlTill 


4-4 

26/1*. 

Bookers 

-I'ld 

6>S 

45/3 

M/4*. 

at 

British Match 

Britlih Oxygen 

Sl?% 

lit 

SO 

50 


II/- 

British Ropw 

13/3 

+l%d 

6 0 

10/9 

8/- 

Cope Allman 

10/- 

-4%d 

60 

33/9 

20/4*. 

De La Rut 

11/9 

-3d 

4-7 

46/- 

45/6 

37/7*. 

38/7*. 


^19 

+3d 

5 3 

6 0 

105/3 

Hudson*. Bay 

+6/3 

2-3 

43? 

25/6*4 

Inchcape 


+9d 

4-6 

121 

99 

C. koh 

Y.II2 

-1 

5 1 


43/6 

Johnson Matchey 

tt/5 

tt 

2-5 

120*. 

81% 

Litton Industries 

1111% 

... 

93*. 

76>« 

Mlnnea M. A M. 

•93% 

-1% 

1-4 

185 

119 

Mitsui 

Y.I26 


5-6 

12/6*. 

10/1% 

17/1*. 

Pillar Holdings 

Sears ‘A* 

9/10% 

-4»xl 

66 

26/9 

2^1% 

+ l'Ml 

5-7 

18/3 

26/4*. 

11/10*1 

19/4*. 

Staetlw 

16/4*. 


4-8 

Thos. Tilling 

22)4*. 

f I'ld 

5-3 

42/9 

19/4*. 

Turner A Newall 

35/- 

-2/- 

6-3 

58*. 

45*. 

Union Carbide 

•45*. 

-P. 

4 2 

9/4*. 


United Glut 


4 7*xI 

... 

3W6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

3^3 

-3d 

3 8 



OH 




657 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr.620 

+21 

1-8 

71/3 

59/- 

Brit. Petroleum' 

65/6 

-9d 

(n) 

72/6 

50^ 

Burmah OH 

69/6 

+ 1/- 

+ 3 

210 

139 

Cia. Petroles 

Fr.l59 9 

-11 

3-9 

77% 

58*. 

Gulf Oil 

•77% 

+2% 

29 

49 

39*. 

Mobil Oil 

•43*. 

+% 

4-6 

2218 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2ll6 

+46 

4-2 

£23*. 

£14% 

Royal Dutch 

£23*. 

+ 1% 

4-0 

St 


Shell Transport 

55/9 

+2/6 

3 7 

Sun. Oil Calif. 

•62*. 

4-0 

b4*. . 

47*. 

bun. Oil Indiana 

•51% 

--2% 

3 5 

69% 

60 

Sun. OH N.J. 

•65% 

fl 

5 3 

82% 

68*. 

Texaco Inc. 

880*. 

% 

3-3 



Gold Hinoe-nnofic^ 



12/10*. 

9h 

Ashanti 

11/10% 

-7'.d 

L") 

107/6 

s?... 

OFsrr 

102/6 

£23*. 

-276 

8-0 

£24% 

Anglo-American 

-M. 

3-4 

53/- 

21/1*. 

105/4*. 

Chartar Cons. 

r4 


2 3 

189/4*. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

" 1/3 

3 0 


91/10*. 

General Mining 

162/6 

5 0 

290/- 

170/- 

J’burg Cons. 

282/6 

■’■ 7/6 

2-7 

133/1*. 

155/7*. 

81/iO*. 

Rand Selealon 

128/9* 

1/3 

3 6 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

150/- 

-3/9 

3-4 



Mlnea A MoUla 




36*. 

25 

Alan Alum. 

fC.2B 

+% 


3410 

2387 5 

Alussuitte 

Fr.S.3220 

-30 

2 1 

57». 

42% 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

850% 

1 1% 

3 9 


6/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/1% 


15-8 

53 

23% 

Anaconda 

•45% 

”'l% 

5 3 

46/6 

19/4*. 

C.A.S.T. 

38/9 

67/6 


5 >1 

67/6 

47/3 

Cont'd Tin Smalters 

+2/6 

5 2 

£20*. 

£11*1. 

De Baers Defd 

£20*. 

+% 

3-1 

93*. 

82 

Faloonbrldge 

•C.90*. 

+2*. 

... 

118*. 

83*. 

Inur. Nickel 

•118% 

13*1 

... 

51% 

36*. 

Kennecott 

•42% 


4-7 

19/- 

5/11*4 

Lonrho 

18/- 

+>xl 

5 5 


28/3 

Mount lu 

44/- ■ 

+3/- 

(ll-O) 

83-1 

54*. 

Penarroya 

Fr.82 8 

+3 

3 8 

59*. 

44 

Reynolds Metals 

847*. 

- *. 

19 

98/- 

36/9 

R.T.Z. 

96/- 

+6d 

2 1 

56 

m 

Rhokana 

40/9 

+2/6 

17-3 

82/6 

Sl/6 

Roan Scl. Trust 

VA 

-1/6 

10-46 

I2i/- 

55/6 

Selealon Trust 

+ 4 )- 

2 7 

1114 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fri.liZ2 

f 12 

3-1 

76/- 

43/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Ptantotlona, Eta. 

6S/6 

-1/- 

l5-3h 

4/6 

2/4*. 

Acum Cnni'd 

ih 

M'ed 

12 5 

65/- 

49/- 

Cons. T. A Lndt. 

63/6 


12-6 

33/1*. 

2^4*. 

Guthrie 

29/7*. 

■-e*d 

II 8 

S: 

3/i*. 

Highlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 


-%d 

3d 

iT*. 

3/4*. 

2/5% 

Plantation Holdgt. 

2 / 4 % 


15 6 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 


Londoni December 19 


Bank Rata % 

Eurwatarling dopoalta 

(from 6 * 1 %, 18/11/67) 8 

(III Peris); 


Dapoelt ratas: 

2 days' notia 

10 *. 

7 d^s’ mice: 

3 months' 

II 

Clearing banks 6 

NEW YOEK 


Discount houses 6 *. 

Traoaury Milt 

5-08 

Loal euthoritiM 8'i 

Corts.orDopoeit 5 SO 

3 months' ^zad: 

' ftarilng: 


Loral euthoritlfs 8 - 6 *. 

spot rate 

•2 403 

Finance houses 8 % 

Forward discount 


7 dayt* 

(JmeMbs*): 

2 * 1 . ana 

Intarbonk rata fPi. 

Rorward.cover 


3 months' 

(3 rrwnthi’); 


Traaaury Mila 7»n 

Annual Int. cost 

4'*% 

Euro-dotlar dopoalta: 

Invaatmont currancy: 

7 days’ notia 6'i 

3 months' 6*. 

Investment • 

32*s% prtm 

Covorod Arbitrago 

In favour of 1 


Marglna (3 mntiu') 

Lut week % 

This weak % 

Traaaury Mila 
Euro-dollar/UK leoM 

Neutral 

N. York f*%i 

authority loana 

N. York 2% 

N. York 2**i. 


N.Yepk •%. 

London '« 

UiMovarod AeMtiaia HarfbM<7 deyi') 
EurtadoHar/UK lotal 


authority loana 

LoRdon 3% 

London 2 

Euro^ollor/lntarbonk 

London 3% 

London 2 *m 
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“I have been an avid reader of the 
Financial Times for many years. As banking 
and industry become increasingly 
' international I find it invaluable in helping 
to keep me informed of business events and 
economic trends.” 



Tore Browaldh 
Chairman 

Svenska Handehbanken, 
Stockholm 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. Accurately—concisely. 
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Which would you prefer, Sir, 
Mining on the moon or farming 
on the sea bottom? Perhaps the 
pocket-computer>armed financial 
adviser in the year 2500 will put 
this question to the president of 
a terrestrial company. The im¬ 
possibilities of today are the pos¬ 
sibilities of tomorrow. Anyway, 
we of DSM shall remain on 
earth. We are in chemicals. The 
jargon of chemistry is pregnant 
with contradictory terms like syn¬ 
thetic natural rubber, plastic me¬ 
tals and solid liquids. Chemistry 
combines contradictions for new 
useful purposes. Modem lan¬ 
guage reflects this miracle and 
DSM can speak it The company 
has been active in chemicals for 


nearly 40 years. DSM has just 
opened a plant for the production 
of melamine (for thermosetting 
resins). 

A plant for lysine (an amino 
acid essential to human life) and 
another one for Keltan - the 
trade-mark under which DSM's 
own brand of EPDM synthetic 
rubber is marketed - are in the 
starting-up stage 


danMM 

P.O. Box 65—Heerlen—Holland 
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Time, Proliferators, 
Please! 

The curb-the-bomb treaty could 
take shape by March, if the 
Germans gave a little help—but 
this may be the last chance, page 
* 375 - 


Lyndon* s year 


The most important event of 
1968 is going to be Lyndon 
Johnson’s fight for his political 
life—and the connected decision 
by the American people about 
what they want America to do 
in the world, page 1271 

Back at the war 

Cambodia—and the big debate 
in Washington over its diminished 
neutrality, page 1283 





The Year 
Ahead 

Hopefully, the first year after 
the devaluation of sterling should 
see faster economic growth in 
most industrial countries-- 4 >ut it 
may also see a continuing run 
out of the world currencies into 
gold, page 1299. Britain should 
have substantially improved its 
balance of payments before the 
year ends, page 1304.'So, despite 
British ousincaBmen’s gloom, 
prospects are pretty godd for 
some industrleii pftae K3061 Our 
overseas cbrrespMaenls report, 
Pkge tjts.i 


A Conservative polity 

What would the Tories do ? Mr 
Reginald Maudling, the party’s 
deputy leader, sets out his views 
on the British economy—and on 
what Government and Opposi¬ 
tion should do in the national 
interest, page 1273. 

And Mr Gmter*s 

If it isn’t a very deep ploy of 
his bwn, Mr Gunter is allowing 
some rather funny things to 
happen on wage settlements at 
the Ministry of Labour. It is not 
like him, page 1272. 


Dropouts and reformers 

The young people who are 
dononstrating and protesting all 
over the United States against 
almost everything are not drop¬ 
ping out of society but seelung 
more active partioip|ition in it, 
page 1289. 
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Li'llr 


Devaluation 

SiK—In your issue of December i6th you say 
about reactions to Briuin's elevaluation that 

it was Norway’s resolve to stay put that 
dccicicci the/‘$wecic> io ..do the same (and 
probably vice versa, too).** It is even said in 
this article that Sweden was highly undecided 
about devaluing after Denmark had partly 
followed Britain. In the interest of historical 
truth I must make a few comments. 

' For reasons that the Swedish minister of 
finance, as well as 1 myself, have tried to make 
known as concisely as we could, we were 
convinced that Sweden should not follow suit 
in a moderate devaluation of the pound 
sterling. We informed our Scandinavian 
counterparts' of our intentions and decision 
monthly advance of the actual event.. We 
were naturally very satisfied with the eventual 
Norwegian decision, and well undeniund^hat 
moved the Danish authorities to choose theirs. 
Neither^ however, influenced our own decision. 

As you may have noticed the Swedish 
decision not to follow suit was published on 
Saturday night, immediately after the British 
devaluation was made public and well before 
we knew what the final Danish and Norwegian 
decisions would be. 

Wc were intent on announcing our decision 
at an early stage, not because wc were, so 
very keen to impress public opinion or afraid 
of nut being believed if we did not hurry, but 
from a much more simple reason. We could’ 
anticipate, and have afterwards experienced, 
that an exchange rate adjustment in the case 
of the ixiund would create uncertainty, doubts 
aiui distrust. We saw it as our duty to try 
to .save e.speciany the Swedish public but also' 
bu.siness relations abroad from unrest ^and 
exix nse, unnecessary to the extent that our 
own position was fixed.—Yours faithfidly, 

Per Asbrink 

Stockholm Sveriges Riksbank 

Devaluation and Gold 

Sir —'i’he letter by Mr Henry Smith (Decem¬ 
ber ibth) has prompted me to write to you. 
I sincerely hop'^' that Mr Smith is in Tto way 
connected with the teaching of economics at 
Oxford. Mr Smith bases his whole argument 
on the assumption that the dollar rules 
supreme and that everything is coupled to 
it. Surely this cannot be the case if deficits 
are going to be piled on indefinitely, and 
there arc no indications that this trend will 
be stopped. 

As a practising economist in South Africa 
my thinking about gold and devaluation may 
be biased. But the promise ".to pay the 
bearer on demand x dollars," the dollar being 
defined as one thirty-fifth of an ounce of pure 
gold, is a broken promise. The world is 
beginning to realise this, except for those un- 
fortunate enough to be average American 
citizens and the innocents who, under their 
influence, still believe . in their Alice in 
Wonderland monetary philosophy that the 
credit rope has no end and hence no point 
for knotting round one’s neck. 

/{yijjWe have,. however, the accepuiice by 
I fWtf jiovt^mments and ‘political opportunists of 


the proposals of the Bretton Woods meetings, 
of 1945, which became,;, 
creation of the Internaw^';!W 
The whole tntcinationu^Jhohi^ 
has since grown into p iotost 
and artifleial devices wdjoM ' associated wii 

labyrinth of Crete to ..diame.. }^- wooden withoKB 
thread is long enough to ijdMeiM ah 

all the mess. Over the yea^ &e fi 

up on this structure by the United States! and. 

Britain has made it as unstable as a pyramid 
standing on its head. 

I must admit it will be mentally and 
physically difficult for the United States tp, 
devalue the dollar, becausje so mucb.arti&dal 
prasti^e has now l^cn hung abodt it; Rita so 
much preaiure has already been built up 
against it, that the sudden release of this 
pressure to normal will certainly cause major 
disruptions. Let us hope the dollar will 
devalue soon so that Americans can face the 
music while they still have sokiie prestige and 
some gold left.—^Yours faithfully, 

Brooklyn, Pretoria P. J. Kieser 


social factoraaic taken into accojimw tjpigcthcr 



The Clyde 


the roulncs^Shoebpryjtess area, 
there could be a substantial ovemfl saving 
from the proposed reclamation of the Maplin 
Sands. 

Xhe is fond of ai^^uing that 

Heathrow*! jiiapacity could be raised to the 
l^iel Of fdM^major 

most of jthese that are mentioned nave (a) a 
lower ayeraig iRj^ber of j[iaiMMn^ni per air¬ 
craft ; (b) alte^pr non-Cxistent proportion of 
intci^tipriiKlIti^^ with its 
time-confiiSfi^ handling 
little or no lesfricdon 
tions. All these ^jbetoin must 
siderable 
Heathrow, 


Sir—'Y our article of December R3id' coilUMiis . 
a number of misleadijl^. statements. May I 
point out one inaccura<y?(, , ^ . 

It is stated that Yarifow’ St Cbr are amogg 
the companies laying off meif ships 
. flnish and gaps appear in the building pro¬ 
gramme." Yarrow (Shipbuilders} l^d* nave 
been increasing their labour force in recent 
months and expect to be able to give employ¬ 
ment to over 2(x) additional men during the' 
first few months of 1968. Although redun- 
, danCy on the Upper Clyde is inefeasing, 
regrettably, at an alanpitig rate, and orders 
arc urgently required; % is important that 
the facts should be stated correctly. 

Yarrow (Shipbuijdeii) Ltd. have’ ' five 
specialist ships on order at present and have 
a number of. tenders outstanding. It^.is hop^ 
that the company will Jn .some .way help ilo, ■ 
relieve the redundancy problem facing Um* 
shipbuilding industry m the Upp^r Qy'dc. ' 
The short term biitfook for iKc Upper 
Clyde i.s not favourable, but, provided there 
i.s co-opcralion from a|l concerned, I do not 
consider that there is justification for dc.spon- 
dcncy in the longer term outlook.—Yours 
faithfully, Eric G. Yarrow 

Scotstoun, Glasgow 

Taxation 

.Sir —1 don't know what visions of irresponsible 
libertinism the phrase "unearned incomes" 
(December 23rd) conjures up in the minds of 
those currently interested in the increase of 
taxation ufion them. To me the words repre- 
seiit ^a ve^ Igigc number of cldcriy. widows 
and nrtifca praplc, living at an ever-diminish- 
. ing rate upon the fixed fruits of their working 
'Uvetmfults which, in the vast majority of 
cases, are extremely modest and have declined 
markedly in .relative value since they were 
accumulated. • . ’it: r' '' 

If taxation on unearned income is to be 
raised, it is very much to be hoped that retire¬ 
ment incomes can ia some way be exempted. 
—Yours faithfully, Clive Binuley 

London, Wit 



degrim; mk grratei^ '^iitlliiRtion^ of 

_Vwnieli sy of course aiibffibt^Mhple 

of the wr^nd in the Witob| plbce.— 

Yours faithfmly, ‘ i- Harvey Cole 
London^ , '■ ' ‘ , 

Pubik . 

Sir—W hat splciidld liconidnisi 

offers Mr Jetwfnil fbir cutting publlcviexpendi- 
turc (December i6th). Appoint a planning 
officer, but take away three junior typists. 

So, in practice, the new planning officer 
and about, nine or ten others in the same de¬ 
partment will th^ be unable to produce any 
reports. 

When the next squeeze takes place, in 196B, 
we caa then dispense with the planning 
offieers, because they have no facilities for 
doing their work—^and then we will have no 
plahnitfrs at all. Or anybody else.—Yours 
faithfully* H. G. Godsal’i. 

^County Hailt Exeter 

Vielindm 

Sir—M r R. Palme Dutt writes ' (November 
4th) “ Arc the Vietnamese invading the United 
States ? No. Is the Uni ted States invading 
Vietnam ? Yes.” I'wcn'pr^threc y^ta agl;^ one 
could have writfrn *' Am,Iffic;i6jclWli«ns invad¬ 
ing the United States -i’ thp United 

States invading Gerfiwriy'? Yea Yours 
faithfully, 

Washingtqa, DC 



fvEOKOK B. Durrcj&sj 


your 


coiameiiLs 

: ^ 

Vigicaii 


Roberts-^ 


Sir —1 don’t understand 
(December i6th^’, ju all. 

Surely wc alrc^py^ 
investment in 

^ If more pcoiw^’Werf staitkf. i'up* to 
ruthles.^ and aggressive American burincas 
methods, the French might even chaq^ \hcir 
I,minds about accepting us .into Europe.— 
Yours faithfully, . Peter Tnir^iN 

Bristol 


Weef Bvad: 


Third Airport 

Sir—Y ou say that * “ the critics of Stansted 
have unfortunately never been able to pro¬ 
duce anything but an expensive alternative " 
(Deceml^r 16th). ]^ut a full costing of the 
eituariai sites showg 'them to be liftlc, if at all, 
tnore expensive ff al|l« i^eidlnS tRlmitt^ 

as .FO STAO E^ TO 


StRr-HMaity of your readers must hR^ been 
deeply moved reading in your, isiue^ of Deb- 
ember Qth of the plight qI, Palcsttoiang <jn 
both sides of the Jordan. 

Anyone who wishes to givcvpfactical. he|n 
can send donatimi to. Mousiguor • H, g. 
Sima’ad, POB 1317, Amman, JorcUn-'T-Voiirs 
faithfully, Diana Richmond 


— .j:; r 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


THE RADIO TELEFfs OreanN AUTHORIXT invttas applieations from Irish Nationals for ths 
post of 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL 

OF THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING SERVICE WHICH WILL FALL 
VACANT IN THE SPRING OF 1968. 

Ths raquiromants for the position are 
ir INTELLECTUAL DISTINCTION; 

★ UNDERSTANDING OF IRELAND, ITS HISTORY AND CULTURE, AND AWARENESS OP ITS PLACE IN THE 

CONTEMPORARY WORLD; » 

★ the QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF A LARGE AND COMPLEX ORGANISATION; 
ie SUBSTANTIAL ACHIEVEMENT IN THE APPLICANTS CHOSEN FIELD. 

The upper age limit for appHcanta is 56 years. 

Salary and conditions of employment will be commensu rate with the qualifications of the successful applicant 
but the salary will not be less than £5,000 per annum. 

I 

Applications (marked "Personal and Confidential"> should be sent to Dr. C. S. Andrews, Chairman, Radio Telefft 
Eireann Authority, Donnybrook. Dublin 4, and should reach him not later than 14 February 1968. They will be 
considered by a special Selection Board established by the Authority. The strictest confidence will be observed 
In leipeot of att’ communioations relating to the position. Canvassing by or on behalf of an applicant will ensure 
hie disgualifioatioti. v. 



NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

TaiuaiiUi Holeli InvcMmeniB L4d : G«n«nil Mmager 

The Corporation is forming a subsidiary holding company, 
to handle all its present and future investments in the 
development of tourism. Existing NDC tourist investment 
totals opproxflnalely T. Shs. 20 million. The current pro¬ 
gramme of new investment under way totals nearly T. Shs. 40 
million (£1 ~ T. Shs. 17.15). The next stage of devdopmem 
will involve investment on a much larger scale to match the 
tremendous untapped potential of the tourist industry. 

Tanzania possesses the world-famous tourist attractions of 
Serengeti National Park, Ngorongoro Crater Park, Mount 
Kilimanjaro, 2^nzibar and many miles of undeveloped 
palm-fringed beaches of white sand, blue sea and sunshine 
At present, however, because of shortage of tourist facilities 
tourism only earns Tanzanig T. Shs. 60 million per annum 

The General Manager of THIL will represent NDC on 
the Board of afl companies in which THIL has an interest, 
including two hotel management companies. He will be 
responsible for setting up and staffing THIL to supervise 
and control existing tourist Investments and for planning and 
promoting future investments, ekher alone or in partnership 
wkh private interests. He will need to be under 45 and very 
encTgjkic, with a real enthuswvm for the touri&t industry and 
for onfelooiTMRit. He will need to have considerable experience 
of hotel financing and of the promotion and negotiation of 
new enterprises and co-ventures. He will have the, main 
responsilnhty for liaison between Government Ministries, 
hotels, airlines and Uavd operators to ensure that planning 
of infrastructural requirements, publicity and hotel con¬ 
struction is properly co-ordinated. 

The salary and conditions of service will be negotiated at 
a levd that ensures that the best man available is obtained 
The contract will be for not less than two years with annual 
leave passages paid. 

Applications with full details should be sent by January 3Lt, 
1968, to:— 

The General Manager, 

National Development Corporation, 

P.O. Box 2669 , 

Dar es Salaam. TANZANIA 



Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 1319 to 1320. 

Enquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 
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Volvo exports continue to increase. Compared with the corresponding period 
in 1966, the first six months of 1967 showed the following results: 

USA — still climbing — 34 % (15,490 cars sold). Europe — increased car 
sales on all export markets, for example Denmark 46%, Holland 107 %, 
France 96 %, West Germany 70 %. 

There was an overall 20 % increase in the export of AB Volvo products. 60 % 
of the production is now sold abroad. Volvo is the largest individual exporter 
in Sweden. The explanation is 



together with three leading principles: quality, economy and safety — decisive 
characteristics in severe international competition. 

During the first six months of 1967, AB Volvo sales increased by 6.5 % to 
1,054 million Swedish Kronor. The sales of the entire Volvo Group of Com¬ 
panies increased by 7.5 % to 1.640 million Sw. Kr. compared with the first 
six months of 1966. 



The Volvo Group of Companies — the 
second largest engineering concern in Scan¬ 
dinavia — manufactures more than 125 
different products and employs about 24,500 
people. 

AB Volvo — the Parent Company — pro¬ 
duces cars, trucks, buses and special vehicles. 
The latest car model — Volvo 144 — has 
had a very enthusiastic reception on all sales 
markets. 



AB Bolinder-Mtinktell is the largest manu¬ 
facturer in Sweden of tractors, combine 
harvesters, road graders and loaders. Other 
products include mechanical excavators, 
forestry machinery and military tracked 
vehicles. 

AB Volvo Penta supplies marine and in¬ 
dustrial engines. The Aquamatic power unit 
(inboard engine with outboard drive) is an 
outstanding sates success in the United States. 



Svenska Flygmotor AB builds jet engines 
for the Swedish Air Force. 

Grafiska Maskin AB produces printing 
presses for letterpress and offset. The fange 
includes a web offset press capable of print¬ 
ing in up to ten different ettiours, .simulta¬ 
neously. , 

Kopihgs Mekaniska Verkstads AB produm 
machine tools, primarily lathes and mUling 
machines. 
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Lyndon's Year 


This is going to be Lyndon Johnson’s year. It is also the year 
in which the Americans will have to make up their minds 
what they want to do in the world. In 1968 they have to 
decide, perhaps for a generation, whether they are essentially 
an eastward-looking people, who will confine their attention 
to the relatively small part of the world around the Atlantic 
Ocean, or whether they want to go on carrying their responsi¬ 
bilities westward into Asia as well. I'he presidential campaign 
of 1968 will be the Americans’ most important decision 
since they gave Franklin Roosevelt a third term, and a free 
band to de^ with Hitler, in 1940 . 

, Mr Johnson has made it clear where he stands. He is a 
global American. This is the real issue of the election, and 
on this issue Mr Johnson represents what is radical and 
adventurous in the American spirit. By November he will 
either have reassembled the American* majority around his 
Mint of view or suffered the unprecedented humiliation of 
being expelled, from office—^not because the American 
economy has collapsed, which is what happened to Herbert 
Hoover, but because the Americans have rejected his idea 
of America’s place in the world. 

It could go cither way. None of the rivals Mr Johnson 
has to worry about, with the single exception of Mr 
Rockefeller, is the President’s equal in energy, or decisiveness, 
or in his vision of what he wants to do with the presidency. 
By comparison Mr Romney is a figure of cardboard, Mr 
Nixon a routine old pro, Mr Reagan an amateur playing with 
politics and Senator McCarthy, for the Democratic opposition, 
a decent but ineffectual mini-Stevenson. Only Mr Rockefeller 
comes anywhere near matching Mr Johnson in qualities of 
leadership. Yet by the autumn Mr Johnson could be fighting 
desperately for his political life even if his opponent turns out 
to 1^ a lesser man than Mr Rockefeller. 

That is the measure of how much ground Mr Johnson 
has to make up. It is also why this is going to be Lyndon’s 
year. For people who arc interested in the sheer technique 
of politics Mr Johnson’s performance in the next ten months 
promises to be a virtuoso display. Some of it will be spectacu¬ 
larly irrelevant, like his pre-Ghiistmas cdl on the Pop« on the 
way back from Mr Hoh^s funeral. Some of it will be straight 
like the visit to American troops in Vietnam and 
ThaHhnd. Some of it will seem pretty corny to intellectuals. 
It will also^ be unscrupulous'; heaven help any opponent of 
Mr Johnson's who thinks that m presidential elecikm is a 


high-school debate. But it is important that people who are 
watching the election from a distance, especially people in 
Europe, should not misunderstand what all this is about. 
The political techniques that Mr Johnson uses are often 
crude: he Is sentimental and brutal by turns. But the crudity 
of the technique conceals a single-minded man who has some 
serious ideas about what needs to be done to improve America 
and about America’s responsibilities in the world. The 
problem of Mr Johnson’s credibility is really a problem of 
the gap between the man’s buccaneering manner and the 
real substance of the ideas that lie beneath the manner. 

The Americans themselves have been slow to realise this. 
Mr Johnson came to the presidency in the worst of all possible 
circumstances. He took over the White House in the role 
of second husband. The Americans, after their half-rational 
love-affair with John Kennedy, were disposed to be suspicious 
of any successor. They, were bound to resent Mr 
Johnson more than anybody else. He came from a state 
that fits into none of the American regions. Texas is not 
really a part of the south, or of the west, and much less of 
the north ; it is a maverick, and therefore slightly suspect 
to them all. It is worth noting that in the recent opinion 
polls Mr Johnson has been doing worst of all in the south. 
His frontier background is alien to the majority of modem, 
urban, middle-class Americans. His accent is queer ; a visitor 
to the United States is struck by the number of Americans 
who mimic his accent like Englishmen mimicking a Pakistani. 
Mr Johnson has been the victim of a bad case of straight 
prejudice. It has had its effect outside America too: part 
of the European suspicion of Mr Johnson springs from the 
fact that he comes from Texas and talks like a Texim. But 
the real damage was done in America, The sheer unfamiliarity 
of a man like Mr Johnson is one of his main impe^ments. 

There are signs, in the opinion polls and way the 
press is treating him, that the worst effects of Urn ttisiy now 
be over. The Americans have become a little iptbre nccuijtoinM 
to the man and his ways^ They are stairiing to make 
allowances for his background and, since his style of politics 
is a refleetbn of his background* for his political habits too. 
But the most he can hope for is that they will make allowances 
generously. The last of the frontier Presidents cannot turn 
himself into a megalopolis American of 1968 . It is going 
to be a jMoblCm for him right up to November. 

This is one of Mr Johnson’s handicaps. The other is that 
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his presidency has coincided with the two great crises of 
mid-century America. Neither of these was something he 
wanted to happen. Bofh fell into his lap while he was in 
the White House. 

The first crisis is the revolt of the negro ghettoes. This 
is a specifically American problem in one sense, and one 
sense only. Of all the industrialised countries in the world, 
the United States happens to be at the moment the only 
one with a large racial minority which Ls both conscious of 
its racial identity and free to insist on its rights. It may 
seem odd to use the word “ free ” about the inhabitants of 
the urban ghettoes of the United States. But in the matter 
of getting their needs publicised, and organising themselves, 
and laying their hands on guns, the American negroes are 
freer than any other racial minority in any other important 
country. It is embarrassing for the United States to have 
its racial problem spattered about the world’s headlines as 
if it were an American peculiarity. It will cause trouble in 
November. But in the long run the United States is better 
able to cope with this crisis than most other countries are. 

The same crisis will happen elsewhere as the flow of 
immigrants from the underdeveloped world into the rich 
industrialised countries creates half-digested racial minorities 
who have acquired just enough money and influence to insist 
on their full rights. It will even happen one day in Russia 
if the Russians open their frontiers. The demand for equality 
will develop in these other countries just as it has in the 
United States. The difTerence is that the demand is more 
likely to be satisfied in the United States precisely because 
in America it is easier for the dissatisfied minority to make 
speeches and print newspapers and get its grievances aired 
on television. The more libertarian a country is to start 
with, the harder it is for it to deny liberty to any minority 
group. There is Jess danger of tamped-down resentments 
ultimately exploding in a way that can break a country wide 
open. The row is more manageable because it comes sooner. 
If any country has a political system that ought to be able 
to cope with the racial problem, it is the United States. 

It is not the race issue that will make or break Mr Johnson 
in November. It may well be a bigger problem for the 
Republicans than it is for him. What will make or break him 
is the second crisis of his presidency: Vietnam. Two months 
ago it looked as if the Americans were making up their minds 
that they were fed up with the Vietnam war. Between July 
and October, according to Louis Harris’s poll, the number 
of Americans willing to go on supporting a limited war fell 
from 51 per cent to 26 per cent. The number who wanted to 
“ get out as soon as possible ” rose from 24 per cent to 44 
per cent. But in November the figures started rhoving back 
in the opposite direction, and a special poll taken in December 
seems to confirm that the Americans have recovered much of 
their self-confidence. Only 24 per cent, in this December 
poll, want to stop the bombing of North Vietnam, and 58 
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per cent think the best way to get a negotiated ^ to 
convince the communists tha# ‘ 

American opinion roughly baci w£$ere/|t 
the slump of the late summeir auivoo^. 
result of the victories at Loc Niitih and 
It may be partly a reaction agaiiW tbo vi^^ of 

the anti-war demonstrations. It k not sORidhing that Mir. 
Johnson can Count on lasting for ever. But at least he knows 
that he is going into 1968 with a war policy that still 
commands the support of a majority of Americans. 

If this recovery is sustained it will mean that the Americans 
have understood, and accepted, the reasoning that led Mr 
Johnson to send his army into Vietnam in 1965. It will 
mean that they do not believe that this war is a struggle 
for the future of a single country. They are not going to 
be told that if the Americans pulled out the other countries 
of the region could return, in Professor Galbraith’s con¬ 
temptuous phrase, to “ the obscurity they so richly deserve.” 
If they believed that, their support for Mr Johnson’s policy 
would still be plummeting downwards. They would refuse 
to expend so much blood on a little local rivalry. If they 
seem to be rallying behind the President, it is presumably 
because they recognise that die fight in Vietnam is going 
to decide a wider issue. It begins to look as if a majority of 
Americans may be willing to accept that what has happened 
in Vietnam cannot be separated from what might happen 
in Thailand and Malaysia and even India if the Americans 
lose the present contest: that this is, in fact, the war for 
southern Asia. This week’s news from Laos (see page 1283) 
and the spread of communist acivity in Thailand point the 
same way. If this interpretation of the recent switch in 
the opinion polls is correct, it will mean that most Americans 
have at last grasped what the “ domino theory ” means. They 
may have grasped it, indeed, precisely because Mr Johnson 
was able to explain it in corny terms they could understand 
while intellectuals like Senator Fulbright and Senator 
McCarthy were still groping around for arguments that would 
carry a punch. 

It is still too early to say that Mr Johnson has won the 
debate. A series of big casualty lists between now and the 
summer could turn the opinion polls uprid^ down again. 
No doubt that is what communist tactics are designed to 
ensure. But if the losses do not reach an unacceptable level 
it will be possible to draw two important conclusions. The 
first will be that the United States is still itady to look 
westward: that it is willing to try to do for Asia in the 
1970 S what it did for Europe in the 1940s and early 1950s. 
Mr Johnson wants to be re-elected to do just that. The 
second will be that Mr Johnson has at last overcome the 
problem of personality that has plagued his efforts to explain 
himself to the American electorate. And in that case he 
will go into next autumn’^ caihpaign in far better shape 
than anyone thought possible three months'ago. 



Come On, Ray 

Too many weak settlements by, with, or under the roof 
Mr Gunter's ministry spell more trouble for 1968 



This year’s policy for incomes is ending as it has gone on, 
in a sea of irresolution. The Government keeps insisting 
that it cannot allow wages to rise, while allowing them to be 
raised all the same. If Mr Wilson is to avert the next 
ecpnomic mess that the country seems to be heading for—if 
W^does not want to see a 1968 consumer boom, leading to 


a 1969 consumer squeeze and a 1970 or 1971 lost, election— 
he may still just have titne to do the trick. 

On the wide-screen picture, the Government 
turkey^ even while in the close-upe some liiimsteiif- ^thc 
goose. The Dq^aitment of Ecohohiic Affairs—in the* Prime 
Minister’s otvn overiordship—has given a formal , atia^ef* to 
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the Union Congress’s suggestion of an all-round 3I 

to 4 per cent rise in centrally bargained wage rises. The 
DEA has said no, as of course it had to. Next week the 
TUC leaders are to sec the economic ministers again, in a 
meeting that is being billed in some newspapers as vital. 
Since the TUC is largely impotent, the meeting is not vital 
at all. A certain coldness between the TUC and the Govern¬ 
ment would do neither any harm. It might leave the TUC 
free to reorganise its own internal affairs. It might stop the 
Government looking over its shoulder every time it makes 
a decision, to sec what the TUC’s finance and general purposes 
committee makes of that one. 

On individual wage claims, the Government has made 
some bad mistakes. Last week two excellent reports were 
published by the Prices and Incomes Board. The first, on 
the engineering industry (discussed in The Economist of 
December 23rd), set a limit of 2 per cent on the total rises 
that should be given by firms in engineering ; and specified 
that the whole sum should go to raising the pay of the 
lowest-paid workers, and to ironing out some anomalous 
differentials between different groups of workers. No Govern¬ 
ment spokesman has yet made a proper, tough speech in 
favour of Mr Jones’s unanswerable logic. 

The second PIB report was on productivity agreements in 
the bus industry (imhappily, there are very few such agree¬ 
ments in existence). The PIB proposes various bargains which 
could, of themselves, add nearly 4 per cent to the industry’s 
wage bill; and indicates that genuine local productivity 
bargains could bring some busmen considerably more. But 
the report specifically and determinedly points out that the 
across-the-board 7I per cent increase recently agreed to by 
the municipal bus undertakings is the sort of thing that 
'' could go far to destroy the chances of making fruitful use 
of the opportunities offered by devaluation.” 

This agreement was readied between the municipal bus 
companies and the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
at a meeting inside the Ministry of Labour in London. Last 
week, The Economist attackcxi this agreement, and deplored 
the fact that it had been reached under Mr Ray Gunter’s 
auspices. Since Mr Jones has attacked it too, the ministry 
has been claiming that its officials were not party to the 
agreement ; indeed, that they disapprove of it, Grood, but 
they should have denounced it. It is entirely wrong— 
even in order to avert a strike—that a minister and his advisers 
should see an inflationary settlement reached under their 
roof without saying loud and clear that it is inflationary. 

Now the Ministry of Labour has permitted, with a verbal 
caution about “ efforts to contain costs,” a wage increase for 


garage workers that it formally recognises as out of line with 
the general incomes guidelines—even if (as the ministry 
hopes) it is confined to the “ low-paid.” But the garage in¬ 
dustry is one where rises in basic pay mean rises for all 
workers. A PIB report last August described the gross 
inefficiency with which the garages employ all their resources, 
including labour. This is the worst sort of inflationary pay 
award. It almost looks as if Mr Gunter is playing some very 
deep game of his own. 

Again, last Friday, with London going home early for 
Christmas, Mr Gunter gave his formal blessing to the raising 
of the minimum guaranteed wage to London dockers from 
£16 to £17, Why was this allowed? True, the increase 
will affect less than 1,000 of London’s 23,000 dock workers 
—the rest earn more anyway. True, it will cost only £60^000 
in a given year, and will lead to no increase in port charges. 
True, the employers wanted to give it for the s^e of peace, 
as much as the Transport and General Workers wanted it 
to show that others besides Mr Jack Dash can deliver the 
goods. But the effect on pay claims in the other ports of the 
country—where the guaranteed minimum is now to be £2 a 
week lower than London—is bound to be serious. Mr Gunter 
intends shortly to set up a committee of inquiry to look into 
the matter of the dockers* retirement age and pension entitle¬ 
ment. It is, of course, fantastic that dockers—mostly unskilled 
men doing the heaviest sort of labouring work—should at 
present have a retirement age as late as 68 : physical senility 
is one reason for the slow pace of work in parts of London 
docks. It is yet more fantastic that, in an occupation where 
there are already too many workers, and where the pay of 
the fit and energetic is deliberately held down to keep some 
old-age pensioners on the books, a flat-rate rise should in this 
way be given precisely to the oldest and least fit dockers— 
before any arrangements have been made to retire them, or 
provide financially for them in their retirement, 

Perhaps London’s militant dockers may be satisfied for 
a while by their extra quid. But the dock militants elsewhere 
in the country will not be slow to learn the lesson of what 
can be got by pushing against an irresolute ministry. Has 
nothing been learned from the mistakes that were made at 
the time of decasualisation ? The Economist said then that 
there was a real danger of economic disaster starting in the 
docks. Everyone else thought they knew better. Well, it 
happened. Do they know any better now ? Apparently not. 
It is genuinely disturbing that Mr Gunter, who has so many 
good qualities and is not afraid to speak out on unpopular 
causes, should be presiding over a ministry in which these 
weak mistakes are being made. 



A Conservative Policy 

Would the Tories do any better?. Can there be any sort of national policy? 

We asked Mr Reginald Maudling, Deputy Leader of the Opposition and the last 
Conservative Chancellor, to set out hfs views on what should be done 


This has beseh the year of devaluation ; will 1968 be the year 
of opportunity ? The fint thing to get dear is that the per> 
formance of the British economy in recent years has not ^n 
in either way extreme. It has not been so bad as our critics 
declare nor so good as our complacency depicts. The truth 
is that we have done well but nothing like well enough. The 
l^t need' has been and ranhiM to break out of the old sttq}- 
go Cycle which is still with Us.’ 

The Conservative go^mment was attempting to . do this in 
1963*64. We were aiming at aml achioving a'is^id industrial 


expansion at the cost of a temporary strain tm the balance of 
payments. It was our belief that this temporary strain could 
be overcome and that we could in this way break out from the 
restrictions of the past. I have personally no regrets whatever 
that this attempt was made. No one < Can ever say now 
whether ft would have succeeded ; I bdkve -that it would. 
Cectaihly it Was right to try. 

Now we are on a different cohrse ; we have had the act of 
devaluation, so long opposed by Mr Wilson. I shared his 
opposition ; I have dways been qqxMed to devaluation' as a 
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policy, partly because It Represents inevitably a default in our 
obligations to those who have deposited their money with us, 
and partly because it was regarded by too many people as the 
easy way out of our difficulties, an alternative to the handler 
disciplines that our economy requires^ Now it is becoming 
apparent how wrong were the cherished illusions of those on 
the left of politics who thought that devaluation was an alter¬ 
native to deflation. 

It profits little to argue whether devaluation could have 
been avoided. For my part, I think the Government had let 
this country drift into a situation where it had become un¬ 
avoidable, and that indeed is my main criticism of them. But 
the real point that matters now is whether it can be made to 
work. Here I must confess to certain doubts. The 14 per cent 
devaluation is being eroded to a large extent by increased costs 
of fuel and raw materials and by the abolition of the export 
rebate and the manufacturers’ premium. There is precious 
little left to give a really large boost to our exports, and we 
must never forget that wc have to export in sterling terms 
another 17 per cent of British-made goods to get back to the 
same foreign exchange earning position we were in before 
devaluation. The task is great. But it can perfectly well be 
achieved if we recognise the conditions. 

These conditions are really five: (i) There must be an 
effective restraint on the growth of incomes. Of all the factors 
that could undermine devaluation, this is the most important 
simply because the growth of incomes in terms of purchasing 
power involved is greater than any other factor. (2) There 
must be an effective cut-back in real terms in the growth of 
public expenditure. (3) We must make a real attempt to deal 
with the problem of strikes. I know it is always said that our 
strike record compares well with other countries. But the fact 
is that strikes here come in the most sensitive parts of the 
economy and we cannot afford them anyway. (4) There must 
be a real effort to accept in this country not so much the need 
for harder work or for more work, as the need to work in 
new ways in the light of modern ideas and modem methods. 
(5) There must be a restoration both at home and abroad in 
confidence in the ability of the British government to manage 
our economy. Perhaps in some ways this last factor is the 
most important. Certainly looking back over the past few 
years I am impressed with the fundamental importance of 
the confidence factor in all the calculations of any British 
government. 

To sum up, the short-term requirement is restraint: re¬ 
straint on incomes increase, restraint on public expenditure 
and restraint of strikes. The long-term requirement, which is 
equally important, is to get the British economy in a mood 
where people take a pride in the job they arc doing, and where 
success is adequately and fairly rewarded. 

The parties’ duties 

What are the relative roles of Government and Opposi¬ 
tion in these circumstances ? There has been a good deal of 
talk, as happens from time to time, about coalitions, either 
a national government, or the acceptance by a party govern¬ 
ment of a programme agreed with the other main political 
party. Frankly I do not accept either of these as a genuine 
possibility. Coalitions of government or policy are possible 
in war-time when the threat comes from outride this country. 
Tile threat now does not come from outride ; it comes from 
mdk. It is entirely controllable by our own efforts, but its 
sllption must depend on the domestic policies adopted, and 
Sh'^thd field of domestic policies the parties are so widely 
4iMded/that any coalition would be as bogus as it would be 
iibffective. 

f Clearly the Opposition must be prepared to accept, and not 
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to criticise on purely opportunist grounds, zny sensible 
measures the Government may take which may he of a highly 
unpopular character. It is asking a great deal of an Opposi-t 
tion to do this ; but not asking more than the national intcfrest 
requires. On the other hand the Government can fairly be 
asked to postpone legislation which is of no immediate sig¬ 
nificance. It is unreasonable to ask a socialist government or 
a socialist party to abandon their socialist principles. Why 
should they ? They believe these principles are the best * 
principles for our country. But it is wholly reasonable to ask 
them to abandon any measure which they are advancing 
simply from the point of view of their own party doctrines 
and which can have no relevance to the immediate urgency of 
our national economic situation. How can the proposed 
increase in Corporation Tax, for example, stimulate industry 
to greater efficiency or investment ? 

I believe there has grown up a substantial consensus of 
view among informed, and particularly among less partial, 
opinion as to the main requirements of British economic 
policy in the present circumstances, and I feel, further, that 
these are the crucial tests which will be applied by overseas 
opinion in formulating a view about the future prospects 
of our economy and of the pound sterling. They are the five 
conditions I have already referred to. 

There really must be no wavering now in the attempt 
to restrain excessive growth of incomes. The market economy 
alone is just not adequate for the purpose. It is a problem 
essentially of monopoly ; that is, the monopoly power of 
important trade unions. The Government must recognise 
that incomes and prices policy does not mean constantly 
interfering in the myriad pricing decisions of industry where 
the right solution is to make the discipline of competition 
effective, but rather taking action in every field where they 
have power or influence to restrain the growth of costs caused 
by income increases that cannot be economically justified. 

In public expenditure reductions I believe the touchstone 
will be whether the Government arc prepared to move away 
from universality of benefits in order to save public expendi¬ 
ture, and, at the same time, cx)ncentrate help where it Is 
most needed. The prescription charge is the obvious example, 
but in political terms the recent courageous decision of the 
Greater London Council in the matter of rents has even 
more significance, for here is an example of the alternative 
policy not being merely described, but actually put into effect. 

I believe that public opinion, including the majority of 
trades union members themselves, now really want to see 
some action to deal with unofficial strikes which do damage 
far out of proportion to the actual number of days that may 
be lost in disputes. It is no good sheltering behind the 
argument that you can’t put all the trades union members 
in prisem: of course you can’t, and no one would suggest this. 
But this does not mean that you cannot have a statutory 
cooling-off period, as in the United States, or that the trade 
unions should be immune from civil actions when agreements 
solemnly entered into have been broken. 

A revision of the tax structure should, clearly, involve 
reductions in the rates of taxation on earned income and a 
transfer to further taxation on spending, and the Government 
need not seek to hide the fact that this will mean price 
increases because increased prices are part of their current 
economic strategy. 

Finally, there is the problem of restoring confidence. Here 
my view, obviously, must be that only a clumge of government 
is a satisfactory solution. Perhaps it will be said that t am 
biased, as indeed. I am, but failing a change of . government, 
only a ^omplete and obvious change of heart on the part 
of the present Government has any chance of getting us out 
of our grave economic difficulties. 
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Time, Proliferators, Please! 

March is the new deadline—and maybe the last—for the curb-the-bomb 
treaty. Now it is the Germans who are dragging their heels most 


M Happy nuclear year; and a bumper Christmas thought from 
Chairman Mao, packed with seasonable fallout. The old 
year dies to the accompaniment of Radioactivity from China’s 
latest bomb test softly descending on a Japan where a fateful 
debate on nuclear weaponry is softly, softly beginning. The 
new year opens without any word of good cheer from the 
Geneva disarmament conference about the projected treaty 
to curb the spread of nuclear arms. 

On January i8th the 17 Geneva delegations will reassem¬ 
ble for what now looks like a final bid to shape the treaty. 
Two months ago, there were widespread hopes of a full text 
emerging from their labours before Christmas. As long ago 
as August, the Americans and Russians had reached agree¬ 
ment on a draft that lacked only one article—the article 
providing for safeguards against the diversion of fissionable 
materials from peaceful to military use. Amendments to this 
draft were proposed by seven other nations at Geneva, 
including Britain, but by early December the American and 
Russian co-chairmen of the conference seemed adequately 
agreed on the extent to which concessions could be made to 
other people’s wishes. Only one word stood between them 
and agreement on the safeguards article. But this last 
obstacle proved to be enough to force the conference to 
adjourn on December 14th without managing to transmit a 
full text to the United Nations Assembly—which had been 
holding back its debate on non-proliferation in hope of 
getting the good word from Geneva. 

Before the Assembly adjourned on December 20th, it 
adopted a resolution asking the Geneva group to press on and 
report again by March 15th. The hope now is that by 
that date a full draft treaty can be sent to New York, so 
that the As.scmbly can promptly reconvene to debate and 
endorse it. Bu^ the treaty’s chances are undoubtedly 
diminishing. .The reasons for this are precisely those develop¬ 
ments that supporters of the treaty have long pointed 
warning fingers at. Technological progress is bringing more 
and more nations within easier reach of nuclear weaponry. 
One of this month’s least noticed and perhaps most portentous 
events was a Japanese refusal to restrict information about 
the centrifuge process for making weapons-grade uranium—• 
a process whose advent is particularly disturbing because 
the installations would be relatively easy to conceal. Every 
delay in establishing an international system of safeguards 
on transfers of fissionable material increases the risks of 
clandestine military development. 

This year’s Arab-Israel war served one more notice of the 
fact that a state which feels intolerably threatened or 
aggrieved will pour resources into a costly arms effort, what¬ 
ever its economic difficulties. Two months ago 12 eminent ex¬ 
perts suggested, in a report to the UN Secretary-General, that 
even a limited nuclear arms programme would severely tax 
or exceed the resources of such countries as Israel, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Brazil or South Africa, and even of Belgium or 
Switzerland. In a wholly rational world, this would be one 
of several good reasons why a non-proliferation treaty would 
not be necessary. In our real world, however, many 
countries besides Israel and Egypt could succumb to the 
temptation to go nuclear if th<^ think they can pMibly 
nianag^ it; that'h, once they faavt acquired ^itic civilian 
riiicJcar technology—and when they set their rivals or 


enemies starting to think along the same lines. The state 
need not be one that feels immediately threatened. Last 
month the Swiss government warned that it would only sign 
the treaty “ if most of the powers likely to possess nuclear 
weapons acceded,” and that even then only a treaty of 
limited duration was acceptable. 

The general idea of the treaty found overwhelming 
support among United Nations members as far back as 1961. 
But as the thing took shape, objections arose both from some 
nations that feel particular fears and from some that seem 
particularly blithe about the prospect of a world of nuclear 
anarchy. In the Geneva talks, India and Brazil have jointly 
opposed the draft treaty’s ban on acquisition of any nuclear 
“ explasivc devices ” -the Indian motive being a wish to 
keep the door to nuclear arms ajar as an insurance against 
Chinese threats, while the Brazilians, feeling no similar 
sense of danger, seem bent on gouging favours from the 
Americans regardless of the damage they may do. There has 
been a widespread tendency to forget that the project did not 
originate among the great powers, and to depict it as some¬ 
thing that Russia and America seek to foist upon other 
countries in order to keep them in permanent inferiority. 
This attitude is reflected in the cruder west German 
arguments against the treaty as well as in the arguments 
heard from both Peking and New Delhi. 

The fact is that the two superpowers do not need this 
treaty to preserve their military superiority. Their interest 
in it is essentially the same as other states’; a world in which 
the spread of nuclear arms goes unchecked will be a much 
more dangerous world for everybody. Another blunt fact is 
that there is no way of framing a non-proliferation treaty 
that would be completely pure and free from the sin of 
discrimination of any kind. As Mexico’s delegate at Geneva 
pointed out in one of the best speeches made there this year, 
non-nuclear countries would be wiser to settle for an 
imperfect treaty before the chances of getting any treaty at 
all vanish, and then concentrate on showing that the treaty 
simply will not endure unless the superpowers make that 
possible by curbing their own “ vertical pi'oliferation.” The 
amendment to the treaty draft that Britain proposed a 
month ago pointed in just this directioii. 

Discrimination ” is a charge that can be used by both 
sides in the one remaining tussle ttot still blocks the com|rie- 
tion of the draft treaty. Russia has insistol that<^ five 
non-nuclear members of Euratom (meaning the west Get*- 
mans in particular) accept the safeguards system of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, unless they can per¬ 
suade the agency within two years that their special case 
merits some compromise procedure because already 

has its own safeguards system. Not ao long agO; Russia WfU 
opposed to having any safi^uaiyls s^teln at 411 , and its 
p^ition here is still i^^ak in But toUn^ries ran^phg 

from Sweden to Japan can it wOptd 

be discriminatory to 0^ E^urai^ itombers 

from IAEA procedurin^rTIto qfvRuraton-fof 

Germans in particul^;); 
inspectors by its five' 

diacriminatioir as betweenvtb^':^!^^;^^^ 
incompatible with their own 

of the community of the Six. But the supporting arguments 
voiced in Germany are as weak in logic as the Russian ones, 
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and it is hardly surpil!siag that it is now widely suspected 
that the real German aim is to keep open a hudear option 
that the treaty would close. This is the answer to those who 
argue that the treaty would be a mere scrap of paper, and that 
no scrap of paper will stop a country going nuclear if it wants 
to. If that were true, countries like Germany and India would 
not be trying so hard to dodge signing the treaty. 

On December 17th the Bundestag vice-president, Herr 
Richard Jaeger, was reported to have told a military congress 
in Munich that only possession of its own nuclear weapons 
could effectively secure west Gennany from attack. This kind 
of thing, and the continuing campaigns against the treaty in 
the Springer newspapers and in those associated with Herr 
Strauss, seriously impair the efforts made by Herr Willy 
Brandt to depict the coalition government as actively working 
for non-proliferation and merely sharing the reservations that 
are Common to other non-nuclear countries. 

Early in December Herr Brandt, as foreign minister, 


welcomed the American and British oflen to accept IAEA 
safeguards on all their civilian nuclear activities as soon as 
these safeguards were applied in other countries iti accoi^ 
ance with the projected treaty. These offers dimmed of 
one of the loudest of the German arguments, which was that 
IAEA inspection would in some rather obscure way prejudice 
German industry's position in the world market for Hudear 
equipment. True, Russia has not matched the new offers 
and is unlikely to be in any hurry to do so; but it is American 
and British rather than Russian coinpetition in the world 
market that really concerns the Germans. It is still possible 
that between now and March Russia could make some 
concession that eased the way for German adherence to the 
treaty. As things now stand, however, it looks as if the 
Germans will have to drop at least some of their still 
voluminous objections if they are not to end up being held 
responsible in many people's eyes for the final escape of the 
nuclear genie from the bottle. 


BRITAIN 


Captains Courageous 


This time, the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner has pitched it strong. In praising 
his latest report and damning the Foreign 
Office, so should everybody else. The 
diplomats did not make a red-tape 
muddle. They did not behave grudgingly 
to the officers claiming compensation for 
Nazi persecution in the Zellenbau and 
Sonderlager A blocks of the Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp. Instead, they 
used partial and highly personal evidence 
twice over : to prove first that these build¬ 



ings were not part of the concentration 
camp itself (a quite extraordinary idea), 
and then that the treatment received by 
the inmates of these buildings was of less 
severity than that in concentration camps. 
From the facts that Sir Edmund Compton 
has dug out, it is apparent how Nazi 
treatment could vary from prisoner to 
prisoner, just as much as between different 
parts of the camp. It also appears that 
treatment in these two buildings was 
sometimes worse than that meted out in 
the main compound. 

From Foreign Office statements over 
the last three years, one could be forgiven 
for supposing that Group Captain Day 
and his fellow claimants—-brave officers, 
and infernal nuisances to their captors— 
were no more than cx-POWs whose suf¬ 
ferings had grown with the telling. Sir 
Edmund was needed. Mr George Brown 
is not a grudging or a callous person. 
But he was advised by his trust^ civil 
servants to countenance abominable be¬ 
haviour. Sir Edmund Compton names no 
officials. But it is pght to ask for names. 
This is hardly a case in which anonymity 
has preserved some civil service imparti¬ 
ality. 

This case puts the ombudsman firmly 
in the business of righting individuals' 
wrongs. Now that he hat had an entirely 
justified go at the dignitaries of the 
Foreign Office, he can make mincenieat 
of the maladministrators, in lefs awesome 
ministries. With luck, and in a.differ^t 
way, he will now be as much of a civil 


servant's lx>gyman as he was in his last 
[x>st, when he fed the needed information 
to the Public Accounts Committee. Mr 
Airey Ncave, DSO, QBE, MG, MP, put 
up a good fight for his fellow-officers. But 
he needed Sir Edmund. This report is a 
credit to Parliament, as well as to its 
latest administrative invention. 

Road accidents 

Breath tests 
justified? 


Taken in conjunction with the 14 per 
cent fall in road deaths in October—the 
month when breath testing of motorists 
came into force—the provisional figures 
of accidents during the Christmas holiday 
are encouraging. Over the five days 
December aand to 26th the number of 
deaths was 98, compared with 158 in the 
same five days of 1966. Last year's total 
eventually reached 192 deaths and this 
Christmas’s final figure will also be higher 
when some of the seriously injured die. 
But above all it is encours^ng that the 
number of accidents, and So perhaps the 
number of potential deaths, is also lower 
-—3,096, compared with 4,239. 

Even the Royal Automobile Club, 
which was opposed to breath testing as 
interfering with the liberty of the 
motepst, has had to concede that the 
provisional fall in Christinas deaths is 
partly the result of testing. Many office 
parties were called off; at others, fitms’ 
employees had to sign a pledge tliat they 
were , leaving their car behind ; and so 
on. But the effect of . the test may well 
be more indirect than direct. For instance> 
the fan in deaths inay be due not so 
much to drunken, drivets being kept oft 
the, road as to ordina^ drivers being 
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scared * off; holiday traffic was light. 

The indimt effect Of testing well 
not last Ibng;* Nor is drunken'driving; the 
sole, or 'even a main, cause of road deaths. 
The (provisional daily average foi^ this 
Christmate is, after at), s^l higher than the 
annual ditily average in the early igGoii; 
nor is it below the 1964 Christmas average. 
It would be as foolish to think that breath 
tests are the sole answer to accidents as it 
~ is irresponsible to denounce them. 


Welsh language 


Smoke 

Homo fires burning 

This is not the most tactful moment to 
tell i^ople to stop using Coal. But some¬ 
body (that is, the Ministry of Housing) 
still has to go on doing so: since the 
Clean Air Act was passed in 1956, until 
1965, only 40 per cent of the “Black 
Areas” were covered by Smoke Control 
Orders. Domestic coal burners are the 
worst culprits: between 1956 and 1965, 
domestic smoke decreased by only 29 
per cent, against a reduction in industrial 
smoke of 74 per cent. This means that a 
gieat deal of smoke belches out at very 
nearly ground level. 

The responsibility for making smoke 
control orders lies with the local 
authorities. Subsidies exist for altering 
household arrangements for smokeless 
fuels, but many local authorities in 
mining areas cannot or will not enforce 
orders because of local pressures and 
arrangements over miners* concessionary 
coal. This means that the differences 
between such areas, and, for example, the 
south east—^which has a goodish record 
in smoke control—only become more 
marked. Any agiping Londoner, nostalgic 
for the old dead ^ys of the pea-soup 
fog, can still fina the old^ acrid stench in 
a good few northern cities. This hardly 
helps the mining areai^’ depopulation 
problems. Boot and sulphur, from domes¬ 
tic and industrial smoke, are not the only 
air pollutants: but they are the worst. 
Other industrial emissions arte ]pretty well 
controlled I'kiy other legislatbn. 

Railway smoke has decreased by 90 per 
cent since the 1956 Act. Lorries and motor 
cars add a fine collection of hydro* 
caibons apd carbon monoxide: as their 
numbers inofease, this obviously gats worse 
and worsj^ mt these fumbli so w do very 
Uttle to peofll^* o< IteiHd* 

ings in^il^nlain^ compaiMIn 

19^ me ifeg^lations on exhdOst^hjimes 
were itrenethmbd and another tegullitlon, 
for vehicles, aitm at 

reducing 'jprenlmre fumes. 80 dite mtel 


The name's enough 

From January ist the Welsh language v^ill 
recover a little more of the le^ stanfi- 
ing in its native land that it lost 
oyer the centuries of English rule. Thg 
birth of children in Wales may from now 
on be registered in both the Welsh and 
English languages, if the parents so wish. 
English will remain compulsory. If their 
local registrar does not speak Welsh the 
ps^rents may seek around until they find 
one who does. The registration forms will 
be bilingual The Welsh texts “ have been 
approvra by the Advisory Translation 
F^nel of the Welsh Office.** This seems 
entirely reasonable, both in principle and 
in price. One hopes that forms in Gaelic 
and English will soon be ready for those 
scarce £:ots who speak the language too. 

But simultaneously comes a splendid 
story in the usually highly reliable 
journal of the Association of Education 
Committees, the trade union of local 
education authorities in England and 
Wales. IjA&t January there appeared the 
Plowden report on primary schools in 
England. The corresponding report on 
primary education in Wales—the Gittins 
report—^was obviously bound to be a bit 
slower than Plowden, because the Welsh 
committee had the problem of bilin¬ 
gualism to consider as well as all the 
other problems. Now it appears that 
Gittins was completed, in English, last 
summer. But why has it not been pub¬ 
lished ? Because documents of this sort 
have to be done into Welsh as well: and 
either the translators are doing the job ter¬ 
ribly slowly, or the big*wig8 cannot agree 
on the appropriate Welsh neologisnu for 
the technicalities of modern educational 
practice. The Irish, of course, have simply 
given up trying to do the more modern 
hits of their governing through the 
medium of the Irish lamguage. It*$ safer 
to stick to nomenclature. 

Regional planning _ 

A borderline case 

Way back, it ntity be letiwndbered, ,oine> 
on^ drew me Scottish border with a Adrth> 
ewurn kii^ ^rwicksBird' ii in ScemOd. 
Behvick in. England. S*‘, Vowi*h 
' BWder«-^hc<{i)ur countie, Ih the 


into a cfuscer in smy apw" 

shieb in the middle UdWtai 


trouble u eliH 
odhtmiN 
efid 0! 



dH| one : too f|BW 

Blnok Ar«M> At 
htiniMr 
to Mm , 


idMAi htes JiltcreaM ^iti ebn-r 
siderably over the last year. Th^ i* much 
better, but still not good enough. 



in 

, set ^ 

This is peanuts in comparison 
new town schemes in central Scotland. It 


is large in the perspective of these Border 
towns. When the Darnick pilot schemte, 
for a new development of about 't,OQb 
people, was confirmed by the Roxburgh 
county council earlier this year, all kinds 
of people started to object. Some of fnent 
talked sense: most just wanted a quiet 
life. Last month, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland announced that the objectors 
hid lost. 

The peculiarity of the Border towns 
is that they are both depopulating and 
short of labour. This is partly, but not 
entirely, explained by the type of industry 
there : the wool firms cannot find enough 
women workers, while the men emigrate. 
So the case for developing the Borders 
cannot rely on high unemployment 
figures. If a town council can be bothered, 
Kelso*s example shows that it is entirely 
possible to entice a few firms to a Border 
town, and start a mild expansion, with¬ 
out central government intervention. If 
the locals do not want to be bothered 
to attract industry, there is after all quite 
a case for just letting them decline. 

But unless the whole of Scotland out¬ 
side the central industrial belt is to be let 
go, it makes sense to develop a region 
where development might actually work. 
The central Borders are possibly the best 
bet. They have an industrial base with a 
splendid export record—all those knit¬ 
wear firnis—and reasonable proximity to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The expression 
“ industrial suburb *’ would never cross 
anyone’s lips. But this is precisely what 
some hopefuls think might happen there. 

This is always provided the tug of war 
between piecemeal and growth point 
development does not result in a mere 
scatter of incoherent expansion. The three 
central border counties have at last got 
together and agreed to follow Professor 
Johnson-Marshall’s report on where 
25,000 new people could actually fit in. 
(Where they arc to come from worries 
np one: Glasgow overspill provides a 
catch-phrase answer.) This report, due out 
in about a month, is almost bound to 
concentrate on Galashiels itself. But 
Hawick and St Boswells may get a look 
in as well. St Boswells, at least, is along 
the same valley : development there could 
be said to be part of a Galashiels plan. 
Tackling Hawick would split the develop- 
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ment in two. 

No kiss of life has been planned for 
the predominantly agric4ltural eastern 
Scottish Borders. But the same Scottish 
white paper of 1965 made one antj- 
nationalist move. It shifted the boundary 
of the eastern Borders region ^utn to 
include a good chunk of English North¬ 
umberland. Berwick came in from some 
of the cold. But the town still falls into 
the area of the Northern region of Eng¬ 
land, whose planners have enough on 
their plates farther south. The eastern 
Borders, as the white paper delicately 
pointed out, need some expansion at their 
natural centre of Berwick if they are not 
to depopulate fast. It might be possible 
to extend only this far into England the 
work of the Scottish Special Housing 
Association—a body with considerable 
experience in backing industrial growth 
with the necessary infrastructure of houses 
and other services. The eastern Border 
local authorities, despite the national 
frontier that divides them, have set up a 
joint development association. They feel 
the lack of any central Government help 
—all they have got is a couple of advance 
factories (one, at Kelso, practically in 
the central borders anyway). The eastern 
lx)rderers are having to look after them- 
.selvcs. They say that the national boun¬ 
dary means less the nearer you get to it. 
But distance apart, one can hardly think 
of Berwick as a suburb of Edinburgh. 

Local government 

Take away those 
dragons 


Mr Richard Whittington, Chamberlain of 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
rendered the following item in his 1966 
accounts: “ Erection of Dragons—City 
Boundary . . . £3,133 13s 4d." The 
dragons, like the guards at Buckingham 
Palace, are of course purely decorative. 
The City has managed for centuries to 
guard Its own boundaries against 
Grown, Parliament, and bther intruders. 
In the past it could even decide to exclude 
certain categories of people from living 
or doing business within its walls ; so that 
Tews and other undesirable characters 
had to set up shop outside the eastern 
wall, wheie the smoke blew and the king 
kept traitors in the Tower. 

By the last century this eauit-end trade 
had reach^ its height, as the commerce 
of an Bmpire pass^ through the docks 
downstreahi. from tfef City. The cast- 
enders lived., dyer ^eir work ; the Ci^ 
men arrive daily ip white collars, leaving 
the night to the caretakers. But busitos, 
in tlwif City remained much the seme >s 
budne^sj|jl]||ltepney or Poplar: deah 
done (I PIdy e dQne-"^n a cry or a wink 
and lEi nancHake. Only thepimucts dealt 
Mp, and lUeir value, differentiate the 
^ik^^ket techniques of the Stock Bsfciwise 
Petticoat Lane. 

j But stiil the City kept its own govern¬ 


ment. The Corporation survived even in 
the reoiganisation of London gOverntnent 
of the 1960s, an authorised anomaly 
alongside 32 London boroughs witb, popu¬ 
lations of at least 200,000 each. In its 
favour was the useful job of hospitality 
and public show performed by the City 
dignitaries out of their historic funds (not 
out of taxes or rates). The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Local Government in Greater 
London believed that this coyld not sur¬ 
vive if the City were not also a separate 
administrative unit. 

With a rateable value of £9,652 per 
head of night-time population the City 
Is by this measure nearly 25 times 
richer than the richest London trough, 
Westminster—^which has plenty of com¬ 
muters too. The disparities of wealth 
among the 32 boroughs of Greater London 
arc in any case vast: and when they 
were invented a scheme was adopted for 
equalising their income. Yet a report by 
Professor Ilersic of London University on 
the workings of the scheme now reveals 
that the City, tlie richest of all Greater 
London’s constituent authorities, is also 
one of the gainers by the scheme intended 
to equalise their funds. The City was 
due to receive £2 million net under the 
equalisation scheme in the year 1967-68. 

What the scheme does is to pool three- 
quarters of expenditure, and also the 
rates-support grant received from central 
government according to needs—and 
then, by means of a special rate, make up 
the difference in each borough between 
the expenditure and the grant. Therefore 
authorities whose population structure 
merits a laige “ne^s” grant from the 
Exchequer lose out to the authorities 
which merely spend a lot. Thus the rate¬ 
payers of Kensington and Chelsea, 
Wandsworth, Lambeth, Lewisham and 
Hammersmith pay out to help finance 
schemes like the City’s ill-starred Barbican 
redevelopment. 

This is especially unfair in the case of 
Lewisham and Wandsworth, which have 
neither much commercial property nor 
expensive domestic property to lx)ost their 
rateable values. In terms of its rateable 


value per hea 4 (^41 9^)/ Lewisham is 
the pc^rest pf ^ afl Gma^l^r /Lp^on 
boroughs. Some of the s;uppoa^dly pn>s- 
perpu^ outer boroughs for 

instance) are not so very mych-better 
off. Yet the central boroughs most J^wn 
for social poverty-r-Tower Hamlets (the 
old Stepney, Poplar and Bethnal Green), 
&uthwark and IslingtonT^show relatiycly 
greater wealth, per head of population 
because they have a great deal of high- 
rated commercial and industrial property 
wedged in among their seedy dwelling- 
houses. Yet they too gain from the present 
scheme at the expense of poorer boroughs. 

This is not an argument, about the 
right level pf expenditure. The social 
problems of Tower M^mtets are extreiiiei 
and it needs to spend a lot on its poor 
population (though there is no justifica¬ 
tion for featherbedding its council 
tenants to the extent that rates make 
40 per cent of housing costs). But 
obviously the present system of redistri¬ 
bution is unfair, and something like 
Professor Ilersic’s proposed alternative— 
which takes into account the needs of 
the outer boroughs as well as the wealth 
of the inner ones—^will have to be intro¬ 
duced. Where inequities still remain, this 
is properly for central government to put 

. ... 

Under any new income redistribution 
scheme, it is clear that both the City and 
Tower Hamlets would be among tho^ 
who would have to give up some of their 
privileges. Might the City at last agree 
to make common cause with its Cockney 
neighbour—even to the extent of abolish¬ 
ing the boundary on its eastern side ? 
It could keep more of its wealth at home 
if it ceased, in government terms, to be 
the' City and simply became another 
Tower hamlet. The area of dreadful 
housing around Spitalfields market would 
be one immediate candidate for the rates 
of City business. The City already shates 
its neighbour’s children’s department. 
How it would get on if it shared Mayor 
and. Aldermen is another matter—but in 
die Tower Hamlets Labour party they 
know atiout tradition, too. 
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Passing through Kobo s Sannomtyo JMjo^juot fivo minutos from a BankofAmonoa branoh 

Man-on-th0-8pot • ■ ■ in Kobo- His job: to give your banking needs his 
personal attention. Contacts? Credit information? Market advice? Whatever 
you need, wherever you need it—in Hollywood or Hong Kong, the Common 
Market or the Commonwealth— BANK OF AMERICA can put a man 
to work for you today. Next time your business interests call for this kind of 
firet-hand assistance, get in touch with Bank of America — first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA ON THE SPOT San Franei«co Los Angelas oser 400 Ciilforn a commun AmMardam • Antwerp • Asunc on • UangHoh • Beirut • Birm ngham ■ Bogota • Bombay 
B useals • Buenos Aires ■ Calcutta • Caracas * Ch cago • Copenhagen • Dueaseldorf s Quam • Guatemala City • Guayaquil • Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur • Lagos * Lahore 
La P|z ■ Lima • Cordon • Madrid • Managua • Manila • Marse lie ■ Mealco City • Mliain * Mun eh • New York City • Okinawa • Osaki • Panama City * Pans • Rio de Janeiro ■ Rotterdam 
Sifgdn • San Pedroi SulO • Santiago • Seoul • Singapore • Sydney* Taipei • Ttgucigalpa ■ Tokyo • Valparaiso • Vienna •Vina del Mar •Washington 0 C •Yokohama • Zurich • BANCA 








Nottingham 


Nottingham’s Council House, by the tree-lined Market Square, 
reflects in its classic architecture the distinction of this great 
Midlands industrial centre. Textiles, pharmaceutics, tobacco, 
cycles and telephones are among the major products on which the 
city’s notable prosperity is based. To these Nottingham adds a 
/? i lively range of cultural and educational activities, typifled by its 

l/f tijij t L(JL Playhouse, University and Technical College. 

Widespread redevelopment is planned to keep Nottingham in the 
forefront of Britain’s manufacturing cities. Similarly in the field of 
insurance the Norwich Union Group employs the most up-to-date 
■ • ft- * electronic aids to meet present and future needs. The Group’s office 

* South Parade, Nottingham, is one of hundreds of branches 

and agencies in Britain and around the globe which help to sustain 
the high reputation of the Norwich Union for efficient and 
helpful service. 


Here and 
throughout 





NORWICH UNION 

_ INSURANCE GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches and agencies tl^ughout the world 

For address of your nearest >briinch office see telephone directory 

Norwich Union Insurance Societies, Scottish Union and National In8ur9j(ice Company, and associate 4 offices. 

Jf lihnn froa r\rirtf fhio TkTrk*‘tt%irth EU. ^AT/Y&IZU/1£7 
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Her grace and charm 

It's not easy to be charming. You need to be born into a culture 
where it's considered important, and then spend years perfecting the art. 

The way japanese girls do. 

makes jet travel a delight 

As you can find out whenever you fly Japan Air Lines. You'll see it 
^ in the way your kimino-clad hostess offers you a refreshing O’Shibori hot towel, 
pours you sake in its fragile cup, or serves you o-Csumami delicacies before your meal. 
Everything she does has a charm and grace, a delightful attentiveness. 

on the worldwide airline of Japan 

Wherever In the world you fly on the Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines you feel 
surrounded by the calm beauty of Japan while you fly at almost the speed of sound. 

You feel pampered, cherished, someone special. Which is only natural when you remember 
that O'kyaku is the Japanese word for both customer and guest. 



ONLY JAPAN AIR LINES FLIES ALL 3 WAYS FROM LONDON TO JAPAN: north over the Pole direct to Tokyo, 
south along the Silk Road and west via New York, San Francisco and Honolulu to Japan. See your travel agent 
or Japan Air Lines, 8 Hanover St., London W.1. Tel: 493-3271. And at Birmingham MIDIand 4739 
and Manchester 832-2807. 

•MMiV MS9 LtNma 

the worldwide aMliie of lafMii 
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Fktuiza'Process 

Ready for the world is ICI’s up-to-the-minute method of producing 
a wide variety of concentrated compound fertilizer-CCF. 

These bring a new economy to fertilizer production and at the same 
time can be tailored to meet aU conditions of climate or soil, 
anywhere in the wmrhL 


ICI’s know-how in designing and 
operating CCF plant is unrivalled. 

More than 30 years of experience, 
^ backed by their powerful com- 
puter-guided research centres 
and the Jealott's Hill 
argronomic lab- 



learned through international 
experience how to meet all local 
requirements, whether they are for the 
supply of fertilizer or for the design 
of manufacturing plant. 

United Kingdom plants at Billingham 
and at Severnside, near Bristol, and 
the Richardson CCF plant at Belfast, 
turn out many hundred thousand tons 
of fertilizer a year. 

ICI designed and assisted in the com¬ 


missioning of the Chemical Company 
of Malaysia’s plant at Kuala Lumpur. 
Individual outputs are:— 

ICI Billingham- 350,000 tons/year 
(two streams). 

ICI Severnside—200,000 tons/year 
(one stream). 

Richardson’s (Belfast) 140,000 tons/ 
year (one stream). 

Chem. Co. of Malaysia 208,000 tons/ 
year (one stream). 

The Malaysian unit is an example of 
the made-to-measure techniques in 
which ICI are well versed. Because the 
fertilizer is used in tropical areas of 
high rainfall and on acid soil with high 
humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble 
ammonium phosphate. 

The process makes use of the higher 
nitrogen content of urea, 46 per cent N 


0 :, 

1 
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compared with the 35 per cent N of 
ammonium nitrate. The use of urea- 
based compounds is limited in temper¬ 
ate climates, but in tropical areas the 
higher nitrogen concentration can 
offer economies. 

Economy is the key-note of the ICl 
process -economy in capital cost, 

- 1 economy in man- 

JPB power through 

sophisticated 
methods of plant 
RUM control, and eco¬ 
nomy m feedstock due to the high 
conversion efficiency of the system. 
The fertilizer products are extremely 
easy to handle. Treatment of the dried 
granules with a coating of oil and 
china clay maintains a freedom of flow 
even after long periods of storage. 

The wealth of experience in CCF pro¬ 
duction puts the Agricultural Division 
of ICI in the position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected 
licensee contractors, plant designs 
best-suited to local conditions and 
requirements. 


OdMT Id Fnctsacs tadode AnwHda umI Town Gn pnkhiethn 


llwIOateaaHiBiMMniDnriaipNWMhasw^^ Iha lO tmm pi todiw produces m<M« t^ 

ised the economics oS produciag iQrnthesis ns for UK’s ps eapadty. tt is bmi ott the tteam-nai^tha process 

ammonia producUon in countries withiMt an indinnoue and U tlw moat economical asethod of wakina towu 

source of natural gas. EMty of these units ate worl^ or gas. Low In capind and runtting costs, thC'P^ isj||FW|>*lk 

under consowtioo in 26 coiwtines, Piment UR produc- outstanding (plildile, effiobrnt and dean. The jpk 

tion from ICI ptot is 3,000 tons a day. Tide trill be pfoeeisluii*MPwtendv^>d0fMed4R«ip^ I Jlny’tiil 
doubled when additmnaliriani is coiBiiiissioned. w«nld Cad there, awa0w2i>unP hi 
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acc6!^lng to his own, he is taking the only 
prudent path; his 30,000-man army is 
not strong enough to prevent incursions— 
even the South Vietnamese foreign 
minister conceded this point on Tuesday 
when he asserted South Vietnam^S right 
of pursuit into Cambodia--^and so he has 
chosen to ignore th^m. The prince would 
probably more than happy if the 
Americans could keep Vietnamese of both 
coloun out of his territory. But if they 
must make a public invasion of Cambodia 
to do it, then Sihanouk’s bluflf will be 
called and he may be pushed into 4 
communist alignment he has never 
wanted. 

The estrangement of Prince Sihanouk 
IS only one of the casualties of an Ameri¬ 
can invasion of Cambodia and perhaps 
not the most serious one. The Cambodian 
ruler has shifted with the wind before and 


Prince of niutrals 

Some south-east Asians are 
more neutral than others 


when the winds change, he may do so 
again. But by eliminating the last Indo¬ 
chinese neutral, the Americans might 
sabotage their own efforts towards a 
future political settlement in the area, 
since any such settlement would have to 
be based on a respect for neutrality. 

Another casualty of the violation of 


^ ^ neutrality might be the increased support 

' from American public opinion which 

For months now, President Johnson’s Sihanouk declared that he will call on President Johnson has been building up 
mibtary advisers have been urging him to volunteers from Peking, as well as m recent polls as well as the already 
lift the ban prohibiting American troops from Cuba and North Korea, if the strained good will of his European allies 
from pursuing their Vietnamese antagon- Americans violate his frontiers. China is But it is important that the situation 

ists into Gamfbodia. The recent battles in already supplying most of Cambodia’s should be seen in perspective ; what is 

the border area at Loc Ninh and Dak To arms and might agree to send a few token happening in Cambodia needs to be re- 

with theit* high rate of American casual- volunteers But however close the newly lated to what is happening in Laos. The 

ties increased the pressure from com- patched-up Sino-Cambodian friendship, scale of the fighting this week in Laos 
manders in the held for a go-ahead signal, the 500 miles between them keep Cam- is hard to determine . it could be a 
I'he nulitary argument for border- bodia from being as vital to China’s own serious offensive carefully planned by the 

crossing is clear and persuasive—as most security as its neighbour North Vietnam communists ; it could be little more than 

military arguments are. Although the is. So China is even less likely to mount the seasonal rice raids. In any case, it 

Cambodian government has repeatedly a senous mtervenuon in Cambodia than needs to be taken into account, 

denied that the Korih Vietnamese and the it has proved to be in Vietnam. Neutrality in Laos, unlike neutrality in 

Vietcong are using Cambodian territory The stronger argument against moving Carhbodia, is a legal hetion. For years, 
as a sanctuary, the weight of evidence into Cambodia which President Johnson some 70,000 Nordi Vietnamese troops 

overwhelmingly supports the American must ednsider is political. Prince Sihanouk have b^n operating along the Ho Chi 

claim. So if the hmrth Vietnamese con- is the closest thing to a genuine neutralist Minh trails that lead through Laos into 
tinue to stage large-scale battles within leader in south-east Asia today. His Cambodia (and, more recently, the 
escaping distance of Caml^dia, the logical neutrality is not the opting-Out sort; Ke is Americans have been aiding the Royal 
American military response must be to too outspoken for that. But in all his ram- Laotian army and limbing the trail), 
eliziiinate this ehetny advantage by e>eer- bling emotional discourses he hks rammed Given this, an American incursion into 
rising the rij^t Of “ hot pursuit.’* , 6ne point Jiome * that the overriding aim Laos would not have the same political 

The rase ^against “ holt pursuit ” into of his foreign policy is to maximise and effect as a move into Cambodia. Profn 
Cambodia in military terms is similar to prolong C^mbe^ia’^ independence^ of any the military point of view it may be the 
the more frequently aigued case against and all outside powers, rie gently only effective way^ of rooting out the 
an invasion of North Vietnam. There is dembnstrat^ed the ejOTectiveness of his Ho Chi Minh Mils. Nevertheless, and 
the problem df defining “hot pursuit”: balancing act by extracting the only despite current international dismay at 
are two to a battalion ? apology known to have b^h granted by the prospect of the war escalating, the 

There is the difilculty drawing the next cultural reyplntlopty Cltoa., emanating from Washington 

line beyOnd the border. Ahd there is the Prince Sihanouk'si tps)rards h« Thursday indicate that President John- 

slight risk *j:h«|t ^ujill prpvoke Qhinese North VWtnaniese squatters pqt be Jon ^s decided, for the moment, to stay 
intervention. On Wednesday Prince neutral according to some lijghts. But hand. 
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Greece 


The junta divided 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The survival of the Greek military regime^ 
after the events of the last six weexs, is 
quite a tour de force. Its capitulation 
wer Cyprus, together with the dramatic 
impact of Mr Karamanlis's denunciation 
of the regime, might have fatally under¬ 
mined it, when combined with the threat 
of a royal counter<coup. But the collapse 
of the )(ing*8 ill-concenred plan promptly 
put paid to all that. In fact, with the 
king’s popularity at ^ low ebb and his 
future uncertain, it would have been 
possible for the junta to have liquidated 
the Greek monarchy. The removal of this 
potential time-bomb would have allowed 
the regime to dig itself firmly in. Instead, 
the leaders put out olive branches to 
convince the king and a hostile world of 
their good faith. 

But the king evidently did not find the 
olive branches to his taste and the ruling 
revolutionary committee, whose composi¬ 
tion still remains a mystery, has now 
opted against his early return to his 
throne Further confirmation of this was 
the dismissal on Thursday of another 
group of senior officers, considered to be 
royalists. 

Whatever the leaders of the Greek 
regime may feel, resentment and anger 
run high among the committee’s back¬ 
benchers. An immediate return of the 
king, on terms that would not humiliate 
the crown, would involve commitments 
which these diehards are not prepared 
to make. Already some of them feel that 
the prime minister, Mr Papadopoulos, in 
a flurry of Christmas generosity, offered 
too much by laying down a timetable 
for a plebiscite on the new constitution 
and by promising a wide political 
amnesty. 


King Constantine certainly wants to 
return. But the dilemma confronting him 
is a difficult one. By his action on 
December 13 th he dissociated himself 
completely from the coup of April 21st, 
though not from its causes. He has won 
approval from people who do not care 
for, or despise, the monarchy, but who 
want to get rid of the military men at 
all cost. Their support, on the face of 
It, is pretty unreliable. If he stays out of 
Greece, the king will be expected by these 
adherents to launch a campaign of har¬ 
assment against the regime or to set up 
a govemment-in-exile. 

King Constantine is known to be 
opposed to this romantic but largely 
ineffective approach. He still believes that 
the best policy would be to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye on the present rulers in order to 
make sure that they observe their own 
timetables. He believes he can perform 
this role better by being in Athens. is 
’ that exile leads to oblivion 

Greek kings who have gone 
ve hardly ever returned with- 
Ite. And what the outcome 




of a niebiicite to hif return u/ould be is 
unedmin. 

The dtlenima has been put on ice for 
the time being by the opposition of the 
younger revolutionary oflicers to the 
king’s early return. The effectiveness of 
the pressure these young diehards can 
exert has been demonstrated by the out¬ 
come of the amnesty announced by the 
prime minister last weekend. Shortly after 
accepting the draft of the revised con¬ 
stitution and announcing a plebiscite on 
the constitution sometime between April 
2ist and September 15th next year, Mr 
Papadopoulos made some very specific 
commitments about the scope of the 
amnesty. On December 23rd he stated: 
“Only the criminal communists of the 
past and the criminal dynamiters after 
April 21 St, will remain under administra¬ 


tive Qxilew'^ AHhed to hi 

meant by thjE “criminal pomitonifts of 
the past,^* he said i “ As ^u know, th^rfe 
are some of them who were sentenced 
to death,” 

But after fhe release of about a hun¬ 
dred non-communist prisoners, it became 
clear that die amnesty would not include 
the 2,500 prisoners held on Leros and 
Yiaros. (On Thursday it was announced 
that political prisoners considered to be 
a danger to the state will not be released) 
If the revolutionary committee’s die- 
hards are putting up such effective 
opposition tp Mr Papadopoulos’s policies, 
one wonders if the former colonel will 
be able to steer clear of a rift that might 
turn him into a Neguib who paves the 
way for a Nasser of even more doubtful 
intentions. 


Latin America 

If Lafta's dead, long live the regions 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
It could be the beginning of the end for 
the Latin American Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion (Lafta), at least in the form it is 
known today. Earlier this month the dele¬ 
gations from the ii member states left 
Montevideo wearily after seven weeks of 
fruitless discussion, having failed to agree 
on how to impfeipent the tariff tuts 
demanded by Lafta’s comtltution. Follow^ 
ing the tradition hewn out by the Eutt>- 
pean Economic Community the clock was 
stopped and it was agreed to tall an 
extraordinary confetenoe in July to 
out whether any of the meml^rr positibn 
had become less rigid in the meanwhile. 
Few obtervers h6M but any hope for 
greater fttxibility. 


The conditions of full free trade within 
the area by 1973 now se^m even more of 
a mii^e than they did before.^ And the 
imposing plan for a La^tn American com¬ 
mon market^ solemnly approved by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson and the Latin American 
heads of slate at Punta del Este last April, 
appean to be floating away into the ;mlnis 
of pure fantiw. The call for protectionism 
in each indiviaual country| and the eager¬ 
ness with which the different goven^nts 

G ib at every possibly of indpstnfluimgi 
ve melint that the attritions 'of a wider 
market 'tometime in ^e mture liave been 
forgotten ih the nish fbr ihuriNfiate benq- 
fits. ^ 

The tdain ttumUln^ block at the con- 
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ference just over was the question of the 
“common list.” Under Lafta’s charter, 
the treaty of Montevideo, the members 
had to agree this year on the abolition of 
Uriffs on a further 115 per cent of their 
internal trade, the second of four major 
steps towards full free trade. The simplest 
way to fulfil this condition would have 
been to agree on free trade in just two 
commodities, wheat and oil, which to¬ 
gether make up 28 per cent of the area’s 
internal trade. But it did not work out. 
Aimng the countries understood to have 
reject^ the idea of including oil on the 
common list were Argentina, Mexico and 
Peru, all of which have oil industries that 
they are trying desperately to build up 
and to wnich the free entry of Venezuelan 
or Colombian crude would mean death. 
It seems that Mexico too turned its face 
against wheat and was joined among 
others by Bolivia. Understandably Bolivia 
feared that its plans to develop what could 
l>e another granary for South Americj 
would be ruined if the Argentines to the 
south could .ship in as much wheat as they 
liked. 

The failure at Montevideo will give 
new impetus to the movement for smaller 
regional economic alliances. Central 
America has shown the way by its com¬ 
mon market, though even here some of 
the steam has gone out of the integration 
process in recent months. Within Lafta 
the “Andean group” has got ofF to a 
g(M)d start with an agreement between 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela. An Andean development 
corporation is being launched with initial 
capital of $50 million; its object will be 
to promote multinational schemes for 
infrastructure and basic industrialisation. 
At the same time more limited schemes 
are going ahead ; these include the 
economic integration of territories on 
different sides of national borders, the 
common use by two countries of oil pipe¬ 
lines, and the joint production of, say, 
petrochemicals and cars. 

At the other end of the continent the 
two giants, Brazil and Argentina, are 
attempting to swallow some of their 
rivalry and get together on similar 
schemes. Informal talks were started back 
in April. Though co-ordination has not 
yet gone as far as it has in the Andean 
group, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Para¬ 
guay and Bolivia are now feeling their 
way towards the establishment of an 
integrated steel industry. 

France 

Friend of the third 
world ? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

In London they were asking whether 
General de Gaulie could really get away 
with this one too. They meant, could he 
preserve his reputation as friend of the 
“ third world ” while selling arms to the 
South African government, arms that 





Kisses for Africans, arms for Vorster 


even Mr Wilson would not supply. Back 
in Paris these questions appear almost 
surrealist. To suggest that the sale of arms 
to South Africa created even the tiniest 
political ripple in France would be to 
indulge in overstatement. 

Your correspondent, slightly bewil¬ 
dered, began to wonder whether he had 
got his farts wrong. But facts, unlike 
mood, do not change on crossing the 
channel. The French have already sup¬ 
plied South Africa with at least a wing 
of Mirage-3 fighters plus a substantial 
number of Alouettes and the heavier 
helicopter, the Frelon. It kioks as if South 
African spokesmen are right when they 
claim that gaullist France will gladly step 
in where the British Labour government 
feared to tread. Why then no public out¬ 
cry against the general ? 

The main reason why General de 
Ciaulle can often get away with things on 
the international scene while Mr Wilson 
cannot is all too clear. Creneral de Gaulle 
has gained a reserve of international credit 
from a great many sources through his 
opposition to American foreign policy, his 
stand on the vital Vietnamese question 
and his present line towards the Soviet 
Union. Because of this, many people who 
would otherwise be critical turn a blind 
eye when French paratroopers prop up 
a puppet regime in Gabon or “restore 
order” in Djibuti. An ostentatious sale 
of arms to South Africa might, however, 
prove too much. And since General de 
Gaulle is a shrewd calculator, he might, 
if the Africans turned this issue into a 
test-ca.se, put his reputation in the third 
world before a money-making deal. Much 
therefore depends on how the developing 
countries, particularly the Algerians, treat 
the matter in the coming weeks. 

What may sway the general is African 
reactions, not French ones. Surprisingly, 
the geneial’s doniestic political opposition 
is unlikely to play any real part in all this. 
One might have thought that the left-wing 
opposition, so often taken aback by 
General de Gaulle's initiative in foreign 
policy, would have seized on this as excel¬ 
lent ground for launching its own offensive. 
For most European socialists the itioral 
stock of the British Labour party has 
slumped considerably since it took office 
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in 1964. Few people in France suspect 
the Wilson government of being unduly 
hindered by “socialist” or any other 
principles. If the French left-wing 
opposition were doing its job properly, 
It might point out that while so appar¬ 
ently discredited a government as Mr 
Wilson's refines to sell arms to South 
Africa, despite its financial difficulties, 
the self-righteous and prosperous gaullists 
have no qualms in ofl'ering their services 
to apartheid. But the opposition is not 
doing its job, at least not like this, 

The government, on the other hand, 
is doing its job. Its function is to keep 
the matter quiet and, for the time being, 
it has succeeded admirably. If the s^e 
of arms to South Africa, with all its moral 
connotations, has not provoked a crisis in 
France, it could at least provide a test 
for one type of gaullist, the men who 
claim they were drawn into the move¬ 
ment particularly by the “ progressive ” 
aspects of its foreign policy. Will M. 
Mauriac now use his vitriolic pen to damn 
the gaullist arms -merchants ? Will M. 
d'Astier de la Vigerie use his quarter of 
an hour on teIevi.siQn to proclaim that this 
IS his Finland Station ? The silence, so 
far, IS eloquent. 

Jerusalem 


East side story 

By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Telephone an Israeli friend from an hotel 
in ea.st Jeru.salem and he will say auto¬ 
matically, |‘Oh, you are on the other 
side.” “ Going to the other side ” is still 
the phrase used l)y everyone to describe 
a visit from the east to the west of 
Jerusaleni (and vice versa). The walls are 
down. But the great divide remains. 

In some ways it is more perceptible 
than when the Jewish and Arab popula¬ 
tions were sealed off from one another. 
War and its aftermath have affected each 
side so differently. On the west side traffic 
churns thicker as new Jewish firms and 
in.stitutions move in t<j establish them¬ 
selves in what th^ believe will become 
Israel’s full capital city. Hotels are 
clattering with tourists. On the east side 
Arabs sit like wraiths in deserted offices; 
hotels are half empty; taximen, hungr\ 
for fares, smiling nervously, say “ Pay 
what you like.” Business is at a standstill 
except in the old walled city, where 
Israelis, eddying in to see the Holy Places, 
bring a new wave of custom to the stall¬ 
holders and shops. 

With foreign imports pared to a sliver, 
all shops are now stadked (as they are 
all over the West Bank) with goods made 
in Israel But the prices are high. Fresh 
food, such as meat and vegetables, costs 
two or three times as much as tofore the 
war. In the process of being integrated 
into Israel’s economy, the Arabs arc hav¬ 
ing 'to gear themselves to the much higher 
cost Of living that the Israelis accept as 
the price for their fairer distribution of 
wealth—and their military strength. 
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Looking at each other across the great divide 


Before the war, east Jerusalem with its 
miles of suburb spreading out from the 
walled city was a hive of activity : 130,000 
Arabs lived there. I'here were jobs for 
nearly everyone, albeit some low paid. 
Now work IS almost a luxury. I'he employ¬ 
ers of labour, ranging from well-to-do 
merchants to the humblest cobbler, are 
scuppered. With the Arab banks shut they 
cannot get at their money. Nor is there 
anywhere for the thousands of people 
who depended on relatives abroad to have 
their remittances sent. The growing ranks 
of the workless include an estimated 5,000 
builders and 1,500 in the tourist trade. 

The tale of mounting unemployment 
is echoed in all the towns of the West 
Bank, though not in the countryside 
where farmers are relatively prosperous 
because the Israelis allow them to market 
their produce in Amman. But there are 
several reasons why impoverishment in 
Jerusalem is particularly acute. Apart 
from the hardy Americans, who mostly 
buy Jewish and stay in Jewish hotels, 
potential tourists have been scared to 
come to Jerusalem this year. Even Christ¬ 
mas bookings were disappointing. There is 
the problem of redundancy. With Israel 
taking over the city’s administration 
apparatus, some Arabs fell by the way. 
For example, of the 500 Jordanian police¬ 
men only 42 could still be employed. 

But the monumental barrier to econo¬ 


mic betterment is political uncertainty. In 
many spheres Arabs cannot just carry 
on with their life (as they can on the 
militarily occupied West Bank) because 
to do so would imply recognition of 
Israel's annexation of all Jerusalem. 


Lawyers do not feel able to work to 

a ilbeli law or to accept the removal of 
e Jordan appeal court outside the city 
’^'b^lidaries. Many business and profes¬ 


sional Contacts are also taboo. 



Christian churches, though 
cordial Christian-Jewish rela¬ 


tions, are careful to avoid any act of 
recognition. Happily the work on the 
Church of Holy l^pulchre (made possible 
through Jordan’s good offices in bringing 
Christian communities together) is going 
on, undisturbed. The Greek and French 
craftsmen employed by the major com¬ 
munities—Greek Orthodox, Latin, Armen¬ 
ian—^are still restoring its ancient pillars 
or releasing them from the nineteenth- 
century plaster encasements that shored 
them up. When Jordan was administering 
east Jerusalem any dispute about this re¬ 
pair work was referred to the Jordanian 
governor. Since Israel took over control 
the communities have avoided any similar 
recourse to Israel—^perhaps to Israel’s 
relief. There are signs that the Israelis 
would not be averse to some sort of inter¬ 
national custody of the Holy Places—or 
even, given a peace settlement, the 
traditional Moslem one. They do not want 
to ^t bogged down in esoteric intra- 
Christian issues. They have enough intra- 
Jewish ones of their own. 

Already, while Jews wander freely in 
the Moslem and Christian shrines, some 
non-Jews have been shooed away from 
the Jewish Wailing Wall prayer precincts 
—not by the Israeli authorities but by 
some Jewish Orthodox guard. Orthodox 
Jewry, strongly entrenched in Jerusalem, 
gives to Israel's otherwise liberal image 
a vein of fanaticism that could handi¬ 
cap the Israeli government in dealing with 
people of other faiths. This seems all 
the more reason why purely secular 
decisions should stee/ clear of even a 
hint of religious prejudice. It b sad to 
be told, for instance, that the new teach¬ 
ing hospital being built on the Mount of 
Olives by the Moslem Waqf (charitable 
religious funds) has been earmarked to 
become, of all uncharitable things, a 
police station. 

It was under Jewbh Orthodox pressure 
that so many Ajrab hoqses were precipit¬ 


ately bulldozed in front of the Wailing 
Wall. Some dearway had to be made 
there, but possibly not on the scale of 
what looks like a multiple bombsite and 
is referred to by more frivolous Israelb 
as the new municipal cricket ground. Hie 
joke is mbdirecteo, since no institution in 
Israel has done more than the Jerusalem 
municipality to try to heal Aiab wounds. 
It employs all east Jerusalem’s former 
^b munidpal staff although, when com¬ 
bined with Israel’s, this is a financial 
burden. It b paying for two years the 
difference between t& new rents paid by 
the tenants dislodged from those bull¬ 
dozed houses and what they paid before. 
(So rapid has been the uprush of costs in 
east Jerusalem that their new rents are 
four times the old ones.) Much jphysical 
good has been done by unifying the city’s 
services. The east side now enjoys a much 
better water supply through being linked 
up again with the west side’s more abund¬ 
ant water services. The telephones work 
like a charm. Roadworks are being pro¬ 
moted to relieve Arab unemployment and 
loans are being issued to revive some 
smaller Arab businesses and shops. 

But Israeli authorities operate in nerve- 
racking contradiction. For every business 
bolstered up by the municipality another 
may well be slapped down by the custod¬ 
ian of absentee property. His myrmidons 
stalk around everywhere, searching for 
loopholes in title deeds that might justify 
sequestration and snapping down the 
shutters of shops that had former con¬ 
nections with Amman. For this reason 
Arab banks could not open again, even 
supposing they wanted to all are linked 
with Amman or some other Arab capital. 

House property is equally vulnerable, if 
Its owner has left Jerusalem or for 
reasons, not of his choosing, has got 
stranded abroad. Even to have had a ten¬ 
ant who has now gone to live in Amman 
can bring your house into the danger line 
Add to this the fact that Israeli business¬ 
men on the west side would not be 
human if they did not try to cash in on 
the east side’s present debility. 

Some Jerusalem Arabs live in a dream 
that some international umbrella over the 
Holy Places could be stretched to include 
the greater part of the east side, includ¬ 
ing the modem suburbs, developed by 
Palestinian Arabs since 1948. The object 
is not to keep Jews out but to protect 
the Moslems and Christians. Jerusalem, 
they know, will not again be partitioned 
They accept the Israeli contention that 
people of the three faiths should mingle 
there freely—much more freely and hap¬ 
pily than in fact they are doing now. 
But they do not see this state of affairs 
emerging from the victor-and-vanquished 
relationship that exists today. 

They feel that they need some pro¬ 
tected preparatory period. Gould some 
special international statute give them the 
gfuarantees they seek? Israelis raise cyni¬ 
cal eyebrows. Yet any idea from the Arab 
side that has in it the desire to make 
Jerusalem a focus of peace, not war, 
should not be shrugged off unheard. 
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Communist Affairs 


Can they manage better 
in Budapest? 


On Monday it will be the turn of the 
Hungarians to launch their model of an 
economic reform. Like the Czech reform, 
to which It has considerable afBmties, its 
basic aim is to get the economy moving 
forward by ]>ersuading factories to pro¬ 
duce what IS needed and what they can 
sell. Its chief champion has been Mr 
Reszo Nyers, head of the state economic 
committee, who in May 1966 persuaded 
the party to agree to the general outlines 
of what ought to be done. For some two 
years, the economists and administrators 
have been working out the details—not 
without a good deal of heated argument 
—and a real effort has been made 
throughout the country to prepare the 
ground for the reform. Senior economists 
from government departments and 
research institutes have been stumping 
the country explaining the coining 
reforms to groups of workers in the fac¬ 
tories, local party organisations and so 
on ; directors and senior staff of enter¬ 
prises have been attending courses on 
the economics of the new system. 

As in Czechoslovakia, a price reform will 
establish a new structure of prices ; it will 
be conttolled at first, but will gradually 
be modified by market pressure during a 
transition period which, it is hoped, will 
lead to the virtual abolition of price con¬ 
trol in a few years* time (apart from any 
residual controls necessary to prevent 
abuse of monopoly power). The new 
price indices were calculated in the same 
way as in Czechoslovakia ; but an impor¬ 
tant dq^arture from the Czech modd is 
the fact that in Hungary some prices will 
at once include an element of ** scarcity 
profit ** at the wholesale level, wherever it 
is thought that this can immediately 
stimulate the output of goods which are in 
short supply at home or have good export 
prospects. For other good^ which appear 
hopelessly uncompetitive in international 
markets, the profit nu^in will be reduced 
to discourage production. 

For consumers’ goods, dijfferentiated ‘ 
rates of turnover tax will usually be used 
to balance demand aild supply and there 
will also ,be controls On retail prices to 
ensure that the general comumers’ price 
level rises oply slowly ; it is hoped jtfaat 
during 1968 price increases will not be 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


more than one to two per cent. Only 
rather less than 30 per cent of consumers* 
purchases arc expected to ht free from 
price control in 1968 ; the rest will be 
divided between goods with centrally 
fixed prices and those subject to ceiling 
prices or authorised price ranges. Whole¬ 
sale prices of consumers’ goods will be 
freed from control ; but prices to the 
farmer for 60 per cent of agricultural 
produce will be fixed or guaranteed. The 
prices of fuels and some basic materials 
will be fixed ; about two-thirds of semi¬ 
manufactured goods will be subject to 
fixed prices, fixed ranges or ceilings, or 
compulsory formulae for price calcula¬ 
tion ; but the prices of machinery and 
components will be free. 

This suggests that foreign trade 
corporations will be in a favoured posi¬ 
tion to compete with the home market for 
consumers* goods for export, since price 
control for these goods will operate only 
at the retail stage and they will compete 
on equal terms for exportable equipment. 
Nevertheless, it is expected that some 
compulsory quotas for export deliveries 
will be imposed for a time ; and tem¬ 
porary export subsidies on specific goods 
will also be used to make sure that foreign 
exchange earnings are large enough to 
pay for essential imports 

In contrast to Czechoslovakia, in Hun¬ 
gary the right to engage directly in 
import and export trade will be ex¬ 
tended to many more firms besides the 
eight engineering concerns that already 
enjoy it. It is ato intended to allow the 
greatest possible freedom to import 
machinery and manufacturing equipment. 
The foreign currency quota for such im¬ 
ports will not administe^ plough 
allocation or individual licensing ; instead, 
the djsmand will be limited by such 
measures as customs duties and sur¬ 
charges. These measures will be used, 
in the first place, in order to show up as 
effectively aS popiible any non-competi- 
Uveness of home-produced fpoods and dius 
influence domestic price adjustments and 
kvesttoefit decisions; and, seOspdlyi 
becaum» m mts.i<ccirrestsHM was told, 
"no Wool is capable <df decUfiog 
whetbec, wilhin any broad Oategory of 
imports, one is more vital—or One poten¬ 



Nyers the persuader 


tial purchaser more deserving—than 
another.” 

The tax structure envisaged in Hun¬ 
gary also differs from the Czechoslovak 
model. There will be the same charge on 
the net value of fixed assets and on work¬ 
ing capital (in Hungary, both five per 
cent) \ but, instead of the Czech tax on 
value added, a 25 per cent payroll tax will 
be complemented by a progressive profits 
tax. Basic wages will be fixed by the 
state but in the form of rather wide 
ranges for each occupation and grade of 
skill—and workers will also share in 
profit. As in Czechoslovakia, the Hun¬ 
garian reformers have been worried about 
the problem of how to discourage a too 
rapid bidding up of wages by more 
successful enterprises. During 1968, and 
perhaps for longer, a limit will be placed 
on basic wage increases. 

In 1968 price control and taxation will 
be manipulated so as to leave enterprises 
with only relatively small retained profits 
from which to finance investment without 
recourse to bank credit. For several years 
about half of all investment will still be 
centrally financed or subject to specific 
sanction and about half the remainder 
will be financed by bank credit at 7-8 per 
cent interest. As in Czechoslovakia, the 
bank will allocate credit on the basis of 
the estima^ profitability of competing 
projects within the different branches of 
industry for which the national plan has 
hid down total investment targets. But, 
again, it is intended progressively to 
increase the share of the total financed 
out of retained profit as the market 
becomes a more reliable guide for the 
individual investor. 

The Hungarian economists who have 
been working on the economic reform 
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seem to be less starry-eyed than their 
Czechoslovak colleagues about the possi¬ 
bility of reducing the^ difficulties of 
government policy-making and policy- 
implementation by handing over to the 
market. They have been giving more 
thought to the problem of collecting the 
data necessa]7 for running an economy 
on decentralised lines. They have also 
been trying to develop techniques of 
analysis and forecasting, and have been 
worrying about the fiscal and monetary 
tools that will be needed to replace central 
controls. At the same time they seem more 
willing to contemplate suspending the 
market mechanism in particular instances 
where it is not worki^ satisfactorily and 
cannot be effectively influenced. 

Bulgaria _ 

Tourist don't 
go home 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ^ 

In tourism as in everything else, Bulgaria 
is in the process of pulling itself up by 
its bootstraps. Squads of jolly little fat 
girls—^a Black Sea version of Saint 
Trinian's—attend schools of tourism all 
over the country and staff its blossoming 
resorts. The rate of progress is remark¬ 
able—so fast indeed that the State Com¬ 
mittee for Tourism has to admit that not 
everyone has been able to keep up. It 
is one thing to strike a very good standard 
in modern architecture and build spark¬ 
ling leafy resorts on the Black Sea coast. 
It is another to turn a mountain girl into 
the kind of receptionist who sees the point 
of view of a western tourist after his 
shower has cut out just when he had got 
himself soaped. 

Yet it is worth enduring quite a lot to 
see the Balkans still, basically, the way 
they are in the old travel books, before 
the modern motorway wins through. 
The country starts with many assets ; the 
Black Sea coast, beautiful hill and moun¬ 
tain scenery, a wann climate, and good 
cheap wine. But it has three major 
obstacles for the individual western 
tourist : the appalling state of the roads, 
the rareness of tolerable sanitation, and 
the fact that German is still the only 
western language that gets the tourist 
anywhere. 

Fortunately, Bulgaria enjoys a highly 
profitable relationship with the two 
Germanies, east and west. Since the 
Berlin Wall went up, it has become one 
of the few places where Germans from 
the two halves consort freely togetlier in 
large numbers, compare notes and 
exchange memories. And they do it with 
gusto. On wann evenings at Golden 
Strand or Sunny Beach, the restaurants 
resound with the same singing and 
jollity as the beer halls of Hamburg ot 
Heidelbeig. Numerically, the Gemian.s 
are the biggest national group among the 
tourists, and they dominate the atmos- 
For the east Gem>ans it is not all 


uncloyed fun. Their group leaders shep¬ 
herd them with constant care, they have 
a feeling of being watched, and they 
know it would not be wise to get too near 
the Turkish border. But it gives them 
about the best holiday they can get, the 
western world being out of bounds. The 
chief snag is that the Bulgarians, having 
little or no interest in earning incon¬ 
vertible currency, try to concentrate the 
east German groups at the chillier 
extremities of the season while packing 
the hotels with westerners in summer. 

The campaign to pull in foreign 
currency through tourism has been going 
very well. In 1966 tourism earned $53 
niillion. The total number of foreign 
visitors, including nationals of other 
eastern European countries, was only 
150,000 in i960. In 1966 the figure was 
just under i| million, and for 1967 it 
should be 1.8 million. This total includes 
close to 400,000 Turkish visitors, who are 
mostly in transit. If one leaves out these 
transit tourists but counts the 200,000 or 
so Jugoslav visitors as westerners, one can 
say that the present split between visitors 
from eastern Europe and from the rest 
of the world is about half and half. 

West Germans led western visitors in 
1966 (100,000), followed by French 

(33,000), Greeks (29,000), Austrians 
(27,000) and British (22,000). The influx 
of western visitors has just about tripled 
since 1963. The vast majority are still 
group tourists, whose main aim is to lie 
on the Black Sea beaches in the sun. 
Bulgaria is doing what it can to encour¬ 
age them. The 40,000 beds controlled by 
the State Committee for Tourism, most 
of which are in the three big coastal 
resorts, are to become 64,000 by 1970 and 
138,000 by 1980. A fourth big Black Sea 
resort has been started at Ropotamo, 
south of Burgas, and will have 50,000 
beds, dwarfing the existing trio of Golden 
Strand, Drouzhba (friendship) and Sunny 
Beach. 

The resorts, particularly Golden Strand, 
have most things a tourist looks for—on 
the beach. But there is not much to 
do besides lying on it. A boat trip up and 
down the coast, a walk to a monastery in 
the hills, and the possibilities are quickly 
exhausted. Everything is organised for the 
group tourist who wants a lazy holiday. 
The country is not yet oiganised to cope 


properly with an adventurous individual 
tourist with a car; and it does not have 
txM much to offer him. Most towns and 
villages have nothing picturesque about 
them. The villa^s tend to be untidy 
collections of plain, solid brick cottages 
with tiled roofs. Some of the small towns 
have a definite character of their own : 
Trjavna, known as the Bulgarian 
Nuremberg, is an outstanding example 
but the roads into it are nightmarish. 
Timovo, the historic capital of Bulgaria, 
has enough architectural interest to last 
the visitor for a morning—^unless he 
happens to be a Byzantine specialist. The 
Rila monastery is interesting, but the drive 
from Sofia is long and tough enough to 
make one wonder if it is worth the effort. 
All these places have surprisingly well- 
laid-out museums, but unfortunately, the 
labels are written only in Slav languages. 

Some of these shortcomings will cer¬ 
tainly be overcome with time. Vastly 
more expensive will be the improvement 
of the roads. But it is at the human level 
that progress is needed most. Sanitation 
and roads may still be as bad in many 
parts of Greece, and were until 10 years 
ago in southern Italy, but at least in those 
countries the villans tend to have one or 
two enterprising bar-owners or restaur¬ 
ateurs who are prepared to work very 
hard to please the tourist. Moreover, the 
girls who staff Bulgaria’s Balkan-Tourist 
offices, although pleasant enough, have 
the attitudes of low-grade civil servants 
(whidi is what they are). If a tourist 
wants something even slightly out of the 
ordinary or difficult to organise, the 
reaction of the average Balkan-Tourist 
employee is quite simply to put her head 
down and hope he will go away. 

It all has a certain charm, if one is 
not impatient. The British visitor, tired 
of hearing about laziness and restrictive 
practices and tea-breaks at home, can 
draw a certain wry consolation from the 
night-club orchestras that take a 20- 
minute tea-break every hour, and spend 
more time chatting than playing even 
when they are at their instruments. It is 
all endured without protest by the Bul¬ 
garians and by tourists from other east 
European countries who have to put up 
with the same things at home. The ques¬ 
tion is how many westerners will be pre¬ 
pared to put up with it on holiday. 
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American Suw^ 



Dropouts and reformers 

Washington, DC 


“ We must not bow down to this idol.*' 
Who said that : some student rebel ? 
Actually it was the chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Mr William Martin, and he was 
talking about gold. It is no way to talk 
at a time when every Wilbur and Lou- 
Ann from Brownsville to Little Neck is 
starting to choose which idol he will, and 
which he will not, bow down to. No 
wonder people brood over the impending 
collapse of the social order. 

Is American .society sick ? Senator 
Fulbright, speaking in August under the 
fresh impact of the summer riots in the 
cities, said it was. Prompted by his speech, 
the go-ahead Long Island daily paper, 
Newsday, is running a series of essays in 
which eminent men and women brood on 
opposite sides. To Mr J. Edgar Hoover, 
perpetual director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the question admits of 
no doubt. Youtliful crime, civil disobed¬ 
ience, urban riots, namby-pamby judges, 
nasty books and drug taking amount, for 
him, to a “ dark ’'flood of crime and cor¬ 
ruption threatening to engulf the 
American spirit ”—which, indeed, will 
survive the flood, but only by a return 
to the nation's ancient virtues. 

That is one way of looking at it. Dr 
James Kavanaugh, a Roman Catholic 
priest who has left the church, rejects all 
this hell-fire talk as the “ .sputtering ” of 
men who are frightened of change 
because they cannot understand it, the 
men who “ sneer at hippies, leer at love- 
ins and boast of an America which once 
had fibre and a responsible sense of sin." 
Dr Kavanaugh paces himself with 
enthusiasm on the youthful side of the 
generation gap^ the side that 

will stand against popes, take on 
presidents, and disappoint parents. It 
will organise marches, refuse to fight 
wars, reject impersonal education, scorn 
dead marriage, ignore formalised 
religion, abandon traditional super¬ 
stitions, and seardi for meaning and 
^honesty at any cost. 

The conditioh'df the Ameridon spirit tliot 
terrifies others delights hm : «k> 

ton^ must u;slh for the Frendb existen** 
tialists or the German theologians to 
speak” but, after a dead period of self¬ 


worship, suddenly can give birth to ideas 
and form aspirations of its own. 

If that were all there was to it the 
matter would be simple. But of course the 
fronts in a conflict of social change are 
multifarious and obscure ; the generation 
gap has many bmken contours. To the 
Negro leader Mr Bayard Rustin, writing 
in the same series, white society has shown 
itself sick by its false reaction to the 
Negro difficulties, over-reliant on violence 
and domination, unpardonably indifferent 
to the causes of the troubles which in his 
view—since he is not one of the new- 
style black nationalists—could .still be 
cured if the white community had the will 
to do it. Unhappily, one has to admit, 
the will is not being shown and the civil 
rights movements, as distinct from the 
black nationalist movements appealing to 
Negroes exclusively, are in a trough. Even 
the young white people, even the rebel¬ 
lious ones, show a diminished interest in 
attaching themselves to Negro causes. 
Vietnam on the one hand, and black 
power on the other, have got in the way. 

Mr Saul Bellow, the novelist, docs not 
admire the eccentricities of the youth 
movements. The young, he thinks, are 
in a pliase of secession or separatism, 
brought on by dissatisfaction with the 
way America is run, but not well cal¬ 
culated to put anything right. Naturally 
the war in Vietnam and conscription 
come into this argument with their dis¬ 
ruptive effect on the careers of the young 
men. Mr Bellow compares the Johnson 
Administration with the Persian emperor 
who had the Hellespont flogged with 
chains because it was too rough for his 
fleet. He can qiute understand that young 
people faced with such irrational behav¬ 
iour in theil* elders and nllers may with¬ 
draw, like Thoieau to Walden, into pot 
or LSD but he sfi^ nothing particularly 
good about it. 

Distinctions have to be made between 
different forms of tebelUous behavkmr. 
The less alert parents may thinlt them all 
one, but the umversities have mcae 
attefftion than ihey |et into'serio^ 
trouble and are to Mt-odt of it. 

In a series bf studies in C»ifomia, the 
results of which were collated by Dr 


Joseph Katz, the activists came out rather 
well. The activist students are the ones 
who make most trouble for authorities 
everywhere-—who demonstrate, protest, 
blockade colleges in pursuit of ever more 
outrageous rights for students and make 
life hard for Cabinet members on speak¬ 
ing tours. 

It turns out that, compared with other 
.students, the activists come from super¬ 
ior families in which the parents have 
a higher social status, higher incomes and 
more education than the parents of 
ordinary students. Brought up in an 
atmosphere of courtesy, affection and 
tolerance, they apply stringent standards 
to the behaviour of authority in the 
world at large and in university life. Not 
liking what they And, they raise hell. 
But their performance in the university, 
when they are not engaged in closing the 
place up or pulling it down, is better than 
average. I'he daughter of a high official 
in the Defence Department who recently 
got arrested in a demonstration against 
conscription is an example ; her parents 
knew that she was not attacking them 
and did not feel themselves aggrieved. 

Hippies, beats and dropouts are quite 
a different thing ; their existentialism 
takes passive and negative forms and, 
according to Dr Katz, they are much 
more likely to be in rebellion against their 
parents—^well, to be frank, their fathers. 
Most studies agree that a discontent with 
university government as narcissistic and 
authoritarian and with university 
curricula as irrelevant and rigid is shared 
by the various groups. Gradually these 
facts are being absorbed by those in 
charge. Thus some of the rebellious con¬ 
duct does, at some cost to the rebels, 
eventually do good. 

Nobody is going to spend much thought 
on tlie young people, still numerous so 
far as one can see, who lielieve what they 
are told a.id conduct themselves in the 
way that their elders have taught them to 
do. It is the rebellious young who get 
the attention, naturally enough. As any 
symposium on the subject would, the 
Newsday series reflects an uncertainty 
how to interpret their refusal to conform 
to what is expected of them. In a society 
where the family is outwardly strong, 
where grace is said without self- 
conscioushess before Thanksgiving dinner, 
where the authority of oiganised religion 
is not generally questioned, where achieve¬ 
ment is a eult and parents expect the best 
from their children as a matter of course, 
wilful departures from the presumed norm 
comes as baffling portents. 
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What do they mean ? To Dr 
Kavanaugh it is just that “ modem man 
will not wait for the institutions to take 
him by the hand,” a source of hope much 
more than of worry. To the psychoanalyst, 
Dr Erich Fromm, the trouble is boredom. 
Like the head of the Federal Reserve 
System looking at monetary gold, he sees 
an idolatry in the inculcated values of 
modem society : the wonhip of the 
organisation, the state, power, the 
“future,” unlimited consumption, econ¬ 
omic growth, technological advance. He 
has recourse to Emerson : “Things are 
in the saddle and they ride mankind ”— 
an indication that the present malaise is 
not altogether new. Psychiatrists have as 
much ^ight to l>c romantic as anybody 
else. “ Neither violence nor LSD nor 
sexual promiscuity,” says Dr Fromm, 
“ will offer satisfactory answers, even 
though they contain a kernel of truth, 
each in its distorted way.” 

Vice and crime, Mr J. Edgar Hoover 
would say: put them down. Tlie others 
cannot agree whether these troublesome 
experiments of the young represent a form 
of withdrawal or a quest for action. In 
his speeches to student bodies Mr Willard 
Wirtz, the liberal law professor who has 
served President Kennedy and President 
Johnson as Secretary of Labour, has been 
trying to relate the whole range of phen¬ 
omena : picketing, mass heckling, 
blockades of recruiting centres, ceremon¬ 
ial l^rnings of conscription papers, the 
trapping in their offices of reemiters 
from the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Dow Chemical Company (the 
makers of napalm), the filthy speech 
movement at Berkeley, the rally at the 
Defence Department, the rebellions of 
student governments against early hours, 
the marijuana, LSD, long hair, the lot. 

What he found in them all was “ the 
desire for participation in some felt experi¬ 
ence,” a state of mind that substituted 
for the philosopher’s formula “ I think, 
therefore I am ” a new one, “ I act, there¬ 
fore I am.” Mr Wirtz has a point. The 
fact that some of the action may be 
unreal and some of the experiences 
illusory does not invalidate his point, if 
one is trying not to hand down political 
judgments but to inquire what may be 
going on in all those young heads. 


This became inevitable once Congress 
went home without approving a tax 
increase to counteract some of the present 
inflationary pressure. But the Federal 
Reserve authorities are still acting cauti¬ 
ously, well aware of the danger of dis¬ 
torting the economy, and particularly the 
housing indus^, by a severe and 
unselective restriction of credit. The lesson 
of 1966 has been well learned and in an 
election year the political repercussions 
would be even sharper than they were 
then. 

About $550 million is being withdrawn 
during January from the amount that 
the banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System have available to 
lend. This is the effect of the requirement 
that large banks should now hold reserves 
of 17 per cent and small ones of 12.5 per 
cent against demand deposits, an increase 
of one half of one per cent in each case. 
This is quite a moderate tightening. What 
is significant is that the Federal Reserve 
has been prepared to curtail the expansion 
of credit at all in a period when the 
Treasury will be making heavy demands 
on the money market. 

This week’s action is a warning shot 
fired across the bows of Congress, and of 
bankers and borrowers, as an indication 
of what will happen if the tax increase is 
not approved soon after the legislators 
return to Washington in mid-January. It 
is also intended to reassure foreign ob¬ 
servers that the United States will not be 
allowed to undermine its already shaky 
international financial position by an in¬ 
flationary spree. 

Pacific journey 

President Johnson was back in the White 
House by Christmas eve, having put a 
girdle round the earth in five days, an 
ordeal even for a man as energetic as he. 
He had paid his last tribute to his closest 
ally in the Vietnam war, the late Mr 
Harold Holt of Australia, a man who, 
in the President’s words, did not seek “ a 
way out or a way back from difficult and 
demanding duty.” Leaders of the other 
so-called Manila powers (those contri¬ 
buting troops to the war) were also in 
Canberra to bear witness to the common 


interests of the nations on the Pacific. 
Curiously, the only sign of a differiencc 
appeared to lie between Mr Johnson and 
Mr Thieu, the president of South 
Vietnam itself. 

In a television interview given to 
representatives of the three big American 
television networks, and screened as Mr 
Johnson was in the air, he had put 
repeated emphasis on the willingness of 
President Thieu to hold informal talks 
with members of the National Liberation 
Front, the political arm of the Vietcong ; 
these could bring “ good results,” though 
Mr Johnson insisted that the question 
of a possible coalition with non-communist 
elements of the NLF was for the South 
Vietnamese to decide. But by the time 
President Johnson had reached Canberra, 
President Thieu had made it abundantly 
clear, not once but twice, that the govern¬ 
ment in Saigon would not recognise the 
NLF and that the only members of it 
with whom he would talk were defectors 
to the South. The communique issued 
after the dinner given by President John¬ 
son. to President Thieu must have taxed 
the skill of its drafters to preserve even 
the appearance of an agreement. 

On television the President had shown 
himself to be combative and vigorous, 
if somewhat testy with his questioners. 
The softer side, which had been missing, 
came out in the pictures of the President 
with wounded .servicemen and with the 
fighting men in Vietnam, while the theme 
of peace was underlined once more as 
the President stopped in Rome to be 
received in audience by the Pope. Yet 
to his allies in Canberra, the President 
had apparently promised that the war 
would be waged with ever-increasing 
vigour, in the hope of a victory during 
the coming year. Perhaps this may involve 
sending troops, either Vietnamese or 
American, in “ hot pursuit ” of the enemy 
across the borders of Laos and Cambodia, 
as Mr Johnson’s military advisers in 
Saigon would like. In the past week some 
other resLrictiuiib on the pilots operating 
near Hanoi and near the Chinese frontier 
have been relaxed. If the latest Harris poll 
is correct, further intensification of the 
war would not be universally unpopular at 
home ; more Americans than ever before 
feel that it is the only way to bring the 
conflict to an end. 


The Fed does it 


Differences of opinion there may be about 
how the American economy will develop 
in 1968 but there is now one immediate 
certainty : credit will be tighter and 
money more expensive in the new year. 
The post-Christmas increase in the 
reserves which banks are required to hold 
against deposits confirmed what had al¬ 
ready been fairly clear from the latest 
banking statistics and the recent slowing 
down in the growth of the money supply. 
The central bank had abandoned at last 
the gpperous monetary policy which it had 
..bfWO^iirsuing for over a year. 
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Good sense at GM 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 

Both the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers’ union 
can rightly claim a share of the credit for 
the bargaining strategy which led to a 
new master contract for 387,000 workers 
without a nationwide strike. GM’s new 
chairman, Mr Roche, and new president, 
Mr Cole, proposed a two-phase approach 
to the negotiations. They wanted ^uick 
agreement on a national contract with the 
union, with an additional month or two 
to resolve local issues at GM’s 122 
separate plants. Mr Walter Reuther, the 
head of the UAW, proved co-operative. 
He set December 14th as the “ target 
date ” for agreement on a new master 
contract. When that was reached, actu¬ 
ally on December 15th after 30 hours of 
continuous bargaining, he indicated that 
deadlines for local strikes would not be 
set before mid-January ; this apparently 
means there will be no single target date 
for local settlements. 

Some local strikes are still considered 
likely. By Christmas, agreements had still 
to be reached with the great majority of 
the 134 I(x;al branches of the union. But 
with company and union officials free to 
concentrate on local issues on a plant-by¬ 
plant basis, most of the arguments 
should be settled peacefully. If a 
national agreement had not been reached, 
Mr Reuther had promised to set the same 
deadline in January for the master con¬ 
tract and all the local agreements as well, 
thus guaranteeing a nationwide strike. 

As expected, the economic terms of the 
GM contract followed those negotiated 
earlier with the Ford and Chrysler com¬ 
panies. It was the non-economic terms of 
the national contract, as well as the local 
issues, which were expected to cause 
trouble at GM. Non-economic questions 
included such things as the treatment of 
union representatives. In the past, GM 
had always held out against allowing shop 
stewards to work full time on union 
business, even though Ford and Chrysler 
had such arrangements. But the new 
leadership at GM was flexible on this 
issue, as on other matters. 

Under the new contract about half of 
the 2,000 shop stewards at GM will work 
full-time on trade union business while the 
rest will spend at least three-quarters of 
their time representii^ the workers ; all 
will have their own offices. About 150,000 
workers on the assembly line won an extra 
ten minutes of time off each day, giving 
them 46 minutes in all. The apprentice¬ 
ship programme will be administered 
jointly by the union and the company. 
Another joint committee will try to 
anticipate the impact on jobs of techno¬ 
logical changes in automobile production. 

Flexible seems to be, the key word in 
the GM bargaining and this represents 
a drastic change from past negotiations. 
In 1961, tot example, GM reached a 
national agreement a few minutes before 


a strike deadline but virtually all its plants 
were closed later the same day by local 
disputes. Mr Reuther’s own view is that 
the strategy of bargaining with only a 
target date, instead of a strike deadline— 
something quite new in the motor in¬ 
dustry—is a sophisticated and mature 
approach which other trade unions and 
industries ought to consider. 


New New Haven ? 

It was just like a fairy story. The down¬ 
trodden bankrupt waif of a railway, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, was down to its last $4.4 
million in cash, hardly enough to meet 
its payroll in January. Rescue was in 
sight: there would be a $25 million loan 
from the combined Pennsylvania and New 
York Central railways the minute that 
the merger, for which they have been 
waiting for five years, was approved. But 
not before—and the Supreme Court, in 
whose hands the fate of the merger lies, 
adjourned until mid-January without 
taking action. 

Just as all looked dark, in stepped 
President Johnson to announce that the 
federal government was coming to the 
New Haven’s rescue. I'here would be 
$28.4 million for new carriages and for 
modernising old ones, and the stations as 
well ; these are used by 40,000 commuters 
on their daily shuttle between New York 
City and its suburbs to the north. There 
would be $500,000 handed over sooner 
than had been planned for improvements 
to tracks and road beds as part of the 
federal government’s experiment to put 
high-speed trains on the run from Boston 
to Washington, DC. And payment of the 
New Haven's $1.7 million debt to the 
federal government would be deferred. 

The New Haven is obviously not going 
to be allowed to die. The President’s 
action should be the final proof of that 
fact to the 5 million people for whom 
the New Haven is the only available 
railway and who have been following the 
story of its decline for years. The inclusion 
of the New Haven in the combined 
Penn-Central was a condition laid down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1966 when it gave its approval to the 
merger. But as the legal battles stretched 
on, with other smaller railways complain¬ 
ing that they would not be able to survive 
against the Penn-Central giant, it began 
to look as if there might be no New 
Haven left to save. Last August the ICC 
directed the Penn-Central trustees to 
come up with a plan for quick absorption 
of the New Haven once the meig^er was 
finally approved: the proposal for the 
loan of $25 million was the result. Now 
that the President has offered to bridge 
the gap before that loan takes effect, it is 
clear that the public’s need for th^ rail¬ 
way outweighs corntnercial considerations, 
for the New Haven, in die words of the 
ICC, “ has neither earning power nor the 
prospect of earning power.*’ 


Sellers beware I 


America may be a consumer’s paradise 
but the little man who buys the goods js 
perennially subject to fraud, raisrepresan- 
tation and the perils of planned obsbks- 
ence. His most direct link to the 
government is through the President's 
Office of Consumer Affairs, whose power 
is inversely proportionate to the columns 
of news space commanded by its ebullient 
chief officer, Miss Betty Furness. Of 
the 12 measures which the President 
introduced this year to guard consumers’ 
rights, only one—the creation of a 
National Conimi5.sion on Product Safety 
—had been passed by Congress until this 
month. But the consumer is slowly begin- 
ing to come into his own. In the capital, 
the new Mayor has promised to try to 
stop “ the fleecing of unsuspecting cus¬ 
tomers” through legislation dealing with 
shady practices in retail sales, hire pur¬ 
chase credit and mortgage transactions. 

And in Congress, under the prodding 
of Mr Ralph Nader, a self-appointed 
consumer’s David to the Goliath of big 
industry, the legislators have finally passed 
the Wholesome Meat Act. Until now the 
federal government’s inspection laws 
applied only to meat sold in inter-state 
commerce ; this left 15 per cent of all 
slaughtered meat and 25 per cent of 
processed meat subject only to state 
inspection. Mr Nader unearthed studies 
by the Department of Agriculture which 
described intra-state packing and proces¬ 
sing conditions so revolting that the Con¬ 
gress unexpectedly preferred the Senate’s 
tougher proposals to the inadequate but 
strongly defended measure passed by the 
House. The states will now have three 
years to bring their inspection standards 
up to the federal level. Even the largest 
meat packing lobby jumped on to the 
Senate bandwagon from fear that the bad 
publicity would ruin its sales. 

Congress has also tightened the lax 
standards for flammable fabrics. Formerly 
they applied only to clothing but now 
they cover a broad group of fabrics 
including blankets, bedding and curtains. 
'Fhe measure had been held up 
by the opposition of textile spoke.smen 
who were reluctant to spend money on 
research. The federal government will 
now do it for them and the Secretary of 
Commerce will set new standards on this 
basis. Imported fabrics will also be 
required to conform. 

Another crusade has just missed this 
year’s bus. The "truth-in-lending” Bill 
would require banks and most shops to 
reveal their exact credit charges in terms 
of annual rates of interest instead of on 
a monthly basis. The sponsor of the Bill, 
Mrs Leonore Sullivan fought for weeks 
against the exemption by the House 
funking Committee of " revolving credit ” 
acottpts. But while her zeal and persistence 
were admimble, they held up the Bill so 
long that it could not reach the floor 
during 1967. 
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City bootstraps 

If hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
there were some heart>sick cities during the 
past summer. It was not until mid- 
November, instead of July ist, that the 
federal housing authorities announced the 
names of 63 ** model cities,*’ the first, out 
of 193 applicants, to receive planning 
grants for the newest scheme to revitalise 
blighted and urban environments. But by 
delaying the announcement until Congress 
had voted the first year’s appropriation for 
model cities, the Administration may well 
have averted a savage £ut; Congressmen 
whose cities had been tamed down would 
have grudged money for the victors. 

As it was, only $312 million was appro¬ 
priated, less than half of President John¬ 
son’s request of $662 million; each one 
of a number of cities could use all this. 
Some critics felt that even with the full 
appropriation the jam would be spread 
too thin, but this was a political necessity 
to catch votes. Now it will be spread 
even thinnei, disappointing many people. 

In any case, no very visible results arc 
expected for about three years; the main 
grants can hardly start flowing before next 
summer to the cities whose detailed plans 
arc approved. Other critics note that five 
of the lucky 63 arc represented by Demo¬ 
cratic members of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee in the House of Representatives; 
one “ model city ”—Smithvillc, Tennessee, 
with a population of just 2,300—is the 
home-town of the committee's chairman. 

Among the cities which were turned 
down were Cleveland and Los Angeles, 
because their proposals lacked merit. They 
will have a chance to try again. But 
included were other riot-tom cities—New 
York, Detroit, Newark—reminding some 
that the programme’s name, once the more 
descriptive demonstration cities,” was 
changed lest it seem to be rewarding Negro 
rioters. All three of New York’s applica¬ 
tions were accepted, for the Bronx, Harlem 
and Brooklyn. Washington, DC, made the 
grade but mainly as a vote of confidence 
in the capital’s new government. 

In most cases specific areas have been 
chosen for reclamation, although when the 
town is small, all of it may be included. 


In all four million people, in a million 
families, live in these decaying neighbour¬ 
hoods, a third of the families in real 
poverty with incomes of under $3,000 a 
year. A quarter live in substandard hous¬ 
ing; the rate of unemployment and of 
infant mortality are double those in the 
country as a whole. 

Embodied in the model cities approach 
is the fruit of hard lessons learned in a 
generation of wrestling with urban prob¬ 
lems. The initiative is to come from the 
cities themselves and it is hoped to test 
new ideas, capable of wider application. 
Newark wants to try out a guaranteed 
income for its poor; Philadelphia wants 
to put ten new businesses in a Negro 
slum, to provide jobs and training, for 
managers as well as lower paid workers; 
St I^uis wants a big educational complex, 
to be open 24 hours a day, to serve adults 
and children, Negroes and whites. 

One requirement is that the attack on 
a blighted area muiit tackle all of its 
problems: health, jobs, housing, transport, 
education, crime. Another is that important 
private groups, such as business, trade 
unions, charitable organisations, as well 
as governments and the poor, must partici¬ 
pate in the scheme. The area must be 
primarily residential and when the project 
is complete there must be more housing for 
people with low and moderate incomes, 
not less as so often in the past. 

The scheme is designed to draw together 
the dozens of federal programmes, ranging 
from rat control to vocational training; 
too often they have been at cross-purposes. 
The bait, and one of the most promising 
innovations, is a block grant which the city 
can use as it likes. 

Most federal programmes require the 
city to put up a matching sum; at present 
the block grant can be no more than 8u 
per cent of the money which the city 
itself finds to match federal grants for 
specific purposes in the model area. That 
is, the greater the local effort, the greater 
the reward But in time the block grant 
for hard-pressed cities may take the place 
of many grants for specific purposes; these 
date from the days when cities had little 
political influence and their governments 
were suspected, often with justice, of 
corruption and inefficiency. 



Misery on the move 


Nobody was surprised at the ugly facts 
reported by the Migrant Labour Task 
Force set up by Governor Hughes of New 
Jersey. It has become an agricultural fact 
of life that most of the 10,000 or so 
Negroes who harvest tomatoes in central 
and southern New Jersey live in squalid 
overcrowded shack camps with unsanitary 
lavatories, inadequate rubbish collection 
and polluted water. Corrective legislation 
drew little support from the “ lame-duck ” 
Democratic Legislature which was finish¬ 
ing out its term before a newly-elected 
Republican majority takes over in 
January ; many Democrats credited their 
defeat to the argument over migrant 
labour, which was bitterly disputed by 
local farming interests. Then five Ne^ro 
children perished in a camp fire which 
could have been prevented by better safe¬ 
guards. As a result, the Governor’s pro¬ 
posals for improving housing and living 
conditions for migrants were passed last 
week—by a narrow margin—^amidst the 
jeers of farmers in the gallerie.s. 

Governor Hughes’s problem is typical 
of those faced by critics of migrant labour 
conditions. Every summer thousands of 
itinerant southern Negroes pack up and 
follow the seasonal crops north to the 
ugly labour camps which stretch from 
upper New York state down the eastern 
seaboard. Although state health laws usu¬ 
ally apply to the camps, only ten inspec¬ 
tors in the New Jersey Migrant Lateur 
Bureau are responsible for 1,100 Negro 
and 670 Puerto Rican camps. The 
farmers are hostile to outside inter¬ 
ference ; they claim that migrants tear up 
improvements as soon as they are made. 
When Senators Robert Kennedy and 
Jacob Javitb, both of New York, investi¬ 
gated migrant conditions ** out of the 
nineteenth century” in their state, they 
were told by one owner that he was “ fed 
up with do-gooders.’' 

The best hope for the migrants lies in 
organisation. The Puerto Rican workers 
in New Jersey fare better than the 
Negroes because their Commonwealth 
government signs contracts with the local 
farmers’ groups for decent wages, hours 
and welfare benefits. But the Negro 
workers are unorganised ; they are some 
of the 3 million American farm hands 
who have never been accorded the protec¬ 
tion provided by the legal right to collec¬ 
tive bargaining. Past efforts by migrants 
in other areas to organise have been met 
with intimidation and abuse. But legisla¬ 
tion introduced by Senator Harrison 
Williams, a Democrat from New Jersey, 
who has long fought for the migrants, 
could bring such efforts under fMeral 
protection. 


Correction: The deficit of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity an the x 966-67 financial year was 
$477,000, not $477 million, as reported 
on page 962 of The Economist for 
Decem^r 2, 1967. 
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BEFORE MUSSQUNI 

Italy from Liberalism to Fascism, 1870-1925 


By Christopher Seton-Watson. 

Methuen. 7B2 pages. £6. 

l.K)ng before fascism ended, in the seclu¬ 
sion of their studies Italian historians were 
pondet'ing the causes of the bi^akdown of 
the liberal state. Outside Italy Saivemini 
could be heard blaming Giolitti, the 
monarchy, the papacy and the Chamber¬ 
lains, but at home Benedetto Croce 
prudently closed his history of liberal 
Italy in 1915. What comes aher, he said, 
is politics, not history. But as srxm as the 
constraints were lifted new work on the 
period began to pour out. Liberal, 
Marxist and Catholic historians all had 
their contributions to make, and since 
1945, as Mr Seton-Watson observes, the 
How of publication and documentation on 
the post-Risorgimento period has become 
too great for one individual to master. 

This has not deterred him from bravely 
and brilliantly mastering a very large part 
of it. His book is described on tlie Hyleaf 
as a synthesis of the work produced by 
Italian historians since fascism. It is an 
understatement. He has given us a very 
full, detached, and scrupulous, but also 
a personal, reconstruction of events from 
1B70 to the coup d'etat of 1925. Italians, 
who profess to adore ** objectivity,” have 
hailed this book as the antidote to the 
more impassioned and controversial 
” Italy ” of Denis Mack Smith. I'he 
comparison is unfair to both writers. Mr 
Seton-Watson’s theme is the story of 
Italian liberalism, it$ achievemente, its 
shortcomings and its fall. Unlike Mr 
Mack Smith he is only marginally 
involved in the historians' polemic on the 
true nature of Italian fascism and ks 
roots. For this reason, while he has drawn 
.abundantly on the work of such Italian 
histprians.as Chabod, Jemolo, Salvatorelli, 
Battaglia s^nd<many others^ all of whom 
wer^ writing at white he^ptt in the pa^ibn 
of the fascist aftenr^th, little pf this 
prigin^l tension is, perceptible in his ^book. 

,, At tirac5> the. niter of, objectivity is 
almost severe, for, among the ipulb- 
faribus causes of the HberM ccxlapse which 
Mr. Seton-Watsop. retails the,.reader is 
left to put. the acce^at he will. 

Sometimes fevcaling pbseiy^tions, like 
the. ope ooncerhii^ thp, connivance of 
local bureaucrat$ ^th the fascist terror¬ 
ists, are tucked away in footnotes. For the 


rest everything is recorded : the economic 
troubles ; the structural weakness of 
Italian society ; the dogmatism of the 
Left ; the political miscalculations ; the 
diplomatic blunders ; the military errors. 
But one would have liked to find a more 
vigorous underlining of the fundamental 
cause of liberal weakness—the prolonged 
hostility of the Church. It was this, even 
more than the absence of a rural middle 
class, which made trasformismo a 
necessity in Italy. The refusal of such a 
large part of the educated community to 
take part in the parliamentary game made 
it impossible to devise a two party system 
of conservatives and progressives. When 
the ostracism of the Catholics began to 
weaken, hostility to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment was adopted by the extreme Left, 
thus prolonging the artificial position of 
the liberals as the official governing class. 
A similar situation arose in Italy after 
fascism, with the Catholics in the position 
previously held by the liberals and the 
communists filling the role of an anti- 
constitutional opposition which had been 
that of the Catholics between 1874 and 
1905- This non-co-operation of nearly 
a third of the national community is the 
basic reason why parliamentary govern¬ 
ment on the two-party system has never 
developed in Italy. Trasformismo was the 
only way out. It was not an ” invention ” 
of either Depretis, Giolitti or De Gasperi. 

Of the intellectual, arrogance of the 
Italian liberals Mr Seton-Wat^n tells 
us rather too little. The situation in which 
they found themselves encouraged them 
to believe that they alone were worthy 
to,govern Italy. A similar illusion began 
to overtake the Catholics in 1948 but was 
mercifully destroyed by events. It is a 
permanent danger inherent in the ideolo¬ 
gical divisions of Italian society that 
whichever group is on top tends to feel 
'that. it alone can save the country. But 
the liberals were not an unworthy govern¬ 
ing class at the .start, and one can endorse 
the verdict of this l^k that the founda¬ 
tions laid by Cavour, con^lidaitcd Bv 
Depretis and strengthened and brdadi^ea 
by Giolitti were strong enough to kirvivc 
the hurricane and to bekr the,superstruc¬ 
ture of cohtempbrary ttaiiari democracy. 
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MfHAT MAKES 

Race Relatioiis 

By Michac^l Banton. 

Tavistock publications. 448 pages. 63s 
clothbound, 35s paperbound. 

Professor Banton, a sociologist, seeks to 
balahce the hitherto heavily psychological 
bias of writing on the central core of 
general ideas ” in the field of race rtela- 
tions. His objective is to establish race 
relations as a ” coherent field for teaching 
and research," lx>ih on academic grounds 
and because of its political importance. 
In this he succeeds and, despite some 
weaknesses, students will find in this hook 
a valuable framework for more detailed 
study. 

Three major themes can \yt identified. 
First, the author describes three iiiodeLs 
of racial friction. A common error has 
been to depend on only one of these to 
explain all “ racial" situations. Professor 
Banton emphasises at the start, and 
demonstrates somewhat sporadically 
throughout his l>ook, that each approach 
or combination of approaches may lie 
useful for a particular situation hut not 
for all. Thus the first, the ideology of 
racism—based on the assumption that 
“ races ” can he identified according to 
lx)th physical and mental characteristics— 
is a useful model for a study of South 
Africa. The ^second, the approach from 
attitude; ba.sed on the concept of preju¬ 
dice, could explain some of the anomalies 
in, for example, the American scene. 
Discrimination in social relationships is 
the tool of the third approach, and this 
might l)e appropriate for a study of race 
relations in this country. But it is tantalis¬ 
ing to be presented with what seems an 
important weapon m the analysis of 
different types of racial contact only for 
the thread of the argument to be lost 
sight of later in this substantial book. 

The author holds on to his second 
theme rather more tenaciously. This Ls 
a classification of types of racial contact. 
Peripheral or institutional contact, 
acculturation, domination, paternalism, 
integration and pluralism are each 
examine in one or more. cx)ntexts. It is 
from this approach that a clear view 
emerges.of the differences between, fpr 
example, slave societies in North and 
South America, or the developments in 
South Africa as opposed to the rest of 
colonial Africa. 

Professor Banton writes , with great 
erudition and for this season alone the 
student will find the book indispensable 
as a guide to further reading. But its 
structure does not make for easy reference. 
The book cannot be dipp^ into. Only 
if one has read the, finst four entirely 
theoretical chapters is it possible to read 
those,deling with, for example, the Deep 
South pr South Africa and understand the 
concept of the ** colour line.” This, the 
third ipajor then^ of the book, is the 
au^or's term'for the gap between the 
ra<^ in an unintegrated multi-racial 
: whether, the * line” is horizOnul 
(skye societies), oblique (South Africa) or 
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vertical (plural societies such^ as South 
East Asia) depends on 4 he social indhility 
of the “lower” race. ^ ’ 

But even if one reads from end to end, 
tlie hook is not organised in the best way 
to secure the author's purpose. Key chap¬ 
ters on prejudice and social distance ate 
placed almost at the end of the book, 
j'here is one chapter on “ religious rejec¬ 
tions” in Africa which, though intrinsic¬ 
ally interesting, hardly seems to merit a 
place at all, as the author as good as 
admits. 

The chapter on the British situation 
that rather abruptly ends the book does 
not fit very well ipto any of its main 
themes , and is thus perhaps the only one 
that can safely V>e read separately. I'wo 
possible explanations of British racial dis¬ 
crimination are put forward, the one 
preceding the other chronologically. First, 
the immigrants were treated as strangers 
who did not conform t(j our norms. Then, 
more ominously, as the indigenous popu¬ 
lation became accustomed to the coloured 
pre.sence, attitudes and l)ehaviour were 
seen to l)e more directly related to race. 
The author wonders whether we shall 
scKin be in a pluralistic situation where the 
main communities, as far as is economic¬ 
ally possible, live separately. By 1978, 
when one in six of Birmingham's school- 
leavers will be coloured, we shall know. 

A CULTURAL PHENOMENON 

I'he Origins of English Tragedy 
By J. M. R. Margeson. 

Oxford Vnivcrsity Press. 208 pages. 42s. 

The emergence of Elizabethan tragedy is 
one of the perpetually fascinating pheno¬ 
mena of English cultural history. How 
did it happen ? Why did tragedy take 
the form—or rather the forms—it did ? 
'These are questions that no student of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries can 
refrain fn)m asking. Scholars working in 
quite different disciplines sometimes 
express surprise that there is still anything 
new to discover about Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan drama. But there certainly' 
is: and our view of the subject is impor¬ 
tantly different from what it was only 
thirty or even twenty years ago. Since the 
war not only such large-scale efforts as 
Bernard Spivack's brilliant study of the 
stock character known as the “ Vice ” but 
hundreds of modest articles and notes as 
well, often contrilmting only a single 
“ point,” have eroded the older outlines. 
Even .so we still need more knowledge than 
we have of the crucial twenty years or so 
—the 1360s and 70s—^l)efore Shakespeare 
began to write. 

'File title of Mr Margeson'.s book raises 
high hopes, since it promises a fresh look 
at the early Elizabethans. What he does 
is first survey the various dramatic and 
literary kinds (or some of them) that con¬ 
tributed to the best Elizabethan and 
Jacobean tragedies. These include the 
native mystery cycles (here he is unlucky 
in being tfx> late to make use of V. 
K^l^e^s major study of the Corpus Christ! 
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plays), the rnoiality plays and thieir 
“ hybrid ” successors (such plays as 
Camhises and Apius and Ftrj^inw), the 
translations of Italian novelle, as well as 
the more obvious classical and neo-classical 
sources. He then gn)ups the chief tragedies 
of the period according to their funda¬ 
mental ethical and metaphysical am- 
cerns: tragedies of fortune with their 
favourite themes of threatened chastity, 
disastrous love, and ambition ; tragedies 
of retribution (the chronicle plays Edward 
11 and Richard 111 come in here) ; 
“ villain tragedies ” in which violent crime 
atrocity, and passion figure prominently ; 
and hnally the most metaphysically and 
ethically complex tragedies of the period 
—those of the mature Shakespeare and 
Chapman—which present deliberately 
ambiguous actions whose interpretation 
must necessarily be inconclusive. 

Mr Margeson's book is disappointing 
for a number of reasons. One is that he 
d(>cs not keep closely enough to his title, 
but instead tries to reinterpret the whole 
cx^rpus of tragic drama in the pe^riod. The 
most worthwhile parts are those which 
really arc concerned with the “ origins ” 
of English tragedy; on .such specific 
matters as the treatment of the sacrifice 
ofTsaac in the mystery cycles and its later 
secularised modifications (for instance, 
Shakespeare's Prince Arthur pleading for 
his eyes) Mr Margeson is cx)i>vincing and 
illuminating. One could do witii much 
more of this precise historical tracing than 
we are given. Otherwise the discussion 
tend.s to be conducted at a somewhat 
remote distance from the individual plays. 
Mr Margeson's categories are not always 
ver>' helpful : one has doubts about the 
usefulne.s.s of a category called “ villain 
tragedy ” that includes lH)th the brutally 
sensational Selimus and Middleton's 
subtle, inward bourgeois drama Women 
Beware Women. In the latter case it 
might have been more to the point to 
bring out the play's indebtedness to 
Middleton’s own earlier citizen comedies. 
Lastly, the book is .sadly unexciting to 
read ; it is written in a style careful and 
clear but pedestrian and quite lacking in 
energy and inoinentum. 

AIRCRAFT PIONEERS 

Shorts Aircraft Since 1900 
By C. H. Barnes. 

Putnam. 542 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 84s. 

It was a hard struggle in this country 
for light alloys, based on aluminium^ to 
be wholeheartedly employed for building 
aeroplanes in place of wood and fabric. 
Pioneers in the changeover were Short 
Bros., at Rochester. This constructor had 
l)een founded in November, 1908, with a 
capital of £600^ by three brothers.. Two 
of them even then had been in the air¬ 
craft business for eleven years, having 
built their first balloon in 1897. The 
youngest, Oswald, is still alive and is hon¬ 
orary life president of the state-controlled 
company that took .over in 1943. | 
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Short Ikos, claimed to be the first air- 



cxpcricnce Os%vBld Short early saw the 
potentialities of duralumin for aircraft 
construction. He built and flew his first 
light alloy aeroplane, the Silver Streak, in 
1920. He had a very hard tussle to con¬ 
vince authority, but slowly the work grew. 
First there were, metal Tlyi^ngboat hulls 
with fabric-covered wifigs. THenr cathb the 
famous nionoplane Empire boats for 
Imperial Airway's, leading to the Sunder¬ 
land flyingboats for, the wartime RAF. By 
way of marking fifty years of existence 
Short Bros, flew the first direct-lift vertical 
take-off aeroplane in the country. 

Forty chapters of this book are devoted 
to separate aircraft products with draw¬ 
ings and photographs. These chapters are 
not only for the teclmic.ally minded ; they 
provide, a background of contemporary 
history as well. They also provide food for 
the reflection that it would ,have been 
healthier for Shorts had there been fewer 
products l)ut more production. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FARMING 

I'he Agricultural Revolution 

By Eric Kerridge. 

Allen and Unwin. 428 pages. 84s. 

This is a work of inimen.se learning, with 
all the apparatus of footnotes half a page 
long, a glossary, a bibliography occupying 
more than 40 pages, two appendices and 
three indexes with Latin titles. The 
author ha.s .searched innumerable records 
and estate papers, pamphlets and books, 
for evidence on farming techniques in 
England and Wales for the peri<»d roughly 
from 1530 to 1700. He di.stinguishes 41 
“ type of fanning ” areas, and thus shows 
his awareness both of the complexity of 
farming and of the complementary trade 
between areas in livestock, seeds, friods 
and feedingstufl's. He documents the 
major improvements of the seventeenth 
century: fen drainage ; natural manures 
including marling ; water meadows ; 
clovers and turnips esf^ecially in East 
Anglia ; the use of the plough to improve 
grassland and the use of pasture to iiii- 
pnwe arable, wfiich he combines Ih the 
awkward title of up and down husbandry. 
He iihows'us English farming chaHj^ibg its 
structure by endosute and eohsolidatioh, 
improving 'its technique and raising its 
output through' the seventeenth century', 
and his evidence will undoubtedly change 
the traditional picture of the farming* life 
of the Stuiart perickl. ] 

Yet with iill this l^rriing, thc wfidje 
book is slanted by a dc;teilhination to 
prove that the Agricultu^l' teyorution cus¬ 
tomarily ^i^jigneq. to the'period from ,1^0 
to 1820 did qot exist.' According to this 
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^lythor, in the last quarter of the 
eightwnth century and the first half of 
the nineteenth, "little room reriiained for 
further improvement, for the simple 
reason that all opportunities for such had 
previously been exhausted.” And so the 
areas of waste and common field enclosed 
by act of Parliament after 1760, are 
belittled, since some of the waste had 
been occasionally ploughed in earlier 
centuries, and some common fields were 
already being worked in an alternation of 
plough and pasture. There is no men¬ 
tion of the lean years of 1691-169^, of 
deserted' villages, of the confiscations and 
compoundings of the civil wars, of the 
enforced sale of the bishops’ estates, of 
the hindrances of copyholds, of the in¬ 
security of ;lea.seholds and mortgages. 

We ate asked to believe that the later 
work of Arthur Young, Sir John Sinclair 
and the Board of Agriculture was both 
pointless and ineffective, since, by 1 760, 
the innovations of new croj)s and new 
farniing systems " were virtually com^ 
pleted on the most backward farms.” It 
is not easy to understand the combination 
of such learning with such wilful blindness. 
Perhaps Dr Kerridge will now search the 
rec(jrds of the century after 1760 as 
thoroughly as he has ransacked the earlier 
sources, with the same determination to 
find only change for the better. 


THE STORY OF THE CUPPA 


may therefore cause irreparable harm to 
the Indian tea indu$try in the not too 
distant future. 

It is amusing to notice that major 
problems facing the producer in the" 1860s 
are still major problems in the 1960$, 
although some costs—lal.)Our, for instance 
—have, risen , beyond belief. As for the 
sales side of the industry, unfortunately its 
publicity has never really exploited with 
any real drive the possihlBties rif 
over the “ tea ” image, in the same way as 
coffee has done so successfully the 
industry seems altogether tbo complacent. 

Sir Percival Griffiths maintains a 
pleasant, easy quality in the writing of 
a book that is well worth reading both 
from a practical and historical point of 
view. Only one with hi.** opportunity, 
experience and aptitude could present in 
such detail the history and story of tea, 
and the inert who guided and formed its 
development ovei* a period of two 
centuries. 

MUTINY TO PARTITION 

llie Making of Pakistan : A Study in 
Nationalism 

By K. K. Aziz. 

Chatto and Windus, 223 pages. 35s. 

In this elegantly written book Mr Aziz 
l)egins with the Indian Mutiny and takes 
his narrative down to the partition of 
India in 1947. He does not reveal any¬ 
thing new. The usual reasons f()r parti- 
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The History of the Indian Tea Industry 

By Percival Griffiths. 

Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 742 pages, 
illustrated. 8 gns. 

This book is divided into sections which 
fall naturally into place in any industry, 
the must absorbing perhaps being the 
scientific and technical, developments 
made in the grui^th, manufacture and 
marketing of tea during the five decades 
of the present century. Bach one of these 
important factors ha.s been the subject 
matter of considerable researcli on the 
part of the author, who discu.s.ses clearly 
and interestingly each component—techni¬ 
cal, agricultural and .scientific—of the 
indtastry. These are subjects' that if not 
handled with skill deflate the interest of 
even a " 'l ea Maii" In this case, however, 
die reader’s intereii is maintained and he 
b even provoked to wonder what will 
happen after i960, when the story ends. 

, In his exposition of the various 
methods of taxation visited on the industry 
mr Percival shows, 'all too clearly, heyw a 
^rochial - cum - national ' fiscal policy 
hampers the development of the tea 
dld^stry (which is of outstanding impor- 
^nce to India’s foreign earnings) and 
it at the same time acts as a deterrent 
wards the inflow of foreign capital that 
needed for investment within the in¬ 
dustry. Indeed, such ponderous, compli- 
^ted irysteitis maiy tettd= to diV^Mf catpital 
^veftment to other tea-producing 
<^'ufitries,.^hich are beginning to establish 


tion^—the Hindus’ injustice to and perse¬ 
cution of the Muslims, their mutual 
distrust and so on—have been well told, 
though we are not given the Hindu point 
of view. I’he autlior is certainly right 
to emphasise the psychological factors in 
the Muslims’ sense of difference from the 
Hindus, and it is also true that the Hindus 
reinforced this feeling by their own 
attitude and especially through the 
administrative bungling and arrogance of 
the short-lived Congress raj in the pro¬ 
vinces during 1937-39. Congress certainly 
lacked any wish to be co-operative and 
to see that justice was done. 

But was all this enough to justify such 
an upheaval as partition ? 'The author 
is not entirely convincing on this, nor- 
can he—or anyone else-—lie convincing : 
the state papers relating to partition are 
still secret ; so is part of th^' "'autobio¬ 
graphy*^ of Maulana Azad, lodged with 
the Supreme Court of India for safe 
keeping ; and we have no access to the 
documents of Mr Jinnah, which were 
with his sister, who has recently died. 
Thus, any deeper causes of partition 
remain hidden, but it is a pity that the 
author ,has n6t attempted to speculate 
on them. ^ , 

However, the book shows, deialt'Iy the 
importance of psydiological factors m the 
creation of new nations, aqd the .redraw¬ 
ing ot frontiers, and that these factors 
are largely created by the attitude of the 
majority community. The aythq^ would 
agree that some obligations devohi>e on 
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World boursos In 1968 


Our last look at the world’s stock ation been realised and it has 
markets was four months ago. fallen 7 ’,, as a result. 

And, on the whole, our prophecies It will be brooding uncertainly 
then* have not turned out too until Mr Jenkins announces all 
badly. The Japanese market, in the measures to come. The market 
which we saw little encourage- could assume the worst and the 
tnent, has fallen further. In HoJ- indices rould fall another 20% 
land, where we foresaw further so that (like Wall Street when it 
gains, modest gains have in fact is very depressed) shares sell at 
occurred and the prognosis still only 14 times earnings, 
holds good. More likely, there will be a fall 

On the other hand we failed to of, say, another t()"i., with a 
see that in Germany the bourse reaction after the measures. If all 
would anticipate the growth. Wall goes well, by the end of 1968, 
Street's level, we thought, was Ixtndon could be poised on the 
reali.stic enough ; and the index threshold of the sort of growth in 
has changed little. In Italy and sustained profitability not seen 
France we saw some of the condi- since the war. If this does happen 
tions for growth, and growth has —gild the market gets back its 
been modest. Perhaps our best confidence—then the Financial 
performance was to choose Aus- Times index could end the year 
tralian industrial shares as the near 450: it would then be on 
best batgaing; the all-ordinaries 19 times the earnings of its con- 
index there has since risen 10",,, stituent companies—assuming a 
gnef end-year disillusion )u-i5Vtt rise in trading profits 

among mining stocks proves the whittled down to 5"o by increased 
wisdom of picking the industrials, corporation tax. Wall Street 

was on 19 times earnings in the 
years of the Kennedy boom. 

London chancellor cotild alter 

the rules to the detriment of in- 
\e.stor.s in two ways. He could 
It is difficult to repress a .smile impose an effective wealth tax— 
at what w c said about the l^ondon which would markedly increase 
market—which was that it was the sale of shares from private 
high enough to discount the re- hands. Or he could limit the per¬ 
flation. The chart shows clearly centage of shares that institutional 
that the maricet spent most of investors could hold, which would 
1967 contemplating the technical reduce the demand. More likely, 
joys of the reinvestment of money he'may increase taxes on unearned 
from steel nationalisation and the indome This would not disturb 
profit joys of the anticipated de- a market that is no longer very 
valuation. Ottly in the past few yield-conscious, 
weeks hgs the true economic situ- So until the budget or pre¬ 


budget measures are known, the same as the 12% rise on the Dow- 

only safe haven will be gilt-edged Jones industrial average between 

which still assume that Bank rate the end of 1966 and end of 1967. 

will remain at 8%. Even after A hesitant ri^ interrupted by 

the budget the market will be far numerous fits of nervous selling, 

more selective than ever before ; but a rise nevertheless, 
and the stretch of price-earnings There is one huge qualification: 

ratios seen this year—up to 30 it has never been more misleading 

for favoured stocks, but below 15 tb talk of “the market” rather 

for dull ones—will remain. than of individual issues. 

Throughout 1967 ** the maricet ” 

' has been a bisected—indeed, al- 

NbW York <nnost a fragmented*—affair. On 

the New York Slock Exchange 
many “ glamour ” issues rose 
The list of potentially bearish much more than the Dow-Jone.s 
factors, political, economic and industrials, and on the American 
monetary, in the putlook for the Stock Exchange, where smaller 
New York market in 19,68 is im* and younger companies arc listed, 
pressivc. Yet'there is a nagging it was said, not entirely jokingly, 
feeling that the outlook for share that a stock that merely doubled 
prices is rather favourable. And in price was not doing well, 
the damnable thing is that it is Meanwhile, the average price of 
very difficult to put a finger on a the blue-chip Dow-Jones indus- 
solid reason for saying so. trials rose only from 14.2 times 

One factor is that the mood of earnings in late 1966 to 16.9 times 

Wall Street is fairly bullish. The earnings in late 1967—^well below 

overwhelming feeling, with sales the ratios of around 19 that pre- 
and production growth acceler- vailed through most of the 196'3- 
ating after 1967’s sluggishness, is 65 period. And, inexplicably, the 
that corporate profits will rise “ over-the-counter ” market for 
again (there already are some stocks not listed on any exchange, 
signs of this). which usually is the focus of the 

Also, some of the bearish fac- wildest speculation, .stayed rather 

ton, viewed from a different quiet. These violent differences arc 
angle, can be (and are being) cited likely to continue into 196B, 
as reasons for buying stocks, making even an accurate discus- 

Thosc who doubt the value of sion of the general market trend 

any paper money after the British sound like nonsense to owners of 
devaluation are busily converting the many stocks going against the 
their paper money into stocks, trend. 

Those looking for big wage in¬ 
creases or Congressional rejection ■ . . ' ' 

of a tax rise .^e the result 'as in- Jfipon 

flation—and define inflation ^ 

simply as " rising prices,” for ^ 

stocks as well as goods. The Japanese bourse did not 

So the prediction here is for a follow Wall Street in 1967 and is 

1968 sharc-pricc rise about the unlikely to do so in 1968. The 
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o< 365% ip the bank rate on 
September ii^ did not herald a 
period of tight money. Yet the 
stock market index, which had al¬ 
ready fallen steeply, and which 
should have discounted the 
modest rise in interest rates, has 
since dropped nearly another 5% 
anticipating worse to come. 
Japan’s exports to the United 
States have been falling slightly, 
and there is considerable competi¬ 
tion to contend with. Yet the 
government's export drive will 
certainly have some effect, and 
even in a none-too-good year the 
Japanese economy grows faster 
than most others do in good ones 
so share prices appear quite low 
enough. The finance mini.stry’s 
efforts to modernise the stock 
market should begin to entice 
small shareholders back to the 
market. Any real rise in share 
prices may be checked by the 
threat of dumping of shares by 
the government’s security holding 
agencies. But there should be a 
moderate return of confidence as 
investors see that interest rates 
have not gone through the roof, 
and the dollar is all right. 


Australia 


A great deal of the growth in 
Australian shares is glrcady dis¬ 
counted. This is especially true 
of mining stocks.'Despite a sharp 
break at the. end of the year, the 
base metal section of the market 
has gone up nearly 50 °o in 1967, 
and those stocks most concerned 
in the boom have made much 
greater gains. In addition to the 
mineral excitement, the market 
has had the benefit of consider¬ 
able buying by British investors. 
Industrial stocks are still not over¬ 
valued and the biggest mining 
stocks should do well again in 
1968. But the present shake-out in 
mining markets will cool, possibly 
permanently, some of the more 
way-out speculative stocks. 


South Africa 


South Africa has known the 
joys and horrors of international 


ThE Economitt Britith unit 
trust indicator 

Dec. 19 Dec. 27 

134.62 131.44 

Base: April 10, 1962»100 


speculation in mining shares (in 
its case mostly gold) for 80 
years. For most of 1967 gold 
shares were bought up by British 
investors as a hedge against de¬ 
valuation. After the event they 
rose, anticipating that South 
Africa would devalue or that, if 
it did not, British shareholders 
would receive bigger dividends in 
sterling terms. Since then they 
have been subject to the fluctu¬ 
ating hopes of an increase in the 
gold price. 

In fact this is unlikely. On nor¬ 
mal investment, criteria, based on 
present conditions, the main gold 
price speculations—the nearly 
worked-out mines whose present 
reserves are unprofitable at the 
current price—arc wildly over¬ 
priced. And the young mines and 
sound investment companies are 
at untenable levels. 

But one technical factor could 
alter the situation dramatically. 
The Johannesburg Chamber of 
Mines is developing a revolution¬ 
ary rock-cutting machine, which 
is designed to extract ore without 
blasting. It has a prototype which 
has been at work in an actual 
mine. A technical break-through 
here could be as effective as a 
large increase in the metal price. 


Germany 


In Gcnnany, buyers got the bit 
between their teeth in the second 
half of 1967 and the index fin¬ 
ished 30% up. W ill this continue ? 
The boom started when the 
market began to anticipate re¬ 
flation. But the upturn began in 
exports and public i!ive.stinent, 
neither of which is likely to lead 
to big profit increases. 

This point is now striking 
home, and will now hold back 
the market, which is in any case 
quite high: P/£ ratios are 

around 15. (The market is, how¬ 
ever, too soundly based to be much 
affected by the government’s con¬ 
troversial 3% surcharge on the 
income and corporation taxes.) So 
there will be a lull, but when 
private domestic demand looks 
like going up, as it will soon, then 
so will the market. Again it 
looks as though there will be an 
exciting second six months. 


France 


French share prices are still little 


more than half their all-time 
high. But economic conditions do 
not .seem to favour a quick re¬ 
covery to the dizzy heights of the 
early 1960s. It is true that the 
Vallon amendment, making 
profit-sharing with workers com¬ 
pulsory for all except small com¬ 
panies, turned out to be much 
less fearsome than the stock 
market expected. Also the budget 
was mildly reflationary. But pro¬ 
duction is discouraging and trade 
figures soon may be. Both arc un¬ 
likely to be helped by the re¬ 
moval of EEC customs barriers 
in July. 

The market need not be as 
gloomy as the economy. The 
government is genuinely keen to 
help the small investor, previously 
not conspicuous in the market, 
through unit trusts run by the big 
banks. Equally, international in¬ 
vestors (including a lot of wealthy 
Frenchmen who have never 
dreamt of investing at home) could 
come in when the government in¬ 
sists on the production of mean¬ 
ingful profit figures by companies, 
as it will soon. So, like the Ger¬ 
man, the French marked could do 
well in the second halE 


Italy 


There are some signs that the 
rate of Italian growth has been 
slowing in recent months ; exports 
in particular have not been doing 
so well. But there is still plenty 
of bounce in the economy. Even 
building, Italy’s industrial Cinder¬ 
ella, is now doing better. 

Investors, however, remain ner¬ 
vous and distrustful. The index is 
only half its all-time high, so 
there is little scope for further 
falls. Real recovery is a matter of 


increased investor confidence. And 
of this there is not a hint. 


Holland 


Steady as you go i.s the order of 
the day for Holland. September’s 
budget was cautious. British de¬ 
valuation will upset some calcula¬ 
tions, but the economic recovery 
in Germany may be a more im¬ 
portant influence. So the economy 
should improve gradually. 

In the stock market, the recovery 
is well under way, and further 
progress is probable. Setbacks arc 
unlikely and the market could be 
jerked into real life if the bid 
by Britain's Allied Breweries for 
d’Orarijcboom is taken as a 
precedent by other foreign com¬ 
panies. 


Conclusion 


•Inevitably, our conclusions arc 
fairly similar to those we came to 
in September. The London mar¬ 
ket still looks quite high enough 
and .so does Wall Street, w'crc it 
not for the general air of opti¬ 
mism, whereas in Italy, it is the 
gloom that is not founded on 
economic facts. Nothing much 
should be expected of the Ger¬ 
man, Dutch or French markets 
until near the close of the year, 
but Au.stralia, with the froth 
blown off the mining market, 
should advance again, and will 
probably be the star performer. 
The South African gold share 
market has changed with the 
British devaluation from a haven 
for funk money into a speculators’ 
playground. So the ones to back 
are Australia, for the whole year, 
and Germany and London for the 
second half. 
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*IAP AN T’Ae Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and Mercantile Bank Lim%ted are there - mith 
Branches at Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and Osaka, With the uniqne knowledge gained during 
more than 100 years of inter^aitional service Members of The Hongkong Bank Group can provide the latest 
information and expert advice on all aspects of trade and finance in Japan, 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Office: Honir Kons 

r rkTiHr^n ofrioAa. ® Graoecliuroli Street BC3 
London Offices: Pall Mall SWl 

HANG SBNG BANK LIMITED Honff Kon^ 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CW3RPORATION OP CAUFORNIA 
Head Office: 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
Clilnatown Office: 930 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
212 West Seventti Street Los Anseles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: Hons Konn 
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London Offices: ^23 Pall Mall SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE BAST 
Head Office: 7 Kina William Street E:C4 
HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 

Branches ^foughout the Middle and Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris 
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The Test Year 

The mosjt hopeful feature of 1968 is that it should see faster economic growth in most 
industrial countries. Its biggest danger is that it may see a continuing run out of the 
world's currency system into gold, because of America's continuing external deficits. 
Sterling's fate has been demoted to a side issue, though an important one 


After the mini-recession of 1967, the hrst forecast to be made 
about 1968 can sound more than twice as cheerful. After 
putting up a pretty poor performance as a whole in 1967, 
with a combined growth rate of little more than 2 per cent, 
the industrial countries of the world seem set to achieve 4J 
per cent growth in the next twelve months. Moreover, this 
growth should be fairly evenly spread. Those countries that 
went ahead fast in 1967—in particular Japan and Italy—are 
likely to slacken a bit; while those that lagged behind—^in 
particular Britain and Germany—should catch up. 

That’s how the cards seem stacked, and how they should 
fall if all goes well. Yet a year could hardly be ushered in 
with more nervousness and uncertainty. In part, this is because 
the dust has not yet settled after Britain’s devaluation last 
November. In part, it is because the cold economic warfare 
between the French and the Americans seems likely to be 
intensified in the next few months. The Americans have 
already admitted to a bad set of balance of payments figures 
for the late summer and early autumn. Those for the fourth 
quarter will be even worse. When all the figures are available 
America’s total deficit will probably be its biggest since the 
Eisenhower days. The French arc not going to miss this 
chance of getting at the Americans. 

Pressures on gold and the dollar 

So the long struggle for the preservation of an orderly inter¬ 
national currency structure is liable to prove, once again, 
one of the early preoccupations of the year: with the main 
focus, this time, moved back a trench from sterling to the 
dollar and gold. The new scheme for adding to the world’s 
monetary reserves by special drawing rights in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund cannot be expected to make any 
contribution in 1968. If everything went according to plan, 
it could be ready for implementation by the end of the year. 
But the chances of activation are diminished by the poor 
prospects for the United States balance of payments. The 
chances of orderliness in exchange markets may also be 
diminished by the fact that the hedgers and speculators are 
either smarting or smiling these days, and both smarters and 
smilers can be dangerous beasts in a banking parlour. Those 
who had their fingex? burnt over sterling’s devaluation are 
determined that they won’t get caught again ; those who 
made a killing have tasted blood. 

Even before the gold stampede that followed sterling’s 
devaluation, virtually all the world’s output of new gold had 
been going into private hoards instead of into central banks’ 
laonetaxy reserves. In the. months ahead) this movement into 


gold out of the world’s currencies (mainly the dollar) is almost 
bound to continue. The question is: at what pace ? At 
the turn of the year, the markets are waiting for a further 
official American statement, detailing what measures are con¬ 
templated to reduce America’s external deficits ; and also 
announcing what arrangements may finally have been agreed 
between major central and commercial banks to make gold 
hoarding and speculation a little less easy. Such a statement 
might calm the gold markets ; but in the prevailing, under¬ 
lying uncertainty almost anything could provoke a renewed 
rush into bullion. 

Almost anything could do so .... Yet our eventual fore¬ 
cast is still a cheerful one. For what, at bottom, in terms 
of hard business prospects, do these worries and fears about 
a supposed threat to the dollar ” and possible world 
currency chaos ” come down to ? At the root of the appre¬ 
hension of businessmen and economists is the fear that the 
United States might react to a “ threat to the dollar ” in 
the same way as Britain continually reacted to threats to 
sterling over the decade 1957-67 ; by stop-go policies and 
bouts of stagnation. It is true that bouts of stagnation in 
America could quickly spread stagnation round the world, 
in a way that Britain’s Callaghah, Sdwyn Lloyd and 
Thomeycroft fortunately could not do. But it is unlikely 
that America, with its considerable economic sophistication, 
will be as mad as this ; and quite certain that it will not 
be as mad in the presidential election year of 1968. 

At the root of the apprehension of most international 
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bankers is almost precfeely the opposite fear : namely, that 
America will not take sufficient steps to check its external 
deficits, so that eventually America’s gold stock may be run 
down to the point where the United States Treasury may 
stop selling gold to foreign official holders at $35 an ounce. 
One answer to that is : so what ? A rise in the world price 
of gold would not, in fact, cause nearly as much chaos as 
nervous bankers habitually suppose. But another answer is 
that, merely because international bankers are more fright¬ 
ened about “ chaos ” than they need to be, they will probably 
take the relatively painless steps required to see that pressure 
on America’s gold stock is contained. The containment of 
that pressure depends partly on the willingness of more 
central banks to emulate Germany, Japan and Italy in their 
readiness to refrain from cashing in dollar surpluses for 
gold at the American treasury. It depends partly on the 
continuing willingness of the members of the central bankers’ 
gold pool to back America in maintaining the London gold 
price by selling off a relatively small proportion of their gold 
reserves. It depends partly on the effectiveness of any ar¬ 
rangements that may be introduced to curb gold buying on 
margin, and to check gold purchases by smaller central 
banks in the open market through .the agency of commercial 
banks. It depends partly on the central banking swap 
facilities at the disposal of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, which have recently been greatly extended. 

For these reasons, 1968 seems unlikely to see anything 
approaching a real threat to the dollar, although it may sec 



Gold mining is slumping too 


GOLD OUTPUT 





much nervousness EUROPE'S TPADE ROLE : 
about It. It may Annual QfowrthortxportibotvVMn- • 30 

also see some 
nervousness about 
sterling : particu¬ 
larly if the mar¬ 
kets fail to appre¬ 
ciate the time that 
devaluation will 
necessarily take 
to start working, 
and if there is any 
further sign of 
weakness on the 
fronts of incomes r 

policy and iwt mo tm hm laae 
government 

spending. Our hope is that by the end of 1968 most of these 
fears about sterling will have been banished. But the diffi¬ 
culties facing the two reserve currencies at the beginning of 
the year do suggest that, for some time, world interest rates 
are going to remain high. They could, in the short term, even 
rise still higher. 

In these last two weeks the Federal Reserve has at 
last taken the difficult decision of slowing down its generous 
expansion of credit, despite the American government’s huge 
borrowing programme. Even a moderate slowing down of 
credit creation in America could put considerable pressure 
on American interest rates and, in turn, on those in the 
international Euro-dollar market. Nor is the almost unprece¬ 
dented British 8 per cent Bank rate likely to come down as 
fast as many people assumed at the time it was fixed as a 
crisis accompaniment to devaluation. The persistence of Bank 
rate at 8 per cent is being made more necessary by another 
factor. Now that the Bank of England is no longer supporting 
the forward sterling rate and thus making the cost of cover 
artificially low, there is a very wide margin in New York’s 
favour on key international money market investments after 
taking the cost of forward cover of sterling into account— 
despite Britain’s present record interest rates. 

Prospects for world trade 

In large measure, the success or failure of sterling’s devalua¬ 
tion will depend, first, on the efforts made by the British 
Government to free resources for exports and, secondly, on the 
efforts of British exporters themselves to take advant^e of 
the new opportunities. But the general trade climate will also 
matter a lot. It promises to be quite good. The experts at 
the Paris Organisation of Economic Co-operation and 
Development anticipate that the dollar value of world trade 
in 1968 should be about 7 per cent higher than in 1967 ; that 
is somewhat below the average growth rate in recent years, 
but appreciably above ig67’s 5 per cent growth. But the 
markets to which Britain sends most of its exports will prob¬ 
ably expand a little less fast than others ; the weighted aver- 
age^growth in British export markets may be only about 6 per 
cent. This is mainly because Britain still exports quite heavily 
to primary producing countries, which will have to keep down 1 
their import bills this next year. They have been living partly ; 
off their reserves in the past year, and cannot afford to con- ! 
tinuetodoso. ’ 

World trade should be helped in 1968 by a scries of tariff j 
cuts. For one thing, the first 15 per cent of the old intemal j 
common market tariff will disappear in the middle of the | 
year. For another, on January ist the United States makes! 
the first of its five annual tariff cuts under die Kennedy round I 
agreeipents. A few Waller countries will accompany it, but | 
most- 4 .including Britain, Japan and the six common market 
countries—^will make two-fifths of their agreed cuts on 
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July 1st, then no further cuts until January i, 1970 (when 
they will start a process of annual cuts in order to complete 
the full Kennedy round agiwment by 1972). Most countries* 
full Kennedy round cuts will average 35 to 40 per cent of 
existing tariffs, although for many engineering and consumer 
goods they will be as big as 50 per cent. 

By the second half of 1968, a useful degree of tariff-cutting 
should therefore be working through the world’s industrial 
markets. There will be particularly heavy tariff cuts in the 
vital motor car market ; the first Kennedy round cuts will be 
augmented by the last cuts left over from an earlier round of 
Gatt cutting, and the car tariffs of Britain and the Six will 
fall to 17.6 per cent from their present 25 per cent. 

How much Britain has to fear from the EEC’s final dis¬ 
mantling of internal tariffs remains to be seen ; but the chart 
opposite suggests that the boost to internal common market 
trade has not hitherto had the adverse effect on trade between 
the Six and outsiders that many once thought it would. The 
lesson seems to be that an expanding market drags outsiders 
along in its wake. From past experience, an expanding 
German market has meant a prospering EEC market, which 
in turn has meant healthy trade between that market and 
the rest of the world. On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to imagine that tariff-cutting by itself is going to work 
miracles ; many tariffs are already low enough to make non¬ 
tariff barriers to trade the bigger hindrance to expansion. 


on 


How fast in Germany and the United States ? 

The big question for 1968, however, is clearly how fast 
re-expansion will proceed. After a pause in the first half of 
1967, production—and, incidentally, importing—has been 
picking up since late summer in most industrial countries. The 
year ends with a momentum of re-expansion under way that 
may already be bigger than many people, looking at produc¬ 
tion figures which arc in most cases two months out of date, 
yet realise. 

One difficult question for forecasters is to guess how 
governments are going to act, once they have looked at their 
balance of payments figures for the final quarter of 1967. In 
the United States, Britain and (probably) Japan, the govern¬ 
ments should impose restraints to prevent overheating and 
to reduce balance of payments deficits ; in most countries of 
continental Europe, 'on the other hand, they ought to go on 
encouraging reflation. Unfortunately, for some of the govern¬ 
ments concerned, this is just the wrong way round for their 
domestic political situations. 

While President Johnson would like to woo American 
businessmen by further expansion, European businessmen 
cannot expect particular encouragement from their govern¬ 
ments in 1968. The election season in Europe, when con¬ 
cessions are given, does not get under way for another two 
years. Moreover, both Germany and France arc worried 
about the value-added tax, which is being adopted throughout 
the common market (replacing, in Germany, the cascade kind 
i of turnover tax and, in France, a mass of small taxes on a 
(limited part of consumer spending). Consumer prices arc 
bound to go up in both countries. 

Nevertheless the growth prospects for continental Europe, 
and in particular Germany, now seem better than they did 
‘even a couple uf weeks back (our own forecasts for major 
individual industrial countries are given on page 1315). In 
I Germany, the country that is trying to do all things at one 
and the same time—raising taxes and cutting some forms of 
public spending while stimulating other forms—^it now looks 
increasingly possible that the substantial cut of DM5.3 billion 
in fedcT^ spending, originally planned for 1968, will be 
postponed until at least the end of the year. This makes a 
high^ growth rate than the previously assumed one of 3^ per 
cent seem likely ; indeed, it may be even a shade higher than 


the German government’s 4 per cent taiget. 

If the German economy were to grow by as much as 4^ 
per cent in r968, imports, already gathering momentum, 
should pick up a lot more, We therefore expect Germany’s 
surplus on current account in 1968 to be considerably smaller 
than 1967's probable surplus of around $2^ billion. The 
German government- itself, assuming a 4 per cent growth 
rate but looking at world trade markets after sterling’s 
devaluation, expects that Germany’s exports should grow in 
1968 by about per cent and imports by about 10 per cent 
in value. So, on the face of it, prospects for sales in Britain’s 
fourth-best market look good. 

In addition to a significant deterioration in Germany’s 
balance of payments in 1968, some deterioration should 
logically be expected in the bdances of France and Italy. 
Fortunately, all three can afford, temporarily anyway, to let 
their reserves run down a bit. 

But will France allow this to happen ? At present, France 
is still in need of some reflationary stimulus: although its 
industrial production has quickened a little recently, house¬ 
building has dropped off and the labour market goes on 
deteriorating, with unemployment now at something like 
British levels. But the French authorities arc scared on two 
scores: first, of the increased competition from fellow mem¬ 
bers in the common market after the removal of the remaining 
internal tariffs in mid-1968 ; and, secondly, of too great a 
widening of the current deficit on the balance of payments. At 
present, the French economy in 1968 seems unlikely to grow 
by as much as the 5 per cent that is officially scheduled. Even 
if it only achieves around 4 or 4^ per cent, however, France’s 
balance of payments seems likely to deteriorate somewhat 
from its current near-neutral position. 

Italy’s current account, on the other hand, should still show 
a handsome surplus in 1968 (even if it achieves its expected 
5 to 5^ per cent internal growth rate), but probably a smaller 
one than in 1967. Italy’s exports have been weakening 
recently. However, if the German and French authorities opt 
for more growth, this weakening should not be serious, despite 
the fact that Italy now faces stronger competition from 
Britain ; although its trade account may deteriorate further, 
Italy has a long-term tendency for invisible earnings to rise. 

Japan has already taken steps to improve its external 
balance of payments. At the beginning of this winter, it was 
stocking up on imports; but on this side of the account, 
there ^ould shortly be a slowing down. If the rate of 
expansion of the Japanese economy is slowed in 1968 to 
something much nearer to a European rate, its external 
balance should surely be better in 1968 than in 1967. The 
growth in Japanese exports could be laige. 

So the swings in external accounts that can be foreseen 
are not over-ample to make room for the expected British 
improvement, let alone for any major corrective action from 
the United States. And it is important to realise that all that 
we have said about prospects assumes that the United States 
will step up growth again in 1968 to around the World 
average—otherwise the anticipated growth in world exports 
will not take place. Most forecasters still assume that a tax 
surcharge, say of 7 or 8 per cent, will become dfective in 
America on April ist. And also that, while the American 
authorities may have to pay lip-service to corrective measures 
designed to improve the balance of payments, in dRTect no 
really frightening steps will be taken to restrict either imports 
into America or Ai^rican investment abroad (including in 
Britain). If this aitumption proves wrong, the forecasts could 
go seriously wrong in their turn. But c^rwise, Britain has 
a fair chance, though not a feather-bedded one, of making 
devaluation wotk. The article on page 1304 looks at how 
probable it is that it will take advantage of this chance. 
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Growth Prospects 
for 1968 


The charts and table on this double-page spread summarise 
trends and key figures that add up to a prospect of moderately 
good world growth in the year after the devaluation of sterling. 
The growth is, in fact, already under way: the stagnation 
of the combined output of the world’s industrial countries 
came to an end last summer. 

The growth rates shown in the table for eight key econo¬ 
mies are firm figures for 1966, estimates for 1967 (still shaky 
and liable to quite a bit of revision), and our own guessti¬ 
mates for 1968, based on information received from official 
sources and privately-run institutes in the countries con¬ 
cerned. On the whole, the growth prospects assume no major 
policy changes although certain assumptions have to be made 
where it is known that governments are almost bound to take 
steps to prevent overheating or redeploy resources. In 
Britain’s case, for instance, it is assumed that action will be 
taken to restrain private demand. The American economy 
might advance by about 5 per cent if the tax increase is 
postponed ; if it is approved by the spring growth will be 
around 4^ per cent perhaps. So, in the jargon of the statisti¬ 
cians wc incline a bit more to the “ most likely outcome ** 
type of forecast than “ no policy change.” 

Perhaps the two countries whose figures are most difficult 
to guess are France and Germany where there is a sizeable 
gap in thinking between the official and private forecasters. 
In the case of France, the officials are accused of being too 
optimistic ; and wc think they are. In the case of Germany, 
it*s the other way round, but wc are less sure here. 

The extent of the upturns in demand—and thus also in 
imports—^in both Germany and France are crucial factors in 
the development of world trade in 1968. But, as things stand 
now, trade looks like advancing by about 7 per cent in dollar 
value. The first half of 1968 should see a continuing revival of 
industrial countries’ imports: this means higher exports 
for the primary producers. In the second half of the year 
export growth of the industrial countries will gather momen¬ 
tum, but for the year exports arc expected to advance some¬ 
what less than imports of these countries. 

The gross national product of industrial countries as a 
group may go up by about 4 to 4^ per cent, with Japan 
again at the top of the growth league, though at a much 
more moderate pace than in recent years. The return to 
higher and more normal growth rates in most industrial 
countries will be helped by rising public investment (already 
a major factor in 1967), a marked improvement in stocks and 
a somewhat faster expansion of private consumption. 
Productive investment in the industrial countries as a whole-i 
almost flat in 1967 —^ likely to provide any major boost 

to demand in most industrial countries. It will take quite a 
while before the sizeable unused capacities are fully employed 
again and additional investment is stimulated. 

Assessing the balance of payments—on current and long¬ 
term capital accounts—^for individual countries is always 
tricky. Our estimates are that Germany and Italy will be 
running a smaller surplus ; that Japan wilj probably come out 
roughly in balance ; and France, Canada, and possibly the 
United States arc likely to end up with a bigger deficit in the 
coming yean Britain’s current account should be in surplus 
towards the And of the year. 
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How Fast for Britain ? 

Britain should be able to afford 4 to 4V> per cent growth in 1968— 
and get a substantial improvement in its balance of payments by the fourth quarter — 
provided the Government controls incomes and public spending 


The biggest threat to the success of devaluation is that the 
British Government will act too late and too indecisively 
over the steps it must take to shift resources from consump¬ 
tion into exports and investment. Devaluation came at a 
time when there was still a fair amount of slack in the 
economy, with recorded unemployment close to 2J per cent 
and a good deal of hidden unemployment evident in the 
3J per cent drop in industrial employment over the last 
twelve months or so; but also when growth was just begin¬ 
ning to recommence from this state of slack, probably at 
a rate significantly over 3 per cent per annum. If this 
is piled on top of the extra demand for exports generated by 
devaluation itself, the chance of re-shaping the balance of 
payments will be lost. 

It is not only for purely economic reasons that the Govern¬ 
ment should disclose its plans, but also for the sake of business 
confidence which, pathetic though it may seem, is in need of 
a booster. One of the complaints of businessmen in devalued 
Britain is that, even if they do go all out for export profit, 
how do they know that the Government is not going to seize 
the better part of it? Now, as never before, British business¬ 
men want to know what is ahead for them and to get some 
kind of reassurance, even if false, that the Government was 
not caught over devaluation with its trousers down. 

It’s a mug’s game to try to guess Government policy by 
listening to gossip in the parliamentary lobbies. Some 
soothsayers there seem to be expecting an announcement of 
cuts of some £600 million a year in government spending. 
It will be surprising if this refers to any year before 1970, 
and if the cutback for 1968 itself is more than about £200 
million a year ih real terms ; plus perhaps £250 to £300 
million of tax increases in the budget. This total cut of £450 
to £500 million would amount to around or just over 
per cent of total domestic spending. 

How badly would this hurt? When the Treasury did its 
November i8th .sums, it pretended' that post-devaluation 
price increases, almost alone, might hold personal consump¬ 
tion fairly steady, in real terms, over the next twelve months. 

This never seemed realistic, although the current spate of 
spending is nothing to go by. The British public has just 
finished its biggest spending spree ever, and has practically 
cleared the shops out. It came as no surprise to anyone, 
except maybe the perennial grumbly retailers, that Christmas¬ 
time has, once more, set a new record. This lime, in addition 
to the usual seasonal surge, there has been some anticipatory 
buying, prompted by the knowledge that prices can only go 
higher and taxes only ‘get heavier. If ever there were a time to 
buy now, we are living in it. 

When there is some canny buying of this kind, there is 
bound to be some reaction ; and spending may not pick up 
again until the spring. How much it will do so then depends 
on the view now being taken about the amount of growth 
ithe British economy can afford over the next twelve months. 
The Government is not short of advisers on this score. The 
figures it is being offered range from 3 to 6 per cerft, 

jplyc Paris experts at the Organisatidn for Economic 
CM^Msration and Development, who will publish the second 
c®i6n‘'bf their Economic Outlook next Tuesday, arc known 
to err on the side of caution and to argue that if the British 


Government is to achieve the size of swing in the external 
accounts that it wants—enough to effect a surplus in the 
second half of 1968 running at an annual rate of at least 
£200 million—then the overall growth rate must be kept 
down near the lower limit of 3 per cent. This seems an 
undesirable over-dampener. The potential growth in exports 
and import substitutes alone will amount to nearly 3 per 
cent of national income, and the OECD’s formula would 
leave no room for a thoroughly desirable increase in private 
investment. 

On the other hand, we believe that the country’s economy 
cannot afford the 5^ per cent growth, from now to the end of 
1968, that the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research sees coming unles.s the Government takes further 
action : still less a figure of i per cent higher than that, which 
some people regard as a more apposite and up-to-date forecast. 
In our view the Government should plan for 4^ per cent over 
the next twelve months—which would mean 4 per cent more 
for the whole of 1968 than the whole of 1967. This would 
be consistent with a growth, in real terms, from 1967 to 1968 
of about 1 per cent in both private and public consumption, 
and of 2^ per cent in public and private fixed investment. 
Far better, of course, would he to keep all consumption stable, 
and to devote the whole domestic rise to fixed investment 
(each I per cent kept back from consumption ahd govern¬ 
ment current spending would theoretically allow fixed invest¬ 
ment to rise by over 4 per cent). 

Britain’s exports should be on a rising trend throughout 
the new year, and might total 15 per cent more in value 
in 1968 than in 1967. But, because of the sharp increase in 
the import bill which must be expected in the next few 
months, before import substitution begins to work, no major 
improvement in the balance of payments can be expected 
much before the last few months of the year. By then, with 
luck, it should swing into surplus. 

But a main factor in the success of this operation will be 
the control of money increases. At present, as is discussed 
on page 1272, incomes policy is the weakest link in the 
Government’s not-very-strong chain of economic and political 
strategy. In 1968, it is going to have to be strengthened ; if it 
is, the devaluation of sterling on November i8th will at last 
have given Britain the opportunity to forge quite dramatically 
ahead. 
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iS«ams to ma Canada offara foma first claat opportunitiaa for 
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Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
mads sbnpls by Mitsubishi Shofi 

There arc good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangen^ents with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji's special relation^p with 
the Mitsubishi group (40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 — 
does not boast a group of well trailed specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place* Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you needit. 
With 80 branches and associates in OMnmercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than yout 
tetephone. 
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Why no one's cheering 


As it IS, the electricity industry, already 
trying to get out from under the obliga¬ 
tion to buy unwanted coal for its power 
stations, IS unlikely to feel the cutback 
m coal output. Demand for electricity is 
still running considerably below the 7.3 
per cent a year increase on which the 
Generating Board’s six-year (1967-73) 


A sizeable part of British industry is 
facing iq68 with an expression of osten¬ 
tatious gloom, saying that the only 
tangible effect of devaluation will be to 
put up prices without improving pros¬ 
pects. Taken at its face value, this is 
nonsense ; many of the major industries 
have been actively helped by devaluation 
and the benehts should start to work 
through during the coming half-yeai. 
But this display of pessimism is probably 
not intended to be taken at its face value, 
and IS the result of : 

(a) an understandable pleasure at get¬ 
ting one's own back on a Government 
that has for the past two years given 
industry a mighty tongue-lasjhing for 
mefBciency ; 

(b) a belief that reaching for the sack¬ 
cloth is the best way of fending off the 
wage claims that must otherwise follow 
higher prices ; and that 

(c) the excuse of tough times ahead 
provides the best chance of getting union 
co-operation for rationalisation and the 
cutting down of overmanning that would 
in normal times have half the dbUntry 
out on strike. Ironically enough^ the first 
test of this will come in the nationalted 
industries 

Steel, which m igi68 will have its fiv»t 
full calendar year of renationalisatipn* is 
desperately anxious tq. increase the low 
output (77 per cent of capacity) of irjBy. 
SomeAipg around a lO per cent increase 
on 21.5 million tons is hoped for. 


But even this would be at least 3.5 million 
tons below the 1963 output of glorious 
memory when it passed 27 million tons 
So for steel the coming year is likely to 
see a& much managerial and manpower 
rationalisation as Lord Melchett, chair¬ 
man of the British Steel Corporation, can 
force on his industry. For management 
this should mean an increasing centralisa¬ 
tion of control, with the scotching of any 
semi-independent satrapies in steel. For 
the steel workers, who have enjoyed 
manning on a scale far in excess of their 
major competitors (America and Japan), 
there may well be an attempt to cut down 
their numbers. Here all the negotiating 
skill that the BSC labour director, Mr 
Ron Smith, learned as leader of the Post 
Office Workers' Union and as a TUG 
general council memljer, will be needed 
to prevent cutbacks leading to»walkouts. 

No strikes are likely, however, from the 
hard-pressed coal-miners, a further 35,000 
of whom are to lose their jobs in the 
next 12 months It l^as not yet 
broken to them that at least 30 pits wilt 
be closed for ever during the first quarter 
of 1968 , among them the 16 collieries 
the closure of which was postponed by 
the Prime Minister during 1967. This 
nue of dosure iii tnore than twice what 
the painers have been asked to accept in 
the past and mikst make it even more 
difflewt fbr the Nhtlongl Coal Boikrd to 
stomach the drop in coal’s share of the 
energy programme. 


electricity expansion programme was 
planned. The slackness of industrial 
production during 1967 is shown by indus¬ 
try’s demand for electricity ; while com¬ 
mercial demand (shops, etc) for power 
went up by 3.2 per cent during the year, 
and domestic consumption rose 3.3 per 
cent, industry managed a rise of less than 
1 per cent Yet white demand is moving 
so disappointingly, electricity capacity is 
to increase during 1968 by 6,000 mega¬ 
watts to a new record of 47,000 MW ; 
With the peak 1967 demand being only 
34,100 MW, this gives the CEGB a 
bigger margin than it can comfortably 
carry ; an opportunity here for scrapping 
some of the old stations ? Certainly 
CEGB is not going to make much fuss 
about being asked to postpone the con¬ 
struction of some new ones. 

Oil and Nortih Sea gas also face a slack 
year. The 6il cdmpanies are estimating 
that Bridih jilpapffiind will rise only by 
5 per cent during 1968, compared with a 
7i per cent growth rate in 1967. With 
imp^i[te(t oil running at ^ hi 
73 million long tons the most important 
single energy development of the new 
year should be the switch-on of large** 
scale North Sea gas supplies as from next 
May. But here, paradoxically, devaluation 
could delay maximum exploitation of the 
gas. For the American intercuts involved 
in the North Sea search, and companies 
which have to purchase American sup« 
plies and services to undertake explora¬ 
tion, are putting up a case for a higher 
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KLM hands out 1.3 million nawspapars and magaainas annually. 

^ Occasionally, 

KLM doesn’t have Time 


Or Newsweek. And there’s nothing more annoying nearest you can get to pleasing everyone without 
than to find the stewardess has just passed out the actually becoming a flying bookstore. The same de¬ 


last copy of your favourite magazine. Poor girl, it's partment has 


not her fault. We put on board more 
than 3,600 newspapers and magazines 
every day. In at least four languages. 
Which, according to our Customer Ser¬ 
vice Research Department, is the 



managed to get everything else put 
right. So if you find anything you think 
we can improve, please call them. 
After all, they have our reputation to 
consider. Of being the most reliable 
airline in the world. 
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There \s a better way to 

'‘’house people quickly, '^build a work of art, 

'^’tame a waterway 



1 A 192-unit apartment complex, shown under con- Atlantic shipment of its kind. The precision, steel- 
struction, has recently been completed in Belgium framed panels were erected by contractor Entreprise 
from components supplied by United States Steel Jean Baudoux, Charleroi, in just four months after 
International (New York), Inc. The apartments will the first shipment reached Antwerp. The pre-engi- 
house families of military and civilian SHAPE person- neered building components permitfiexibilityof design, 
nel, formerly stationed in France. The pre-engineered combining the new with traditional building methods, 
components were fabricated in the United States by There are also pre-engineered homes supplied by U. S. 
the U. S*. Steel Homes Division, and shipped to Belgium Steel International companies In Spain, France, the 
in containers, in what is believed to be the largest trans- Virgin Islands, and the Bahamas. 
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\A/o h 21110 if From the United States steel International companies you can 
vVi; liavtr lU get the widest selection of steels available, construction capability 
ranging from the world’s largest structures to monumental works of art, and services ranging 
from metallurgical help to shipping assistance. Call us in London or New York City, 
or contact any of our Commercial Representatives throughout the world. USS, CorTen 
and AmBridoe are trademarks of United States Steel. 



2 The computers and craftsmen of the same firm 
that has built the world’s largest bridges—U. S. 
Steel—have another "first" to their credit. They 
trdhsformed a 42-inch-high (106.7-centimeter- 
high) Picasso model—which has been exhibited at 
London’s Tate Gallery and New York’s Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art—into a 50-foot-high (15.2-meter-high), 162 net 
ton (147 metric ton) steel sculpture capable of resist¬ 
ing 125 mile-an-hour (200 kilometer-an-hour) winds. 
The sculpture is located in Chicago's Civic Center. The 
job required painstaking engineering analysis, thou¬ 
sands of precise measurements, hundreds of tem¬ 
plates, and craftsmen who applied themselves, to the 
task with the dedication of true artists. Even the steel 
is special—it is USS Cor-Ten Steel that "paints" itself 
with a protective, handsome oxide coating as it weathers 
—and it lasts, like a Picasso, indefinitely. 



3 Roadbuilders in many parts of the world have 
found one of the most economical answers to 
drainage problems to be USS AmBrioqe Sectional 
Plate. Available through the United States Steel 
International companies, Sectional Plate structures are 
particularly suited for severe loading conditions. Heavy, 
copper-bearing, corrosion-resistant steel plates are 
formed with extra large corrugations, and galvanized 
for extra long life with little or no maintenance. 
Shipped in nested sections, they are easy to handle and 
install without skilled labor. For acid soils, as on the 
Job shown in the photograph in Puerto Rico, the steel is 
protected with an additional tar coating. Anywhere in 
the world, this is the way to build a maintenance-free 
drainage structure. 



United States Steel Internetionai* 

’^United Staten Stael Intermtiaml (New Yerk), tm. 

N«w v*rtl-100 ChurehSL. Naw Vorti, N. V., U.SA. 1000$ 

Londlort-*Ql«n Houm» SUife PIbcb, London 6.W. 1, England 
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pofl-^evaluaUion prioo ior ^ juel they 
SitxjL With ^ bit of lucki these cash prob^ 
Jems ihovld be out of the way by late 
Ha^. The xQore depressed among the 
cafi^ p;oods industries shipbuilding, 
G^tam kinds of engineering^ already look 
as if they will prove to be some of the 
earliest gainers from devaluation, but 
when it comes to advanced products like 
electronics, there sue signs that foreign 
eoimpetitors are going to light back. 


" ,.l — ll.i. I M .I^ 1,1 

What's good for 
capital goods 


Engmeering is still the spiral column of 
British industry, with an estimated 30,000 
compsmies coming within its scope. And 
cautious optimism about 1968 is a fairly 
general attitude to find now among the 
pacemaking engineering companies. Just 
before Christmas a forecast of a 17 per 
cent increase in capital investment in 
engineering during the new year was 
given W the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Office. This forecast, based on a 
700 company survey taken just before 
devaluation, suggests very considerable 
confidence about what the engineering 
industry thinks its customers are going 
to do in the coming year for total capital 
investment m manufacturing industry is 
estimated to have dropped by 6 per cent 
in 1967, compared with 1966. 

A snap questioning of several scores 
of engineering bosses has now re-confinned 
the pre-devaluation hopefulness about the 
coming year. Indeed significant production 
rises are now being thought likely by a 
number of the larger companies, whidi 
dominate the engineering exports even 
more than they do the home market. 

Despite the Neddy’s scepticism about 
the 17 per cent increase in the industry’s 
investment in** plant and machinery— 
" people tend to exaggerate their hopes or 
fears’’—it is accipted that engipef^ring 
may well get a hi|kdly needed helping pf 
new iixvestihhnt dtuirig 1968. For air die 
of the key fiinm, tibose 4,000 
fyfoM ^ploying ^ ^Viwk«« 

cxivei^ by the iliteiditatiim' edg 


litto^ncddy,” a lot of tuffitening up will 
bp Hapheeaid 

nop^teAt mM^pting unethods aie^ the 
icimto be lacUed^^Bik i<^ 



the laA 4)uarter of the yhaT^fat 


million, outstanding home orders in Octo¬ 
ber were 38 per cent, down pn the same 
month in 1966) the machine tool indus¬ 
try’s prospects for the coining year are 
not too bright. This is in spite of the 
fact that export orders, Which stood at 
£42 million in October, were up 39 per 
cent on the same month the previous year, 
and represent a year’s work in hand com¬ 
pared to only 5 months’ work in hand on 
home orders. The trouble is that the 
industry is sharply divided between those 
companies that build machines for exports 
and those that restrict their activities to 
the home market. 

If the economy shows signs of picking 
up steam by the middle of the year, orders 
could receive a boost at the Machine Tool 
exhibition being held at Olympia in June. 
At the same time it should be possible to 
see whether advanced British machine 
tools are better placed to compete with 
foreign manufacturers than they have 
been in the past. In the meantime the 
recently announced Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology scheme to encourage machine tool 
building for stock during the expected 
slack ordering period (by agreeing to 
accept 50 per cent of any net loss arising 
from the sale of stocks in hand or m 
production at the end of 1968} should 
keep many machine tool companies now 
concentrating on the home market busy 
at least until they see what the economic 
climate is like during the second half of 
the year. But machines built for stock 
are not likely to be the types finding 
favour in export markets so that this 
scheme may maintain production of a 
limited range of machine toob for the 
home market instead of forcing companies 
to export. I'hat field looks increasingly 
rosy as our main export markets, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, France 
and Germany did not devalue and if their 
economies pick up so should British 
orders. 

Now take the shipyards. With a total 
oi^r book of 2^ million tons, equal to 
some two years’ work, British shipbuilding 
can almost be talked of as healthy and 


showing benefits of ^s share of tbp ijjf 
shipsi siveraging 2po,ooo deadweight 
now on order, or being negotiated, aroMnq 
the world. More than half of this unpre¬ 
cedented armada, has been decided on 
since the Middle East war of last 

A 600,000 ton flood of new orders tn 
the last quarter of 1^7 boosted new ton¬ 
nage booked at British yards from the 
low point of 400,000 tons at th^e end of 
September to more than one million by 
the end of the year, llicre were two basic 
attractions behind the orders: £900 

million of cheap credit from tl^ Govern¬ 
ment to the industry, and investment 
grants which will return to would-be 
shipowners a large slice of their initial 
expenditure. Devaluation, or rather the 
anticipation of devaluation, brought 
orders throughout tiw year as a number 
of canny Scandinavians placed orders in 
Britbh yards as a hedge against the 
pound, and now show a tidy profit on 
their foresight. 

Even with an accepted 8 per cent 
improvement in pnees after devaluation, 
and prospects of cheaper steel, it is ^ 
early to say exactly how competitive 
British yards now are with their con¬ 
tinental competitors, especially as tender 
prices and efficiency vary greatly be¬ 
tween yards. Here the new post-Geddes 
grouping of shipyards on the Clyde, 
Tyne, and Tecs should give the ship¬ 
builders a real opportunity to modernise 
their'production facilities. But they tpo 
will have to handle their labour relations 
with more skill and sympathy than in the 
past, if orders now being ac^pted are to 
be launched on time and still showing a 
profit. 

One difficulty is that the high pace ot 
1967 launching, reaching a near record 
if million tons, combined with the 
uneven flow of new orders, has meant 
production gaps in a number of yaxds. 
This could produce comparatively larm, 
if temporary, redundandes during the 
first half ot the year on the Gl^e in 
particular, and coming on top of a 
number of shipyard closures resulting 
from Geddes-inspired reorganisation ; this 
could lead to labour unrest. 


Technology is 
tough 

.— 

Ktectronics are tather another (natter. 



The usual 10 per oept srowth tate it 
nqpected to oontinut;’^itfihated prodqo' 
t^, including oonitalnier feppds, rendied 
millbn in 1^7 ; itaiiwhi weit 
nuilknlf £40 miluoin up tm the nrevknu 
}ieart while exports miM''£A5 inlUion to 
jfiygi ntillion. One eimect devalun- 
(loh to dip these 9 vt they are 

.mutually e>n> e cted to rise tome to per 
> cent, cniaS^ bj^ceuie 'AtaenM etectronlc 


'MBlMr t&mrttblly, ndthre impnrti nte 
mitiimal at around £5 million d yeu. 
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But die industry as a will have to 
make a major effort to gedr Suj^ply to 
meet heaw demand from the Post Office 
(that is if public spending cuts do not 
further reduce the GFO's budget, pailf^ 
ticUlarly ctos^bar and electronic '€tx^ 
changes). 

The two sectors most likely to be hit 
severely by American competition are 
components and computers. Imports of 
components are expected to rise from 
£23 million to somewhere round £28 
million ; the microelectronics sector will 
be in a panictflarly weak position, while 
British manufacturers continue their 
battle to get large scale production off the 
ground. Computers and related equip¬ 
ment, imports of which rose from £ji 
million to £74 million last yjMir, might 
well feel the blast if International Busi¬ 
ness Kiachines, Honeywell, Burroughs 
and Univac decide to hold dbwn costs. 
The most promising sector is in industrial 
electronic control equipment (deliveries to 
home market up from £18 million in 
1965 to around £36 million by 1970), 
radar and all navigational equipmeht 
which also to continue to do well 

abroad where devaluation should help. 

Somehow, the outlook for the chemical 
industry isn’t that rosy either. There 
seems no prospect of the industry’s big 
excess of Capacity getting mopped up io 
1968. Recent rises in synthetic nbre prices 
after months of price cutting—^with Cour- 
tauld's various fibres up from per cent 
to 4I per cent and Bayer polyamides up 
5 per cent—are merely te^nical correc¬ 
tions. Mastics will also be in a sellers’ 
market, with polyethylene prices falling 
as the new, bigger, cheaper ethylene 
plants come on stream. 

The growth side of the industry, petro¬ 
chemicals, is likely to be hit by higher 
post-devaluation raw material prices 
which are expected to outstrip any oene- 
fits. So will fertilisers, which are largely 
based on derivatives of imported oil. 

But employment in the industry should 
rise, with increasing capacity coming from 
new plants. Respite capital projects for 
fibres, plastics, fertilisers, and inorganics 
falling heavily during 1967, the big com¬ 
panies still have hundrecls of millions 
worth of projects outstanding. 

Devaluation has 4IM1 made life neither 
tougher for the paper industry. Increases 
in demand should right the situation in 
a few yean, but not during 1968. Both 
Scandinavia and Canada have put up 
their pulp prices by i6f per cent, but 
paper by ajrpund 10 per cent. In view of 
the raw material content in the q»t of 
paper this is logical, but British mills have 
other increases, such as the loss of the 
S£T premium and probably higher fuel 
costs. ♦ 

The trend to bigger, better and faster 
machines aggravates w|iat is a world over¬ 
capacity for paperi-making, but if 
devaluation succeeds in stimulating the 
economy as a whole, then Jt will be dieefS/ 
k^jBr^round as consumption 6f paper arid 
jOPiM seqns to grow about pue thirq 
gropi national product With 
H|upecial pajjier factories dosing and 


beinj 

emp] 


ig replaced by single giant plants, 
uoyment will probably fall here. 


Loose ends left 
over 


With so much reorganisation about, this 
could turn out to he the year when the 
Government finally gets down to rational 
ising the aircraft industry, but most prob¬ 
ably it won't. The state of stalemate 
between the Government and the airtraft 
companies was admitted pubtically just 
before the House of Commons rose for 
the Christmas recess ; there is no pros- 
fleet of a voluntary merger between 
Hawker Siddely and the British Aircraft 
Corporation along the lines of the Rolls- 
Royce mke-over of Bristol Siddeley’s 
aero-engine business. And there happens 
also to M scant chance now of a Govern¬ 
ment-engineered merger either, the once 
widely-discussed plan by which the 
Government would take Over BAG and 
transfer its assets to Hawker Siddeley in 
the fonn of a minority Government share¬ 
holding, has foundered on the very dif¬ 
ferent view taken by the Government and 
by BAC about the vahie of the company’s 
assets. 

At the last head count, there were 
256,000 people working in the aircraft 
industry, the numbers have actually gone 
up in the last two years. This is roughly 
100,000 more than the long-term pros¬ 
pects of the industry warrents, and to 
compound the Government’s difficulties, 
one of those small but useful contracts, 
£2^ million worth of light transports for 
the American air force, has gone to 
Handley Page, a company that this and 
previous Governments have tried hard to 
freeze out of the industry by deliberately 
barring it from any new government 
business. Handley Page’s ability to survive, 
official discouragement notwithstanding, 
is a tribute not only to the mangement’s 
resiliance, but to its sound judgement 
about what aircraft will sell. But it must 
be obvious that the orders it is winning 
would very usefully fill gapf in the pro¬ 
duction schedules of either of the two big 
airfarme companies. Why doesn’t either 
of them buy Handley PSige ?’For the same 
reason that the Govemi^tait does not buy 
out BAC, or nationalist me aircraft in¬ 
dustry outright: disagreeident over the 
worth of assets. ”1* * 




O.K.-«with a bit of 
luck 1 




tr 'VMJustries 'are ^tter plaqsd. 
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The first sbe mortthii 




diction M yurri doWh *by between 3 altd 
12 pti* oent^ with fabric fa(libg by to 
4 Mr cefit. The Kehfiedy^ fmiM' of 
tariff hate gave the industry rmpMaiit 
GOnceSsioiis in ks main' exploit xnghfk^ i 
deValaatibn doubled them. Nor are them 
likely to be many complaints durilM; 1968 
about the higher price for wooL Imihedr^i 
ately after devaluatiDh it meant big gkiqs 
on stocks held aiid also on forwaid^rw 
chases of wool made in sterling. Ih the 
long run the effect of higher wool prices 
on maigins can be offset by some increase 
in prices, and an even grater fwitcH tp 
man-made fibres. ' * ’ * 

The case £or cotton in 1^68 Is'the 
reverse of that for" wool; it is the level 
of imports which determine the cheer¬ 
fulness of the industiy. But for it,' too, 
1968 should be good. But the turn-round 
will be less marked than it will be for 
wool, because 1967 was not so bad for 
cotton. Nor did it get any Kennedy 
round help. A continued fall in produc¬ 
tion is still the long term prospect but at 
a slower rate—and with greater profit¬ 
ability. 

The knitting industry should forge 
ahead once again, aided by foshion and 
the successful marketing efforts of the 
man-made fibre producers. Two or three 
years ago this industry was knocking up 
a 15 per cent annual growth rate ; 
recently it has been less good. A return 
to something like the old form should 
mark 1966. Tbe home market looks solid 
and devaluation should soften the impact 
of Italian imports. 

Man-made fibres and their iq68 pros¬ 
pects should, strictly speaking, be 
reviewed as part of the chemicals indus¬ 
try. But for these fibre makers, too, a lot 
of optimism seems justified. In both 1967 
and 1966 the industry had managed price 
cuts of the order of 15 per cent. Now the 
producers think they ought to get through 
the coming year without further price 
trimming ; primarily because supply and 
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demand should be more evenly matched. 
Indeed, there is a likelihood of a sign^^ 
cant jump of man-made fibre imports 
into Britain, due to a shortage of capacity. 
On the other hand there should be more 
exports. An overall production increase 
of 10 per cent is likely, with plants being 
fully stretched. 

Of the motor industry, one can only 
say that 1968 is a year with more un¬ 
known factors than any since the war. 
The one fixed point is that home demand 
for cars should be around the i.i million 
mark, where it has hovered since 1964. 
But even this forecast assumes that the 
Chancellor does not add to the hire pur¬ 
chase restrictions imposed at the time 
of devaluation. Without them, demand 
might have continued at the 1.3 million- 
1.4 million a year rate which it was at 
after the relaxations of last August. 

The major uncertainty for 1968 is over 
imports, currently between 7 and 9 per 
cent of home demand. Imports tend to 
fall in stagnant years ; some importers 
have, however, kept their sterling prices 
unchanged, Vdvo and Fiat because they 
have a favourable balance of trade here, 
Renault because it is anticipating the 
Kennedy round tariff reductions, but 
Volkswagen, with over 20,000 cars, the 
largest importer, could suffer badly. 

Car exports should, in theory, increase 
by more than 200,000 vehicles in 1968—a 
rise of a third. But there are many uncer¬ 
tainties. Vauxhall does not yet know what 
its fellow subsidiaries of General Motors 
(who actually sell the vehicles abroad) can 
handle. Ford has not yet given details of 
the light car planned for production here 
and in Germany. British Motor Holding's 
forecast of 100,000 more exported during 
next year could be optimistic. Yet it is 
perfectly possible. 

As with cars, the general opinion is 
that commercial^vehicle sales on the home 
market will, not be very different from 
1967. But there will be a shift of sales, 
parUy because of more testing of lorries 
and of the placing of plates, giving maxi¬ 
mum overall weight, on vehicles. But 
fears of probable, restrictions and increased 
taxes on the heaviest vehicles will con¬ 
centrate growth in the io-to-i6 ton 
category; lorries below ten tons are 
inefficient. 

Export sales should be much better. 
There is such overcapacity in Euro^ 
that increasing British competition in 
1968 may complete the ruin of the 
majority of German truck manufacturers 
—leading to better sales in Europe after 
rather tl^n during 1968. 

The British v^de c^nm^iee are 
likely, however, to lead the wulingj Euro¬ 
peans in the fight to force the Japanese 
to open their ear marked Japanris effec¬ 
tively shut now not juft by high tariffs, 
but by credit "restrictions on import^ 
cars, and failure to allow assembly plantk. 
Japan's carmakeie are consolklating, so 
tl^in is no reiumh y 4 iy they s^uld not 
opim their doom to im{iorm^.v^ 
not to the oversdis eaintal inveiitmeht 1 ^^ 
fear so much. ^. ./ ,, 
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On the home front 

Among the other consumer goods, most 
people think 1968 will be a bad one for 
refrigerators, washing machines and the 
like, with increases in deposits at the very 
least. But until these are announced, the 
boom that began at Christmas is expected 
to spill on into January and February 
as the public buys hard before prices, and 
perhaps taxes, rise. 

As it is, retailers of these heavy con¬ 
sumer durables generally had a sticky 
time for the greater part of 1967. They 
just about managed to hold up to 1966 
levels, but from autumn onwards trade 
started to rise and the end year’s total is 
going to be better than 1966’s, which is 
something no one would have dared to 
forecast a few months back. 

The upswing began with the easing of 
hire purchase restrictions ; and the likely 
result of home production lieing rocked 
up and down on a see-saw of hp controls is 
expected now to be a slight drop in actual 
output compared with the 1966 figure of 
£176.4 million ; exports for 1967 are likely 
to fall a little below £29 million. It was 
imports that gained, especially of 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
heaters, which are all expected to show a 
substantial rise when the figures are in. 

One result of television manufacturers 
cutting back their 1967 production, hav¬ 
ing correctly foreseen the mid-year slump, 
is that the sudden demand of the last three 
months of the year has outstripped 
supply, both for black and white and 
colour television sets. 

The growing Government interest in 
profit margins is probably the dominant 
new factor for 1968 for retailing gener¬ 
ally, along with one indication of the 
returning prosperity of retailing, the 
reviving interest in shop properties. Since 
July, 1966, shopkeepers have been on the 
defensive ; reluctant to expand into new 
shops and resistant to rent increases on 


renewal of leases. But lliis was beginiiifllK'. 
to change although devaluation andl the 
ensuing uncertainty have slowed the 
change down—but probably only just for 
the moment. ■ 

Agents now report a revival of interest, 
but one that is still more marked in the 
south-east and Midlands than in the less 
properous development districts. But there 
IS little sign that the revival is floating off 
some of tlie moie disastrously located and 
un-lettable synthetic town centres. 

As hitherto, multiples catering to mass 
taste are making most of the running, 
but just how prosperous retailing will be 
in 1968 depends upon the Government’s 
coming measures. But here, since shop 
rents tend to be fixed for periods of seven 
years, shopkeepers will benefit in the 
short run from any post-devaluation price 
inflation, as well as from a spending boom 
if the Government fails to nip it in the 
bud. 

A significant development for the 
future of British shopping was the success¬ 
ful launching of the first Woolco store at 
Leicester la.st October. Owned by F. W. 
Woolworth, the store is out of town, with 
massive parking facilities and shopping 
space all on one floor, with a range of 
goods similar to a normal department 
store. Two more similar stores are due to 
open during 1968. By the end of the year 
it should be dear whether Woolco works. 
If so, then a way may at last have been 
found round the difficulty of establish¬ 
ing full-scale out-of-town .shopping centre.s 
in Britain. 

But the more important development 
may be the Government’s probes into 
prices and profits. The Prices and Incomes 
Board is already examining margins in 
footwear and electrical appliances. Now it 
has been told to look at devaluation 
effects on prices. This latest reference is 
too general to be meaningful. The Mono¬ 
polies Commission is already investigating 
whether the recomended price system is 
harmful as such, and that is the only 
relevant point here. 
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Commodities: Still No Millennium 



1W4_1965_1966 1967 _ Jan F>b Mar Apr May Juna July Aug Sapt Oct Nov Dac 


Prospects for commodity prices in 1968 
are mixed. Despite the recovery in world 
industrial production, the trend in metals 
may be downward. 

Copper looks set for the biggest fall in 
1968. It reached its present high price 
(around £580 a ton) almost solely as a 
result of the strike at the United States 
copper refineries. In July, just before the 
strike, when consumers were anyway 
overbuying in anticipation of the worst, 
copper cost about $360 a ton less. The 
strike will soon have cost close to a million 
tons of copper or about a quarter of 
world consumption in 1966. But once the 
strike is over and the immediate shortage 
eliminated, prices seem sure to take a 
nose-dive, though the unsettled labour 
situation in Chile, the world’s third largest 
copper producers, could at any moment 
erupt into a strike. 

Lead and zinc will almost certainly fall. 
Prices of both metals varied little during 
1967, but forecasts point to a strongish 
production rise in 196B, mainly in the 
United States, Australia, Canada, Peru 
and Jugoslavia. Unless world industrial 
activity recovers more than is now 
expected, stocks of both metals will start 
accumulating and depressing prices. 

Tin prices arc alKi likely to slip as 
world mine production increases, making 
further sales from the United States stock¬ 
pile unnecessary. Shibijild p^roduction rise 
sufficiently—and this largely depends oi> 
Thailand and Indonesia, where ;th^ 
anticipated increases for this year did 
not materialise—tlie International ^'in 
Council may impose eaf^t controls tp 
keep the price &11 within likpits- 

Silver and pickel, the; sfar performers, 
of 1967, should, remain high in 1966, widi 
silver almost certainly fluctuatinjg wildly.,. 
Sp^ulators’ silver holdings on the New 
• market areC how equivalent to 
vjirully five months of world ronsump- 
sffi^an amount that could send prices 


plummeting when the fever breaks. For 
those looking for a good speculation, the 
minor non-ferrous metals, ranging from 
tungsten to zirconium, now hold more 
promise. Demand for these metals is 
roaring ahead. 

Cocoa looks well set for 1968. The 
world crop for 1967-68 is expected to be 
.slightly less than last year which will 
force consumers for the third year running 
to dip into their fast diminishing stoc:ks. 
Current prices, higher than at any time 
during the 19^$, will benefit Ghana and 
Brazil most, as they are the only two 
big producers whose crop this season is 
expected to 1^ as good as, if not better 
than, last season’s. 

Coffee stocks are still greater than a 
whole year’s world consumption and the 
International Coffee Agreement is still 
the producers’ best hope. Export quotas 
•for 1967-68 have been fixed on the lowish 
side : the aim is to make prices rise, with 
African coffees taking th^ lead. 

Tea production outside China is set 
for a small increase. Prices for the past 
few years have remained remarkably 
steady and there is no re^on to expect 
a change. 

Sugar production is expected to fall 
short of consumption for the first time 
in nearly four years. Stocks in th^ h^nds 
of exporters like Cuba, Australia And 
Brazil, currently estimated at 2 milHon- 
3 million tons, could fall by over i mulion 
tons, which might spark pA* a sizable 
|>rice rise. But sugar’s problem remains : 
there is no early prostNSCt df bringing the 
^ rich growers of beet siigar'^tiotably the 
common <maLrket^iinder control. 

Wheat prices are under the threat of a 
, hew period of surplus. WorklMpri^uO^h 
foir is put at 973 imUioh a 

on k$t ;yqa^V'J)ecattie 
smaller Russian harvest But 
exports is now expected to dhrink to 52 


million tons, 10 million tons less than two 
seasons ago. World stocks may therefore 
ri.se again, to around 39 million tons. 

Wool prices are likely to remain rather 
depressed, although probably higher than 
in 1967. Stocks in New Zealand, the 
world’s larger exporter of cross-bred wool, 
have climbed to around four months’ 
normal exports. But so long as New 
Zealand does not suddenly unload these 
stocks, prices could recover a little : only 
a small rise in world output is expected 
this season, less than the expected increase 
in den^nd. Merino wool, coming mainly 
from South Africa, Australia and 
Uruguay, should also do better. 

The second full meeting of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development opens in Delhi on February 
1st. The conclusion of commodity agree¬ 
ments is one of the main objectives and 
here the outlook is gloomy. The failure 
of the cocoa talks in Geneva before 
Christmas, on what were really minor 
points, is an ominous sign for other pos¬ 
sible commodity agreements on the draw¬ 
ing board : including those for sugar, 
rubber and sisal. 


A LOOK BACK 
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World Economies 


United States; 
Uneven but strong 
pace 

N9w York 

A strong but somewhat unevenly .paced 
expansion of the American economy seems 
likely in 1968. The two big questions are 
whether inflationary pressures and a very 
big balance of payments deficit can be 
held under control. The Federal Reserve 
has already acted over the past two weeks 
to slow down the creation of new credit, 
and if Congress fails to vote a tax increase 
in an election year there will almost cer¬ 
tainly be a further tightening of mone¬ 
tary policy despite the government’s big 
borrowing programme and the political 
unpopularity of another escalation of in¬ 
terest rates. 

There are some divided views about the 
dangers of overheating in the economy. A 
good many American commentators no 
longer consider this quite as big a danger 
as they did until recently, and even the 
Administration is toning down its warn¬ 
ings of unmitigated disaster in the absence 
of a tax rise. This re-assessment rests to 
an important extent on the levelling off 
of defence expenditures and the unprece¬ 
dentedly high rate of consumfcr saving: 
consumer spending is still rising, but so far 
it has not risen nearly as fast as it might 
have been expected to on the rise in dis¬ 
posable personal incomes. On • the other 
hand, the latest survey by the Organisa¬ 
tion for Ea>nomic Co-operation and De¬ 
velopment still comes down firmly for a 
tax increase to moderate pressures on 
American costs ^nd prices and a worsen¬ 
ing of the “externa! deficit that would 
be threatened by an excessive increase 
in American domestic demand. 

The pace of economic expansion is 
likely to be distorted by special factors 
which could produce exaggerated growth 
in the first half of the year, followed by 
some relative slack in the second. Steel 
production and stockbuilding promise to 
shoot up in the first half in anticipation 
of a mid-year steel strike ; and car pro¬ 


duction looks like rising fast as manufac¬ 
turers try to make up for output lost 
during the recent car strikes. But car 
output is expected to slacken off once this 
loss of outjmt has been made up. And 
steel shipments should drop in the second 
half whether there is a strike or not, 
because users will be running down the 
stocks they accumulated for one. 

Despite a further tightening of curbs 
on capital outflows that is expected soon, 
the very best hope for the American 
balance of payments in 1968 seems at 
this stage to be that there might just 
conceivably be some marginal improve¬ 
ment over the huge deficit expected for 
1967. The more likely prospect seems a 
deficit that might equal or even exceed 
this year’s. 

Germany: How 
quickly upwards? 

Hamburg 

German industry is listening with some 
scepticism to current prophecies of growth 
in 1968. It suspects both official and un¬ 
official forecasters of optimism, and points 
out that the repercussions of Britain’s 
devaluation have not been allowed for. 

But the doubt is only over the extent 
and speed of the recovery, not over tlie 
fact of recovery itself. The upward climb 
out of the stagnation since the summer 
of 1966 has already started, somewhat 
hesitantly, and should gather more speed 
in the first half of 1968. But it is realised 
that not all branches of industry will 
profit from it. Above all, the mining 
and textile industries can expect little 
from the next few months ; and it is 
doubtful whether the motor industry can 
repeat the sales figures it achieved before 
the rec-ession, let alone improve on them. 
The same goes for the building industry, 
now that the postwar building boom l^s 
come to an end : but, like the steel in¬ 
dustry, the building trade hopes to profit 
from renewed industrial investment. 

In addition, some branches of industry 
will find the improved situation within 
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Comfwra European and American figures' 
accordiiig to da Gaulle. America 'exports inflation' 



The importance of exports 

Exports of goods and services as X of GNR1966 

NETHERLANDS 
BELGIUM 
DENMARK 
SWEDEN 
CANADA 
GERMANY 
BRITAIN. ITALY 
FRANCE 
JAPAN 

UNITED STATES 

Germany offset by tougher competition 
on export markets. Although no one in 
Germany dramatises the effect of British 
devaluation, there is no doubt that Ger¬ 
many will feel it. Possible American pro¬ 
tectionist meajsures would be an additional 
trouble. But there are no worries over the 
foreign exchange situation: reserves are 
enormous. Even allowing for the increase 
in imports which is more or less inevitable 
with recovery, the trade balance could go. 
into deficit for some time, without worry¬ 
ing anybody. 
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France: Gold before 
competitiveness 


Paris 

Officially, France’s gross domestic product 
is expected to grow by 5 per cent in 1968. 
But even the official forecasters are now 
talking privately of 4J per cent as a more 
likely figure, while to the informed out¬ 
sider sonnething short of 4 per cent looks 
much more probable. 

The index of industrial production, 
which had been stuck for a year at about 
*53 (* 959 =*oo)f bit 156.0 in September 
and i56.5 in October. But so far the main 
stimulus seems to be coming from re¬ 
stocking by wholesalers and retailers. 
True, chemicals have continued to do 
well, but activity in investment goods 
industries as a whole has slowed down a 
lot, although some recovery is forecast for 
early 196B, when private investment is 
expected to increase modestly, leading to 
a rise of perhaps 3 per cent in orders for 
investment goods, while public investment 
could give some further stimulus. The 
immediate outlook for consumer goods 
industries is unexciting: the car industry 
is making little progress and does not hope 
for any real increase in demand in the 
near future; textiles afe again having a 
bad time; and only the domestic appliance 
industry is experiencing a real improve¬ 
ment in demand. 

The big unknown is the effect on prices 
of the extension of the value-added tax 
to retailing, services and part of agri¬ 
culture. The government’s experts expect 
the result to be a rise of per cent in 
prices in the first quarter of 1968, after 
which they should settle back to a normal 
quarterly increase of about ^ per cent. 

Unemployment is now around 400,000, 
the highest figure in France this decade, 
and there is little prospect of it diminish¬ 
ing in the near future. The government 
defends its cautious economic policy—in 
the face of a continuing failure to meet 
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the growth targets of the Fifth Plan-r^ 
pointing to its success in chedcing' in¬ 
flation and by arguing that it is necessary 
for the economy to go through a period of 
re-adjustment. But it is evident that 
' President de Gaulle’s monetary diplomacy 
is tying the hands of those officials who 
favour a more expansionary policy, 
Especially now that the pound has been 
devalued, the franc is none too com¬ 
petitive. But President de Gaulle and his 
advisers prefer to safeguard France’s very 
large gold stocks by running the economy 
at low pressure rather than taking the risk 
of expansion k la Maudling, with the hope 
of stimulating a new burst of investment 
that would ensure the future competitive¬ 
ness of French exports. 


Japan: Time to 
brake 

In 1968 Japan is likely to see a lower 
rate of economic growth, some squeals 
about bankruptcies among some of its 
medium sized firms, but also an expan¬ 
sion of its exports that may curl its com¬ 
petitors hair. In 1967 the country has 
had another year of fantastic expansion, 
which has inevitably also spilled over into 
pretty fantastic overheating and into a 
need to put on the brakes. 

By the autumn of 1967, Japan’s index 
of manufacturing production was 22 per 
cent higher than a year before. The rise 
in real gross national product for 1967 
will eventually prove to have been well 
over 10 per cent, spurred on by a massive 
increase of nearly 30 per cent in the 
value of industrial investment. Mean¬ 
while the balance of payments has been 
bumping along in the red : unsurprisingly 
so, since Japan’s imports in the eleven 
months to November were over 20 per 
cent higher than a year before, and even 
Japanese exports could not keep pace with 
that. On top of this has been imposed the 
crisis of rising world interest rates. 

Japan’s external balance depends quite 
heavily on the fact that its trading houses 
generally borrow abroad to Hnance the 
countr>'*s import and export trade. On 
the rare occasions when world interest 
rates rise above Japanese domestic rates— 
as happened in late 1966—the “ yen 
switch ” back to borrowing from Japanese 
banks causes a grievous turnabout Jn the 
short-term, capital account of» Japan's 
balance of payments. Kottiinatdy, in 
early 1967, while the cuircnt account was 
going awry, the brief attempted “ inter¬ 
national disarmament’Vof interest rates, 
sent the ^‘yen switch^^ 'iiHq. reverse and 

te ^an started to borrow abroad agaut^. 

cognising that the . disarmament was 
not going to succeed^ Japan raised ijH 
internal bank rt^te on September 1 st, Bpl 
still hc^d to avoid a severe, mtei)^ 
iK|ife 0 ze. Since then have come two 
(SnefMyas the ?,J>er cent 
whiofi Britain' accompanied' die dt 3 |ilTOJ 
tion of sterling ; the Japane^ think Uiat 
this must mean that American and all 


o^er,world interest rates will jt^yAlmSiribly 
high. The other blow was a’^ery^ bad 
set of trade figures for November. With 
the tapering off of the American and 
German (and British ?) . lecessiohs, 
Japanese businessmen assume some com¬ 
modity piioeS are going to rise,, so t^ey 
had better re-stock ; when they do re¬ 
stock, they do it with a vengeanc^^ and 
imports have been going through the roof. 

The result of this new atmosphere is 
that the internal squeeze in Japan is 
now likely to have to be maintained until 
it hurts. In a country where everybody 
lives on credit, and assumes there will be a 
continual rip-roaring boom, the hurt to 
some people can be severe. Officialdom is 
now talking in terms of a real growth rate 
of ** only ’* 7 or 8 per cent in 1968; the 
year-end to year-end rate will then be 
much lower and some bankruptcies will 
result. The Japanese government's aim 
will be to force a diversion from home to 
export markets. All past evidence suggests 
that it will succeed. As Japan is now a 
vefy major industrial power indeed, this 
mounting export drive is important; it 
may be that the United States and 
Britain, in assessments of their own export 
prospects for 1968, have not taken suffic¬ 
ient account of it. 


India: In the lap of 
the weather gods 

New Delhi 

How India fares in 1968 will depend on 
three factors of which only one is within 
New Delhi’s control. With only 25 per 
cent of the cultivated acreage irrigated, 
the monsoon will remain, as in every 
other year, the single most important 
variable. The volume of foreign aid is 
almost as im^jortant in a country whose 
export earnings cover only 55 per cent 
of its total outgoings. Finally it remains 
to be seen whether India’s governments 
can summon up the political courage 
required to push up the rate of savings. 
If it cannot, the next budget (due in 
February) will fail to provide the stimulus 
that India’s recession-hit capital goods 
industries badly need. 

Assuming the monsoon is normal, 
agricultural production should go up by 
5 per cent. This, on top of 1967 ’s 20 per 
cent or so, would be enough dose .ti»e 
food Bup|dy gap. Industrial piioduejijbii; 
whicli ii; to have increased by ieis 

than 3 eoiit this year, may in 19 M 
gain its narmil growtii rate of 7 to 8 ^ 
cent. As iS ;.resUlt, national incoihe mayi^ 
up by 3 to 6 IW;,cent 

Indiaftexp^ts are f 
for 1967 ^' aic runnini 
1966 , bui| ft fbout tl 
'year befbaei. Another ' 
i^tpcctcd 'IS i I Jbe 

accdlot 3 

steclj for’ instiince') * 

Ceylon has followed suit while Pakiiltan 
has inclosed its export Jftceritives. 


licking up. Earidu^ 
,3 per cent ''M “ 
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Assuming a reasonable budgetary push 
and a not too drastic cut in United States 
aid, impdrts ii^, 1968s- should 1)6 6'^b 7 
per cent'highek* than'in 1967, benefmng 
mainly fertilisers and indmtnal raw 
materials. Interestingly, Indian in^ports of 
non-ferrous metals are running signifi¬ 
cantly higher than a year ago, despite 
the general sluggishness of the economy. 
This reflects India’s success in exporting 
electrical transmission equipment. 


Eastern Europe: It 
should go better 

The coming year could be a good one for 
the Gomecon region. Consumers every¬ 
where should continue to enjoy a slow 
improvement in their standard of living 
while Russia, for the first time since it 
embarked on industrialisation, is to go 
so far as to abandon the directive that 
producer goods must grow faster than 
consumer goods. 

Long-term plans for the second half of 
the 1960s are now getting into their stride, 
and reforms of the economic planning and 
control mechanism have gained momen¬ 
tum in most countries. Progress in tlie 
region is being helped by the steady ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade, particularly east- 
west trade. There is no reason to expect 
any major break in 1968 in what by now 
is a 15-years* old trend. On the other 
hand, hopes that the decentralising re¬ 
forms will lead to a spectacular rise in 
east-west business seem over-optimistic. 

Central Europe’s industrially advanced 
members of the Comecon have now re¬ 
covered from their 1962-64 difficulties, 
which hit east Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia particularly hard. Targets for 
national income growth were set at be¬ 
tween and 5: per cent for 1967 and it 
would be surprising if the overall rate for 
the region had failed to live up to expec¬ 
tations. The Soviet Union, too, is doing 
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better ,* after recovering from the setback 
in 1062 (a disastrous harvest year), gross 
natitmal product has grown at upwards 
of 8 per oeat a year in the last two years 
(record harvest ones) and th^ planned 
increase for 1968 is 7 per cent. Op $6 
other hand, all the eastern European coun¬ 
tries are still very exposed to the vagaries 
of the weather, and good harvests in the 
past two years must get part of die 
credit for their better recent performance. 

So 1968 will be an interesting year. 
Most of the early starters on economic 
reform will have their new mechanism in 
full operation (even Rumania lias now 
joined the movement leaving only little 
Albania to run itself by the old Stalinist 
methods). It may be possible during 1968 
to start to measure the true impact of the 
changes: so far it has not been dramatic, 
certainly not in respect of the quality of 
goods produced. The severe strain in the 
Polish consumer goods market, which has 
led to a steep increase in the prices of 
some goods, is one proof of how precarious 
the equilibrium is that the planners are 
trying to hold. Czechoslovakia the coun¬ 
try which has shown greatest daring in 
trying to build up something like a market 
economy, has recently had a serious set¬ 
back : strong inflationary pressures have 
threatened the progress of the reforms 
and given encouragement to the tradition¬ 
alist anti-refonn faction. What happens 
there in 1968 will be the test case for a 
mature socialist ecx>nomy. 


Australia: Reserves 
tight-rope 

Canberra 

The Australian economy is now believed 
to be at full stretch and expanding as fast 
as resources jpermit. With the country's 
gold and foreign exchange reserves 
steadily declining, the worry is how to 
weather 1968 and get through to 1969, 
when the really big dividends from , the 
explosive minerals exports growth and 
import saving should begin to come in. 

The Department of National Develop¬ 
ment has forecast that over the three years 
to 1969-70 Australia's mineral expons will 
rise in value from $A 384 million to 
JfA 782 million, while by 1970 exploita¬ 
tion of petroleum discoveries should have 
reduced by a good third the present 
annual oil import bill of $A 300 million 
a year. 

The expected further fall oyer the next 
twelve months of $A 200 million or so in 
the reserves—^bringing them to $A 1150 
million or less—is attributed in large 
measuit to the decline in capital 
inflow froin , BriUh) expected after 
devaluation , and the various dis- 
couragepi<^nts put on British overseas 
investment. 9ut the very substantial losses 
of exportable farm produce following the 
recent droug^ will play « part. /Aiso, 
Australia’s motmtmg defence spending 
has brought an explosive growth in 
foreigd qcOhakige cost frokn Mutie $A 100 


million five years ago to $A 350 million. 

In the circumstances, Australia can be 
proud that its economy has continued to 
expand at a reasonably satisfactory rate. 
The real grejvtb gross domestic product 
forecast ^ is 5 per cealt^ the same 
a< 1967, compai^ with about ^ per cent 
in 1966. Public ©(Mtteumptiori'ii, expected 
to go up by 7 per dent and pei^nal con¬ 
sumption by 4 per cent. 

But the booms in defence acid consumer 
spending have been at the i^pense of 
private fixed investment. Thus capital ex¬ 
penditure rose by only 2 per cent, in real 
terms, in j 966, actually fell by about 2 per 
cent in 1967, and expectations fdr 1968 are 
set no higher than “ some risc.^’ 


Latin Afnerica: 
Uniquely vulnerable 

To the I^dn American republi^, whose 
commodity markets are highly vulnerable 
to fluctuations in demand, the promised 
recovery in the world’s industrial growth 
is good news indeed. On the other hand, 
these countries are entering 1968 with 
some apprehension about their depen¬ 
dence on the inflow of foreign capital, 
particularly from the United States, in 
case this should be curtailed. 

Argentina has shown in the past year 
the advantages of resolute government ; 
exchange controls have been eliminated, 
the budget deficit reduced and a com¬ 
fortable foreign trade surplus maintained. 
These achievements have put the govern¬ 
ment in a position to float a Deutsche- 
mark loan and to receive substantial 
ofiTers of trade credit from Britain and 
other European countries. Nevertheless, 
gross national product is thought to have 
risen by only about 3 per cent in 1967. 

Some boost should come in 1968 from 
the start of major public works and the 
investment programmes of bEsic industries. 
And some modest reflation of consumer 
demand may also be allowed. Despite 
Britain’s ban on meat imports, trade 
prospects, too, are not unpromising. But 
the old problem still remains: can the new 
administration achieve growth with stabi¬ 
lity ? 

In Brazil, the government that took 
over in March has had some success in 
stimulating demand and bringing idle 
capacity into use, without relaxing too 
much its efForts to keep down industrial 
costs. Output and sales have risen and 
GNP probably increased about 5 per cent 
in 1967. Less encouraging is the rise in 
the budget deficit and although the 
government has been able to limit the 
; jnflatiotiary impact thif .year (the nfsfs in 
the cost of living has certainly been mueh 
less than last year’s 40 ^ 

hardly likely to be equaOy sudcim 
1968. Another unjfavouraw is die 
deteriorating trade positi^ askd the 
authorities have begun to a 

little on die liberal import policy of the 
last adxninistmtion. 
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"1900 Series 
computers are in use 
in some thirty-three 
countries throughout 
the world." 

From the Artnua! Review by the Chairman, 
Colonel A. T. Maxwell. 


I.C.T. is now the largest computer manufac¬ 
turer in the world not controlled frohi the 
United States. 

^ New orders for all types of equipment repre¬ 
sented an increase of some 33 per cent in 
money terms. 

^ The profit for the year of £3,029,000 before 
tax (1966—£2,331,000 before tax) was in 
line with our planning, and met the forecast 
of a definKe improvement. 

^ I.C.T.'s needs for leasing finance are ad¬ 
equately covered for the foreseeable future. 

^ Our business in Europe continues to grow. 
New orders to the value of over £3 million 
were taken in Eastern Europe andthescopefor 
expansion of business there remains great. 


WTERNATIOIUL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS 


A copy of the full Revtow with tho Report BRd 

Accounts may bo obtained from: 

the Secretary, I.C.T. House# Putney, S.W.15. 



J. GLIKSTEN & SON, 
LTD. 

Timber producers and importers 


Extracts from the Report for the year ended 
30th June, 1967 


Capital and Reserves ... 

Group Profit before Taxa* 

tion . 

Taxation . 

Dividends (gross). 

Tax deducted from divi¬ 
dends and retained ... 
Net Current Assets . 


1967 

1966 

£6,662,393 

£6,683,190 

755,449 

1,069,359 

300,922 

404,694 

452,250 

452,260 

Nil 

65,575 

4,023,247 

4,254,934 


Group sales were marginally higher than in the 
previous year, with .a satisfactory increase in manu¬ 
factured sales but a decline in revenue from 
production of logs and lumber. Overall this 
represents an excellent achievement, with profits 
from manufacture and distribution in the United 
Kingdom being approximately the same as in the 
previous year. The reduction in profitability is due 
mainly to losses incurred in Ghana. A return to more 
profitable levels is hoped for in the current financial 
year. 


NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
AGENCY COMPANY 
OF 

NEW ZEALAND 

A SATISFACTORY RESULT 

The 91 St annual general meeting 
of National Mortgage and Agency 
Company of New Zealand Limited 
was held on December 20 in 
London. 

The following is an extract 
from the circulated review by 
Sir Charles S. Denman, Bt., M.C., 
the Chairman : 

In the year under review there 
was, thanks to favourable growing 
conditions, a useful increase in all 
avenues of farm production, but 
the economic scene in New Zea¬ 
land has b^n dominated by the 
sharp fall in world prices for wool 
and consequent reversal of the 
generally favourable trading con- 
d^ons enjoyed in recent years.. 
Against this background I feel 
that the results must be regarded. ' 
as satisfactory. 

Thanks to the support given by^^ 
the New Zealand Wool Commis« < ' 
sion the average price received by' 
growers was held at approximately,.; 
SSid., compared with 4i.62<l. last 
season. Wool handled through ouiv 
own sjtores incr^^ by 9,490 bales 


to a total of 344,892, but gross 
proceeds decreased with a propor¬ 
tionate fall in our commission 
earnings. 

Having reviewed the Group’s 
activities, the Chairman said : 

The fall in gross turnover from 
£86,048,248 to £76,335,876 is 
more than accounted for by the 
reduction in the Wool, Livestock, 
Land and Property figures on 
which we receive our commission 
earnings. On the other hand a 
useful increase was achieved in 
merchandising, manufacturing and 
general trading. 

Group profit after taxation at 
£643,078 compass with £654,209 
a year ago. 

PROSPECTS 

Spring conditions in New Zea¬ 
land have been (favourable and a 
further increase -in livestock num¬ 
bers again indicates a high volume 
of production. However, with the 
fall in values of lypol, livestock and 
dairy products, there can be little 
likelihood of ah expansion of 
fanners’ income, in this current 
season ; the fortupds of your Com¬ 
pany are so larg^y bound to the 
industry it sery^ that it seems 
certain this year ;iwe must expect 
some further rech^tiostt in turnover 
and^,,earnings. 

report wgjs adog^ and a 
tou^dividend in 12^^^ was ap- 
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TURKISH MARITIME 
BANK 

(Deniicilik BmnluMi T.A.O0 
btftnbiil 

The Annual General Meeting 
of the Turkish Maritime Bank 
was held in Istanbul on March 
30, 196^ 

The Bank’s nominal capital 
amounts to TL. 500m. which is 
almost wholly paid-up, and it is 
planned to increase it to TL. 
1,200m. Revenue at TL. 
7 i 3)5B9)647-24 and expenditure 
at TL. 7'3»4a9.o67.54 were 
almost in balance during 1966, 
the profit amounting to TL. 
*60.579.70. 

Engagements at the end of 
1966 toteilled TL. 840.7m. in¬ 
cluding TL. 98m. in respect of 
debts abroad, and contrasted with 
amounts due to the Bank of TL. 
83.6m. and TL. 55.3m. respec¬ 
tively. Investments totalled TL. 
71.9m. during the year. 

General deposits rose by TL. 
53.5m., or 33-74 <^ent, to 

TL. 132.9m. Shipbuilding credits 
from special funds were granted 
as from January 1, 1966, the 

total amounting to TL. 6.5m. at 
the end of the year. 

The Bank was also involved in 
the activities of Turkish Maritime 
Lines and the Lek Van adminis¬ 
tration during the year, as well 
a.s in the port administrations of 
Istanbul, Trabzon and Giresun, 
the administration of Ismir, and 
the work of a number of ship¬ 
yards. 


APPOINTMENTS 

An Investment Career 

In London with Canadt's liufeat 
llfp asBurance company is ofiared 
to s recent graduate with a good 
honours degree who wants to Join 
a small team rMponsiUe for the 
Company's suntantta) British 
portfolio. 

The Buccesaful appllcarit will have 
a keen interest m public affairs, 
economicB and buslneas matters 
and -will want to acquire the 
related skills of ^ investment 
research In order to Initiate and 
execute investment declstons. - 
Apply, in confidence, to Resident 
Treasurer. Sun Ufe Assurance 
Company of Canada. 2 Cockspur 
Street. S W.l. 


University of Queensland 

lecturer in Econmics 

The University Invites anpltoatlons for the 
TOBitlon of Lecturer In the Department of 
Eoonomlee. AppUoants should have an 
hoiwurs or higher degree with wi^allsatlon 
in Economies or Economic BUtlstles. and 
preferably some teaching or remareh 
experience. The appointee will be expected 
to participate In the teaching programme 
of the Department at Uie undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels and In the 
supervision of student reseamh. As far as 
possible his responsibilities for teaching and 
supervision will be related to his parttcular 
fields of Interest. 

The salary range for a Lecturer la 
lAB.tOD—4 X 2S0—3 X 300—SA7.300 per 
annum. 

The University provides Superannuation 
almUar to F.8.8.DT. Housing Assistance, 
Study Loave and Travel Oran is. 

Additional information and application 
forms win be supplied upon request to the 
Association of Commonwealth Unlveraltles 
(Branch Office), Marlborough HoUae, Pall 
Mall, London. S.W.l. 

Applications cloee in London and 
^rlslmne on 2 February, 1989. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Lectureship in Social 
Statistics 


Applications are Invited for the post 
of LECTURER or ASSISTANT 
LF2CTURBR In SOCIAL STATIS¬ 
TICS Statistical conmetenee In any 
social science work will be relevant, 
but experience In sociological re¬ 
search will be an advantage. 


The salary range for a Lecturer 
Is El.470 to £2,630 per annum and 
for an Assistant Lecturer Is £1.105 
to £1,340 per annum, plus F.8.8 U. 
benefits. 


Application forms and further 
uarllculars may be obtained from 
the Assistant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment), the University of Sussex. 
Essex House. Palmer, Brighton. 
BNl 9QQ, quoting Ref. 854/1 C!om- 
pleted application forms should be 
returned 6y January 21. 1968 


University of Queensland 

Senior Tutor in Accountancy 

The University invites applications for the 
position of Senior Tutor In the Department 
of Accountancy. The appointee will be 
the Senior Tutor In the first year 
Accounting course. He will be required to 
cam out some organising of other tutors, 
tutorial and laboratory claases, and to 
conduct some of these classes There will 
be opportunities to undertake research In 
his fields of speclallBation. Applicants should 
have an honours degree and have taken 
Accounting as a major subject. 

The salary range for a Senior Tutor is 
tA4.27ft-4 X no. 1 X 125~4A4.ft40 with 
provision for advancement by lurther 
annual increments of 9115 to a maximum 
salary of 9A5,845 per annum where the 
appointee has shown superior competencs 
os n teacher and has specialised 
responsibilities. 

The University provides Superannuation 
similar to P.SjB.U.. Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 

Additional Information and application 
forms will be supplied upon request to the 
Amoolatlon of Ooinmonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall. London. S.W.l 

Applications close In London and 
Brisbane on ZSth January. 1968. 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

The London Graduate School of Business Studies invites applica¬ 
tions for a LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Opportunity for 
selection is open to those with varying interests, particularly, 
hc^uyibv^i ill the fields of macroeconomics, the social control of 
4lldii«iy or the application of economic analysis and quantitative 
melhOiB Id business decision making. The successful candidate 
wM^bjo eki^oted to conduct reseatch In his field of interest at a 
.hign levbl. In addition there will be opportunity for ccmsultancy 
to the approval of the School, which wiR, no|. be 
.; «iptiaidnably withheld. Salary will be determined in the rdnie 
London Allowance. Membership o( the 
T.S.S.tf. is required.. Applications should be .made in writing, 
aocofiipanied by 1 currictflum Vitae, and sent to the Secretary, 
.London Businees BObooiji 28« HortbumbeitNml. Aveouej lipoddli* 
not later then /anuai:y 2(0, 1968, , , 


LANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, COVENTRY! 

' Appliegtions are invited forth* following posts : 

Lecturer in 
Civil Engineering 
(Construction Materials) 

Lecturer in 
Organisation 
& Methods 

Senior Lecturer 
and Lecturer in 
Industrial Economics 

Candidates should normally have a good honours degree m a relevant 
discipline and be able to teach ana develop enisting degree courses 
The College is wholly concarnod w>th advanced work and le housed 
in modern buildings in the centre of Coventry 

Salaries (under review) : 

Senior Lecturer—C2,140-£2,380 p.a. 

Lecturar—C1,876-£2.140 p.a. 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable from the Principal. 
Lanchester College. Priory Street, Coventry, to whom applications should 
be returned by Ifth January. 

ECONOMISTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 

There are vacancies in ihe Board of Trade, Economic Services 
Division, for a Senior Economic Ad\iscr, Economic Advisers and 
Economic Assisianu. Except foi one Economic Adviser, who would 
be in the Economic Research Unit engaged on longer term research, 
all these posts are concerned with the application of economic 
analysis lo public po'licy issues in an advisory capacity covering g 
wide range of the Board's woik, including international trade and 
commercial ^licy, industrial policy, compciition and monopoly, etc. 
T he Senior Economic Adviser^ who will be responsible for g Branch 
consisting of four other economists, will be concerned especially 
with international trade questions. For all posts a sound kimwiedge 
of contemporary economic analytiis ds esswiial, and some. research 
experience is desirable.. The pdAis are for lemmary economists, 
up to five-year appointments with the opportunity to become established. 

The normal QUALIFICATIONS are a fust- or second-class 
honours degree in economics or a degree awarded for posi-graduatc 
study or lesearch, in economics or a closely ielated subject. 

Candidates aged 28 or oyer who lack these qualiBcations, but have, 
exceptionally vtHuable expet ience of economics work may be considered 
for the Senior Economic Adviser and Economic Adviser posts if they 
have had experience in an economic advisory capacity, or in research, 
or in teaching advanced economics. Candidates for the Senior 
Economic Adviser posts should be economists of standing with 
published work lo their credit. 

Qualihed candidates below the age of 26 may be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment as Economic Assistants. In this case previous experience of 
similar work would be helpful but not essential. 

SALARIES will be determined by age and experience within the 
following ranges— 

Senior Economic Adviser £3,500 — £4,500 

Economic Adviser £2,250 — £3,107 

Economic Assistant £926—-£1,574 

All posts will attract inner London weighting of £125 and provision 
wUl be made for participation in F.S.S.U. 

, APFLICATIQN FORMS and^ pAHiculars can be obtained 

from the Establishmynt Chheer, C 1521/67, Board of Trade, Room 707, 
f, Vifctbria Street, London, S.W.L Oosing date 21 January. 1968. 
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NmiisGEiyiBiiT scucnoN 

PtoAM State briefly, in writing, how each 
requirement is met. Nothing wilt be disclosed, unless 
you give permission after a confidential interview. 


Assistant General Manager 

(Research & Development) 

for C.I.E, the public transport authority in the Republic of 
Ireland, with 20,000 employees and a turnover in excess of 
£25m. He will join the planning team of five which, under 
the direction of the General Manager, is concerned with 
long-term planning in the company. He will be expected 
to originate, stimulate, rationalise and formulate long-term 
development programmes and to organise and co-ordinate 
economic and market research. 

Candidates under 40 years of age and earning at least 
£3,0(K) pci annum should be honours graduates in applied 
or social .sciences, with responsible experience of long-term 
economic forecasting, preferably in a service industry. 
Please write to L. N. Marsh quoting S.80512. Please note 
that canvassing will automatically disqualify. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION IRELAND LIMITED 
49 UPPER MOUNT STREET. DUBLIN 2 


University of East Africa 

UNIVERSITY COLLBOE. DAR ES SALAAM 

ApplleaUons invited loi- two poiit& of 
Lwturer in Eoonomirn 1 one to teach 
monetary rheoiy and policy , the othei 
economic RtutlatlcB and plannitiR Experience 
in teachlna economics and/or practical 
experience Jn national planning and 
statistical work advantugeouH Salary 
£EA1.350 -£EA2,830 p.u. (one EA Shilling 
-Is 2d. hterllngf. Salary supplemented in 
appiopriate caees updei British ExpaUiules 
Supplementation Scheme In ranire £346 - 
£410 pa (sterling). K.S.8U. Family 
passages OeUilled applications (6 opples) 
naming 3 leterees by 30 January, lObH 
to intcr-Univeisliy Council. 33. Bedlord 
Place. London, W C.l. from whom 
purilculais aie available. 


LONDON BOROUGH OP ENFIELD: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of 
Technology, 

Queenswey, EBteld, Middlesex. 

(Proposed Polytechnic) 

Principal; O. S. Broean. T.D.. Ph.D. 
FACULTY or ARTS (Ref. A 12) 

The Governors seek to appoint SENIOR 
LECTURER or LECTURER in REGIONAL 
AND URBAN ECONOMICS to work at 
graduate and poat-graduate level. 

Salary: Senior Ijeclurer-^£2,140-£2.3BO. 
Lecturer>-£l>l7ft-£3,140. Plua London 
Allowance of £70 p.a 
Application {prn» and further details 
obtainable from and returnable to 
Academic Registrar within 14 days 

D. B. DENNY. M.A.. 
Chief Education ODcer, 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


ECONOMIST 

The World Bank inviley applications for the position of 
Economist in its Public Utilities Division. Duties would cnuiil 
analysis of the economic justification of investment projects in 
the fields of powei, telecommunications and water supply, 
comprising studies of maiket conditions, pricing policies and 
investment alicrnatives ; and reviewing investment programmes. 

Requirements are a university degree preferably in economics 
or in engineering with subsequent training in economics, 
combined with practical experience in dealing with the tsrpes of 
duties outlined above. Knowledge of the economics of 
development and field experience in developing countries, 
together with a working knowledge of Spanish and/or French 
desirable but not essential. Candidates should be agiNl between 
30 and 50 years. Ability to exercise judgment and write clear 
and concise reports is essential. The appointment, lyhich is of 
indefinite duration with career prospects and offers an interesting 
and challenging variety of work, will be based in Washington, 
D.C., with a liability for overseas travel. SMaries will be 
commensurate with qualifications and experience and are free 
‘ passages and transportation of household 

TIm ^ 

> , ted persons should send brief parikulars to. the 
'inenth Officer, Intcmalloiial Recmtoneat UnU, Roam 
.rOd House, Stag Place, London, S.W.1, sbowlpig that 
able to meet the above requirements. 



Univereity of Otaso 

DUNEDIN. NEW SEALAND 

Lecturer or Senicr lecturer 
in Economics 

Applieatlong art invited for tha poaiUoa 
of Laoturor or Sanlor Laeturar In tha 
Eeonomloa Dapartmont- 

Tha sueeaaaful app&ant will ba raquirad 
to live auch inatmtion and lo carry out 
auen axaminatlon work as may ba 
conaldared naeaaoary by tha Baad of the 
Dapartnant. Applloatlona will be welooined 
from graduataa with quallAoaliona in any 
Said of aconomiea but prafaranca will ba 
given to an applicant whoaa mam intareat 
la in advanced economic thaoiy. 

The salary range la SNZS.Om x l200->- 
I4.400/M.400 X tSIXl—15.400 per annum. 
Initial salary will depend on the 
quallfleatloDi and ^experience ct the person 
appointed. Tha status of Senior Leoturar 
may ba awarded aa a mark of paraonal 
dlatlnetlon either on initial as^ntment 
or by aubsequam promotion. Tha satary of 
a Sanlor Laeturar will ba not leas than 
SN24,SQ0 par annum. (Note; INZIOO equals 
£46 13a. 4d. aterllng. lUBllS, lAlOO.) 

Further particulars are available from 
the Secretaiy-Oener%l. Aisoclatlon of 
Commonwealth Unlveraitiaa (Branch Offlee). 
Marlborauffh House, Fall Mall. London. 
8 .W. 1 , or from the Registrar of tha 
University. 

Applications cloca in New Zealand and 
London on t5th February, 1966. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Leotaresblps in 
Economics 

Applloatlona are invited for two 
posts lo ECONOMI08 (1) an 
ASSISTANT LE(7rURER. and (2) 
a LEXTTURER. Tha Lecturer will ba 
appointed under tha ** Home Baas " 
ocheme for a period of tour years 
and will apend about two years of 
This time on secondment overseas 
(With an appropriate salary allow¬ 
ance . 


The salary 


for 


Lecturer 


_ _ary range 

Is £1,470 to £2.630 per annum and 
for on Assistant Lecturer Is £1.106 
to £1.340 per annum, plus F.S.8.U. 
bensflts. 

Application forms and further par¬ 
ticulars may ba obtained from the 
Assistant Registrar (Establishment), 
the University of Sussex, Essex 
House, Palmer. Brighton, BNl 9QQ, 
quoting Ref. 667/1. Completed 
application forms should be re¬ 
turned by January 21, 1066. 


University of Ottawa i 

The Department of Public Adminlbtratlon f 


— academic 
Those appolnl 
will be exr" 


_,_experience. 

Che two senior levels 
" a heavy contrllMi- 


tlon to the^^lopmetii of n^uate an^ 
undergraduate studies. Candimtes with a 
Masters degree and teaching or 
adodnlstratlve axperteace in the fields of, 
Local OdvemmenVPublic Enterprises, ' 
Public Finance. Management, Penpnncl 
Administration, information and 
Comparative Administration are invited to 
send a curriculum vitae and namee of three 
referees to : The Director, Department of 
Public Admlnlstemtlon, University of 
Ottawa. 650, Cumberland Street. OtMwa, 
Canada. A knowledge, of English and French 
is preferable but not Csaential. 

PERSONAL 

Are you balding? 

Do y(ni need a full toupee ? 

A crown filler 7 A frontal piece 7 
A blending underpieee 7 
You must know for certain. A personal 
demonetration by Adrian Rrook will guide 
you. Ifo charge for consultation or booklet 
Dept. S. ADRIAN WOOK LTD., 1 “ 
Brompton Road, 8.W.1 Tel : Ol-B( 


140a 

BOB 3161. 


EDUCATION 


Study at Home 1 

Successful tuition for O.O.E. “O" and f 
**A’' (all Boards) London Univ., 

BBc. BeonM B.A.. a.Se^ LL.B., also 
Diplomas. (Sertifloatss. Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial. Statistical, and other 
Profccilonal Exams, Proq^tui Free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. O.BiE., LL.B., 

Dwt. P.17. 

wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bit. im) 

Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the university 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law, Costing. Banklnx. Insurance. 

Marketing, G.C.E. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers* and Stockjobbers’ course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans. 


London. E.C.4. 01-346 f 


(Founded 1910.) 


Want to 
invest in 
Victoria? 
askthe(!34 

The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd.'y ri^t here hi Londori to 
help and advise you. Not only ip Victoria, Jbut all ovqr Australia aiid 
New Zealand commer^al and in^ustui^ growth is raj^idly taking 
place and prospects for the future are excellent. We are specialties 
in the Economies of both countries and our nominee and inforw- 
tion services have been designed to provide every assistance,to 
non-resident investors. Phone• call or write in ^ 

for our b<x5k '‘Nominee and Investment Ser¬ 
vices" ... or come and see ^ personally. 

ovsR iss Txjuie m 

THE COMMERCUli WMNK OF 
AvsnuLtiU jJmmD 
Mitn London Oflieo: 12 Old Imwrf^ 

E.CJZ. Tol: MET 8261 Tolox 22082 
WMtEndBinnoli»M«ocndillyfW.lw 
direr 860 QiHfees Aroughout AuttriUa, Nisw Zesititnd end Lon^. 

Xc 
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AEG 

A EI <Non An n) 
ASEA 

Am Tal A Tal 
BICC 

Brown Bovarl 'A 

CG.I 

CSF 

Chloride Elaaric 


EMI 



Engllih Electric 
LM Erkaon B 
Gan Electric 
Gan Electric Co 
Gan Tal A Eiac 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
IBM 
ICT 

Int Tal A Tal 
s Bull 


C A Parioni 
PhHipi Lmp Wks 


A Rayrolia 


Sony 
tearry Rand 
Thomsen+louife 
Thom Elaarleal 
Western Union 
WasMnhse El 



l9/7*t >0A*4 Asioc Enginrg 

1^ lu Atlas Co^ 

39/1*. 23- BSA 

3 //- 2//6 ' ^ 


1 “ 

/l73 



29/3 20/4*1 

17/1*1 12/7*1 

z i. 

X ii? 

23/-! IS/- 

5?| ST 


Babck A Wlloox 
John Brown 
Cohan 800 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Aihmera 
Dal& Metal 
Oamag 

EdwerdiHlghV 

iiniect 

Firth Clavaland 


7/4<t Head Wrlghtson 

47/3 AHrad Herbert 


17/- 

80/7*1 


S“jsr* 

Mather A Platt 


4016 Nargwi Cruclbja 

in 8 PecMnay 

37/1 Ranofd 

15^ Sarch 

llN*a SlnM |m|m • 

2B/U sk^iai-lr 

34/9 SttvtjWInd 

3/10*1 John Tnompaon 

49/8 Tuba Inva^ 


+ • * 


Thea W Ward 
WelimiMtEng 


Undon A CoMicy Sacu 

(DToW 




Yield I 
|The I 
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Prln, Oianf* Ytald 
on Dt- 

27yiM7 wotk 27 



'^•14 26 

r St 

•(JCt 2 SJ 4 'a 

• !!a 

27. 

ITS 

IS'^ 
26/* 25/- 

fSfc ’/'O'* 
’-S’ 


lAflh 

SO 

S6% 

159-2 

639 

26/4*. 

Sii 

S(f 

s? 

49/- 

7i(6 

760 
291 
140 5 
4230 

fr 

21/3 


Motort, AIrcroit 
Britilh Motor 
CtMrpllltr Tra«t. 
Chrytlor 
‘ CKroon 
' Otlmloi^Boni 
Dowqr Group 
Dunlop 
^ Fim ' 

FofdIWR) 

Gon. Dynimict 
"r G«I. Mo. (Un.) 

^ Goodyntr 

m H.wk 7 sidd.i«p 

^0/4 Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 
Ltyland Motor. 
JJ/IO* j. tuoa. 

Mauoy FarauMn 
S£ MHWinV 
Iff , Mlinn Motor 

• nichaInduK. 

4” wr-Omler-Pch. 

f *9 lAuwaian 

7^ ^SS^raadan 


12/- 2*4d 

t43'» -1 

»4H +*4 

Fr IM-9 +0 9 

%639 +43 

£T/6 -9d 

35/10*. 

L.2748 

X 
X 

43/4*4 
40/9 
Y.II7 

69/6 

g*.-. 

Fr,725 
Y.20I 
Fr.129-3 
L3990 
45/4*. 

5/IO'a 
19/- 
%4ie 


-t4l 

-3d 

+3^ 

;{<r* 

-1/7*. 

-S i 

tT ' 

+•* 

:J I 

-13 

+ 73 
1/4*. 

3d 



9/4*. 6/. 

39/J(F. 24/3 

SJl’* 

20/5 IM 4 lt 




LandSacuri 
Lon. Cty. P 


17/2*4 

' 

MotrepolltanEat« Pcy 
St. Martina I7/| 

Sac. Cpaant <|dn. 12/1*. 

$. G. Immoblkira Lili 


Sl/4 94^ Stock Gmvann. 



AlrilnoaASMppli^ 

^loNpmata I9/I*a 

A Comm. - 26^ . 
CamnaA Laird lifXU 

Cunard IM*. 

RurnawWkhy 2^ 

iqm 

Jm Mr Lkiaa r.llSO 

kTm FI.274 

sr 


.t»4d 

-Vad 

-llad 

+ 1 . 

-9d 


-itl 

I 

+4 


5-4 

3 


0 

.6 

45 


u 

55 

23 

3^0 

6.4 

2/9 

4- 1 

5- 2 


s 

>1 

i'i 


SO' 


|t;w. 

sa 

•9*4 50*4 


603 

25/9 

26/1*. 

564 

ftH 

60/3 

26/7*. 

27M 

634 
1094 
400 25 

T 

4 60 
352 
384 

r 

i;? 

27/3 

642 

3t 

10/- 

r, 

gf 

107 

138 

13/6 

63/6 

15/6 

:i03i 


s;i r.M 

IS/- Swan, Huntar 
m • Urtm^r (8aa»ar) 
TWA 


.7/1*. 

20 - 

325 

38/I*4 

26^4 

38/3 . 

17/10*. 
2210 
9/7*. 

461 

385 

821 

306 

2 79 
230 
236 
53/9 
117-8 
18/6 
44S 
10/9 
24/10*. 
16/3 

49 2 
22/3 
25*4 
6/5*4 
11/4*. 
33/- 
16/10*1 

i 

78 

106 

9/10*. 

52/4*. 

10 /- 


Bt/ankorf 
Boott Pura Druf 
Bric. Homo Stri. 
BrltitliSlioa 
Montaiua Burton 

Gniarlas laftpatta 
Galarla. Praodos 
Gractan Warn. 
G.T. A.BP. 
gus:a’ 

Housoof Fraaar 
Innovation 
Int. Stora. 
Karac^t 
Kaufttof 
La Radoute 
La Rlnaacanta 
Marks B Spancar 
Montmmary W. 
Myar Emporium 
Nackarman 
Nouvallai Gals. 
O.K. Baiun ‘A' 



A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Calico Printars 
Carrington & D. 
Coats, Pins. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sawing Cot. 
Snia Viscose Priv. 
Stevens, J. P. 
TalJIn 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlvalla Int. 

Watt Riding W. 
Wookombers 


ffO*. 

75/- 

73% 

732 

804 

36 

2494 

1780 

735 

447*4 

120 

36/6 

20/9 

69/6 

26/3 

21/4*. 

2I/I0>. 

22^ 

39/7*. 

186-3 

227'2l 

219-4 

30/7*. 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carraras 'B' 


60/10*. 

45/- 

56 

656 

690 

30*4 

2158 

1480 

650 

322 

100 


Imperial Tobac. 


UtllltiM/IUIIs 
Canadian Pacific 


T 

l 5 /t 0 'i 

13/4*. 

15/10*. 

2B/4*. 
160 4 

T 

I69'3 

17/- 


Chugoku 
Const Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intareom. 

Kansal Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gm 
liivaat. TItubCs 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elac 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Dafd. 
British Assets 
Cable B Wireless 
Foralgii« Col. 
Globa Tal. A T. 
Industrial B Gan. 
Intarunie 


*I/J 

121 % 

•A.4-45 

117/6* 

Fr.l38-2 


+4'I 


-l*.d 


- 1/3 


tl/3 - 5*«d 

lJ/3 -9d 

17/10*. -7*id 



New York Traacury bill rata aaaad ali0htly on Oaoombar 22nd from 
tha OKoeptlonal level touched at the preeedinB bill euotlon. but 
it recnaina at almoat 6 per cent. More eloriHlqB'^Oy. the Pedeiel 
Reserve eeeme finally to have begun slowing down audit oreetlon. 
wMoh suggeete a furttier rise in Amerloen end Intsmatlomi 


Kef Mesief end AsMtttife Kadae' 

Lesideiit Deeamber 27 
Bank V 

^ram 6*.%.; 18/11/67) B 


7 days' nociM; 
Clevlng backs 


Traeaiirf BIHTastdera 


Oauef 

Tendar 

Amount 

Applied 

for 

Avarua 

ranee 

AHocraant 

Alh 

at 

Rat 

1966 

Dae. 23 

91-Oay 

170-0 

392*6 

s. d. 

132 1-79 

S 

1967 

Sapt. 22 

210-0 

313-3 

107 4-iS 

67 

.. 29 

Oct. 6 

210-0 

335-5 

109 5-98 

57 

210-0 

3IB1 

tot 6-68 

89 

.. 13 

HO-O 

11173 

109 6-39- 

65 

.. 20 

2200 

2»<9 

116 6*911 

..TB 

' .. 27 

• ZIO-0 

317-0 

114 6*36 

.57 

}Nev. 3 

210-0 

337*0 

117 fill, 

45 

.. 10 

250-0 

-3«-5 

127 3-10 

n 

M 17 

ISO'O 

343-8 

laB 3*fB 

n 

.. 24 

BOO 

612-0 

151 B^BI 

67 

Dae. 1 

200-0 

6*1-9. 

r$i .o-ii 

. iZ 

.. 

2W0 

607*9 , 

tSI B-2Q. 

■V 

N If 

230<0 


{if ^ 

s 


Uacd autkbrltlas 
J nsMtht* /Ixad; 
Local autIWMdtIaa 


210-0 I4i<6 


• On Doccubar 21nd. tandan fgrOI^ MBs, 
41 par aanc. Mghar taedars batna dletiid 
tlila waak was fbr £210 lellHon f l<d^ bllli. 


2.0500 

ISS-t 

iJWQ 
3.0BOO 
SiOiO O . 
i.030-0 
2.990-0 
ZilO-0 

m 

ei IJ 2^-0 
u C9B 21.71; secured 
In ftiU. The eibr far 


7 days' 
Mearhank 
3 mencha* 


Tdays'noBlea 


6 

6*4 

8 % 

TVS 

8*»-B% 


7% 

tM 

5*4 


BiW4S^rtfHlfi|B depoafifei 
(In Fla^);. 

Bdayi'-iHstiok 10 

3 moMhs'' 11 

NfW YORK 
Treaaiisy Mtta 4!*9 
Casta, ef Depeiit 5*86 


Spec rata fZ‘4069 

Ferwar^.dlsapunt 
(JmsetbO-’ 2 %«ancs 


flaiiltM (l^eiceclM') 


Mscia ‘ 
'Idra 



2 
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London 3«e 
London 3% 
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The strength of a group 
of companies is in its 
abiiity to foster close co¬ 
operation between indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
in the interests of research 
and development... and 
in the Delta Group of Com¬ 
panies more than one 
hundred factories com¬ 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources to provide the 
mostadvanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech¬ 
niques. The Deita Group is 
Europe’s largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and its alloys in 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many industries which it 
serves. 








TOGETHER...\£ 
engineering \ t 
the Suture r 
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EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE • CABLES • PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS • GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS' BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS • NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GREENWICH, LONDON S.E.10 AND DARTMOUTH STREET. BIRMINGHAM 7 
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Business Outlook *67 

With luck sterling is safe for the 
moment—at the cost of a stand¬ 
still in Britain. Tension could 
now shift to the dollar and the 
mark This* and. other fore¬ 
casts for X|^7, in a special 
survey, page 1^5 and after. 


Goodbye to 1966 and 
All That 

A pig of a year in Britain's 
domestic public ahutrs; the ful¬ 
crum of politics has switched 
visibly to the right In inter¬ 
national aftaiis, it IS a great sav- 
ing grace that the Europeanisa¬ 
tion of Russia has not been 
retarded under the exceptional 
strains of the war in Vietnam, 
page 1375. 
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OoadbiiK »1966 apd AU Thn 
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A Beeeluai |A tbe Ptimmu , 


1378 

litaMt Mr muiUi 7 , 


13M 

tile ^eckmg of OeqcrtI Puget * 


1381 

Tbe Lonelweet ah the Long-DtMeoee Tht 

Britain 

1382 

Mofo electrical shocks $ Aemdimts; Ay* 
eUctsons; Umvemty fees; Aflsk 

TIra World 

1384 

International Report: Thant ndes again, but 
where'* the bloody horse ?; Prance, Russell 
tfibunal, China, 9outh Africa and Rhodesia t 
Australia and Rhodesia India; Paktsum; 
Russia, Spam and Latin America, Japan 


1391 

American Survey * Back to the foundations; 
No Chnstmas peace , \Phcat on the way ; Most 
Ameitcan state , Explosions to order , Death at 
the wheel Less Guat Society 

Chnstmas Books 

1396 

Malthus revived? 

Letters 

1172 


Business Brief 

1402 

World bourses m 1967 


Lonely Tito 
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A Beeching in the Prisons 

Lord Mountbatten’s report on 
prisons Will help the penal re¬ 
formers to get some of the 
money needed to implement 
ihtir ideas But it lays a heavier 
burden than ever on the Home 
Secretary, page ^77, 


PugePs Dropped 

What does the sacking of 
General Puget mean for the 
French aviation mdustry-^Mrnd 
for the Anglo<-Frehch usperffonio 
Concord ? page 1380. 


Having led the communist 
world into economic reform, the 
Jugoslavs are now forging 
ahead with bold political 
changes Can the other east 
Europeans manage to avoid 
following them too? page 1381 




Homes for Whom? 

In Its eagerness to |keep up the 
sheer numbers of hou|ies being 
built in Britain^ the Qdvernmdnt 
seems not t6 have thoimht hard 
enough about what wd of 
hottses to build» and what sort 
of paopfe mU be 
over.thf shety yeart 

tot, mge nA 


BusiiieM Outlook 1405 Respite for the Pound—Test for the Dollar 

1407 Commodtttes m 1967 

1409 Growth Rates for All 

1410 The Three Key Economies 

1412 British Industrial Prospects 1 Energy; Steely 
Chemicals , Comtrtictton ; Shtpbusldmg ; En¬ 
gineerings Blectiomcs; Motors; An craft, 
Textiles t Retailing 

1415 World Industrial Prospects: United States, 
Germany, Prance; ttalv, Sweden; Japan, 
Canada, Australia; Eastern Europe 

Business: 1419 Congo* Cuuing the lines?; RPM; Stock- 

This Week matket, Rhodesian Banknotes; Magazines, 

Air transport, Eletmcity; Science’s wheel of 
fortune, Pood m Asm; Australia; The 
Beonomist Bxtel Indicator 


® The Bconomiai Newspaper Limited 1Q66 25 St rames's Street Loudon SWl 



I Subeoription Department 
Naw Maroury House 
81 Parmngdon Sttost 
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Please enter a subscription for one 
year □ Please change my address as 
shown balow □ 

By surface □ Britain and Ireland £6.0A 
Best of World £6100 or USSISm By 
airmail or airfreight Q Retee page 1420, 
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Letters 


Rhodesia 

Sm—>Your article on foice in Rhodesia 
(December x^tb) does you credit—in terms 
of military strat^. You have omitted, how¬ 
ever, one interesting point If your man- 
csuvres were followed accurately, would the 
friends and relatives of The Economist staff 
living and working in Rhodesia be killed in 
xht first or secoxxd week of the ‘^planned 
invasion** by thdr “kith and kin** in Her 
Majesty’s forces in Britain?—^Yours faithfully, 
London, NWit Patrick Delaforce 


Sir—Y ou stated (December xoth) that 
Rhodesian tobacco exporters have obtained 
false ceruficates of coun.trv-or-oiigin on pay¬ 
ment in Malawi. I wish to refute this totally 
baseless charge against Malawi’s integrity. 
The measures taken to control the export and 
re-export of tobacco from Malawi are such 
that it is not possible for any person to obtain 
fiom any official souicc false certificates of 
origin in Malawi. Any person attempting 
to obtain such certificates by fraud or found 
to be tampering with genuine certificates 
issued will be, you may rest assured, most 
severely dealt with. Natuially false descrip¬ 
tions and falsifications of documents which 
may take place outside Malawi arc matters 
over which the Malawi Government can 
have no control. 

In the same issue you remarked that 
Malawi has continued “happily” to import 
as much from Rhodesia as before. This gives 
a slant to the facts which I think must be 
corrected. Malawi’s imports from all other 
sources have risen greatly during the past 
year. On the figures so far available it 
appears that imports from Britain have risen 
from 25 per cent of the whole to 30 per cent, 
while imports from Rhodesia have fallen from 
36 per cent of the total to 22 per cent com^ 
pared with 1965 .—Yours faithfully, 

E. D. Phakamba 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
London, Wi the Republic of Malawi 


$1R— Your appreciation of the problems in¬ 
herent in any liiilitary* operation against 
Rhodesia (December 17 th) seemed to me a 
little over-simplified when it came to the 
question of the morale of the forces. 

A majority of the junior and middle-rank 
officers serving today have not cnifie to terms 
with Britain’s reduced World role* !For them 
the transition from Empire to Commbnwealth 
has been meaningless; and as a result of 
situations in India, Kenya, Cyprus, and 
Southern Arabia they have come to see the 
process of de-colomsation in terms of harsh 
black and white—in more senses than one. 

Continually since 1945 British forces have 
been committed in support of the ’‘'Old 
order** in oar overseas territories agjdnst*) 
.the# i^luments of the indigenous cmuiadQii 
ich aspired to political power. 

a of the varioue Biricish goverwr'^"' 
"these sttpatlons have mfvvr 


the long term support-of the “ old ofder ** but 
the i^ntenancc of law ais4 emter so as fto 
etxSure i smooth transition Of po^ What 
WM^vernments failed t 0 riO.IVlUl m 
cate the forces in the reel br tUMr 

actions. Too many of tl|ie lofflcbB involved 
saw themselves simply ** peeping 4 owni the 
wogs ” without realising tmt what thOy WOp? 
really doing, in a somewhat dMous way, Was 
helping them attain power—Yours faithfully, 
Serving Officer 


Promoting Britain 

Sir—R e export market mindediiess of BridAi 
organisations abroad (December loth) you 
will be interested in the striking contrast 
between two closely related service outlets in 
New York City. 

At British Railways* Fifth Avenue office, 
the walk-in inquirer seeking information on 
train schedules is told (by a harassed recep- 
tionist-cum-switchboard operator): “I’m 
sorry, we don’t supply timetables.” 

At British Travel, a few doors up, the in¬ 
quirer is handled by one of several young 
ladies, all remarkably informed, and supplied 
free with excellent directories on hotels, sug¬ 
gested itineraries, events-of-the-week. 

Economy note: visitors would cheerfully 
pay for BTA’s more elaborate materials. BR 
timetables, too.--Yours faithfully, 

Dobbs Ferryt New York MURRAY Barnes 


Sir—Y our article “ Bored of trade ? ” was 
very amusing, but 1 wonder whether your 
correspondent was on the right tack. 

In New York, Tiffany always has a fine 
display of British goods, some of which are 
not in the glass cases and all the depart¬ 
ment stores display British clothing that can 
be touched, tried on and purchased. The 
New York stores would, in fact, have a far 
more extensive range of British goods, dis¬ 
played as ingeniously as anyone could wish, 
if only Biiiish manufacturers could produce 
them. Would it not perhaps be better for 
the Board of Trade to devote their efforts to 
more efficient production methods at home 
lather than showmanship directed to goods 
that are in short supply in New York ?— 
Yours faithfully, Susan Potter 

Scarsddle, New York 


Famine Code. This was not the fault of th« 


unit$, and tht word for such a system is 
“ centesimal.”—Yours faithjfuUy, 

London, HenrV G. Button 

PopfUly 

Sir— I have only just seen your article of 
December 3 rd endded ** Family allowances 
at whose expense) ” It was suggcisted in this 
that more burden should be placed upon 
the bachelor, spinster and ” earning non- 
trainee teenaw.” This to itMdf Seems 
reasonable, but lundy today» wkh the 
emphasis on population cOptml, wbuld it not 
be wiser to revise the whole system? 

Instead of giving more (bicouragSment to 
parents to have numemus children, and it 
is so often the poorer parents who have the 
most, should not the Government give an 
allowance for the first child and then decreas¬ 
ing allowances for the following children up 
to the number of four. This, coupled with 
the increasing availability of birth control 
aids, would surely help to check population 
growth and reduce the number of larger 
problem families.—Yours faithfully, 

Rio de Janeiro Pauline Adams 


Wstriftfe, Smm fi. 

' ' ' \ 1 ‘ , 

W% _*_.V A . 



tinuf to be 
main dkiit is 


* 

Sir —Accustomed as I am to paying for 
nuclear warheads, belisha bcacom and 
national assistance—indeed, when it comes 
to the last, I don’t mind a bit—it seems 
strange to be asked to subsidise human 
proci cation. 

There are two separate issues: poverty and 
children. Uncontrolled reproduction often 
does lead to poverty which is a social res¬ 
ponsibility and I don’t mind coughing up for 
ihat. Bur, as you pointed out, children’s 
allowances benefit the rich proportionately 
more than they benefit the poor and 1 am at 
a loss to know why a bachelor should pay (by 
the devious process of forgoing tax relieO 
for other men’s pleasures—^Yours faithfully 
Manchester, 21 I, M. Linton 


Who Feeds India ? 

Sm—Your comments (December 17 th) on 
the responsibilitv of British administrators 
for the Bengal famine of 1943 are open to 
question. In 1943 the Britian civil servants 
in India, much reduced in numbers by die 
stoppage in recruitment due to the war, were 
harassed by the prospect of an in- 
vasfbn of India. There was a large Japanese 
army on the borders of Bengal, knd the 
Indian nationalists had taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to sabotage railways and commmuni- 
cations in Beng^. 

In previous famines 'the Government of 
India had worked out a really wonderful 
system fot dealing wi^ the proolem. This 
had been reduced to the “ Famine Code.” At 
the first threat of famine a proclamation 
brought this into le^l effect in the famine 
area. In 1943 , however, Unjkt the system 
^ ^ iesponsibili^ for public 

lOoi, toetodediamtoe obntiol, Wm in 


EIU Quarterly Economiq Review 

CANADA 


Does Canada realty need a restrictive 
budget now ? Is the five-year old boom 
running out of steam ? How good is 
Canada's recent export peiformahce and is 
the odrrent account deficit still running at 
an annual $1.000 mn rate 7 
These are among the questions considered 
in the latest Review in our aeft^^" Canada. 

r/ie ennuaisubscription to one Renew (4 issues 
erfdanAnnuaiSuppiement) k £t0 {U$%70)-> 

Ait rnaiipostage extra Dataiis/rom: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
Spencer Houee 

27 St. Jamee’s Plaoa London SW1 

HYD« Park 6711 Ext 

60 East 42nd Street Hew York NY 10017 
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lay as cars and drivers grow more numerous,_ and os they 
;h go faster and faster, the need th 

ties increasingly compelling. Responsibility les ^ . 

ver himself. But at Toyo Kogyo, •'“Pf 
tomotive company, wo recognite and frank, y a mi 
ge measure of responsibility. 

e have a social duty to produce better cars and safer cors, 
d to that end we are hard at work. But those ore eosj^^ds. 
ese are the hard facts; . 

St, we Test. And then test some more. Our cars go throug 
jre tests, and more elaborate tests, than any other , cars we 
ow. They’re tested everywhere, in laboratories, on cOmpu ' 
sd proving grounds and in specially designed climate con|r6.* 
d rooms, where thp tpugherf vvs^Her artd driving conditions 
e carefully reproduced.^_ 


Second we equip. Our newest cars ore equipped with some of 

L fine'st safety devices in the automotive 

ty s6at belt fittings, of course. Plus windshields 

sheet glass...doors that vJdn't bust open on collision...glare proof 

cabin Lrors...rear bumpers buried in the car 

exhaust controls to avoid contominatlon.bf the atmosphere. 

The final responsibility may rest with you, the driver. But at 
Toyo KooyQ '.vs fry Cu,' nordesi to sep that the car you drive is 

" tlie'sofest we can build. ^ 

We do our part, the best we cbn. Asa motorist, won t you help.- 

Drive safely. 

From the world's most efficient outomofive plant. 



MJUM 


JYO CO., LTiD. Hiroshima, Japan 




T HEW YOHK N V 
' -mtion. Etigiuriii 
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Some people think we 
put too much emphasis 
on thoroughness. 

But in 1966, S-TmilKon 
people disagreed. 



This year e half million more people decided to fly the overly thorough 
eirline. 

Maybe they like mechanics who have to study a full years before they 

get to tighten a bolt. 

Maybe they are concerned about planes that won't take off unless every 
part works perfectly. (Including the on-board electric shaver). 

Or maybe they’re impressed by pilots who make twice as many un« 
pleasant flights in a flight simulator than inter.national regulations require. 

Of course, we could make a fuss about beautiful stewardesses, great 
food. Or both. 

But we are running an airline. Thoroughly. 

A number of people might 52 y Vye’re too emphatic about that 

Apparently the number is getting smaller. 


, @ Lufthansa 





1 fu' 

Economist 
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Goodbye to 1966 and All That 


HE year is going, let him go.” For many Britons, indud- 

X ing many among the 97^ per cent still fully employed, 
1966 has been a pig of a period; and satisfaction at seeing the 
back of it is muted only by uneasiness about 1967. Britain 
has just passed through a gloomy Christmas when more bread¬ 
winners than the politicians realise have been bravely hiding 
ifrom their families at least a vague apprehension about the 
security of their jobs. It is unlikely that more than another 
one in a hundred will actually suffer unemployment in 1967, 
but it is a good guess that at least one in ten this Christmas¬ 
time have had a ^aky feeling that they might just conceivably 
be among them; and this thought has permeated imeasily 
through a whole new class, who for a generation had assumed 
themselves invidate. 

Still, except perhaps for the over-fifties, these are mostly 
short-term worries. The bigger question for the would-be 
instant historian at the^ exit gate of the year is: what long- 
; term inheritance are the events of 1966 likely to pass on to 
i affect the whole future of out lives, and of our children’s ? 

The first backward look should be at external events, for they 
are by far the most importaait, diminished though Britain’s 
capacity is now to influence them. Indeed, the most shatter¬ 
ing external lesson of 1966 has again been how small that 
capadty is. The greatest single time-wasting demand on the 
capabilities of the British Government in 1966 has been the 
portentous but so far comfdetely unsuccessful attempt to over¬ 
come a rebellion against the crown by 220,000 not-very-belli- 
cose ^ple, which means a complete failure to overcome a 
rebellion by something like the combined populations of 
Ipswich and Boode. This was a rebellion which at the 
beginning of the year was going to be crushed “ in a matter of 
weeks, not montlw.” The only satisfactory feature of the 
Rhodesian affair is that this nadonal humiliadon has not 
aroused quite as much hysteria in Britain as one might have 
feared, on either side of the political divide. 

In die more immediate neigldiourhood of our island—in the 
European continent within which, as empire fades, much more 
oi Britain’s wdvides will have to be confined—things have 
gone better in 1966. The great source of optimism here, 
growing for over a decade now, is the dawnmg realisadon- 
that Soviet Russia is probably not, after all, going to be as 
a^ressive a force during the last third pf this century—a last 
third which effeedvely begins this midnighi—os the Kaiser’s 


and Hitler’s Germany was during the first half of it. It would 
be idle to say that 1966 has seen any great further advance 
towards what Mr Macmillan called this Europeanisation of 
Russia; but because of the depressing circumstances of the 
Viemam war this was a year when such a process was bound 
to be under especial strain. The point is that it has stood the 
strain, and that as 1967 opens something a few degrees warmer 
than even the sadsfactory makeshift of a cold peace is sdll 
developing over Europe. 

Nineteen sixty-six has also made it fairly plain that Britain 
itself is going to be more closely Integrated into western 
Europe within the foreseeable future. This is not to say 
that die present approach to the Six is itself going to succeed; 
it probably won’t. But the tide which so nearly reached its 
goal in early 1963, and then ebbed, has lapped forward again; 
even if there is another rebuff, it will go on lapping. Coincid¬ 
ing with this, 1966 has also seen some stirring in American 
intellectual circles of a project that might be called the 
daughter of what President Kennedy used to call the Grand 
Deagn. For the long term, indignandy though the 76-year- 
old President de Gaulle would deny this, there does now seem 
to be a greater prospect than there was a y^ ago of some sort 
of eventual economic and other integration of North America 
and Europe; some sort of a more combined community from 
the Rockies to somewhere west of the Urals; or even from 
Australia’s Snowy Mountains to beyond the Urals; or even 
(much further on in histtuy) some sort of an Americo-Euro- 
North Asian-Australasian free trading (and eventually 
p^tical ?) blo(^. A decade and a half from now the first 
stir^gs of the ideas now associated with the name of Senator 
Javits, and not wholly ridiculed as a long-term dream any¬ 
where within the American establishment, might even come 
to be regarded as the most important event of 1966. 


A ssuming, that is, that there is still human life on the 
planet a decade and a half from now. For, eastward, 
the 9«at, looming threat rerngms. The largest country on 
ear^ is still entirdy swayed by the sort of wd, passionate, 
nationalist ideidogy whim is a fearful anachronism in the 
difjMtWSlfiltr and that country is slowly advancing year 
yjlMiiWSidti' thermonuclear capacity. The race is on 
to see wm^ltk^iptnes first; the civilisation of Chinese attitudes. 
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or the attainment by Qhina of the capability to destroy the 
earth. Most people would say that 1966 has brought no com¬ 
forting development in that race. Or has it? The «tra- 
ordinary running amok of Mr Lin Plan’s Red Guards is the 
other event that history may yet mark; d<*wn as the most impor¬ 
tant of 1966. There can be an optimistic reading of this 
event: namely, that Red China has been caught up in internal 
convulsions that can hardly in themselves be called historic, 
but do deserve to be called ridiculous. If the time were again 
five minutes to 1939 one would be rai her cheered by any such 
remarkable spectacle as the cities dI Hitler's Germany in the 
hands of teenage hooligans, pulling Xazi party ofticials out of 
bed in their pyjamas and subjecting them to gross indignities 
in the name of a so-called cultural revolution. The memory 
seems liable to live in the minds of Chinese communist party 
officials themselves, and perhaps to make them keener on a 
. quieter and more stable life ; it should be a great disincentive 
to going on sowing dragons' teeth if one ius suffered such 
undignified consequences from their resulting crop of 
delinquent little lizards. 

This optimistic reading, however, rests squarely on ihc 
assumption that the Red Guards do not win : fairly clearly, 
the mad Mao has let them loose in his last years precisely to 
try to ensure that the Chinese revolution does not settle down 
after his death into the sort of middle-aged respectability 
which is the consummation for the Chinese revolution that 
everybody else, in and outside Asia, ought to wish. It is only 
a hope, not a certainty, that this final madness of Mao may 
cause the .same sort of reaction towards more liberal respecta¬ 
bility among his successors as did the final madnesses of Stalin. 

Beside these events in China, the events in Vietnam have 
looked much more like a fearful short-term danger than a 
great, ineluctable, long-term foicc thstt is bound to alter the 
course of history. The best hope now is that the Vietnam war 
will prove a footnote in the history books like the Wm of 
Jenkins’s ear ; the worst danger is that it might prove a tinder 
box. That in itself is not exaedy a comforting thought, 
because the lives of most of us living today have been affected 
by two ignited tinder-boxes more than by anything _dse: 
Munich (which encouraged miscalculation among military 
aggressors) and Sarajevo (which ignited madness). The 
American task in Vietnam today is to prevent Vietnam becom¬ 
ing either a Munich or a Sarajevo. President Johnson has 
steered this increasingly difficult course in 1966 with superb 
individual courage ; and it is right to say that realisation of 
this in Britain has also been more widespread and sensible 
than we had apprehended. A year-ago we feared that the 
return of Labour government with a large majority might 
liberate the Labour left for an effective revolt against Mr 
Wilson's obedience to the Foreign Office line in Vietnam. Jt 
has not happened. 

^THiat, however, is the only cheerful comment which this 
X article can pass on the course of British politics in the 
past year. In general, the inheritance from 1966 for the long¬ 
term trend in British politics seems likely to be pretty deplor¬ 
able. This is not primarily because of any partisan regrets 
that Labour won a large majority in the general election last 
March; nor because of any intdlectual and p«haps prissy 
sadness that it won it on the basis of an economic prospectus 
which an intelligent electorate, with enough gumption to look 
ahfaH for as little as four months, really ought to have been 
able to see was slightly mote bogus even than ptffiticians’ usual 
electoral effusiohs. TTie real trouble is that Labour, having 
won two elections, has turned sharffiy right. That may seem a 
strange objeaion to people whose abiding fear had always 
been instead that a Labour government mi^t turn too sh^y 
left. But the point is that Labour ministers in their tvyo-^rs 
of.-dffice have now felt forced to move further ti^t than the 


Tories in their thirteen years of office eves didi. th(^ 
now feeling otfiiged to foster a shnver pace of advimee in 
social services than the Tories did, to rely mm^h heavily do 
the lash of unemployment, to jniop up the ^hlishment 
monopoly of the BBC, to follow a mt»e conservative line In 
international diplomatic and international monetary policy 
than the Tories ever pursued, to be at least sligbuy more 
reactionary in practically everything. And when a govern¬ 
ment which calls itself Labour feels obliged thus to move to 
the right, an opposition which calls itself Conservative feels* 
obligated to try to move even to the right of it. There have 
already been sad figns of the Conservative opposition 
succumbing to this temptation, in some aspects of economic 
policy and also on Rhodesia. The best feature of British 
politics since the war is that they have mostly revolved 
around a fulcrum slightly left of centre; the switch to a 
new fulcrum that is visibly right of centre is Mr Wilson’s 
stvrriest achievement. 

The odd thing is that this has happened in 1966 although 
ihc leaders of the two big parties did not want it to. Indeed 
in their individual intellectual ability, managerial ability,, and 
innarr inclinations to progressivism, Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath make an above-average duet; if one required them 
both to sit for an IQ or aptitude test, they would probably get 
a higher combined mark than any duet of their prcdeccs.sors 
since Gladstone and Disraeli. The fact that at this begin¬ 
ning of the Wilson-Heath era British politics have neverthe¬ 
less moved more under the sway of unimaginaiive conservative 
mentalities is a sad sign that the force of events can be more 
powerful than the innate capabilities of individuals. In so 
far as the fault lies partly with themselves rather than with 
their circumstances, their main weakness is that ffiey have 
both concentrated too much on short-term tactics instead of 
long-range imaginativeness. 


I N the economic field, the Prime Minister started the dying 
year by saying that 1966 would be “ make or break yesr 
for the British economy.” Then, at mid-year, the British 
economy duly went broke, with a bigger clatter thp at any 
time since the 'thirties. It is idle to pretend that nine-tenths 
of the economic policies that have emerged since that crisis 
arc new-look, purposive, well-suited to achieve reformist 
redeployment, or whatever; they can perhajjs more accurately 
be called gritty, but a diet nf grits is unsarisfyingly e^urga- 
tivc. For the most part, the economic polidcs now in tram 
are just the old medicine writ larger: policies which may 
again meet the immediate crisis but which offer no long-term 
solutions for the balance of overseas payments when the rime 
for deflatitm is past and when the British economy starts 
trying to expand again. The single cxception-^nd this reip- 
sents the one shred of possible econoniic achievement during 
the year—seems to be the new trend in policy on mcomes. 

There has righdy been some foreign admiration for Mr 
Wilson about this, and wrongly some foreign surprise. 
is constaptiy told abroad that it is cxtraordinaty that a fw 
clauses in a bill rushed through Parliament should apparently 
succeed in bringing cost inflation in Britain to a tonpor^ 
half even for six months, without enormous mdustnu 
ructions. But anybody who has followed British econ<^ 
affairs in the last two decades should have knovm, as The 
Economst has been saying for years, that the sratutt^ 
enforcement of some sort of an incomes policy, once legiw- 
tion really was introduced, would in fact prove eaaet titan 
mugwump Cassandras bad foretold. The reastm is that there 
has been an especially large trade union monopoly element m 
British wage inflation since about 1950, although tM um^ 
real underlying monopoly power has never in fwt ^ 
smmg eti^^ to make it likdy t^they could 
mined challenge once such a challenge was offered, the 
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unioas kno«r that they ate politically unpopular, and their own 
inefficiency in collecting dues has meant that they have not 
got adequate funds to finance long strikes. 

The d^ger is that people who have not realised this may 
cemtinue to say that the slowdown in cost inflation has worked 
ody because die freeze has been introduced simultaneously 
with a squeeze that is leading to demand deflation. If, when 
the balance of payments becomes temporarily better, a relaxa¬ 
tion of the demand squeeze is accom^ied (through political 
weakness) by a relaxation of “Government interference in 
collective bargaining," this conventional canard may become 
even more deeply enshrined in the Bridsh estabUshment's 
economic philosophy. So the big economic question— 
whether Britain is going at last to move into the right policy 
of industrial expansion combined with government restraint 
on trade union wage bargaining, or whether it is going to 
droop back ifito the old assumption that the whip of higher 
unemployment is the only orthodox disciplinary corrective 
—^will depend very much on how much resolution the 
Goitrnment shows in wage bargaining after next July. 


I T is right to end on one more cheering note. The taste 
of a year should be judged not just by its effect on the 
actions of politicians, but by what seems to have happened 
to that strange and not easily identifiable thing, the social 
temper of a people. In general, 1966 does seem to us to have 
been a year of advance on this front in Britain. Atout two 
years ago, one was very worried at the mounting signs of 
something surprisingly rotten in the social ethos of the British 
people. Besides treating our old folk worse than any other 
rich state in Europe, the average middle-aged Englishman 
seemed almost hysterically critical of the nation’s youth. 
Dark psychological forces were observable at far too inan\’ 
public meetings. It was easy to attract sexually-excited 
applause by advocating hanging and flogging of psychopaths, 
and the plain majority view was that the best thing to do with 
homosexuals was to put them in prison. Later there were 
some disturbing signs of a revival of emotive class war. 
with the danger that a new hate campaign both ways migh: 


be triggered off by tempers roused throi^ the electim of i 
new Labour government. There were signs of racialist and 
nationalist xenophobia, exemidified by the beastly attitude 
of the lower middle classes towards coloured immigrants; 
in posher circles one got heartily sick at the fact ^at the 
City of London's favourite curse-word was “ Hungarian.’* 

In 1966, all these unpleasantnesses seem to us to have 
softened. Certainly, relations between the middle-aged and 
the young batx improved. One can ponder solemnly^ on 
viiiethcr this is merely because (dder men drool with deli|;ht 
at observing the latest trend in young pwple’s fashions, which 
happens to be short skirts for young ^rls, where they turned 
apopleaic about the trend before last, which happened to be 
long hair for young boys; or whether thanks should be 
accorded to Time magazine which has retranslated the pre¬ 
vious vogue word of “ decadent ’’ for young Britain into the 
new vogue word “ swinging.’’ Art and literary forms also 
seem to be veering from the “ chip-on-the-shoulder, kitchen- 
sink " vogue to something rather less crabby; and uste in 
things like furniture (as well as those mini-skirts) has somehow 
tended to become more classless. 

During 1966 more humane penal policies have attracted 
majorities not only in Parliament, but (more surprisingly, and 
welcomely) in the public opinion polls. Class war has not 
become more embittered with the onset of recession (here, 
perhaps, it has been particularly fortunate tl^ the one great 
balm for English middle-class patriotism in 1966 was a 
national success in the essentially (H-oletarian sport of pro- 
tessional association football). Racial tensions have not 
increased with the onset of recession either, and the public 
opinion polls (which show that more people thought Mr 
Wilson had been too soft to Mr Smith than thought he was 
being too pro-black) have indicated a slightly shamefaced 
national reaction to charges that we have betrayed our trust 
in Rhodesia. If it is true that a people eventually get the 
sort of government they deserve, then there is something 
here to suggest that the British people deserve more pro¬ 
gressive and intelligent liberalism in their masters—even if 
other events in 1966 do not unfortunately indicate that they 
have made signal advances towards achieving it. 


A Beeching in the Prisons 


Better management is one answer 
to the prison conundrum; and 
a Home Secretary that realises it 
is another 


E scaping from Dartmoor, then pleading his case fmr release 
in the national press, Mr Frank Mitchell provided a good 
prologue for the Mountbatten report on prison security 
(Cmnd 3175, 8s.). The thirty-odd escapes that have occurred 
since the publication of the report are its epilogue. Escaping, 
like crime, is infectious, and the publicity could have been 
counted on to encourage prison breaks—even without the 
normal Christmas spirit, and the Mountbatten report’s own 
insistence on how easy escaping has become. But it is still 
true that most escaping prisoners come from open prisons 
or, as part of the last stages of their lebabilitation, are livii^ 
and workmg in conditions that enable them to abscond easily. 
Most of them are thus not officially considered dangerous. 
And most escapers, whether from closed or open prisons 6 t 
from working parties and hostels, are brougjit back. It is a 
bore for the jmoe, and k does not get the headlines. But 
of the 692 pnsoners who ha4 escaped in 1966 up to mid-day 
00 Wednesday, 571 had been recaptured. From closed poaens 
84 bad escap^ and only 22 were still at Ivge. 

^ The esaii>es have also to be set against a really shqcki^ 
rise in the average prison pi^ulation, by 50 per cent m the 
last ten .years alone. The new Criminal Justice Bill, which 


is designed to provide more alternatives to prison sentences 
for the less serious offenders, should relieve the load on prison 
suff. Like the junior hospital doctors, the prison officers are 
suffering not so much from an absolute shortage of numbers 
as from the heavier, more oomidicated and more responsible 
task that a more progressive paal policy imposes on them. 
They have to do this job in buildings mostly designed for 
purely custodial care; the prisons frankly shocked Lord 
Mountbatten. 

He has tackled hia own main task—" to make recommenda¬ 
tions for the in^noTement of prison security "—in two w^. 
First, he proposes that prisoners should be divided into lour 
categories. At one extreme are those wdio can siffely sent 
to open ^sims: Lmd Mountbattoi thinks ftet more could 
ssrv'% th^ sentences in these dutn do so at jpresent and that 
a certain amount of risk-taking here is justifii^; but pte- 
sumably it is also offeadars mat migbt be fdaoed in ffiis 
ategory who will be most likely to avoid prison altogether 
under the Criminal Justke Bill At the other extreme conies 
A: vioki^ and dangerous men, and spies. ¥or tb^ 
a prison is to be establisbed on the Isle Wight. 

Origin^,-k was to be a special wing' of a medium-secure 
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prison that is being builMhere at Albany; now it is to be on its 
own, complete with ntw anti-escape devices, and planned for 
80 imsoners. Lord Mountbatten wants it to ha\x a new name 
(he IS, after all, Governor of the Isle of Wight), and he thiidcs 
that the number should be 120, and that a site for a second 
Category A prison should be looked for in case the population 
of such prisoners seems likely to rise abo\^ 120 in the next 
five or ten years. 

Eighty, or even 120, or even 200, prisoners in Category A, 
out of an average population of 23,000, is a tiny figure. The 
main burden of the prison staffs is the care both of prisoners 
whose escape should certainly not be tolerated, but who are 
not the child murderers or sex maniacs publicised in the 
national press ; and of the fecklessly dishonest men who just 
cannot keep out of trouble. This is where Lord Mountbatten’s 
sbeond frontal attack appears. He is acutely aware that in 
the prison service the Home Office has a formidable problem 
oi nianagement on its hands, but, he was told, the head of 
the service—^the chief director—spends up to 95 per cent of 
his time in his office. Hence the proposal for an Inspector- 
General, an identifiable professional head to work in the field 
and be a direct link between prison ^vernor and Home 
Secretary. The apparent absence of this link has produced 
quite laughable results, not least the failure to respond to the 
recommendation by the governor of Wormwood Scrubs last 
January that George Blake should be removed from his care. 
Some prison reformers are unhappy about the Inspector- 
Generri idea, fearing that the job will be given to some 
military mutton-head. It is important that the Home 
Secretary’s choice should be a man who can bolster prison 
service morale without back-tracking on the reformist progress 
that has been made in recent years. 

There are management problems within each prison too. 
The preliminary impression of an organisation and method 
team is that the organisation of a prison still reflects the system 
of a hundred years ago when it was built for incarceration. 
Lord Mountbatten makes no specific recommendations for 
change here because the system is under review (those review¬ 
ing it might take a look at how the ruiming of mental hospitals 
has changed since the war); but he endorses the proposal 
frequently made for a better career structure for prison officers. 
It certainly seems absurd that a new prison officer, under the 
old system, has had to wait 16 years b^ore he bad any hope of 
promotion. 

Lord Mountbatten has given fresh impetus to reforms in 
the penal system that have been talk^ about for years but 
have lately tended to get bogged down. Nowhere has he 
allowed concern for security to blot out the need for a humane 
and constructive regime within a prison itself; otherwise, 

for escapes, 
studying: 

Bom in 1929 . Found sub-normal at 8 and sent to spmal schools. 

Borstal at 17 and again three years later. Released in 1952 and 


absolute security might merely substitute riots 
In this connection Mr Mitchell’s record is worth 


Immediately began a series of convictions and prison sentences. 
Flogged in Pratonville in 1954 for attacking prison officers. Certi¬ 
fied feeble-minded in 1955 and sent to Rampion (state institution 
for defectives of criminal propensitiesX Escaped in 1957 and com¬ 
mitted serious and violent offences, for which sentenced to nine 
years. Certified insane and sent to Broadmoor. Escaped in 1958 . 
More violence and sentenced to ten years and life—to run con¬ 
currently. Pronounced not then defective or insane. Sent to 
Parkhurst and then to Hull, where birched for violence. Transferred 
to Danmoor in 1962 . 

One point about his case is that the old prison regime did him 
no good at all and allowed him to terrorise his warders and 
fellow inmates; a second is that though he would presumably 
have been a Category A prisoner, he has apparently now 
achieved some sort of stability and maturity in spite of twenty 
years of doing violence and of having, on two occasions, 
violence done to him. As they get older, prisoners do simmer 
down and are increasingly prepared to give up their antisocial 
lives it they arc enable to. The big omission in Lord 
Mountbatten’s report is that he fails to emphasise the import¬ 
ance of after-care when a prisoner has been released. No 
matter how constructive the regime inside, it can be wasted 
if a prisoner is discharged without a home or a job, and wiffi 
only the criminal underworld for a friend. 

I'he Mountbatten report rightly ends with a call for more 
money for prisons. That will help Mr Jenkins in half of his 
main task. The other half is to get more money for the care 
of ex-prisoners. The question may well be asked whether 
money is better spent in this way than on housing, hospitals 
or educating the law-abiding. A popular vote would now, 
probably, give priority to prisons and prisoners. It would not 
have done six months ago. Mr Jenlans cannot, in fact, do 
much to clean up the headlines until his maximum security 
prison is ready, in 1969. What most people want from him now 
is an assurance that spies like the Krogers are accepted as a 
personal responsibility (which Home Secretaries have not 
accepted in the past) and that proper precautions are taken 
to keep violent psychopaths in custody. Lord Mountbatten 
it utterly wrong in tolerating the ignorance of Home 
Secretaries about the whereabouts of important prisoners: 
Home Secretaries who go along with that deserve everything 
that is chucked at them. 

It is not so very long since Mr Jenkins would have been 
ejq)ected to resign his office: after all, his service has allowed 
a major enemy of this couniyy (sentenced Co 42 years’ im¬ 
prisonment) to escape, and its morale, temporarily at least, 
must be at rock-bottom. It is a Fred Karno system that is 
described in the Mountbatten report; quite sunply, if the 
News of the World had not existed, the authorities would not 
have been able to make even the laggard attempts to recapture 
Blake that fficy did attempt. Home Secretaries may in the 
past have felt that theirs was simply a policy-making job. It 
was not; and it certainly is not now. 


Homes for Whom? 


It isn't the (probably temporary) low level of 
private housing starts that matters most. The 
Government is making some false long-term 
economies in the council housebuilding 
programme itself as well 


T here ttrs' die usual parilamrotary argy-baigy ^ut the 
bousebulldbg ptogramme just before the Christinas 
lecess. The Cemservadves assaulted ministen for the drop 
in private housebuilding, aud the failure to live up to some 
dieir preelection promises. The Government replied 
t^t ^though private housing starts were depcessed, oojiadi 
houseboildtog would go on rising to take up si^nb^w the 
slack. But in fact it is Labour MPs who ou^fe^ ^ getting 


worried j not just on the question of how few houses Britain 
is building, but on the question “what sort of houses, for 
whom ? ” It is natural tor Opposition politicians » ibA® 
fdr game about total housebuildum targets i^ being fflissi^ ; 
but the real looming danger is <h the Got^emment aliowmg 
its diort-tficm setbacks to blind k to long-term needs, to 
struggli^ w keep op die annuel rate, die Govertm^t is 
now being tempted to bend its own oft-stated priorities. 
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The current concern over the flagging private sector is 
almost certainly misplaced for the medium term. Possibly, 
indeed, it is being exaggerated for the diort-term too. Even 
as Mr Wilson let fall his pre-Christmas hints about greater 
bridging finance for small private builders, the budding 
societies were once again doing good business; and a large 
agent for new houses in the West Midlands, who recently 
suffered a flood of cancellations from car workers, reported the 
^best December sales ever. 

Housebuilding is always sensitive to the economic climate, 
and becomes more so the mote it depends for its bread and 
butter on selling cheap houses to young married industrial 
and technical workers in the £16 to £2$ a week bracket. As 
a recent survey omfitmed (see The Beonomst of December 
lyth) most bikers of new ^ses are wage earners and most 
are toying for the first time, so that die crucial thing to diem 
is raising the few hundred pounds fer the deposit Natundly 
a squeeze sets dwm back; equally naturally, it does not 
do so for ever, and a good deal of pent-up demand is now 
flowing through. 


T wo special faaors in the next few years are going gready to 
increase the number of wage-earuers in the private house¬ 
buying market One is the fSmous “ bulge ”—the postwar 
concentration of babies who are now around twenty years old 
and already starting to marry and look for homes. Many of 
them wiU as a matter course put their names on the council 
house waiting list, but—and this is the second important 
factor—if they live in one of the big cities with the largest 
council building programmes they will find that most new 
tenancies are pre-empted for people moved from slum dear- 
ance areas or under other redevdopment schemes (who only 
sometimes coincide with those on the waiting list). The alter¬ 
natives are renting privately—^which many peo{^e now do only 
as a second best because, for many well-toown reasons, the 
private rented sector is mainly the worst type of accommoda¬ 
tion—or becoming housebuyers. This means that around 
the cities with large urban renewal programmes an extra 
demand is being created for private as well as public housing 
—and in those places a balance of sites must be struck between 
the two. Local authority mortgage schemes now give priority, 
among others, to people in coimcil houses or high on the 
waiting list, so that the interchangeability of the two sectors 
is recognised. It will be marginally encouraged, too, when the 
Government’s mortgage scheme eventually takes effect. This 
inteichangeability tends to break down, however, in the com¬ 
petition for land. That is where the new Land Commission 
is supposed to wade in, but there must be doubts about its 
efficiency; the real need is for a level-headed regional planning 
policy. 

Meanwhile the largest housebuilders among the local 
authorities are faced with what appears the almost insuperable 
task of rebuilding whole cities at the same time as rehousing 
from them the lower paid workers with large families and 
poor pensioners, who often can barely afford even a subsidised 
rent. These lower-paid workers are needed in the dty to run 
its services; they cannot OMiveniently, or cheaply, commute 
from outside. 

This dilemma can mil^ really be solved by breaking the 
log-jam of social priorities by givii^ the really generous 
money allowances—especially, in this context, family allow¬ 
ances—to the needy which ate now being urged <m the 
Government from all sides. Until that happens local authori¬ 
ties will either go slow on slum clearance (and no omp who 
has seen the apj^ng damp dark boxes in which hundreds 
of thousands of famines stul live can decently countenance 
thisX or they vrill build to too low a standard, or they w^ 
incur large rate deficiencies, or (more probaUy) they will faU 
back on a sorry anudgam of all three pcdicies at once. True 


though it is that very much more could be done to spread 
the cost by charging higher rems to better off tenkots (and 
rare rebate schemes have ofiSdal Labour party backing now), 
this alone cannot solve the problem of the authorities with a 
large and growing stock on their haxuls of new bouses 
expensively built. 

On the face of it, the new Housing Subsidies Bill mipht 
seem to promise to go a long way to meet these difficulties. 
It will replace a imit subsidy with one designed to shield the 
authorities against fluctuating interest rates: by paying the 
difference between-a 4 per cent interest rate and the loan 
charges actually incurred over and above that sum, cm a sixty* 
year repayment bas^ for approved (induffing cost amicoved} 
programmes. Certain special suhsidieB, sneh as those m high 
buihlings and expe^ve sites, will continue. And furdier help 
will go to authorities whose building {nogrammes wodd 
otherwise entail too great a burden on the rates, ot too faig^ 
rents, or who need to build to aid industrial mobility; 
much will depend on the interpretation of this. The whole 
lull adds up to a vei^ generous allowance indeed; some 
authorities will be getting about three times the rate of sub¬ 
sidy they had before. But the trouble is that numetOw small 
local authorities witii a good stock of prewar houring and 
no slum problem do not need the same generosi^ as the 
minority of big authorities with the bulk of the burden,'unless 
they happen to be providing overspill space fer city dwellers. 
Not enough distinction has yet been made between the two, 
for the poor reason that if the Government were to discourage 
completely the less urgently needed council houses, it would 
not be able to achieve its public sector target of 250,000 
houses in 1967. 

A significant new clause introduced since the bill was first 
drafted says that loan sanctions will be given only for schemes 
which keep up—and dovm—to a certain standard. Even if 
local authorities want to bear the cost of higher standards them¬ 
selves, they will not be allowed to take this option. This is a 
crucial, and wrong-headed, decision. Its probable conse¬ 
quence is that many of the council houses now to be built 
under sixty-year subsidies will not be acceptable to the public 
in twenty years’ time. 


A s slums disappear, the acceptance of low housing standards 
will go too. This is one of the greatest changes for 
which both private and public sectors should be danning; 
but there is little enough sign of their doing so. While & 
Government is quite right to insist that all public building 
should come up to the very minimum stancurd set by tiie 
Parker Morris report, it is depressing that this latest step 
seems to have bera taken by a Minister of Housing on the 
run from the Treasury. Parker Morris seons palatiid oidy 
to authorities whose persistence in low rents for everybody 
forces them to recreate slum-like boxes. Those with move 
sensible pdicies should not be penalised because the othera 
cannot be forced to revise dieir attitudes quickly enough 
Local authorities in London—^most of them Lab^- 
controlled—ate already protesting: at least one saya that 
under the new rules every one its schemes buflt in me past 
two years would have b^ judged too luxurious. It is mie 
thing to discourage expensive decking and unnecessary frills; 
quite another to frame subsidies wl^ will now discourage 
comprehensive planning of houses with all the other equip¬ 
ment-schools, open space, garagesy-which goes wiffi mem. 
In addition, the jnesent panic-stricken insistence on the 
cheapest materials and fittings in new couxti^ housebuilding 
^nogrammes will certainly raise maintenance costs, and with it 
.the local authmity outgoings which the Government is trjtog 
toh9l4<iowo. toould not those who have achieved sensible 
rent sduvgs be lUowed to build truly for the future ? What 
sort of homes do we want, for whom ? 
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The brutal way in which the French Government has 
sacked General Puget points to a clash of policy between 
the general, building the supersonic Concord in Toulouse, 
and his political masters finding the funds for it in Paris 

G eneral andre puget, pilot, engineer and air force general, of the aircraft industry by, among other mergers, joining Sud 
has been the head of die jbig, efficient, nationalised Sud Aviation to the much sn^er Nord Aviadon operating from"" 
Aviation business for just over four years. He replaced Bordeaux. Without Concord, Sud has no work in prospect 

M. Georges Hereil (Monsieur Caravelle himself) after the but helicopters and sulxontracting. The two most impressive 

govermnent had hinted to M. Hereil that he must choose designs to come out of France, the small Jaguar stxike filter 

between the naaoagement of Sud and his outside bus^ss and the v-g aircraft (both now adopted by Britain) are the 

interests, and M. Hereil decided his future lay with private work of the privately-owned Bceguet and Dassaudt companies 

iiidustry. The Concord agreement with Britain had then only respeedvely, now employing the two best aircraft design 

xeoently been si^ed; General Puget’s career at Sud has been teams outside the Unit^ States. If they are getting an 

jnvolv^* exclusively with designing, developing and getting increasing share of the research budget, someone is obviously 

Gohoosd on to the factory floor and he has done this with getting less and Sud, employing nearly 26,000 of the 90,000- 

im^essive efficiency and the impeccable engineering for plus in the entire French aircraft industry, is the most obvious 

which Sud is famous. He is not being, dismiss^ because he candidate. The demoralised staff at Sud certainly suspect 

made a botch of it. something like this will happen. 

So be has, presumably, got the push because he came off The French Government has immediately denied rumours 
the worst in arguments about where and on what the limited that General Puget’s dismissal was a peliminary to the 

French research funds were to be spent, A few weeks ago, cancellation oi Concord, but the general hmself, yelping with 

the French Minister of Defence told the British Government dismay at the news of his replacement by an ex-police chief, 
that shortage of funds made it more or less impossible for M. Maurice Papon, with a reputation for sharp-hatcheted 

him to go on with his side of the projected Anglo-French administration and none of the general’s own emotional 

version in miniature of the variable geometry, F-iii bomber, attachment to aircraft and flying, plainly thinks his work at 

The British Government offered to delay the heaviest bills, Sud in jeopardy. The future of Concord is still in the balance; 

but not to put up any more money. Then, a few days before the British and French governments have a breathing space 

Christmas, all was changed. The French altered their mind of approximately 18 months still before they have to decide, 

about backing out and now give every sign of intending to after the first prototype has flown, whether to proceed or cry 

press ahead fast with the joint v-g aircraft. Where has the quits. Neither of ffieir nationalised airlines is encouraging 

money so suddenly come from; out of General Puget’s them to go on. Other candidates, like atomic energy and 

budget ? more recently computers, are competing for available research 

While Sud has been working flat out on Concord, its funds and neither government’s purse is bottomless. If the 

engineers have not been particularly fertile of other ideas, chop comes, it is more likely now to be on civil than on 

and the design initiative has passed almost entirely from the military projects, if the French change of policy about 

nationalised to the privately-owned aircraft companies. This, cancelling the variable geometry fighter is any guide. To the 

as much as anything else, explains why the French Govern- extent that General Puget stood against this policy, he had 

ment feels compelled to rationalise the publicly-owned sector to go. He went. 


The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Tito 

The Jugoslavs are way ahead with therr political experiments. 

Can the other east Europeans stay on the sidelines for ever ? 

W HO would have imagined, even three years ago, that a Of course it has not always btoi like this. In the 1950s 
leading member a ruling communist party would go all the cast European countries were facing similar economic 
on television and discuss, before millions of viewers, how problems and most of them were theorising about them in 
his patty should be reorganised? Yet that is what Mr much the same way. The Jugoslavs were the first to take the 
Todorovic, a leading Jugoslav communist, has lately done. plurigc»and actually introduce measures to modernise and 
Unlike the other communist regimes of eastern Europe, the liberdise their economy—by ^ving factory managers some 
Jugoslavs are not having change thrust upon diem willy-nilly of the -^wer previously held by the central pilanncrs> by 
by the necessity for economic modernisation. They have con- introducing the profit motive, and so on. Russia and the 
sciously accepted it and are deliberately fashioning the kind others (except Rumania and Albania) are now following the 
of political and economic change they want. This puts them Jugoslavs more or less cautiously along this road.' But they 
way ahead of everybody else in the communist worid. Indeed, stop short when it comes to venturing beyond purely economic 
they seem to have frightened the rest by die economic difficul- ground. . ; . ' . , .it 

ties they have got themselves into, for the staider sMt of The distinrtive Jugoslav innov'ation of workers self¬ 
communist, they are no longer a modd to be copied but an toanagement, first introduced some 15 years^ a^t bm never 
example to be shunned. Assuming diat their example does been seriously taken up dsewherc, and them is Htdc sign that 
in the end turn out to be a shining one (and there is,a lot it wiU be even in those countries most fuBy committed to 
that could BO wrong) the question is, will die (ijtlBitaf' parties economic ^beraUsation. can be detected at the moment 

stiU be able to shun it? imcoinfortable feeling that once the stifling iron hand 


The Sacking of 
General Puget 
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of the central planners is relaxed, a demand for some kind of 
self-management may arise; in Hungary an attempt is being 
made to head it off by revamping the trade unions. 

But the Jugoslavs are now racing ahead into dangerous 
political country. The distance they have covered was 
dramatically revealed when the Slovenian government resigned 
after being defeated in the Slovenian parliament. This was 
unprecedented for a communist country, but not unforeseen 
^by the Jugoslavs. What to do when government and parlia¬ 
ment disagree is pro^ided for under the 1963 constitution 
which, unlike most communist constitutions, is meant to be 
a real working document. In fact the federal parliament in 
Belgrade has recently been drafting standing orders to cover 
the resignation of both the whole government and individual 
members. Komunist, the theoretical journal of the Jugoslav 
communists, has described the Slo\enian crisis as “ a normal 
conflict of ideas ” and welcomed it as proof of the strength 
of parliamentary government in Jugoslavia. 

O F course, it must have been easier for the Jugoslav leaders 
to take the news from Ljubljana calmly because Mr 
Smolej, the Slovenian premier, resigned as a consequence of 
his determination to defend the principles of the economic 
reform to which the party is fully committed. The bill that 
caused the trouble was part of a number of measures designed 
to balance expenditure on the health services with the funds 
available from national insurance. Belgrade has let it be 
known that it cannot go on meeting the debts piled up by 
the health services throughout the country, especially when 
a really determined effort is being made to put the whole 
economy on a self-supporting basis. This means, in effect, 
that the health services must cut down on the frills and 
individual workers contribute more to maintaining them. 
Naturally this is unpopular, not only with the public but 
with health service employees, who have a vested interest in 
maintaining them on as large a scale as possible. It was their 
representatives in the social welfare chamber of the Slovene 
parliament who threw out the bill. 

Mr Smole chose the most dramatic way open to him to 
bring home to the Slovenians and the whole country the fact 
that everybody is in\olved in the national economy and 
everyone is liable to suffer temporary hardship. It could be 
argued that the Jugpslav leaders have been wrong to plunge 
ahead with politicaf and economic reform at the same time. 
It is not so easy to persevere with unpopular measures at a 
time when ex erybody has found his voice, not only in parlia¬ 
ment but in the trade unions as well. And the temptatiem to 
speak up loud and clear on behalf of individual and sectional 
interests must be very great. 

But the Jugoslav leaders beliexc that their economic reform 
will never be successfully completed unless everyone feels 
that he has an interest in making it a success; and that this 
sense of personal responsibility will never be achieved until 
they get rid of the popular feeling that, as the communist 
party is the boss, exerything might as well be left to the party. 
The boss now, the theory runs, is not the party but the people. 
Hence the determined attempt to develop parliamentary 
institutions, both by making the actual elections more genuine¬ 
ly democratic and by allowing the federal and provfacial 
parliaments to develop into lively, influential, and widely- 
publicised ceutres not only of debate but of authority. 

This process has been gathering momentum for several 
years; Mr Stnole's bill was not the first to get thrown out 
of one or other o( the Jugoslav parliaments, although hia was 
the first government to react by resigning. There is no intca^ 
tion, in theory, of letting a multi-party system develop. The 
Jugoslavs argue they have gone one better than the westm 
democracies because, under their system, instead of having 
to *• and “ outs,” every point of view has a chatice of infiu- 
enebig policy all the titUe. Clearly this is not an easy system 


to work—-it is even more difficult perhaps than the western, 
one. It may well produce more stalemates than pnsccleal 

policies. ' ' -. 1. 

But the greatest problem of all—and the problem which 
most worries the Russians and other foreign communists—^is 
how to fit the communist party into the new framework. Pro¬ 
gressive Jugoslav communists argue that so long as the party 
is believed to be the one and only centre of political power it 
will tend to act as a dead weight on the forces trying to work 
for progress and reform; it will serve as an excuse for inaction 
and buck-passing, and a shelter for conserx atism. Responsi¬ 
bility should be placed squarely where it belongs—on the 
shoulders of governments and parliaments, of enterprises aod 
communes. In all of these, party members, well briefed oh 
the party line, should guide, argue and prevail—^but only if 
they have the best case. , . . . 

Communist critics, inside and outside Jugoslavia, maintain 
that this amounts to dismantling the party, to betraying the 
socialist revolution. President Tito is sensitixe to this kind 
of criticism. It may provoke him from time to time to slap 
down unduly hard on wayward intellectuals. In a speech 
during a tour of Bosnia last month he denied that the party 
was withering away and rebutted the allegations of “ ^me of 
our friends in eastern countries ” that he was ^ning the 
party into a mere ‘‘ educator.’* If President Tito and his 
colleagues have their way, the party will certainly remain the 
most powerful bod> in the country; but its power will be 
exercised in a more sophisticated way, by influence rather 
than compulsion. They are assuming that a party operating 
in this way will not itself turn into a glorified debating club, 
or a collection of conflicting factions ; and that it will be able 
to attract members of a sufficiently high calibre. Both arc 
pretty big assumptions, 

In any case, until the Jugoslavs have demonstrated that their 
esoteric conception of the party works, the other communist 
regimes will steer clear of it as much as they can. They will 
mainly nibble at the fringes of the problem with measures 
designed to improx e the credibility of their own parliamcntaty 
institutions. They will hope that the Jugoslavs arc wrong in 
claiming that economic reform cannot be successfully carried 
through without political reform. They may argue (privately) 
that it is only after they have marked up certain material 
achievements that they can afford to risk political experiments 
on the Jugoslav model. The fact is that in eastern Europe 
only the Jugoslax communists are sufficiently well established 
to embark on really bold political experiments. But nowadays 
people cannot be prevented from learning what goes on in 
neighbouring countries. If the Jugoslavs do bring it off, the 
pressure for change elsewhere will become ever stronger. 
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More electrical shocks 


Now a heavy increafle in labour costs 
(which make up well over one-third total 
^sts) is impost on the industry: but an 
increase in charges is forbidden, while the 
employers’ federation is working (with Mr 
Jones’s blessina) to improve costing and 
accounting methods. One strongly suspects 
that a first result of this situation will be 


It Is a funny sort of trade union that 
gnmbfes at a 13 per cent pay rise for many 
of its members at a time of severe restraint 
on such rises. For that matter, it is a funny 
sort of restraint that forces the Prices and 
Incomes Board to give the go-ahead to a 
pay rise for electricians that it would, 
unrestrained, have disapproved of. But 
these are the immediate consequences of the 
Jones board’s report on the electrical con¬ 
tracting industry. The question referred to 
the board ivas the new tmee-year agreement 
for increasing pay, regrading employees, and 
perhaps improving productivity. 

The agreement was reached on June 30th, 
to replace the agreement of 1963 that expired 
then. The former agreement had clearly 
pushed up costs faster than productivity; 
it had also (to be fair) reduced strikes and 
made labour relations more friendly in the 
industry. On the wages side the new agree¬ 
ment provided for an initial rise of 13 per 
cent to take effect immediately, and for two 
further increases that would (subject to 
various uncertainties) amount to between 20 
and 33 per cent over the three years. 

Under the Government’s rules for the six- 
month period of severe restraint ” the 
initial 13 per cent was held up until March ; 
the Prices and Incomes Board interprets 
those rules as leaving it no option but to let 
the rise go through then ; under us old 
rules (agreed between government, em- 

e iyers and unions), it would have had no 
sitation in saying [the increase] was not 
justified.” The board’s strictures on the 
form of the agreement, and its request to be 
idlowed to estamine the next two one-year 
stages of the agreement, give some hope that 
infiationary rises here luve had their run. 
Meanwhile the 13 per cent is water flowing 
dangerously fast under the bridge. 

But the board’s reluctant acquiescence in 
the pay rise is not accompanied by acquie¬ 
scence in any price rise by which the elec¬ 
trical contracting firms might pass the 
increase in their labour costs on to their 
customers. If the cost of the new pay rise 
cannot be absorbed in increased effi¬ 


ciency, then must pay that cost them¬ 
selves. This is a very important proviso, 
md one that could have a profound effect 
inefficient indust^. 

indm electrical contracting firms are a very 
bunah. Their job is to install elec¬ 


trical equipment and wiring, sometimes in 
factories but mostly in housing. Only 20 
firms in the industry employ over 300 
people ; almost a third of the 56,000 workers 
in the industry are in firms employing under 
25 men. Wages and conditions are laid down 
on the national scale for each one of these 
firms, regardless of geography or of the 
employers’ efficiency: t& wage rates are 
firmly enforced both as maxima and as 
minima—both employers and the Electrical 
Trades Union insisting on this, in preference 
to the former anarchy which beset the 
industry under the former unreliable leader¬ 
ship of the union. The only way a firm can 
pay over the odds is by offering the chance 
of overtime work: and sure enough con¬ 
tracting electricians work a lot of overtime. 


to break a g<^ many of the smaller firms 
in the federation—or to cause some tiny ones 
to leave it and make their own pay arrange¬ 
ments. Neither prospect is at all unwelcome. 
If the industry is in fact to follow, iu its 
subsequent airangcment^ the pure doctrine 
of the Jones board on increasing produc¬ 
tivity, its member firms will clearly have to 
manage its affairs with a great deal more 
sophistication that they have done in the 
past. Once again the Prices and Incomes 
Board has demonstrated that a coherent 
national economic policy for productivity, 
prices and incomes must also mean a national 
industrial policy —for the size of firms, for 
managerial competence, for competition, for 
customers’ insistence on keen pricing. It is 
a gigantic programme. But Mr Jones ae 
least IS forcing the pace. 


Accidents 

Ban the boozers 


Too many people died on the roads of 
Britain this Christmas. The unusual 
length of the holiday, the sporadic bites of 
frost on the roads, and the general seasonal 
euphoria no doubt played their part in kill¬ 
ing the 136 people who died between 
Friday and Monday; those who die later 
of their injuries may yet bring the total up 
to or over the record Christmas score of 
169 deaths, notched up in 1959. A sub¬ 
stantial proportion, both of those killing and 
of those killed, were drunk. These deaths 
were both blameworthy and avoidable. 
Their number should make the Minister of 
Transport decide to restore to the new Road 
Traffic Bill ndw before Parliament the 
clauses that she has removed from it which 
would permit the police to take breath tests 
at random. 

Under the bill, as amended under pres¬ 
sure from the “libertarian” lobby, the 
police would only have powers to take tests 
^ drivers who have drawn attention to 
themselves—'Which probably means after an 
accideiit has occurred. But passing a law 
» not going to solve the proUem. An^ 
body on the streets this Christmas (in 
Lotidoh, knyway) could spot car after car 
being' <^ven in an obwoudy tkuiikm 
manner. Even the existini too feeUe Jaws 


are inadequately applied—no doubt partly 
because policemen, like everyone else, want 
and deserve a mid-winter holiday. Magi¬ 
strates must be persuaded to imj^se really 
stiff fines, and really long periods of banning 
from the roads, in cases of drunken driving. 
This is one sort of crime where deterrence 
really has been shown to work in other 
countries. Above all, it is a crime tl^t 
should be marked as strongly as can be with 
the full stigma of social disapproval. 

Billing for accidents 

It is also possiUo that a small chuge in 
the insutanoe field could have a healthy 
effect on oue of the jgsDCtal econoiaic effects 
of rc^ casualtiea. The cost to the hospital 
service is immense- On the rough assump¬ 
tion that road and industrial accidents 
accounted for two-diirds of the cases trested 
in “traumatic and orthopaedic” wards in 
196s, such accidents cost the hospital ser¬ 
vice ground /ao million in that year. 

1 ^ 1964-65 me English and Welsh hos¬ 
pitals recovered £577,687 trndet fh6 Road 
Traffic Act of tor treating road 
catualties. (Nearly £10,hoe more wm Uwt 
in bad debts.) Professor Abd-Smitb 
aiKgestS* that hospitals should cfaurge die 
fuUoost, most of which would be absorbed 
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in Insuranoe policies. Tlie idea is attractive, 
for the seriously injured are particularly 
expensive to treat, but at present hospitals' 
powers arc restricted: they can bill the 
insurer only when third party damages have 
been paid and the amount is limited to £50 
for in-patient treatment, which is probably 
only about half the cost of the average case. 
For first-aid treatment on the road, the fee 
^is still the 12s. 6d. fixed under the Road 
Traffic Act of 1934. 

Professor Abel-Smith’s suggestion would 
therefore need a change in the law, as well 
as a change in motor insurance practice and 
a rise in premiums so that dMvers are 
covered for their own injuries as well as for 
injuries to others and to their motor cars« 
But if this ware possible, and if the prin¬ 
ciple we« extended—Rs Professor Abcl- 
Smith suggests—to industrial casualties, for 
treating whom the hospitals would charm 
the employers, quite a tidy sum should 
come in for hosmtals. And the insurance 
companies would presumably not be at all 
keen to insure tlrivers who arc in the haUt 
of heavy drinking, or employers who are in 
the habit of not enforcing safety rules. 

* Labour*# Socidl Plans, A Fabian pamphlet. 

21 . 6d. 

By-elections 

The test in Pollok 

The turn of the year finds the House of 
Commons with four empty seats. Mr 
Cousins’s resignation has emptied Nun¬ 
eaton, and death has produced vacancies at 
Rhondda West, Honiton and Glasgow 
Pollok. It amounts to a mini-election. 

Rhondda West is part of Labour's min¬ 
ing, bible-punching Welsh heardand. Last 
March Labour polled 76 per cent of the 
voces and the Tory lost his de]^it. The 
only flicker of interest will be in the per¬ 
formance of die second-place Welsh 
Nationalists (8.^ per cent last time) after 
their victory m rural Carmarthen last 
summer. 

Honhon is part of the Tories' lush West 
Country pasture, and gives Mx Heath his 
first chance since the election of bringing 
back to Westminster one of the fiont- 
benchers who fell in March. Mr 
Christopher Soames would seem the ideal 
man: a strong farming background for the 
constituency, vigour and ability for the 
shadow cabinet. But there are rumours from 
Honiton that the caucus may go for a 
younger, less well known, candidate. The 
Liberals run a fairly strong third in Honiton 
(18.9 per cent) so this will be a good chance 
to test whether they can start getting the 
mirror image of Orpbgton: picking up 
votes from wople disillusioned with the 
Government Wt not yet ready to swing all 
the way over to the Opposition, 

Nuneatoii was less kind to Mr Cousins 
than to his predecessor and Labour may bo 
hurt by the troubles {n the dar industry* 
The Torib, hoerever, would need a iMiig 
of nearly tt pa oenr, which is 1 tall oedet^ 
even in the vmitile AUdhmds, 

Olasfw P<dlok is db first 


seat to fall vacant in this Parliament. The 
Tories need a swing of only 2\ per cent, 
which should not be difficult, particularly 
in a seat which they took for gmnted until 
an exceptional swing of 9 per cent edged 
them out in 1964. 

But Pollok has changed. It used to be 
genteel middle class, but recently it has had 
to absorb a large council housing estate. 
The Tories will be wrong to assume that 
they can get back to their comfortable 
majorities of the 1950s. Still, they should 
win, and win well if there is any national 
shift agamst the Government and then go 
on to bigger things in Glasgow. The city 
council IS traditionally Labour, the last inter¬ 
ruption being under that tough fighter, the 
late Victor Warren, in the early 1950s. 
Recently Labour, which has made a muck 
of its housing policies, has been steadily 
losing seats in the cit^r council. It could 
be ^iven the chuck again in 1967. But the 
Tories now seem intent on throwing the 
chance away. Labour is normally opposed 
on the local council by a group wearing the 
label of Progressives. The Tories are now 
saying that they mean to fight under their 
own colours. The Liberals do not strenu¬ 
ously fight on their own ticket in Glasgow, 
but if the Progressives break up it could 
make the vit^ difference in the anti- 
Labour vote and Mr Heath will be deprived 
of one of the local election victories on 
which he is banking. 

Scotland has been a pain in the neck for 
the Tories since 1955. Even in 1959, when 
they still had a majority of votes, they had 
fewer seats than Labour. Organisation has 
often been feudal and, with rare exceptions, 
the candidates have been dim. Central 
Office in London has at last got a foothold 
there, but in the meantime the Tories have 
lost about ten Scottish seats which need 
never have gone. 

On local form, the Tories should now win 
back Pollok, however narrowly. If they do 
not. then Mr Heath should make sure that 
it b the Flodden of the Scottish Tory 
hierarchy. 

University fees 

Return to charges 

The Robbins committee on higher educa¬ 
tion three years ago rightly recommended 
that a greater proportion of university and 
college costs should be met out of fees paid 
by students. The proportion of university 
costs so paid had then declined from 32 per 
cent in 1938 to 11 per cent in 1963, It has 
cenainly sunk still further since, as costs 
have risen while governments have done 
nothing about this (or several other) of the 
Robbins ideas. But now a start is made. 

Tuition fees for university courses at 
present avera^ about £70 a year, and for 
further education cotusas rather less. This 
is ridiculously below cost. From next year 
the durges to noti-Britidi smdeats will be 
bumped iharply up to ^$501 yeiur fiof mik 
vertetv^level courses) oil fbO 

non-degree fhrtber iMucatien ^‘contSet. 
Students already on courses wOl may suffer 


a rise of m to 1 $^ a year, and the fees of 
students financed by ftifish |pyernnib&t 
agencies or by the govenunenti of under* 
developed countries will be made up by 
additional grants. The Department of Edu¬ 
cation reckons this will make a net saving of 
million next year, and over £5 miluoa 
when the transitional period is over. It will 
mean more money for insututions like LSB 
with large numbers of overseas postgraduate 
students—provided none are deterred from 
coming. 

This is a tiny progress towards reducinjg 
the proportion of their money that the uni¬ 
versities and colleges have to get in Che 
form of direct pajiments from govern¬ 
ment. No doubt it will be possible to do 
the same for British students as soon as the 
way they ^et their grants is put on to t 
firmer footing, after tiie current royal com- - 
mission has completed its review of the 
structure and finance of the local authorities 
that pay them. 

It is also a step towards getting more 
sense into foreign aid. Even the £250 fees 
will not completely cover costs for students 
in the more expensive faculties. But it will 
to some extent bridge the g^p of £x8 million 
last year between tiic tuition fees paid and 
the tuition costs incurred for overseas 
students. Last year 7,000 of them came 
from rich countries with good univer¬ 
sities of their own (mostly the United States 
and the white Commonwealth). There was 
no earthly point in concealing this subsidy. 

There is no doubt that ffie subsidy to 
the 23,000 from less-developed countries 
should also be seen to be a subsidy, not 
merely buried away in some accounts some¬ 
where. But a hawk's eye will now have to 
be kept on the Treasury, to see it does not 
claim that foreign aid has in fact grown 
merely because of this accounting ^mge. 
The internationalisation of the English- 
speaking universities is of enormous boieBt 
in eveiy possible wsy—to English students, 
to the rature leaders of developing nations, 
in the long run no doubt to British influence 
and to British exports. It is good if tltit 
form of aid can be made to appear of ita 
true size: but only if that true size is truly 
growing every year. 



Well, poor Arkle didn't do so well in 1966 
{The Economist cover, last week) after all. 
He fractured the hoof of his right foreleg 
on Tuesday, and, running on three legs, 
finished second to a xo-z shot to whidi he 
was also, incidentally, giving 21 lb. So 
Arkle will not race again clu» season, and 
may, indeed, never race again; constema- 
tion (see picture) has grip^ England and 
Ireland alike. But he teems to hkve won, 
if tint is possibk, even more solicitous 
aitaiirars than before. 
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Thant rides again, but where's 
the bloody horse ? 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


What sort of shape is the United Nations 
in^ as it enters 1967 ? The organisation 
has embarked, at Britain's request, on its 
first venture in the use of economic sanc¬ 
tions under Chapter 7 of its charter. It 
has averted a breakdown in its executive, 
by inducing a reluctant U Thant to stay 
on—which he agreed to do, evidently, in 
hope of contributing to a resolution of the 
Vietnam war. It has kept Peking Man out 
of its halls, but solved prodigal Indonesia's 
reentry problem. Its thrcc-ycar-old vigil 
in Cyprus' still prevents blo^shed on a 
scale that would draw Greece and Turkey 
into war. Its skeletal force on the Gaza 


2nd, for a term extending to the end of 
1971. This narrowly saved the UN from 
finding itself, from December 21st on, with 
a headless secretariat. (Mr Thant, like Mr 
Hammarskjold before him, has never had 
a deputy.) The secretary-general had long 
made it clear that he was unwilling to 
accept another term, that he thought second 
terms in this office were wrong in principle, 
and that he wanted the member slates to 
go ahead and choose a successor. Instead, 
they begged him to stay on: great powers 
and smaller states alike—with a culmin¬ 
ating and perhaps clincliing series of visits 
in late November by a Russian deputy 






vv. 



line, after ten years, is still giving one of 
the Arab-Israel borders a stability that 
curbs the danger of escalation from clashes 
such as have lately occurred along the 
others. But the way the Gas^a force has 
now been cut down to the bone reflects the 
member states’ failure to ease the UN’s 
flnancial stress or to equip it with a peace¬ 
keeping capability that would measure up 
to present needs, let alone future needs. 

The twenty-first Assembly ended its 
three-month session punctually on the 
target date, December 20th, thanks in good 
part to its Afghan president, Mr Pazhwak, 
who whipped it along at a pace that sug¬ 
gested a wish to equal the record for brisk' 
tempo set in 1962 by that year’s Pakistani 
president, Zafrulla Khan. In April the 
Assembly is to meet again in special session, 
to discuss both South West Africa and 
peace-keeping operations. But neither item 
was held over merely because the agenda 
could not be completed before Christmas. 
The last-minute decision to resume debate 
on peace-keeping in April was a device 
adopted, at the urging of Russia and 
France, to avert a showdown over a Cana¬ 
dian proposal that upheld the Assembly’s 
right to act in these matters and envisaged 
the use of a special scale of financial con¬ 
tributions. As to South West Africa, the 
Assembly had set April as the deadline for 
the report of the committee of 14 which it 
created in October to consider means of 
putting into effect its declared aim of 
bringing the territory under UN adminia- 
tmtion. In both cases, the immediate effect 
i^rto win a breathing space, 
n^cli the same mimt be sakl about the 
re^pointment U Vmk December 


foreign minister, Mr Kuznetsov. 

In yielding to what he called an over¬ 
whelming weight of opinion,” Mr Thant 
relieved the member governments of their 
anxieties about a gap at the top; but he 
could not at the same time advance the 
cause of the UN itself, and he left in a 
good many minds the fear that he might 
have actually lost ground. He had declared 
his distress at the continuation of the Viet¬ 
nam war and the danger of its enlargement, 
his concern over the UN’s money troubles 
and shaky peace-keeping capacity, his re¬ 
jection of the idea that the secretary- 
general’s role ought to be confined to that 
of a glorified chief clerk.” There were 
hopes that he might obtain concessions, 
especially from the major powers, in at least 
some of these directions, in return for his 
agreement to stay on. And there were 
coriesponding fears that he, his office, and 
the whole UN would suffer a loss in stature 
if he accepted a new term without any such 
concessions. 

At the moment of bis acceptance there 
was no clear sign that he had funded off 
this danger. He could only speak of vague 
intimations of early financial relief; of an 
apparently general wish to find agreed 
peace-keeping principles; of his hope that 
member states would continue to give 
“close aueniion” to his warnings about 
the Vietnam war and other matters; and 
of bis own intention to go on urmg that 
“ this war must be end^ ” and making 
every ^ effort tq that end himsetf. It is 
argnied^ bqwever^ that his unanimous aq- 
app^nhoent after these dedaradoiWt SKK 
]lS« Amerkw 

queni: to lum “ tuse E^tever st^ you 


i-. .. '.i r' 

V r/umr, saddle’‘Sore and whipless 

consider necessary ” to promote cease-fire 
talks in regard to Vietnam, offers openings 
for something more than a chief clerk’s 
role. Mr Walter Lippmann even sees him 
as having '*a fresh and strong mandate” 
for action on Vietnam. But Mr Thant him¬ 
self seems to have few illusions. He knows 
that he has long been anathema to Peking, 
which continues to denounce the whole 
UN as a mask for Russo-Axnerican collu¬ 
sion ; and that the results of any approaches 
to Hanoi, whether he uses Algerian, Bur^ 
mese or other intermediaries, must still 
largely depend on the evolution ct the 
major powers* policies. 

Yet the secretariat is the only UN organ 
chat is at present in a position to take any 
hand in Vietnam, which was not even on 
this Assembly’s agenda (and has not been 
debated in the Security Council since 
March). Not that Vietnam was passed 
over in the Assembly’s debates. The 
Russians and their associates repeatedly 
used it as a slick to beat the Americans with 
in debates ostensibly concerned with 
generalities, such as non-intervention. 
Their often violent verbal assaults, how¬ 
ever, neither curbed China’s charges about 
Russo-American collusion, nor x^e any 
great mark on American opinipm 
.The Assembly* as usual, was ;d^cn m 
danger of enlargmg its “ 'Credilujto jgap! 
by adoptm rcsolurioijis . doomed fq go 
ignomd. One aueh wa^ .mi. tequipsic ^a 
Ranee to aDowr ^ fte 

copihig mferendim Fircnq|i 
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The French delegates were pointedly absent 
throughout the debates and votes on this 
issue. Some mighty wrangling produced a 
more realistic outcome in the debates on 
Aden and Gibraltar, and in Aden's case 
there now seems a chance that 1967 may 
see the UN playing a constructive role. 

Much bigger question marks hang at 
present over the prospects for effective and 
valuable UN action in regard to Rhodesia 
and South West Africa. But in both these 
cases a feature of the latest UN proceedings 
has been the African states’ preference, 
when the chips are really down, for a com¬ 
promise that offers some hope of progress 
rather than a categorical but empty decla¬ 
ration. Also relevant to these t^olonisa- 
don” issues is an apparent beginning of 
awareness among the smaller new members 
that their still growing voting power in the 
Assembly can be dangerously illusory. 
During this se^ion Mauretania’s former 
UN topresentative published an article in 
which he argued that the “mini-states” 
must, for the sake of their own reputations 
and the UN’s, accept a system of weighted 
voting—in which the smallest members 
Would have no right to vote at all. 

What really worries some observers of 
the UN’s checkered 21-year career is that, 
while launching out into the unknown in 

France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

France’s left-wing parties have, after all, 
pulled it off ; they wDl fight the parliamen¬ 
tary elections next March as a united front, 
of sorts. Just in time for Christmas, M. 
Waldeck Rochet’s Communist party and the 
Socialist-Democrat Federation led by M. 
Mitterrand finally reached agreement. It 
is not a joint programme, but they found 
enough points in common to fill a campaign 
poster. And while they did not sign a water¬ 
tight electoral pact, they agreed that their 
separate candidates would go it alone for the 
first ballot on March 5th, but would stand 
down in favour of one another at the second 
ballot the following Sunday in every com 
stituency where the left has a chance of 
success. Their joint declaration is a his¬ 
toric landmark. For the first time in 
France since the beginning of the cold war, 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

regard to economic sanctions, k remains 
unable to consolidate in an area where 
much experience has already been gained; 
in peace-keeping operations. Two years 
ago the Assembly was paralysed by the 
deadlock over the control and financing of 
these operations. Last year, after long de¬ 
bate, it agreed only to sweep the problem 
under the mg, by passing it back to the 
special committee that had shown no sign 
of producing any solution. This year the 
committee’s desultory efforts again yielded 
no results. The Assembly was once more 
forced to face the problem—mainly at the 
insistence, once more, of the Irish foreign 
minister, the remorseless Mr Aiken. 

His plan for assessing peace-keeping 
costs among members was at any rate voted 
on this year, although it did not gain the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The Cana¬ 
dian proposal, couched in warily oblique 
terms but still offensive to Russian and 
French cars, was approved in committee on 
December 14th, by 52 votes to 14 with 
many abstentions. But on the eve of ad¬ 
journment intense Soviet and French lobby¬ 
ing secured priority for a move to hold the 
question over until April without a pienam 
vote. Thus the United Nations is still left 
without any consensus on arrangements for 
future operations. 


communist and non-communist left-wing 
leaders have sat together and produced some 
kind of national electoral deal. 

In fact, M. Mitterrand’s federation had 
no other choice. The deal was its only 
answer to the inescapable truth that the 
French Communist party claims between a 
fifth and a quarter of the total vote. This 
did not matter so much under the Fourth 
Republic, when deputies were elected by 
proportional representation and could then 
make their deals in parliament. Even under 
the present electoral system (to win, an 
absolute majority is needed at the first 
ballot, a simple majority at the second) it 
was not decisive in 1958, when all the 
parties except the 0)mmunists had 
climbed on the gaullist bandwagon. The 
situation changed after the first ballot at the 
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last parliamentary elections in 1962. For 
k was then that me gaullist UNR emer|[e<l 
as die undisputed leader of the conservative 
block and a potential majority party. In the 
w^ek before the second ballot, M. Mollet 
drove his socialist troops in the directiofi 
of a popular front. 

Tms was not out of any love for com¬ 
munism but the result of simple electoral 
arithmetic. The same logic pmuaded the 
left to present a sin^e candidate, M. Mitter¬ 
rand, at the presidential elections a year 
ago, and, now, to clinch the present dec- 
total barrain. 

But vmy has it taken a whole year to 
readh the new agreement? One reason is 
that the non-communist left has been 
making painful efforts to put some order in 
its house. Its federation mdudes not 
only the Socialists and some small leftish 
groups. It also includes the remnants of the 
once powerful Radical party. This is the 
party that has been likened to a radish: red 
on the outside, white on the inside, and lying 
always on the buttered side of the bread. 
It is a champion of electoral eclecticism; its 
deputies are sometimes elected with ri^t- 
wing support, sometimes with left-wing. 
Men such as M. Gaillard and M. Maurice 
Faure, who might be more at home in the 
Democratic Centre party of M. Lecanuet, 
had no difficulty in persuading their fellow 
Radicals to resist the idea of an alliance with 
the Communists. But M. Mittenand and 
M. Mollet, after many manoeuvres, have 
finally gone the way they had to go in their 
own interests. Possibly the Radcal party 
will now split, with one faction joining M. 
Lecanuet. This would at least contribute 
to the clarification of French politics. 

Another reason why the reunion cf the 
left has taken such a long time is that the 
gap between these reluctant partners has 
grown wide in twenty years of separation. 
Indeed, the divergences, greatest in foreign 
policy, are refiected in their joint dedara* 
don. The Communists can only rejoice if 
General de Gaulle follows in their footsteps 
in his fight With Nato. The non- 
Communist leaders do not quite dare to 
say how much they resent the general’s 
anti-Americanism (they attack his manner 
rather than the substance of his pol^). 
Thus, divided on vital Atlantic and Euro¬ 
pean policies, the new partners have had to 
select the few items on which they agree* 
They have condemned the nuclear fareg d 9 
fmppe, and expressed their approval for the 
test ban treaty. Given the present inood 
in France, the federadon’s leaders have also 
been forced to approve a joint caM for an 
end to the American bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

In domestic policies the dedatation is 
hardly more constructive. It is a hodge¬ 
podge, including the nadonalisation of the 
armaments industry and the mediant 
banks, and a vague suggesdon of fairer 
taxes for the rich, h is not a cdierent pro-^ 
twmt for govemiAeat or an ambidoUs 
draft for a cransfonnatioci of society. Will 
it be enough for the kit to texture kS 
im legkms ? Thfo' b the qodlte that 
rei&y matters. For it is sot triie to an^ 
diat Fthe left bannor wiS'^a ttMlqrM^^ ia 
FkOffee. b held one k- in t^ years 



How popular a front? 
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immediately after the war« and again in 
1956* It lost its majoirity llp^tacularly to 
General de Gaulle in 1958. But at the 
presidential election last year there were 
clear signs that*, on his own home ground^ 
the general was losing something of biS 
magic. 

Short of an outright left-wing victory, 
could gaulllsm be defeated by a a)alition? 
The new partners do not see eye to eye on 
this. The federation believes that some at 
least of M. Lecanuet’s followers are 
''republicans of progress” and should be 
backed as such. The Communists refuse 
to choose between la peste et le choUra** 
If an^hing) they would pmfer a gauUist to 
M. Lecanuet’s pro-American supporters. 
Deep in his heart, M. Mollet would like to 
get his deputies elected with Commimist 
backing—and then govern in alliance with 
M. Lecanuet’s group. But he finds that 
this is a strategy increasingly difficult to 
implement. TTie joint declaration leaves 


Russell tribunal 

The accusers 


Some time in March, the first of maybe two 
hundred witnesses will appear before the 
International War Crimes Tribunal, meet¬ 
ing in Pans, to testify to American war 
crimes in Vietnam. 

That at least is the tribunaTs intention. 
The Americans have other ideas. Their 
hope is that the French will feel minded to 
find administrative ways of preventing the 
tribunal meeting. Mr Ralph Schoenman, 
Its American general secretary, denies 
categorically that he has received even the 
most backstairs hints to this eileci. The 
Swedes have been asked if they would 
allow certain sessions ” of the tribunal's 
various commissions in their country. 
Tribunal officials deny equally categorically 
that this was in any way the preparation of 
a second string. Not all the tribunal’s 
sixteen members are so categorical. The 
Swedes anyway have made their attitude 
clear: they do not like the idea because 
their aim is peace in Vietnam and they do 
not believe that it is the tribunal’s. 

The tribunal is the brainchild of Lord 
(Bertrand) Russell and of his Peace Founda¬ 
tion, whose leading light is Mr Schoenman. 
The fairly common impression—one ccr- 
uiniy shared and fostered by the American 
government—^that the tribunal will be 
simply another anti-American jamboree 
derives largely from this connection. 

Yet the foundation and the tribunal are 
disdnet entities, and the distinctioD should 
be made. One may, for instance, believe 
that American troops ou^t not to be in 
Vietnam without believing, with Lord 
Russell, that they are there on the orders of 
" a few big corporadons linked to the arms 
industry the military itself,” or, as Mi 
Schoenman more colourfuUy put it over 
Hanoi sAdk), aa company cops to protect 
property.” 

Th«^ioi9fldation, formed in ^ 
openijlw m the poUtied Itatwoxmpst 


the problem unsolved. In constituencies 
where the left has a chance of winning, 
there should be no choice. Elsewhere the 
whole matter is wide open to different inter¬ 
pretations, though a national commission 
has been set up by the new partners to take 
binding decisions. This commission will 
be put to severe strain between the two 
ballots. 

The Communists and the federation have 
still to settle matters with the remaining 
left-wing group, the United Socialist party, 
whose best known member, M. Mendvs- 
France, will stand this time in Grenoble. 
Then the precariously united left will have 
to stand the test of the electoral campaign, 
of the first ballot and the no less strenuous 
business of bargaining between ballots. 
The success or failure of its performance 
will matter not only for the present elec- 
tioiu ; it will have a direct bearing on 
political developments both in France and 
throughout western Europe. 



Schoenman and Rmscll 


comes from private individuals, two-diirds 
of it from Americans. President Ayub JUian 
of Pakistan, one of the foundation’s 
sponsors, has twice given nearly j£4,ooo. 
Lord Russell has made over the rights in 
some of his books. An associated body, the 
Atlantic Peace Foundation, which shares 
the foundation’s premises near Piccadilly 
Circus, is a registered charity with an 
income of just over £3,100 in its first two 
years, 1963-65. 

Publishing takes a large part of the main 
foundation’s expenditure; around 20 per 
cent recently, a figure that will jump to 
about 45 per cent if a fortnightly journal 
starts publication, as is planned, early in 
the new year. The Mark Lane film “ Rush 
to Judgment,” about President Kranedy’s 
murder, recently bought by the was 
one-third financed by the foundation. A 
lot of the founrktion’s budget has gone 
recently, as a loan, into the war crimes 
tribunal. The less-than-luxurious office 
costs under £10 a week, but the foundation 
IS about to acquire more space on a short 
lease. Eventually it will move all its activi¬ 
ties to a freehold building that it has just 
bought, for slightly over £9,000. Mr 
Schoenman’s travels and the esublishment 
of new branches overseas—there are about 
a dozen now—take an unspecified share. A 
fair estimate would put the total running 
expenditure at around £9,000 a year. 

It is easy enough to pin a red label on 
the foundation, but “ communistwon’t 
do. “Trotskyist” is the simplest. This 
\ws the label pinned on Mr Ken Coates, 
one cf fhc foundation’s directors, when he 
expelled from the Nottingham City 
Labr ur party m 1965. He is a joint editor 
of 1 he 11 'uk, a jrurnal that tan tauly be 
gi\en the same label and whose sponsors 
include Mr Schoenman, Mr Farley and 
Lord Russell. 


active diiectors, and only two paid execu¬ 
tives, are Mr Schoenman and Mr Chris 
Farley. Mr Schoenman, a 31-year-old 
giaduaic of Princeton and postgraduate of 
the London School of Economics, came via 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
through discontent with its “ reformist 
reme&s ” to work with Lord Russell. 

He became Lord Russell’s personal 
secretary in 1961. Today he spends much 
of his time travelling on the foundation’s 
behalf outside Britain, The personal secre¬ 
tary job has devolved in effca on Mr 
Farley, once briefly secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee of 100 and assistant editor of Peace 
News in 1958-61, who spends much of his 
time with Lord Russell at his»home in 
Wales, and who manages the foundation’s 
finances. 

At ty$ point researchers prick their 
nostrils unsuccessfully fgr the whiff of red 
gold. Foundation officials flatly deny it, 
ihou^ |hey say that, theoreti^y, they 
without stmv^ 


fkan any voutce. 

0 ^ IMget. «■ 
laqOTii Iran we 


wil) not m«4i % 
chat may bacanie 



Less credibly can the label be extended 
to tlie tribunal. Mr Isaac Dcutschcr, the 
other British member with Loid Russell, 
might conceivably attract it on the 
strength oi bis generally admiring bio¬ 
graphy of Trot:>ky. So might Mr Geoff 
Coggan, the tribunal’s press officer, whom 
the Nottingham City Labour party tried (he 
IS challenging it in the courts) to discipline 
along with Coates. 

But at that point the labelling has to 
stop ; and, as usual, it has concealed the 
truth. The notion of the foundation as a 
like-minded gang of hard-faced men is ten¬ 
able only by those who have never actually 
met them. Mr Coates would be an out¬ 
standingly humane man in any company; 
his comment on Mao-worship, ” an ohaceoe 
phenomenon if ever there was oqe,” hsadljf 
suggests a tool of Peking. Mr Farley is lus 
own man. Lord Russell has put forward a 
number cf idiosyncratic ideas. So has Mr 
SdiOjenmam They {use do hot fit the 
conspii^ theory of history. 

1^8 will the aribnhal piMseBsarO] 
ita origM. -- 



American 
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leader, really going to be manipulated by 
an ag^ philo^pber and his youthful aide? 

Already the tribtinal has moved away 
from Lord Russell’s ideas in one important 
particular. In his original conception no 
“ witnesses for the defence ” would be 
heard unless they had the formal authorisa¬ 
tion of the American government. This was 
said to ^ in justice to the American govern¬ 
ment ; its effect would inevitably have been 
to prevent anyone at all friendly to the 
Americans being heard. Now the tribunal 
says it will hear “all the evidence” from 
“any source.” The questions it has set 
itself are directed exclusively at the actions 
of anti-communists in Vietnam. But it 
claims to be investigating “the events 
taking place in Vietnam ” and to be ready 
to hear “any witness competent to testify 
about the events with which our inquiry is 
concerned.” 

Given Lord Russell’s own views on 
American conduct in Vietnam, the tribunal 
has inevitably been charged with pre¬ 
judging the issue. (Mr Schoenman’s answer 
is: “ It was the G^tapo who were judged, 
nor their victims.”) But its claimed im¬ 
partiality is in fact unlikely to be put to the 
test. The investigating teams it plans to 
send to Vietnam will be welcomed in the 
north and in communist-controlled areas of 
the south. They expect to be barred from 
Saigon-controlled areas (though Mr 
Schoenman says cryptically that “ people 
will go there”). The American govern¬ 
ment, in public, is loftily ignoring the whole 
thing. 

China 


The top men 
brought to 
judgment 

After monihsL.of holding back, Mao Tse- 
tung and Lin Piao seem to be pushing ahead 
with that final crackdown on the vipers in 
their politburo nest. On Wednesday night 
100,000 of Peking’s hard-core Red Guards 
were reported to have shouted criticisms at 
the head of state, Liu Shao-chi, and the 
parly general secretary, Tcng Hsiao-ping, 
at a rally in Peking. The city is said to be 
plastered with posters denouncing them. 
According to other posters, the dismissed 
chief of staff, Lo Jui-ching, has been 
arrested and may have committed suicide. 
The dismissed propaganda chief, Lu Ting- 
yi, has been publicly denounced and may 
also have killed himself. The last tugh-rank- 
mg purge victim before the cultural revolu¬ 
tion—Un Piao’s predecessor as minister of 
defence, Maishal Peng Teh-huai—has been 
arrested in Szechuan. And attacks have 
been extended for the first time to a vice^ 
premier and politburo member, Marshal 
Ho Lung, and the newly promoted first 
secreta^ of the central-south party bureau, 
Wang Jen-chung. 

Like the reported kidnapping and 
kangaroo trial earlier in December dt the 
former Peking party boss, Peng Chen, this 
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onslaught on members of the 61 ite is 
unprecedented in Chinese communist 
history. Mao and Lin Piao seem to have 
been reluctant to make this dramatic break 
with tradition and legality. Buf tlie 
determined and growing party resistance 
to Red Guard attacks must have convinced 
them that Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao- 
ping were too dangerous to leave at large. 
In October, just in case, they extracted self- 
criticisms in which the two leaders con¬ 
fessed to suppressing the cultural revolu¬ 
tion while pretending to be the reddest of 
the red. Lesser men have confessed and 
been redeemed. But Liu’s and Teng’s 
October self-criticisms, publicised in Red 
Guard posters last week as the purge 
machinery got rolling, have been rejected 
by Red Guards as insufficient. They will 
now probably be the basis of a formal 
indictment. 

If Liu and Teng are immobilised, what 
will happen to their supporters in the pro¬ 
vinces ? Marshal Peng Teh-huai’s arrest 
in Szechuan, where he may have been sent 
to keep him from getting into cahoots with 
Liu and Teng, shows that the net is reach¬ 
ing out beyond Peking. But the only 
apparatus available to Mao and Lin for a 
provincial round-up is the army. And this 
week there were further signs of the 
divisions in the army’s own ranks. Two 
military officials, both former colleagues of 
Lin’s in the central-south region, arc 
reported to have joined the list of those 
arrested: the director of the general office 
of Lin’s own ministry, Lt. General Hsiao 
Hsiang-jun^, and a deputy head* of the 
army’s political department, Lt. General 
Liang Pi-ych, 

And what about the rump of the stand¬ 
ing committee of the politburo ? One mem¬ 
ber of the ruling triumvirate seems likely to 
have been seriously antagonised by another 
important move this week. On December 
26th the People^s Daily hailed a new phase 
.of the cultural revolution, which will now 
intrude into the factories and mines. The 
prime minister, Chou En-lai, has ^en cam¬ 
paigning for months against just this, 
insisting that production must be protected 
against the incursions of young 
revolutionaries. But now Red Guards have 
been explicitly invited into the factories, 
and workers have been urged to go off to 
schools “ to exchange revolutionary 
experiences.” Chou £n-lai has shifted with 
the wind often enough before, but it is 
difficult to see how he can stick with its 
perpetrators, Mao and Lin, while they shove 
through a policy that could set China’s 
economy back another several years. 

While heads are falling hard and fast in 
Peking — another 30 “ coimtcr-revolu- 
tionarles ” are fo have" been'IfRStSd 
in the first reported swoop by state security 
organs-—China’s leaders have come up with 
three happy smokescreens. After announc¬ 
ing the world’s first total synthesis of 
crystalline insulin on December and 
a record grain crop on Wednesday, China 
on Thursday exploded its fifth nuclear 
weapon with m a^rent yield of several 
hundred kjlotons^ ^ Chmse p^tmy 
he distracted. faom their serious 

political crisis ever*-^but foi[ bow long ? 


mi 

South Africa and Rhodesia , 

Grumbling from 
th e gnomes 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

There is growing disquiet in South Africa 
at the prospect of an indefinite war of attri¬ 
tion over Rhodesia. At last it is being rea¬ 
lised that Mr Wilson really does mean to 
soldier on to the end with sanctions, and 
this is producing some grumbling among 
businessmen. Many South African firms 
have branches in Rhodesia which are suffer¬ 
ing, and some manufacturers have been 
quite badly hit by Rhodesia’s reduced 
import quotas. It is true that exports to 
Zambia have gone up and that South Africa 
has been able to seize much of the old 
British market in Rhodesia, but 8$ the 
general level of trade across the Limpopo 
declines the business gnomes of Johannes¬ 
burg are beginning Co look to the possible 
effect of this on the South African economy. 

As yet none of these rumblings has 
broken surface; South African business, 
being largely in the control of the English- 
spea&ng section, is notoriously nervous of 
politics. But they may do so soon; after 
all, early in December, Mr Vorstcr voiced 
his own appeal for a settlement on the basis 
of the six principles. More recently, on 
December 22nd, the Cape Nationalist news¬ 
paper Die Burger openly lectured Mr Smith 
on the futility of bis stand. Die Burger has 
had its doubts about Rhodesia’s utiilateral 
declaration of independence from the start ; 
now in a leading article it has advised Mr 
Smith to consider abandoning this “ empty 
shell ” and returning to the 1961 constitu¬ 
tion. In the words of the paper’s leader 
writer: 

Independence has not been gradually 
accepted internationally and the chances 
that it will be recognised by even a single 
state in the world in the present and ex¬ 
pected circumstances are negligible. Nor¬ 
mal economic relations with her become 
less defensible if she maintains that she is 
a sovereign state. The qucsiion then arises 
whether UDI has not become more a 
hindrance than a help to Rhodesia’s own 
cause. 

This article reflects subtle changes taking 
place within South Africa rather than re¬ 
vealing any real rethinking on Rhodesia. 
Since Dr verwoerd’s death in September, 
there has been a gradual relaxation of the 
political atmosphere. The old dominatioxi 
by one man, who had all the answers and 
made all the decisions, is gone. Mr Vorster 
may be no mxe of a liberal but he is a 
less powerful and formidable, personality 
and his control of the party is not so com¬ 
plete. Qmsequently the old division be¬ 
tween the firebrand northern Natiox^lists 
and the nplder men of the Cape, muted 
throughout Dr Verwoerd’s reign, has come 
more and more to the surface. 

It' is finding expression through the two 
main Afrikaans newspaper companies (the 
one^ Cape-based and the other in the Trans¬ 
vaal) which happen to be engaged in Utter 
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competition for drculation. Exchange! 
between the two have at times been vicious« 
and Rhodesia is only one of several issues 
over which the quarrel has erupted. Die 
Burger^s leader drew this bitterly sarcastic 
reply from the northern daily, Die Vadet'- 
land: '' This is a priceless example of the 
colourful variety of Christmas ideas which 
are current at this time of the year. We 
shall have to ascribe it ... to the usual 
seasonal lightheartedness.*’ 

Where does Mr Vorster sund in all this? 
The northern Nationalists ccmtrol the party, 
and Mr Vorster is chairman the Vader^ 
land group. All the same, he undoubtedly 
shares some of Die Burger*s concern about 
the Smith regime. Bmh at government 
level, and through the business com¬ 
munity, pressure on Rhodesia to retract 
is likely to mount in the new year. 


Australia and Rhodesia 


No suckers for this 
all-white ride _ 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Holt’s refusal to let himself be made 
Mr Ian Smith’s catspaw will please every¬ 
one who wants to preserve the Comm^- 
wealth as a viable body. The Smith 
proposal for an Australian-New Zealand 
commission of inquiry into public opinion 
in Rhodesia was clearly meant to strain 
relations between Australia and anti- 
colonialist members of the Commonwealth, 
and also to encourage those British sup¬ 
porters of Mr Smith’s Rhodesia who want 
to turn the issue into a simple and fatal 
one of black versus white. On December 
20th, the Australian prime minister firmly 
said no. His tone was such that Mr Smith 
is unlikely to try again. 

Mr Smith’s reasons for trying this one 
on arc fairly obvious. It must be apparent 
to him, as to other observers of Common¬ 
wealth affairs, that Mr Holt’s predecessor, 
Sir Robert Menzies, was not happy about 
the African countries’ anti-Smith crusade. 
It ran counter to his ideas of how the 
Commonwealdi should operate, and it was 
something which in other circumstances 
might conceivably be turned against Aus¬ 
tralia. Yet Sir Robert did not give the same 
support to the white Rhodesians as he had 
given to the white South Africans in 1961 
—^when he was conspicuous in rejecting the 
argument that South Africa was not fit to 
remain in the Commonwealth. He saw the 
issue as different in form and substance. 
He Slack firmly to the British line, though 
last January he refused to go to the 
Commonwealth conference in Lagos be¬ 
cause he feared that Mr Wilson might have 
to treat it as a Canossa. 

Sir Robert’s predilections apart, Mr 
Smith may haVe been influenced by know¬ 
ledge of AtiswtAia’s combination of ignor- 
and nervousness about 
file UnilIBWNations. Very few Australian 
officials and hardly any Australian poli¬ 
ticians know anything about Africa. They 
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tend to panic when the Afro-Asians throw 
their ritual fits about New Guinea in the 
Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly. Mr Smith may have thought 
the emuiiopdl odds were weighted in his 
favour. But, to its credit, the Australian 
g( vemment has ta\cn the sensible line. Mr 
Huh has shown shrewdness and moderation 
— despite the efforts of the Rliot’e^ian 
information office in Melbourne, which 
writes voluminously to the press and 
showers so-called opinion makers with its 
self-congratulatory material. It is presum¬ 
ably a policy dedslon that prevents the 
British Information Service from issuing 
replies. 

India 


Saved, at a price 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The Sikh leader Sant Csaint) Fateh Singh 
did not have to go throu^ with his threat 
to bum himself this week inside the Golden 
Temple of Amritsar, the holiest dt Sikh 
shrines. Although the terms on which 
Fateh Singh called off his plan on Tuesday 
are still not clear, it is plain that both he 
and New Delhi have had to abandon the 
rigid attitudes they were striking in order 
to arrive at a modus vivendi over Sikh de¬ 
mands for territorial additions to Punjab, 
the new state carved out for them in 
October. 

An agreement which spares India the 
horrors that might have followed Fateh 
Singh’s burning should be welcomed It 
was worth paying a price to keep the Sikh 
minority happy, not least because some of 
Fateh Singh’s lollowcrs were hoping to use 
the tragedy to push the Sikhs into a 
separatist moven\ent on the pattern of 
Nagaland. Speaking to a Sikh congiegation 
inside the Golden Temple, one leader ex¬ 
horted them to form into guerrilla bands 
after the self-burning, and to seek help from 
wherever they could get it, including Paki¬ 
stan and China, in their “just” fight 
against “ Hindu-dominated ’* New Delhi. 

Now that the crisis has been averted, tb’s 
mood will pass. But this gain has to be 
balanced a^inst the fact that the govern¬ 
ment has further undermined its eroded 
authority by appearing to act under the 
pressure dt Fateh Singh’s threats. Predict¬ 
ably, the Hindu religious men who have 
been fasting for mote than five weeks to 
urge the government to ban cov; slaughter 
have threatened to use stronger methods to 
achieve their aim. Second, the terms offered 
to ¥ateh Singh by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
apparently exceed what the Congress parry 
high command had authorised her to offer. 
A row at the top seems to lie ahead, in con¬ 
trast with the united front presented by the 
Congress leadership when it associated Mr 
Morarji Desai with the decision to stand 
firm against Fateh Singh’s threats. The 
bickering in prospect is bound to give en¬ 
couragement to cow enthusiasts and others 
to step up the pressure against a divided 
go\>emment. The central goveriment’s 
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ability to cope with disorder may receive a 
setback, n^ating the improvements 
roistered since the change of home 
ministers after the cow agitators’ assault on 
parliament in November. 

Another lesson to be drawn from this 
week’s events in Punjab is the total irrele¬ 
vance of urban politics to the countryside, 
where seven out of ten Indians live. Less 
than 48 hours from the time set for Fateh 
Singh’s burning, this correspondent sat in a 
village 40 miles from Amritsar sipping 
highly sugared tea with Sikh farmers whose 
sole concern was their crop prospects after 
a rainless spell. They could doubtless have 
been work^ up into a frenzy against their 
Hindu fellow-villagers by religious 
demagogues after the burning. But it does 
not alter the fact that whai really matters 
to their lives is not whether Punjab should 
have another slice of territory added to it 
but whether the state government could 
make more help available to them in the 
way of seed, fertilisers and crop credits. 
Unfortunately for India, these down-to- 
earth problems feature little in the politics 
dL any party. 

Pakistan 

The Ebdonians 
come back _ 

FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 
Scvcniy-fi’ur Pakistanis, at least, are look¬ 
ing forward to the new year with keen 
hope. These are the former politicians who 
were barted from political activities by the 
Fkclive Bodies Disqualification (>rdcr 
ffc’bdo; after tlic military coup in 1958. 
Even when civilian government was 
restored in 1962, politics remained for¬ 
bidden for these “ Ebdniiians,” as they arc 
known. But on January ist they will be 
able to come back. 

Of the 78 politicians who were 
" Ebdoed,” three prominent ones have 
died: Mr buhrawardy, a former prime 
minister, Mr Fazlul Haq, another influential 
East Pakistani leader, and Mr Fazlur 
Rahman, a former central minister. A 
second former prime minister, Mr Firoz 
Khan Noon, has retired and is too old for 
active politics. The Ebdonians are already 
assembling in Karachi fer a conference 
which will probably open in the ft St week 
of January. They are still keeping auict 
because the law prevents their making 
speeches or issuing political statements. 
But back room bargaining and talks are 
already under way. 

In the forefront is Miap Mumta? 
Daultana, former chief minister of Punjab, 
an influential and well-educated man who 
adds money to ability. Khan Qayyum 
Khan, a burly Pathan from Peshawar who 
was chief of the Muslim League at the time 
of the military take-over, was due in 
Karachi this week. Although bis health 
may not be up to the rough and 
tumble of politics he remaitw a key 
figure. This week has seen many com¬ 
ings and goings. The former chkf 
minister of Sind, Mr M. A. Kbuhro, 
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has been busy making contacts. Mr 
Daultana called on Miss Fatima Jinnah, who 
fought President Ayub Khan in the last 
presidential election in 1965. Bhutto^ 
the former foreign minister who fell from 
favour last summer, though still officially 
a member of President Ayub’s wing of the 
Muslim League, has been seen around 
political corridors in Karachi. Though they 
< cannot announce it officially yet, it is 
rumoured that the convention of all 
Ebdonians in the new year will consider a 
future common line of action. 

Meanwhile the president is quietly watch¬ 
ing the moves of all those whom he sent 
to oblivion for eight years. Strangely 
enough, in spite of the government’s pro- 
pagan^ agait.st the former politicians, and 
in^ spite of their genuine mistakes or 
crimes, they have not completely lost their 
glamour. Some at least have retained their 
following. Anyway, they have not been for¬ 
gotten, and this is what they will use as 
their main asset. 

The Ebdonians can be divided into three 
main groups. First are those who will most 
probably support President Ayub and his 
party unconditionally. The second group 
comprises men who will toe the government 
line provided they arc given important jobs. 
But it is the third group which is important, 
the group led by Mr Daultana and his 
friends. They are unlikely to back the 
government until it is ready to give some 
political concessions, such as direct elec¬ 
tions to the national assembly and more 
powers to the legislature: demands which 
are also put forward by many of the 
present opposition politicians. 

The big question is whether the president 
needs their support so badly that he will 
make concessions to get it. The best bet 
is that the Ebdonians will not prove strong 
enough to pose a serious threat to President 
Ayub Khan in the near future. At best they 
may add something to the voice of opposi¬ 
tion. With all their glamour, they cannot 
topple the govcr.pment of a man whose 
military bac%round has not stopped him 
developing into a skilful politician. 

Russia 

Tourists go home 

However warm the thaw between Russia 
and the West, there is at least one area 
which it has not penetrated; the treatment 
of westerners under Russia’s penal system. 
The most recent example occurred on 
December 21st when an American tourist, 
Mr Duel Ray Wortham, was sentenced to 
three years in a labour camp for changing 
about $40 on the black market and stealing 
an 18-inch-high iron bear fr(»n a Leningrad 
hotel. His companion, Mr Craddock Gil- 
mour, was fined 1,000 roubles. Mr 
Wortham’s sentence, savage by western 
standards, may seem mild to the Russians: 
he could have been sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment on the currency charge 
and three years for theft. But it does raise 
the question of whether many tourists are 
going to continue to risk falling, either 
through foolhardiness or ignorance, into the 


toils of such a rigorous legal system. 

Wider issues are raised by the Russian 
diversion of an Aerofiot plane to Prague so 
that, on October 31st, an American dtizen 
of Czedi origin, Mr Vladimir Kazan- 
Komarek, who is a travel agent in Qmi- 
bridge, l^ssachusetcs, could be taken off 
the plane by the Czech secret police and 
charged with espionage. Mr Kazan- 
Koraarek is at present awaiting trial on this 
capital charge ; he has been seen by Ameri¬ 
can officials. One consequence of his case 
may well be a disunclination on the part of 
Americans born in eastern Europe either to 
travel in communist airliners or to revisit 
the scenes of their youth. The Chmtim 
Science Monitor will presumably not be 
alone in asking whether in these circum¬ 
stances the United States ought to ratify its 
agreement with Russia for direct flights 
between New York and Moscow. 

Spain and Latin America 

Welcome back, 
conquistadores 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The links between Latin America and Spain 
are largely forged from the sentiment of a 
common heritage and language. But the 
Spanish government is pushing hard to 
make practical capital out of these senti¬ 
mental ties. It is attempting in various ways 
to take a much more active part in Latin 
America's economic development and so to 
change the present situation whereby Spain 
imports about twice as much from Latin 
America as it sells there (in the case of 
Argentina, about five times as much). 

Last year, when the Organisation of 
American States was in conference at Rio 
de Janeiro, the Spanish government made a 
general offer of $1,000 million worth of 
credit to the republics over the next ten 
years. Since then a good deal of effon has 
gone into trying to work out how this credit 
can best be used for at present the Latin 
Americans buy very little from Spain. 
Several leading Spaniards, including the 
ministers of hidustry and development, 
have been touring Latin America. 

Sr Lopez Bravo, the Spanish minister of 
industry, who made his tour last summer, 
was exploring the possibilities of direct 
exports, establishing local factories, licens¬ 
ing arrangements and other forms of 
joint enterprise. Madrid's hopes are wide- 
ranging. It believes, for instance, that Spain 
can contribute to the development of the 
metal, transport and construction industries 
and to fishery projects; it has announced 
an interest in expexting complete > steel, 
cement, hyd^ectric and textile plants, 
sugar refineries and metal-processing fac¬ 
tories. Armtina is seen as one Sf the 
most hopew markets, but contacts are 
being sought with various other countries, 
including Mexico. 

So far as direa foreign trade is con¬ 
cerned, Spain is particularly ipterested in 
selling ships. Its shipbuildbg ihdust^ has 
progressed fast; this year’s production is 
expected to be 30 per cent up on last year's, 


and Spain now holds sixth place for ton¬ 
nage under construction. Argentina, Para¬ 
guay and certain other Latin American 
coiintries are already buying ships and naval 
equipment but the Spaniards believe the 
market cquid be much expanded, in parti¬ 
cular in Aigentina. 

- Argentina’s exports to Spain have been 
growing so steadily that Argentinians look 
forward to the day when Spain will be their 
second most important customer. More¬ 
over it is an Argentine view that Spain is 
likely to be a more reliable purchaser t^n 
the European common market countries, 
whose agricultural policies Argentinians, 
and other Latin Americans, tend to sus¬ 
pect. In any case, Spain is thought to be a 
convenient base of operations for entering 
the rest of western Europe. 

Japan 

Sincerity day 

Japan’s prime minister, Mr Sato, was finally 
persuaded last weekend that the only way 
to save face all round-^his party’s, the 
opposition’s and his own especially—-was 
to call ff)r an immediate general election. 
So on Tuesday, with the opposition back 
in their seats for the day after a three-week 
boycott, he proclaimed the dissolution of 
Japan's lower house and scheduled an 
election for January 29th. 

The Liberal-Democratic government has 
been in trouble since the summer, when the 
first of a succession of cabinet ministers was 
accused of corruption. But in recent weeks 
the corruption issue has been overshadowed 
by a serious political blunder. This was 
Mr Sato’s failure to reach an amicable 
agreement with the opposition in order to 
lure them back into the Diet for an extra¬ 
ordinary budget-passing session. In a 
country where j^rliamentary democracy 
means conciliation and compr(»nise with 
the minority, the government stood con¬ 
victed of exercising a “tyranny of the 
majority.’’ But the opposition, too, was 
condenmed by the,press for being “ insin¬ 
cere ” and neglecting its parliamentary 
functions. 

Last week the opposition was still threat¬ 
ening to precipitate a graver crisis by 
ordering the mass resignation of its Diet 
members. The Socialists were encouraged 
to press their demands for a dissolution by 
the growing opposition to Mr Sato within 
his own part}. Two prominent faction 
leaders, Mr Fujiyama, who fought Mr Sato 
for the party leadership earlier this month, 
and Mr Nakasone, who heads the party’s 
“rectification group,” conducted private 
boycotts of the Diet session. Still, the 
go^rnment managed to complete the 
session's work by passing a £162 million 
supplement to the 1966 budget. 

The Diet's dissolution shoifid help every¬ 
body to get off increasingly uncomfortable 
limbs. In Japanese terms, Mr Sato auto¬ 
matically wins a certain amount of merit for 
having taken the step of calling an electicm. 
Whemer this can keep him his leadership 
will depend on the extent of his party^s 
losses at the polls. 
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American Survey 


Back to the foundations 


This is the season when philanthropic 
foundations hit the American headlines not 
because Christmas is the time for benevo¬ 
lence but because at the end of the year 
are published the annual reports not only 
of the foundations themselves but also of 
Representative Patman's continuing investi¬ 
gation of them. As the champion cf the 
small man, and particularly of the small 
businessman, he is concerned lest these 
non-profit-making institutions may be 
abusing the tax-exempt status conferred on 
them in return for the public services that 
they perform, or are supposed to perform ; 
if so, they arc increasing unjustitiably the 
burden on the ordinary tax-payer. 

Certainly foundations have proliferated 
as tax rates have gone up, and as private 
fortunes have increased, until now there arc 
some 17,000 of them in the United States 
with assets worth perhaps $17 billion; 
their annual grants add up to around $i 
billion, although even so they provide only 
about 10 per cent of the voluntary contri¬ 
butions to charity made in America each 
year. The great majority arc special pur¬ 
pose foundations, designed to help a speci¬ 
fic institution or cause (the Dr Coles Trust 
Fund for Ice Cream for the Pupils of Scotch 
Plains and Fan wood is an extreme example), 
or family or company foundations, set up 
to handle the charitable activities of an 
individual or firm. 

Mr Patman is not alone in suspecting 
that many of these arc merely convenient 
ways of avoiding taxes, of doing better by 
do^ good. The Internal Revenue Service 
has investigated a number of them, 
especially since Mr Patman began to take 
an interest in the subject, and ^ly in 1965 
the Treasury asked for legislation that 
would enable it to deal more effectively than 
it can now do with misuse of the tax- 
exemption privilege. President Johnson 
repeated the request this year but the 
necessaty Bills are stilj in committee. If 
Mr Patman really wants to remedy the 
abuses that be exposes, he night direct his 
efforts to removing diis roadblock even 
though he does not think that the 
Treasury's proposals g6 far enou^p 

Only about 200 foundations have assets 
of over $10,000,000 each and few ot ihese 
could have any serious objection to tlk 
suggested legisistion. Most of them are 
“ general purpose ” foundations, of the type 


conceived by Andrew Carnegie and John 
D. Rockefeller at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, when they turned their private 
wealth into public endowments. These 
foundations concern themselves with 
identifying problems that are, or are going 
to be, important to Americans and to the 
world at large and then with helping to 
find solutions. Their names are famous, 
their individual assets run to hundreds of 
millions of dollars: Rockefeller Foundation 
($854 millicn), Duke Endowment ($692 
million), Kellogg Foundation ($492 
million), Mott Foundation ($418 million), 
Carnegie Corporation of New York ($344 
million). But far away at the top of the 
list is the Ford Foundation, with assets of 
over $3 billion, and grants amounting to 
nearly as much since it entered the 
national philanthropic field in 1950 ; 10 per 
cent of this money has gone abroad and last 
year international programmes received 
$60 million out of a total of $340 million. 

These foundations are headed by boards 
of highly respectable and responsible 
trustees—indeed, their respectability and 
responsibility have themselves given rise 
to criticism. It is said that such trustees 
have been, or have become, afraid of getting 
out on a limb for fear that Congress might 
saw them off. Yet the justification for 
these huge foundations, free of pressure 
from either voters or shareholders, is that 
they should be able to experiment, to take 
risks that official bodies and profit-making 
corporations cannot, in attacking the prob¬ 
lems of society. 

There is no doubt that the foundations 
have been threatened with the diseases of 
bureaucracy, made worse by their unbureau- 
cratic affluence; channels to go through, 
delayed decisions, compettiion at the top, 
rules against giving grants to friends (surely 
a good arts adviser, for example, ought to 
know all the artists there are ?), too many 
people employed at too high salaries. The 
same disease has also attacked the 
recipients of grants, particularly the uni¬ 
versities, with pcL'hgps more serious con¬ 
sequences. Academic jnstitutioas may have 
a foundations expert, who concentrates on 
soliciting grants. There are individual 
si^ialista as weH, \iy^ on grants, .often 
with little to show iter them^. Fotmdations 
enable college professors to ^end their 
da}^ researching or conferring instead 


(ff teaching; institutions such as Columbia 
University have found it necessary to 
require members of their permanent staffs 
to stay at home at least one academic year 
out of three. 

All of this brings a danger that there wiQ 
be in-breeding (ff ideas, grants going round 
in circles, with the really original concept 
left out in the financial cold. Representa¬ 
tives of the best foundations try to avoid this 
by spending as much time as they can travel¬ 
ling, both at home and abroad. Indeed, 
most of these complaints about “philan- 
thropoid man ” arc well on the way to being 
out of date and there are two sides to other 
criticisms; because the Ford Foundation 
is so much the biggest and the broadest in 
its interests, most of the arguments collect 
around it. 

Thus there is much dislike of its 
insistence that its grants be matched, to a 
greater or less degree, by the recipient 
institution whenever possible ; this, it is 
said, means that the committee running an 
orchestra has to spend all its time raising 
money to qualify for its grant instead of 
improving the quality of its performances, 
which is what the grant was meant to 
achieve. To this, Ford officials reply that 
local fund-raising activities stimulate local 
interest and that the proviso forces 
recipients to appreciate that the grant will 
not go on for ever, that it is only seed com. 

Foundations do not, on the whole, under¬ 
take projects themselves ; they try fo avoid 
direct paTtici|)ation, merely promoting 
ideas and leaving the execution €0 those 
who are experienced in the field—often to 
a foreign institution. Some say that this 
is done so that the foundations will not be 
involved if things go wrong and that the 
record would be much more impressive if, 
on occasion, they themselves undertook 
practical demonstrations of how to solve a 
particular problem, a yard-stidt to show 
what could be done. But even without this 
the record is very impressive, especiidly 
since the government todt oyef nearly all 
the fields that have been pioneered by 
the foundations: control^g population^ 
improving food production in under¬ 
developed countries, trying new 'educational 
methods, subsidising the arts, flgjhting 
poverty consiriiGtivcly. 

The croundwork for the Great Society 
was laid; by the foundations and some 
thdr best men have gone to Wa^ingion to 
develop it, notably Mr John Gardner, who 
left thp Carnegie Corporation in 19^5 to 
head the Department m Health, Education 
and Welfare. As he went, he pointed out 
that newudays there arc too many people 
who warn to ad\ ise how to lead the country 
and too few who are ready to lead. 
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Obviously he is not one of the latter—-nor 
IS Mr McGeorge Bundy, eVet^ though early 
this year he resigned from President 
Johnson’s staff to head the Ford Founda¬ 
tion. His readiness to leave Washington 
sugges'ts that, like Mr Walter Lippmanh, 
who is doing the same, Mr Bundy feels that 
the capital no longer leads the country. 

The uninspiring atmosphere in Washing¬ 
ton today resembles that of the Eisenhower 
era in the nineteen-fifties, when the foun¬ 
dations in New York were fostering the 
projects that developed into the great social 
leap forward of the nineteen-sixties. That 
leap may now have been checked by lack 
of funds and by lack of enthusiasm, but 
there is little that the foundations can do 
about this. Rich as they are, their 
resources arc merely a drop compared with 
the bucket of government money that is 
required. What the foundations can do is 
prepare for the next great leap forward. 
America has caught up with them and k is 
time that they got ahead again. There is 
still plenty of room for stimulating experi¬ 
ment in the cities, in the impact of automa¬ 
tion, in meeting the Negro revolt, in bring¬ 
ing state and local governments up to date 
—and where else ? Mr Bundy, linking the 
academic and the governmental worlds and 
with a more independent mind than his 
predecessor, should have some interesting 
answers. 


No Christmas peace 



The dispatches from Hanoi of Mr Harrison 
Salisbury, which have^ been printed in the 
Nezo York Times t^ wee^ must have 
convinced the North Vietnamese that they 
acted shrewdly in deciding to admit him. 
He am he only the first of many. The 
State Department has authorised almost 50 
journalists to visit North Vietnam, a liberal 
gesture which it may be regretting. 

For one thing, Mr Salisbury reported 
that widbiamd damage to residential areas, 
includiflira|ttof Hand, had been caused 
by AmenRajjMSte; his reports have led 
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the Department of Defence to concede what 
it might, with advantage to its reputation 
for truth, have admitted long ago: that 
pilots make mistakes and that civilian casual¬ 
ties are inevitable. But the department’s 
spokesman insisted that it was partly the 
fault of the North Vietnamese for placing 
anti-aircraft missiles and stocks of petrol in 
and about centres of population. 

The civilian casualties do not appear to 
have been very heavy—a mere 89 deaths 
in one city, Namdinh, according to Mr 
Salisbury, after over fifty raids—though 
this may be due as much to evacuation of 
the town and to the efficiency of its civilian 
defence drill as to the accuracy and restraint 
of the American bombers. (It is not so 
long since President Johnson was reporting 
with pride that a raid on oil stores near 
Hanoi had caused not a single civilian 
casualty.) The other points made by Mr 
Salisbury arc, first, how quickly, under 
North Vietnamese conditions, railways and 
roads arc repaired after a bombing and how 
little supplies for the South are held up ; 
and, secondly, how little the bombs affect 
the will to fight on. 

Yet the bombing was resumed the 
moment the two-day Christmas truce ex¬ 
pired. On paper the Administration has 
given U Thant carte blanche to find a way 
of starting discussions about a cease-fire 
but in practice it does not seem to be doing 
much to make his search easier. At his 
press conference last week the Secretary 
of State made it fairly clear that there had 
been no change in the American view that 
the bombing would not cease until North 
Vietnam gave assurances of at least slacken¬ 
ing its infiltration of troops and supplies to 
the South. Mr Rusk was also at his most 
evasive alK)ut direct negotiations with the 
Vietcoflg. 

In private, American officials suggest that 
the whole ploy was primarily designed as 
a response to U Thant’s protests against 
the bombing of Hanoi; some hint that, if 
he feels so deeply about it, he should make 
a new effort to reach a settlement. Perhaps 
the brief New Year truce will bring some 
softening, but the hostile reaction of Hanoi 
and Peking to U Thant’s mission is dis¬ 
couraging. And if the war goes on can 
the President keep under control the men 
who feel that only heavier bombing will 
bring Hanoi to the conference table ? 


Wheat on the way 


That is how wheeling and dealing works. 
President Johnson may not have made any 
new friends with his manoeuvring over 
wheat shipments to India but he got his 
way. After he had refiised, in the face of 
famme, to nant India’s request for two mil¬ 
lion tons of emergency supplies of food, the 
Canadians, the Australians and finally the 
Russians offered substantial contributions of 
between 150,000 and 200,000 tbns. That 
met the first of Mr Johnson’s conditions for 
relenting. The second—that India display 
vigorous efforts to help feed hersel^was 
satisfied when a special study group and 
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another of visiting Congressmen reassured 
the President that what others were saying 
was true; India’s ciffott to increase agri¬ 
cultural production is genuine. 

So the wheat is to be sent. There will 
be 900,000 tons of food grains dispatched by 
February, provided that ships are available. 
Pakistan, furthermore, is to get 500,000 tons 
in the immediate future. The moral of the 
exercise was hammered home by Mr 
Freeman, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He asked that the rest of the world 
match with equal amounts the food 
that America sends to India ; under the 
imbalance of 1966 the United States 
shipped about eight million tons of grain 
there and the rest of the world sent only 
three million tons. The Secretary reiterated 
the news that American agricultural sur¬ 
pluses are by and large exhausted. More¬ 
over, American food production in 1966 
fell three per cent below the high level of 
1965. The 400 million bushels of wheat 
expected to be on hand by next June can¬ 
not be considered a surplus ; this is less than 
the quantity of reserves that are needed for 
emergencies at home. 

The whole episode has left a somewhat 
unpleasant taste. Many people in Washing¬ 
ton feel that India should noi have been 
made 10 squirm, even for her ultimate good. 
They say that the Food for Peace pro¬ 
gramme is foundering, torn between the 
Departments of Agriculture and State. 
The programme’s co-ordinator, Mr Richard 
Reuter, has resigned, saying that if the war 
on hunger is to succeed, there must be a 
strong leader in command of it. But the 
task of keeping American farm and foreign 
policies in step is not easy. Already some 
farmers have refused to plant all of the 
extra acreage allowed them by the federal 
government. They fear that increased pro¬ 
duction will inevitably depress the prices 
paid to them, even if it does provide sur¬ 
pluses to feed the world’s hungry. 


Most American 
state _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
HONOLULU 

Nationally, Hawaii is barely on the political 
map. Its recent admission as a state (in 
1959) means that none of its two Represen¬ 
tatives (Democrats both) or its two Senators 
(a Democrat and a Republican) bas served 
in Conpress long enough to have achieved 
a positfon of power. Moreover, the fact 
that it is 2,400 miles from the West Coast 
of the main United States and over 5,000 
from Washinpton, DC, makes contact and 
participation m national issues and national 
party politics somewhat tenuous, even 
though today almost all Hawaiians are 
dwellers. State rather than national politics 
predominate. 

In the November elections approximately 
200,000 Hawaiians or about 70 per cent of 
the eligible voters—^probably a national 
record—turned out to re-elect the Demo- 
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Grade Governor! Mr John Bums. With 
change and growth accelerating $o rapidly 
in the islands^ politics have become the way 
to take pan in^ if not quite to control, the 
frequent evolutions of the past twenty 
years. Since 1959, for example, 
population has jumped from around 
600,000 to about 800,000. But the drift 
to the cities has emptied the outer islands 
(there are 122 in all, only eleven of them 
inhabited) so that todAj more than 8o per 
cent of the islanders live on Oahu in or 
near Honolulu, compared with only 45 per 
cent in 1930. 

It was the war, the benefits of education 
ushered in with th^ ex-servicemen's (GI) 
Bill and the advent pf modern tedmology 
that changed fhe contours o{ life in Hawah. 
The same can bp said, of course, for any 
one of the Mty states. But the degree cf 
change in the Hawai^ islands has been 
monumental. Until the war agaiqst Japan, 
the islands were run by Caucasians (white 
people of European stock) in an almost 
feudal fashion. Profits were high, the 
status quo was carefully maintained and, 
regardless of whether the political com¬ 
missioner dispatched as governing officer 
from Washington was a Democrat or a 
Republican, he quickly established a close 
alliance with the Big Five, that i&, with 
the Republican business interests which 
controlled the islands. 

After the war, all that changed. The 


tourists and the soldiers formerly stationed 
in the islands who decided to come back 
permanently began to alter the character of 
the white population. New technology 
brought in new industry and with it new 
busmessmen and a lively trade union, the 
independent International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, the young Japanese-American 
Hawaiians who had fought in Europe and 
had then gone on to university began to 
take an interest in politics when they 
returned. This was a break with the tradi¬ 
tion established by their elders. Ignored 
by the Republicans, these ex-servicemen 
joined the new, young Democratic party 
led by Mr Burns. 

In the late nineteen-forties he created 
a coaUdon of workers, newcomers and 
Japanese-Americans that has today given 
the Democrats polidcal control, ^ey 
dominate the State L^islature and in 
November they elected Democradc chair¬ 
men for all the counties in Hawaii. They 
achieved this in spite of a redistribution of 
seats ordssed by the courts, which had been 
expected to restore more power to the 
Republicans. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats in Hawaii 
have some trying days ahead of them. For 
one thing, in spite of the party’s other suc¬ 
cesses in the election, Governor Burns was 
only re-elected by a narrow margin of 
4,700 voces. Moreover, his Lieutenant 


Governor, Mr Thomas Gill, is perhaps his 
most ardculate cridc within the party and 
is certainly his chief rival for power. 

The conflict between the two Democradc 
faaions in Hawaii is not unlike other dvil 
wars which the Democrats are fighting on 
the mainland. Typicall]^, it is the reformers 
against the machine poliddans or the new, 
young professional men against the old party 
bosses. Hawaii's Democrats are not old 
enough to have a history of machine rule 
but the pattern is the same. Mr GsU and 
his tdormers object to the party^s dose des 
with the ILWU, which has become a con¬ 
servative trade union, mainly concerned 
with serving its own interests. 

Furthermore, the younger men resent the 
stress which the Governor {daces on ethnic 
politics, particularly among the Japatiese- 
Americans, who make up 30 per of the 
islands' people. Mr Burns’s cridcs see the 
party as a closed affair, run and managed 
by leaders who simply want the party faith¬ 
ful to ‘‘get out the vote.” Finally, thef»c 
is a split over land policy. Mr Gill wants 
to break up the large estates, if necessary 
by forced sales (though at a profit tp the 
owners). Governor Burns opt^ses thia 

Like the reformers in the party on the 
mainland, Mr Gill tends to draw his sup¬ 
port from professional and intellectual 
groups. He is a lawyer by^ training 
(Governor Burns was a police chief) and a 
liberal by persuasion. He is now trying to 


Explosions to 
order 

Driven underground by the ban on tesdng 
nuclear bombs in the atmosphere, the 
Atomic Energy Commission sdll has 
plenty of explosions to carry out. Last 
week it set off the largest underground 
blast ever tested in Nevada—sending 
shudders through" Las Vegas, 100 miles 
away, with a device 50 times more power¬ 
ful than the Hiroshima bomb. Earlier 
this month, working at the other end of 
its scale, the AEC muffled the shock waves 
of a small atomic detonation in a deep 
cave in Mississippi successfully enough 
to make them hardly detectable. The 
Mississippi test was related to political 
attempts to overcome obstacles to a treaty 
banning nuclear tests underground. That 
in Nevada was frankly admitted to be 
** weapons related.” But the commission 
has yet teother motive for exploding 
bombs underground—helping the Ameri¬ 
can oil industry. 

The first commercial e^mlosion to be 
undertaken by the ABC has been 
scheduled for next summer. American 
petroleum companies have long been 
hoping that nuclear blasu might provide 
a means of tapping oil and gas reserves 
which lie trapped deep in rock and which 
cannot he ei^loited economically by any 
conventional methods. For its part, the 
AEG has been searching, since 1957, for 
some peaceful and jpractical tasks to be 
included in Its Froject plowshare pro¬ 
gramme. There has been speculation 
about blasting a new Panama Canal or a 
new harbour for Alaska, but nothing really 


feasible commercially has been in the 
works until now. But suddenly there is 
a queue of companies wanting explosions 
if Congress can be induced to agree. 

The first of the new tests, lor which 
money is already available, will take place 
in late spring or early summer 4.000 feet 
beneath the Pictured Cliffs, a sandstone 
formation in the north-west corner of 
New Mexico. The El Paso Natural Gas 
Company is attracted by the lure of as 
much as 720 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas locked under the Rocky Mountains. 
It wants to see if a nuclear detonation 
would shatter the rock and unblock the 
pockets of gas so that it could be recovered 
swiftly and easily. 

Project Gasbuggy, as it is to be called, 
will cost about $4.7 million, of which El 
Paso will contribute about one-third and 
the AEC the rest. If Gasbuggy succeeds 
the AEC will be encouraged to push on 
with two similar experiments in Colorado. 
The first, labelled Project Dragon Trail, 
is proposed by the Continental Oil Com¬ 
pany and the second, which would be 
more extensive, involving two 50-kiloton 
devices, is Project Rulison, planned by the 
Austral Oil Company. Both would be 
undertaken in co-operation with the CER 
Gednuclear Corporation, which has been 
organised to provide a full range of con¬ 
sultant services for commercial nuclear 
detonations j Austral alone can foresee its 
need lor about fifty explosions if tests in 
the next two years show that the hopes 
placed on nuclear mining are technically 
and economically sound. 

If they are, ffien the same methods 
should succeed in exploiting deposits of 
shale oil, a solid petroleum'^lUce substance^ 
Already 24 major petrolenm epmpanies 
have joined wiffl CER and the federal gov¬ 


ernment in a study of ways of extracting 
oil from shale with nuclear assistance. If 
the reserves of trapped gas look vast— 
about 1.3 times the total known recover¬ 
able natural gas in the United States— 
those of shale oil are astronomical, about 
two uillion barrels, five times the world’s 
known reserves of oil. While the technical 
problems are sticky, they do not appear 
insuperable. The hope is that a nudear 
explosion would not only break but burn 
some of the oil-bearing rock; this would 
Liquefy the rest of the oil so that it drained 
to the bottom of the fracture cavity or 
“ chimney ” where it could be reached by 
tubes connected to pumps at the surface. 
It is not known how much of the oU 
would be burned in the process, but 
scientists feel that 60 or 70 per cent of a 
deposit may be recoverable. Similarly 
they hope that the main technical problem 
posed bv the experiments with natural gas 
—will it be radioactivcly contaminated?— 
can be solved without much trouble. 
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broadoi his base by building up a following 
among the members of trade unions which, 
unlike the ILWU, are affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labour and Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organisations, as well as 
among the agricultural workers in rursd 
areas. But to gain control of the party he 
needs to win over the younger members of 
the Japanese-American community, who 
share his dislike of ethnic voting. 

Racial antagonism is worn out in Hawaii’s 
political arena. With the social, cultural 
and marital intermingling that goes on, even 
the part played by racial consciousness, to 
impart a sense of security, may also be on 
its way out. For in Hawaii, with its new¬ 
ness, its dplight in change, its belief in itself, 
the American dream is still fresh and rela¬ 
tively untarnished. What other state can 
make that claim ? 


Death at t he wheel 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 

Applicants for driving licenses in California 
now agree tacitly that the police have the 
right to test their breath, blood and urine, 
should they be suspected of driving while 
under the influence of drink. Anyone who 
objects simply does not get a licence, under 
a law passed last spring in an effort to cut 
down on fatal accidents in the state. With 
more cars and more drivers than any other 
state in America, California takes the prob¬ 
lem of drunken car driving specially 
seriously. But the rest of the country is 
concerned as well. According to the 
National Safety Council more than half of 
all fatal road accidents in the United States 
involve drinking. 

However, both jn California and 
nationally, drink as a killcr in-the-car 
appears to have a formidable ally-drugs, 
even such ** harmless ” medicines as tran¬ 
quillisers and anti-histamines. So prevalent 
is the taking of pills by American drivers 
that the influential Medical Letter recently 
warned doctors that ‘'the wide range of 
drugs that can impair driving ability is 
sometimes overlooked by physicians and 
that they should be more circumspect in 
prescribing sedatives, tranquillisers and 
^'MIMiilnts for anxiety-ridden Ameripans, 
Jiik^all of whom drive cats—one reason 
J^^H'they arc anxiety-ridden. California 
^^irdady has on its books strict laws against 
’"^Mriving uiider the influence of drugs, even 
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including codeine and some types cold 
pills. These prohibitions were strengthened 
recently by stiff penalties for the unauthor¬ 
ised use of the hallucinatory LSD. 

Meanwhile the state is facing another 
hazard of the highway which no authority 
has tackled so far: the driver in bad health. 
A survey by the California Highway Patrol 
turned up the disturbing news that after 
intoxication, rhe second most frequent cause 
of deadi at the wheel is a “natural” erne, 
usually a heart attack. Ph^ical Collapse 
may prove the most difficult hazard to con¬ 
trol. Lacking alternative forms of transport 
or employment, man^ Californians are 
forced to continue driving cars and lorries 
even when it would be better for ffiem- 
selves and for other motorists if they ceased 
to do so. Typical examples cited by the 
Highway Patrol were those of two lorry 
drivers who died at the wheel; one had 
acute diabetes, the other alwa3rs carried a 
bottle of oxygen in his cab. 


Less Great Society 


Until the President reveals his plans and his 
Budget for the new year, the struggle over 
the future of the Great Society will go on 
in the dark. On one side are those who are 
indignant at the cuts already made in the 
poverty programme by Congress, particu¬ 
larly in the community action projects 
which endeavour to involve poor communi¬ 
ties and poor people in the plans for their 
salvation; these groups arc sceptical of the 
President’s promise that the poor will not 
suffer in the economies being made to 
finance the war in Vietnam. 

On the other side are many Republicans 
and conservative Democrats who argue that 
with the mounting costs of the war in Viet¬ 
nam America caimot afford, at this time, to 
spend more on its problems at home. By 
and large, these are the men who are sharp¬ 
ening their knives for an assault on the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Its head, 
Mr Sargent Shriver, insists that it has noth¬ 
ing to fear, but this is taken to be whistling 
in the dark. 

Criticism of the Great Society pro¬ 
grammes is not confined to conservatives. 
A number of liberal Congressmen find that 
the encouragement given by OEO to the 
poor to organise tends to undermine party 
authority and civic control in their home 
bases. And even Senators like Mr AJ^ansfidd 
and Mr Ribicoff and men with»progressive 
credentials, such as Mr Daniel Moynihan, 
are convinced that too many unco-ordinated 
programmes have been authorised and that 
time is needed for evaluation, for consoli¬ 
dation and for better administration before 
there is any new leap forward. Such argu¬ 
ments fit in neatly with the new temper^ of 
Congress and with the political advice wluch 
the President is said to be receiving: that 
the next year or two should be spent in 
implementing and tightening the legida- 
tion already adopted, with bold new pro¬ 
posals held back for dfe dection intf 948 ; 

Meanwhile, if there is ont theme which 
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has emerged, both from the hearings held 
by Senator Ribicoff on the problems S dries 
and firom outside groups, such as ffie United 
States Chamber of Commerce, it is that the 
challenge of the poverty in the slums will 
never ^ met without engaging the energy 
and resources of private enterprise. A cor¬ 
respondent in Washington, DC, reports 
beUw ): 

The most widely discussed—though stiD 
semi-secret—proposal comes from thc^ 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment, which recently advised the Pre¬ 
sident to create an Urban Devdopment 
Corporation' to be modelled in some degree 
on ffie independent Communicaribns Satel¬ 
lite (^rporarion. This so-called “ Comsat 
for housing ’’ would be run by a board of 
directors &awn from business, the trade 
tmions, civil rights groups and the govern¬ 
ment ; it would attempt, with a great ex¬ 
tension of government aid, to lute private 
interests into the rehabilitation or building 
of 5 million houses and fiats during the next 
decade. 

Early this month Senator Robert Kennedy 
unveiled his own plan for rehabilitating 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, the huge ghetto in 
Brooklyn where nearly 400,000 Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans live. Two corporations have 
been created. One is to be directed by 
community leaders and would carry out the 
desires of the residents in drafting plans for 
housing, shops and commercial and indus¬ 
trial development. The other, for which 
Mr Kennedy has secured a galaxy of top 
business talent, is to provide expert man¬ 
agement and attract resources for the pro¬ 
jects. Senator Kennedy got many of his 
ideas from Columbus, Ohio, where a 
Lutheran minister persuaded his middle- 
class congregation to join with radicals from 
Negro rights groups in establishing a neigh¬ 
bourhood organisation which has been suc¬ 
cessful in engaging poor Negroes in the task 
of rebuilding their slum community. 

Senator Kennedy is not alone in attempt¬ 
ing to harness the profit motive to the 
aspirations of the pour. Some corporations 
have themselves been experimenting with 
rehabilitation on a small scale, largely to 
demonstrate the uses of the materials which 
they produce and new methods of cutting 
costs, by large-scale prefabricatlon of the 
components of housing. But the obstacles 
in the way of making dum clearance attrac¬ 
tive to business are immense. Innovation 
(and the idea that slum-dwellers should 
themselves help to rebuild their communi¬ 
ties) are opposed by the building trade 
unions. - The housing industry is too frag¬ 
mented to command 5ic resources necessary 
to introduce new building methods and is 
deeply suspicious both of govenment inter¬ 
vention and of the big industrial corpora- 
rions, which have , shown a new interest in 
the building field. Outmoded building 
c^es hinder a fresh approadi. And to 
make ideas like those of Senator Kennedy 
work, there will need to be injpentiyes pn a 
larger scale from both local authori¬ 
ties and the ferieral government: tax con¬ 
cessions, low interest rates and readiness to 
buy up either mortgages or the new and 
rehabilitated properaes themsdves. 




banking 


services 




Venice Danieli, Europa 

Florence Excelsior itaite, Grand 

Rome Excelsior, Le Grand 

Naples Excelsior 

Milan Principe 8- Savoia, Palace 

Turin Excelsior Grand Principi di Piemonte 

Genoa Colombia Excelsior (S.T.A.I.) 

For information and reservations 
apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or 
ttalian Grand Hotels Company 
Offices aIsP at: 

125, Park Avenue, New York 
^ iUlsaittrasse, Frankfurt A/M. 

P.O. Box 80, Tokyo. 
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EHmSTMAS BOOKS 2 


MALTHUS REVIVCD7 

Pint Essay on Populadon, 1798: A Reprint in Facsim3e 

By Thomas Robert Malthus. 

AfocmtRim, 432 pages. 308. 


The first edition of the Essay on Population 
has some claim to be the most influential 
bodt, excepting Marx on Capital, to be 
written in the last two hundred years. It 
left its mark on the evolution of the English 
poor law and moulded men's presupposi^ 
dons about social policy for over a century. 
It strewed the seed which reached harvest 
in the ideas of Darwin and Gallon on 
natural selection and on heredity. Above 
aU it changed men’s notions about popu¬ 
lation, devKcd the vocabulary of prevenUve 
and positive checks in which the subject 
18 still discussed and left an image of im¬ 
perious and relentless pressure upon re¬ 
sources that has periodically returned to 
haunt mankind. It continues to give publi¬ 
cists a text and a theme. 

It is odd that the effects of this book 
should have been so far-reaching and long- 
lasting. For it is very slight; the core 
of its doctrine on population is contained 
in the first two chapters, and much of the 
remainder of the book is devoted to a 
tedious refutation of some of William God¬ 
win’s more absurd and improbable conjec¬ 
tures about, for example, the extinction of 
the passion between the sexes. A good 
deal of the argument is loose and incon¬ 
sistent. And the book abounds with pre¬ 
dictions which events proceeded to ridicule: 
for instance, the expectation that real wages 
in the United States would fall. If despite 
all its evident faults the book captured the 
mind of a generation it was because it had 
a central vision, a single co-ordinating idea. 
Population, when unchecked, increases in 
a geometric ratio. Subsistence increases 
only in an arithmetical ratio. Therefore 
population is checked, and tl^ checks 
involve vice or misery. The idea is simple, 
but it is advanced with passionate dogma¬ 
tism and apocalyptic fervour: 

The vices of mankind are active and able 
ministers of depopulation. They are the pre¬ 
cursors m the great army of destruction. . . • 
Should they fail in this war of extermination 
sickly seasons, epidemics, pestilence and 
plague, advance in terriAc array, and sweep 
off their thousands and ten thousands. Should 


the world. 

|j' This great law of necessity was an insur- 
mamcable obstacle to human improve¬ 
ment, not a xemote obstacle but imminent 


and immediate, and one that would exist 
for ever. “From the inevitable laws of 
our nature, some human beings must suffer 
from want, the unhappy persons who in 
the great lottery of life have drawn a 
blank.” There was no escape from the 
ratios. Production of manufactures to ex¬ 
change for food imports held out no serious 
hope. Deferment of marriage ? Malthus 
observed that this was practised and was, 
indeed, one reason why European popula¬ 
tion growth was slow. But it was no 
remedy, declared this bachelor of thirty- 
one, bccau.se It involved misery or vice 
(“ vicious customs with respect to 
women ”). And if, against all expectation, 
population were to be kept within the limits 
of subsistence, this would frustrate the in¬ 
tentions of Providence, which had ordained 
the law of population in order to rouse men 
to constant exertion to avoid evil and pur¬ 
sue good. Malthus seems eager to match 
Godwin’s extreme optimism with a 
pessimism equally extreme. 

There is something a little comical about 
the exuberant self-confidence with which 
the author pursued his relentless path from 
unreal premises to impossible conclusions ; 
and It is difficult to avoid speculating about 
the sources of the fervour with which he 
went around blocking every avenue of 
escape from the dilemma he had created. 
But the general effect is undeniably power¬ 
ful. In the massive later editions of the 
essay the argument, softened and compli¬ 
cated, was submerged under a weight of 
historical and statistical detail. In this first 
edition k shines out unencumbered and 
insistent. 

The essay is a landmark in 
intellectual history and for dds reason glone 
the Royal Economic Society deserves gratis 
tude for making available a^in, with a biM 
introduction by Professexr E. A. G, Robin¬ 
son, the reprint it originally publis^d in 
1926, Is the essay also a tract for the times ? 
In immedate forecasts Malthus was 
dearly wrong. Rut was his error merely one 
of tuning? 'nere are parts of the essay that 
will seem more than illustrations of the 
history of economic thought to anyone who 
reads tluon in India, In the last resort it is 
the recurring fear tl|at the Ma^usian devil 
hitt again Imn let loose which fives the 
essay a oontemponmr ndevaooe mkd to 
other classics. 


BRITAIN UNDER PRESSURE 

The Troubled Giant: Britain Among 
the Great Powers, 1916-1939 

By F, S. Northedge. 

BelL 668 pages. 84s. 

Dr F. S. iMorthedge does not daim to have 
written an eithaustive account of British 
foreign rdadons from 1916 to 1939. He 
has concentnued on British relations with 
" the family of Great Powers,” as he puts 
it, and this alone has led huh to write over 
600 pifes. A fitnt deal at material is 

S ckM mto thb and one has to eqihpliment 
B aodier m hb namtive as he 
carves |kis •my energetically through the 
mass of deinil with which he has cp contend. 
Not only w^l many people find (his book 
useful; (here win also be many who will 
find it of absorbing interest. 

Attention will naturally centre upon those 
passages, especially in the condusion, 
where the author stands aside from his 
material in order to comment and to 
generalise. One could wish that he had 
done this more frequently. For example, 
his remarks about Neville Chamberlain tend 
only to confirm views that have often been 
expressed. It is a pity that he did not 
choose to comment in general terms about 
certain of the other statesmen with whom 
he is concerned. It is a pity too that the 
generalisations do not always arise naturally 
irom the narrative. Possibly Germany was 
immeasurably stronger than all the other 
European countries, but were British states¬ 
men conscious of this? How did tihey see 
the relative distribution of world power, or 
did they think at all in these terms? This 
does not emerge from the main body of the 
text. 

It is striking to see the imf^rtant role 
that is played, during this period, by the 
half-brothers, Austen and Neville Ghamber- 
lain. And one of the criticisms that can be 
levelled at Dr Northedge is that his treat¬ 
ment of both of them is inadequate. He 
does not appear to have consulted Austen 
Chamberlain’s private papers. Had he done 
so it is unlikely d^t he would have 
stressed AUsten Chamberlain’s hostility to 
French pdicy. Whilst anxious to reduce 
French commitments in eastern Europe, he 
was all the more anxious to reassure the 
French and to give them a sense of security. 
This preoccupation earned him tiie hos¬ 
tility m many members of the cabinet, and 
in particular it Um into Conflict 

with L. S. Amecy And with t|e 

fc minis1et8, fr is rigfuScant mn 
OMmbCtMn'a elder' ton wfs 
mepared to insist on Britain’s role in 
Europe, in spite of Dominion reservations. 
This was not the case with the younaer 
son, and k is curious that Dr Northedge 
should not have examined the extent to 
which the “imperialists” were influen^ 
among the appeasers, or the possible im¬ 
portance of wc Dominions in detemrining 
the policies that led to Munich. (One 
notices that Dr Northedge doeMiot list die 
writing of his coUoigtie Df watt in his 

*** TowSS^extent were Rritish statesmen 
free to adopt die policy that they wanted? 
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Dr Northedge writes shrewdly Rbout the 
lack of real freedom in 1914, but he seems 
to lose sight of this problem when con¬ 
sidering the later years of his period. Pos¬ 
sibly he might have considered in greater 
detail the British anxieties of January and 
February 1939, and their implications. But 
this would have been speculation, and 
clearly Dr Northedge did not wish to write 
a speculative book. He wished to examine 
the foreign relations and policies of a Britain 
under pressure, unsure about its resources 
and uncertain about its commitments. ,He 
has responded to the challenge of this diffi¬ 
cult subject by writing a sensible and 
informative book. 

ATHENS OF THE NORTH 

The Making of Classical EdinburghL 
1750-1840 

By A. J. Youngson. 

Edinburgh University Press^ 353 pages, 
illustrated. 63s. 

Like everything else in Scotland, present- 
day Edinburgh is a product of the Union, 
which furnished a means of enrichment to 
the Scots, robbed Edinburgh of her old 
functions and exposed her to the competi¬ 
tion of London. Economically, Scotland 
lay dormant for half a century after the 
Union ; there were exceptions, but Edin¬ 
burgh was not one of them. Then every¬ 
thing started at once and Edinburgh, though 
no great commercial or industrial city, 
shared in the sudden upsurge of energy that 
transformed the country. The grand 
originator of the city’s expansion was 
George Drummond, a man of energy and 
public spirit, who was again and again 
Lord Provost. He and his friends put out 
Proposals in 1752, showing chat Edinburgh 
must expand or die, and that if it expanded 
with sufficient energy, it could become a 
great centre of culture and make money too. 
All of this duly happened over the next 
century. The first step was the creation 
of the New To^, which under 
Drummond’s leadership was s^nsored by 
one of the least reformed mimicipalities in 
the country—corrupt, inefficient and ulti¬ 
mately bankrupt. Perhaps a Drummond 
can do more with such a council than with 
a stronger one. This set the pattern, and 
landlord after landlord developed accord¬ 
ing to strict plans, often in effective co¬ 
operation with their neighbours. 

Professor Youngson carries the story fairly 
fully down to 1830, and more briefly 
thereafter, when the style was changing. He 
writes extremely well, and the book is most 
attractive: it is lavishly illustrated, partly 
with reproductions of old prints, drawings 
and maps, and partly by a series of over 
80 splendid photographs by Mr Edwin 
Smith, which tie in closely with the text. 
Nevertheless, it is not perfect. Jt has no 
modern or ad hoc maps at all, and some of 
the complicated events are difficult to follow 
through (dd maps not necessarily of the 
right date. Much depended on the 
boundaries of the city, but we are nevd: tdd 
precisely what they were at different datest 
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North Bridge and the back of the High Street^ 
about 1800. 


The vital drainage of the North Loch 
remains slightly obscure. The book is 
necessarily divided in space as well as time, 
which is confusing as one goes backwards 
and forwards: a synoptic table of events 
would help. But one cannot ask Professor 
Youngson to do everything ; he has done a 
hero’s work already. 

There will doubtless be a spate of theses 
following up points for research which stick 
out from his book. Can one get closer to 
the finances of the business than he does ? 
What was the role of the Writers to the 
Signet ? It was clearly great and seems 
to puzzle him—yet he never mentions the 
fact that they tended to be doers to men 
of wealth. What was the role of the banks? 
Professor Youngson gives many figures of 
bank loans, but in one passage he seems 
to exaggerate the amount outstanding at 
any one time in respect oi a major project. 
It would be interesting to know if the 
history of the development could be illus¬ 
trated from the records of any of the banks. 

Two things stand out: ffist, the extra¬ 
ordinary efficiency, for the purposes of 
planned development, of the system of 
feuing, which enables the owner to dispose 
of his land subject to permanent servitudes; 
second, the interest of the whole story as 
an example of suburban prosperity and, in 
the Old Town, of urban blight, with the 
consequence, new to Edinburgh, of the geo¬ 
graphical separation of rich and poor. 

ENGAGING 

Engaged and Disengaged 

By Douglas Bush. 

Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 259 pages. 36s. 

Here we have a variation on the conven¬ 
tional festschrift. His colleagues at Harvard 
have sponsored this handsomely produced 
volume “in celebration of the illustrious 
career ” of Professor Douglas Bush. But the 
essays, articles and speeches reprinted in it 
were all composed by the man whom the 
publication honours. So much the better, 
for he has a most attractive manner, entirely 
free from pomposity and captiousness, and 
he has interesting things to say. 

Students of Ei^lish Renaissance literature 
on both sides of me Atlantic have {oxy 
mu^ indebted to Doi^ tiiey^ 

togeth^ wm readers moK .^era|ly m- 
tea?ested ip literature as a civilisuig inflioenicev 
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can meet him ia discursive mood. However 
one is meant to construe the title—prespni- 
ably it refers to complementary aspects of' 
its author’s critical temper—-the book can 
certainly be described as “ engaging.” Some 
of the articles are designedly lightweight and 
amusing ; others, parucukrly those concern¬ 
ing the deeper implications of our science- 
based education, are serious in the most 
heartfelt way; a few deal with literary 
topics, and some are commemorative. Even 
senior dons in this country are rarely 
remarkable for mellow charm, a quality 
which Professor Bush possesses in abuncf- 
ance. This, like some of his quite defiantly- 
held attitudes, gives him an old-fashioned 
air ■ but to underestimate the worth of his 
samty would be a very foolish mistake. 


THE AGE OF KINGS 

Bosworth Field and the Wars of the 
Roses 

By A. L. Rowse. 

Macmillan. 327 pages. 45s. 

Dr Rowse has moved on to unfamiliar 
ground. He has left the safety of Eliza¬ 
bethan England, on which he is an expert, 
for the quagmire of the fifteenth cemury. 
His latest book begins with the accession of 
Richard II in 1377 and ends with the period 
immediately after the Battle of Bosworth 
in 1485, where Henry VII, the first of the 
Tudor kings, defeated and ^lled the Yorkist 
Richard III. Dr Rowse thus covers the 
exact period of Shakespeare’s historical play 
cycle, and because he concentrates entirely 
on the political struggle for power, has 
account reads like a prose counterpart to 
the television adaptation of Shakespeare— 
“The Age of Kings.” This is perfectly 
justifiable: the purpose of the book is not 
to present the latest minutiae of historical 
research to scholars, but to entertab and 
interest the reading public both here and in 
America. In this Dr Rowse suoceeds-Hit 
the cost of some heightening of the drama, 
a scattering of rhetorical questions, and a 
certain amount of simplification; his 
account will be a godsend to the tired 
businessman in search of a little general 
knowledge of English history. 

What mars the boc^ is evidence oi hasty 
writing. Phrases and ideas are repeated so 
often chat they become irritating and lose 
their impact; Richard II is ‘"neurotic,” 
“ fantaisiste,” “ indulging in fantasy ” ; 
and characters are summarily dismissed as 
“horrid” o* “dreadful”; Thomas of 
Woodstock, Humphrey of Gloucester, Sir 
James Tyrrell, all get this treatment. These 
are perhaps minor points. More important 
is the criticism that Dr Rowse’s personal 
prejudices against certain opinions and 
individuals are made too obvious. The 
view that the significance of Bosworth has 
been overrated may not be held by Dr 
Rowse, but it is perfectly tenable historic¬ 
ally. Richard IlTs responsibility for the 
murder of the Princes in the Tower, wlule 
overwhelmingly prqbable, is impossible to 
prove othe: th^ by dreumstitptud 
evidence; to dismiss all those who dunk 
Richard innocent as “ cct^kp^ ,.. people 
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who do not qualify to hold an opinion much 
Im express one,'* seems a little tftigenerous. 
Bven Stubbs had some doubts. 

The most valuable part of the whole 
book is a section at the end called *'The 
Mirror of Literature.” This includes not 
only familiar quotations from Shakespeare 
but also a number from unusual and little 
known sources, and a useful analysis of the 
contemporary or near contemporary 
chronicle accounts. Of all these the ballads 
arc the most vivid, as can be deduced from 
the following unflattering description of 
Henry VII from the anonymous “ Song of 
the lidy Bessy ”... 

“A wart he hath,” the porter said. 

” A little also above the chin. 

His face is white, his wart is red, 

No more than the head of a siniOl pin.” 

For a short rime this section lifts the book 
into a new dimension. It is a pity that the 
same quality is not apparent throughout, 
and that at times it sinks to something 
perilously close to historical jounialism. 

THE ANGLO-IRISH TRADITION 

W. B. Yeats and Georgian Ireland 

By Donald T. Torchiana. 

Northwestern University Press, London; 
Oxford Urdversity Press, 394 pages. 65s. 

There has been something of a slump lately 
in Joyce shares (though the recent publica¬ 
tion ct new biographical data may lead to a 
resurgence of interest), but there is no hint 
yet of even a minor recession within the 
mighty Yeats industry. Interest in liis work 
has grown steadily since his death, and what 
is really surprising is that even after the cen¬ 
tenary year brought books on Yeats well 
into the hundreds, it is still possible to find 
new fields to commentate on and explore. 
As in Joyce's case, much of this work is 
being done by American scholars, and if it 
is fashionable to smile patronisingly at the 
energy with which they study the manu¬ 
scripts, interview the surviving witnesses,- 
and seek out obscure periodicals from 
Ireland's great period, posterity will be in 
their debt. 

Towards the end of his life, Yeats became 
intensely interested in the Anglo-Irish 
tradition he had turned away from in his 
youth. In 1934 he wrote; “I read Swift 
for months together, Burke and Berkeley 
less often but always with excitement, 
while Goldsmith lures and waits.” Of these 
four writers, Goldsmith is the most 
shadowy. TTiic other three exercised a 
powerful influence on the poet’s thought 
and work. Professor Torchiana suggests 
that Yeats was drawn to the eighteenth 
century by the needs of the new state when 
Ireland achieved its independence after 
1921. Yeats was made a Free State Senator 
by Cosgravc and the problem immediately 
was how to reconcile liberty with 
ord® ■ Yeats believed that “ public order 

S long persist without the rule of edu^ 
ad able men,” He thought such men 
|loi 5 cst to power in the days of 
^ Burke, and the attempt to find 


modem counterparts was to lead the poet 
into stnmge b3^ays. Kevin O'Higgins, 
Imland'a &$t minister fbr internal affairs, 
seemed cast for the fde, but he was 
ai^ssinated in 1927. For a while Yeats 
ftrted with fascism, and this book has 
material on his relations with the Irish Blue 
Shirt movement not available elsewhere. 

As a commentator Professor Torchiana 
is excellent. Where he is partisan, one may 
sometimes disagree. Yeats's great senate 
speech on divorce was not, as he suggests, 
a defence of liberty, but of licence—its 
flaunting references 10 the bastards of 
revered Irish patriots are the corollary of 
the “ lust and rage ” theme in the later 
poems. And while the Anglo-Irish tradi¬ 
tion is forceful in the poet's final work, it 
is questionable if it is dominant. The line 
<jf thought represented by Vico, Nietzsche, 
Spengler is equally strong. But this book is 
an able contribution to the critical canon. 

OVERSHADOWED 

The Happy Warrior 

By Ian B. M. Hamilton. 

Cassell 487 pages. 50s. 

This biography of Sir Ian Hamilton is filial 
in intent and concent, if such an adjective 
can legitimately be used about a n^hew 
writing of his uncle. It is conservative in 
style, composition and comment. Apart 
from the use it makes of Sir Ian Hamilton's 
own papers, it breaks no new ground. Sir 
Ian emerges from it, inevitably, as an 
unblemished hero, a stone effigy of a 
crusader sams peur et sans reproche. Sir 
Ian still richly deserves a more critical 
biography. 

He was a brave, intelligent, articulate and 
literate soldier. The first of these qualities 
was a sim qua non of his Imperial day ; the 
other three were rare among his contem¬ 
poraries. Few of his fellow soldiers fought 
so often and so well in the late Victorian 
colonial campaigns; none of them recalled 
I heir experiences so vividly and colourfully 
as he did in his autobiographical works. He 
wrote with guile and a touch of vanity. He 
was forcsighied and, presumably with his 
writings on the Russo-Japanese War in 
mind, Liddell Hart has justly written of 
him : '' Whatever the judgment on him as a 
commander, his right 10 he remembered as 
one of the most clear-sighted military 
prophets is certain.” 

In the Boer War, Sir Ian, as not only 
Churchill acknowledged, was f* brilliant 
subordinate commander. Mars would seem 
to have bestowed all the gifts on him. Yet 
at Gallipoli he failed, more than once 
and crucially at the Suvla landing, to 
impose himself and his doctrines on his 
subordinates. To be at his best, he seemed 
to require the near-presence and the 
reassurance of a dominant personality, 
prepared at the pinch to take the final 
responsibility and decision. But by 1915 
Rbberu, who, by befriending Sir Ian, naade 
his^ barker, was dead; and Kitchener, iwho^ 
by trusting hims gave hkn his 
opportunity, was at the odier end of the 


cable-line in London, trapped in a political 
maze. 

The failure at Gallipoli cannot, of course, 
be laid entirely, or even in greater part, at 
Sir Ian’s door (and here, allowing for his 
natural affection and love, his nephew writes 
fairly). But some of the responsibility for 
the failure was his. He failed to rise above 
the circumstances, as a soldier as intelligent 
as he might have been expected to do. As 
Sir Ian himself admits, be failed to insist 
enough with Kitchener. If Sir Ian is an 
enigma, as his nephew is not the only one 
to suggest, then the enigma arises because 
an unbroken process of deserved success 
ended in the taint of failure. And in 
looking for the reason, the shadows of both 
Roberts and Kitchener fall darkly across his 
personality and career. Sir Ian lived out his 
long retirement actively and happily 
enough ; but was he ever so happy a warrior 
again as when Kitchener said in a matter- 
oKfact tone: *‘We are sending a military 
force to support the Fleet at the Dar¬ 
danelles, and you are to have command ” ? 
The sad thing, which this biography will 
do little to put right, is that Sir Ian is among 
Britain's more forgotten soldiers. 

GOING TO EGYPT 

Portrait of Egypt 

By Lord Kinross. 

Andre Deutsch, 104 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The Tree Climber: A Play in Two Acts 

By Tewfik al-Hakim. Translated by Denys 
Johnson-Davies. 

Oxford University Press, 93 pages. 6s. 6d. 

Like the ode that turned to a sonnet Lord 
Kinross's book got metamorphosed in the 
writing. He intended a guidebook and pro¬ 
duced a small masterpiece. For capturing 
a likeness of Egypt his portrait could hardly 
be betierecl, so sure is his eye for landscape, 
his sense of historic perspective and his 
judgmciit of architecture and an. One 
wo^d have thought that the last words 
worth writing al^ut the great pharonic 
monuments had long ago been written. But 
no. The pyramids, the tombs of the kings 
and the celebrated moment when the sun 
strikes the nave of the Abu Sinibel temple 
axe described with a vision engagingly the 
writer’s own. Then on to things less 
farriiliar—Christian Egypt (the Copts), the 
monasteries in the desert, the foundation of 
Cairo by the Fatimids and its flowering 
under the Maraluks as a city of “ mystery, 
beauty and luxury.” The chapters on 
mediaeval Egypt are particularly valuable. 
Hiis book, adorned with well chosen coloux 
photographs, is a natural for anyone travel¬ 
ling to Egypt and the next best thing to 
going there for those who cannot go. For 
Lord Kinross has a flair for carrying his 
reader with him, whether to one of those 
monasteries (“ The visitor lu^s at a bell. A 
caudous pate face with a fnnge of beard 
appears at a slit of a window above the 
gateway ...”), throutf? the t^mmg streett 
of present dxy Cairo or to gaze at President 
Nas^z^s own hhge monument, the Aswan 
day*? , 
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• There are also ne^ art forms in Egypt 
that outsiders ought to take note o^-hi 
thriving modern theatre, for example, with 
its own group of talented playwrights. Mr 
Tewfik al-Hakim is their doyen and the 
Oxford University Press has broken new 
ground in publishing “ The Tree Qimber/* 
one of his many plays. For drama had no 
place in Egypt’s great cultural background 
or in classicai Arab literature. It is a child 
of the twentieth century and this is the first 
Arabic play ever to be put into English. 
The setting is a contemporary Cairo suburb, 
where an apparently contented elderly 
married couple pursue life’s regrets and 
longings to the point of a compulsive 
murder in the style of loncscu’s “The 
Lesson.” .But for all that it echoes lonescu, 
and possibly also Adamov, the blend of the 
absurd and the profound is piquantly and 
typically Egyptian. The eastern streak of 
fatalism is supplied by a figure unknown to 
the western theatre, a maddeningly witty 
dervish. Each character carries his own 
prop (a cinch for the shoe string producer), 
the dialogue is sharp and rapid and the time 
switch from the future to past and present 
neatly contrived. Mr Denys Johnson- 
Davies’s rippling translation may well be a 
timely first step in bringing Egyptian drama 
to the intemarional stage. 

DECLINE AND FALL 

The Decline of the Ancient World 

By A. H. M. Jones. 

f A General History of Europe 
Series). 422 pages. 35s. 

The End of the Roman World 

By Stewart Perowne. 

Hodder aud Stoughton, 191 pages, illus¬ 
trated 35s. 

When, some two years ago, Professor Jones 
wrote “The Later Roman Empire, 284- 
602,” there weri many cries—in these 
columns as w^U as elsewhere—for a more 
available .version. His book was three 
volumes long and cost fourteen guineas. 
Yet it is something which everybody 
interested in the subject ought to have on 
his shelves: not merely classicists, but also 
students of administration, since it is not 
primarily a history but a study of the way 
in which the empire was rim ; and in spite 
of impoverishment, decay and constant 
attacks, the empire survived in one form or 
another, and many of the methods and laws 
of that period left a lasting impress on the 
western world. Professor Jones has now 
produced what was asked: a version cut 
down by more than tbrcc-fifihs, without the 
notes, at a moderate price. Naturally those 
who have time and opportunity to read the 
full text will gain by it. This is a tightly 
corseted version, without the leisurely argu¬ 
ment and illustration of the earlier book; 
but it is brilliantly abbreviated and reads 
disily and well in its own right. 

The firat third of the is history, 
from Diocletian to the flm Muslim In¬ 
vasions, It is very tight leading Sni^d: 
few periods are mom compBeated. The 
rest of the bobk is the really origfaial pirt| 
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showing how the empire was governed. The 
main lesson chat emerges is that, for 
astonishingly long, it was one empire and 
not two, though there were western and 
eastern emperpts. A man was the citizen 
of his city, which might be in the west or 
the east, but either way he was a civis 
ronianus. The dvilisafion (in sj^te of the. 
difference of langnage), the meebods of 
administration and even the titles were 
much the same in both parts. The parlier 
barbarian kingdoms were stuck like plasters 
on the top oL the existing Roman system, 
with special l^ws and* rights for their own 
notions. It was a later stage when the 
Saxons, the Franks, the Lombards and the 
Arabs, each in their own region, destroyed 
the structure of Roman government. 

The internal weakness of the system was 
an utter lack of concern for social problems 
as such, and the fact that economics was 
one of the forms of thought to which the 
ancient world never bent its mind. From 
Diocletian onwards copper coinage became 
unusable, because it never struck anyone 
that the btato could pay out unlimited 
quantities without prices going up: that 
was attributed to the wickedness of tvaders, 
who would not stand by the eternal truth 
that the value of a coin depended on the 
weight of metal in it. Curiously enough, 
when Constantine used the treasures of the 
temple to establish a new gold coinage, it 
was an immense success, and the gold 
solidus kept its value for centuries. This 
may, one presumes, have been partly for 
psychological reasons, but mainly because 
the stock of gold in the empire did not 
change rapidly. 

Meantime, before the solidus was estab¬ 
lished, a very thorough system of lequisi- 
tion and payment in kind was worked out, 
dependent on an immense bureaucracy; 
and that bureaucracy became increasingly 
corrupt. The Roman legal system, codified 
by Jusiiniau, was superb and has lasted; 
but the administration of justice was 
atrocious. Perhaps the worst feature of the 
time was an utter lack of public spirit. 
Under the principate, men of standing had 
been proud to serve the state ; but later on 
they had to be forced to do so, unless they 
could get a lucrative post which they milked 
to the best of their ability. The advent of 
Christianity made things worse: the early 
Church regarded public life as necessarily 
wicked, and many of the best men were 
drawn off into orders, where they con¬ 
sumed bul did not produce. Against this 
(as Julian recognised) the Christians set an 
example in charity to the poor, though they 
did not concern themselves with the social 
order. 

Somehow or other the system worked, at 
least in the east. In the west the empire 
collapsed, and in a most interesting last 
chapter Professor Jones analyses the causes 
(rf this difference. The west was poorer, 
the big landowners were richer and harder 
on the peasantry, taxation ruined more of 
die poor and ifaere' were more rebdlions. 
But, in bis view, * the is the 

simple one: the'weStetiit ecnpbt n 
formidable^ invasions, and wesie belttisii in 
battle. '■ .. 


Professor Jones’s book is based on deep 
and original reseai<ch ^ Mk Perowne does 
not claim so and indeed adknow- 

ledges his indebted^ to Professor Jones 
and others. His aim (following his otlw 
books on the Roman, Empire) is to tell the 
story of the western empire and its in¬ 
vasions during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, with special reference to the city 
of Rome. The sack of Rome by Alaric is 
put in Its place as no finally destructive 
event, but an immense psychological blow; 
The story is well told and, given moft 
space, comes out more clearly than in the 
other book. The second part of the book 
is less satisfactory. Mr Perowne is out to 
show that the spirit of the empire was pfo** 
served by die diurch, and he tries to do SO 
through hagiographies of the great Latin 
fathers. No one denies that they were 
great men; but the case for continuity is 
hardly argued and certainly n^ made out. 
The shadow of the great name remained, 
bur not the substancei. 


PERE ET FILS 

Diary of an Art Dealer 

By Rene Gimpel- Translated by John 

Rosenberg. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 477 pages, 
illustrated. 70s, 

The writer of these diaries Is the p^e of 
the Gimpcl Fils who set up an art gallery 
in London immediately after the war whetc 
they showed the works of the then young 
painters and sculptors who put Britain on 
the artistic top of the world in the nineteen- 
fifties. Just as important it was a gallery 
where innocent visitors were (and arC) wel¬ 
comed and not frozen as they were (and are) 
in tradirional establishments. Gimpel Fils 
set a style, for dealer and collector alike, 
that gave new dhu^^sions to the London 
art markci.' , ; 

That their sincere, expert, frienidly, broad 
approach came from their father is apparent 
from these diaries, covering his life as a 
dealer in the two decades before the war, in 
Paris (where he lived) and in the United 
Stares more than in London, although he 
had close connections there too. These were 
through his wife, a Duveen, and thus also 
gave him close connections with the other 
men who were forming the great American 
art collections of that gilded age—Bereiison, 
Wildcnstcin, Bcrnheim, Frick, Huntington, 
Rockefeller and many more. 

Rene Gimpel looks at them all with a 
sympathetic but a penetrating eye* that 
never seems to miss a fake. One would like 
the book to be more heavily annotated than 
it is with details of where the works went 
eventually, what they sold for later. But 
there is much more in tUs diary than 
accounts of deals—fascinating as these are. 
The author talks with and about a great 
variety of acquaintances, from Proust to 
Henry Ford ; the book is a record of wide 
cultural contacts ahd of ardatk appredation 
b the years betmen the wars, and it has a 
very reliable dwim. Aie the sons keeping 
siinUaf diaries? t‘ 
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Pill and Napoleon carving up the world 


Fashionable Contrasts 

By James Gillray. Introduced and 
annotated by Draper Hill, 

Phaidon Pre$s, 184 pages. 59s. 6d* 

Anyone who enjoyed Mr Draper Hill’s 
biography of James Gillray, published last 
j^ear, wH want to have this book. Although 
It includes a short biography of Gillray and 
some of the same prints as in the earlier 
book, on the whole the two are comple¬ 
mentary. It is estimated that Gillray pro¬ 
duced altogether about a thousand prints. 
The hundred reproduced (magnificently) 
here are grouped under four headings: 
political, royalty, portrait caricature and 


social. There are also some fascinating 
enlargements of the details of some prints. 
The ordinary reader needs no help to enjoy 
and appreciate Gillray’s skill as a cartoonist; 
but with Mr Hill’s help he can also appreci¬ 
ate fully the contemporary significance of 
the cartoons and the impact they made 
when first displayed in Mrs Humphrey’s 
print shop in St James’s Street. The 
detailed s>(^olarly notes accompanying each 
cartoon lift this book right out of the 
ordinary coffee table class. Mr Hill has also 
written an interesting brief essay on con¬ 
temporary methods of manufacturing and 
publishing prints. Altogether the book is 
good value for money. 


STRIKE AS SHE IS SPOKE 

The Australian Language 

By Sidney J. Baker 

Curratoong Publishing Co., Sydney. 
London: Angus and Robertson, 53 ^ 

84s. 

This reviewer hoped to write about Mr 
Baker’s bock entirely in the appropriate 
language, but after being flat out like a 
lizard minking for some hours he woke up 
to himself and decided to give the game 
away. There are more pages than you 
could shake a stick at, and a man would be 
as silly as a two bob watch to try to pick 
the eyes out of them. In any case, he’d be 
in more strife than Ned Kelly and everyone 
would go crooked on him if he didn’t find 
the best examples; he’d end up all alone 
like a country dunny. A fair crack of the 
whip for ISlr Baker demands that the full 
scale of the book be described. As a book, 
it is extra grouse. 

This is a thorou^ revision of the book 
name which Mr Baker pub* 
]jMUix945. It is not just 8 collection ef 
slanguage, a$ m^bt be thought, 
ng attempt to get at Austn- 


lian idiom, and wherever p^sible to 
account for it. Thus, it begins with convict 
times, goes on to describe language in the 
bush (breaking it down to discuss each of 
the main industries), continues with the 
talk of the cities yesterday and today, lcx>ks 
at Australia at war, delicately approaches 
vulgarisms,” takes up pastimes and 
pleasures (with a lengthy account of how 
to play two-up), and proceeds to a variety 
of special fields of language. These include 
the words used by the young of today, the 
names of Australian fauna and flora, special 
forms of English (such as aboriginal talk 
and New Guinea pidgin and eii^en New 
Caledonia talk, on which Australia has had 
an unexpected impact, and Norfolk Island 
talk, on which it has had hardly any), local 
jargon within Australa, special forms of 
slang (including rhyming slang and some 
startling back formations), the influence of 
English dialects and Americanisms, and, 
finally^ an awesome piece on that old red 
herring, the Australian accent. 

It wi^ be seen that the book is compre¬ 
hensive to a degree difficult to surpass. For 
there is a substantial section on 
languRgR In Australian pTMons. The^don 
on racing talk could hardly be betterM^ It 


is hard to find gai». There is perhaps more 
Co be got from cridket. Mr Baiter does not 
seem to have got anything from the tennis 
court or the golf course, though the card 
table holds no secrets from him. But he 
knows what Australian soldiers and b^ch 
boys and axemen talk about; and the 
common parlance of the cities and country 
towns is open to him like a book. Perhaps 
in a journal such as The Economist it is 
wise to add the point that the English, 
when they come to Australia, can expect to 
be called all the names ascril^d to them by 
Mr Baker, plus one more which may post¬ 
date his researches: they are now ”the 
Brits.” Fortunately not even English immi¬ 
grants will find themselves caged up in the 
knickerbockers this reviewer remembers 
wearing in Sydney a long time ago, the local 
name for which Mr Baker omits from his 
searching sections on dress and on die 
young, pobably because it was more than 
a vulgarism. 

Space is short, and it’s time to shoot 
through, but the Brits can rest assured that 
this is the authoritative guide to the idiom 
they will encounter in Australia or even in 
Earl’s Court. 


TWICE EXILED 

A Life Together 

By Catherine Karolyi. 

Allen and Unwin, 343 pages. 42s. 

There is more to this book than the title 
might suggest. The author was born an 
Andrassy and in 1914 married into another 
family belonging to the inner circle of the 
Hungarian aristocracy. Both she and her 
husband were rebels against the feudal 
society in which they were brought up and 
against their country’s subordinate role in 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1918, Michael Karolyi became presi¬ 
dent of the first Hungarian imublic. Within 
five months his moderate len-wing govern¬ 
ment was swepK away by Bela Kun and bis 
communist dictatorship. After nearly 
twenty-seven years of exile the Karolyis 
went back to Hungary in May, 1946-^s 
they hoped for good. But within three years 
the extremism of the Rikosi regime had 
again driven them into exile. 

Inevitably, the first part of the book is 
much the best. There are illuminating, and 
often very amusing, glimpses of the extra¬ 
ordinary world of the prc-1914 Hungarian 
aristocracy. After her marriage. Countess 
Karolyi was closely involved in politics. In 
October, 1918, she rushed oft* to Vienna in 
an unsuccessful attempt to mediate between 
her husband and her unde (and stepfather) 
Count Andrissy, who had been made 
foreign minister of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire just in time to preside over its 
dissolution. Jammed among the delirious 
crowd inside the Hungarian parliaments 
she watched her husb^d’s inauguration as 
president. Disguised in dark glasses an^ a 
kerchief, she listened to Bela Kun lecturing 
on I.enin and Trotsky. It ended aft too 
soon in fniftratlcMU and but this vivid 
eye-witDcss accotmt is worth hayizy. 
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1965 IMPORT PRICES 
IN DOLLARS 

Computed from Official Customs 
Statistics 

World 

U.K. Japan Average 
Steel Pipes 444 1,430 239 

Plywood 141 2,921 278 

Priming Paper 231 m 223 

Bleached 

Cotton Yarn 1^4 8,891 2,030. 

(unworked) 490 7.428 . 309 

Source: 

WORLD COMMODITY 
IMPORTS 1964/1965 

Over 600,000 computerized statistics 
on t^f750 imported commodities for 27 
countries. 

Price: U.S. ilOO for boxed set 
of ten books 


Contact: 

Budd Publications, Inc. 

26 Beaver St.. New York, N.Y. 
Gabriel Alon, P.O. Box 1313, 
Haifa. Israel 

Publishing & Distributing Co., 
177 Regent St., London 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition 1966/67) 

6tii Edition 

63,000 companies listed 

new feature: finance comiianles 
Belgloin and Western Germany 

Luxembourg Austria 

France Denmark 

Holland Norway 

Italy Sweden 

Switzerland U.S./W. EinroM (excl. IJ.K.) 
Parents listed to show subsidiaries and asso¬ 
ciates. 

Subsidiaries and associates listed to show 

parents. 

Availal^ complete £10 post free U.K. or In the 
foUowIng aecHons each volume 14 post free: 

Vol. 1 France Vol. 3 Belrium 

Vol. 2 W. Germany HollaiHl 

Austria Italy 

Scandinavia Switzerland 

U.S./WeBtern Europe available only with com¬ 
plete edition. 

**Die VerdfTentlichuDg gibt dem Kreditgewerbe, 
Eio-und VerkaufsJciiem und alien Intcrcssentcn 
einen Ubcrblidk dcr Verflechtung, unter den 
europflischen Fintien/* 

“D'une utilisation pratique cet ouvrage di^sse 
un catalogue des sodetes m6res, de fours fllinles 
ou de leurs associ^es ..." Monde 

Available through tapokselleri cir from the 
publishers. 

O, W. ROSKILL A CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

U CMflCollei* 

BdWM (Mit SapL>‘Dee, IMI, MKhIMTI Cf 
IktMIlMtbMt . 


FIRST OF FOUR 

Modern German Literature: The 

Major Figures in Context 

By Henry Hatfield. 

Edward Arnold. 175 pages, 30s. cloth- 
bound, 15s. paperbound. 

This is the first of a series of “ four com-' 
pact volumes ” devoted to a history of 
German literature. It surveys the troubled 
light and darkness Of the period from 1890 
to 1956, thus embracing writers from 
Nietzsche (whom Professor Hatfield rightly 
pronounces to be “ still very much alive ”) 
to the cpntemporary iconoclasts Gunter 
GrasSs Hms Magnus Enzensberger, and 
Peter Hm^Iv Tike three volumes yet to 
come are ^i^dcd as ** Classical German 
Literature*’ by Victor Lange, “Romantic 
German Literature” by Glyn T. Hughes, 
and “ German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century” by Hennann Boeschenstein. If. 
they are all as good as the first the pu1> 
Ushers wiU have performed a most valuable 
service, not only to students but also to 
many busy persons in other walks of life 
who would like to widen their experience of 
things German. 

As he catalogues Professor Hatfield 
criticises aptly and lucidly. He is never 
boring. Swiss and Austrian as well as 
strictly German writcis come under his 
quick scrutiny. Here is a sample of his 
style: 

The world which appears in the plavs and 
other works of Frisch and Durrenmatt is 
anything but solid, safe, or snug. The two 
men complement each other excellently: 
Frisch’s centra) theme is the often tragic 
search of the individual for his true self, the 
struggle against the lie; Durrenmatt, con¬ 
vinced that tragedy is impossible in an age 
lacking a coherent view of life and the world, 
focuses on the grotesque, the parodisiic, and 
the absurd. 

The volume is pleasingly printed and 
bound. 

ART BOOKS 

Henry Moore on Sculpture. Edited by 
Philip James. Macdonald. 293 pages, including 
plates. 6 gns. 

Henry Moore may have been relatively neg¬ 
lected by British patrons of art, but he has 
certainly not been by the publishers. The 
difference about this particular volume is that it 
relays the sculptor’s own writings and spoken 
words in a series of interviews. Mr Moore 
discusses not only his own art, but that of some 
of the artists whose works have influenced him 
and the illustrations, too, which are excelleiu, 
include other works as well as his own. One 
may not want to pore over every word, but there 
is much to enjoy. Incidentally Mr Moore fully 
upholds the National Gallery’s purchase in 1961 
of the pair of Renoir’s pictures of dancing girls 
of which there has been much criticism: 

" Whoever doesn’t like these girls doesn’t under¬ 
stand what Renoir was trying to do.’* 

Masterpieces of Sculpture: From the Greeks 
to Modem Timgs. By Hans Koepf. Edited..by 
J. E. Schuler. Translated by Mervyn Savill. 
Afoedono/d. 200 pages, including ^flares. 6 gns. 

Another venture in international art publish¬ 
ing. this book was printed in West Germany 
and first published m Germany in 19614 
]^glish transbtion appeared in November. A 
35-pa|e introduction attempts to. give the 
historical devdopmept from pre-HeUgnic 
cultures to the present-day; obVjlodsly k can 
only graze the subject. Mote U3efu)[ is the 
glossary of technical terms that follows, to^^uier 
wkh a list of the most important sculptors and 


a vefy sclectjw iUt of ((^ 

glaring error:% M 

and register,'dr^lMyMwanflCliQ I rmm 

still at the entfahee'to’me Ralakip yap^p). 
Understandabhr Gentiaa grt and- G'cn^n 001!- 
’•cciions get a good deal of mencion. De^mte tbe 
inclusion of sevejral British sculptors,-..me Jilt 
of an coIlectloQS omits London’s Tate^^allei^. 
Nor does Ndv York’s Museum of Modem Alt 
get a mention. 

The rest of the book is taken up with photo¬ 
graphs—some coloured—and notes on the works 
Uiustrated. The good quality of most of 'the 
larger platen atones to some extent for a ‘ ]t|ck 
of inspiration in the text ahd its ihevibiTO: 
scrappiness. 

An Illustrated EMcvct-OPAEniA op BkittsiI 
Pottery and Porcelain. By Geoffrey A, 
Godden. Herbert Jenkins. ^16. pagesf 
illustrated. 7 gns. 

This is a companion guide to the sa^ author*!, 
" Encyclopaedia of British Poticry and'Porcelaul 
Marks.” So xhif m^w book is no good fqjr 
iclentification qufntioi^, hut it is a d^lighiFul; 
guide to styles and tnerq are useful surnmariet 
of information on th'e' majpr manufacturer^'. 
There are over 650 plates Etotrating specimen! 
produced between 1650 and' 1900. 

Classicism and Romanticism: With Other 
Studies in Aft History. By Frederick Antal 
RoutledKe and Kegan Paul. 214 pages, 
illustrated. 70s. 

This is a rcpiiblicaiion of six essays of Dr 
Antal, the Hungarian-born art historian who 
died in 1954. Two of the essays are concerned 
with particular painters—the Ferrarese Girolamo 
and the Florcniine Salviati. This is a book for 
specialists, finely produced with 48 pages of 
black and white illustrations. 

Rof:oco to Revolution: Major Trends in 
Eighteenth - Century Painting. By Michael 
Levey. Thames and Hudson. (The World of 
Art Library.) 252 pages, including plates. 35s. 
cloth bound, 21s. paperbound. 

This book is based on lectures given at Cam¬ 
bridge when the author, a deputy keeper at 
London’s National Gallery, held the Slade 
professorship of art He is particularly an 
authority on eighteenth century painting, and 
although he says that he does not really hope 
to convert any unbelievers, it will be surprising 
if this book does not at least get a few waverers. 
Perhaps the last chapter should be read first: 
it is devoted to Cxoya, and from studying the 
illu.straiions it is tempting to see his vigorous 
technique as something quite new, quite distinct 
from the lifelessness of much of rococo and neo- 
classicism. Yet when Mr Levey writes of (3oya 
that ” he is typically eighteenth century in seeing 
mankind within the social framework” and as 
one turns the pages of the book back to the 
section on David, one can accept that “ in David, 
almost as much as Goya, the whole century 
seems represented.” Of the 150 or so plates, 
tliose in colour are not good, but the book is 
excellent value. 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Guinness Book of Records. Edited by 
Norris and Ross MeWhirter. Guinness Super¬ 
latives. 344 pages, including illusuations. ISa. 

The thirteenth edition of the book wii;h the 
mostest is out. Thousands of facts that you 
would not believe Jf your best friend told you 
can be verified here: the biggest cheese, the 
youngest professor, the heaviest dog, the shortest 
place-name, etc., etc. There is a vast section of 
sporting records of every possible kincl from 
Gaelic Football to Real Tennis, Eton Fives to 
Ice Yachting, along with 'pursuits more familiar 
to the comrnon man. 

ChFokolcxiy of the Modern World: 1763 to 
the Present Tim^. By Neville Williams. Barrie 
ahdjlockliff. pages. 60 s. 

This reference Work lists the political events 
of each month of every year covered, and then 
deals with subjects such as science, scholacship, 
art ahd litetatuke under aeparate headings^ 
There is a clear and^ comprehensive index* 
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World bourses in 1967 


and as unit trust investment has 
expanded so rapidly. 

For the moment, the London 
market seems to be able to 


This time twelve months ago 
we took a one-year view about 
eight leading world bourses. 
Italy, our favourite, proved a 
clear winner. We arc doing 
the same thing again, but sub¬ 
stituting Holland, a possibly 
interesting performer, for 
Canada in the runners. 

If markets depended solely on 
the economic outlook in the 
countries concerned, then 1967 
would not be a very cheerful 
year on any of the bourses dis¬ 
cussed below. But any examina¬ 
tion of the outlook must also 
take into account what economic 
outlook is implied in the present 
level of markets; it must also 
consider when the market con¬ 
cerned had its peak, and what 
has happened to the economy 
concerned since then. Looked at 
this way, the group of four Con¬ 
tinental markets (France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Italy) now stand¬ 
ing at around 40 % below their 
all-time highs must be of poten¬ 
tial investor interest whatever 
happens to the economies con¬ 
cerned in 1967 . They all 
peaked out in a wild fit of over- 
optimism over prospects for the 
golden sixties some four or five 
years ago; since then the mar* 
kets have languished, while the 
economies of the countries con¬ 


cerned have not. $0 that in¬ 
stead of anticipating profits 


attainable only m the distant 
future, as they did in 1961 - 62 , 
econ^lllg jfiftlity has now caught 
T^Sj^HMilpassed, the dreams 
ff WB Swthe market levels of 
ooeailfppiygQ , In cases, 


absorb with equanimity shock 
news of sharply reduced profits 

these markets seem to us to be Lofldon and lower dividends from big 

allowing lor the worst that can companies. The hope that a 

happen to the economies in- London, like the continental little reflation could come 

volved in 1967 , but take no markets, peaked our five years sooner rather than later affords 

account of any improvement to ago, but has broken (marginally an argument for buying some 

be expected in the following and briefly) through these peaks stocks now, since no real quan- 

years. since then. But whereas on the litics would be available at 

This factor is clearly of most continent these peaks repre- substantially lower prices, 

importance in those markets sented future hopes that have Enough institutional investors 

which have furthest to go be- partly been realised, in London hold this view to make it a 

fore regaining their all-time the levels reflected the fabulous potent temporary force. But 

highs. Any ijnprovcment is then profitability of the 1959-61 the real profit shockers, cum- 

merely a retracing of old steps, boom. Since then life has got squeeze, have not yet been 

after a great deal of economic more difficult for British com- reported. Moreover, even 

advance in the intervening years, panics, and will stay that way. limited reflation could be 

not a strenuous seeking of new So there is no reason, looking accompanied by a wealth tax 

high levels; always a neurotic at the progress, or lack of it, or revision of death duties, 

business, as Wall Street showed made by the British economy leading to large sales of shares 

in the later stages of the 1963-66 since 1961 , to hope for higher in family-held companies. The 

bull market. And the strength levels in the near future. And, Rhodesian cloud must still hang 

of this lack-of-anticipation fac- of course, London has relapsed over markets for some time, 

tor is reinforced by the dreari- far less from its peak than most preventing the solid consolida- 

ness of so many markets in 1966 other world markets, since new tion of gilt-edged gains that 

in countries which were econo- classes of buyers have come into must precede a true recovery 

mically prosperous. the market in the last few years, in equities. Such factors, or 


Stock Market Indices 





Percentage 

Date of 






changes from 

ail- 

1966 


Dec. 

Base date 

A year 

AlUtime time 




27 * 

( = 100) 

ago 

high 

high 

High 

Low 

London 

379 4 

1953 

- 6-5 

-14-9 

1- 7 66 

445-8 (July 1) 

352 -5 (Nov. 8) 

New York 

792 0 

t 

-17-3 

-20-4 

9. 2.66 

995 -2 (Feb. 9) 

744-3 (Oct. 7) 

France 

87-3 

Dec. 31, 1965 

-13-0 

-46-3 

25. 4.62 

112-1 (Jan. 26) 

84-0(001.20) 

Germany 

72*7 

Dec. 31. 1959 

-17-0 

-48-2 

7. 6.61 

95-1 (Jan. 21) 

70-5 (Nov. 22) 

Holland 

267 1 

1953 

-13 6 

-38-0 

12. 4.61 

323 -3 (Jan. 31) 

242'3 (Aug. 31) 

Italy 

66-4 

Jan. 2, 1962 

+ 6-9 

-43-1 

21. 7.61 

74 -1 (Feb. 23) 

65-3(S.iM.19) 

Canada 

148-5 

t 

- 7*7 

-14-7 

14. 5.65 

171 *4 (Feb. IS) 

130-2 (Ocl. 7) 

Belgium 

75-6 

Dec. 31,1963 

-20-8 

-29-6 

23.11.64 

96;6 (Jgn. i2), 

, 72-,B««c.2n 

Australia 

328-5 

1937-1939 

+ 2*7 

-15*4 

27, 2.64 

336-1 (July 14) 

,3ba-1t!VI«r.10)- 

$weden 

203-5 

Dec. 29, 1956 

-19-8 

-24-0 

18. 8.65 

264-1 (Jan. 4) 

197’2(Dm.14)' 

Japan 

1,444-9 

r 

+ 1-9 

-le-f 

16. 8.61 

1,888 -7'(Aprll 1) 

1i3e4-3(0«).8) 


* Lonthn • Deemnbw 2B t not indicos, thotvfore no btM datat 
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fears of them, seem likely to 
send the market substantially 
lower in the first half of the 
year. 

At the same time, falling indus¬ 
trial investment has already 
reduced the rush for corporate 
debenture stocks, interest rates 
for which have come down by 
nearly a point over the last half 
of 1966. The fund which went 
into diese will now go into the 
many municipal issues wait¬ 
ing in the wings. They will not 
go into loan stocks issued by 
companies, however large, with¬ 
out cast-iron asset backing for 
loans; these companies will 
JbAve to continue to make rights 
iisttOs, ti^ preventing any talk 
of shohage <k sto^. 

The falls in Kltish'eailli^ prices 
i be Irnttsaied anaid^ 
by tbe fact that lefladon may 
come later and be mme selective 
Ihgh the market la iihticipating 
at its present levels. But the 
bigger the (jp^able) spring fall, 
the higher me (probable) autumn 
bounce. 

London shares indices could thus 
be much the same at end- 
1967 as they are now. And 
going up, having been substan¬ 
tially lower in between. But 
the market Indicators, which 
are made up of the largest 
companies, may not give a fair 
picture of the total market 
situation. For shares of the 
majority of smaller companies 
will be worse than they are 
now, with less hopes of full 
recovery, either from improved 
profits or takeovers. And any 
prospects of entry into the 
common market will merely 
enhance prospects for the big 
’uns and deepen tbe gloom of 
the little *uns. 

The other Anglo- 
Saxons - 

Wall Street is the most chancy. 
Not only because of Vietnam. 
With defence expenditure in¬ 
creasing quite sharply but busi¬ 
ness investment slowing down, 
two old Wall Street adages 
should be reliable—“ money 
flees from uncertainty,” and “the 
market never discounts a thing 
twice.” Well, Wall Street 
spent most of 1966 fleeing 
precipitately from nothing more 
substantial than uncertainty— 
since sales, profits and divi¬ 
dends were all sharply up. The 


25% fall of the Dow-Joncs 
industrial average between 
February and October reduced 
the price/earnings ratio on the 
stocks sharply from the 19 level 
of the whole 1963/65 bull 
market. Despite the recovery 
since October, the ratio now 
is 14, the same as at the 
bottom of the last bear market, 
when it had slid from about 
23. The figure may be based 
on historical earnings, but 
shows how far anything likely 
tef happen next year is Already 
discounted and provides a good 
base for the market in 1967. 
This assumes war at its present 
rate; peace, with its xelief from 
balance of payment strains, 
would (unusuiiUy for' Wall 
Street) be a itMijor bi|ll point. 
Australia is at the, delicate 
point of mfiatipn. The budget 
in August was mildly expan¬ 
sionary. But consumption has 
not yet shown signs of rising 
seriously, and private invest¬ 
ment is sluggish. With the 
election over, further reflation 
with good scope for some 
growth in company profits can 
be expected. Share prices, 
however, have so far shown 
little enthusiasm. But, as in 
London, bonds have turned the 
corner. With the right dose of 
reflation, investors’ minds could 
quickly be occupied with the 
continuing boom in Australia’s 
mineral resources and foreign 
Investment in them. This could 
lead to the sort of boom 
Canada had in the i9|;os 
with a major inflow of foreign 
capital. But Australia’s boom 
would be based on a better 
fundamental balance of pay¬ 
ments than Canada then en¬ 
joyed. 

Not depressed 
enough ? 

In Germany interest rates have 
recently cased fractionally and 
the Bundesbank is slowly relax¬ 
ing its grip on the banks. But 
although the average dividend 
yield on German equities is 
approaching 5 %, extremely 
high by German standards, 
there is plenty for investors to 
chew on before rushing into 
the market. The new coalition 
government includes the 
Socialists who are not loved by 
German investors. Business 
indicators are far from favour¬ 


able. On the whole 1967 will 
be unexciting but the economy’s 
slowing-down is already dis¬ 
counted by^ the stock market. 
So there could be some advances 
in the German market in the 
latter half of the year, after the 
same sort of scary first half that 
London will know — though 
London will be worried by the 
general trend of profits and the 
economy, while the German 
market will reflect more the 
problems of individual com¬ 
panies. Some big German com¬ 
panies are still in a very illiquid 
state. 

Surprise ? 

Since Mr Jelle Zijlstra’s coali¬ 
tion cabinet was formed in 
November, the Dutch stock 
market has been firmer in spite 
of the tough tax measures 
passed in mid-December. 
Evidently investors are pleased 
to see a firm line in the fight 
against inflation. But the 1967 
wage increase, pegged at si per 
cent, is more than the expected 
growth in productivity, and the 
original estimate of a i2i per 
cent increase in exports has 
been cut to 6 per cent. The 
deflationary policy means that 
no fireworks can be expected 
in stock markets in the near 
future; anyway, at least until 
the election in February. So 
once .again any sizeable im- 
prowment in share prices is 
likely to be towards the end 
of the year. Despite some local 
pessimism, the market is his¬ 
torically so low that this could 
be a suitable time for the 
stout-hearted bargain hunter. 
Foreign investors are always 
important in tbe Dutch market, 
and their interest may not stop 
at the traditional international 
stocks but extend to more local 
names. The Dutch market is 
one that could go ahead more 
than the economic situation 
would apparently warrant. 

The favourites 

In Japan, the outlook would 
seem better now than at this 
time last year, although the 
share index is little changed. 
So although the Tokyo market 
frequently gives a bumpy ride, 
it shquld he predomiaanfly gn 
uphill onB during 1967. . The 
only limitation to the rise is 
that the Japanese. market is 


nearer its all-time high than 
many common market ones, so 
has less scope for automatic re¬ 
covery. Also that the govern¬ 
ment selling agency Has not yet 
got rid of all the shares it stock¬ 
piled in 1965. But sales from 
this source arc more likely to 
prevent the market rising fast 
than to depress it below its 
present levels, since the goveni- 
ment prefers to se)l] cm a rising 
market. 

The French economy has been 
improving throughout the past 
year. For invesfbrs the en¬ 
couraging thing is that fruity 
prices have not moved up to 
discount the improvOTcr^. . Pf 
coume, the market’s caution is 
not v^ithout foundation. Price 
controls on the one hand and 
^ir^ costs on the other will 
eroife much of the benefit that 
‘be derived by companies 
rising output. Nor was 
the ValJon profit-sharing pro¬ 
posal encouraging. But even 
so, the scope for a rise in share 
prices appears worthwhile. Its 
speed may. depend partly on how 
far the government moves in 
relaxing price controls. 

What is likely to enliven the 
French stock market most in 
1967 is a crop of sizable take¬ 
over bids, often by foreign 
companies. The kind of batdc 
which caused so much volatility 
in the shares of the electric lamp- 
maker, Claude Paz et Visseaux, 
was quite a novelty in France, 
and may be a most profitable 
rage before long. 

In Italy, the floods have set 
back recovery and the tax in¬ 
creases imposed to cover the 
cost of reclamation run counter 
to the reflation. But govern¬ 
mental control in Italy is less 
inimical to business than in 
France. Despite the floods, 
therefore, there has been a 6 
per cent recovery in the share 
index since this time last year. 
But the depression from the 
all-time high is still almost as 
great a.s in the French and 
German indices. 

Once again Italy must he the 
favourite. But this time closely 
followed by France. Reason¬ 
able performances may be ex¬ 
pected of Australia, Japan and 
Wall Street, while Holland may 
surprise the pessimists. .,-But 
any improvement in the ^Ssh 
or (jernflin share iiiarkm ' is 
likely to be at the end of the 
year after som$ further falls. 
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OVER 
3,000,000 
CANADIANS 
ARE OUR 
CUSTOMERS 



WE CAN BE 
OF SERVICE 
TO YOU I 


You may be an exporter, or an Importer, an industrialist with 
an eye turned towards CANADA > or-someone who sees in 
Canada an opportunity for a better life. Whatever your 
objective we can be of assistance. 

Up-to-date, on-the-spot information about business con¬ 
ditions and prospects in any region of Canada Is readily 
available through our two London offices, at both of which 
you will find friendly and helpful service. 

If you are thinking of setting up a branch of your business 
In Canada why not ask for a copy of our booklet *'Y0UR 
GUIDE TO ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA" or 
telephone and have a chat with one of our Business Develop¬ 
ment Officers at the Main London office. 

Alternatively, if your interest is migration, ask for a copy of 
"CANADA TODAY". 


Bank of Montreal 


CANADAS FIRST BANK . 

Gmm CMi«ela.^puu tlw UImU 




Access to Japan'^s Industry and markets 

made simple by Mitsubishi Shell 


TIk re arc good, solid reasons why inteniatioiial businessmm 
st L‘k out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making techniral arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji's special relationsliip with 
the Mitsuijislii group ( 40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and 
its association with otlier major manufacturers give access to 
virtually eveiv line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Slioji—with a staff of 10 , 000 — 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
Interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 80 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you tluui your 
tclophoue. 


Main London Office; 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. Tal: LONdon Wall 1561 
West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. Telephone: WHItehell 3081 

Ovar fOOO Bnnehms mnd Offio9$ throughout €tmodo ond Abrood 


4 ^ 

Qenerat importari A Cxporlera 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTO. 

Head Office: Mirunouchl, Tokyo. JoDon 
London Branch: bow Boils Houis. Bread Street. London, B.C. 4 Tel. CITy 3:^92 
PvoreeeeTrede NeBprorlct DCtsetdorr. Hemburg. Perle. Milano,Madrid, Athena, 
■eegrgdl, Buoharest.]|oaobw, Oalo and 70attiar major cities around the world. 
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Respite for the Pound- 
Test for the Dollar ' 

The year 1966 has seen an end—for the moment at least— 
to sterling's long travail. The challenge in 1967 looks different, if no 
less familiar. A substantial German surplus will emerge. So should a British 
surplus, but perhaps at the cost of a widening American deficit 


T he year 1967 ought in theory to be a relatively tranquil 
one. The upheavals on the exchange markets which 
accompanied the long sterling crisis are (for the moment ?) 
over. But it does not look a vintage year. What all the evidence 
points to for the world economy as a whole is slower growth, 
continuing imbalance in international payments, a continua¬ 
tion of a pattern of international interest rates still distinctly 
high in terms of demand pressures and an intensification of 
direct restrictions of movements of funds across frontiers. Just 
now these are only possibilities. It is right to call attention to 
the dangers—if only once more to remind the more reluctant 
members of the world’s central bankers that the need for con¬ 
tingency planning on a world liquidity reform has not dis¬ 
appeared with the (temporary ?) disappearance of the sterling 
problem in its acute form. But it would be a mistake to over 
dramatise them. Tt could turn out differently. The one 
economy to watch, where a change in policy could greatly 
improte this picture, is Germany. 

But the course of the new government in Bonn is only 
one of the many uncertainties overhanging 1967. Another, for 
Britain, is the common market. The psychological fillip of 
successful negotiations for British entry could go far to out¬ 
weigh the economic strains of adjustment—even in the short 
run. A flat “ non ” from the General, on the other hand, could 
give sterling some bad moments—although the central banks 
are in a far better position now than in 1963 to offset any shock 
selling of sterling. And the shock itself is not likely to be so 
great—certainly before formal negotiations are e\ en on. Wflat 
hopeful optimism there has been about a successful British 
bid this time round has been much more qualified—recent 
noises from Paris have hardly encouraged false hopes. Failure 
may already have been lar^y discounted. 

But the two biggest questionmarics are' Vietnam and 
Rhodesia. These cow upset all the calculations. Capitulation 
by Mr Smidi or a success for U Thant’s efforts could only be 
wdcomed—even if a sudden outbreak of peace in Vkmam 
might mean a difficult transitional period for an alrea^ weak¬ 
ening American economy. Unhappily, neither eventuality looks 
prdbaMe at the present moment Instead, the danger is that 
t^ war in Vietnam will become stiU hotter, once the New 
Year’s truce is over;, and that the strug|;le with Rhodesia could 
just conceivably lead to a confrontation udfh Soiith Africa. 


Escalation in Africa could cost Britain the bulk of the gains 
it can otherwise expect in its overseas accounts this coming 
year—directly, by slashing into this country’s earnings in the 
important South African market, and indirectly by putting 
upward pressure on commodity prices. And it could touch 
off a dangerous outflow of short-term capital. Escalation in 
Viemam would increase the strains on the dollar—^which 
already looks likely to have a rougher passage in 1967. 
Together, blow-ups in Africa and Vietnam could put almost 
intolerable strain on the entire world monetary system. Even 
with the enormously strengthened network of swap defences 
among the leading central banks the system could hardly bet 
on emerging unchanged—or unscathed—from the upheavals 
of a simidtaneous shift further towards a wartime economy in 
America and a direct clash with the free world’s largest gold 
producer. Who can say what the politicians will be doing in 
three, six or nine months time ? For the moment it is reason¬ 
able to take Messrs Wilson and McNamara at their word. The 
most realistic “best” hope is little change on either front: 
the confining of sanctions to Rhodesia alone and no major 
stepping-up of hostilities in Vietnam. 

If that holds, what then for the worid economy in 1967 ? 
First, three bull points. One is the continuing strong recovery 
of production in Japan, Italy and France, economies which 
together account for more than 17 per cent of the totk output 
of the industrial western countries and roughly IS per cent 
of all world imports. The other two bull points, which are 
related, are the expected swing of Britain’s overseas payments 
from deficit into substantial surplus and the unusual strength 
of the exchange reserves held by primary producers. 

There is every prospect that the import demand of the 
primary producers will be more buoyant, despite the 
slide in commodity prices freun their June peak in the 
second half (ff 1966 and the possibiUty of a further, 
although minor, dip In the months ahead. This looks particu¬ 
larly true of the mote developed countries of the overseas 
sterling area—apart from the relatively lightweight. New 
Zealand, which introduced stricter impmt controls in July. 
But the less devdoped countries—with die large and challeng¬ 
ing exception of hidia—are also better placM. Admittedly, 
their current export earnings in 1967 are not emected to 
match the high levels of 1966. Moreover, there is litde like- 
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Uhood, given the current drive for foreign exchange economies 
m both Britain and the United States, that their receipts of 
aid and private long-term capital will do more than hold up 
—at best. But these are qualifications to a basically quite 
favourable position. Primary producers us a whole now enjoy 
a higher level of reserves than at any other time in the past 
decade. And even though these countries have become 
increasingly cagey about running down these resources, the 
Organisation for Economic Development and Co-operation 
reckons that their total imports from the industrial countries 
could rise as much as 9 per cent in 1967 against some 61 per 
cent in 1966. 


The liquidity bite 

This bonus is all the more important because for the first 
time it looks as if the proliferation of direct restrictions on 
trade and capital movements, and the partly consequential 
tightening of intemational money and capit^ markets, will 
exact a toll from growth in several of the highly developed 
countries of the OECD. This is not just a matter erf Mr 
Wilson’s drastic deliberate deflation. Mercifully, Britain’s 
colourful Dunkirks to save the pound now have a relatively 
diminished impact on the rest of the world: Britain buys less 
than 10 per cent of the world’s imports today compared with 
some 20 per cent in 1931. The real crunch is that tight 
money has begun to bile into civilian demand in America and 
has been the single most powerful factor in bringing the 
German miracle to the edge of recession. And a slowdown 
in all three of the world’s biggest trading countries at once 
does count, heavily. 

A few weeks ago the OECD’s experts in Paris were still 
able to predict that total growth in member countries might 
be running at 4 per cent plus in 1967 compared with 5 per 
cent in 1966. Later figuring, however, suggests that this 
pitched both years’ figures too high. Not that there has been 
any change in the optimistic outlook for France, Italy and 
Japan, In all three, upswings originally triggered by exports 
and stockbuilding are now being underpinned increasingly by 
domestic demand, most critically by a revival of private invest¬ 
ment outlays. Moreover, in all three there are few signs of 
serious strain. There is still too large a margin of spare 
capacity and manpower for that—although tliere should be 
a (welcome) fall in their combined external surpluses. Indeed, 
France’s current surplus with non-franc countries may 
disappear entirely during the course of the coming year, 
despite considerable margins of unemployment and no more 
than a “ normal ” growth rate. Capital inflows and the earn¬ 
ings of the overseas franc area should ensure that France does 
not slip into actual balance of payments losses. But any 
surplus it earns will be a considerably diminished one—turn 
of events that could just conceivably soften the General’s 
stand on the need for international liquidity props. 

The changes have been on the outlook for the other heavy¬ 
weights. 'Fhe best guess now is that deceleration in America, 
Germany and Britain^—and, less importantly, in Holland—^will 
outweigh gains in France, Italy and Japan. Growth in both 
the United Stmes and liurope could be closer to 3 4 per cent, 
well below the potential capacity growth of just over 4 per 
cent. In itself, this might be viewed by the more conserva¬ 
tive as no bad thing. The snag is that there is littk prosper 
that this slowdown—^with the exception of Briiain’s exercise 
—^will contribute to a better balance in the world’s economy 
as a whole, certainly in rhe short-run. Indeed, the danger 
Wir 1967 is diat r>*e Sr.^res will bear the major 

bi^t of a swing into substantial surplus noi only by the 
{yalance of payments but also, once n ore, hy the 


All safe for sterling 

A swing into surplus by Britain could only be heartily 
welcomed—^not least by Washington. And, after the long 
attrition on this country’s resources in 1964-66 and the large 
snowballing of debts, the bigger the surplus the better. 
Happily, on any reckoning, the swing is likely to be large. 
Certainly this country’s export markets look fairly favourable: 
the greater buoyancy of overseas sterling markets should go 
far to offset some slackening of exports to America and 
tougher German competition both at home and in third 
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countries. (There are already reports of “ differential" pricing 
by some German industries.) And if, this time roynd, defla¬ 
tion by any lucky outside chance serves to unlock some 
additional supplies for export—instead of merely depressing 
sales at home and abroad alike—Britain's total sales abroad 
next year could be up by 5 per cent in volume, compared 
with around 4 per cent in 1966. Admittedly, export income 
will not be buoyed to the same extent by price hikes as last 
year when these pushed the annual total up to 7 per cent 
for the second year running. But that is no bad thing from 
a longer-term point of view. And, even so, next year's exports 
could be 6 per cent higher in value- than this year’s. If this 
comes about, it would mean a very good outturn on trade 
account for the year ahead. For the prospects for growth in 
Britain’s home economy point to virtually no increase in the 
country’s volume of imports in 1967, despite the dropping of 
the surcharge. As import prices are more likely to drop than 
to rise, the total import bill may actually fall slightly in value 
terms. Add to this some increase in net invisible receipts 
and further moderate savings on long-term capital as a result 
of Mr Callaghan’s restrictions on investment and the prospects 
are for a swing in Britain's basic external accounts that would 
at least reverse this year's estimated million deficit and 


Commodities in 1967 

Copper is again likely to be the most volatile of the 
non-ferrous metals. The Rhodesian crisis is still packed 
with possible surprises for Zambia’s production. A stop¬ 
page of coal supplies ? A power cut from the Kariba 
dam ? Either would have drastic effects. Katanga’s 
contribution is also in jeopardy at the moment. Further¬ 
more, important wage negotiations are in the pipeline. 
Talks are now going on at Chile's big Chuquicamata mine, 
and others are scheduled at some of the key United States 
mines. According to form, a number of these negotiations 
are bound to lead to strikes. There is also a great deal 
of uncertainty on the demand side, with the Vietnam 
war the most significant factor (at present nearly 25 per 
cent of the United States’ production is appropriated by 
the government for military use). Peace would bring 
prices down with a bang. 

For zinc and lead the picture is bearish. World sup¬ 
plies of both metals are expected to increase substantially 
next year; lead by 7 per cent to 3 million tons and zinc 
by 8,5 per cent to 3.7 million tons. But consumpdon is 
expected to fall further behind supply: up by only 2 per 
cent for lead and 5 per cent for zinc. So prices of 
both metals should fall. Tin, however, should remain 
fairly steady: world produedon is now catching up with 
consumpdon. Should prices fall as a result, the Inter- 
nadonal Tin Agreement’s buffer stock stands ready to 
support the market at £1,200 a ton. If unexpected 
disrupdons of supply occur on the other hand, the United 
States will be selling from its stockpile at prices above 
£1,236 a ton, fixing a fgirly firm ceiling. 

Of the foods, cocoa looks well set. Estimates for this 
season’s crop, although higher than last, still leave supply 
short of consumption in 1967, projected on the assump¬ 
tion that prices, reinain at 1966 levels. In fact, prices 
have alr<^y begun ttoying up as confirmation of the 
estimates have started coming in from-the world’s princi¬ 
pal producers in West Africa. The level of world stocks 
therefore will be the chief determinant of cocoa prices 
in 19*67. With world supplies neater than a whole year’s 
crop, a^fee prices will depend on how strictly producers 


could even run as high as a £250-300 million surplus. 

So. far so good. At least, from the point of view of the 
exchange markets. The ]onp:-term questions admittedly 
remain. A surplus for Britain in T967 will be a surplus pur¬ 
chased by intensified controls on capital and a compete stop 
on growth at home. It would be a brave man who would argue 
that the external gains purchased by deflation in this country 
will carry over into a (wriod of reflation k I’italienne—mimh 
less permit an casing of direct restrictions—while a deal with 
I he common market or a still broader reform of the world 
monetary system look so uncertain. But the durability of the 
Wilson cure is a test still to come. In 1968 perhaps. 

The mark and the dollar 

The immediate problem is different, if no less familiar: 
it is the juxtaposition of a continuing large deficit in the 
American balance of payments with the re-emergence of a 
German surplus. There are two prongs to the German pay¬ 
ments outlook—and both are worrying. One is the very re^ 
prospect that the distinct weakening of Germany’s domestic 
economy could produce a swing in the country’s current 
account from a small deficit in 1966 to a surplus of anything 
up to $1) billion in 1967. The other is the possibili^ that 



stick to their quotas under the International Coffee Agree¬ 
ment. For sugar there is little cheer, after a year when 
prices have hit one post-war low after the other. Produc¬ 
tion is expected to be up again in 1967, raising world 
stocks by a further 2 million tons to 20 million tons by 
the end of next September. 

After this year’s record crop in Canada, Russia and 
Australia, world wheat supplies should cover demand 
—^including India's. So prices could remain steady or 
fall a Utde. The big question here is the next crop. 

Best speculative bet for 1967 is silver. The United 
States Treasury reserves, which are currently being used 
to keep the price down, are running out fast. At the 
present rate there is not quite a year’s supply left. A 
price rise seems inevitable. 

In all, we guess that commodity prices during 1967 
will continue on the downward trend which 'first asserted 
itself at the end of 1964, broken only by a temporary 
recovery lasting from the end of 1965 to the middle, 
of 1966! 
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this current surplus will not be offset by any substantial out¬ 
flow of capital—and could, ihdeed, even be reinforced by an 
inflow of funds from abroad if die govetmnent is now bent on 
abolishing Dr Erhard’s withhol^g tax on foreign-held 
German bonds to boost the ailing capital market. 

There is no doubt that the new coalition in Bonn is basically 
much more expansionist-minded than Dr Erhard’s was. 
Moreover, it looks as if the Bundesbank is beginning to back 
down from its rigid tight money policy, both in words and 
deeds. The bank has at least hdped along the gende easing 
of German interest rates since late summer, by permitting the 
strengthening of the balance d payments to be reflected in 
bank liquidity. It has also announced that the usual year- 
end lowering of bank reserve requirements will be carried over 
into 1967. But so far this retreat has been very partial. Indeed, 
the bank'has seen to it that the lowering of reserve require¬ 
ments will have virtually no impact on capital flows by simul¬ 
taneously removing the favourable margins German banks 
have hitherto enjoyed on funds placed abroad. The running 
argument between Bonn and Frankfurt is not yet resolved. 

The one area in which the Bundesbank may give way is 
on the discount rate. Pressure from Bonn is being reinforced 
by Increasingly depressing indicators of the state of demand 
in Germany. And in the delicate balance of international 
arbitrage margins, the German rate is pivotal—a reduction 
would give elbow room to New York and London, lacking a 
few weeks ago when Bank rate rumours were rife in London. 
Most German observers arc betting on a discount rate reduc¬ 
tion after the Bundesbank council meeting on January 5th. 
But the extent to which this might be backed by further easing 
of credit availability is not clear. Moreover, Germany’s budget 
outlook remains as obscure as ever. The ^nn government is 
talking of a supplementary DM2] billion investment budget. 
It is also talking of balance—^perhaps a rise in turnover tax ? 
The final compromise could ^ the most unsatisfactory from 
an international point of view—only moderate fiscal expansion 
and only a half-hearted monetary easing, 2I per cent growth 
at home and substantial surplus overseas. 

This possibility is vmrrying enough in itself. It is more so 
seen against the prospects for the American payments position. 
America’s current acxsimt is already weakened under the 
impact of Vietnam and intensifying pressures on costs and 
prices at home in 1966. It is unlikely to do better in 1967. 
The official guesstimates that put the rise in America’s exports 
next year at 13 per cent—^implying an actual rise in that 
country’s share world export markets—and imports slow¬ 
ing down to a growdi of only 4-5 per cent fourth quarter 
to fourth quarter—^looked wfldly optimistic while the 
prospects were still for 4 per cent growth in gross national 
product. They still look high on the more recent, unofficial 
guesses of growth at 3^ per cent—especially when it is remem¬ 
bered that the lower figure involves accepting at face value 
Mr McNamara’s forecast of a sharp drop m defence spending 
in six long months’ time. And the snag is that, unlike 1966 
—when the twin impact of President Johnson’s voluntary 
restraints and the series of sterling crises produced a con¬ 
siderable improvement in America’s capital account—^there is 
no guarantee that further gains can be winkled from this 
account in 1967. 

True, the Administration has extended |ts voluntary 
restraints on capital flows—and stressed that it does mean 
business. But bow much more can be expected of diese ? In 


Euro-Bond Issues 

__ (ii^ million) _ 

~ 1964 1965 

— 341 

917 980 

917 1,321 



1966 (Est) 
550--600 
1,000—1,050 
1,600 


Relative Export Performance 

Percentage changes, 1965 to 1966 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Differences 


growth* of 

growth of 



country's 

country's 



export 

exports 



markets 



Japan 

12i 

17 

4i 

Italy 

101 

14 

3i 

France 

8 

11 

3 

Germany 

11 

13 

2 

United Statest 

11 

10 

-1 

Other OECD Industrialised 

10 

Bi 

-11 

United Kingdom 

9 

7 

-2 

Canadat 

18 

15J 

-21 

TOTAL OECD 

11 

11 



* Th§ growth which would hove occurredm b country s exports ifn hod exBCtly mBintBlnod 
its share in OECD exports to each market 

t Excluding US and Canadian wheat exports to the Soviet Union and adjusted for changes 
in the coverage of US special categories and for end-year effects of the dock strike. 

Source OECD. 

1966 American companies were able both to pursue their 
planned expansion abroad and to adhere to the letter of the 
President’s restraints by stepping up their borrowing abroad. 
The table on issues shows oifiy the amoimts these companies 
were able to cream from the long-term Euro-bond market. 
American companies and banks also drew very heavily on 
the short-term international market for Euro-dollars and from 
national markets in Europe. Again confounding the pessi¬ 
mists, the international supply of funds remained extremely 
elastic. But that adaptability, in the face of increased pressures, 
depended very heavily on some highly unorthodox—and 
probably temporary—capital flows, above all on injections 
of funds from Italy and Japan. As the OECD pointed out 
in its November issue of The Economic Outlook, the com¬ 
bined swing of the capital accounts of these two countries 
in the two years to June 1966 was sufficient not only to 
offset the decline in funds from the traditional suppliers of 
international funds and to meet the new American demands 
on European markets, but also to meet the development 
of a substantial demand for foreign funds in Germany 
which persisted throughout much of 1966. A repeat per¬ 
formance can hardly be counted on in 1967. Reflation—and 
in Italy’s case floods—is pushing up domestic demands for 
funds in both luly and Japan. Wliat is clear is that demaqd 
for funds will remain h^h—^$1,200 million is already in the 
pipdine for the Euro-bond market alone next year. 

This means that President Johnson’s voluntary controls 
will meet their toughest test yet. Good behaviour by the 
American banks—now well buow their ceiling <m foreign 
loans—can be guaranteed on present trends only by a con¬ 
tinuation of high interest rates. Good behaviour by companies 
rests uncomfortably heavily on their good will. It might not 
stretch far enough. The Administration could yet be forced 
to move to formal controls on capital. It woidd be a step 
taken reluctantly. Washington can argue with some justice 
that the whole of last year’s deficit, now estimated at some¬ 
thing over iq65's $1.3 billion on a liquidity basis, reflected 
the (exceptional) cost of Vietnam—^die direct foreign exchange 
cost alone is running at $900 million a year. But that does 
not make the deficit less real—or more palatable to the 
continentals. 

But there are those saving question marks. Peace in 
Vietnam would be the great blessing. The lesKr one, but 
very welcome and easier, would be a change in policy in 
Germany. Full-blooded reflation in Germany--accoinpanied 
by a monetary policy deliberately geared to faeflitating capi^ 
outflows—could pave the way to lower interest rates in 
America and Britain and make a major contribution to a 
healthy balance in the world economy. That key remains in 
Frankfurt. It could be turned. 
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Growth Rates for All 

W ELL, 1966 seems to have been just about an average 
growth year. The combined economies of Western 
Europe, North America and Japan expanded, year on year, by 
just under 5 per cent, slightly less than they had done in 1965. 
But there was quite a shift as between countries. France and 
Italy recovered to what they might consider their normd rate, 
around 5 per cent. And Japan, too, got back to normal with 
a near 10 per cent gain. Nordi America shaded off a little, 
Scandi^via stood steady. The growth failures were Germany 
and Britain, the former much more obviously so since Britain 
bad already had a shrunken growth year in 1965. 

The economies that slowed down during 1966 outbalanced 
those that accelerated: for the whole area, the growth rate 
eased from 5^ per cent in the first half of the year to perhaps 
under 4 per cent in the second half. 

Next year it looks as if the combined growth will be more 
like 4 p^ cent than 5 per cent and could even be a shade 
under^ on unchanged policies. The successfuls of 1966— 
France, Italy and Japam—arc together expected to grow a 
shade faster still, although Japan may do no more than hold 
this past year’s (very comfortable) rate. Japan’s Economic 
Planning Agency has written growth for fiscal 1967-68 (ending 
April, 1968) down to 8 per cent, compared with an expected 
9.3 per cent for the year ending April, 1967. But the EPA 
may be putting rather too much faith in current official talk 
of a more consers^tive budget. To some extent the agency 
is mixing prediction with prescription. America and 
Canada are expected to decelerate. So, too, is Britain, 
although it is so much bumping along at the bottom of the 
league that it is hardly fair to talk about it in the same breath: 
any growth here looks like coming to a grinding halt. Germany 
may have grown by only 2J per cent in 1966—about half its 
annual growth rate untu 1965—and the gain could be even 
smaller in 1967, without a push from Bonn. In short, the 
trends of 1966 look like being accentuated in 1967. Which is 
not surprising since cycles are usually over more than the odd 
year or so. 

Looking back 

At least that’s how it all looks now. But, as we always 
point out in this annual exercise, although nobody trusts fore¬ 
casts, they can pro\ e more correct than estimates looking-back. 
For the statisticians are going to do a lot of juggling yet with 
those past figures. Certainly those for 1966 are still suspect. 

The only estimates in the table which arc entirely our own 
are those tot Britain. Let’s look how badly we’ve been out. 
Our first guess at 1965 growth, taken two years ago, was 
per cent; twelve months later, looking back at the year, wc 
hazarded 2J per cent. As good as one can reasonably expect 
to get—the official figure now is 2.6 per cent. Our first shot, 
a year ago, at 196*5 growth, was 1} per cent: now it looks 
more like only i per cent. iST.erc we went most wrong about 
last year apparently was to believe that iiiipcrr? would be held 
back to a rise of only 2 per cent. In the event, it looks lb if 
they went up by 3 i per cent, in real terms, despite the squeeze. 
And personal spending rose by a i per cent more than wo 
guessed—1 1 per cent instead of li per cent. Two months 
later, the Nanonal Institute of Economic and Social Research 
was likewise underestimating the import rise and was for- 
casting a growth of 2i per cent in GDP in 1966, more off 
the mark than wc were. 

A' Treasury ofiicial commented in private recently that its 
forecasting of Britain’s grites domestic product was never out 
more than a percentage point either wa^tbat is, ii the figure 


Guesstimates for the new year 
and the old 


GUESSING THE FIGURING 

Growth Rates—% change on previous year 

DOMESTIC DEMAND TRADE 

Gross Private Public Fixed ACCOUNT 

domestic con- con- capital 

product sumption sumption formation Imports Exports 

At constant prices At current prices 

GERMANY 

1965 4.9 6.1 6.0 6.5 19.7 10.4 

1966 2^ 21 2 ml 4 12^ 

1967 2 2 2 -6 6i 10 

PRANCE 

1965 3.4 3.2 2.1 5.3 2.7 11.7 

1966 4i 4 3 6 15 11 

1967 6 5 4 6i 14 10 

ITALY 

1965 3.3 2.1 3.7 -8.2 1.3 20.6 

1966 6 51 4| 4 18 14 

1967 5i 6 3 8 20 11 

SWEDEN 

1965 3.7 4.5 9.0 5,4 13.6 8.1 

1966 4 21 7 5 5 8 

1967 41 4 5 61 7 7 

USA 

1905 5.9 6.0 2.7 8.3 14.4 3.5 

1966 51 5 7 6® 191 H 

1967 31 31 61 11 13 10 

BRITAIN 

1965 2.2 1.5 3.8 3.7 1 7 

1966 1 1« 21 1 41 7 

1967 nil nil 21 -4 -1 61 

JAPAN 

1965 40 4.8 7.2 3.9 2.9 26.7 

1966 9 7 71 94 151 17 

1967 9 7 7 12 20 12 

CANADA 

1965 6.7 6.0 6.2 9.7 15 5.3 

1966 6 5 6^ 8i 13 171 

1967 4 1 4i 5i 2 i 9 12 


turned out to be 2 per cent, they wou^ have guessed some¬ 
where between i per cent and 3 per cent. Since Britain’s 
growth rate seems to have setded down to something between 
zero at the worst, and 3 per cent at the best, that doesn’t, to 
our mind, seem much to boast about. Now if Japanese fore¬ 
casters could say the same for their economy, where gains 
over the last four years have ranged from i to 14 per cent, 
that would be talking. 

How well in fact did forecasters in other countries do ? 
America, Japan and Canada all grew 1-2 per cent faster in 
1966 than vras thought probable this time last year. But the 
increase in growth rates in France and Italy, and the slowdown 
in Germany were all underestimated. But only marked^ so— 
by as S-ych .as 2 per cent—in the case of Germany. This is 
perhaps understahiiub:?. Hard evidence of the pronounced 
weakening in Germany’s ectmoicy O' Cl months of 

1966 is only now coming in. The OECD’s pSrjOatc of 3i 
per cent growdi for 19^ lot^d reasonable enough wtiCS 
it was made only two months or so ago. But now & figure 
looks more likely to have been a mere 2| per cent. 

The next article discusses In detail the outlook for three 
economieB of special merest in 1967, Germany, America and 
Britain. 
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The Three Key Economies 

The German, American and British economies are 
all slowing down. Not all by design 


T he one point on which all observers of the German scene 
are agreed is that the economy has weakened dramati¬ 
cally. Some speak of actual recession, others of uneasy stagna¬ 
tion. The one bull point has been buoyant export orders. 
But, in marked contrast to earlier years, this impetus has not 
spilled over into domestic demand. 

On the contrary. Despite a 19 per cent jump in orders 
from abroad in October, total orders flowing into German 
industry were actually down 3 per cent on 12 months ; deliv¬ 
eries were also declining, for the third month running. Invest¬ 
ment spending has already be^n to slip, badly: building 
permits in October were running 7 per cent below twelve 
months before. At best private consumption has been holding 
steady over recent months. Retail turnover in October was 
only li per cent up on 12 months and traders just before 
Christmas were viewing prospects with dull pessimism. All 
in all, total output in Germany in the fourth quarter was 
probably up less than 2 per cent on a year earlier. 

All this has brought a distinct casing on the labour market 
—certainly by German standards. Admittedly, from London 
the unemployment rate looks still very low. But it has begun 
to rise, jumping from 0.6 per cent in October to i per cent 
in November. More telling of the change in climate is the 
fact that the ratio of vacancies to jobless has fallen to its 
lowest point for six years. Moreover, there has been a sharp 
decline in sick leave; workers newly nervous about job security 
have even insisted on coming in to their desks while actually 
ill. And, contrary to popular notions abroad about the staunch 
dedication of German workers, this kind of behaviour is 
strictly out of the ordinary. Total employment is down: in 
industry by 1.4 per cent on a year earlier and in the hard-hit 
construction industry by more than 4 per cent. The number 
of foreign workers employed has started to decrease—some 
200,000 of this marginal labour force may have been dis¬ 
gorged by the end of 1966. 

Reflation please, Dr Kiesingcr 

Without a quick and bold change in government policy, it 
is difficult to see any reversal of this process of attrition in 
1967. Business confidence in Germany has not been at such 
a low level for years. The investment outlook is grim. The 
latest estimates by the IFO institute in Munich suggest that 
industrial investment may drop 12 per cent next year ; outlays 
by the building industry could plunge by 25 per cent. Unless 
personal savings fall—and this is not expected—it is difficult 
to sec much oomph in private consumption next year against 
a background of slower wage rises and a higher number of 
jobless. Moreover, spending by local authorities could be 
inhibited by the depressed state of the capital markets. The 
one great boost will come from the expected swing in the 
current account of the balance of payments—and this coifld 
still feed back into home demand ^ the second half of next 
year, feut ttie buSift^SS hf fbf^esstlfij aft XSVmW gfWthlrafe 
for the German economy now is clearly extremely tticky. All 
depends on Frankfurt and Bonn. 1 X?hat can be Said is that 
the most common figure put forwarf for growth in 1967, 
assuming no major change in policy, is for a real rise in gross 
domestic product of no more than ii-2i per cent—a far cry 
from the 4 per cent target mentioned so boldly in the new 
government's policy statement a few weeks ago. 

Uncertainty in Washington 

Anwican forecasters are truly earning their money nowa- 
How do they cope with an economy that has been 


overtaking them at every turn, slowing down at the very 
time military spending was accelerating? It’s what didn't 
happen in 1966, and some possible non-happenings this next 
year, that have made forecasters sceptical about anyone's 1967 
conclusions. 

In the immediate months ahead there’s no doubt that Viet¬ 
nam will still dominate the United States economy—peace 
or no, weakness elsewhere or no. But, if the war goes on, 
Mr McNamara has given a very strong hint that spending 
will slow decidedly in the second half of next year. Nobody 
can say how it will work out and nobody has much faidi m the 
defence estimates anyway, but the Administration would have 
the public believe that by the middle of next year defence 
spending should have become roughly high enough to run 
the war at the intensity now foreseen. While about $3^ 
billion a quarter (at annual rates) will be added to military 
outlays until next June—bringing the annual rate then to 
$72 billion—^the increase after that may be only $i billion a 
quarter. 

Lowering of Vietnam sights is one reason why American 
forecasters have been doing a bit of trimming. The other is 
that investment surveys, all of them, are coming in lower than 
expected. Capital spending it braking to very minimal gains 
—to less than $i billion a quarter in the next six months, 
or under 2 per cent, from over $2 billion a quarter at the start 
of 1966. Investment will undoubtedly be even weaker in the 
second half of the year, when the full effect of the suspension 
of the 7 per cent investment tax credit is felt. An actual 
decline in investment in these months is now on the cards. 
How much of a decline? Probably only a very gentle slide. 

As for the other demands on the American economy, some 
slackening in government spending, apart from defence out¬ 
lays, can be expected in the second half of 1967 as some high¬ 
way and other construction programmes are postponed. But 
this only implies a little trimming: outlays will still be moving 
ahead pretty fast. Siockbuilding, too, may moderate a little 
from its current high rate. But housing should pick up after 
the spring. And consumer spending isn’t expected to drag: 
the besi bet is that it will grow much in line with the economy 
as a whole. 

How big a slowdown ? 

And what is that line going to be ? Some key Administra¬ 
tion advisers are now forecasting that America's gross national 
product in 1967 will be $786 billion against $740 billion in 
1966, implying real growth, year to year, somewhat below the 
4 per cent they were expecting only a few weeks back. But 
even this is now reckoned on the high side. Lower estimates 
abound, breaking $780 billion, with real growth pegged at 
about 3 per cent—and unemployment rising. The advocates 
of tax increases, now asking only for a “ poficy-mix ” change, 
ate* soiiTiding more Ukp voices in the wilderness.^ 

A 1967 growtli In the Amcficah IfcCbftftltty 01 3^ per cent 
is perhaps me best compromise prediction—as against 1966's 
per cent. Most forecasters assume there will be some 
slow easing of monetary policy, but not much. Most assume 
a price rise of about 3 per cent. Most are pretty cagey about 
what's going to happen to wages* 

The wages push 

The Administration has spent the last year fretting about 
its income and gloomily looking ahead to 1967 when 
contracts co\^rmg about 50 per cent more workers than in 
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1966 will be reopqncd. (Cars, papc^r, meat-packers and 
rabbet ate already on ptp:) It has, givetji up thje 3;^ per ejne 
^liditiiine stand and accepted a 5 per cent iisett^ement as 
“ reasonable,” fearful of something more like 6 to 9 per cent. 

Manufacturing workers have been losing out of late. Three- 
quarters of the rise in consumer prices over the past year 
reflected rises in service and food prices and these in turn 
reflected gains in the shares of real income going to farmers 
and service workers. At both ends of the service specthjm, 
the high-paid skilled and the low-paid unskilled, wages hav^ 
risen rapidly. Are other workers going to try to reverse the 
movement by steep wage contracts? if they do, goods prices 
will go up: the Council of Economic Advisers pleads '' don^t 
do it.” If the 5 per cent compromise does hold, however, it 
will not be because of this consideration but because 5 per 
cent still looks good to these workers compared to recent years. 

Will Mr Wilson’s nerve hold ? 

And what about Britain ? The official view, shared by some 
private forecasters, is that its economy is just about bottoming 
out. We think, however, that on present policies it won’t start 
to pick up before the summer. By the end of 1967 it ought to 
be growing again, but perhaps at no more than i or 2 per 
cent annually. And even this depends on British exports of 
goods and services achieving rather over 4 per cent growth 
in real terms, which is more than they did in 1966 ; the 
arguments for hoping that they may do so are set out in the 
first outlook article, but there is frankly complete division of 
opinion whether this is not too optimistic. Year on year, we 
guess personal consumption won’t actually drop but won’t 
grow either, while public consumption seems likely to continue 
10 rise by some 2\ per cent a year. 

Even when public outlays are included, investment could 
be down by 4 per cent. The annual rate of stockbuilding is 
already down from 1964’s dizzy £550 million, at 1958 prices, 
to probably around £200 million and is likely to be cut by 
another £joo million next year. This could hold ilie volume 
of Britain’s imports in 1967 at the 1966 level. All in all, year 
on year, our view is no growth at all in Britain's total output 
of goods and services in 1967. This implies a small drop in 
industrial output. 

We still stick to our view that by the end of 1967 unemploy¬ 
ment may have risfen to 3 per cent, taking the most conser¬ 
vative measure, which leaves out the temporarily stopped and 
takes only those wholly unemployed, excluding seasonal varia¬ 
tions. This would mean 750,000 out of work compared with 
December’s 449,000. But this view has to be qualified; it isn’t 
really the whole extent of the expected shake-out. Not all of 
those now being dismissed will register at the labour 
exchanges: many married women will just return to the 
kitchen sink and men and women near retirement won’t bother 
to register when there seems little chance of re-employment. 
TTiis adds a factor of uncertainty to the unemployment fore¬ 
casts. 

The wages backlog 

Postponed wage claims will start coming in during the next 
few months. How many of these the Government will be able 
to postpone yet again is anybody’s guess. But if unemployment 
does continue to rise this should keep the increase in wage 
rates low, even during the second half of 1967. It should 
be uot^d that a real success for incum§s pdicy-^ay, a suc¬ 
cess that ensured that in the first m months wage and sah^ 
rates rose by hb icxtfe and ih the last , six 

months by ito moro than-a per oeat--*^uld me.aii;^^h^t thtse 
alopc would not bg ,cpou||^ to keeb of , 

inoopi^es, as . ofpb^ it9 Jhdtu^ 

at carlyf al^wan^ is mada fqr dxe ^p 


in employment, as well as for more short-tiiac and ovm 

tiAc. Pisobabiy* wage fgtt* ri|e by sightly: 

this, hut not nefeessarfiy by much mor^^ . " \ "‘1 ' 

On the other hand, there is going to be quite a big rise 
in incomes from state benefits, pardy in the form of mQvt 
drawings on unemployment benefit, but also through pew 
earnings-related benefits and redundancy payments. We. 
also assume that dividend income will drqp a bit,,but that 
savings also will go down in 1967. All in all, spendii^ money 
in 1967 will probably be a little higher than in 1966. But 
probably only just enough higher to compensate foe the 
ineyitable rise in prices, small though it should be. In short, 
consumer spending in real terms will, we think, be just about 
the same as in 1966. 

Public spending will be the one form of domestic demand 
that will grow this next year—by, we estimate, 2J per cent 
in real terms on current goods and services. Inevitably, the 
rise shown in the budget estimates of public spending will be 
much higher: possibly so much higher as to give a nasty 
shock to foreign confidence. But the budget estimates con¬ 
tain a great many transfer payments and capital items, as 
well as being entered at current prices. They are a totally 
misleading indicator nowadays. 

The investment slide 

Investment in housing will probably be unchanged in total 
but local authorities will increase their share in it further. 
As far as we can judge, private industry’s investment looks 
like being cut by something of the order of one-eighth, 
equally true for manufacturers and non-manufacturers. How¬ 
ever, for the former, this is a cut from a higher level than 
had been expected. Manufacturers’ investment held up sur¬ 
prisingly well in the first nine months of 1966 and their own 
forecasts made last September, of a drop of 4 per cent between 
1965 and 1966 now looks to have been too pessimistic. For the 
rest of private investment, the decline throughout 1966 seems 
likely to continue during 1967 at an accelerated pace. 
Increased applications for new building approvals may reflect 
no more than industry’s awareness of the more stringent 
planning regulations and desire to get applications in early 
while planning permission was still forthcoming. Public 
investment, other than in housing, should continue to grow 4t. 
about the same rate as during the past two years—a little 
under 4 per cent in real terms. But this will not be enough 
to prevent total capital formation in 1967 from fallhag to. 
a level it first reached in 1964. 

Our forecasts are based on unchanged policies which should 
result in Britain achieving a reasonable surplus in its balance 
of payments in 1967. The optimists arc hoping this may 
go as high as £27$ or £300 million on current and long-- 
term capital account. But to end this article on that figure is 
to show how very shaky all these prognostications are. No 
one can really compute a balance of payments surplus or 
deficit to within £25 million of accuracy e\^n for a period in 
the ^st, even .when all the figures arc in. All that can be 
said is that all the normal indicators suggest that 1967 should 
be a year when Britain returns to comfortable surplus again. 
If things should start to go wrong especially in the export 
account—or if speculators believe that they arc going wrong, 
whi(A is almost as important—the general belief abroad that 
sterling is overvalued for the long-term leaves our currency 
in a desperately vulnerabte position. Now that Mr Wfison 
has decided to tr^ to restore sterling’s strength ,with a policy 
of deflation, he is stuck with that poli^ ipf intertMl 

deflatioh. T&tou^out the first half of -1967 at “leasts aJl 
Britkjn’^. l|d|i^ fears for busine;^ prosperity are going 
{"0 ^at thel'itiid-tnohthly 

the pubjlication of ,|^e,^pfevbus 
oy^rsqis tradbpg accounts. 
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British Industry: A Year of Rationalisation 

With any luck, 1967 should be marked by a continuation of last year's 
record surge of mergers and a rash of rationalisation of a new sort 


How much luck will be needed is anyone's 
guess. But there is certainly a movement 
in the opposite direction to the fifties' 
fashionable diversification takeovers. Then 
companies tended to hold on to every branch, 
however unprofitable: odd industrial bits 
usually found a home m some holding com- 
pao>[. Now bolding companies and diversi¬ 
fication ‘ are dirty words—even if they 
weren't there is no cash for either activity. 
There is far more pressure on companies to 
concentrate on what they can do profitably. 

But there will still be many different roads 
to so-called rationalisation in 1967. For a 
start, three huge chimks of industry—steel, 
aircraft and shipbuilding—^are about to be 
reshaped by the Government. And the elec¬ 
trical industry, for too long in small frag¬ 
ments, is being knit together—as much as 
anything by the nationalised industry’s 
determination to rationalise its buying. 
Manufacturers of big distribution trans¬ 
formers moved together last year without 
merger: in 1967 it could be the turn of the 
swit(^gear and small transformer manufac¬ 
turers. Moves toward rationalisation in 
domestic appliance manufacturing could be 
completed in 1967. Machine tools manu¬ 
facturers will certainly continue the extra¬ 
ordinary activity of recent months—^much of 
it taking the form of buying over specialised 
parts of other companies to strengthen or fill 
out existing departments. 

The really new departures will probably 
come in engineering. The motor recession is 
expected to put a vicious squeeze on small 
manufacturers of components. Foundries 
and a mass of small companies in the Mid¬ 
lands are all highly vulnerable; many 
could disappear. There will probably be 
fewer boilermakers at the year’s end. And 
brickmakers will also suffer. 

The traditional sort of takeover/merger 
should continue since this is the moment 
when good, undercapitalised companies tend 
to go cheap. But tradition will not operate 
to save less well-run companies, however 
good their assets. These will, rightly—and 
unusually—be allowed to rot. A completely 
new factor will enter the equation—the 
operation of the Industrial Reorganisation 
Co^ration with £150 million to play with. 
This is unlikely to be a passive body and 
could have a considerable effect on industry 
—^it has already helped in a number of 
difficult births. 

Trends in fhajor British industries, as we 
see them, are outlined below; 


Energy 

The dramatic arrival of North Sea gas on 
^M^e won't set the pace in energy next 
/ British Petroleum may, as it 
ptmilies, pipe its first gas onshore by end- 


January; but by the end of the year the 
gas is not expected to be running at more 
than too million feet a day: 10 per cent of 
the Gas Council’s needs and less than one 
per of the country’s energy demand. 
This is not enough to make much impact 
on the fuel situation as a whole. Not even 
in a year of static energy demand. 

Much m<ve important will be the Govern¬ 
ment’s setting of the next five years’ finan¬ 
cial objectives for the electricity, coal and 
gas industries. These objectives should 
engr^ the Government’s ideas about the 
relative capital demands of the power 
industries: whether or not electricity should 
be allowed to continue as the massive in¬ 
vestor it has been ; whether new invest¬ 
ments should continue to be cheaper to the 
Gas Council than to the Electricity 
Council. The Government has also to solve 
the poser of whar to do with the large 
surpluses of cash that will be generated in 
the gas industry if it succeeds in buying its 
gas at low prices. Re-thinking about the 
financial objectives ought also to force the 
Government to decide where coal’s future 
role lies. Production of coal over this 
last year was about another 15 million tons 
down on the previous year ; next year, if 
manpower continues to flee—even at a 
reduced rate—the industry could lose the 
same again. 


Steel 


Britain’s steel production in 1967 is 
expected to drop by 2 million tons, to 22^ 
million tons of crude steel. Coming after 
a year when production fell 2 i million tons, 
with startling effects on profits, this will 
really put the squeeze on steel. However, 
this forecast of an average of 70 per cent 
capacity operation does mean that produc¬ 
tion is not expected to fall much below the 
present level, so suddenly reached in the 
last quarter of 1966—even though some 
sectors will be running at only 60 per cent. 
Nationalisatian notwithstanding, how will 
the industry sund up to this drop ? 

Home consumption is expected to drop 
ijj million tons, most of the decliile result¬ 
ing from a sharp fall in investment—the 
industry guesses a 12 per cent fall. The 
further half million is the closest guess that 
can be made for the effects on trade. Con¬ 
sumers’ and merchants’ stocks are a neutral 
element, since they are expected to drop 
at the same rate (600,000 tons) as last year. 
But the squeeze on exports is expected to 
conunne. Last year, imports rose by 
450P00 tons, to 1.2 million tdns, while 
exports fell by nearly tl:^ same,, tq 4! 
imiUiop, itos. In 1967,^ . Ms of/ t^ 

impmt surdiarge, jpr^ufnabfylMd 
soifie incipojts out; WiU' cmitiddle 


tinued worldwide overcapacity—already 
taking its toll of exports. The Steel 
Federation guesses that the net effect on 
this tightening squeeze will be to lop 
another half a million tom from net exports. 

It doesn’t gtiess, and probably wovddn’t 
care too, at what effect this will have 00 
prices. After 13 years of stable prices, 
fixed by the Iron and Steel Board, the 
industry is facing its first recessidn with¬ 
out the support of price agreenaents— 
thrown overboard by the Restrictive 
Practices Court. Already, 1966 saw Ae 
price line bending with hidden discounts 
and John Summers* overt cuts. 1967 could 
see what the industry has always dreaded: 
a full scale price war. 


Chemicals 

Chemical production will probably increase 
at much the same rate in 1967, as last year. 
It might even be rather less—racaning, at 
the best, 4i per cent. For chemicals, spoiled 
by a habit of much faster growth, this is 
near-poveny. But it should be less disast¬ 
rous to company results than in 1966. Then 
some big companies, Imperial Chemical 
Industries in particular, were squeezed by 
the combination of little growth and 
unfinished or delayed investment plans. 
These should be on stream and offering 
lower production costs in 1967. A further 
effect of this investment is already apparent, 
in that it has taken the industry halfway 
to the target of £^o million annual im¬ 
port-saving put up by the little Neddy. The 
new plant should go further still, and 
should strengthen the price base for exports. 

The danger point is synthetic fibres. Here 
massive investment in new plant through¬ 
out the world, based on continumg increases 
in demand (which had been running as 
high as 30 per cent a year), is producing for 
the industry the same sort of problems of 
overcapacity and dumping that terrorised 
plastics in 1961/62. Nylon, the most im¬ 
portant, will be hardest hit and the price 
reductions of the last year are expected to 
continue. American companies may have 
been restrained from cutting prices to 
ribbons bv the presence in Europe of thdr 
own subsidiaries, but the same is not true 
of the Japanese. The industry is waiting 
with gloomy confidence for the price war to 
spread and become general in nylon and 
aoryUcs, (polyesters are more strongly 
placed). 

Construction 

l/des, tbefe hai been • fcriioos doipnitun 
durinj^ m Ibst quftftei: toXit’ ou^ e( 

die Britisli dnstrattbia Ikidtntry uiebU 
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hm leacbed about ^ion in 1966, 
cqmfNU-ed with £3)^50 million in i965< 
Orders in hand suggest that 1967 output 
should be about the same as 1966, or 
marginally lower. In the public sector, the 
Government is committed to increase its 
flow of orders for new building work, 
although its tardiness in publishing any 
public investment programme for 1967 
means that nobody yet knows hy how 
much. The big question is whether the 
expected decline in the private sector will 
more than counterbalance this rise in ^the 
public one. 

On the non-housing side of the private 
sector, there is enough work already on 
hand to keep contractors busy for most of 
19^7- Bin unless there is a degree of 
reflation resulting in an increased flow ^ 
orden during the first half of the year, the 
drop by next winter could be guite severe. 
In housebuilding, total completions in 1966 
arc likely, at worst, to have been five or 
ten thousand down on 1965*5 382,297. For 
1967, the parliamentary secretary to the 
Minister of Housing told the Commons a 
fortnight ago that private builders expect 
that “ the figures for the private sector will 
be down by about 15 per cent next year— 
while public authority housebuilding will 
rise and take up some of the slack.** This 
estimate for private housebuilding may be 
too gloomy. Some reports suggest that 
house purchasing has increased in the past 
few weeks; the wise decision of the 
building societies to raise their interest rates 
means that they should have more money 
to lend; and t^ Prime Minister has been 
making noises about helping small builders 
with greater bridging finance. In council 
housebuilding, the Government will want, 
for political reasons, to see that the figures 
keep on rising; although the concurrent 
economy drive from the Treasury means 
that it is also urging councils to use only 
the cheapest materials and fittings. For a 
comment on the Idhg-term foolishness of 
this false economy, sec page 1378. 


S hipbuilding 

Most of Britain's biner sh^^yards have 
enough work on hand to keep them busy 


throughout the next year and on until the 
first half of 196^. (There is now nearly 3^3 
million gross tons on order.) But the order 
situation will cause concern long b^ore 
then, when the early stages of the ship¬ 
building process are left, beached, without 
work. 

Only half a million tons of new merchant 
ships were ordered from British shipyards 
in 1966 compared with 1.8 million tons 
ordered in 1965 (boosted by the Govern¬ 
ment’s credit scheme). This gives the 
Government less than six^ months to get a 
bill through implementing the Geddes pro¬ 
posals and to set up the Shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry Board to carry out those proposals 
for rationalising and concentrating the in¬ 
dustry. But that alone will not be enough. 

British shipowners are increasingly 
ordering ships abroad because better credit 
facilities are available to them than they can 
get in Britain. (Cunard’s new container 
ships may well go to foreign shipyards.) 
But foreign owners who get preferential 
credit terms in Britain not now available to 
British owners, are not exactly rushing to 
order from British shipyards, as the current 
order figures have shown. If the Govern¬ 
ment does not provide competitive credit 
terms, a large number of British shipyards 
will collapse regardless of Geddes. Perhaps 
that’s what the govemroent wants? 


Engineering _ 

The outlook for the engineering industries 
is far more cheerful than might be expected 
in a time of squeeze. The industry’s little 
Neddy, in a recent report, says that pro¬ 
duction in the light and medium sectors 
of the industry should drop off during the 
year, reflecting the drop in consumer de¬ 
mand for cars and other durables, but in 
heavy goods it could increase. The result 
could be a year practically unchanged from 
1966. But it does depend on whar sort of 
engineering, whether there is a high 1ml 
of exports and also what pan of a com¬ 
pany’s work is inside the public sector. 

Order books in the heavy sector are still 
full; for the chemical plant manufacturers, 
representing more than 20 months’ produc¬ 
tion. This is the carryover from the high 


level of ordering by the chemical industi^^ 
in 1964 and 1965. Inv^stpieat by th^, 
chemical industry is expected to drop 
sharply in 1967 ; but increased expenditure 
by the petroleum industry during the 
present wave of refinery-building and 
the gas industry on naphtha rerormers is 
forecast to result in a rise in expenditure of 
nearly 5 per cent altogether. 

The two other main parts of the heavy 
sector—steel plant and heavy electrical 
plant—are both largely subject to govern¬ 
ment decisions. Investment in steel plant 
is expected to rise. But this is a rise from 
the low base of the last two years (3^50 
million and £70 million respectively) and 
is the result oi orders that are akeady 
placed. Until th^ government’s plans for 
the industry after nationalisation are known 
the steel plant suppliers cannot see ahead— 
and no new orders, which are badly needed, 
arc likely. Moreover, with the present 
world surplus of steel and the resulting 
general drop in steel investment^ the usually 
reliable export market has dried up« In 
Britain some steel plant makers face the 
prospect of running out of work altogether 
by the end of the year. 

This is not the problem in the heavy 
electrical plant industry. Supplying a 
single customer—^thc nationalised elec¬ 
tricity industry—it can see far ahead. And 
the next year should certainly be comfort¬ 
able. Orders on hand from the Central 
Electricity Generadng Board fill some 
books for three years. But the decline in 
the CEGB building programme expected 
in 1969-70 could take the bread out of a 
number of companies’ mouths: turbine and 
generator manufacturers and boiler makers 
particularly. 

The jump in the machine tool industry’s 
new export orders in October (to £4.2 mil-^ 
lion, 37 per cent above October 1965) is a 
good omen for 1967. Despite the gloomy 
forecasts of the industry’s associatiem about 
home orders, it is better placed to ocmipete 
in the export market than k was a year 
ago. And the order book is as full as a 
year ago. However, it is doubtful whether 
export orders can continue to outweigh 
strong decline in home orders as deflation 
gathers pace. But this should have the 
result that 1967 ought still to be a year ^ 
growth and consolidation among the big' 
machine tool groups at the expense of 
many, small, independent companies. 


British industry in 1966 


Britain's industrial output, measured by the official index started 1966 at 133 
(1958==100), rose to a peak of 135 in March and then slipped back to 132 during the 
seamen's strike. It recovered to 135 in July end August as late export deliveries ware 
got .away but then plummetted to a tow for the year at 131 ih Ocfober^the latest 
figvre avaUabte. Already 1-2 per cent down on the level at the beginning of the year, 4 
shade under that of twelve, months praviious and trade to a. leed fi|[at reached before 
the end of 1964, we still aba no ajgn of a racoverf^^dntil wdl inib 1967. the ’(dwirt 
alongside shows the trenffo foduslrtet.aa faf as 9wy ate known fhie.yiir. 

Oidy chainibd procfo'fl«toiiMh4wlur%.ih^ 

to a (aaaar aidirt, atael 

surprisingly cheerful ;now,after another twelve months of no gto^ at .(in,th^ Cfrg ni^ 
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Electronics 

The computer industry continues to grow 
rapidly. Orders increased by about 40 per 
cent in 1966. Machines for delivery 1967 
and on order ” numbered 453 in November, 
^uivalent co between £110 and j(;i6o mil¬ 
lion. Deliveiy dates are now down to 6-8 
months, so a tair number of these are post 
squeeze orders. There has been a sli|^t 
slowing down however, and manufacturers 
say that investment grants are not being 
taken up as enthusiastically as might be 
expected. They hopefully expect to see the 
same level of orders in 1967; but imports 
are likely to reach £40 million (most from 
the States) whereas exports might optimis¬ 
tically reach £1$ nullion. Automation 
equi^enc should be one of the most 
lively sectors although it has been extremely 
•low until now. Many industries, like 
chemicals, steel, textiles, are studying auto¬ 
matic process control dosely and the orden 
diould come soon. Telecommunications 
equipment too, will be a rich market. The 
American dis^enge to swamp the com¬ 
ponents market, however, looks formidable. 

Motors 


sioo. Ford will benefit t Hide; but the chief 
gainer will be Vaoxhall, widi the Viva, 
the most in^uoved car of 1966. 

Aircraft 

Assume that the Concord supersonic air¬ 
liner survives through 1967 and ends the 
year ready to make its first flight on 
schedule early in 1968: then, on this 
assuixmtion, the level of employment in the 
aircraft industry will stay steady at around 
250,000, which is the last thing that any¬ 
one would have guessed this time last year. 
If the proposed merger between the air¬ 
craft divisions of Hawker Siddeley and the 
British Aircraft Corporation does take place, 
and that’s far from home and dry, there 
will be the usual redundancy among senior 
managers, but little or none on the factory 
floor. Orders that have come in within the 
last month have taken care of that; the 
industry’s complaint in the coming year is 
going to be that the orders are predomi- 
nendy for aircraft already in production 
and don’t give work to the design teams. 
But take away the original assumption 
aboui; Concord, and employment would 
drop by 50,000, and it would be a different 
story altogether. 


die experience of different parts of the 
textile industry-^ven thou^ k may 
average out at the same level at this year. 
The drop in retail demand is expeaed to 
be highly selective. When puichases are 
postponed the more expensive items tend to 
suffer first Thus household goods— 
furnishing, sheets, towels—will drop; in 
clothing it is expected that goods like coats 
and suits will be most affected. This should 
touch on the wool textile industry although 
its cycle is always cushioned by exports. 
Continuous filaments—^which were carrying 
heavy stocks to match booming demand (net 
curtains, linings for jersey suits)-^re 
already suffering badly. Cotton, not grow¬ 
ing so fast and therefore carrying mudi 
lighter stocks, will suffer less acutely. As 
yet, there is no drop in. demand for syn¬ 
thetics like the polyester “ Crimplene and 
although prices for the various nylons will 
continue to suffer from growing over¬ 
capacity, the effect of this on the textile 
mdustry itself is incalculable. 


Retailing 

The shops are expecting an exceptionally 
bad spring. After that it is anybody’s 
guess. Any easing of credit and hire pur¬ 
chase restrictions could release a flood of 


The British motor industry in 1967 should 
have the coosolatioa tiiat exports will be 
margin^ up even though home demand k 
down. TMoomibiDatioaeff new models, the 
bad state of many important markets 
(Sweden, Australia) in 1966, and the con¬ 
tinued boom in imports into the United 
States should ensure the industry an export 
levd of about 600,000—perhaps 5 per cent 
up on this past year. 

The home market presents a mass of con¬ 
tradictions. In a ** normal ” year, between 
55 ud 60 per cent of home registrations 
M h the first six mondis. In the past yesr 
Che figure was at least 65 per cent, thanks to 
pre-crisis buying bv bodi private and fleet 
ouyeit. Aasumiiig um 1967 is more nonnal 
(fod recession years tend to be more nonnal 
than others), hoine saks in the first half year 
must be down on 1966, by between 15 and 
20 per cent The pessimistic assumption 
is dmt sales for the second half will be only 
same as 1966*8, to give registrations of 
about 960,000^ about xoo,ooo down on this 
year, and a total production rate only ma^ 
ginally (say 50,000) down on this past year’s 
likely outturn of 1,620,000. But op^sts 
(who indude the best forecasters in the 
industry) see a second half good enough to 
push pr^uction up to the 1966 total. 

A third year of slipping production is 
about as much as an industry so geared for 
expansion can take without loss of nerve. 
Confronted by the dreadful forecasts for 
next spring’s sales, the industry is hoping 
that the Government will reduce the mini¬ 
mum hire deposit required on new can from 
its present unprecedented 40 per cent One 
thing is certain; that in the absence of new 
mocfels kdm Ae British Motor Corpora¬ 
tion, ihpwi^Ae market will remain static, 
and BMOtMk wot benefit from the nonnal 
Vglurge fat Itittloet thare it gets in a reoes- 


Textiles 

Textiles already starting on a downturn in 
their stocks cyde, have been given a hefty 
boot downhill by retailers’ reaction to a rela¬ 
tively modest cutback in spending oa doth- 
ing since the first quarter of i966’8 high 
figure. The dedine for the textile industry 
xw probably continue next year. It is too 
nuly to say what effect the removal of the 
import surcharge will have. But every¬ 
th!^ points to further contraction and 
rationalisation of the industry. 

Thm will be a wide variation in 1967 in 


demand for consumer durables. At the 
moment this is being channelled into 
smaller, “ less durable ’* items like toasters, 
irons, Aavers and heaters. The rest have 
suffered badly. Sales of washing machines 
were down a fifth; refrigerators, suffering 
as much from the Italians as from the 
squeeze, dropped 60,000—to 865,000; tele¬ 
vision sets were down 40 per cent—^far 
worse than the industry, hoping for a boost 
from BBC 2, dreamed possible. At the 
present, both retailers and the manufac¬ 
turers expect 1967 to show further dedines 
in sales of durables although total spending 
might not show much change. 
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World Industry: New Ways, Old Woes 

In the next four pages, some of our correspondents round the 
world give their views on prospects for industry in their own areas 


United States 

Nevif York 

Early in 1966 die American economy 
approached close to its full employment 
level with little spare plant capacity* By the 
year-end there was a widening gap opening 
up between operating rates and manufactur¬ 
ing capacity in the civilian sector. The 
monetary restraint imy^d in the spring 
19663 and the suspenmn of the 7 p^ cent 
tax credit for capital equipment m the 
autumn, took hold late in the year, contain¬ 
ing consumer demand and cutting into busi¬ 
ness anticipations. Eveu in the &e of size¬ 
able advances in military spending still in 
store, the prospects for 1967 suddenly 
cooled off. 

In part, this change in climate reflects the 
achievement of virtually full employment. 
With the unemployment rate down to 
depths not plumt^d since the Korean war, 
the economy can no longer chalk up the 
abnormally large gains of recent years. 
There has been a distinct softening in 
civilian markets. In particular, the steam 
has gone out of the capital goods boom. 

True, an increasing availability of funds 
and a decline in interest rates will set the 
stage for a vigorous recovery in homebuiJd- 
ing. A significant demand for new homes 
has been piling up. As new housing starts 
have plummeted, house vacancy rates have 
been coming down nicely in response to 
continued rapid growth in the adult popu¬ 
lation. But America’s total industrial pro¬ 
duction in 1967 is ^expected to rise only 
about half as much as the 9 per cent 
advance registered in 1966. 

The outlook for steel production in the 
coming year is for only a small increase from 
the 133 million tons that were produced in 
1966. While steel stocks were built up in 
the second half of the ^st year, 1967 is 
likely to see some liquidation of stocks. 
Consumer durables will not be adding much 
new demand. Household durables, 
bolstered by the incipient rise in housing, 
are slated to make some gains next year, 
but not very substantial ones. And steel’s 
biggest customer-—the motor car industry— 
is not expected to match its 1966 sales of 
8.4 million American-made cars. 

Indeed, the four American motor com- 
panies expect a despondent 1967 $ and by 
the end of the year it is unlikely that the 
smallest of the fbur, American Motors, will 
stillt be making can at all Mr Robert 
Evans’ much mtunted new look has not 
halted the slide of his compatiy^g market 
share. This is ironic because 1967, with 
soaring imports and slightiy declm^ home 
sales^ w goini^ to be a lepmt of the.paoem 
of the Jite mi!ieteen* 4 ftiei^ when maktat 
Motors diobed out of a prevtous Sfioi^oC 
trouble Sinos then the dcmimtib ooiiq^^ 


have introduced their compacts to answer 
the challenge of the foreign cars. But the 
compacts have now grown so much that the 
foreigners now coOnt as ''suhcompacts.” 

At this level, below $2,000, Volkswagen, 
Adam Opel, English Ford and the 
Japanese Datsun and Toyota will flourish. 
But so will the European middle-class cars, 
like Mercedes, Volvo and Rovcir. The safety 
scare, and t^ir obvious qualities, have 
led to a boom in these imported models. 
Mr Henry Ford’s gloomy forecast that sales 
of native cars wodd be down by as much 
as 500,000 to under 8 millicm, while sales 
of imports go up from this year’s likely 
level of 661,000 does not appear unreason¬ 
able. But whereas the companies were not 
prepared for the downturn that came this 
spring and summer (Ford could have learnt 
something about market forecasting from 
its English subsidiary) they are now making 
sure, by cutbacks and layoffs, that they will 
not be caught with high costly-to-shift 
stocks next summer as they were this. 

The biggest industrial gain now in sight 
is in the aircraft industry, which has a 
tremendous backlog of both military and 
commercial orders. Large gains are also in 
store for machinery production, which has 
a vast quantity of unfilled orders backed up 
for capital expansion and modernisation 
programmes. Consumer soft goods should 
also once more show a considerable 
advance, but the most rapid rises in the 
consumer field will be in expenditures for 
services—^in large part reflecting the faster 
pace of price rises that is expected to occur 
in this area. 

Gains of 5 per cent or better are slated 
in chemicals, plastics and aluminium. 
Somewhat smaller increases will occur in 
paper, textiles, food, petroleum and build¬ 
ing materials, but lead and zinc production 
is headed for a decline. 


Germany 

Hamburg 

1967 threatens to be one of the worst years 
for German industry since the war. The 
motor industry promises to have a particu-* 
larly difficult time. The days of seemingly 
automatic prosperity are over. After a 
good first nine months, car sales in October 
were actually down by 15 per cent. Volks^ 
wagien will introdtioe short-time working 
for the first rime in its history in the n«iw 
year, and Opel will have to do the same u 
its stods mount. < Exports used to grow 
even when the home matket stagnated. 
Now increases in exports will not coinp^ 
samfbrdieslaGliaieBsitthbmeU^^ Thg 
home tadrket hxdEs sns|Hcbuiiy nmriicum^^ 
xlaa poiaL Qredh imiteieim 1^ 
thm«s%>«]kad. Bmvdlj^^ljbiiMluiBtf^ 
fessea oonffdencc that credit retaanuioa will 


make spring and summer sales much more 
healthy but the additional sales could be of 
imported cars, especially the Renauks and 
Fiats that have done so well this year. 

The mining and steel industries have 
an unpromising year ahead of them.* 
Further pit closures are definitely planned 
to bring capacity down nearer demand. 
Even so, it is fairly certain that ogpaciQr^ 
won’t come down enough. Further redun¬ 
dancies will foUow the dismissal of 60,000-^ 
80,000 miners who are to lose their Jobs 
shortly. The government and tinion are 
trying to hammer out a formula for 
redeployment of the miners but it won’t 
bear fruit during 1967. Prospects are rio 
better for steel, except that it is unlikely 
that capacity will actually have to be 
reduced. Steel would do well, too, as soon 
as economic activity turned up. 

The retail trade’s turnover probably 
won’t suftcr. Its margins, however, will; 
and a process of mergers is likely. Con¬ 
centration of the retail food trade has been 
happening for years. But the pressure of 
competition is already spreading the habit 
to the wholesale food trade. 

Mergers in the building industry are long 
overdue. For the moment the industry is 
surviving on past orders. New orders are 
low. Local authorities are being squeezed 
both on new public works as well as sub¬ 
sidised house-building. The small and 
medium-sized builders who will suffer at 
present make up the greater part of the 
German building trade. But even some of 
the large firms may not get through with¬ 
out feeling the draught. 

France 

Parts 

French industrial production is now grow¬ 
ing at a rate equivalent to a little over 6 
per cent annually. But industrial chiefs 
foresee uncertainty ahead of the March 
elections; already many decisions have 
been postponed for a few months 00 
count. More telling is the spectre of an 
international slow-down, however mild, as 
—on the French version—the big ^ficit 
countries whom the Frendi government 
have been badgering put their economic 
houses in order. Some industries depend 
heavily on overseas sales: the heavy 
machinery industry, for instance, exports 35 
per cent of its production, the>^ar industry 
30*40 per cent and the textil^^ industry 
almost a third. 

For the motor industry, 1966 was an 
annus mirabilis. Nearly 1.8 million 
passenger cars were produced. The home 
market rose b^ a thud. After a fantastic 
spurt in the thud quarter, exports were up 

41 per cent over the first nine months. 
Reoovtcy has been strong ftrilmring tte 
ccMUtkatative recession of X964-65*. .The 
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industry is expecting to notch up another 
6 to 7 1^ dent growth ifi 
being well. with markets, CcinsoU- 

dation, rather than spectacular progress, 
seems to be the order of the day. In 
the home market there are definite signs of 
buyers taking things easy. The experience 
of 1966 has been that export markets have 
started to look very good indeed, particu¬ 
larly for Renault and even more for Simea. 
Simea is now the only Frendi producer 
whichi exports more than half of its output, 
partly bemuse it has not increased its share 
of the home market. 

The French engineering industry did less 


CARS *87^ OUR GUESS 

Car production; 1963«100 tog scale 
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badly than most in the 1965 lecession. 
Thus the 1966 recovery wRt mmst—about 
7 per cent growth. The industry exports 
one quarter of its output; its 1966 exports 
rose by 10 per cent. Growth is expected 
to continue at the same rate, at least during 
the first months of 1967. In machinery, 
production has increased, but for some time 
orders have been slowing down. In elec¬ 
trical engineering, the 1965-66 growth rate 
of 10-11 per cent a year slowed down a 
little in the second half of 1966. The 
industry is reckoning on 8-9 per cent 
growth during the coming year ; a little less' 
than the overall rate in 1966. The radio, 
television and domestic appliance industries 
are looking for about the same. 

The chemical industry expects the same 
rate of growth in the early part of 1967 
as during the previous year—an average 
9 per cent. The outlook in textiles is 
mixed. The wool industry recovered at the 
beginning of 1966, but a slowing down has 
been noted in the past few wcelw and work 
schedules have had to be cut. Sixty-two 
per cent of textile exports arc concentrated 
in the common market countries, west 
Germany being the principal customer. 
The economic situation in Germany 
worries French artificial and synthetic tex¬ 
tile manufacturers still recovering from the 
crisis of 1965. The home market is 
dominated by keen competition from 
abroad, which keeps prices down. French 
fibre manufacturers complain about dump¬ 
ing, particularly by Sweden. Cotton should 
recover bit by bit from the experiences of 
1965. 

Building did badly in 1966. About 9 
per cent fewer houses were completed than 
in 1965. An increasing number of houses 
remain unsold. Paradoxically, prices 
remain very high and the housing shortage 
is acute. Prices are just too high for 
buyers, but no one seems very hopeful of 
a righting of the crazy imbalance in this 
market during 1967. 


Italy 

Mm 

Italy’s economy is pretty healthy; it 
expanded further in 1966 with 6nly 
moderate increases in costs and ptices. And, 
the government, with an eye on the 1968 
election, will probably shdve controversial 
measures that might undermine business 
confidence. 

In lar^-scale industry, a 10 pel cent 
increase in output is anticipated for the 
motor indust^ as a whole, and one of 15 
per cent for Fiat which is to start work soon 
on the plants it is building ior Russia and 
Pdand. Against this, car manufacturers will 
bear part of the cost of replacing cars 
damaged and lost in floods; the cost to 
Fiat suone may be 20 b 41 ion lire. The new 
Italian efaemi^s giant, Montecatmi-Rdison, 
plans a 40Q billion lire investmeitt hi south'* 
em Italv be divided equdly between 
Ssneat <ois|piiallv owned Bdison) wd 
Montes w I (origin owbmnI by>* Moall|fr^ 
catini); The aim is both toibuild up indusdy 


in the south and to expand |he indu^M’s 
eapUrts t^ithm the epmnion in«rlB6t. But 
chemical peporai to Briitajn and, eaiSem 
Europe should be increased too. In steel, 
however, the outlook, Ips hopdully, is for 
some continuation d labour and techno¬ 
logical difficulties that held back the indus¬ 
try in 1966. 

In consumer industries, both home and 
export markets for domestic appliances, 
especially refrigerators, are expected to go 
on expanding m 1967. And there’s likdy 
to be further streamlining through sdll more 
mergers. One exception is the food indus¬ 
try (one of the most intensdy capitalised in 
Italy) which is likely to spend 1967 quietly 
absorbing the mergers of the past. A further 
expansion of food sales is expected, but it 
is uncertain whether the increase will match 
the 16 per cent of 1966. 

Neglect of agriculture has been a major 
mistake in the past and the floods have 
driven home that all other sectors of the 
economy will now have to pay for that neg¬ 
lect. Moreover, the flowed regions, 
Tuscany, Venctia, Emilia and Lombardy, 
were the most productive of the country’s 
agricultural areas. Government aid of 125 
billion lire will make up only part of the 
losses suffered by farmers who have, in addi¬ 
tion, been given a four-months’ tax bonus. 
Besides this, an extra 200 billion lire has 
now been reallocated from other sectors to 
agriculture under Italy’s four-year economic 
plan. Despite this, there is likdy to be a 
drop in sales of non-essential goods in the 
floeded areas during 1967. 


Sweden 

Stockholm 

Swedish industrial production should rise 
by some 6 per cent in 1967, according to 
the autumn report of Sweden’s National 
Institute of Economic Research The 
country’s gross national product should in¬ 
crease by 4i per cent, the institute reckons, 
just better than the acliievements of 1965 
or 1966. 

This optimism, howevd'> iis not shared 
by everybody. Several significant sectors 
of the Swedish economy fear rises in con^ 
sumer prices above 1966’s 4i per cent 
average. Wage increases are expected to 
average 10 per cent, and the Swedes, like 
the Dutch and the Austrians, cannot relish 
further erosion of their international com¬ 
petitiveness. The demand for some of 
Sweden’s traditional exports is already 
slackening ; and economic prospects dur¬ 
ing 1967 in some of the major Swedish 
export markets such as Britain, west Ger¬ 
many and the other Scandinavian countries 
are. hardly encouraging.. The outlook for 
the sdll i^ominant wood, pulp and paper 
industries is none top miatr Tbeie 
is Intemational over-capacity in the p^p 
industry, and the chances of offsetting 
ht|d^ costs by hij^ prices are, tfaej^om, 
sl^t Fuidicr rationalii»rion ^ 
hi the inctotsjf wiU have mi: fee under way 
in 1967. Steel price* are also depressed as 
a rosidt of world over-capa^: the 
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Swedisli iron and steel industry is also likely 
to offset increased costs by further rationali¬ 
sation and modernisation* 

More serious is the problem in the 
Swedish iron ore industry where European 
steel ^ giants faced with declining 
margins and competitive supplies from the 
new ore producers in Africa and South 
America arc driving hard bargains. A new 
agreement between the LKAB iron mining 
company and west German steel com¬ 
panies covering 1967 ore deliveries implies 
price reductions of up to 13 per cetit, as 
wcU as a reduction in the volume bn order. 
This agreement is likely to set the pattern 
for future ones, affecting one of Sweden’s 
main exports. TTie position in the engineer¬ 
ing industry, which accounts for more than 
a third of Swedish exports, is better; but 
here again companies will find continued 
pressure on profit margins. The engineer- 
mg industry covers a wide field, and some 
companies will do better than others, in 
particular those manufacturing products 
with a high technical content. 

But a government fiscal policy that is 
likely to get tighter with the coming 
January budget, and continuing tight money 
conditions, will make it difficult for industry 
to carry out the rationalisation and invest¬ 
ment expected of it by the optimists at the 
National Institute. In an economy so 
heavily dependent as Sweden’s on its three 
main industries—wood and paper, iron ore 
and steel, and engineering—the outlook for 
1967 may be more bearish than the institute 
suggests. 


Japan 

Tokyo 

Mergers, over-capacity: these are the talk¬ 
ing points in Japanese business circles. The 
TOO biggest companies, excluding banks 
and insurance, firms, already account for 
more than 40 per cent of the total capital 
of all incorporated Japanese companies. But 
the pace of consolidation into still bigger 
groupings, which has been quickening over 
the past two years, is expected to continue 
through I967i spurred by the prospect of 
new competition from international business 
when the restraints on foreign capital in¬ 
vestment in Japan arc eased. 

As part of this build-up, investment in 
new plant and equipment seems likely to* go 
on rising. But the process is expected to 
aggravate the problems that have already 
been thrown up by the rapid expansion of 
productive capacity—excessive competition 
in the home market and 'allegations of 
dumping abroad. It’s the same story in 
nearly every major industry. 

Take the iron and steel industry. 
Although crude steel outt^ut will probsbly 
have risen by 14 to 15 per cent in the twelve 
months to March 1967 (with an increase 
also in pig ir(m out|)iit), another round of 
possibly excessive ‘j^ant expansion seems 
likely—unless the Ministry of International 
Trade and IndOstry somehow Curbs the 
pace, which ft has so far failed to do: New 
blast furnaces^ each with a daily capacity^of 


4,500 to 5,000 tons, arc being planned for 
the coming 18 months by Kawasaki Steel, 
Sumitomo Metal, Yawata Iron and,Steel, 
and by Nippon Kokan. 

Despite recent mergers, there is room for 
more concentration in the motor industry. 
Especially as foreign competitors are ex¬ 
pected to invade this particular market im¬ 
mediately controls on capital flows into 
Japan are eased. The 14 companies left in 
the industry arc still too many for effective 
international competition, although despite 
this drawback Japan has managed to become 
the world’s third latest motor manufac¬ 
turer after America and Germany. Most of 
this expansion has taken place on the back 
of Japan’s huge commercial vehicle 
industry, though the big passenger car ex¬ 
port drive is now having its effect. Japanese 
motor companies are now striving to place 
themselves in a favourable position in anti¬ 
cipation of government-inspired mergers. 
Among the possible mergers being talked 
about is one between Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries and Honda Motors. 

In shipbuilding, Japan led the world in 
1966 for the I ith year with 6} million gross 
tons launched, about 20 per cent more than 
in 1965. Total orders received were for 
about 10 million gross tons, leaving a 
healthy backlog for the start of 1967. Major 
Japanese shipbuilders are now beginning 
another phase of expanding their capacity, 
particularly for the building of giant tankers. 
But here, as in the iron and steel indu.stry, 
there is some concern about possible over¬ 
capacity. 

By world standards Japanese petrochemi¬ 
cal plants are small and under-capitalised 
and a series of mergers is again likely. 
Meanwhile, capacity is being built up: a 
new petrochemical complex is being buflt 
at Yokkaichi fot Mitsubishi Petrochemical 
and Daikyowa Petrochemical and two other 
big Japanese petrochemical plants arc being 
planned for completion by 1970. Over¬ 
capacity and a saturated home market have 
plagued the electronics and electric appli¬ 
ances industries for years. But in 1967 
manufacturers expect some revival in home 
demand for conventional products plus new 
demand for colour television sets and inte¬ 
grated circuits. The government expects 
that domestic demand for electrical appli¬ 
ances will rise above $i billion and that 
exports will top $230 million. 


Canada _ 

Montreaf 

The big problem during 1967 for virtually 
all industry in Canada will be the continu¬ 
ing profit squeeze. Pre-tax profits of all 
companies in the third quarter of 1966 were 
down 7.6 per cent from the second quarter 
and manufacturmg profits alone a fiiB 13 
per cent. On a 25-group classification, only 
rix industries—food and heverages, non- 
me^lltc minerals, wood, stmfe, communi¬ 
cations and ^ other kkamifaburing ” 
group which includes forestry, comtrtictm 
and agricutture-^howod '^ighr profit 
increases: General outlook is for sustainable 
rate of growth in line with a 73 per' cent 


advance in GNP—3i per cent representing 
price inflation. 

Construction carries the biggest qtflesfibn 
mark. With no si^ificant casing of the 
money situation in sight, shortage of mort¬ 
gage money will very probably continue to 
depress new housing starts. The outlook 
for non-housing construction is somewhat 
brighter: a number of cities are scheduling 
downtown development projects; some 
government projects deferred last year nmy 
be started in 1967; and major projects such 
as the Churchill Falh power development 
are scheduled to start. Completion of 
buildings for Montreal’s world fair and 
other big projects should hdp to ease 
pressures on labour and materials in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

The mining outlook is decidedly bright 
as world demand for base metals continues 
to grow. The pulp and paper indiist^ is 
expecting to work at capacity m all divisions, 
except possibly market piilp. Steel looks 
for smallish increases in output with all mills 
continuing to work at or very near capacity. 
The car outlook is signiflcantly more Dullish 
than in the United States, although United 
Auto Workers’ demands for wage parity 
with the United States could provoke a 
costly strike in 1967. Electronics and com¬ 
munications continue highly optimistic and 
all secondary manufacturing foresees con¬ 
tinuing strong demand. There are definite 
signs that price and labour pressures arc 
somewhat easier than three to six months 
ago. The petroleum industry enters the new 
year with greater energy than in recent 
years. Exploration is at a high level, 
especially in Northern Alberta, and while 
total production is still only around half- 
capacity, the growing domestic market and 
brighter export hopes are creating a cheerier 
outlook. The financial industry is facing a 
relatively uncertain year with the Bank Act 
still to be passed. 

Canada’s business mood generally is still 
one of comfortable optimism, with the belief 
that the worst of inflationary pressures have 
been contained and that there is just enough 
basic strength to make a downturn unlikely. 

Australia 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN MELBOURNE - ^ 

From the behaviour of the stock markets 
at the end of 1966, Australians are evidently 
expecting that Mr Holt, triumphantly swept 
back to office, may move away from the 
“ let the economy look after itself ” line that 
Sir Robert Menzies pursued so successfully 
and so long. The economy has not been 
behaving badly, bin it has not been growing 
fast enough for even cautious opinion, much 
le.<is growth addicts. 

All factors are now working to Australia’s 
advantage. A decade ago, a drought as 
devastating as New South Wales and 
Queensland suffered last season would have 
rocked the economy. It is reckoned that 
20 million sheep were lost, but now marvel¬ 
lous rains have cbme, and the job m re- 
stoeking is gomg actively forward. Instead, 
the economy in 1965*^ (economic reckon¬ 
ing is done from mid-year to mid-year) 
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tlioiig^ expanding less fast than^^in die pire- 
vious four years, was running very close to 
using its available labour. Rural incomes, 
which may have been cut by up to 30 per 
cent last season, could easily increase by as 
much next season. A record wheat crop of 
at least 370 million bushels is being W- 
vested, of which China is buying nearly 60 
million bushels worth $A9o million. Wool 
sales so far are well up in terms of ^e total 
dheque. 

Drought has reacted on rural buying, 
particularly o( cars and farm machinery, and 
the South Australian plants catering for 
these items have been famy sharply hit, with 
a state unemployment rate of 1.8 per cent 
(and no overtime) against a national average 
it 1.2 per cent. Retail business has bem 
lagging as a whde and savings rising. In 
the next six months it is likely that post¬ 
poned demand for these items will become 
effective—and for new housing too. 

All the ingredients pmnt to growth. Policy 
is beginning to point that way too. Interest 
rates at the shorter end of the market are 
being gently levered down by the Reserve 
Bank. The 1966-67 budget looks more 
stimulating now than when it was tabled. 
With defence spending increasing sharply, 
there will be a further strong rise in public 
spending in 1966-67, and this comprises a 
fifth of die whole. 

The labour force is expected to increase 
by 140,000, about the same as last year. 
But there could be a sharp rise in produc¬ 
tivity per head, following big investment in 
plant and equipment in ±e past three years, 
much of it under-used last year. It does 
seem that private capital expenditures will 
increase less fast, after the burst of 1964 
and 1965, but so many projects are in so 
many pipelines that a renewal of a high rate 
of massive new investment cannot be long 
delayed. The external account presents no 
serious problems, for imports are running 
lower, despite some big defence items, and 
exports are buoyant. The banking system 
is in a comfortably liquid state. It could 
well be that Australia in the coming year 
could get from a 3 per cent rise in civil 
employment an increase in GNP of 5 per 
cent, something like twice last year’s rate. 


Eastern Europe 

Vhnna 

Forecaisters in eastern Europe this yeait- 
end must envy their western counterparts. 
True, they can still refer to overall central 
plans for the broad outlines of planners’ 
intentions. But even these lack the pre¬ 
cision and pretence to certainty that diey 
once boast^. And at the individual in¬ 
dustry and plant leveV?^ uncertainties are 
now formidable. For^j^^the more indus¬ 
trialised countries of C^econ the entire 
economic system is bei^ gradually re¬ 
shaped. Eveui Russia is experimenting 
cautiously. 

ThCfjMOccss itself is not new. The broad 
outHiiiiik,|a| .Cjbe reforms currently being 
workedfamiliar enough; the sul^ 
stitgdon of the criterion of profitability for 
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a proliferation of quantitative targets, and 
a considerable decentralisation of decision 
making—affecting investment plans as well 
as day-to-day management in industry. But 
the outlines are ody now being filled in 
with hard, practical detail. Above all, it is 
only now that the essentia] business it re¬ 
jigging the prices on which costs and profits 
must be calculated is nearing the opera¬ 
tional stage. 

Czechoslovakia will be first in the ring. 
For the past few months central planners 
in Prague have been working out a new 
mtem of prices on a battery of English 
Electric computers that will affect over 
25,000 commodity gr^ps or million 
separate articles. Originally it was in¬ 
tended chat the whole new price structure 
would be introduced with a bang on Janu¬ 
ary I, 1967. But, wiA one cj;c on ibt 
economic difiSculties being experienced by 
Jugoslavia, this scheme was abandoned in 
favour of a phasing-in which will begin 
on New Year’s day and probably last 
several years. The original “ Sik plan” 
(named after its author, Prdessor Ota Sik) 
has in the past year been heavilv modified 
and watered down—some say beyond all 
recognition. But the changes will none¬ 
theless be important. On present plans it 
is expected that the output of “ basic ” in¬ 
dustries, some 67 per cent of total output, 
will still have prices fixed centrally. But 
these should be more realistic. Prices on 
another 27 per cent of industrial output will 
be free to fluctuate between upper and 
lower linvits. And the rest will be left 
entirely to the market. 

The introduaion, however gradual, of 
the new price system in Czechoslovakia will 
clearly bring considerable hardship to some 
sectors of industry. It is anticipated that a 
large number of unprofitable enterprises 
will suddenly be uncovered—the Zian 
aluminium factory in Slovakia is expected 
to be one of the first casualties. Though 
not intimating anything nearly as drastic as 
the suggested solution to Jugoslav economic 
ills—the closing down of 30 per cent of all 
industrial enterprises—the Czechs talk 
openly of possibly having to liquidate, or 
at the best amalgamate, 10 per cent of 
cheir factories and plants. The Slovakian 
communist party recently alleged that ” all 
enterprises engaged in primary production 
will be working at a loss ” and produced a 
pilot plan for combining all primary pro¬ 
duction enterprises with those engaged in 
finished products in order to ach^e a 
degree of rationalisation. 

So 1967 will be a tricky year for the 
Czechs, the first real test of the eitent to 
which their theoretical economic rdforms 
prove of practical application. One tl^g is 
certain—they cannot at this stage return to 
the old policy of expansion in industry on 
the Mark I Soviet model. That pcdicy has 
brought virtually no growth since i960 and 
appalling inefficiency. A 3 per cent jump 
in the country’s im^rt bill is required for 
every one per cent eff additicmal output— 
and little it that is suitable for export to 
hard currency countries. No one now tries 
to deny these weaknesses, The debufe is 
limited to wrangling how fat and fasK re¬ 
form should go. 
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What hxppcm m Czeckoslovakii will bp 
watched dosely dsewhere. Huogaryi 
Poland and Bulgaria are all working out 
their own reforms. On present evidence 
Hungary’s may be particuhrly l^al. 

Hungary is prepared to go much further 
—but later. A whole army of 10,000 
officials—^in lieu of computers—arc at 
present working on a new price system. 
But while this as expected to be ready by 
June, 1967, it will not go into effect bdore 
1968 at the earliest. On the face of it, the 
Hungarians’ price system will be more 
liberal than the Czech8^ They are adopt¬ 
ing a similar three-tier system. But pre¬ 
liminary plans suggest that only 35 per cent 
of industrial output will carry prices fixed 
centrally; some 55 per cent will be allowed 
to fluctuate between upper and lower 
limits; and 20 per cent will be Idt com¬ 
pletely free, Investment, on the other 
hand, may be handled rather more 
cautiously. Decentralisation will start in 
1968. But 25 per cent of total investment 
—against perhaps 15 per cent in Czecho¬ 
slovakia—^will still be channelled through 
the budget. Some 35 per cent wifi be 
financed by bank credits; 40 per cent by 
enterprises themselves. 

Wages policy in the new Hungarian plans 
may resemble Czechoslovakia’s very closely. 
The basic idea is to introduce an incentive 
element into wages by tying workers* pay 
packets more closely to the financial 
success—or lack of it—of their enterprises. 
There will still be a structure of basic 
rates. But enterprises will be able to sup¬ 
plement these with special profit-related 
bonuses. (In Czcchoriovakia—^wherc the 
system is already in effect—some 30 per 
cent of total wages is expected to be ac¬ 
counted for by such bonuses.) But the 
problem here is to prevent inflationary 
pressure—perhaps, again as in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, by a sj^em of steeply rising pro¬ 
gressive taxes on above-minimum wage 
mcome. 

But all this is a challenge for 1968 and 
after. The Immediate problem for Hun¬ 
gary is a different one—the country’s inter¬ 
national debts. A 3.5 billion forint defidt 
has been chalked up in trade with the West 
over the past five years, which must some¬ 
how be offset, or at least reduced. More¬ 
over, long-term credits granted by several 
socialist countries (but primarily the Soviet 
Union) to offset the effects of the 1956 
revolution fall due this year. No one yet 
knows whether they will be called or re¬ 
serviced. But the betting is that Moscow 
will not embarrass the Hungarians by 
insisting on immediate and full repayment. 

Only Rumania remains untouched by the 
wave it reforms. But there seems no reason 
why its almost phenomenal growth rotes, 
ranging between 8 and 9 P^r cent, should 
not continue uninterrupted. Indeed, it is 
Rumank--- 4 ogethcr wi^ Bukaria—which, 
continuing tbeir transition from agricul¬ 
tural to industrial economies, have moie 
dramatic results to show than any other 
Comecon country. While Bulgaria k now 
dianging tack, the fact remains that it is 
the relatively simple ectmomies that have 
suffered least in the past from the rigidities 
of the old-style Soviet model of planning. 
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Congo: Cutting the lines? 


While General Joseph Mobutu’s Congo 
government was approaching a complete 
break with the Belgo-British mining com¬ 
pany, Union Miniirc du Haut-Katanga, 
during December, clashes on the Congo's 
frontier with Portuguese Angola looked like 
involving the Bcnguela railway. This line 
through Angola has long carried Union 
Mini^re traffic and is mainly owned by 
the British company, Tanganyika Conces¬ 
sions, which has a 14.5 per cent holding 
in Union Mini^re. Both developments 
indicated the determination of President 
Mobutu to try his strength with any and 
every European interest hitherto involved 
in the Congo’s affairs. It could be more 
than coincidence that on Christmas Day 
he finally dismissed from the governor¬ 
ship of South Katanga province Mr 
Godefroid Munongo, who, during Mr 
Tshombe’s periods of eminence and at 
other times too, has often been regarded as 
a good friend of Union Mini^re and of the 
Europeans in Katanga. Mr Munongo had 
been stripped of effective power several 
months ago; his formal replacement now 
looks like a timed gesture. 

The Mobutu government’s negotiations 
with the mining company had gone on for 
three months. On December 23rd Union 
Miniere definitely rejected the demand 
that it should move its headquarters 
to the Congo by the 31st. It issued 
a defiant statement in which it listed 
moves already made against it by the Congo 
government, including “ an intolerable in¬ 
crease in the burden of taxation, raising it 
to a confiscatory level” The government 
promptly suspended all the company’s 
mineral exports, and declared that from 
January ist its former activities in the 
Congo would pass under the control of a 
newly created company in which the state 
would be the majority shareholder. 

It was in early December that the Portu¬ 
guese government onnoifficed its intention 
of dosing the Angola^^^tMiuo border be¬ 
cause of the raiding activities of Angolan 
rebels operating from bases on the Congo 
side. Bin IJsbon made it dear at that time 
that the Boiguela railway codd go on 
carrying Katanga traffic across the other- 
vtist closdl boraer: Qosure of this line 
muld have xhade the Katanga mines more 
dependent on the outlet to the Atlantic 


through Kinshasa (Leopoldville), thus help¬ 
ing President Mobutu to get a tighter grip 
on them. In Kinshasa, Congo officials and 
Angolan exiles alike voiced scepticism 
about the likelihood of Portugal making the 
border closure so complete. On Tuesday, 
however, it was reported that the railway 
had been cut on Christmas Day, during a 
rebel attack described by Portuguese 
sources as the biggest since the early days 
of insurrection in Angola in 1961. Also on 
Tuesday, the Portuguese foreign minister, 
Dr Nogucira, gave warning of further 
border restrictions—which some people in 
Lisbon took as meaning that the railway 
would not be reopened to traffic. But on 
Wednesday the damage was said to have 
been repaired already. 

Wednesday also brought news that 
Zambian troops had moved up to the 
Angola border after Portuguese soldiers 
had allegedly crossed over at two widely 
separated points and killed two Zambians. 
Lisbon officially denied these incidents, but 
a Zambian spokesman emphasised their 
seriousness. It seems unlikely that Zambia 
would nccdlessily inflate such an affair. To 
reduce its dependence on the Rhodesian 
rail route, it needs to make more use of lines 
running through Portuguese-held territory 
to the sea. In particular, Zambia has 
planned to export more copper by the 
Benguda line, for which purpose it has 
ordered locomotives and wagons whose 
arrival is anxiously awaited. 

RPM _ 

Another bridgehead 
falls 

The main Christmas present for Britain’s 
retailers of electrical goods was not a 
surprise; nor was it particularly nice. 
Three days before Cbmtmas it became 
public knowledge dutt rite electrical industry 
w^ to give up tbe fight to mamtain resale 

E rice maintenance, lie indttoy withdrew 
s api^ation tor exemption froth the 
Resale Ptices Act a matter o( days befeie 
k was due to present its dase foe kee{^ 
RPM on branded goods. Yet only a year 


ago the industry was still firm in its support 
for RPM» despite Hoover’s decision to drop 
it the summer before. By last Christmas it 
had become clear that Hoover’s defection 
had not precipitated the iriiolesale collapse 
of RPM in the electrical goods trade that 
some observers had foreseen. So what has 
changed meanwhile ? 

The clock, for a start; the time for 
stalling had run out, and the industry had 
only a few days left to register its case. When 
a maxiufaaurer prepares and states his case, 
he starts running up legal costs in a big 
way. Several other groups of manufacturers 
have given up at this point in the last year. 
Those making seeds and fertilisers, glass¬ 
ware and vacuum flasks came first. Others 
have fallen away steadily, with makers of 
garden equipment, clocks (but not watches) 
and stationery, conspicuous among them. 
The electrical industry did state one case— 
for electro-thermic g<x>ds (i.e. heat produc- 
ing appliances). But counsel’s comments on 
its chances of surviving the Registrar of 
Restrictive Trading Agreements’ onslaught 
were so pessimistic that the industry lost 
heart. A further factor was the decision by 
the area electricity boards in the spring 
not to support the application for exemp¬ 
tion. So by the third week in Januaiy, 
RPM should be off all electrical goods. 
Meanwhile, back in the citadel, attackers 
and defenders of RPM are both preparing 
for their first major encounter. This will be 
in April, when the confectionery manufac¬ 
turers’ hearing comes up in court. 
Assuming the outcome does not discourage 
other manufacturers from holding on, diere 
will probably be another five or six hearings 
over the following twelve months. Tobacco, 
the defenders’ other main strongpoint, is 
unlikely to be tested until later. What is 
already clear is that the registrar is 
frightening away a large number of appli¬ 
cations, simply by requiring the industries 
to state their case. The fall-out rate could 
prove as high as three-quarters. Unless 
Cadbury’s, Rowntree, and the odier militant 
sweet makers put up a good show, it may 
increase. 

Stockmarhet 

Explanation please 

The Dutch company, Philips of Eindhoven, 
is hise, honourable and wutely respect^. 
So when its directors say that neit&r 
Dutch patent comsany nor its English sub¬ 
sidiary have been buying the shares of Pye 
of Cambridge in the interval between mak¬ 
ing its first bid of 8s. a share (capped by a 
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108. 9d. bid by Thorn Electpcal), and its 
second bid of 128. a share on Christmas 
Eve, one naturally believes them. But a 
buyer or buyers, apparently acting through 
Swiss banks, have been buying Pye shares, 
heavily and at prices of up to 12s. Either 
some shrewd psychologists were at work 
here, who knew Philips would come back 
and bid again for and guessed to a 
penny bow high Philips would be prepared 
to go; or the buyers are friends 01 Philips, 
building up a friendly interest inside the 
company; it has been done before. If so, 
they have been buying on such a big scale 
that k really does bdiove Philips to say, 
publicly and quiddy, what the company’s 
relations'with these friendly buj^rs is, if a 
relationship exists at all. Tliis is the very 
least Philips can do in fairness to Pye’s 
small shareholders, many of whom may mive 
lost substantially by selling for less than 12s. 

All that it has so far ^ered to do is to 
give accepting shareholders “ an opportunity 
to regain an interest in Pye at a later date 
when the benefits of co-operation between 
Pye and Philips Industries have been re¬ 
flected in an increase in the profitability d 
Pye.” There are two ways of looking at 
that bit of blarney, one d which is that 
Philips never wanted an outright purchase 
of Pye an3rway, and was only forced into this 
when Sir Jules Thorn’s counter-bid upset 
the original scheme merely to buy control. 
This new offer at least holds the door op^n 
for the floating off of some of the Pye in¬ 
terests that don’t fit in with Philips. 

Bat on the scent 

As British American Tobacco was already 
mildly iniercsted in the perfume and 
cosmetic business through its Lcntheric 
subsidiary, which late last year bought con¬ 
trol of Morny, this week's bid for Yardlcy 
was half-expected, and had been responsible 
for sending the Yardley “A” share price up 
to 18s 4id this year from 13s 9d. The bid 
is in cash and could cost £24 million, at 
22$ 6d for the '‘A” shares and 25s for the 
Ordinary (which have more votes), which 
values ^e *'A’' shares at about 20 times 
their last year's earnings. It looks generous 
enough, but the Yardley board treated it 
coolly, as it had done earlier unofficial ap- 
proac^s. Family holdings account for more 
than half the total capital, which means that 
unless the BATs bid is too generous to 
refuse (like Showering’s second bid for 
Harv^s of Bristol), nothing short of the 
sort m split that occurred among the Coben 
family members of Lewis’s Investment 
Trust will give it control. 

Amalgamations are taking place all 
through the cosmetic business. In France 
the giant L’Oml company has been 
strengthen^ its position; the deaths of 
both Hekna Rubinstein and 

Elisabeth Ar^n have led to rumours that 
these two tighdy held private businesses 
could 10 any of the companies, like 

Proctor and Gamble, who 
would^jjojijwy love to use their marketing 
expertise to expand the sales of these well- 
known brand names. So BAT's will 
have a walk-over, however generous it is; 
nut everyone has as much cash, but shares or 


loan stock might suit many Yardley share¬ 
holders almost as well if they bought within 
the last year—making them liable to capital 
gains tax at the short-term rate if they get 
cash for their shares. The price may look 
h%h, but Yardley has had a good year— 
and the “A” shares, which exceeded 30s. in 
1963, were still over the bid price in 1964. 

Rhodesian banknotes 

Any other printer? 

A German criminal court ruled this week 
that 28 tons of bank notes printed for Mr 
Smith's Rhodesia were not forgeries, as 
claimed by Sir Sydney Cuinc’s Rhodesian 
Reserve Bank board in London. But the 
notes remain impounded on the orders of 
a German dvttian court. If Gieseke and 
Devrient, the Munich printers, fail to upset 
this order, where will Mr Smith go for his 
notes ? 

Printers of bank notes are highly speci¬ 
alised people, and there are few of them. The 
two biggest are British: Thomas de la Rue 
and Company; and Bradbury Wilkinson, 
eadi of which prints bank notes for about 
50 countries. The other major bank note 
printers are in the United States and 
Holland which, like Britain and Germany, 
are committed to sanctions against Rhodesia. 
T^re is no known, big specialist bank note 
printer in Portugal (whose notes are printed 
by De la Rue). And that leaves South Africa. 

South African bank notes are printed in a 
factory in South Africa jointly owned by the 
South African Reserve Bsmk and Bradbury 
Wilkinson. In London, this week, a spokes¬ 
man at Bradbury Wilkinson declined to say 
whether the question of printing Rhodesian 
bank notes at the South African plant had 
been raised. And he declined to spectate 
what his company's position might be if the 
South African authorities ever did want to 
print bank notes for Mr Smith. If such a 
situation ever arose (and we are not sugmt- 
ing that it will) one possibility might be a 
deadlock similar to chat early in 2966 
between the British and Portuguese directors 
of Lonrho, the company owning the oil pipe¬ 
line from Mozambique to Rhodes. 

At some stage, the problem of new bank 
notes is going to be an awkward one for Mr 
Smith unless the German civil coun rules 
in his favour or unless he finds another 
printer. Although some new, pre-UDI notes 
are still being issued, many of the notes now 
circulating in l^odesia would by now, have 
been withdrawn under ordinary *cffcum- 
stances. In Britain (where people admittedly 
demand new notes faster than in most coun¬ 
tries) a note has an average life of only 
months, and a los note of 4! rnont}^. 

T'hc 28 tons of notes impounded in 
Germany equal about 28 million ^5, {,1 and 
108. notes, but in ,what proportion is not 
known. The total face value is probably 
between £25 and £40 million, ratner than 
the £60 nullton of some of this week’s 
published estimates. Even at the lowest of 
these figures, the consigiment would equal 
the present note circulatioD pf the cq|k>ny. 

Tile Munich pnuters' appi^l over the 


German dvil court’s injunctfon against the 
shipment of the notes to Rhodesia b 
expected to be heard at some time in Jfmuary. 
The British argument is that no one except 
the Rhodesia Reserve Bank has the rieht to 
order Rhodesian bank notes to be pmted, 
or to issue them; and that the only legal 
authority of the reserve bank is the board in 
London, under Sir Sydney Caine. 

Magazines 

London death 


The closure by the Thomson Organisation 
of its weekly Londm Life, is, like die recent 
end of Woman^s Mirror, an admission of 
the failure of an experiment. London Life, 
was, undl last year, the social glossy The 
Tatler. Originally only the name was 
changed, the content modernised ; it aimed 
at the same sodal audience. But the cost 
of supporting this change was great; and 
at the same time the Thomson Orgaiiisadon 
thought it saw a greater potential in terms 
of both audience and adverrisers in appeal¬ 
ing to “ swinging London ” and its pre¬ 
sumably well-heeled, presumably numerous 
inhabitants. So it changed editors and 
format. The potendal in circulation was 
there all right—circulation was rising over 
30,000 at the time of the closure—but the 
number of advertisers interested in swinging 
London was not. The competition from 
more general media wliich would reach the 
swingers and also staider citizens was clearly 
too great. 

The closure marks a further retreat by 
the Thomson Organisation from its possible 
attempt to become a major force in general 
magazine publishing, presumably to concen¬ 
trate resources in The Times group. 

Air transport 

Watch It grow! 

The best way of grasping the rate at which 
air transport is growing is to look at the 
numbers of extra aircraft diat will be needed 
to carry next year’s addidonal traffic— 
assuming that traffic keeps on growing at its 
present rate. It is the equivalent of between 
one bunched and two hundred big jets, 
depending on how dghtly the passengers get 
packed in. In this year now closing, the 
world’s airlines (excluding China and Che 
Soviet Union) will have carried more than 
200 millioD passengers; taking account of 
distance flown, diis» according to the Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Or^anisarioni is an 
increase of 25 per cent. Projecting the same 
rate of gren^ into 2967 could mean an 
extra 30 million tickets sold during the year. 

For the past two years, airlines nave beieD 
placing orders at a prodigious rate to Mft 
with the rising traffic, plus the ^ 
replace larjK numbers of ^tage aircraft like 
the 2,2po^ 3s; more than w jets ^ 
on order, not counting dther the ve^ 
500-seaters or the supersonics, And 
1$ the weak link. The two manufaciurers 
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with the biggest orders in hand, Boeing and 
Douglas, can’t step up production fast 
enough to keep their delivery dates. They 
are blaming the war in Vieinam, which has 
thrown such a burden on engine manufac¬ 
turers that engines for civfl aircraft are 
arriving anything up to six months late. 
Fiowever. managing—and even more financ¬ 
ing—«uch a great acceleration in output 
is proving an even bigger strain. And the 
airlines are not going to be able to pack in 
their passengers all that much tighter. 
Already last year, when traffic was up iS^pcr 
cent, the miles fiown were up only 8 per 
cent and booking at peak times has become 
increasingly difficult. 

This is the one factor that might prevent 
Traffic fioni rising as fast as expected. When 
average loads over the year exceed between 
6o per cent and two-thirds of capacity, this 
is the danger signal 'nhich means that air¬ 
lines arc actually having to turn passengers 
away. If Boeing and Douglas fall much 
further behind on their deliveries, the air¬ 
lines could became quite seriously short of 
capacity, Tlicn the effect of a single air¬ 
craft going unserviceable can snow-ball 
through the time-table, as it did with British 
European Airways this summer. 


Electricity 


Touch and go 


'This could be the first British winter since 
ibe war that the electricity industry gets 
through without seriously making power 
cuts, largely because demand is not rising 
as fast as expected. However, with the loss 
through plant breakdow'ns of 2,000 mega¬ 
watts of generating capacity in the last few 
weeks, it could have been a damn close run 
thing. Two of the new giant 500 MW sets 
were taken off at Feirybridge when cracks 
developed at the welds in connecting pipes; 
another 500 MW set came off at West 
Burton w'hen the shaft was bent; and the 
two 250 MW sets at Trawsfynydd, the 
ciiomic power station in Wales, have had a 
succession of corrosion problems in their 
boilers that have kept them from opcraiion 
at full load. All should s(K»n be in opera¬ 
tion again. Fortunately, the weather has 
been exceptionally mild. Fortunately, too, 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
estimates the squeeze has lopped 1,700 .MW 
off industrial demand. 


This has effectively raised the CEGB’s 
margm of spare capacity by a much needed 
5 per cent. For the xo cent that the 
C^GB was aiming at this winter depends 
on plant not yet in commission: the market 
researchers guess at a peak demand for 
“ avera'i'.* cold spell ” conditions this winter 
.of around 36,000 MW ; demand has been 
“ peaking ” at about 32.000 MW. The 
nomin.il rated capacity of ihc generating 
^ystv*ra is 37.400 MW, wh ch does not in¬ 
clude the margin i^f emergency generators 
and the various other ways (like dropping 
the voltage) of lightening the load. But 
then nor does it include* the possibility that 
someone would turn the wrong tap so that 
water collected in a West Burton turbine 
and bent the shaft; not docs it allow much 
room lor the problems inevitably arising 
when new techniques are tried at Ferry¬ 
bridge and Trawsfynydd. 

So far, ("t’GB’s luck has held—just. But 
it may not next lime. There is no way of 
guarding against the teething troubles of 
new designs and, 10 start with anyway, the 
500 MW sets can all be expected to have 
problems. This is another of the CEGB’s 
calculated risks: you build big to get costs 
down fihc 500 MW sets cost 23 per cent 


Science's wheel of fortune 


The American government has no doubt 
that science is well worth spending money 
on. The sum allotted for basic and applied 
research and for their technological 
development in the 1965 fiscal year was 
$15,7 billion dollars, an increase of $13 
billion since 1955; for the current 1967 
year which ends next June the sum will 
be around $17 billion. These expendi¬ 
tures amount to two-thirds of all of what 
IS fondly called R and D in the United 
States; universities, non-profit-making 
organisations and industry pay for the 
rest. 

Although.the money has poured in an 
ever increasing flood from the federal 
pump, the direction of the flow has 
changed. Between i960 and 1966 the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admini¬ 
stration increased its share from 6 per 
cent 10 32 per cent and most of its gains 
were inroads into the Department of 
Defence’s dominance of the scientific 
budget. Now the wheel of fortune has 
come full cycle. Nearly all the hardware 
for the trip to the moon is off the produc¬ 


tion line and ready to go. This year, lor 
the first time since its formation in 1958, 
Nasa's budget shows a decline. 

Steadily, meanwhile, without the fan¬ 
fare that accompanies the performance of 
the three big spenders, other government 
agencies, particularly those dealing with 
education and the social sciences, have 
been watching their budgets lor scientific 
research grow and grow^ The National 
Science Foundation now reports* that 
between t9.s6 and 1966 the social and 
psychological sciences together have 
shown an average annual rale of growth 
of 27 per cent, compared with 20 per cent 
for the rest. Since their budgets are so 
much lower, their rate of rise tends to be 
more dramatic but the trend is clear and 
unmistakable. Government science, so to 
speak, is coming closer to home 

If the government is the main provider, 

* Federal Funds for Research, Develop- 
fnent and Other Scientific Activities: Fiscal 
Years 1965, 1966, and 1967. Volume XV. 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
DC. 


federal research & development obligations, fiscal years ending June 30th 



Federal research by field of science 

1956 (S mlllioiiF 



industry is the main performer, spending 
an estimated 69 per cent of. all the money 
available in America for R and D, from 
whatever source, in, 1^5, Employees of 
tltc government w^orking in government- 
owned laborutories and plants were res¬ 
ponsible for 15 per cent of last year’s R 
and D (univcr.sitics and non-profit-making 
in.stiiutioas did the rest.) Perhaps these 
proportions will change as the physical 
sciences get a smaller slice of the federal 
science dollar. Presumably universities 
will have bigger contracts, if there arc to 
be more studies of such problems as those 
of urban living and of educating under¬ 
privileged children. Perhaps the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
as funds pour into it, will become the new 
Nasa. 

That would not make the National 
Science Foundation very happy. It would 
like a bigger .job to do. (Its report notes 
wryly that the NSF is not even allowed 
to have laboratories of its own.) . If 
federal funds for academic science and 
scientific education are poing to gush 
forth more liticrally, the NSF, an indc- 
pcrident agency whose sole power is to 
disperse grants, would like to be the 
funnel. 
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less to run than 60 MW sets) b^t run bigger 
risks in return. If several of thesctsets were 
out at a time when the weather turned nasty 
a big chunk of the country’s base load 
generating capacity would be lost in one. 
But given the weather and the fall in indus** 
trial output} the CEGB has been able to 
ride out breakdowns at three key stations 
simultaneously. And, once past this year, 
if demand continues to lag behind the 
investment programme, the risk should 
nearly vanish—^the margin of spare capacity 
should be 17 per cent by next winter. 


Food in Asia 


Japan gives a lead 

Tokyo 

The new Asian Development Bank has 
now opened its doors in Manila. To begin 
with virtually all its loans will be “ hard ” 
ones at substantial rates of interest. To 
encourage confidence among the sponsors 
the bank’s charter permits only 10 per cent 
of its paid-in capital to be used for long¬ 
term loans at low rates. But the developing 
countries arc pressing for more “special 
funds ” which would be free of this restric¬ 
tion and Mr' Eugene Black has recom¬ 
mended to President Johnson that such a 
‘^soft loan” window should be opened. 
The United States is prepared to contribute 
an additional $ioo million if other 
countries will match this sum. 

At an earlier meeting sponsored by the 
Japanese government in Tokyo the eight 
food producing countries of south^^ast 
voted to ask the new Bank to set up a 
fund for long-term agricultural development 
loans. 

There was good reason for Japan’s 
pressure: althou^ Thailand and Cambo^ 
are food-exporting countries, Malaysia, 
Indor^a, tiM Fhi^ppines and South Viet- 
iMm (because of the war) are all food im¬ 
porters. These countries have witnessed a 


sizeable increase in their populations, but 
land adapted to rice growing has been 
ravag«^ by drought: in some areas tr^s* 
portation facilities are in chaos; and their 
ability to produce and export rice has de¬ 
creased. Japan’s experts claim there is no 
reason .why all these countries could not 
grow three or four times more rice and 
export millions of tons more than they do. 

Japan, as host, has already announced its 
decision to ask other advanced industrial 
nations to contribute to the special trust 
fund and promised its own donation, hint¬ 
ing that $100 million might be forthcoming 
if others dig deep in their pockets. It was 
suggested by the Japanese that the nations 
getting help might somehow find a total of 
$200 million of their own to contribute to 
the kitty. Foreign assistance programmes 
now invest on average only $2.5 per caput 
each year in south-east Asia, compared to 
$6 for Africa and $5 for South America. 


Australia 

Turning away from 
Britain 


Canberra 

The Australian Government is taking steps 
to avoid being left in a weak bargaining 
position if Britain should enter the Common 
Market. Its main strategy is to divert more 
of Australia’s exports to Japan and the 
United States. Within the context of the 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations, Aus¬ 
tralia is now working on major bilateral 
deals with both countries. Sir Alan 
Westerroan, Australia’s free-wheeling Secre¬ 
tary of the Department of Trade and 
Industry, set off in early September on a 
trip devoted virtually exclusively to this 
task. He visited Washington twice and 
spent a week or two in Japaa 

The Australian negotiators are most 
interested in better access to the Japanese 
market for Australian meat, dairy pr^ucts 


and sugar. Of these, the most urgent case 
is sugar. Australian growers expanded 
acreage rapidly after 1964 and have since 
suffered from low world prices. Mr 
McEwen, the Minister for Trade and 
Industry, spent much time with a powerful 
delegation at the International Sugar Con¬ 
ference in October 1965 at Geneva and was 
clearly very unhappy over the inconclusive 
outcome of that coifference. Recently, the 
Commonwealth Government made a $Ai9 
million loan to the Queensland Government 
on concessional terms to help support the 
sugar producers. Japan is an important key 
to the world sugar market, and Japanese 
agreement to take more Australian sugar at 
higher prices would be an important step 
forward. 

There is perhaps less urgency about sales 
of Australian meat and cUiry products to 
Japan, as the Japanese appetite for these 
protein foods is growing rapidly—so rapidly 
that there may soon be pressure on the 
Japanese Government to impose controls on 
the import of these products. 

In the United States, there is the ever¬ 
present hope that Australia can achieve 
better access to that market for wool and 
thus give it a better chance against syn¬ 
thetics. In return, the Australian Govern¬ 
ment could offer further reductions in the 
margins of preference accorded to British 
products in the Australian market. There 
has been a rather worried reaction to such 
talk from British sources in Australia, with 
some talk that the scale of the negotiations 
between Australia and Japan and America 
seem to suggest the need for a subsequent 
renegotiation of the current UK-Australia 
trade agreement, last revised in 1956. How¬ 
ever, on the Australian side, it is pointed 
out that there is still plenty of room for 
Australia to reduce actual margins of 
preference accorded to British goods to the 
minimum preference margins agreed in 
1956: the British are still getting much 
more preference than they are minimally 
entitled to. There is room for doubt 
whether the current Australian efforts will 
really yidd anything, but this has done 
little to reassure the British here. 



The Economist Extel Indicator 

This Indicator is designed to give a picture 
of the London market based on 50 of the 
most-traded stocks balanced between sec¬ 
tors. The stocks are combined on an un¬ 
weighted arithmetic average, rebased^^ch 
year, and then linked back to the original 
base of the indicator, which was the average 
of mid-monthly prices in 1953. 

At the end of each year the constituents 
the indicator are reviewed. With die 
Steel Nationalisation Bill through the Com- 
nuttee stage in the House of Commons the 
two sted stodcs in the Indicator have been 
removed; is now tied to Him of 

the gilt-edged > stocks which they will so 
soon become rather than of other fixities, 
London Biidc has been rmovtd since we 
felt the h^iitg iRector was too strongly 
represented. These three stocks have been 


replaced by Anglo-American, Land stituents ; the last is in a class of its own, 
Securities Investment Trust, and Transport with very widespread transport interests 
Development Group. The first two rein- which were previously unrepresented in 
force the property and mining finance con- the Indicator. 
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The neweoimire: 


United Steel 
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SAVE AND PROSPER 

GROUP LIMITED 

1 

Points from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. A. H. Csrnwath, 2Sth December, 1966. 


RECORD RESULTS 

For the year ended September 30,1966, Group sales of 
units were at the record level of £36.58 million. Total 
funds managed rose from £181.3 million in October, 
1965, to £226 million at end-June, 1966. The fall in 
prices reduced this to £193.3 million by end-September. 
Pre-tax profits rose from £389,850 last year to £644,784 
this. In 1964, when sales were only £1.2 million less 
than this year, pre-tax profit was £632,567. 

ADVERSE TAX EFFECTS 

Experience has borne out the views expressed last year 
about the adverse long-term effects of the 1965 Finance 
Act. First there is the administrative weight of the capital 
gains tax. Secondly, the corporation tax unreasonably 
penalises the modest participant in corporate investment 
enterprise as opposed to his more substantial individual 
counterpart. 


THREEFOLD PLEA 

Our main objective is to invest our customers* money in 
the ordinary shares of British companies, to share in 
their prosperity and profits. Our plea to the authorities is 
therefore threefold. 

F/fst to take the expansionist line that growth In indus¬ 
trial profitability is a fundamental objective. Secondly, 
to simplify the wasteful tax structure which employs 
more and more unproductive time. Thirdly, to review the 
tax basis for corporate investment and reduce the dis¬ 
advantages within which we must work. 

PROSPECTS 

Whilst conditions for the next year or so will be difficult, 
the managed equity portfolios which units in our 
trusts represent will be rewarding investments in the 
long term. Short-term unceitj^nties emphasise the im¬ 
portance of regular savings plans. One of our main ob¬ 
jectives is to expand these further. We expect to broaden 
the range of insurance plans we offer and to introduce 
new trusts where possible. 

We are cortfident of our ability to meet the problems of 
the immeiists f«!-re to expand successfully in due 
coursdi . 



CHAIRMAN'S 

REVIEW 


The world computer industry 
has vast opportunities 

for growth " 


THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW 

Revenue in the year ended 28th September, 1966 rose by 
£8*1 m. tp £63* 4 m. and the trading surplus by £3*1 m. to 
£4*2 m. Trading profit before tax was £2,220,000. 

A Factory output jumped by 80 per cent and we are now 
able to meet market demands for computer systems from our 
own resources. 

A Delivery targets for the 1900 Series were met in full; in 
addition, over a score of the new 1901 computers were 
delivered. 

A Our planned output of software was fulfilled, and our 
software "library"' continues to grow rapidly. 

A Over 650orders have now been obtained forthe 1900 Series, 
of which more than one third have been for export to some 
30 different countries. 

THE OUTLOOK 

A Subject to the successful outcome of negotiations for 
the leasing finance needed to meet increased demands for 
rental terms both at home and abroad, we can look forward to 
a further improvement in results for the year 1966/67. But 
because of the pattern of deliveries the figures for the first 
half will by no means reflect those expected for the full year. 

A The world computer industry has vast opportunities for 
growth. Europe in particular is likely to be due of the fastest- 
growing markets. Britain is the only European country which 
has its own indigenous and successful computer industry. 


Highlights from the Annuel fUn/iew of the Cheirmen, 
Mr. Cecil Mead, to be presented et the Annual General 
Meeting on 20th January, 1967. 


Hemnoiuu. computers rnd tabuutors 

A copy of the fuS Ravlow with tha Report and Accounta may ba obtained 
from: Tha Saeratary, /,C.T. House, Putney, 5. W./ft 
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AI the general meeting of stockboldiers on November 24, 1966, 
President Teru Hldaka of Yamaichi Security Co., Ltd. made A statement 
as follows: 

Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd., was establi.shed on July 5, 1966 with a 
capital of Y9fi00 million for the purpose of streamlining its business 
activities under the newly-revised Securities Exchange Law, and obtained 
by transfer the trade name and whole business from the did Yamaichi 
Securities Co., Ltd. on September 1, 1966. On the same day, it was 
granted all the necessary licences for securities business by the Minister 
of Finance and commenced business as the new Yamaichi Securities Co., 
Ltd. completing its first business year on September 30, 1966. 

ljupported by the Government policy to arou.se effective demand by issuing 
domestic Government bonds, industrial production rose, the commodity 
market continued firm, and the effect of monetary relaxation was appar¬ 
ently felt in all phases of the economy, thereby leading to a gradual recovery 
of business conditions. 

Reflecting such an economic situation, the stock market continued firm 
in the first half of this year. However, from around the time the company 
was established, the market followed a gradual downtrend. 

In September, despite the unimpressive market performance with the 
average daily volume of 99 million sliares, the company did its best so 
that it could assure operating earnings of about ¥1,200 million and recur¬ 
ring profit of more than ¥400 million, tn order to strengthen internal 
re.serves, some Y400 million was transferred to the reserve for doubtful 
account and the non-recurring loss. As a result, the company reported 
earnings of approximately ¥520,000 for said period of one month. 

Let me show you the outline of the company's business operations during 
the period. As to stock transactions, the company handled 830 million 
shares.representing a share of 13 per cent in the total volume traded on the 
Tokyo Slock Exchange, while stocks underwritten and offered reached 
8,710,000 .shares. In the Unul division, public and corporate bonds 
underwritten and offered, including Government bonds, amounted to 


¥19,600 million, and outslandlflg bonds and debentures transacted to 
¥71,400 million. In regard to the investment trust, new funds established 
¥1,350 million for bond investment trusts. 

The results may be considered ratho: good for a short period of only one 
month. Of course, we are not satined with this. We are resoWed to 
make every effort to promote our business activities further, and establish 
the new Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. On a farther solid footing based on 
our 70 years of tradition, thereby justifying your trust ih us. 


RALANCe SHEET 

(As of September 30, 1966) 

Assets Capitol and Liabilities 

Total Assets ... Yl 14,433,305,804 Total Liabilities .... ¥105.432,783.955 


Current Assets 95,017,689.605 Current Liabilities. 89,159,312.457 

Fixed Assets... 19.353,872,809 Fixed Llabliltles.... 14.286,323,790 

Deferred Assets 61,743,390 Allowances. 1,987.147,708 

5tockholders* Equity 9,000,521,849 

Capital Stock. 9,000,000,000 

Net earnings for 

current period .. 521,849 

NOTES:— 


(1) First business period was from July 5. 1966. to September 30, 1966, with 
security business operation for only one month, the month of September. 

(2) Cost or market, whichever is lower, method was applied to assessment 
of securities. 

(3) Accumulated depreciations on tangible fixed assets totalled 
¥10,832,475.—. 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Underwriters, Distributors, Brokers snd Oeslort 
London Representative Office* Z/3 Philpot Lane, London. E C.3 
Ha^d Office Ksbuto-cho, Nibonbeihi, Chuo.ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable ; MONTONESCO TOKYO Telex* TK 2505 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, 
LTD. 

Timber Producers and Importers 


Extracts from the Report for the year ended 30th June, 1966 



1966 

1965 

Capital and Reserves. 

£6,583,190 

£6,327,703 

Group Profit before Taxation 

1,069,359 

1,492,897 

Taxation. 

404,694 

685,157 

Ordinary Dividend (gross)... 
Income Tax deducted from 

452,250 

452,250 

dividends and retained ... 

65,575 

186,384 

Capital Dividend (tax free) .. 

Nil 

101,250 

Current Assets. 

4,254,934 

4,496,434 


This year we have suffered a setback In our upward trend 
of profitability. Ours is a somewhat cyclical trade but 
nevertheless over the ^ears we have achiejr^d a steady an^d 
TatTsfilitcry grcvvth and conTidence remains with regard 
to the long term prospects of our business. 


! 


i 


I 



A bank ’t , 

that combines 

youthful energy , 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 




Mftybe that’s why we can’t stop growing, 

(Who wonts to?) 

SAITAMABANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Mato Offij®], Kyobaato, 
Tokyo. CWble Address: SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex.* TK 2811. O^* 
offices: 12Xln To^o, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sappoio, Saltama ^ 
Pref«at«.^ - ■ 


I 
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PPOINTMENTS '^or further announcements sea page 1428 . 


V' ' . 



AREA 

Commercial Manager’s Department 


imo Asstsiun 



(TARIFFS and ECONOMICS) 


Applications are invited for the above position and candidates 
should have general commercial or engineering experience. 
Preference will be given to those possessing engineering or other 
appropriate qualifications. 

The successful candidate will be expected to supervise the 
application of tariffs in the field and to participate in tariff formula¬ 
tion and load research investigations. 

Salary : N.j.B. Grade 6 (Scale 12/H), £ 1,605>£2,0^5 plus C60 
allowance. 

Apply by letter quoting reference E/<f2l/66R to the Commercial 
A/lanoger, Eastern Electricity, P.O. Box 40, Wherstead, Ipswich, by 
I6th January, 1967. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF RHODESIA 

PRINCIPAL 

Id consequence of the appointment of Dr. Walter 
Adams as Director of the London School of Economics, 
the post of Principal of the University College of 
Rhodesia will fall vacant in 1967 , The College Council 
invites applications from persons wishing to be 
considered for the post. 

The College is established by Royal Charter as an 
autonomous institution of higher learning and research. 
It makes no distinction of race, nationality or class in 
any of its activities. The College Council seeks to 
appoint a Principal who will welcome the challenge to 
continue the development of ah institution of the highest 
quality, capable of serving all the needs of the peoples 
of Rhodesia. 

The Council would prefer to make a long-term 
appointment but will be prepared to consider a short¬ 
term appointment. 

The Council proposes that the salary and other 
conditions of service of the <p(»t should be a matter= 
for lifcgotiation. 

. Communications from persons interested should 
the ViCeOairman of the College Council, Univ 
of Rhodesia. Private Bag 167 a 
' 31 , 1?J^,.. 




. . g * f .. .. !■ ' f" * 

Quanflcil iltxtlstlclaii 

The Statistical Department at Park RoyaJ^ staffed by 17, 
of whom 5 are gcaduatesi wishes to appoint a iStati^tlclah' 
with an honours degree. There Is a pfsference for a niah 
or woman who has B.Sc. (Econ.) speclalieihg in .statistics, 
but other graduates will be coneideredk Experietioe In 
biometrics is of Importance but is not an exclusive require¬ 
ment. For someone who has recently graduated and 
therefore Is likely to have limited Industrlaf/cpmmercial ex¬ 
perience, a starting salary of not less than £1,330 Is offered. 
For a person with good academic qualifications and con¬ 
siderable experience, the salary could be as m^ch as £3,000.1 
Free lunches, non-contributory pension scheme and four 
weeks' annual holiday. ; 

P/ease send relevant details, quoting refers 
ence S12, to The Personnel Manager, 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co. (Park 
Royal) Ltd., Park Royal Brewery, 

GUINNESS London, N.W.10. 



University of Newcastle 

New South Wales 

Sevior Lecturer! Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited lor the position of 
Senior Lecturer/Locluier in hlonnoinlcs. 

bdiury lUnges: Senio? Leciurpv, JiAR.UOO 
pa.—5 X $A2IK>-it'AI 000 p.a., Lecturer, 
^iA4.800 p a.~7 X $A220-*A0,34fJ p.a. 

I Applicants should have u i/ood honours 
1 de.gfrpu 111 ccunoililcs. I'relurenoe will be 
I (siven tu candidates who have taken (.laiistlc.i 
I unrl 'ov matheinaticul economifs, nr who 
' f.iinbUvd niathumullcs. with ccoiiiiuiics in 
I heir lionuiira daerre. rt.vndldate *5 loi the 
I Senlur l(Pcturc^hlp will bp expected In 
I 11,1 ve had s,ub.stanlinl teaching axpenence. 

, The successful applicant will be cxpwlcd 
I to teach econotnptnr,.>i at a senior 
I underaiaduatc level a.<; well as supprvl.se 
pu'ilvrruduute work in prononilc statifitlcs. 

Thu condltlonn ot nnpolntmeut Ini-Uidlne 
i superannuation, study leave. housiuK Bchewxo. 
' method of appllPatlon and other naitlculur't 
I m,'v> be obtained from the Assocluilon of 
Oommnnwealih Universities (Buinch OlUi'CL 
Mavlborouith Houfie, Pall Moll, l^ndon. » W.l. 

Appllratlons close, in Australia and Lundon, 
on February 3, l»b'7. 


The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

Applications ai« .Invited for the appointment 

Senior Research Fellow in the 
Department of Management Sciences 

The pnrhon appointed will become engaaed 
upon a mH. 1 nr ipscmi h pioject concerned 
with the analy.slti of market ireuda In tilt 
pj'iul’nf; and book pubhbhlim markets. 

The work Is being supervised by Professor 
Ridund Binlth, Prolessor of Marketing In 
the Institute. 

Appllvunts muHt have postgraduaUl 
usperiencc In Economics. Btatuitloa or 
Mstlhematics. 

Tim buccfShiul candidate will bo encouraged 
to read for a higher degree'. 

Tim appointment will be for tIuM years In 
ihi* UvRt instance 

tiniuiv £2,000 per annum. Federated 
Supprntinuation Hyslem lor UulverslUM. 

Apphcuiicm foinis nuty be obtained from 
the ieugisLiur ot the Institute, SutikvtUe 
BriTot. Manchesioi' 1 . to whom completed 
forms Kliould be i-vturnud as soon as potelble. 


CANADA 

URBM ECmSBTS 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING COI^foRATION fe the' 
Crown Agency rc.Hponsiblc for the adminktVfftioQ vbf the NfUiDhal 
Housing Act. Among its many activities fS'! parli^ipatioa with 
Provincial and Municipal Oovernmenu' In the. fthiu^g 'aiiA' develop¬ 
ment of urban renewal and related progriaii^iq^ economics 

group is being established in ih« Economies aind Division 

at Head Oftice ixi Ottawa to examine and advuie os;^8e programmes 
and to develop relevant analytijcal'ldd^ . i 

Two economists arp for this work., .^plicants should 

post-graduate ^xperl^^i ,or training in this a closely related 
A knowledge 'oLbotii^i^Ush and French^ vHll be an asset. 
salaries io dOP#u6ing on qualifications and experience,* aS.,; 

eXceitok^OlbH^, beo^t WOgramme is offered and ffnandal assistaiflce . 
for 'to'Canada -is' 4'^iabie. ' ^ 

',A|^fiMaQ&s.iNe to be addressed. J.’’". ^...1'.' 


CSSniAt AiVD «OUStNG . £) 6 M^O^ 

- .-11. --'DWkqa.iioad, QMniiiSv- 
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TUB BOOMOMIST OBCBMUR I 9 M 


The Food and Agi^idtiffe 
Organizatioii of the 
United Nations 

Rome* Italy, requires ECONOMISTS lor short and intermediate 
term impouicnncnu at its Rome headquarters in oonnection with 
a special Coffee Study. 

Minimum acceptable experience for consideration is three years* 
wotk in the field of ecbhomics, statistical or econometric reseat^, 
beyond tlie basic university degree. Senior posts require additional 
years of demonstnated cxp^ience in the spnilie field of Agricuitural 
Economics or in the national or international aspects of specific > 
commodity problems. 

Ideal opportunity for member of a university faculty. 

Coiniktitive salary with liberal allowances and benefits. 

Candidates should submit rfsumfs to Chief, Recruitment Section, 
DiviNicm of Personnel and Management, FAO, Via delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. Vacancy Announcements listing full 
details and application forms will be sent to those meeting the 
iob requirements. 

Please quote VA 1'357-9-CS in all correspondence. 


ConstruotJon FiOonomiHt 

OF'l'IOl*. oP national. UKVKIOPMKNT 
A Nil VI.ANNINO 


/ittffflB* To evalUiite sod Itoeo under 
cnnNtant reviuw the r4t)uclty niid 
pert(irmaiic-f; rd the (loMMiuciKin iiKlUhtry 
tti teiiits nl uutniit, enipliivniMii. 
pi‘(idiir.fivil;v cost unrl training, to unhc'^s 
the rate nr eviicutlun ot the constniriinn 
sector Ilf NaMonitl Dnveliiviiiunl. Plans 
Tti b« reNKinslble Tor generttl liaison 
twlween Oovormnent Departments and the 

J rivate sector ot the construction 
iKtiisi ry. 

OuaHflcaHonn' Candidureh shmiid possMss 
• diitrce In P.uonitmics and have hnd 
ri'lovHnt exiM*! Ictici* nN a ptHC'ti.<ilnr; 
eciiiioniiHr tn the consi ruction indusiry. 

4i/e lAmtt: bll. 

Terms: Salary, uccoi'dlnir to experience 
In the Ncale £3.050 pa.-£3.000 pa.. 

3.'t pel cent tenuinul Kiaiuliv. in 
aridltlnn a tax-trea direct pavinent of 
£'.m 0 pa - £3I>0 p.u . Initial cuniraet tor 
tiuee years 

Free family pasaages and medical 
atientton ehllnmn'a education allownneaa. 
acuointniKlatlun at moderate rental. 


tntitionalh of the (tniled Kingdom or the 
Riipublic of Ireland, .should write, jrlvlng 
full name, ase and brief details of 
qiiaiitlratlona and experience, to: 

Appointments Officer Room 'iOL. 
MINISTRY OF OVKRBKAS 

ill- v):lopmknt. 

£laiid Hoii.se, HtMK Flare. 

Loudon. S W.l. 

and quote rereienoe No RU 'j:tS^132/019. 


BBC iMulrm deputy to Amdatant In Chaise. 
OVKfullllAS AppiKMOE RK3EARCH. tp 
oiRnnlM and plan audience maahurement 
Burveyr and listener panels in many parts 
of the world and m report on the renuitH; 
responalble tor the profeiuilonul superviaion 
and co-ordlnuMon of the work ot aortain 
Audience Research units; the wrUlnx and 
editing ot Audience Research reports, the 
supervision of Statistical record.s, end 
responsibility for listener correspondence 
associated with Overseas English Services 
F.bM.‘ntlat qualldccllons' knowledKe of 
tcchphnies pi Audience or Market Research, 
experience In report wrltinn. aptitude foi 
titfures and an ability tu present. f»ci.« cluarlv 
and concisely Ability In undertake slaii.stlcat 
work nr leara puivklv how to anulvee and 
inrernrei siutlstlcs. Oc.slrablc qiiuliUcHilons' 
knowledge of overseas lerrliortcs and Overteias 
Services profframmoR. wood orKuulsinv abUlty 
£].ii45 (msI be higher If 
iquHliflcatlons exceptlohal) x £80—fi.iMb 
max, p-a (Including £80 London Weighting) 
Write for appitc.-ilinn form (ciiclosiin' 
addressed envelopn and quotlnx referetiee 
06 G 852 Get 1 to Apiinintnicnls fJepiirirnent. 
BBO, London. W.l. within five days. 


TRAVEL 





EDUCATION AND 
COURSES _ 

Homo Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and ntlter external dexieeb ot the llniverMtv 
of London Alsij Acr-ciunrency SecietervBhip. 
Uiw, UoMing. Benkuig, insurance. 

Msrlcct.inx. a c fc... and many (non-exam.) 
courses in businc'SR sublecls includini! Uic 
Sinckbrokeis’ and BlockJnbbers* course 
Write today foi details nr advice, stating 
Riihter.Ls In which lnt.ereNr.ed. to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept ai Aibnns. 

or call at 8(1 Cdiieen Victoria street. 

fjondon. E.C.4. City 0874. (Founded luiu.) 

University of Edinburgh 

Posi-ifraduate Diploma Course in 
Regional Planning 

This Ik u one-ycur full-time course ot study 
lundlng to a Diploma in Regional Planning. 
The next eessipu of the course starts In 
Octubei, 1907. ft is Intended for persons 
qualltted in either economics, gfography. 
public administration, physical platinlng, 
snciplogv. surveying, architecture, enirtneering. 
laudscupe srchllecturu or other related 
subjects Participants must normally have 
at loasr nve years' practical experience ui 
chetr respecNve tlelds after qualifying. 

The number of places l.s limited to twenty, 
and application for admission should be made 
an early as po 8 .slble. Further partlculare and 
application forma may be obtained from the 
ProleHHor ot Urban Design and Regional 
Planning, 60 OeniKv Betuare. Edinburgh 8 . 

BUSINESS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Qas 
Company Limited 

Hudson's Clay Oil and Oas Company Limited 
annuunres the appointment to its Board of 
Directors of Mr, Oavld E. Kllgour, Winnipeg. 
Mentioba. efiecilve December 15, 1066. 

Mr Kilpour replactt.i Mr James A. Richardson 
wbu hab retrtred from the Board. 

Mr Kllgour was bom In Winnipeg end 
tolned Great West Life Aesurahee Company 
In iiri3. He was elected President ol the 
Oonipuny in 1950 Mr. Kllgour Is a memoey 
uf the Board ol Governors and Executive 
Committee pf the Umver.ilty Ol Manitoba. ■ 
He i!« u metfiber uf the Canadian OuuncU of 
N-.tMuiml Industrial Cotilerence Beard and I 5 
Chuirmun of the Canadian Committee. 
Hudi.eiTs Bay Company. 

Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited. 

Hudson^* Bay Oil and Oa« Company LimP^ 
HtinouDoeH the appainCBicnt to Its Board of 
OirectorH ot Mi. Wayne E. Qlehn, New York. 
Now Vork, aaectlve Oecamber 18.. 1008. 

(^onn replaces Mr. 

S retired from ftne nuncL: , _ 
lenn was born In Fort Worth. Texas, 
nd after oompletlon of Us eduoktttfn. Joined 
0 (mtineni*l Ou Oomp^. serving in various 
capacities tn its Production' Derartment until 
1B«I whO^M w»a eleotsil Proeldent and a 
reertor of Ruoson’s Bay Oil and Ohss 
Mr. QlapD All posljtlene 5t. 

Ifudson'S'Biy’m His to 'Mnvttnw position 
of vice>Pre2dent. Oontinenul OU compaiiy. 
Re la noar m Executive Vice-President of 
tlnental. fle is a meniDer. Society of 
ANim Gnglnoara of American inetltuti^ 
or Minina, a mamr and tenat Preeideni 
MctaUurmeal andlFetrQtetim Bnglneera. a 


Subscription Pficee .1 
Tbs Economist Subscription Oopartment 

Nsw Mercury Hpjusc. ... . 

81 Farringdon Strsot London EC4 

TslcpbenoWHIS^ v 

Ths SirMsU ssrvioelii eVsUeMe in illeeikftiHol Ipd is 


airfreight ssrvles, which fiohiy sviiinablsia m8 
countries indicatad. 


1 year by SurfOee Majl 

Britain and Iralarid £6.0.0 

Outside Britsm £6.10,0 or US 618.60 


North America 


North Africa end 
Middle East 


West Africa 


East and Soutitarn 
Africa and 
Indian sub oomtlnant 


Far East and 
Pacific Araa 


South and 
Cantral Amarloa 


StudtntfMifP 


1 year by Air 


Belgium 

Danmark 

Fronce 

Germany 

Holland 

Itsly 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta 

East Europe 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norwoy 

Spam 

Swedsn 


Airfroight 

£ 8 . 0.0 


Cameroon 

Congo 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


Caylon 

India 

Kenya 

Pakistan 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Burma 

Hongkphg 

MaiWi 

ThaiWid 

Vietnam 

Aumraliii 

China 

Japan 

NawZealfhd 

Philippm*# 


829.60 638.00 
none Mex.Pes. 456 

629.60 636.00 


£9.0.0 £11.0.0 


none £12.10.0 


£10.0.0 £12.10.0 


none £12.10.0 
£12.10.0 
none „ 


none . £12.10.0 


Britain and 

Reft ^ World m 

USA I1M4 



Bagiktered as a 


8 SrsSnSrJiag; " 























